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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  ** Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities"  and 
**  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  **  already  published,  an  EncyclopsBdia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Greography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 
bat  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  iScriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Greography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
**  Greek  and  Boman "  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Greography  lias  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  tiave  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Grerman  language,  any  work  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  Li  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  **  Greece,"  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
miasion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Boss,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names ;  and  an  attempt  is  ipade  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  roost  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Greogra- 
phers  and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LoiiDOW,  December f  1853. 
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for  W.,  read  B. 

for  Tii.  r«ad  xrtii. 

for  *A(Mmim^  read  'A«f«/«. 

for  HiBmosoLTMA,  read  JBrnusALiM. 

for  Pbylae,  read  Phylace. 

for  Attica,  read  Atheni. 

for  Nakr,  read  Nakr. 

for  SoLU,  read  Suus. 

for  MoABms,  read  Abwpolu. 

for  899,  read  309. 

for  THTmiA,  read  Ctmobia. 

for  westerly,  read  easterlr. 

for  the  latter  river,  read  that  rlrer. 

for  MOBTUDM  BfABB,  read  PALABSTDf a. 

for  Boeotia,  read  Phodt. 

for  Thebei,  read  Thebe. 

for  obeenratioDt,  read  obserratioD. 

tar  of  Aptarui,  read  of  the  Aptarut. 

for  a  magnificent,  read  an  insignificant. 

for    Rhesius   (itouiA),    read    Rhisios 

for  the  place,  read  Athenae. 

for  between  four  and  fire,  read  about 
three. 

for  none  of  the  houses  were  more  than 
one  story  high,  read  none  of  the  houses 
appear  to  have  been  of  any  great  height. 

fnr  BABTLomA,  read  Hadran. 

for  Auriatae,  read  Autariatae. 

for  Marmariae,  read  Ifaenariae. 

for  [Pamuus];  read  [Mbssbnia]. 

for  u  S.  Fmcent,  read  C.  Etpichel.  For 
the  extreme  SW.  headland  of  Lusi- 
tania,  read  a  promontory  of  Lusitania, 
about  18  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus. 

for  LiuiA,  read  Oallaicia. 

for  m(«fiiiiMM,  read  t^mmrmt. 

for  ThracUns,  read  TbiBdan. 
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11.16 1. 


for  Ells,  read  Etis. 

for  west,  read  east. 

for  steepest,  read  deepest. 

for  Helicon,  read  Citbaeron. 

for  BuRA,  read  Achaia  ;  Cynaitha. 

for  HiBBOSOLYMA.  read  Jbbusalbm. 

for  aud,  read  and. 

for  Casso'tis,  road  Ca'sbotib. 

for  67,  read  76. 

dele  from  and  including  **  when  an  im- 

portant,**  down  to  ^'short  period  in 

Boeotia.** 
for  in  the  neighbourhood,  read  at  Co- 

roneia. 
after  the  word  battle,  insert  **  In  con- 

sequMice  of  this  battle,  the  Athenians 

lost  the  supremacy  which  they  had  for 

a  short  time  exercised  in  Boeotia.** 
for  Another  and  much  more  celebrated, 

read  A  celebrated, 
for  Od.  It.  39,  read  Od,  ix.  39,  seqq. 
for  16,  read  16. 
for  Pbnbius,  read  Eus. 
for  south,  read  north, 
for  Nakr-le-Dan,  read  Nakr-el'DaH. 
for  Jordanbs,  read  Palabbtina. 
after  A(«Cikmp,  insert  Thucy.  i.  100,  Iv. 

102. 
for  T.  6,  read  ▼.  62. 
before   the    reference  [Enopb],  insert 

ENKEAODOS.    [Amphipolib.] 
for  Inglircni,  read  Ingbirami. 
for  Volker.,  read  yoUter-, 
tor  LiMiA,  read  Gallabcu. 
insert  Aen. 

after  straight,  insert  line, 
for  this  istnrous,  read  the  isthmus, 
for  JuBTfMOPOLia  read  Justinianopolis. 
for  Partheniut,  read  Parthenlas. 
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for  left,  read  right. 

The  article  Lbbbn  sboald  come  after 

article  Lbbbdos  - 
for  BoUnu,  read  VoUm*. 
for  Botim-,  read  VoUpt-, 
for  north-eastern,  read  nortb*westem 
for  Od,  i.  40,  read  Od.  ix.  196,  seqq. 
for  Od.  ix.  197,  read  Od,  ix.  209. 
for  Nymphus,  read  Nymphas. 
for  Laconia,  read  Messenia. 
The  article  Mbthydbium  should  precede 

art.  BlBTHYMif  A  in  col.  a. 
for  p.  36,  read  p.  3.  b. 
for  rose,  read  descended, 
for  Philip  III.,  read  Philip  V. 
dele  pp. 

for  astoricracy,  read  aristocracy, 
for  367.  read  869. 
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881 
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1183 
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1190 
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1223 
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1228 
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10  b. 

for  362,  read  362. 

for  Gangites,  read  Angites. 

for  Mabs  Ultob,  read  Tbmplb  op  Mass 

Ultob. 
insert  of. 
dele  the  note  qfter  the  words  **  near  the 

Thermodon  ". 
for  coeurs,  read  course, 
for  Her.  1.  106,  read  Herod,  i.  103,  seqq. 
for  fW •,  read  Fo^, 

after  €^itf»mi,  insert  Etk.  Thermitanus. 
for  h  480,  read  p.  480. 
for  imperuosity.  read  impetuosity, 
for  69—88.  read  87-88.) 
for  Ukert,  li.  2.  «  230,  read  Ukert,  li.  pt. 

2,  p.  23a  "^ 

for  §  26.  read  p.  26. 


*  t.  means  from  the  tops  b.  from  the  bottom ^  of  the  column. 
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ABACAENUM. 

ABACAENUM  CAftkoiyov,  Kod.,  Steph  Byz.: 
AecUotra,  Ptol. :  JEth.  'Aeaxamyos:  nr.  7Wjpf,Bu.), 
&  city  of  Baljj  sitoattd  about  4  miles  from  the  N. 
ooest,  between  Tjndaris  and  Mjloe,  and  8  from  the 
fonner  cHy.  It  was  a  dtj  of  the  Sicnli,  and  does 
not  appeat  to  have  erer  received  a  Greek  cdonj, 
tiiongh  it  partook  largely  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  sod  dTilisatioD.  Its  teiritoiy  originally  indoded 
that  of  Tyndaris,  whidi  was  separated  from  it  by 
the  elder  Ditinysias  when  he  founded  that  dty  in 
B.  c.  396  (I>iod.  3dv.  78).  From  the  way  in  whidi 
it  is  mepotioiied  in  the  wars  of  Dicmysius,  Agathocles, 
and  JJieron  (EKod.  xiv.  90,  xix.  65,  110,  xxii.  Exc. 
A  Hoeschel.  p.  499),  it  is  dear  that  it  was  a  place  of 
f  power  and  importaaee  :  but  from  the  time  of  Hieron 
it  disappears  &om  histoiy,  and  no  mention  is  found 
of  it  in  the  Verrine  orations-  of  Cicero.  Its  name  is, 
however,  feund  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  still  continued  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Its  decline  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Tyndaris. 

TberQ  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ruins  visible  in 
the  time  of  FazeDo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modem  town  of  Tripi  is  situated,  were  those  of 
Abacaenum.  He  speaks  of  fragments  of  masonry, 
pnietrste  cdunms,  and  the  vestiges  of  walls,  indi- 
cating the  site  of  a  large  dty,  but  whidi  had  been 
destroyed  to  its  foundations.  The  locality  does  .not 
seem  to  have  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
tiireller.  (Fazelks,  de  lUb,  Sic  vl,  1\  Clnver. 
SiaL  Ank  p.  386.) 

There  are  found  coins  of  Abacaenum,  both  in 
silTGr  and  copper.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
the  common  type  of  the  former,  evidently  refer  to 
the  great  fntests  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  ndgh- 
boi  nng  mountains,  and  afford  pasture  to  large  herds 
ofswinc.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  ABACAENUM. 

ABAE  CA§ai.'  Eth,  'AScubs:  near  Exarhhd^ 
I^u.),  an  andent  town  of  Phods,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Opnntian  Locrians,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Aigive  Abas,  son  of  Lynceus  and  Hyperm- 
iKstx&j  and  grandson  of  Danaus.  Near  the  town 
and  en  the  xoad  towards  Hyampolis  was  an  andent 


ABALUS. 

temple  and  orade  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Abaeua.  So  cdebrated  was  this  orade, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
donius.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  votive  offer- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  first  time 
by  the  Persians  in  their  march  through  Phods 
(b.  a  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war  (b.  o.  34d).  Hadrian 
caused  a  smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  fonner  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  ancient  statues  in  brass  of  .^wUo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abad, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  andent  agora  and  the  andent  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac^* 
carding  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Stiabo,  Thradans  from  the  Phocian  town  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  EnboeaJ  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
Itttants  tl^  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a  peaked  hOl  to  the  W.  of  ExarhM,  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remiuns  of  the 
walls,  which  formed  the  indosure  of  the  temple. 
(Pans,  a,  85;  Herod,  i.  46,  viiL  134,  33;  Died, 
xvi.  530;  Strab.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  ».«.; 
Gell,  Itmercurj/t  p.  226;  Leake,  Northern  GHecCf 
voL  iL  p.  163,  seq.) 

ABAXLABA,  a  Boman  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Netiiia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of 
Kumidian  horse  Qlauri  Aurdiani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Apptihy  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Celtic  word 
Awnhf  water,  indicates  its  podtion  near  a  stream. 
Waichcrosam  Cumberland' also  claims  to  be  the 
ancient  AbaDaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hacirian  in 
A.D.  120,  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pythcas  to  be  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  distant  a  day's  sail  from  the- 
aestuary  called  Mentonomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwdt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaens, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  It  was 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  coast  upon  the 
Baltia  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11  ;  Diod.  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Gto^raphiey  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.). 
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2  ABANTES. 

ABANTES,  ABANTIS.    fEuBOKA.j 

ABA'NTIA.     [Amantia.] 

A'BARIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hyksos  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  Egypt.  For  details  see 
Aegyptus. 

ABAS  C^6as)f  a  riyer  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (Pomp,  35)  and  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxvii.  3)  as  crossed  by  Pompey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caucasian  regions.  Its  course  was  E.  of 
the  Gambyses;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonius  or  Alazon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  (Alasanf 
Alacks)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Cyrus.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  ('AeoffKot,  *Aecuryot),  a 
Scythian  people  in  the  N.  of  Colchis,  on  the  confines 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (within  which  they  are  some- 
times Included),  on  the  Abascus  or  Abasgus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  part  of  the  Euxine.  They  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  beautiful  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  Constantinople  for  eunuchs. 
These  practices  were  suspended  for  a  time,  on  their 
nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ;  but  the  slave-trade  in  these  r^ons 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ill. 
97),  and  lias  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrian. 
Feripl  PonL  Eux.  p.  12;  Procop.  B.  Goth,  iv.  3, 
B.  Pers.  ii.  29;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  :idyviyai.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.     [Abascl] 

A'BATOS,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
lac,  which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter. 
(Senec  Q.  N.  iv.  2;  Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AMBASUM  (Abbassus,  Liv.; 
"AfiSaffov,  Steph.  B.  s,  v.:  Eth.  *Afi€ourlrris)y  a 
town  of  Phiygia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  Ala&iassus  of  Hierocles,  and  the  Aif  a- 
DA3SE  of  the  Councils.  (Hierocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wesseling's  note.) 

ABDE'RA.  1.  (rh,  "Aihjpa,  also  "AeSijpov  or  -os ; 
Abdera,  -orum,  Liv.  xlv.  29;  Abdera,  -ae,  Plin. 
XXV.  53:  Eth,  'A^Jijpf-njp,  Abderites  or  -ita:  Adj. 
*A€^rjpiriK6s,  Abderiticus,  Abderitanus),  a  town 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (6  8t'  *A€^f>eoy  (t4wv 
fidcroSf  but  cf.  c.  109,  Karh,  "Ai^pa),  According 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  Abderus.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timesius  or  Timesias  of 
Clazomenae  as  its  first  founder.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
His  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
B.C.  656.  In  B.C.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Teos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  capture  of  Sardls,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colonised  Abdera.  (Herod.  I.  c;  Scymnus  Chins, 
665 ;  Strab.  p.  644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdera  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  ex- 
pensive honour  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  120.)  On  his 
flight  ailcr  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  "with  a  tiara  and 
Bcymitar  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Odiysae  when  at  its  height  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybulus, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Diod.  xiii.  72.)  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a  war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  b.  c.  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a  partial  success,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a  second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  XV.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdera  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  bemg  in  his 
time  a  free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  a  place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly- 
stylus.  Dr.  ClarkQ  {Traoeh^  vol.  iil  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

^Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  per- 
sons: among  others,  of  Uie  philosophers  Protagoi*as, 
Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this, 
its  inhabittuits  passed  into  a  proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.  (Juv.  x.  50;  Martial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  iv.  16,  vii.  7.) 

Mullets  from  Abdera  were  coaasidered  especixil 
damties  (Athen.  p.  118).  It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  (Id.  p.  324).    [H.  W.] 
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2.  (tA  "ASBripa,  AdJrjpo,  Strab. ;  "A^Ropa,  Ptol.; 
T^  "AeSripov,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  'AgJij- 
plTtjs;  Adra  or,  according  to  some,  Almeria)^  a 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  S.  coast,  betrveen 
Mahica  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  9.v.\  Plin. 
iiL  1.  s.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a  very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  which  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  either  a  colony  or  a  muni- 
cipium.  (Rasche,».t;.;Eckhel,vol.Lp.l3.)  [P.S.l 

ABELLA  (*A«€AAa,Strab.,Ptol. :  £:«A.  Abellanus, 
Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  3316,  Avellanus,  Plin. :  AveUa  Vec- 
chia),  a  city  in  the  mterior  of  Campania,  about  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
wasa  Greek  city  of  Chalddic  drigin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Cumae :  but  at 
a  later  period  it  had  certainly  become  an  Oscan  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  have 
been  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Campania;  and  though  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de 
CoknUiSf  that  Vespasian  settled  a  number  of  his 
freedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
from  that  treatise  and  fVom  Pliny,  that  it  had  not 
then  attained  tlie  rank  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  whicU 
we  find  it  ergoying  in  the  time  of  Trajan.     It  pro- 
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hiblj  became  sndi  in  the  ragn  of  that  emperor. 
(Strab.  p.  249;  Plin.  m.  5.  §  9;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §  68; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Grater.  Jfucr.  p.  1096,  1; 
Zmnptf  de  CoIonUSf  p.  400.)  We  learn  from  Virgil 
and  Silios  Italicns  that  its  territory  was  not  fertile 
in  com,  bnt  rich  in  fruit-trees  (maliferae  AbeUae): 
the  neighbourhood  also  aboonded  in  filberts  or  hazel- 
nuts of  a  yeiy  choice  qoalitj,  which  were  called 
from  thence  nuces  AveUanae  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  740; 
Sil.  ItaL  viii.  545;  Plin.  xv.  22;  Senr.  ad  Georg. 
iL  65).  The  modem  town  of  Avella  is  situated  in 
the  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines;  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  still  called  Avella  FeccAtd, 
occupy  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  forming  one  of 
the  under£dls  of  the  mountains,  aind  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain  beneath;  hence  Virgirs 
expression  "  deJtpectant  moenia  AbeUae."  The  ruins 
are  described  as  extensiye,  including  the  Testiges  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  ancient  waUs.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia^  p.  445;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin,  p.  19;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  597 ;  Swinburne,  Travels^  voL  L 
p.  105.)  Of  the  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tioD  in  the  Oscan  language,  whidi  records  a  treaty 
<^  alliance  between  the  citizens  of  Abella  and  those 
of  Nola.  It  dates  (according  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
period  shortly  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  is 
not  only  curious  on  account  of  details  concerning  the 
municipal  magistrates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliaries  we  possess  for  a  study  of  the 
Oscan  language.  This  curious  monument  still  re- 
mains in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola:  it 
has  been  repeatedly  published,  among  others  by 
Passeri  {Linffuae  Oscae  Specimen  Singuiart^  fol. 
Bomae,  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  Lepsius  {Inter,  Umbr,  et  Osc 
tab.  xxL)  and  Mommsen  (Die  Unter-ItalitcheH  JHa- 
W:te,p.ll9).  [E.H.B.] 

ABELLrNmiCAtf^XAiWK,  ^tA.  Abellinas-atis). 
1.  A  coQsidenible  city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Campania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  the  first  region 
of  Augustus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
reckoning  it  among  those  of  the  Hiqdni.  It  is 
placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  to  Salemum,  at  a  distance  of  16 
Boman  miles  from  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  m  history  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
which  it  became  a  colony  is  uncertain:  Pliny  calls  it 
only  an  "  oppidum,"  but  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
€U  CoUmOt  that  it  must  have  received  a  colony 
previous  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumvirate;  and  we  learn  from  various  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a  late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
local  magistrates,  and  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
kast  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valentinian.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  8.  9;  PtoLiii.  1.  §  68;  Lib.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
Inscr.  ap.  OrelL  Nos.  1180,  1181;  Lupuli, /ter  Fe- 
fmsin.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  andent  city  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitants established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  AveUtno,  which  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
but  not  the  sitiiation,  of  the  ancient  Abellinum.    The 
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ruins  of  the  latter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modem  city,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi^ 
and  immediately  above  the  river  Sabbato,  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  city  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  discovered  on  the  site.  (LupuK,  I.e.  pp.  33, 
34;  Romanclli,  vol  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  Trawlsy 
voL  i.  p.  118;  Craven,  Abrmei^  voL  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
nuces  Avellanae  was  frequently  derived  from  Abelli- 
num rather  than  Abdla.  (Harduin.  ad  IHin.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Besides  the  Abellinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  m 
tbejirtt  region  of  Italy,  he  enumerates  also  in  the 
second^  which  included  the  Hirpini  and  Apulians, 
**  Abellinates  cognomine  Protropi,"  and  '*  Abellinates 
cognominati  Marsi.**  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns:  the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
Abellinates  Marsi  at  Sfartico  Vetere,  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  npon,  [E.H.B.] 

A'BIA  (^  *A«fo:  nr.  Zamato),  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a  little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamenmon  ofiered  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  deriv«l  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Tburia  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  learn  from  an  extant  kscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Padandi,  Momm. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  dted  by  Hoffinaim,  Griech- 
enicmdf  p.  1020 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABLA'NUS  ("AftWj),  a  river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  fiJling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Abu,  who  dwdt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V,  "Aftoi.)  Stephanus  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  *A€urjf  which  he  interprets 
by  'TAo/o,  tooody  (Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  'rx4a).  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  ("Aftoi),  a  Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  bnanm, 
near  the  Hippophagi ;  but  there  were  very  diflerent 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (IL  xiil.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeus,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  *'  looking  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,"  Wlva&w  t*  o7X€- 
IJuLx<^y,  Kol  ityav&p  iwinifju>\ywy,  yXcucro^ywyf 
i^ictp  Tc,  Hucaiordrotv  iyBp^wp.  Andent  and 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nqurly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  &ct  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  NW.  and 
N.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealUi  lay  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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thej  lived,  and  who  were  suppoeod  to  psesenre  the 
innooenoe  of  a  state  of  natore ;  and  «f  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  <»Ueetivel7  hj  epithets  soited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  iiStoif  poor, 
with  scanty  meant  of  life  (from  a  and  fiUs),  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
iPQspecting  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
«ecar  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  Applied 
hj  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  pecfile  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  tluit  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Aesdiylos,  who 
prefixes  a  gnttoral  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  firnits  of  the  nntilled-earth ;  but  we 
have  no  indicati<m  of  where  he  placed  them  (Prom. 
SoluL  Fr.  184).  Of  those  coomientatorB,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a  proper  name,  some  ^lace 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  urged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ^  ILL  c.  ^.916; 
Steph.  Byz.  i.  o.);  in  &ct,  Jike  the  oone^ondent 
fabulous  peqple,  the  Hypevborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  Imowkdge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  tiie  unknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
(Samarkand)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anab,  iv.  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6) ;  but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
jnade  to  illustrate  the  old  m3rthical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianus  Mar- 
4oeUinns  places  them  N.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(m.  296, 303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Rhein, 
Mu8.  ¥ol.  iL  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  C^SiXa:  JEth,  *Aei\riv6s).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
aijtellation  in  the  districts  which  border  t^pon  Pa- 
latine. Themost  important  of  these  was  a  place  of 
.strength  in  Coele-I^yiia,  now  Nebi  Abclj  situated 
between  Heliimolii  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33^38'N., 
long.  36^  18^  £.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchf  of  Abilens,  and  is  friequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  ("ASiXa  iwucth 
\o6fi4rri  Avffwiov),     [ABn^EiTB.] 

Belleye  has  written  a  dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  BeUes  Lettzes  to  prove 
that  this  Abita  is  the  same  with  Leueoi  on  the 
river  Chiysorrboas,  which  at  one  period  aasnmftl 
the  name  of  ClaudiopoUt,  as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhcl.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  \ij  the  drcnmstance  that  medals  have 
been  preserved  of  a  town  in  Coele^yria  called 
Abila  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  frxmi 
the  pieces  themselves,  must  have  been  di&cent.from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345 ; 
PtoL  V.  15.  §  22 ;  Plin.  ir.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  Wessd.)  [W.  R] 

ABILE'NE,  or  am^y  'A'BILA.  CASiAryi^, 
•Aff<Ao),  a  district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanns,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  cf  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  A  certain  Ptdemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  suooeeded,  about  b.  c.  40,  by  a  son  named 
Lysanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  b.  a  33, 
at  the  instigatinn  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  purdiase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodoms,  from  wh(Hn  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (▲.D.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  ^e  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  the  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessor  towards 
A^ppa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfiither  Herod  theOreat,  together  (says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysanias 
(^A€tXxity  9k  riiP  AiNrav/ov),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Libanus.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  &e  tetrarchy  of  PhiL'p  with 
Batanaea  and  Tnuihonitia  and  Abila --^Avaayia  ^ 
aShu  iyry6v(t  rerpapxici.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4. 
§4,  7.  §  4,  xviil  7.  §  10,  xix.  5.  §  1,  xx.  6.  §  1, 
B.J.LlS.^lf  XX.  4.)  Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  ono 
passage  (AnL  xviii.  7.  §  10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (Ant.  xix.  5.  §  1)  ho 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  fonner  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  those  expressions  must  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Placidus, 
one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  ▲.  d.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R.] 

A'BT^OBA(AifPoea:Sckwarzv>ald,BlackFore$t\ 
a  range  of  hills  in  Germaqy,  extending  fmrn  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
SUva  Marciana.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Aibona,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriprtions.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lot.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  7)  incorrectly  places  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  too  rar  N.  between  die  Maine  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tadt  Cferm,  1 ;  Fest.  Avien. 
Descript.  Orb.  437 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ;  Martian. 
Capell.  vi  §  662 ;  comp.  Creuzer,  Zur  Gesch.  der 
AU-Bom.  CuUur,  pp.  65,  108.)  [L.S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  ('AeovyKls,  Ptd.  iv.  7. 
§  16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  §  181,  Abocds  in  old 
eiditions,  Abunds  in  Sling's:  Aboosimbel  or  Ipsamr- 
btd)j  a  town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  Bamses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt^  voL  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABODI'ACUM,    AUODI'ACUM  (^A^ovBioxov 
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Tab.  Pent;  PtbL  ii.  13.  §  5  Abuzacum,  Vit  S. 
Magn.  28)|  a  town  of  Vmdelicia,  probably  coin- 
ddug  with  the  modem  Epfach  on  tiie  river  Lech, 
where  remains  of  Roman  bmldings  are  still  extant 
The  stations,  howerer,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Pentingerian  Table  are  not  easily  identified  with 
the  site  of  Epfach]  and  Abodiacnm  is  placed  by 
some  topographers  at  the  hamlet  of  Peisenberg^  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itih. 
Anton.;  Muchar,  Norictm,  p.  283.)  pV.  B.  D.] 

ABOLLA  fAtfoAAo),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
only  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (#.  r.),  who  aflEbrds 
no  clue  to  its  position,  bnt  it  has  becoi  supposed,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
occupied  the  .site  of  Avola,  between  Syracuse  and 
JVbto.  A  coin  of  this  city  has  been  published  by 
jyOrvillo  (5tcti£s,  pt.  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
nnoertain  authority.  (Eckhel,  yol.  i.  p.  189 ;  Castell. 
5fci/.  rce.iVvm.p.4.)  [E.H.B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  QMiivw  ruxos  DStA,  *A«<»w- 
Tfixilrris:  Jnehoti)^  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphla- 
gonia  with  a  harbour,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  of  whom  Ludan  has 
left  us  an  amusing  account  in  the  treatise  bearing 
his  name.  (^DicL  of  Biogr,  vol.  L  p.  123.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ludan  {AUx,  §  58),  Alexander  pe- 
titioned the  emperor  (probably  Antoninus  Pins) 
that  &e  name  of  his  native  place  should  be  changed 
from  Aboni-Teichos  into  lonopolis ;  and  whetiber 
the  emperor  granted  the  request  or  not,  we  Imow 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopolis  in  liater  times. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  MardiBnus  and 
Hierocles;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
and  L.  Verus  we  find  the  legend  inNOnOAITny, 
as  wen  as  ABXINOTEIXITHN.  The  modem  Ine- 
boK  is  evidently  only  a  cormpdoH  of  lonopolis. 
(Strab.  p.  545;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15  ;  Ludan, 
Alex,f  passim;  Mardan.  PeripL  p.  72;  Ptol  v.  4. 
§2;  Hierod.  p.  696;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *Ae6pov 
ruxos.) 

ABORI'GINES  CA€opiy7pti),  a  name  given  by 
all  the  Soman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Latlum,  before  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Latiki.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
obvious  derivation  of  this  name  (ab  origine)  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  beoi  a  national 
title  reaUy  borne  by  any  people,  but  was  a  mere  ab- 
stract appellation  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tendedy  like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  other  derivations, suggested  by  later 
writers,  —  such  as  Aberrigine$^  fipom  their  wander- 
ing habits,  or  the  absurd  one  which  Dionysius  seems 
inclined  to  adopt,  ^  ab  $pwi^  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountains, — are  mere  etymological  fimdes,  sug- 
gested probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty,  that,  according  to  later  researches,  they 
were  not  really  autochthones,  but  foreigners  coming 
from  a  distance  (Dionys.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict  Orig. 
GenL  Rom.  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casci  (Sanfdus,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  an 
appellation  afterwards  used  among  the  Bomans  to 
signify  anytiiing  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
epithet  of  Sacranif  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  alao  a  national  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  particular  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
Bnt  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
Aborigines  must  have  been  established  in  general  use 
at  a  period  as  early  as  the  fifth  centniy  of  Borne; 
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fbr  (if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  DionyBins)  ft 
was  aheady  used  by  Calfias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinus  ''  king  of  the  Abm- 
gines "  (Dionys.  L  72):  and  we  find  that  Lyooi^uxn 
(writing  under  Ptolemy  Philaddphus)  spesks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  dties  "  in  the  land  of  the 
Boreigonoi"  a  name  which  is  evidently  a  mere  cor- 
mption  of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  Akx,  1258 ;  Tietz. 
adloc;  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Yano,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one  of  the  most  cre< 
dible  of  those  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Beats  and  in  the  vallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt  Vdiao  and  the 
Lake  Ftidnus.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descendlsd  upon  them  firom  the  stiU 
more  devated  r^ons  around  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast:  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  dSescended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  fitnn  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Sicufi,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themsdves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whde  plain  between  the 
Volsdan  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i  9,  10,  13,  14,  iL  49; 
Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  v.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  friiom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  fiftifying  their  towns.  In  coi^jnnction 
with  these  ames  they  contmned  to  occupy  the  phiins 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellbtian  of  Latini,  fi?om 
thdr  king  Latahus.    (Dionys.  i.  t^,  60;  Liv.i.  1,2.) 

Whatever  d^ree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  tile  frict  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pelasgio  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  difierent  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  dements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  coi^idered  as 
representing  the  non-Pekugic  put  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditi<His  above  rdated:  namely^ 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Gasd,  a  mountain  race  firom 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Aequi, 
Volsd,  and  other  andent  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  induded  under  the  term  of  Oscans  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  cleariy  distinct  from,  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  ori^  on  the  one  hand,  and  fipom  the  great 
Sabelhan  family  on  the  otiier.  (Niebuhr,  vol  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  Donaldson,  VarroniamUy  p.  3;  Abeken, 
MitUtUaUm^  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionysius  teUs  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
dties  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Us  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a  catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  his  AntiquUiea^  which  is  of 
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mach  interest  Unfbrtunately  most  of  the  names 
containod  in  it  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  travellers  have,  however, 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  question,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
Salto^  a  district  commonly  called  the  Cicolano, 
abound  with  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
construction,  have  been  referred  to  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  the  dties  mentioned 
by  Varro;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
knowledge  gives  weight  to  hia  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
dfii  SicuH  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen 
(Antichi  Stahilimenti  Italiei^  in  the  Armdli  deW 
Jnstituto  di  Corrispondema  Archeologica^  voL  y\. 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  locaUties 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  sup- 
posed identiflcatioos. 

1.  Palatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Palar- 
tine  hill  at  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Varr.  de  L,L.  v.  §  53  ;  Solin.  1.  §  14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Beate  ;  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time.  (See  Bnnsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
irdhis  oWoviiivri  for  v6\toos  olKOvfiivus  is  certainly 
Tery  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
pkce  still  called  PallanU,  near  TornleUa,  to  the 
right  of  the  Vta  Solaria^  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Reate.  (MartelH,  p.  195.)  Gell,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Foretta^  to  the  N.  of  Rietiy  where  remains  of  a 
p(dygonid  character  are  also  found.  Bunaen  concurs 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixing 
the  site. 

2.  Tribuia  (Tpf§o\a),  about  60  stadia  from 
Reate ;  placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Felice^  below  the 
modem  town  of  CanUdice^  whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  Martelli  appears  to 
confound  it  with  Tbibula  Mutusca,  from  which 
it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  SuESBULA,  or  Vesbula.  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
nysius  vary  between  Svco-^^Aa  and  06«<rS<J\o),  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribuia,  near 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  LeonesBcty  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leonetsa,  from  which  they  deriv« 
their  name. 

4.  SuNA  (2o^),  distant  40  stadia  from  Snes- 
bola,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Mars:  5.  Me- 
PHYLA  (MiT^Aa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  ruins  and  traces  of  waUs  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Obtikiuic 
(^Opovttnoy\  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  rains  of 
which,  as  weU  as  ite  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
farmer  magnitude;  —  are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonetsa  and  the  valley  of  the  Vdino,  Martelli, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  dties  (in- 
cluding Tribuia  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  Rietiy  to  the  Tallies  of  the 
Tvrano  and  SaUo  S.  of  that  city. 
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7.  CoRSULA  (KoptroCAa),  a  city  destroyed  shortly 
before  tiie  time  of  Varro,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Rcato,  along  the  Via  Curia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Coretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Reate 
towards  Temi  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Corsula  must 
have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velinus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  IssA,  a  town  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  a  lake,  probably  the  same  now 
called  the  Logo  dd  PU  di  Lngo :  and  9.  Marru- 
vimr  (MofwiiZoK),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Septem  Aquae, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Reate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
Fucinus  (Dionysius  has  r^v  M  Aarivriv  SUhv  €iVi- 
ovfftyj  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  t^i'  iwl  kifivrivi 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatia  (Barfo),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found: 
then  comes 

11.  TiORA,  sumamed  Matiene  (Tu^pa,  ri  koXov- 
lUwri  VLaTttivri)^  where  there  was  a  very  ancient 
orade  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a  distance  whid^  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coinddes  well  with  the  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rieti  to  a  spot  named 
Castore^  near  Sta.  Anatolia^  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  SaltOf  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
andent  dty,  and  presente  extensive  remains  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 1 5 ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalienj  p.  87.)  We  learn  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  "  in 
civitate  Thora,  apud  hiomi  VdinunL"  (Cluver. 
Ital  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Coitore  b  a  corruption  <^  Cas-Tora  (Cas- 
tdlum  Torae),  and  that  the  ruins  visible  there  are 
really  thoee  of  Tionuf 

12.  LisTA  (A/irra),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysius,  at  24  stadia  from 
Tiora ;  but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of  Reate. 
[Lista.] 

13.  The  last  dty  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigmes  is  CotyuA.,  or  CunuA  (Kor^Aw),  cde- 
brated  for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Civita  Duccde  and  Antrodoco)  there 
existe  no  doubt.     [^Cutiua.] 

Among  the  cities  of  L^om  itself,  Dionysius 
(L  44,  iL  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  ficulnea, 
Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 

*  The  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  Btk  riis  *lovpias 
6My  a  name  which  is  certainly  corrupt  Some 
editors  would  read  'loi/v/or,  but  the  em^idation  of 
Kovptas  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  fax  more  probable. 
For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Reate. 

f  Holstenius,  however  (Not  ad  Cluver,  p.  114), 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  TWono,  at  a  place 
called  CoUe  Piccolo^  where  there  is  also  a  celebrated 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia.  ^^  . 
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bjr  them  from  the  Siculians,  othen  apparently  new 
settlements.  Little  historical  dependence  can  of 
course  be  placed  on  these  statements,  bat  they  were 
probably  meant  to  distingnish  the  cities  in  question 
from  those  which  were  designated  by  tradition  as  of 
Pela^^ian  mgin,  or  colonies  of  Alba. 

Sallnst  (Cat.  6)  speaks  of  the  Aborigines  as  a 
mde  people,  without  £xed  laws  or  dwdlings,  but 
this  is  probably  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration:  it 
b  dear  that  Varro  at  least  regarded  them  as  pos- 
sessed of  fortified  towns,  t^nples,  oracles,  &c. ;  and 
the  natire  traditions  of  the  Latins  concerning  Janus 
and  Saturn  indicate  that  they  had  acquired  all  the 
primitiTe  arts  of  civilisation  before  the  period  of  the 
supposed  Trojan  colony.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABORRHAS.     [Chaboras.] 

ABRAUANNUS  CA€paovdyvos,  PtoLii.  3.  §  2), 
a  river  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  discharged  itself 
a  httle  northward  of  the  Promontorium  Novantum, 
or  Mull  of  Galloway  into  Luce-Bay.  Abravannus 
is  probably  the  stream  which,  flows  through  Loch 
Byan  into  the  sea — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  o£^ring  of 
J^au,  being  easily  convertible  into  the  Roman  form 
of  the  word  Ab-Ryan-us — Abravannus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABBETTE'NE.     [Mysia.] 

ABRINCATUI,  a  Gallic  tribe  (Plin.  iv.  18), 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  whose  frontier  was  near 
the  Curiosolites.  Their  town  Ingena,  called  Abrin- 
catae  in  the  Notida  Imperii,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  modem  Avranches ;  and  their  territoiy 
would  probably  correspond  to  the  division  o{  Av- 
ranchm,  [G.  L.] 

ABROTONUM  f  A^p^towf),  a  Phoenician  city 
on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  hi  the  district  of  Tripoli- 
tana,  between  the  Syrtes,  usually  identified  with 
Sasbata,  though  Pliny  makes  them  dififerent  places. 
(Scylaz,  p.  47 ;  Strab.  p.  835 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plin. 
V.4.)  [P.S.] 

ABSyRTroES  or  APSYTiTIDES  QAnlfuprtBts: 
Etk.  *A)lnfpTt{>s,  'Ai^pros:  Cherso  and  Osero)j  the 
name  of  two  iskmds  off  the  coast  of  lUyricum,  so  called 
because,  according  to  one  tradition,  Absyrtus  was 
slain  here  by  his  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason.  Ptolemy 
mentions  only  one  island  Apsorbus  ("Aif/o/^j&os),  on 
which  he  places  two  towns  Crepsa  (Kpe^a)  and 
Apsorrus.  (Strab.  p.  315;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  MeL 
iL  7;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  13.) 

ABUS  (6  'Affoj)  or  ABA  (Phn.  v.  24.  s.  20),  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  forming  a  part  of  the  £. 
prolongation  of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain,  and  sepa- 
rating the  basins  of  the  Araxes  and  of  the  Arsanias 
or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates  (Murad).  The  latter 
of  these  great  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  former  also  rises  on  its  N. 
side.  According  to  this  statement,  the  range  must 
be  considered  to  begin  as  fax  W.  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erzeroom,  while  it  extends  E.  to  the  Araxes 
6.  of  Artaxata.  Here  it  terminates  in  the  great, 
isolated  peak,  17,210  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  which  an  almost  uniform  tradition 
has  pointed  out  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
viii  4),  and  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
Daghj  and,  by  the  Persians,  Kvh-i-Nvh  (mowUain 
of  Noah):  it  is  situated  in  39°  42'  N.  lat,  and 
44°  35'  E.  long.  This  summit  forms  the  culminating 
p(unt  of  W.  AsLfi.  The  chain  itself  is  called  A  la-dagh. 
(Strab.  pp.  527, 531 ;  PtoL  v.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ABUS  ("A^oy,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  6:  Huniber),  one  of 
the  principal  rivers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  in  Britain.  It  re- 
ceives many  tributariesi  and  dischai^ges  itself  into  the 
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German  Ocean  south  of  Ocelum  Promontorium 
{Spurn  Head),  Its  left  bank  was  inliabited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe,  whom  the  Romans  entitled  Parisi« 
but  according  to  a  medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, no  great  town  or  city  anciently  stood  on  its 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI'NA,  ABUSENA,  a  town  of  VindeKcia, 
situated  on  the  river  Abens,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  Ahensherg,  Abusina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  military  station  Vinde- 
nissa  on  the  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  and  Roman  remains  still  discovered  at 
Abensberg.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABY'DUS.  I.  (^'A^wJoy,  Abydum,  PUn.  v.  32: 
Eih.  *A€v^v6i^  Abydenus),  a  city  of  Mysia  on  the 
Hellespontus,  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
alliance  with  the  Trojans.  (//.  ii.  836.)  Aidos 
or  AvidOf  a  modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  site  of  Abydos,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydus  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Hellespontus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7  stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a  small  port.  It  was 
probably  a  Thradan  town  originally,  but  it  became 
a  Milesian  colony.  (Thuc.  viii.  61.)  At  a  poyit  a 
little  north  of*  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  his  troops  were  conveyed  across  the 
channel  to  the  opposite  town  of  Sestus,  B.  c.  480. 
(Herod,  vii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  Abydus  to  a  promon- 
tory on  the  European  shore,  between  Sestus  and 
Madytus.  The  town  possessed  a  small  territory 
which  contained  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhausted.  It  was  bumt  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  possession  of  it  (Strab. 
p.  591);  but  it  must  soon  have  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterwards  a  town  of  some  note; 
and  H^^otus  (v.  Il7)  states  that  it  was  captured 
by  the  Persian  general,  Daurises,  with  other  cities 
on  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  b.  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  from  Athens  and  joined  DcrcyUidas, 
the  Spartan  conunander  in  those  parts.  (Thuo. 
viii.  62.)  Subsequently,  Abydus  made  a  vigo- 
rous defeoice  against  Philip  II. ,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydus,  with  other  Asiatic  cities,  to  be  free. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestus  are  coupled  together  in  the  old  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  who  is  said  to  have  swam 
across  the  channel  to  viat  his  mistress  at  Sestus. 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  port,  was  about  30  stadia,  according  to 
Strabo.  [G.  L.] 
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2.  In  andent  times  termed  Tms,  in  C!opUc 
Ebdtf  now  Ardhat  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nohos  TRnoTES,  and  was  situated 
on  the  Bahr  Tim^f  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  where  that  water-oooise  strikes  off  from  the 
Nile,  being  abont  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  riTer, 
in  lat.  26<^  W  N.,  long.  32°  8'  E.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  nnder  the  native 
kings,  and  ui  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itsdr.  Hers,  acoordmg  to  the  belief  generallj  pre- 
valent, was  the  borymg-plaoe  of  Osiris :  hem  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  bom,  and  the  two  first 
d3masties  in  Manetho  are  •composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  bnt  it  was  still  in  -existence  when 
Aromianus  MarceUinns  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abjdos  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  jears 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearlj  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  veiy 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hifls.  fodeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distmotum  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Ahydus  as  thmr  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
«xist,  are:  —  1.  An  extensive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnen  (Mtfja^Stftor  fiturCKttow^  Menmonu  regid) 
by  StndM  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  although 
nother  so  estenmve  nor  so  complicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigadens  that  this  build- 
ing was  the  w<nrk  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Bamses  IL,  father  of  Runses  the  Great. 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Ramses  the  Oreat  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
fiunous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  the  Tablet  cfAkydoiy  which  is 
•one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  &e  predecessors  of 
Ramses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydos 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Thinite  Home,  and  of  Abydus 
48  ito  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  .they  must  hi^o  been  intimately  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  plaoe  of  This.  <Stnib.  p.  813,  seq. ;  Pint. 
/«.  et  Os,  18;  Plin.  v.  9;  PtoLiv.  5;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  WesseL;  Steph.  B.  «.v.  els;  Amm. 
Marc  six.  12.  $  3;  Wilkinson,  Topographjf  of 
Thebet,  p.  397;  Eenrick,  Ancient  Egmt,  vol  i 
p.  45.)  fw.B.] 

A'BYLA,  «r  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
('A§vAi7  or  'Mikn  (TT^rif  "AtfvXvl,  Eratosth.: 
Ximiera,  Jebel-d-Mma,  or  ifonto  id  Macho),  a 
high  predpitons  rock,  fbnning  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  Athmtio  to  the  Mediterranean  (Fretnm  Gadi- 
<tanum  or  Herculeum,  Straitt  of  Gibraltar),  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septem  Fratros  (JsW  ZaUmt,  i.  e.  Ap^t  EiS), 
and  ^diich  appear  to  have  been  ^originally  included 
under  the  name  of  Abyhu    They  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a  low  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  about  3  nules  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  Roman  fortress  (Castdlum  ad 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  oif  which  is  on  the  hill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Calpe  {Gibraltar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  "  Columns  of  Hercules  "  ('HpcMcXcfcu 
<m^XMy  or  simply  (m$Aa<),  so  called  from  the 
fiible  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ;  Plin.  iiL  prooem.,  v.  1;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Ex- 
plorcUion  Sdent^fique  de  lAlgdrie,  torn.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'SIUM  ('AicoicVioi':  Eth,  'Aicaic^ffioj), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  Farrhasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  stadia 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aoacus,  son  of  Lycaon ; 
and  according  to  somQ  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  i£u»  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Acaceeim.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  a 
statue  m  atone,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hUl,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Elias.  (Pans.  viii.  3. 
§  2,  viu.  27.  §  4,  viiL  36.  §  10;  Steph.  Byz. «.  r.; 
Ross,  Seisen  im  Pelopotmee,  voL  L  p.  87.) 

ACADEMl'A.    [Athenae.] 

ACADE'RA  or  ACADl'RA,  a  region  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (Curt  viii  la 
§19.)  [P.S.] 

ACALANDRUS  <*Aic(iXaySpos),  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea:  but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Stimbo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  ite  banks  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  that  had  been  previously  held  at  He- 
raclea. [Heraguea.]  Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified itwith  theSakmdrellaf  a  small  river  between  the 
Baeiento  and  Agri  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Banao  and  Romanelli  are  oonoct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Caktndro,  flowing 
into  the  sea  a  littie  N.  of  Roeeto^xDii  about  lOmiles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Sitmo,  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundaxy  between  the  territories  of  Hera- 
clea and  Thurii.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  §  15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Cluver.  lUd,  p.  1277 ;  Barrius  de  A/nt,  Calabr. 
V.  20;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.     [Ctpkus.] 

ACANTHUS  CAxof^s  :  Etk.  'AjcMm: 
Erisso)j  a  town  on  tiie  E.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connecte  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1^  mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Athoa.]  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres, and  became  a  pUce  of  considerable  importance. 
XeriEes  stopped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  o. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitante  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  sunendered 
to  Brasidas  b  a  424,  and  ite  independence  was  shortij 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  Olynthians, 
but  eventually  beotme  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 
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(b.  c.  200)  Aeanthtifl  was  taken  and  plandered  bj 
the  fleet  of  the  Tepoblic.  Strabo  and  Ptolemj  erro- 
neously place  Acanthns  on  the  Sin^tio  gnlf,  bat 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  town  was  on  the 
StiTmonic  golf,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotos  and  other 
aathcnities :  the  error  may  have  perhaps  arisen  irom 
the  territory  of  Acanthns  having  stretched  as  fiir  as 
the  Singitic  gnlf.  At  Eriuo^  Uie  site  of  Acanthns, 
there  are  the  mins  of  a  large  ancient  mole,  advancing 
in  a  curve  into  the  sea,  luod  also,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill  npon  which  the  village  stands,  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  constracted  of  square 
blocks  of  grey  granite.  On  the  coin  of  Acanthns 
figured  below  is  a  lion  killing  a  bull,  which  confirms 
the  account  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125),  that  on  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthus  to  Therme,  lions 
seized  the  camels  which  carried  the  provisions. 
(Herod,  vii.  115,  acq.  121,  seq.;  Thnc.  iv.  84,  seq. 
V.  18;  Xcn.  Hdl.  v.  2;  Liv.  xxxL  45;  Plut. 
Quaest.  Graec.  30;  Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  North- 
em  GreecCy  vol.  iii.  p,  147.) 
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3.  (DaMoiir),  a  dty  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of  Memphis.  It 
was  in  the  Memphite  Nome,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Hep^anomis.  It  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
Oaxis,  and  received  its  name  from  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure composed  of  the  Acanthus.  (Strab.  p.  809; 
Kod.  i.  97;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.§  65,  who 
calls  the  town  *KKcarBwv  Tl6\is,) 

ACARNA'NIA  ('AxapraWa  :  'Aicaffydy,  4»os, 
Acaraan,  -Snis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
Greece,  was  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
gnlf,  QO  the  NE.  by  Amphilochia,  on  the  W.and  SW. 
by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia.  It 
contained  about  1571  square  miles.  Under  the  Bo- 
mans,  or  probably  a  little  earlier,  the  river  Achelous 
formed  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia ; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamanian 
towns,  extended  E.  of  this  river.  The  interior  of 
Acanumia  is  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of 
no  great  elevation,  to  which  some  modem  writers 
erroneously  give  the  name  of  Crania.  [Craioa.] 
Between  these  mountains  there  are  several  lakes, 
and  many  fertile  valUes.  The  chief  river  of  the 
country  is  the  Achelous,  which  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  coarse  flows  through  a  vast  plain  of  great  na- 
tural fertility,  called  after  itself  the  Paracheloitis. 
This  plain  is  at  present  covered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Achelous.  Owing 
to  this  drcumstacce,  and  to  the  river  having  fine- 
qnently  altered  its  channel,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  oif  Acamania  has  undergone  numerous  changes. 
The  chief  affluent  of  the  Achelous  in  Acamania  is 
the  Anapus  ("Antros),  which  flowed  into  the  main 
stream  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  There  are  several 
promontories  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
especially  named,  tha  promontory  of  AcnuM,  and 
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that  of  Crithote  (KpiOorr^),  on  the  W.  coast,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  small  bay,  on  which  the  town  of 
Astacus  stood.  Of  the  inland  lakes,  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melite  (McXkiy :  Tri- 
kardho)^  30  stadia  long  and  20  broad,  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae. There  was  a  lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  name  of  Myrtuntium  (Mvp- 
ro^rriow).  Although  the  soil  of  Acamania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Plmy  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxxvi.  19.  s.  SO),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
fishery  off  Actium  (ix.  56).  A  modem  traveller 
states  that  the  rocks  in  Acamania  indicate,  in  many 
places,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mountains 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  {Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society^  vol.  iii.  p.  79.)  •  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pastured  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achelcsjs  There 
were  numerous  i^ands  off  the  westem  coast  of  Acar- 
nonia.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the 
EcHDffADES,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  along  the  shore  to  the  N. ;  the  Taphiar 
Insulae,  lying  between  Leucas  and  Acamania,  and 
Leucas  itself,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  canal.  (Bespecting  Aotf- 
nania  in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Heise  durch  GriechehUmd^  voL  i.  p.  1 58,  seq.) 

Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  a  part 
of  Acamania,  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Amphilochia.] 

The  name  of  Acamania  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  earliest  times.  Homer  only  calls 
the  countiy  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeirus  (fitrttpos\  or  the  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  although  ho  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  countiy  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Leleges, 
and  the  Guretes.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  islands  off  the  westem  coast 
of  Acamania,  where  they  maintained  themselviti 
by  piracy.  [Teleboae.]  The  Leieges  were  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  possession  at 
one  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Lelboes.]  The  Guretes  are  said  to  have 
come  frxxn  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acamania, 
after  they  had  been  eneUed  from  the  former  country 
by  Aetolus  and  his  followers  (Strab.  p.  465).  Tho 
name  of  Acamania  is  derived  from  Acaman,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous.  (Thuc.  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intunate  that  an 
Axgive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acamania  at 
an  early  period.    In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 


*  In  the  year  b.  o.  239,  the  Acamanians,  in  the 
embassy  which  they  sent  to  Bome  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  ancestor  of  Bome,  being 
the  first  time  probably,  ns  Thirlwall  remarks,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  of  the  amission  of  their  name 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  xxviii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  462 ;  Thirlwall,  Eitt,  of  GreecCf  vol.  viii. 
pp.  119, 120.)  rn^n.n\o 
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B.  a,  fhe  Corinthians  founded  Leacas,  Anactorinin, 
Sollinm,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  (Strab. 
p.  452.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  ooontry 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior;  they  never  made 
mnch  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life;  and 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  thej 
were  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  their  ndghbonis,  and  living  bj 
robbery  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  The  Acar- 
nanians,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  such  were 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
although  they  were  doeely  connected  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Agraeans  and  Amphilochians  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambrada,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
Uellenio  nations.  Like  other  rude  mountaineers, 
the  Acamanians  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  formed  good  light-armed  troops, 
and  were  excellent  slingers.  They  lived,  ibr  ihe 
most  part  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountains.  They  were  united,  how- 
ever, in  a  political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a  woi^  now  lost.  QhKopvdvuv  IIoAi- 
Tffio,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thucydides  mentions  a  hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  which 
the  Acamanians  had  {iartified  9a  a  place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Thuc  iii. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  L^igue  were  usually 
held  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  chi^  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  G.  §  4;  oomp.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  the  meetings  todc 
pkoe  either  at  Thyrium,  or  at  Leucas,  the  latter  of 
which  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acamania  (Liv.  zzziii.  16,  17;  Polyb.  zxviii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  part  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acamanians,  they  used  to  hold  a  public 
judicial  congress  at  Olpae,  a  fortified  hill  about  3 
miles  from  Argos  Amplulochicnm.  Of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars. We  leam  from  an  inscription  found  at 
JPtmto,  the  'site  of  ancient  Actium,  that  there  was 
a  Council  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decrees  were  passed.  ("ESolt  r^  /SovAf  «ra2 
Ty  Koiv^  ru¥  'Axapvdyuy).  At  the  head  of  the 
League  there  was  a  Strategus  (^rpaTrryds)  or 
General;  and  the  Council  had  a  Secretary  (ypofifia' 
Tc^f ),  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  import- 
ance, as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  (/fpoT^Aos)  of  the  temple  of 
Apolb  at  Actium  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
high  rank;  and  either  his  name  or  that  of  Uie  Stra- 
tegus  was  employed  for  official  dates,  like  that  of  the 
first  Archon  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Intcript, 
No.  1793.) 

The  history  of  the  Acamanians  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  Thdr  hatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settiers,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
an  their  best  ports,  naturally  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
alliance  with  the  latter  arose  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum  by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambrada, 
about  B.C.  432.  The  Acamanians  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilochians,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  applied  for 
assistance  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  expedition  under  Fhormio,  who  took  Argos, 
expelled  the  Ambradots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alliance 
was  now  formally  conduded  between  the  Acama- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acamania 
which  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Astacos. 
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The  Acamanians  were  of  great  service  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  westem  part  of 
Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
larly in  B.  o.  426,  when  they  gained  a  signal  victory 
under  the  coounand  of  Demosthenes  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Ambradots  at  Olpae.  (Thuc.  ilL 
105,  seq.)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  they 
conduded  a  peace  with  the  Ambradots,  although 
they  still  continued  allies  of  Athens  (Thuc.  iii  114.) 
In  B.C.  391  we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Calydon  in  Aetolia;  and  as  the  latter  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemcmians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania,  commanded  by  Agesilaus.  The  latter  ravaged 
the  country,  but  his  expedition  was  not  attended 
with  any  lasting  consequences  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  6). 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetolians 
conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  the  west  of  Acar- 
nania;  and  the  Acamanians  in  consequence  united 
themsdves  closely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom 
they  remained  faithful  in  their  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  war  with  the  Bomans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Leucas,  their  prindpal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalae  that  they 
submitted  to  the  Bomans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16 — 17.) 
When  Antiochus  HI.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c  191,  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  their 
countryman  Srioasilochus  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
on  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  they 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Bome.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  1 1 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affiiurs  ol 
Greece  by  AemUius  Paulns  and  the  Boman  commis* 
doners  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.  c.  168), 
Leucas  was  separated  from  Acamania,  but  no  other 
change  was  nude  in  the  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
province,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Acamania  was  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Achaia  or  of  Epeirus,  but 
it  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time  as  part  of  Epeiros. 
[Achaia,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  of 
its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  NicopoUs, 
which  he  founded  afler  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
coPOLis];  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utteriy  worn  out 
and  e^austed.     (Strab.  p.  460.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Acamania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gulf,  from  £.  to  W. :  Limhaea, 
Echinus  (*Ex«wJ,  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  PKn.  iv.  2;  At 
Vasili)j  Heradda  (Plin.  iv.2;  Vonitza)^  ANACrro- 
RIX7M,  AcnuM.  On  or  near  the  west  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S. :  Thtrixtm,  Palabbus, 
Altzia,  Soluuh,  Astacus,  Oeniadae.  In  the 
interior  from  S.  to  N.:  Old  Oenia  [  enia- 
dae],  Cobonta,  Metropolis,  Stratus,  Bhyn- 
chus  CPi^x<>*)»  J^^e*"*  Stratus,  of  uncertain  site 
(Pol.  ap.  Atii.  iiL  p.  95,  d.);  Phytia  or  Phob- 
TBIAE,  Medeon.     The  Bonmn  Itineraries  mentioQ 
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^  cnl^  one  road  in  Acarnania,  which  led  from  Adiiim 
along  Ihe  ooaat  to  Calydon  in  Aetolia. 

^CCI  ("Aiuci :  Guadix  el  vigOf  hetweem  Granada 
and  Baza%  a  conaiderable  inhuid  city  of  Hispania 
TarracGDensis,  on  the  borders  of  Baetica;  under  the 
Bcmans  a  colonj,  with  the  Jos  Latinum,  under  the 
iall  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Oemella  Accitana.  Its 
coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  heads  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  Caligula,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  legions  iii.  ajid  vi.,  from  which  it 
vas  colonised  by  Julius  or  Augustus,  and  frum 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Cfemella  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  402,  404;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater, 
p.  271;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  34 — 35;  Easche,  ».«.) 
According  to  Macrobius  {Sat.  L  19),  Mars  was  wor- 
shipped here  with  his  head  surrounded  with  the 
sun's  rays,  under  the  name  of  Ketos.  Such  an 
emblem  is  seen  on  the  coins.  [P.  &] 

A'CCUA,  a  small  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20)  as  one  of  the  places  recovered 
by  Q.  Fabius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c  214.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lueeria,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ACE  CAio?:  Eth.'AKai6s),  the  Aocho  C^X^O 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  L  31),  the  Akka  of  the 
Arabe,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour  on  the  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  in  kt  32®  54',  long.  35°  6'  E.  It  is 
ntoated  on  the  pmnt  of  a  small  promontoiy,  the 
northern  extremitj  of  a  circular  bay,  of  which  the 
oppoaile  or  southern  horn  is  formed  by  one  of  the 
ndgoB  of  Mount  CarmeL  During  the  period  that 
Pt^emy  Sotcr  was  in  possession  of  Code-Syria,  it 
received  the  name  of  Ptolemais  (nroKt/uis:  £th. 
nroXf/totriyr,  flroA^Atafc^s),  by  which  it  was  long 
distinguished.  In  the  reign  of  tiie  emperor  Claudius 
it  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  was  styled  Colonia 
CuLUDn  Caesabis  Ptolemais,  or  simply  Colonia 
Ptolemais  ;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
generally  known  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
dAcrty  or  simply  Acre. 

The  advantages  o£fered  by  the  position  of  Acre 
were  recognised  frtxn  an  early  period  by  those  who 
desired  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
was  already  a  great  city;  and  although  it  has  under- 
gone many  vidssitudee,  it  has  always  maintained 
a  certain  degree  of  importance.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  though  nominally 
included  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tributioa  of  the  dominicms  of  Alexander  it  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  fell 
under  the  Sekucidae,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
peatedly eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  is  sidd  at  present  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  [W.  R.] 

A'CELUM  (^«>2o),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
YcnetiA,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  miles  NW.  of  Treoiso,  (Plin.  liL  19.  s.  23 ;  PtoL 
iii.  I.  §  30.)  The  name  is  written  "AircSov  in  our 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Acdum  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modem  towiL  We  learn  frum  Panlus  Diaconus  (iii. 
25,  where  it  is  conuptly  written  Acilmm)^  that  it 
was  a  bishop's  see  in  the  6th  century.  [E.  U.  B.l 
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ACERRAE  (*Ax^#<u:  Acenanns).  1.  Adfcy  m 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8  mike  NE.  of 
Naples,  still  called  Acerra,  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  dty  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Rome;  shortly 
after  the  condusion  of  which,  m  b.o.  332,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  several  other  Campanian  dties, 
obtained  the  Roman  "  dvitas,"  but  without  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
ly vras  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimatdy  obtained  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  dtizens.  (Liv.  viiL  17;  Festus,  s,  v. 
Municipiwny  Mumceptj  and  PraefecturOj  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  MUller.)  In  the  second  Pum'c  war 
it  was  fidthful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
^count  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  the  Acerrani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  dty,  B.C.  210.     (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  xxvii.  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besieged  1/y  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  offered  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  B,  C.  1 42, 45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of" 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  sufiered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanius, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Georff.  ii.  225;  and  Servius 
ad  loc.\  Sil  ItaL  viu.  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  recdved  a  colony  under  Augustus  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  coiyunc- 
tion  wiUi  Kola  and  Nuceria,  apparently  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  munidpal  town.  (Strab.  y. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Inscr.  no. 
8716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
site  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupoli,  Iter  VenU' 
sm.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  wim  an  Oscan  legend 
whidi  were  referred  by  Eckhd  aiKi  earlier  numisma- 
tists to  Acerrae,  belong  properly  to  Atella.  QSiU 
lingen,  Nwnitmatique  de  VAneiemie  ItaXie^  p.  190; 
FriedlSnder,  Oskischen  Mmzen,  p.  15.) 

2.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Pdybius  describes  it  merely  as  dtu- 
ated  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  wiords 
are  copied  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium:  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabuk 
places  it  on  the  road  from  that  dty  to  Laus  Pompeia 
(Lodi  Vecchio)f  at  a  distance  of  22  Roman  miles 
frtnn  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  These 
distances  coindde  with  the  podtion  of  Gherra  or 
Gera,  a  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  PkeiffhetUmef 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  condderable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Roman  conquest:  and  in  B.C. 
222,  held  out  for  a  considerable  time  against  the 
consuls  Marcellus  and  Sdpo,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  (PoL  ii.  34 ; 
Plut.  Marc.  6 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; 
Steph.  B. ».  V. ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Yatriae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
8. 19)  as  having  been  dtuated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  due  to  its  po- 
rition  is  lost.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACES  ("Am^f),  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  through 
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a  plain  snrronnded  bj  monntains,  respecting  which 
a  stoiy  is  told  by  Herodotus  (iii.  117).  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  dear,  at  all  eTents,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Acesines.    [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  (•Aic«<r(io|s),  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromenimn. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Nazos  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  b.  o.  425  :  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iiL  8)  Asines,  and 
by  Vibins  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asinius.  Both  these 
writers  phice  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Cantaraj  a  con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  following  throughout 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schizdy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nazos.  The 
Onobalas  of  Appan  (B,  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  :  it  is  a  very  small  stream, 
while  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  93 ;  Mannert,  vol  ix.  pt 
iL  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  CAjctffitnris:  Chenab:  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1 138,  makes  the  i  long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  e.  Five  Waters)  to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  xmder  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  kt.  28®  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga,  which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  "Zoof^poipdyos,  a  word  so 
like  to  *AyZpwpi!yoif  or  'AX«|av8po^<i7or,  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Hydaspes 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde  von  Asien^  vol.  iv.  pt.  L  p.  456 : 
for  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.     [Seoesta.] 

ACHAEI  (*Axaio/),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Helical  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Argos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  CApyos  'AxouiciJv,  Horn.  IL 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difference  of  opinioQ  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  dominions  of  which  his  father, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  in  order  to 


ACHAIA. 
explain  the  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Phthiotis  to  Aigoe, 
nuuried  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  people  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lacc- 
daemon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Peldps  brought  with  hun  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  There  is  a  totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  b  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgoa 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from  Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Acbaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
fiir,  as  to  assign  a  Pelasgio  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  Jlist.  of  Cfreece^  vol.  i  p.  109,  seq.) 
The  ODljJact  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
exbtence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Acha^ns  or 
Panachaeans  (llavaxcuolj  IL  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In  the  same  marmer  Pelopoimesus,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  b  called  by  the  poet  the 
Achaean  land.  {*Ax<uis  ycua,  Hom.  IL  L  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(Alyia\6i)  or  the  "  Coast,"  and  was  inhabited  by 
lonians.  The  latter  were  defJeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.  (Sb*ab.  p.  383;  Paus. 
vii.  1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  comp.  Herod,  i.  145.)  The 
further  hbtory  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  under 
Achaia.  The  Achaeans  foxmded  sevraal  colonics, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.     [Croton;  Stbaris.] 

ACHAIA  ('Axofo,  Ion.  'Axo*/i7:  £ih,  'Axoirfr, 
Achaeus,  AchlvuSj^m.  and  adj.  ^Axcuds,  Adiaias, 
Achilb:  Adj,  ^Axouxdsy  Achoicus,  Achaius).  1. 
A  dbtrict  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  ('Axcuoi  ol  ^ivrai)  to 
dbtinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelo- 
poimesus. [For  detaib  see  Aciiael]  It  was 
from  thb  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achilles  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  thb  hero  were 
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I  CBOed  Mjimidans,  and  HeUenes,  and  Achaeans. 
{JL  iL  684.)  This  district  oontiiiiied  to  retain  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (viL  173, 
197),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phthia  were  called 
Phthiotan  Achaeans  till  a  still  later  period.  (Thuc 
viiL  3.)  An  account  of  this  part  of  ThJBSsaly  is 
giren  under  Thksraija. 

2.  Originally  called  Aeoialus  or  Aeoialeia 
(^Aiyta\6Sf  AfyuiXcia,  Horn.  IL  iL  675;  Paus.  vii. 
1.  §  1;  Stiab.  p.  383),  that  is,  "the  Coast,"  a 
province  in  the  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  extended  along 
the  Cknrinthian  gulf  from  the  river  Larissus,  a  little 
8.  of  the  promontory  Araxus,  which  separated  it 
£nom  Elis,  to  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it 
from  Sicyonia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, anil  on  the  SW.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
alacig  the  coast  is  ab<nit  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  from  about  12  to  20  miles.  -Its  area  was 
probably  about  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
only  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  lying  upon  the  slope 
of  the  northern  range  of  Arcadia,  through  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  invaded  from  the  souUi.  From  this  moun- 
tain nmgo  descend  numerous  ridges  running  down 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  cm  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  thevallies  between  them  are  generally 
very  fertile.  At  the  present  day  cultivation  ends 
with  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
cm  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
are  drained  bynumerous  streams;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
course  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
most  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
paienilly  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbours. 
Colooel  Leake  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
cioast  of  Achaia  '*  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
coarse  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  frx>m  the  lofrjr  mountains  that  rise 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  'Wherever 
the  rivers  are  largest,  the  pUms  are  most  extensive, 
and  each  river  has  its  correspondent  promontoiy 
proportioned  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.  These 
promontories  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
openiiigs  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
mountains."    {PelopormeBiacOj  p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Patrae ;  it  is  called  MoKS  Pakachajcus 
by  Polybins,  and  b,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Sdo- 
esaa  of  Pliny  (rh  Ucvntxaiichv  6poSy  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
Plm.  iv.  6:  Voidhid).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
hei^t.  (Leake,  TrctveU  in  Mortar  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
Peiopoone$iacaj  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
cuoos  promontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepamum 
(Ap^oror:  C.  Dhrepano),  the  most  northerly 
po^  in  Peloponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Bhium,  but  it  is 

^  the  low  sudy  point  4  miles  eastward  of  the  hitter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pausanias  with  the  sickle 
of  Cronus;  but  wo  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  form  of  a  Zpiwwov^  or  sickle. 
(Stiab.  p.  335 ;  Paus.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
voL  iil  p.  415.)  2.  EmrM  (Tfov:  Cattle  of  the 
Morta)f  4  miles  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tiooed  above,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  Airmi- 
BHIUM,  sometimes  ^so  called  Bhium  {*Ami/ipiov: 
Cattle  of  Jiutn$lt)f  cm  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
Lodis.  In  order  tc  distinguish  them  from  each 
ether  the  former  was  called  t^  'Ax(uK6yf  and  the 
latter  rh  VLoXMcpucip  from  its  vicmity  to  the  town 
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ot  Molycrdum.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  DodweU  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thncydidcs  makes 
it  7  stadia,  Strabo  5  stadia,  and  PUny  nearly  a 
Roman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Bhium  there 
was  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc  ii  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Dod- 
well,  Clatsical  Tour^  vol  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Jforeo, 
vol  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Abaxus  ("Afxi^of :  Kalogrid), 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  Elis,  but  the  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (Pol  iv.  65;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Pans.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peuus 
(No.  14).  1.  Stthas,  or  Sys  (2^os,  20$),  form- 
ing  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a  procession 
of  children  from  iScyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  dty.  (Paus.  ii  7.  §  8,  il.  12.  §  2, 
viL  27.  §  12;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  4;  comp.  Leake, 
Moreoj  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Peloponnetiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Crius  (Kpi6s\  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  of 
Aegcira.  (Paus.  viL  27.  §  11.)  3.  Crathis 
(KpaBis :  Akrata)^  rising  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  fiilling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  iiAvpoos,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achida,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  m  the  Arcadian  mountam  of  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Cal- 
Imu  t»  Jov,  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§11,  viu.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  §  4;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  iii  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  Buraicus  (iroro^y 
BovpaI)r($s:  river  of  Kalavryta,  or  river  <^  Bura), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  £.  of 
Bura.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Paus.  vii  25.  §  10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  /.  e.)  6.  Cebtvites  (K^fwylrns:  Bok- 
hmia)j  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  fiUling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vH.  25.  §  5;  Leake,  L  c.)  6. 
Seldtus  (2fAiwC$:  river  of  Vottitza)^  flowmginto 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegiiun.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  /.  c.) 
7,  8.  Meoanttas  (Mtyoplras)  and  Phoenix 
(♦oZkiI),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii  23.  §  6.)  9.  Bounaeus  (BoXwcuby), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  £.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  10.  Selemnus  (SeAc/ixos), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum and  Rhium,  a  little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Pans, 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  Charadrus  {XdpaBpoi: 
river  of  Velvitzi)  and  Meiucuus  (MelAixof :  river 
o(Stfhena),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Bhium  and  Patrae.  (Pans.  vii.  22. 
I  11,  vii.  19.  §  9,  20.  §  1.)  13.  Glaucus 
(rxawcoy  :  Lffkay  or  Lafkd)^  falling  into  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peirus  (Jiupoz  :  Kam/t- 
nitza^  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Olenns.  This  river  was  mentbnfi4  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peiros,  as  we  learn  frcmi  Strabo. 
It  is  described  bj  Leake  as  vide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  February,  although  no  rain  had  fallen 
£}r  some  weeks.  Into  the  Peirus  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tcvdcas),  which  in  its  turn  received  the 
Cauoon.  The  Peims  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pi8nis(n(ffp<w),  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  b7  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Herod.  L  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1,  22.  §  1;  Leake, 
ToL  iL  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  (McAar),  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. XMonysius  Periegetes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386 ;  Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Larisus  (Adpuros:  Maina),  farming  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  Ells,  rising  in  Mt.  ScoUis, 
and  fiilling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii.31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(AiyioXcis),  or  the  "Coast-Men,"  from  Aegialus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  though  some 
writers  sought  a  mythical  origin  for  the  luune,  and 
derived  it  from  Aegialeus,  king  of  Sicyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Pans.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  the  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
account,  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  countiy,  married 
his  daughter  Helioe,  and  succeeded  him  on  tiie  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  Aegialian  l9nians.  The  lonians* 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtun  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  oonunand  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Helice,  where  they  sustained  a  siege  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  uod  sought  refrige 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achaia.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Pans, 
vii.  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  ncnthem  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Hiad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a  town  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Aegium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
seted twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demt  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  h&ea. 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  {fi4pta)j  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  Uieir  league.    Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  establii^ied  number  of  the  oonfede- 
ratioiL  These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  and  es- 
tablished a  democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  oonoems. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellene,  A^^eira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Bhypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Hiareis  (ae),  Olenus,  E^e, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ;  but  it  appears  frtun  the  list  in 
Poly  bins  (ii.-  41),  that  Leontium  and  Ceryneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Bhypes  and 
A^ae,  which  had  fiillen  into  decay.  Pausanias  (vii. 
6.  §  1)  retains  both  Bhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae;  but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Pdybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  th^  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  of  a  religious  rather  than  of  a  political 
nature.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independentiy  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral ; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  whero 
tiicy  offered  a  common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ;  but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c.  373  [Heuce], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  A^um,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachaean  Demeter.  (Paus.  viL  24; 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  nnwt  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  b.  o.  454  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  c.  445.  (Thuc.  i.  11 1,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantiy. 
(Thuc  iL  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a  high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  oif  their  sincerity  and  good  foith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  ago  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  oolonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thcbans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pol.  iL  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  batUe  of  Chacro- 
neia  (b.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  agiunst  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  dti2ens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  lefl; 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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•Qjr  ftssistaoce  to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
miazi  tntr  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Pans.  vii. 
6.)  Bat  their  independent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
yikaasj  of  the  Macedonian  nilers,  and  Demetrius, 
Cassander,  and  Antigonos  Gonataa  placed  garrisons 
in  their  cities,  or  heM  possession  of  them  by  means 
of  tyrants.  Such  a  state  of  things  at  lei^h  be- 
came insupportable,  and  the  commotions  in  Mace- 
donia, which  followed  the  death  of  Ljsimachus  (b.  o. 
281),  afforded  them  a  BiTOuraUe  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  joke  of  their  oppressors;  and  the 
Gaulish  invasion  which*  shortly  followed  effectually 
prevented  the  Macedonians  from  interfering  in  the 
a&irs  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Their  example  was  speedily  Mowed  by  Tiitaea 
and  Pharae  ;  and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
leoew  the  ancient  League.  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.  o.  280.  Five  years  afterwards  (b.  a 
275)  they  were  joined  by  Aeginm  and  Bura,  and 
the  accession  of  the  former  city  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  had  been  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
of  the  earlier  League  after  the  destruction  of  Uelice, 
as  has  been  abeady  related.  The  mam  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  League  were  nowfixed,  and 
a  coiamn  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
ooofederate  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Ceiyneia  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
odIj  three  remaining  cities  of  the  ancient  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  oonfederatioin,  namely, 
Leootium,  Aegeira,  and  PeUene;  for  Helice  had  been 
evallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wanis  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
mentioned  above  soon  afterwards  united  themselves 
to  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(Pd.  iL  41;  Strab.  p.  384;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1.) 

The  Achaean  Loigue  thus  renewed  eventually 
became  the  meet  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
and  it  happened  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
people,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
beraio  age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  from 
histoy  for  several  centuries,  again  became  the 
greatest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
of  the  nation's  independence.  An  account  of  the 
coDstitntiaQ  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionaiy 
of  Anti<initics  (art.  Achaicwn  Foedua),  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  its  fundamental  laws.  The  great 
object  of  the  new  League  was  to  efiect  a  much 
doaer  political  union  tlum  had  existed  in  the  former 
ooe.  No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entke 
naticD,  although  each  was  allovred  the  undisturbed 
eoDtrol  of  its  internal  affidrs.  This  sovereign  power 
raided  in  the  federal  assembly  Qnivo^t^  iKicXriala, 
cw^piov)  which  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 
at  Aegium,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
though  extraordinazy  meetings  might  be  convened 
bj  the  officers  of  the  League  either  at  A^um  or 
eiseidiere.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  30,  was  allowed  to 
«peak ;  but  questions  were  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
»hite  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a  majority  of 
the  dtiee,  which  were  members  of  the  League.  In 
additioo  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a  Council 
{BovK^},  which  previously  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tioos  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were:  1.  The 
Straiegw  or  general  (2TpttTiry<^0i  whose  duties  were 
partly  military  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  confoderacy.    For  the 
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first  25  years  there  were  two  Strat^ ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (B.a  255)  only  one  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  Ceryneia  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (Pol.  ii.  43 ;  Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bably at  this  time  that  an  Hipparchua  (Xmmpxos) 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Strat^us,  whose  office  had  been 
abdished.  We  also  r^  of  an  Under-Strategus 
{pwoiTrpamfy6s)f  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  chief  Stratcgus.  2.  A  Secretary  of 
State{ypatifiartvs),  3.  Ten  Demiwrgi  (pfifiuwpyol'), 
who  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiurgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
Strategus  vras  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a  year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategus  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
phice  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
{ArcU.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  dehvered  his  native  city  Sicyon  fitmi  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  follow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.  o.  251),  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  Le^^e.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cities  from  then:  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  his 
able  management  the  confidderacy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonus  Qonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Acliaeans,  and  they  were  supported  m  their  efibrts 
by  the  AetoUans,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  League  ei^ed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expdled  the  tyrant, 
and  united  this  important  city  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megara,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  a  239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  Lei^e ;  and 
in  B.C.  236  it  received  the  accession  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a  fiir  more  formidable  opposition  firom  Sparta  than  ho 
had  anticipated.  Cleomenes  IIL,  who  had  lately  as- 
cended the  Spartan  throne,  was  a  man  of  energy ;  and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  for  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  vnth  the 
Achaean  towns ;  and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Tegea, 
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s^d  Mantineia,  which  had  joined  the  Aetolian  League 
And  had  been  ceded  bj  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  oat  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
Leagae,  b.o.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Poljbios 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  in 
several  battles  and  lost  some  important  places ;  and 
80  unsaccessfhl  had  they  been,  that  thej  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a  coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief.  Aratos 
was  unable  to  brook  this  humiliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  applied  to  Antigonns  Doson  for  help,  thus 
undoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willinglj  promised  his  assistance;  and 
the  negotiations  wiUi  Clemcnes  were  broken  off,  B.C. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  bj  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  B.C.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus 
became  master  of  Sparta ;  but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Adiaean  League,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  tiie  Utter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  b.  c.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aotolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus^  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  <m  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  condude  a  peace  in  B.C.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassab 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  belie\'ed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a  slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  Len^e  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians imd  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
broithed  into  them  amartial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(b.c. 208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  req>ected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  conduded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  b.  c.  1 98.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machani- 
das as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetdians  in  b.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  dty  to  join  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191)  the 
Messenians  and  the  Eleans  also  joined  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Pdoponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
under  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in 
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D.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  dty  and 
abolishing  tiie  laws  of  Lycurgus,  their  conduct  was 
severdy  censured  by  the  senate ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  dearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Adiaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  cffer  a  constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording  the 
Romans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
oortas.  Xenon,  and  Polybius.  Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a  servile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandiz^nent  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  up  a  list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.  a  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  hdp  to 
Perseus.  The  Romans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
thdr  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  country,  thero 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  abiUty,  Uke  the 
historian  Pdybius ;  but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  vident  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  thdr  long  and  uiq*ust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  thdr  country  into  a  war  with 
Rome.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  B.C.  147,  and  reqmred  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  dties  should  be  severed  from  the 
League,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  recdved  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critdaus,  who  was  their  general,  used, 
every  effort  to  inflame  the  pasdons  of  the  people 
against  the  Romans.  Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critdaus  marched  northwards  through  Bo^)tia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  tiie  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  frY>m  Mace- 
donia. He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a  little  S.  of  ThermopyUe ;  his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battie.  Metellus  fellowed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaeus,  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  Romans.  Meantime  the  consul  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  triflii^  success  against  the 
Roman  outposts,  Dittst  ventured  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  were  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  'surrendered  without  a  blow.  Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  uiifortunate  dty.  The 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  children 
were  reserved  as  slaves:  and  after  the  dty  had 
been  stript  of  «11  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flames,  b.  c. 
146.   [CoiUKTHUs.]    Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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League,  and  'wHli  it  the  independence  of  Greece ; 
bat  the  recollection  of  the  Achiiean  power  was  perpe- 
tuated hy  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  the  Bomans 
gave  to  the  soath  of  Greece,  when  they  formed  it  into 
a  province.    (Pans.  viL  16,  sub  fin.) 

The  history  of  the  Achaean  Leagne  has  been 
treated  with  abiKty  by  several  modem  writers.  The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are:  —  Helwing,  GeS' 
ckickte  da  Achaitchen  Btmdea,  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Schom,  GtickUhte  GriechenhncTs  von  der  Eniste- 
hmg  des  Aetol,  tmd  Achai$(^en  Bundes  hit  auf 
dU  ZentoTung  Cortnths^  Bonn,  1833  ;  Flathe's 
GtK^nckU  MacedomenSy  vol.  ii.,  Ldpz.  1832 ;  Mer- 
kker,  Achaicormn  lAbri  III.,  Darmst.  1837  ; 
Brandstater,  Gesck,  des  Aekiluchm  Landet,  VoVces 
md  BwndiSj  Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  HettenismuSy 
vta.  D.,  Hambnrg,.  1843  ;  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Grtectj  Tol.  Tiii. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W. :  Peixenb,  with  its  harbonr  Aristo- 
nautae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Oloros  and 
Gon^ssa,  or  Donnssa:  Aegeira,  with  its  fortress 
PheDoe  :  Aeoak  :  Bura  :  Ceryneia  :  Hkt.tce; 
AzGiuif ,  with  the  dependent  places  Lenctrum  and 
Erinenm :  the  harbonr  of  Panorhus  between  the  pro  • 
iDootories  of  Drepanom  and  Rhium :  Patrae,  with 
the  dependent  places  BoHne  and  Argyra :  Olenus 
with  the  dependent  places  Peirae  and  Eoryteiae  : 
Dtme,  with  the  dependent  places  Teichoe,  Heca- 
tcoihaeon  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Pharae: 
Lboictiuu:  Tritaea.  The  following  towns,  of 
which  the  sites  are  unknown,  are  menti(xied  (mly  by 
Stejdianas  Byzantinns:  Acarra  (^Axo^):  Alos 
CAAos)  :  Anace  (^hvdicri)  :  Aschelon  ('Atrxfioi') : 
Aeotus  ( ACorros)  :  Pella  (niAXa)  :  Phaeatns 
(♦(utrr^s):  PoUtda  (UoKirttd):  Psophis  (Yok^)^): 
Scdis  (5«J\ts) :  Tame  (Tdpyri) :  Tendum  (T^- 
rtiov):  ThriOs  (SpioDs),  which  first  belonged  to 
Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Athenaeos  (ziv.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tromileia    (Tpo^Aeia)   celebrated  for  its 
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Bespecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
see  M&ller,  Dorians^  voL  ii  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake's 
i/orva,  Tols.  iL  &  ilL,  and  Peloponuesiaca;  Boblaye, 
JUckercheSj  p.  15,  seq. ;  Gurtiiis,  Felopomietotj  vol. 
L  p.  403.  seq. 


COIN  OF  achaia. 

3.  Achaia,  the  Boman  province,  indnding  the 
wbde  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hellas  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
time,  however,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Boman  province,  as  well  as  its 
exact  fimits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.  It  is 
tBoally  stated  by  modem  writers  that  the  province 
was  formed  on  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
B.C.146;  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning  this  statement.  In  the  first  phice  it  is  not 
stated  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  formed 
into  a  province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
bins  on  the  subject  would  be  conclusive,  if  we  pos- 
sessed entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
fragments  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  there  is  no 


allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Boman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Bomans  for  the  cansoIi£ition  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  would 
hare  been  unnecessary  if  a  provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
government  of  each  dty  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  foderal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybius  the 
federal  ass^nblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  hdd, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re> 
pealed.  (Pol.  xl.  8 — 10  ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  andent  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Bomans  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  ^  &woSf9o- 
/jLfvri  ffOTck  Koufhp  ro7s  'EWrjaiv  iXfvBtptaf  and 
also  of  ^  diro8o0cura  rois  ^Ax^dois  iwh  'Ptfiaiuv 
vo\lrtia,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Boman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bockh,  Corp,  Xntcript  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  468.)  8.  We  are  ex- 
preeily  told  by  Plutarch  (Cm.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lucullus  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (o(^»  tU  r^w  'EAAdSa  'Pw/Muot 
irrparrfYohs  1iirir4fiirovro);  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  Uie  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques* 
tioning  this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  govemor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  tibey  had  been  subject  to  a  provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pis,  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  separate  provmce  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
govemor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  for  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesar  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeirus,  the 
ktter  of  which  formed  part  of  Blyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Plon 
Cass.  liiL  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  firom  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Arm,  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
CUutd.  25).  In  the  rdgn  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (Acta  Apost  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty';  but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provindal  govemroent  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§3,4;  Suet  Vesp.  8.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Boman  empire,  says:  *EfiB6/jiriv  'Axofov 
/i«X/>t  OcTToXias  Kol  Ahu^y  kuI  'AKOfn^dyuy,  koI 
Tivmv  'HiretpvriKcir  iBvuv,  5<ro  t^  MoiccSoWf 
vpoctipKPfai,  "  The  seventh  (province)  is  Achaia,  up 
to  ThcssaJy  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia.* 
Most  modem  writers  understand  ftixpi  as  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  include  Thessaly, 
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AetoIiJ^  and  Acanumia.  Thdr  interpretatkn  b  oon- 
finned  by  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Kicopolis 
jn  the  south  of  Epeinu  is  called  bj  Tacitus  (Jinn. 
2.  53)  a  city  of  Achaia ;  but  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitus  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  t^^xpt  is  not  inclusive, 
Thessaiy,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeuns.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  ^vision  of  Greece,  assigns  Thessaiy  to  Mace- 
donia, Acaniania  to  Epeirus,  and  Aetolia  to  Achaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
divifflon  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.d.  150).  Aduua  continued  to  be  a  Boman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.    (Eruse,  HeUat,  voL  L  p.  573.) 

ACHA'RACA  (*Ax«V«*«)»  »  village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  firom  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a  Plutonium 
or  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  cave,  named  Oharonium, 
whera  the  sick  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests.    (Stnb.  ziv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHAKNAE  QKxapyoi :  £th.  'Axopi'ciJy,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  Them.  1.;  Acg.  'AxofnfucSs)^  the  prin- 
cipal demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tnhe  Oeneb, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  oonse» 
quently  not  fiir  from  the  foot  of  Mt  Pames.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  movntain  that  the  Adiar- 
nians  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristeph.  Acham.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ;  and  they 
famished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  8000  hoplites,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  iniSsntry 
of  tiK  repnUic  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  ApoUo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  tlMs 
demus.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristoplumes  bean  the 
name  of  the  Achaimans.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  of  Kfuutid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward firom  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tun,  to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achamae. 
The  •exact  situation  of  the  town  'has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  MenUifd,  have  generally 
been  taken  finr  those  of  Archamae ;  but  Menidhi  is 
more  probaUy  a  corruption  of  flcuoWSat.  (Thuc  ii. 
13,  19 — 21;.  Lncian,  Icaro-Memp.  18;  Pind. 
Nem,  ii.  25 ;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  6  ;  Athen.  p.  234 ; 
Steph.  B.  ».v. ;  Leake,  t2>ei}ij  of  Attica^  p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHABRAE,  a  town  of  Thessaiy  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  tiie  r^ver  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (zzzil  13),  bat  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Achame  of  Pliny  fiv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHA'TES  CAx<iTi?j),  a  small  river  in  Sicily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  fbr  the  remarkable  dear- 
neas  of  its  waters  (^pwlwentem  tplendmU-gurgUe 
Achatenf  ziv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  aga^  were  found,  and  firom  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  "  lapis  Achates,**  ^duch 
they  have  retiuned  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Cluverius  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  riyer  DiriUoj  a  small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sidly,  about  7  miles  E.  of 
Terranavaf  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters:  but  PHny,  the  only  author  tdio 
affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thermae  and  Selinus,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
DirillOf  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14,  zzxviL  10.  8.  54 ;  Theophrast  de  Lapid. 
§  31;  \^.  Seq.  p,3;  Solin.  6.  §  25;  Cluver. 5ict/. 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOIJS  (AxtXyof,  Epic  'Ax«A«6«oj). 
1.  (^Aspropotamo)f  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  monntainons  com^b^  of  the 
Dolopians  and  Agraeans,  entered  the  plain  of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stxatus,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Icnian  sea,  near  the  Acamanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.  It  subsequently  fomoed  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  but  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.  It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aetolia.  Its  general  directSon  is  firom  north  to 
south.  Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Atpro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionysius 
(432)  prc^bly  alludes  in  the  epithet  iipryvpohlinfis. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axenus  and  Thestius  (Thoc.  iL  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Pint  de  Fkuf.  22;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 
We  learn  fi:om  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achelous  are  at  a  village  called  Khalikiy  which 
is  probably  a  conruption  of  Ghalds,  at  which  place 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the  river.  Its  waters  ai«  swelled  by  numerous 
toncnts,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  pliun 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  t£m  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width.  In  winter  the  entire  bed 
is  oftoi  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a  considerable  size.  After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloitis 
after  the  river.  This  plain  was  celebrated  fbr  ita 
fiBrtility,  though  covered  m  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowmgs  of 
the  Achelous.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings; and  these  deflexions,  observes  a  recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  inwliich  it  rises.  The 
Achdous  brings  down  fix)m  the  mountains  an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a  number  of  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Echi- 
nades;  and  part  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.  [Egbzkades.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  136,  seq.,  voL  iii.  p. 
513,  vol.  iv.  p.  211 ;  Mure,  Jomnal  of  a  Tow  m 
Greece^  vol.  L  p.  102.)  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achelous  were: — on  its  left,  the  Camptlus 
(Ko^^Aof ,  Diod.  xix.  67 :  Medghova)^  a  river  rf 
considerable  size,  flowing  finom  I)olopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Eurytanes,  and  the 
Cyathus  (KboBoi^  Pol.  ap.  Afli.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope:  —  on  its  right  the  Pbtitarus  (Liv. 
zliil  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  Anapus  ('Akhtos), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
.stadia  S.  of  Stratus.    (Thuc.  H  82.) 
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The  Adielous  was  r^arded  as  the  ruler  and 
representatiTe  of  all  fresh  water  in  Hellas.  Hence 
he  is  called  by  Homer  (It  xx.  194)  Kpttwy  'Axe- 
A^s,  and  iras  worshipped  as  a  mighty  god  through- 
oat  Greece.  He  is  celebrated*  in  mythology  on 
account  of  his  combat  with  Heracles  for  the  posses- 
sion of  DeSaneira.  The  river-god  first  attacked 
Heracles  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  on  being 
wonted  assumed  that  of  a  bnlL  The  hero  wrenched 
off  one  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
comooopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  Track,  9 ;  Or. 
Met  ix.  8,  seq.;  Apollod.  iL  7.  §  5.)  This  legend 
alludes  i^iparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
period  to  check  iha  ravages,  which  the  inundations 
of  the  river  caused  in  this  district;  and  if  the  river 
was  confined  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
region  would  be  converted  in  modem  times  into  a 
land  of  plenty.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
mythologica]  character  of  the  Achckms,  see  Dtct.  of 
Biogr,  and  Myth,  8.  v. 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  AcheIotde$f  L  e.  the 
Irenes,  the  daughters  of  Achdons  (Ov.  Met  v. 
552):  Acheloia  CalKrhoe^  because  Callirhoe  was 
the  daughter  of  Achilous  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  413): 
pocula  AchehiO,  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Geory,  i.  9):  Achehhu  Aenw,  that  is,  Tydens, 
son  (o£  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  Achdchu  here 
being  equivalent  to  Aetolian.  (Stat  ThelK  u, 
142.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Mails, 
flowing  near  Lamia.    (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A  mountain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus,  finom  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaeos. 
(Pans,  viii  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Also  called  Pubvs,  a  river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dyme.    (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHERDUS  CAx*p9<»vs,  -wrros:  Eth.  'Ax^p- 
Sowrios),  a  demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
longing to  iba  tribe  l^ppotboontis.  Aristophanes 
(^^cL  362)  in  joke,  usee  the  form  'AxpoSo^iof 
instead  of  'Ax<pSo^iof .  (Stcph.  B.  ».  w.  'Axfp- 
Sovs,  *Axpa2^ ;  Aeschin.  tn  Tim,  §  1 10,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  185.) 

ACHERI'NI,  the  inhabitants  of  a  smaU  town  in 
Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressions  of  Verres.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain;  whence  modem  scholars  propose  to  read 
cither  Scherini,  or  Acfaetini  firom  Achetum,  a  town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (xiv. 
268) ;  but  the  **  pobes  tiquentis  AchetiT  (or  AchaeU, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MSS.)  of  that  author 
woold  seem  to  indicate  a  river  rather  than  a  town. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cic  Ferr. iii.  43;  Zumpt  ad  foe.;  OreU.  Onomast. 
p.  6;  Cluver.  SicS.  p. 381.)  [E.  H. B.] 

A'CHERON  ('Ax^fKw),  the  name  of  several 
zivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
Seved  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
in  the  Did.  of  Biogr,  and  Myth. 

I.  A  river  of  Epeirus  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
through  the  hike  Acherusia  {'Ax^potfcla  Xifurri),  and 
aiicr  receiving  the  river  Cocytus  (K^kvtos),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheime- 
rxom.  PImy  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
rirer  flowed  into  the  Ambradot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Glycys  Limen  (FAwicJ^y  Aiju^f)  or  Sweet-Harbour, 
because  the  water  was  fi:esh  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  firom  tllb  lake  and  river.  Scybuc 
and  Ptolemy  caU  the  harbour  Elaea  ('EAcua),  and 
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the  snrrooiiding  district  bore  according  to  Thncy- 
dides  the  name  of  Elaeatis  ('EAouorts).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Gmrla  or  river  of  Suli,  tbo 
Cocytus  is  the  Vuv6f  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  Kattri  the  Acherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Vuv4  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (L  17.  §  5)  in  rektion  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (p^o^p  mpwiararoy).  The 
Glycys  Limen  is  caBed  Port  Fandrij  and  its  water  is 
stall  fresh ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  catted  the  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  part  of  the  |dain  is  caled  Gfyhyf  and  thus 
the  andent  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
finm  the  coast  into  the  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoliens,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoDo:;  and  on  its  hanks  was  an  oracle  called 
ytKvofJMrrttdif  (Herod,  v.  92.  §  7),  which  vras  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spirits  St  the  dead.  (Thuc. 
L  46 ;  liv.  viiL  24 ;  Strab.  p.  324 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  o. ; 
Pans.  i.  17.  §  5 ;  Dion  Ca*.  1.  12 ;  ScyUa,  p.  11 ; 
Ptolem.  ill.  14.  §  5 ;  Leake,  Northern  Qreect,  vd.  i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A  river  of  Ells,  a  tributary  of  the  Alphdus. 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  Morem,  voL  iL  p.  89.) 

A'CHERON  CAx^),  a  small  river  m  Brat- 
tium,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  dty  both  by  Straho  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  M  in  battle 
against  the  Ijyanians  and  Bruttians,  s.  o.  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256 ;  Justin,  xii.  2»)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  river  of  Brattinm  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Achenmtia  in  Lncania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Arcontij  whidi 
fSnUs  into  the  river  CrathiS  just  bdow  Consentia; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pakdosia.]  r£.H.B.] 

ACHERCyNTIA  QAx^pofnis  or  ^^Axtporria), 
a  small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  firontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusia,  and  6  SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a  well-known  passage  (celtae  nidttm 
Acherontiae,  Carm.  iii.  4.  14 ;  and  Acron  ad  loc.y, 
and  the  modem  town  of  ^cerensa  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  andent  one.  It  m  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  predpitous  on  three 
sides,  and  affording  only  a  very  steep  mpproecbi  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a  small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  andent  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  pedtion  gave  it  importanoe  in  a  military  point 
of  view:  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  against 
the  genenUs  of  Justdnian,  it  was  occnped  by  Totila 
with  a  garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Prooop.  de  B,  G,  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Achertmto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  whidi  has  been 
adopted  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (AlschefiAi,  ad  foe.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  dty  bdong  to  Aquxlonia.        [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERU'SLA  PALUS  (^Ax^vtrifi  Xif*yfl),  the 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itseVL  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  hike  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.     [AcuEBov.]     There  was  a  small  lake  of 
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this  name  near  Hermione  in  ArgoBs.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 
§  10.) 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  C^x^povcia  Jdfivrf),  the 
name  given  to  a  small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
betweenComae  and  Cape  Misenam,nowcalledZa^o  di 
Fusaro,  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avemus,  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Ayebnus.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lncrine  lake,  while  Artemidaras  maintained  that  the 
Acherosian  lake  and  Avemus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
y.  pp.  243, 245 ;  Plin.iiL  5.  s.  9.)  TheLagfo  di  Fusaro 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  oonnecti<Hi  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Uie  region,  nor  could  it  hove 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
Lake  Avemus.  The  ezpressioDs  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophron  (Akx.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  palu$ 
AcherarUe  refuso  (Aen,  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemos  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  vrere  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilins  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (£>.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHETUM.    rA<wKRnn.] 

ACfflLLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  CAx<^^- 
Aa :  Eth,  'AxoAXfluos,  AchillitSnus :  ElAliah,  large 
Ru.),  a  town  on  iha  sea-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a  little  above  the  N.  «xtremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Melita  {Malta\ 
the  people  of  which  were  edlonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  o.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  commander  Considios. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a  late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Achulla  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Strab.  p. 
831;  liv.  TTxiii.  48;  Api»an.  Pun,  94;  Hirtius, 
^«/l4/Hc.33— 43;  Plin.v.4;  Ptol.;  Tab. Pent, 
name  corrupted  into  AnoUa;  Shaw*s  TvaoeU,  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenius, 
Monmi,  JPhoenic,  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACBCILLE'OS  DROMOS  {ApSfuts  'AxtAA^os.or 
'AxtAA^tfs,  or  *Ax^AA.€ioy,  or  'AxtXX^Ibf),  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Enxine,  NW.  of  the 
Chersonesos  Taurica  (^Crimea)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Boiysthenes  (^Dmq>^\  ronning  W.  and  E., 
with  a  slight  inclination  N.  and  &,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a  pndoBgation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
hy  a  narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  JTosa  (L  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  iad  Kosa  Ljarilgatch  on  the  £.  In  the 
andent  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  shores  of  the  Euxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  lay  a  small  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  This  island,  called  AchilHs  In- 
sula, Qx  Lence  ('AxtAX^s  ^  Acvk^  v^(ros\  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achilles.    By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  heroes 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  ZmUvol,  or  Ouhn  Adasti 
(L  e.  SerpenW  Island)  m  30^  10*  E  long.,  45°  15' 
N.  Lit.  (Herod,  iv.  55,  76 ;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tour. 
438;  Pind.  Olymp,  il  85;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
StraL  pp.  306 — 308,  foil;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  pp.  442,  foil.,  and  For- 
Wger,  vol  in.  pp.  1121—1122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  ('Ax(XAf  wi'),  a  small  town  near 
the  promontoiy  Sigeum  m^the  Troad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.    [AcHiLLfcos  Dbomos.] 

ACHOLLA.     [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.     [AcHERDUS.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHRITA.     [Lychkidus.] 

A'CILA  (*AicfAo),  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  OCEXIS  COwjAij),  now  Zee  HiU  or  Ghda^ 
a  seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha^  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandeb,  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Plin.  vL  23,  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  PtoL  vi.  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identiiSed  with  the 
BovAiic(b  of  the  Homeritae  mentioned  by  Procopius 
(^.P.i.  19).  [W.B.] 

ACIMINCUM,  ACUMINCUM  CAtcoifuyKov, 
PtoL  il  16.  §  5 :  AU-Saiankemen^  a  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xix.  11*  § 7;  Notit  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  AcDMUif.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUmCUM  C^KoinyKov,  Ptol.  ii. 
16.  §  4;  Tab.  Pent.;  Orelli,  Jnscript.  606,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Ronian  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Secunda  was  ui  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  (iterations  on  the  Roman  frontier 
against  the  neighbouring  lazyges  {Slovdcs)^  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  kft-Ptida,  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  brolren  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a  Itoman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  rdative  position,  Contra- 
Adncum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a  bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
niaffwv  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  7.  §  2).        [W.  B.  D.] 

ACPNIPO  ('AiciWiTTw:  Ronda  Ja  Vieja,  Ru. 
2  leagues  N.  of  Eonda),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  a  lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Celtici  (ii.  4.  §  15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  Uie  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  wiUi  the  name  of  the 
place.  (Florez,  Esp,  Sagr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  14.)  [P.S.] 
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ACIBIS. 

ACIRIS  ("Aifipu),  a  river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
both  by  Plinj  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 
raclea  on  the  N.  aide,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  is  still  called  the  Acri  or  Agri^  and  has  a  coarse 
of  above  50  miles,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near 
Marnco  Nuovo,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rentmb,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  PolicorOy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Heradea.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15 ;  Strab. 
p.  264.)  The  Acroios  of  the  Itineraxy  is  supposed 
by  Cluverins  to  be  a  cormption  of  this  name,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  town,  rather  than  a 
river.  (Idn.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACIS  CA«»»)»  a  ri^^  ^  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  isl^,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.  It  is  celebrated  on  aoconnt  of  the  mytho- 
logfcal  £ftble  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  yonthfol  Ads,  crashed 
imder  an  enormoos  rock  by  his  rival  Pdyphemns. 
(Ovid.  MeL  xiii.  750,  &c;  SiL  ItaL  xiv.  221—226; 
Anth.  Lat.  L  148 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Eel  ix.  39,  who 
erroneously  writes  the  name  Adnius.)  It  is  evi- 
dently in  alhision  to  the  same  stoiy  that  Theocritns 
speaks  of  the  '*  sacred  waters  of  Acis."  ("AiciSos 
kpi»  o8«p,  IdglL  L  69.)  From  this  &b]e  itself  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  a  small  stream  gashing  forth 
from  under  a  rock;  the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
waters  noticed  by  Solinas  (Solin.  5.  §  17)  also 
paints  to  the  same  conduson.  The  last  circum- 
stance might  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fiame  Freddo^  but  there  is  eveiy  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Adam  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  farther  south. 
There  can  be  no  donbl  tiiat  Cluverins  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fiume 
di  Jady  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Gnmdi,  which  rises  under  a  rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a  veiy  short  course  to  the  sea,  passing  by  the 
modem  town  of  Act  JUale  (Adam).  The  Ads 
was  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  <nr 
Asines,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by 
sereral  writers.  (Chiver.  SicU.  p.  116;  Smyth's 
SkUy,  p.  132  ;  Ortolani,  Diz,  Geogr.  p.  9 ;  Ferrara, 
Jktcriz,  delT  Etna,  p.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'CIUM,  a  small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scily, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
whidi  places  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Taoromemom,  at  the  distance  of  9  M.  P.  from  the 
fiormer  dty.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  little  liver  Ads,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
ihe  modem  Aci  Beak,  a  considerable  town,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
en  the  road  to  Catania,  are  extensive  remains  of 
Boman  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia, 
pi  22 ;  Ortokni,  JHs.  Geogr.  p.  9.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ACMCXNIA  (^'AKfWpla:  Eth.  'Ajf/wweiJy,  *Aic/ao- 
wiotf  Acmonensis),  a  dty  of  Phiygia,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Pro  Flacc  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Doiylaeam  to  Philadelphia,  36  Boman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotyaeum;  and  under  the  Bomans  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  Juridicus  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
£xed  at  Ahathoi;  but  it  still  seems  doubtfnl.  (Ha> 
miltoD,  Rnearchet,  4^.  voL  L  p.  115.)      [G.  L.] 
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ACO'NTIA  or  ACUTIA  CAkoptU,  Strab.  p. 
152 ;  *Axoi^rcia,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Vaccad,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Durius  (^Douro), 
which  had  a  ford  here.  Its  site  is  unknoym.   [P.  S.j 

ACONTISMA,  a  station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8  or  9  miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  tlie  end  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sapad,  which  were  formed  by  the 
mountainous  coast  stretching  eastward  from  Kavdla, 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  JTavd/ia.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.4;  It. 
Ant  and  Hierod.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafd,  De  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'CORIS  (  Airop(y),a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Kome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.     (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  59 ;  Tab.  Pent.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ("Axpa  Atvieh),  a  great  dty  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  HamiJcar  Barcas 
(Diod.  Sc  XXV.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  en  the  coast  of  the  Smus  E'ci- 
tanus,  N.  of  Did,  near  the  modem  AUcante  (Ukert, 
voL  iL  pt  1,  p.  408).  [P.  a] 

ACRAE  CAKpai,  Thnc  et  aHi;  "Axpa,  Steph. 
B.;  "AKpauu,  FtoL;  'Axpoiol,  Steph.  B.;  Acren- 
ses,  Plin.;  Palazeohi),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  oif  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
nearly  dae  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant  p.  87;  Tab.  Pent).  It  was  a  colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  leam  from  Thncydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  dty,  t.  e.  663  b.  c  (Thuc  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a  state  d  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  podtion  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  military  point  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  mi»Y>>mig  apon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  eSxt  o(  his  pro< 
ceedings.  (Pint  Dion,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  "AKpas  for  Hoicpkf .)  By  the  treaty  conduded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  Ibn^of  Syracuse,  Acraa 
was  induded  in  the  dominions  of  thai  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiit  Exo.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
^^ireellus  at  AcriUae,  B.  a  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
Thisisthelastmentionof  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  Uioogh  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  "  stipendiariae  dvitates," 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a  separate  mnni- 
dpal  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14.) 
The  dte  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
the  modem  Paiazzoh,  the  lof^  and  blc»k  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silius 
Italicus  ("tumoJis  gladalibus  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuse  with  that  assigned  by  the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonte, 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  visible  there  as  "  egregiam 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  have  brought 
•  to  light  andent  remains  of  much  interest  The  most 
connderable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
Mr  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  tamed  to- 
wards the  N.,  whOe  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  finom  some  pecu« 
,  liarities  in  its  constraction  to  have  i)een  intended  ttf 
iigitized  by  V      C  3 
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serve  as  an  Odeom,  or  theatre  for  mono.  Nameroas 
other  architectural  fingmenta,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  bmldings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  minnr  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hiU  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  ciAcremonte  itself  are  some  monmnents 
of  a  singnlar  character;  figures  as  huge  as  Ufe,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  thej  must  be- 
long to  a  late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic  vol  i.  p. 
452 ;  Serra  di  Falco,  AnUchkii  di  Sicilia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1 58,  seq. ;  Judica,  AntkhiUi  di  Acre,)       [£.  H.  B.J 

AGBAE  ("Ajcpcu)^  a  town  in  Aetolia  *of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanus  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acamanian  town. 
(Pol.  V.  13;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  'Aicpa.) 

ACRAEA  ('A«fala),  a  mountain  in  Aigolis,  op- 
posite the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans, 
il  17.  §  2;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Pelopon- 
netiaca^  p.  263.) 

ACBAETHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  C^paupla,  Steph.  B. 
«.  9.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  8. 12;  ^Axpcwptou^  Strab.  p.  410;  ^Axpal* 
4uor,  Strab.  p.  413.;  'AicpeU^rioK,  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  5: 
rd  *AKpal<t>tna,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  ;  £tk, 
*AKpat^uuoty  ^kKpcMpios,  *AKpal<ppu}S,  *Ajcpat<pvu&- 
rriSy  *AKpaupyifvff  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  'Axpaupteis, 
BSckh,  Inter,  1587:  nr.  KardhUza),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (IItmov)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copaia,  which  was  here 
called 'AiTfMu^b  Kiltini  from  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
I^eus,  son  of  ApoUo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  #.  9.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  I  e,)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptous.  This  orack 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Phitaea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a  Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptous,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  {yrro4oi)  by 
a  boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
^ace.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  on^  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  (^GryKm,  7)  mentions  a 
h6XoSf  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a  r4fitvoSf 
Up6u,  xp^<^P^^  ^  fuan-MV.  (Steph.  B.  #.  v, ; 
Strab.  I  c. ;  Paus.  I  c,  ir.  32.  §  5 ;  Herod,  viii.  135 ; 
Pint  Pelop,  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuaiy  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from,  the  great  Acraephian  inscription, 
which  B5ckh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  son  Gommodus  after  ▲.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a  festival  was  celebrated  inhonour 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inter, 
No.  1625.)  The  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at, 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  KardhUza,  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Ht.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Hero  stands  the  churoh  of  St.  George  built 
out  (^  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.  In  this  church  Leake 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  place 
called  Epaminondas.  The  ruins  near  the  fountain, 
which  is  now  called  PerdUcobrytity  probably  belon;; 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  ApoUo.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Stnib.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpticd- 
pavov  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paledy  Struttina,  and  Skroponeri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  wluch  in  a  wider  signification  extended  from 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  &r  as  Larymna  and  the  Eu- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Gopoic  lake  on  the  £.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Harma.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greecey  vol  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reisen  in 
Griechenlandy  vol.  L  p.  239,  seq.;  Forchhommer, 
Hellenikay  p.  182.) 
AGRAGAS.  [AoRiOEjrruM.] 
A'GRIAE  or  ACRAEAE  ('Axpial,  Paus.  iii.  21, 
§  7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  'Aicpowit,  Strab. 
pp.  343, 363;  "Axpcia,  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  9 :  Eth,  'Axpi- 
drris^y  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laeonian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of 'Helos.  Strabo  (^L  c) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythium.  Acriae  possessed  a  sanctuary 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  unable  to 
discoiwr  any  renuiins  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  Kokinio, 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  L  p.  229;  Bobkye,  J2ed&ereAe«, 
p.  95.) 

AGRIDCyPHAGI  C^pt9o^p<iyoi)y  or  « Locust- 
eaters,"  the  name  given  by  Diodonis  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  r^.R.] 

AGRILLA  or  AGRILLAE  C'Ajc^iAXa),  a  town  of 
Sidly,  known  only  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(#. «.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  fiir  from  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  benodoubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan  anny  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellus.  Tlie  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Aociluie, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Gluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  maroh 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acrae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
(MarceU,  18),  in  rehUing  the  same  event,  vmtes  the 
name  'PudKas  or  *AKl\Xas,  [E.  R  B.3 

AGRITAS('AKp/Ta$:  C.  GaUo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontory  in  Messenia.  (Strab.  p.  359 ;  Paus. 
iv.  34.  §  12  ;  PtoL  iiL  16.  |  7;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7  j 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  p.  443.) 
AGROGERAUiaA.    [CERAOTra  Moktes.] 
AGROGORINTHUS.    TGorinthus.] 
ACRCNIUS  LAGUS.  rBRioANTiNus  Lacus.] 
AGROREIA  CAKp(6p€ia),  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Pendus  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.    The  in- 
habitants   of   the  district  were  called   Acrocreii 
('Aicp»pcibt),  and  thdr  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  Eupaginm.     The 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  Koikri  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanus  («.  v.),  who  is  foOowed  by  many  modem 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a  town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ;  but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisoa 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreataa 
in  Triphylia.    (Diod.  xiv.  IT^Xen.  HeU.  iii  2.  § 
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80,  Tu.  4.  §  14;  Leake,  Morta^  toI.  ii.  p.  203; 
BobUje,  Recherches,  p.  123.) 

ACROTHOUM,  or  ACROTHOl  ('AxpSecMP 
Her.  Tii.  22;  'Ajcpiaawt,  Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  p. 
331 ;  ScyL  p.  26  ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Acroathon,  31el. 
ii.  2;  Acrothan,  Plin.  iv.  10.  8.  17 :  £th.  '\Kp68wos, 
^AKpodvltTis)^  a  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  in 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  sitnated  near  the  extremitj 
of  the  peninsula,  probably  upon  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dem Laora,  Strabo,  Plioj,  and  Mela  seem  to  have 
sapposed  that  Acrothomn  stood  npon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Athos;  bat  this  is  an  impossibility.  [Athos.]  It 
was  stated  by  Mela  and  other  ancient  writers  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Acrothd  lived  longer  than  ordi- 
nary men.  Mannert  and  others  erroneonsly  suppose 
Acrothd  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  later 
Uranopdis.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
U9.) 

ACTE'  (*Ajct^),  signified  a  piece  of  land  ronning 
into  the  sea,  and  attadied  to  another  Uuiger  pece  of 
land,  bat  not  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  Thos 
Herodotos  gives  the  name  of  Acte  to  Asia  ^Gnor  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (iv.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itself  as  jutting  out  from  Asia  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  originally  ealled  Acte.  (Steph.  B. 
i.  r.)  LAincA.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
was  more  specificaUy  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  promontories  jutting  out  from  Chalcidioe 
in  Macedonia,  on  which  Mt,  Athos  stands.  It  is 
spc^en  of  under  Athos. 

A'CTIUM  CAjcTtov:  EHu  "Atcrios,  Actios:  Adj. 
*AKTuut6Sf  Actiacus,  also  "Airriof,  Actios),  a  pro- 
montory in  Acamania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
bradot  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta)  off  which  Augustus 
gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  on  September  2nd,  b.  c.  31.  There  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Thucydides  mentions  (i.  29)  as  situated  in  the 
territoiy  of  Anactoriom.  This  temple  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  Apollo  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Adiw  and  Actiacus,  There  was  also  an  ancient 
festival  named  AcHoj  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  god.  Augustus  after  his  victory  enlarged  the 
temple,  and  revived  the  ancient  festival,  which  was 
henceforth  celebrated  once  in  four  years  (ir«Kra€- 
rnplsy  huU  quiaquermales)f  with  musical  and  gym- 
nastic contests,  and  horse  races.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  I ; 
Suet  Aug.  18.)  We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  site  of  Actium,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  was  called  'IcpoiroAos,  and  that  his 
name  was  empbyed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
of  the  first  Archon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Bockh,  Corpus  InscripL  No.  1793.)  Strabo  says 
(p.  325)  that  the  temple  was  sitnated  on  an 
eminence,  and  that  below  was  a  plain  with  a  grove 
of  trecss,  and  a  dock-yard;  and  in  another  passage 
(p.  451)  he  describes  the  harbour  as  situated  out- 
side of  the  gulf.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
Angnstus  founded  the  city  oif  Nicopolis  in  honour 
of  his  victory.  [Nioopous.]  Actium  was  pro- 
perly not  a  town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  such;  bat  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
few  buildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
cerved  as  a  kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  accompanying  plan  of  the.  entrance  of  the 
Ambcadot  gulf,  taken  frx>m  the  map  published  by 
Lieut.  Wolfe  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society^  voL  ill.)  wip  give  the  leader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  locality.  '^    . 
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1.  Ruins  of  Preveso. 

2.  C.  La  Scara. 

3.  Prom.  Actium.  La 

Punta. 

4.  C.  Madonna. 


5.  Temple  of  ApoUo. 

Fort  La  Punta. 

6.  Azio, 

7.  Anaotorium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

P.  Bag  ofPrevesa, 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  which  stands  Fort 
La  Ptmta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Eprus,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  <^  Prevesa  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nai«- 
rowest  part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  aven^  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 
half  a  mile.  After  passing  through  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abmptly  round  a  small  point  to  the  SE., 
forming  a  bay  about  4  miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  cf  Preiesa  (P).  A  second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Epeirus,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 
snppoee  Actium  to  have  been  situated  on  Cape 
Madonna,  and  Anactoriom,  which  Strabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta, 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion : 
first,  because  the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Agio  (6),  which  name  is  apparently  a 
corraption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  stood  on  a  height,  which  description  answera 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna^  and  not  to 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta,  But  these  reasons 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actium  corresponds  to  La  Punta,  For 
it  should  be  observed,  firet,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  ruins  on  C,  Madonna  were  those  of  Actium, 
and  therefore  invented  the  word;  and,  secondiy,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  ApoUo  on  a 
height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  In  other  respects  Strabo's 
evidence  is  decisive  in  fevour  of  the  identification  of 
Actium  with  La  Punta.  He  says  that  Actium  is 
one  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  df  the 
bay  to  be  between  Prevesa  and  La  Punta,  because 
he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait "  a  little  mora 
than  four  stadia,"  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  true 
when  applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  the  strait  between  Prevesa 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  the 
I  Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  distance 
I  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  but  from  the  statements  of 
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Polybins  (iv.  63),  who  makes  it  5  stadia,  of  Scylax 
(v.  Kcuro-onroQ,  who  makes  it  4  stadia,  and  of 
Piinj  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorimn 
is  described  bj  Stnbo  as  "situated  within  the  bay," 
while  Actiam  makes  "the  mouth  of  the  bay.** 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
most  be  placed  on  the  promontory  of  C  Madonna, 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Amactorium.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassias.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
"  Actiam  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambraciot 
gulf,  over  agamst  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis." 
Cicero  tells  us  (tui  Fam,  xvL  6,  9)  that  in  coasting 
from  Patrae  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actium, 
which  he  comld  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  &r 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scara  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  Ptmta  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
etnit,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Pmta  (5). 

A  few  remarks  are  neoeesaiy  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bag  ofPrevesa  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  «ach  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  ground.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epinis,  on  the  spot  where 
Nioopolis  afterwards  stood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
bem  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbeur  of  Ifitika,  to  the  N.  of  Kieopdis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  anny  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a  short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
«nd  pitched  Ihs  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfertunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  j(nned  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Addum.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  new  determined  to  return  to  Egypt 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  feUowed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fle^,  and  took  to  flight. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  bul  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battie  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (l|o»  rw  orcrwy,  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  L  12,0eq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wdfe,  I  c.) 

ADADA  CA«a«a:  Eik,  •A«oJ«^j,  PtoL;  'A5». 
Zdrri  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  *(M^  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  corns  of  Va- 
lerian and  QaUienus  we  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
<Artemiod.  op.  Strab.  zii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

A'DANA  (tA  "Aaovo:  Eth.  *Maif%if5),  a  town  of 
OiHcia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sams,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Syhdn.  It 
lay  on  the  militaiy  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
futile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
Pompey  settled  here  some  of  the  CiHdan  pirates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit  (Appian,  MUh. 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
^md  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.       [G.  L.] 


ADRAA. 

ADANE  (*AW»^,  Philostorg.  H.  E.  iii.  4),  cafled 
ATHANA  by  PUny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABU 
FELIX  (^kpaSia  c&SalAu»y),  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Aden,  the  chief  seaport  in  the 
country  of  Homeritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aelias  Gallns  in  his  expedition  against  Arabia,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedy  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuoudy  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
fellen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  navigate 
the  Red  Sea,  [W.R.] 

A'DDUA  (4  'A5oAxj:  Adda),  a  river  of  GalUa 
Cisaljona,  (me  of  tiie  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  near  Bormio,  and  flows  through 
the  VdUeQine,  into  the  Lacus  Larius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Leoco,  and  from  thence  has  a  course 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  ktter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a  broad  and 
rapd  stream:  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a  deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (De  VL  Cons.  Hon.  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  pUces  its  sources  in  Mt.  Advla, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probaft)le  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
desc^ids  from  the  Splagen  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  the  Val- 
teUine.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192, 204;  v.  p.  213;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  8.20;  Pd.ii.  32,  zzxiv.  10;  Tac.Hist.  ii. 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

ADD^E'NECAJiagiji^).     [Assyria.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  CA^ls/Ahis:  prob.  mades'),^ 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regains  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeat^S  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
B.  c.  255.  (Poi  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supphnted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  later  town  of  Maxula.  [P.  S.] 

ADCNIS  C'AdotfVii:  Nahr  el  Ihrahim),  a  small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  Libanus  alters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblus. 
Maundrell  records  the  feet  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a  sudden  fell  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a  deep  red  by  the 
soil  of  the  hiUs  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a  considenible  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Ludan,  de  Dea 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  ill  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Galatia, 
HOW  Ebnah  Dagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18^  says  that  it  contains 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L.l 

ADC«ISL     [Aobsl] 

ADRAA  CA8p(<a,  Euseb.  Onomatt. :  "Aipa.  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  23 :  LXX.  'ESpatip,  "ZBpatv  :  Eng.'Vers. 
Edrei  :  and  probably  the  *A9pairff6s  of  Hierocles, 
p.  273  :  J>raa),  a  town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
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of  the  river  Hieroniaz,  and  deeply  embayed  in  the 
span  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Hermon.  Before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joehna,  it  was  one  of  the 
dnef  dties  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  After  his  defeat 
and  death  it  iras  aesigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naaaeh,  which  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  at  an  ekrly  time, 
and  a  lashop  of  Adiaa  sat  in  the  council  of  Selencia 
(a.  d.  381),  and  of  Chalcedoo  (a.  d.  451).  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa,  and  by  the  CroNiders 
Adratnm.  Its  nutas  corer  a  drcuit  of  aboat  2  miles, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  large  rectangular 
building,  sorroonded  by  a  double  coroed  colonnade, 
and  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  (Numbers,  xxL  3d ; 
DeoteroD.  i  4,  iii.  10 ;  Joshua  zii  4,  ziii.  12,  31 ; 
Joseph.  AtOiq.  iv.  5.  §  42  ;  Buckingham,  Travels^ 
ToL  iL  p.  146 ;  Burckhardt,  id,  p.241.)      [W.B.D.] 

ADRAISTAE  (jAZpaZtrrat),  a  people  of  N.  India 
(the  Pat^ab)^  with  a  capital  city  Pimprama  (ni^ 
vfx^ia),  which  Alexander  reached  in  a  day's  journey 
firom  the  Hydraotes  (iZovee),  on  his  march  to 
Sangala.  (Anian.  Anab,  v.  22.  §  3.)  Lassen  iden- 
tifies them  with  the  modem  AraUas  {Pentapotamkk, 
p.  25).  [P.S.] 

ADRAMITAE  or  ATRAMITAE  (Plin.  vL  28. 
9,  32;  'AZpofurat,  Ptol.;  Arrian,  Pen>.  p.  16),  an 
Arabiui  tribe  in  the  district  Chatramotitis  of  .^jabia 
Fefix.  Theywere  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
eastward  of  Aden,  and  their  name  is  still  preseired 
in  the  modem  Hadramaui,  Like  their  immediate 
nc^boors  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Adramitae  were 
actiyely  engaged  in  the  drug  and  spice  trade,  of 
which  their  capital  Sabbatha  was  the  emporium. 
Tbej  wen  goroned  by  a  race  of  kings,  who  bore 
the  fiunily  or  <^baal  title  of  Eleazar.  [Chatra- 
XOTITAS.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADRAMYimTTUS  SINUS.  [Adramtttium; 
Aeous.] 

ADBAMYTTIUMor  ADRAMYTETOI  QA^pc^ 
ftArrioPy  *A.Bpafi6Tr€tov,  ^Krpati^riov,  'Arpttfidr- 
rciov:  £tk,  'ASpcvAirrnyv^f,  Adramyttenus  :  Adra~ 
•Mb*  or  Edremit\  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  called  firom  it  Adramyttenus,  and  on  the  river 
Caicus,  in  Mysia,  and  on  the  road  firom  the  Helles- 
pontus  to  Pergamum.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
fbonded  by  Adrunys,  a  brother  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia;  bat  a  colony  of  Athenians  is  said  to  have  sub- 
aeqoently  settled  there.  (Strab.  p.  606.)  The  place 
certainly  became  a  Greek  town.  Thucydides  (v.  1 ; 
▼iiL  108)  also  mentions  a  settlement  here  fhnn 
Deloa,  made  by  the  DeUans  whom  the  Athenians 
removed  finom  the  island  B.  a  422.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamum, it  was  a  seaport  of  some  note;  and  that  it 
had  sooie  shipping,  appears  from  a  passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Ai^stles  (xxvii.  2).  Under  the 
Bomans  it  was  a  Conventus  Jnridicus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  resorted  as  the  court  town.  There  are 
no  traces  of  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ADBANA  (£der),  a  river  of  Germany  m  the 
territory  of  the  Chatti,nearCa<se2.  (Tac^fm.L56.) 

ADBANS,  ADBA'NA,  ADRA'NTE(Ta''A8po»'o, 
Zos.  iL  45;  Hadsans,  Itiner.  Hleroe.  p.  560:  St, 
Otwaid  an  the  Druiberg),  a  town  in  Noricum,  situ- 
ated between  the  towns  Aemooa  and  Celeia,  in  the 
vaEey  separating  Ht  Cetius  firom  Mt.  Carvancas. 
A  vestige  of  its  Boman  origin  or  occupation  still 
sarvives  in  its  local  appellation  of  Trajaner-dorf  or 
TrajanVthorpe.     (Itm.  Anton.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

ADEA'NUM,  or  HADBA'NUM  ('A8/>oy<jK,  Diod. 
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Steph.  B.  Hadrakum,  Sil.  Ital. :  Eth.  ASfMvfv^y, 
Hadranitanus :  Ademo)^*  dtyof  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna 
above  the  valley  of  the  SimetOy  and  abmit  7  miles  from 
Centuri}u.  We  leam  tram  Diodorus  (ziv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  firom  very  ancient  tunes  a  temple 
of  a  local  deity  named  Adranus,  whose  worship  was 
extensively  spread  through  Scily,and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  Palid.  (Hesych.#.r. 
UaXatoL')  But  there  was  no  cihf  of  the  name  until 
the  year  400  b.  o.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Diod.  I.  c.) 
It  probably  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  in  345  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  Plut.  Timol  12.)  It  was 
one  of  the  dties  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  First  Punicf  War  (Diod.  xxiii. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continued  afterwards  in  a  relation  to  Kome  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  dties.  This  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (see  Zumpt  ad  Cio. 
Verr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  leam  fiom  Pliny  that 
it  was  in  his  time  included  in  the  class  of  the  *'  sti- 
pendiariae  dvitates  "  of  Sicily.    (J7.  N,  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak  of  it  as  a  small 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple;  but  existing  remains  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  andent  walls  and 
towers,  built  m  a  massive  style  of  large  squared  blocks 
of  kva;  of  massive  substractioos,  supposed  to  have 
been  thoee  of  the  temple  of  Adranus;  and  tiie  nuns 
of  a  large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Boman  Thermae.  Numerous  sepulchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  excavated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  modem  town  of  Ademd  re- 
tains the  andent  site  as  well  as  name:  it  is  a  cona- 
derable  place,  with  above  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Viaggio  in  StcUiOy  -pp.  57 — 60;  Ortdani,  jDis. 
G^,  deOa  SidUa,  p.  13;  Bull  delL  Inst  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  speaks  of  the  dtyas  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name:  this  was  evidently  no 
other  than  the  northern  branch  of  the  Simeto  (Sy- 
maethns)  which  is  still  often  called  the  Fiunte  cT 
Ademd,  [E.H.B.] 


com  OF  ADRANUM. 

ADBLA,  A'TRLA,  HAT)RL\,  or  HATTOA 
(^Aipla  or  *Arpla),  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinction  between  these  forms,  or  to  assign  the  one 
(as  has  been  done  by  several  authors)  to  one  dty, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatbia,  which  we  find  on  coins,  while 
Hadria  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions:  some  MSS. 
of  Livy  have  Adria,  and  others  Atria.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  Atria  was  the  more  andent  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Adria,  but  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  early  used  *A6pla  for  the  dty 
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as  well  as  'AHptea  for  the  sea.  1.  A  city  of  Ois- 
alpine  Gaul,  situated  between  the  Padus  and  the 
AthesiSi  not  &r  from  their  mouths,  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  but  was  originally  a  sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Justin  also  (xx.  1),  probably  following  Theopompus, 
calls  it  a  dty  of  Greek  origin;  but  these  testimonies 
are  &r  outweighed  by  those  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition, as  to  have  given  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
and  works  which  ikcilitated  its  communications  with 
the  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  ^riiich  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (Liv.  v.  33 ;  Plin.  iii. 
16.S.20;  Strab.v.p.2U;  Varro  deX.X. v.  161; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  MUUer;  Pint  CamiU,  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gaul^  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing onnmerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  which  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  is. 
£xc.  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  Thv  'AHplav  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  feminine,}  The  abundance  of  vases  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Vulciy  si^Sciently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vulci.  (B.  Rochette  in  the  Annali  ddt  Inst,  Arch, 
vol.  vL  pi  292 ;  Wdcker,  Vast  di  Adria  in  the 
BuOeUino  deW  Imt,  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  {Hist,  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  <^  Vitellins. 
After  the  &11  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rajndly  into 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Raoegwmo ;  they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  have 
been  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  under  the  acou- 
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nmlataoos  of  alluvial  soil.  Of  the  numenms  nunor 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  MtUler,  Etrusker^ 
i.  p.  229,  «nd  the  authors  there  cited.)  The  coins 
ascribed  to  this  dty  certainly  belong  to  Adria  in 
Picenum.  • 

A  river  of  the  same  name  (h  *Alipias)  is  men- 
tioned by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  #.  v.),  and  by 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Arpioi^^;  irora/iujf,  and  must  pro- 
iMbly  be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartarus 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  Garda^  and  flows 
by  the  modem  Adria^  but  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 

2.  A  dty  of  Picenum,  still  called  Atri^  situated 
about  5  miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Vomanus  and  Matrinus.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Roman  miles  from  Cas- 
trum  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pent)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Mazocchi,  To^.  HeracL  p.  532;  MUller, 
Etruskerj  vol.i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  facL  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a  Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic, 
about  B.  o.  385;  but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  'ABptas),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  b  found  in 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  there 
about  282  b.o.  (Liv.  Epit  xi. ;  Madvig,  de  ColoniiSf 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (B.a  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal; but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  odonies  which,  in  b.  c.  209,  were 
faithAil  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a  later 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  recdved  a  fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a  Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,"  whence  it  woald 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-estabUshed  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Spain.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227 ;  Plin.  ff,  N,  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Orell.  Inscr,  no.  148, 3018;  Grater,  p.  1022  ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  1.; 
Victor,  Epit,  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (agcr 
Adrianus),  though  subsequently  included  in  Picenum, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a  separate  and  iii. 
dependent  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanus  (  Vomano)^  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matiinus 
(la  Piomba^'y  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  was 
a  town  bearing  the  name  of  Matrinubc,  which 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  dty  itself  stood  on 
a  hill  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a  place  of  some  con- 
dderation,  with  the  title  of  a  dty,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved. 
rStrab.v.  p.  241;  SU.  Ital.  viu.  439 ;  Ptol.  iu.  1. 
§  52 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Bomai^,  vol.  iii.  j>  307.)  Ac« 
iigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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eording  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  308,  310)  Adria  was 
the  pomt  of  junctian  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Valeria, 
a  drcmnstanoe  which  probably  contribated  to  its 
importance  and  flourishing  condition  under  the 
Roman  empire. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
Adria  (with  the  legend  Hat.)  belong  to  the  city  of 
Picenmn;  bat  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
entertained  as  to  their  age.  Thej  belong  to  the 
dass  conmranlj  known  as  Aes  Grave,  and  are  even 
among  the  heaviest  specimens  known,  exceeding  in 
weight  the  most  ancient  Boman  asses.  On  this 
account  thej  have  been  assigned  to  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  some  referring  them  to  the  Etruscan, 
others  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  But  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  really  so  ancient, 
aod  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  Boman  colony,  which  was 
founded  previous  to  the  general  redaction  of  the 
Italian  brass  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Miiller, 
Etnuker^  voL  i.  p.  308 ;  Bockh,  Metroloffie,  p.  379 ; 
Moomisen,  Dcu  BcTnische  Munzwesen,  p.  231 ;  Mil- 
lingen,  NumUmatupie  de  VltdlUj  p.  2 1 6.)  [E.U.B.] 
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COIN  OF  ADBIA. 

ADRLA'TICDM  MARE  (6  'Afyias),  is  the  name 
given  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
tea  still  called  the^cb-io^,  which  separates  Italy  from 
fflyricam,  Dalmatia  and  Epeirus,  and  is  connected 
at  its  Bonthem  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
appean  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  mere  golf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
expieHian  6  'AJBptas  {K6\iros  sc.),  which  first  came 
into  use,  became  so  firmly  established  that  it  always 
maintained  its  groand  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  best  ages,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  or  in 
eiceptional  cases  that  we  find  the  expressions  17 
*Aipi6ini  or  'ASpurrur^  dd\aff<ra,  (The  former  ex- 
presaaon  is  employed  by  Scymnns  Chius,  368;  and 
the  latter  in  one  instance  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
TI18  Latins  frequently  termed  it  Mare  Suferum, 
the  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Memm);  and  the  phrase  is  copied 
from  them  by  Polybius  and  other  Greek  writers.  It 
appears  probable  indeed  that  this  was  the  oonmion  or 
veniacalar  expcesaon  among  the  Romans^  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  a  mere  geographical 
designation,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  Adbia  or  Hadria 
m  Latin  for  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 
mere  Graedsm,  first  introduced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Carm.  L3.  15,  iii.  3.  5,  &c.;  Catull.  xxxvi.  15), 
thoogfa  it  is  sometimes  used  by  prose  vrriters  also. 
(SeDec  Ep.  90;  Mela,  ii.  2,&c.) 

Acconling  to  Herodotus  (i.  163)  the  Phocaeans 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  the  Adri- 
atic, or  at  least  the  first  to  expkne  its  recesses,  but 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  well  acquainted  vrith 
it  long  before,  as  they  had  traded  with  tiie  Venetians 
for  amber  from  a  very  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended,  that  i  'A5pfi}f  iu  Herodotus  (both 
in  this  passage  and  in  iv.  33,  t.  9)  means  not  the 


sea  or  gulf  so  called,  but  a  region  or  district  about 
the  head  of  it.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  the  same  expression  should 
have  come  into  general  use,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  the  sea 
itself.*  Hecataeus  also  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Stephanus  B.  #.  v.  *A6plas)  appears  to  have 
used  the  frill  expression  kSXtos  ^Aiplcu, 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Adriatic  are  very  clearly 
marked  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  Hydruntum,  in  Italy.  This  is  accord- 
ingly correctly  assumed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Adnatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Scylax  and  Polybius,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  us  that  Oricus  was  the  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  317 ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Scylax,  §  14, 
p.  5,  §  27,  p.  11 ;  Pol.  vii.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation w{ts  received  in  this  definite  sense,  and  the  use 
of  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  very  vague  and  fluctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  of 
6  ^ABpias  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  tlie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Adria  itself  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus,  or  at  least  to  the  upper  part 
near  the  head  of  the  gulph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hecataeus  above  cited;  but  it  seems 
that  Hecataeus  himself  in  another  passage  (op. 
Steph,  B.  i,  V,  "IffTpoi)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gvJfj  and  Hellanicus  (op. 
IHon,  Ual,  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Padus  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  ffulf.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidamnus  as  a  city  on  the  right  himd  as 
you  enter  the  Ionian  gul£  At  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
sea.  But  very  soon  after  we  find  the  orators  Lysias 
and  Isocrates  employing  the  term  6  ^A^plas  in  its 
more  extended  sense:  imd  Scylax  (who  must  have 
been  nearly  oontemporaxy  with  the  latter)  ex- 
pressly teUs  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or,  &  Dioff.  §  38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  PhiUpp.  §  7;  Scylax,  §  27,  p.  11.) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  use  of  the  name,  6  *ABplas  being  fiuni- 
liarly  used  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriatic 
(Theophr.iv.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Pseud.  Aristot.  de  Mirab. 
§§  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  &e.;  Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c.)  until  after  the  Christian  era. 
But  subsequently  to  that  date  a  very  angular  change 
was  introduced:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (6  'ASplaf,  or  *AliptaTiKhs  k6Ktos)  became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portion  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  vras  commonly  known  as  the 


♦  The  expressiona  of  Polybius  (iv.  14, 16)  dted  by 
Mfiller  (Etrwker^  i.  p.  141)  in  support  of  this 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
6  ^Aiplas  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  this  sense.  But  his  expressions  are  singn- 
larly  vague  and  fluctuating:  thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  6  kotA  r6v  *Afyu»M  kSXwos,  6  rov  trasTds 
*A8piov  fiux^f,  6  *Ahptaruc6s  lutx&i,  h  1^^^  ''^^ 
*Aiplay  ^d\arra,et(i,  (See  SchweighSoser's  Index  to 
Polybius,  p.  197.)  ^  i 
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Ionian  Gulf,  the  sea  withont  that  entrance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion may  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a  part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
is  found  fully  devebpal  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganus  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  (6  ^AZpias  kSXitos)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(rd  ^luvtov  x4\ayos),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (r6  ^Afyiarucdv  irc'Aoyos):  and 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionyaus  Periegetes 
and  Agathemerus,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Strabo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  the  Boman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  the  modem  Adri- 
atic: while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  S^ 
for  that  which  ba^es  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratus  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a  still  later  period  we  find  Procopus  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  &r 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iU.  1.  §§  1,  10,  U,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — 94,  380,  481 ;  Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14;  Appian,  Syr,  63,  B.  C,  ii.  39,  iiL  9,  v.  65; 
Diou  Cass.  xli.  44,  xlv.  3;  Herodian.  Tiii.  1;  Phi- 
lostr.  Imagg.  iL  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  §  3,  viii.  64.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Ep,  86;  Procop.  B.  G,  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B.  V,  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Larcber's 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  transl.\ 
andLetronne(/2ec^c^  surlHcuil.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  weU  known  to  tiie  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padns.  *He  ^so  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctiy  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
^^ch  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agatliemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padns 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
iTagliamento).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm. 
i.  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14. 14,  iu.  9.  23,  &c.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adria,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a  conmsion  between  the  two  cities  of 
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the  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Picenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  fE.  H.  B.] 

ADRUME'TUM.     [Hadrumetum.] 

ADRUS  {AJbaragena)^  a  river  of  Hispama  Lusi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  {Gvadi- 
ana')  opposite  to  Badajoz  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  418 ;  Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a  castellum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  lay 
between  the  Mosa  (^Maas)  and  the  Rhenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caet^r. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a  legion  in 
B.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (J?.  G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  had  wintered  in 
B.  o.  54  {B.  G.  V.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Aduaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itineraiy, 
it  is  the  modem  Tongem,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a  castellum  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar's  time,  the  place  is  Ukely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  larger  town  at 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  CAtouot«ico(,  Dion  Cass.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  600O 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teut<me8y 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  agaui  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iL  29.)  Their 
head  quartera  were  a  strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a  name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  dte.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  is  Falais  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatid  appeare  to  be  in  South 
Brahant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.     (JB.  G.  ii.  33.)      [G.  L.] 

ADU'LA  MONS  (6  ASouAoj).  ihe  name  given 
to  a  particukr  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Larian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glacien  of  tlie 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  ValtelUne^  while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  con^dered  the  river 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Como  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  true  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatly  superior- 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  from  the  Foi- 
telUne.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fact  not  fiir 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
Hinter  Rheinj  and  which,  having  the  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  pAbably  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Adala 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein^  rather 
than  the  Mt.  St.  GotJiardf  as  supposqd  by  most 
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modem  geographers,  but  we  most  not  expect  great 
accoracj  in  the  tue  cf  the  term.  Ptolemj,  who  also 
represents  the  Bhine  as  rismg  in  Mt.  Adok,  says 
DoduEu^  of  the  Addna;  bat  enmieoaslj  describeis  tl^ 
put  of  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
mam  direction  torn  K.  to  E.  (Strab.ir.pp.  192, 204, 
T.  p.  213;  Ptd.  ii.  9.  §  5,  iii.  1.  §  1.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

ADU'LE  or  ADUXIS  QASo^n,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  8, 
TiiL  16.  §  11;  Arrian.  Peripl;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
'ASou^if,  Steph.  B.  m.v,\  'ASo^Aci,  Joseph.  AnHq. 
iL  5;  Procop.  B,  Pert,  L  19;  oppidnm  adonlitdn, 
Plin.  H,  AT.  vi.  29.  8.  34:  Eth.  *A5owAfTi»y,  Ptol. 
IT.  8;  Adnlita,  Plin.  L  c:  Adj,  'ASouXitm^s), 
the  principal  haven  and  city  of  the  Adnlitae,  a  people 
of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  sitnated  on 
a  baj  of  the  Bed  Sea  called  Adolicns  Sinus  ('ASov- 
Auc^f  ir<{Ast>f ,  Afmetletf  Bay).  Adnle  is  the  modem 
TMla  or  Zuila,  pronoonced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
Azooltf  and  stands  in  lat  15^  35'  N.  Bains  are 
said  to  exist  there.  D'Anville,  indeed,  in  his  Map 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  places  Adale  at  Arkeeko  on  the 
same  coast,  aboot  22^  N.  of  ThuUa,  According  in- 
deed to  Gosmas,  Adole  was  not  immediately  on  the 
eoastfbat  aboot  two  miles  inland.  It  was  foimded  by 
fngitiTe  slaves  from  the  neighboaring  kingdom  of 
E^^  and  under  the  Bomans  was  the  haven  of 
Axmne.  Adnle  was  an  emporiom  for  hides  (river- 
horse  and  rhinoceros),  ivoiy  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
tasks),  and  tortoise-shell.  It  had  also  a  large 
slave-maricet,  and  was  a  caravan  station  for  the 
tnulo  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  idiich  the 
Boman  ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
which  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
from  Adnle.  At  Adale  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 
mtnium  AduUiantan,  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Greek  letters,  was,  in  the  6th  centniy  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  coped  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 
&opleastes ;  see  Diet  of  Biog.  art  Cotmat)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  "  Christian  Topography." 
The  moooment  is  a  throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
slab  of  some  diffisrent  stone  behind  it.  Both  throne 
and  slab  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
racters. Cosmas  appears  to  have  pat  two  inscrip- 
tioBs  into  one,  and  ther^  occasioned  no  little  per- 
fUejsitf  to  learned  men.  Mr.  Salt's  discovery  of  the 
inscriptioD  at  Axarae,and  the  contents  of  the  Adnlitan 
inscription  itsdf,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
cords that  Ptolemy  Energetes  (b.  o.  247—222) 
received  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
pians  certain  elephants  which  his  fiither,  the  second 
king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 
taken  in  banting  in  the  region  (k  Adale,  and  trained 
to  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 
of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  oom- 
memontes  the  conqnests  of  an  anonymons  Aethio- 
pian  king  in  Arabia  and  Aethiopia,  as  fiir  as  the 
frontier  (XT  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 
can  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 
districts,  occnrs  that  of  the  most  moantainoos  region 
in  Abyssinia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 
rrrer  which  is  evidentiy  the  Astaboras  or  Taoaas^f 
a  main  tribatary  of  the  Nile.  The  Adnlitan  in- 
Bcripdoa  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
CoUeeL  Nov.  Patr.  et  Script,  Graec.  by  Mont- 
firacon,  pt.  iL  pp.  113 — 346;  in  Chisnirs  AtUiq. 
Anal,;  and  in  Fabridos,  Bibl,  Graec.  iv.  p.  245. 
The  best  commentary  upon  it  is  by  Battroann,  Mw. 
der  AUertAwnsw.  ii.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADULinTAE.     [ADITLB.J 

ADTBMA'CHIDAE  Cfitvpfutxl^),  a  people  of 
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N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotns  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  Plinthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scykx  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
firom  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harboar 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  customs 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 
also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (L  c).  At  a  l^er  period  they 
are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
marica.  (PtoL;  Plm.  v.  6;  SiL  ItaL  iiL  278,  fiilL, 
ix.  223,601.)  [P.S.] 

AEA.    [Colchis.] 

AEACETM.     [AEODfA.] 

AEATNTIUM  (Aldyrwp:  Trtkert),  a  promontory 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasaean  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  Its  highest 
summit  was  called  Mt  Tisaeum.  (PHn.  iv.  9.  s.  16 ; 
PtoL  iiL  13.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voLiv. 
p.  397.)    [Tisaeum.] 

AEAS.     [Aous.] 

AEBUTtA  (AXeovpa:  Eth.  Aliovpaios  :.  prob. 
Cuerva)y  a  town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  TTi«p^ni*  Tar- 
raconensis  (Liv.  xL  30;  Strab.  op,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
probably  the  AtSdpa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  6>  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
voL  L  p.  55,  Supp.  voL  L  pp.  Ill,  112).   [P.  S.] 

AECAE  (AIkcu  :  Eth,  Aecanus :  Troj'a)^  a  town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  oi  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  had  jdned  the  Carthaginians  after  the  batUe 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  B.  o.  214,  though  not  without  a  regular  si^e. 
(Pd.  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
the  Aecani  among  the  inhmd  towns  of  Apolia  (iii* 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itinerariee,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Herdonia,  at  a  distance 
of  18  or  19  mOes  from  the  ktter  dty.  (Itm.  Ant 
p.  116;  Itin,  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pent.  phu»6  it 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Loceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  dty  of  Troja^  and 
confirms  tiie  statements  of  several  chroniders  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  ceotuiy,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  andent  Aecae.  Claverius  erroneously  identified 
Aecae  with  Accadia,  a  village  in  the  mountams  S. 
of  Bavinof  but  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstenius. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate  devation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plam  of  Ptiglia,  and  is  9  miles 
S.  of  Lucera,  and  14  SW.  of  Foffgia.  (HoLsten. 
Not,  in  Chtver.  p.  271 ;  Bomandli,  voL  ii.  p.  227 ; 
Giustiniani,  Diz,  Geogr.  voL  ix.  p.  260.)  rE.H.B.] 

AECULA'NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  (hhcoiXM^v, 
Appian,  PtoL:  Eth.  Aeculanus,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted form  Aeclanus  and  Aedanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  in 
Cic.  odAtt.  xvi.2,  is  very  uncertain : — later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  Eclamum), 
a  city  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appia,  15  Boman  miles  from  Beneventum. 
(Plin.  iii.  U.S.  16;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  71;  Itin.  Ant.  p 
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120;  Tab.  Pent)  No  mention  of  it  is  foand  in 
history  daring  Uie  wars  of  tiie  Romans  mth  tho 
Sanmites,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  (me  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpini :  but  daring  the  Soda]  War 
(b.  o.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  SoUa, 
yriach  led  to  the  submisaion  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bourmg  cities.  (Appian,  B.  C  i.  51.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription s^  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a  data  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  that  part  of  its  territoiy  was  portioned 
out  to  new  colonists,  probably  nnder  Octavian,  bat 
it  retained  the  coDditkm  of  a  monicipiam  (as  we 
learn  firam  Pfiny  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a  colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erroneously  referred 
by  Cluverius  (Ital,  p.  1203)  to  FrigerUo,  Holstenius 
was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  position  at  a  place 
called  U  OroUe,  about  a  mile  from  MtrabeUa^  and 
close  to  the  Tavema  del  PaatOj  on  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  into  Puglia.  Here  the  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  found:  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  many  of  them  have  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  2Jx>unds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  weU  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Benevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  A.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A  town  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tuned  the  name  of  Quintodbcihum  ton  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distarKe  from  Beneventum,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  1 1th  century  when  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  castle  of  MirabelUk,  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  (Holsten. 
Not.  t»  Cluver,  p.  273;  Lupnli,  Iter  Venunn,  pp. 
74—128;  Guarud,  Ricerche  stiir  antica  CiUh  di 
£ekmOf  4to.  Napoli,  1814;  Romanelli,  voL  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

AEDEPSUS  (A3f8irf«J:  Eth.  AiJ^ioj:  Lipso), 
a  town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  Gynus  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  stiU  found  about  a  mile  above  LipsOy  the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ;  Athen.  p. 
73;  Pint  Sull  26,  Symp.  iv.  4,  where  rdKi^rpos  is 
a  fklse  reading;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  23; 
Plin.  iv.  21 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Travels,  #c.,  p.  71.) 

AET)UI,  HE'Dtn  (A/5oCo«,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  {Saone),  wluch  formed  a  lar^  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  fiiey  were 
separated  from  the  Bituriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  (^Loire),  as  Caesar  states  (JB.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  N£.  were  the  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  {B,  G,  i. 
11),  kinwnen  of  the  Aedui,  were  on  the  borders  I 
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of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Caesar  s  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Augusto- 
dnnum  (^tiAm),  we  obtain  probably  a  fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  of  Bowyogne,  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar's  proconsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sequani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  focm  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
frieods  of  the  Roman  people  befiue  this  calamity 
beiel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  their  former  indepen* 
deuce  and  power.  There  was  among  them  a  body 
of  nobility  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  dientes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassab.  The  clicntes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  j(Hned  in  the  great  rebelUon 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  (B.  G,  vii.  42,  &c.); 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  A.  d.  21,  Julius  Saciovir,  a  Gaul, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  and 
seized  Augustodunum,  but  the  risiug  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  Silius.  (Tac.  Arm.  ilL  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar's 
time  was  called  Ver^bretus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  fi>r  one  year.  Ho 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expression  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.    {B,  (r.  L  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  conununities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  tiie  Segusiani,  already  mentioned; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trans  Mosam,  (J9.  G,  iv.  9); 
and  the  Aulerci  Brannovices  [Aulebci]  .  The  Am- 
barri, already  mentioned  as  kimmen  of  the  Aedui, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  clientes  (J8.  G,  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Insubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  aUowed 
a  body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Helvetii  in 
their  attempt  to  settie  theinselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  {B,  G,  L  28). 
Their  territoiy  was  between  the  L^  and  the 
Allier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire.  They  had  a  town, 
Gergovia  (JB,  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  on- 
certain;  if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confbanded 
with  the  Gerooyia  of  the  Arvcmi.         [G.  L.3 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (Afyai:  Eih,  Alyiubs, 
Aiyecf-njy,  AcToif^s).  1.  Or  Ajbga  (Ai7«C),  a  town 
of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  dties,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathis  and  uym.  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Bura.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  far 
its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  a  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceryneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybius. 
All  traces  of  Acgae  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Khim  of^ib*ato,  which 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  height  rismg  froic 
the  lefb  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pau- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Crathis  it 
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■lood,  but  it  probablj  stood  on  the  left  bank,  since 
the  right  is  low  and  often  inundated.  (Horn.  //.  viii. 
203;  Herod,  i.  145;  Strab.  pp.  386—387;  Pans. 
Tii.  25.  §  12;  Leake,  Mortct^  voL  iii.  p.  394;  Cor- 
tins,  Pelopotmetas,  toI.  i  p.  472.) 

2.  A  town  in  Emathia  in  Macednnia,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  is  probablj 
tb«  same  as  Edeesa,  though  some  writers  make 
them  two  different  towns.     [EDSsa^.] 

3.  A  town  in  Enboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
ChalciSy  and  a  little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  Anthedon  in  Boeotia. 
It  is  mentiooed  by  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Poseidon  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
tonple  of  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
^Anho  wrote,  beLog  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain. 
The  latter  writer  deriries  the  name  of  tiie  Aegaean 
Sea  from  this  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
st4»d  near  Limm,  (Horn.  IL  xiiL  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386, 405 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
Tol.  ilL  p.  275.) 

AEGAE  in  Ada,  1 .  itJytd^  KJrpuai,  AXytm, :  Eth, 
Aryaios,  Afyctflnys ;  AtfoM  Kola,  or  Kai<U8t/)j  a  town 
on  tlie  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  Issas.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Pynunns  (Jyhoon)  by  a  long  narrow  aestuary  called 
Afos  .Bay.  In  Strabo's  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
sinall  city  with  a  port  (Comp.  Lucan,  iii.  227.) 
Aegae  was  a  Greek  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  b 
unknown.  A  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  discovered  there  (Beaufort,  Karamaniaf 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Boman  doaoiinion  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(^im.  xiiL  8.) 

2.  (Afyof:  JErtA.Afycubr,A<'xouc^5),anAeoIian  city 
(Herod,  i.  149),  a  little  distaioce  fitxn  the  coast  oif 
Mysia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cume  and 
Tenmrts.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophoo  (^HeUen* 
iv.  S.  §  5)  under  the  name  Afynsy  which  Schneider 
has  altered  into  Ahycd.  It  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  dti^  of  Ada.  (Tadt. 
Ann.  u.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEOAEAE.    [Aeoiab.] 

AEGAEUH  MABE  (rb  Ahycuop  ir^;iayof, 
Herod,  ir.  85 ;  Aesch.  ^^noia.  659 ;  Strab.  passim;  or 
■implj  Th  AlyoMVj  Herod.  viL  55  ;  ^  Aiyaios  wi- 
XBtyos,  Herod.  iL  97),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Arck^pelagOf  and  by  the  Turks  the 
White  Seoy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It' 
was  boionded  on  the  K.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  £.  by  Asia  Minor. 
At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
pootis  by  the  Hellespont  [Hellespontos.]  Its 
extent  was  differently  estimated  by  the  ancient 
writers;  but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  £ur  S.  as  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Bhodes.  Its  name  was  variously  derived  by  the  an- 
cient grammarians,  either  from  the  town  of  Aegae 
in  Edboea;  or  from  Aegeus,  the  &ther  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himsdf  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there;  or  from 
Aegaean,  who  was  represented  as  a  marine  god  living 
in  the  sea;  or,  kstly,  from  aiyts^  a  squall,  on  account 
(yf  its  storms.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
navigatian  was  dangerous  to  ancient  navigators  on 
acooont  of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
occasion  eddies  of  wind  and  a  confused  sea,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
Uow  widi  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  Thus  Horace  (Carm,  iL  Id):  Otium  divot 
rogat  in  patenti preneus  Aegaeo;  and  Viigil  {Aen. 
xii.  365) :  Ac  vdut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto 
ineonat  Aegaeo,  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ;  they  were  dirided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cydades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  ^e  S|porades, 
lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  [Or- 
CLADES;  Spobades.]  In  the  northern  part  cf  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Harb 
TuRAdUM  (i  SfOviKMS  wiirrof ,  Hom.  It  xjdn.  230 ; 
rb  epritctop  iriKtgyos,  Herod,  vii.  176;  oomp.  Soj^. 
Oed,  R,  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  &r  S.  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mare  Mtrtouk  (Hor.  Carm,  L  1.  14;  rh 
MvpTwoif  wfAoToy),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Aigolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  othen  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a  part  of  the  Aegaean; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Sunium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mare  Ioarium  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  1.  15;  *Udpm 
wStfTos,  Hom.  ill  iL  145;  *lKdptov  iriXayos,  Horxl. 
vL  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  akng  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icarus,  the  son  df  Daedalus,  having 
fallen  into  it. 

4.  Mare  Creticum  (rh  Kfnruchtf  ir4kaiyos^ 
Thuciv.  53), the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  ishmd  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  aind  Icarian, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGAXEOS  (Alyaxcttif,  Herod.  viiL  90  ;  t^ 
AlycUcwir  SpoSf  Thuc.  iL  19 :  Skarmanpa),  a  range 
of  mountiuns  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  pkuns  of 
Athens  andEleusis,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  I  c)  It  ended  in  a  promon- 
tory, caUed  Amphiale  ('A/i^ioAi)),  opposite  SaUtmis, 
fr<mi  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  raage 
near  the  coast  was  called  Cortdalxts  or  Cory- 
DAixus(Kopv8aA^$,  KopvSoAA^s)  from  a  demus  of 
this  name  (Strab.  I  c),  and  another  part,  Uirough 
which  there  is  a  pass  f^om  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusis,  was  named  Poecilum  (nourlAov, 
Pans.  L  37.  §  7.)  (Leake,  JMmi  of  Attica,  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES  raSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  tiie  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opposite  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Alydi^s,  the  **  Goatishmds;"  but 
this  form  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  Sihus  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  seomd  syUable  long. 
1.  The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HiERA  ('I«p<i  r5<roj,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Maritima,  from 
its  lying  so  far  out  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit.  p.  492),  a»l 
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is  still  called  M'areHmo.  2.  The  sonthemmost  and 
nearest  to  Lil  jbaemn,  is  called,  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  Aeousa  (Alyowra) ;  but  the  latter  erroneously 
confounds  it  with  Aethusa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (cU  KoXoiifxtveu  Alyov' 
ffcuj  Pol.  i.  44);  it  is  now  called  FavignanOf  and 
has  a  cOTsidenible  population.  3.  The  northern- 
most and  smallest  of  the  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Drepanum,  is  caUed  by  Ptolemy  PHoasAirriA 
(^op^on-^a),  but  is  pr^bly  the  same  with  the 
BucmNA  <d  Pliny,  a  name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  («.  V,  BoiiKiyva)  to  be  that  of  a  city  oi 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Levamo,  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 
17   Plin.iU.8.s.l4;Smyth's5u%, pp.244— 247.) 

These  islands  derive  au  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  nayal  victory  obtained  by  C.  Lntatius 
Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Oartiiaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  reheve  the 
army  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eryz;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulus,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(PoL  I.  60,  61;  Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Liv. 
Epit  xix.;  Oro8.iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  £utrop.ii.  27; 
Com.  Kep.  ffamilc,  1 ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  SU.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  island  of  Aegusa  has  been  si^>poeed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (iz.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  laud  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.H.B.] 

AEGEIRA  (AXytipa:  JSth.  AJy^tpdriiSy  fern. 
Aiy€tparis)f  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  andPellene, 
b  described  by  Polybius  as  opposite  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  '  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  vii.  26.  §  1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (/.c.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyferesia  ('Tirc/njo-fi;, 
//.ii.  573,  XV.  254;  Strab.  p.383 :  J&tA.*rir€fwj<n€<5s), 
and  that  it  changed  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
that  Icarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olymjaad.  (Pans.  iv.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Aetolians,  who 
liad  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Lccris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  A^iratans  afrer 
they  had  obtamod  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57)  58.)  The  most  important  of  tiie  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worsliipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  tho 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans,  vii  26.)  Theportof  Aegeim 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  Litharia^  L  e.,  the  Black 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  andent  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a 
fortress  called  Phellob  (♦cAAiJij,  near  Zakkult)^ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Paus.  vii.  26.  §  10; 
Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  seq.) 

AEGEIRUS.     [AEGIROESSA.J 

AEGLAE  or  AEGAEAE  (Aryfcu,  Paus.  iii.  21. 
§  5 ;  Alyauu,  Strab.  p.  364:  Zimm),  a  town  of  La- 
c(»ua,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Gythium, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(Kiiytuxi,  II  ii.  583;  comp.  Steph.  B.  #.».)  It 
possessed  a  temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  Limni,  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Passavd.  (Leake,  Pelopot^- 
nenacay  p.  170.) 

AEGULEU,  AEGLILUS.     [Acuaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iiL  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a  place  of  little  importance;  but 
from  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  (/to/,  p.  210) 
it  appears  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  IL  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Justi- 
NOPOU3.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Capo 
cPIsiriaf  now  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aeoidis  In- 
sula, and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegida  of 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (rh  AlP/i\a),  a  town  of  Laconia  with 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gu^  of  Shutdru  (Paus.  iv.  17.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Mareay  vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LU  (AlyiMa),  1.  Or  Aeqilus  (^  Af- 
yiKos,  Theocr.  L  147:  Eth.  AXytXu^Ss)^  a  demus  in 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  situated  on  tho 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  {AlytXi^ts  lixd^^s, 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ;  Theocr.  I  c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tzurela,  the  site  of  a  ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
Harpocrat,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aeoileia  (AfylAeia),  a  small  Liland  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  left 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.    (Herod.  vL  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aegila  (Afy<Ao :  Cerigotto),  a  small 
island  between  Cythera  and  Crete.  (Plut.  Cleom,  31 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  V. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.     [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMUHUS  (Aiylilopos  :  Zoioamour  or 
Zembrd)f  a  lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
cMbj  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Arae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  die  same  as  the  Arae 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  108).  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'NA  (Alyiva:  Eth,  Alyivirnis,  Aegingta, 
Aeginensis,  fern.  Alytyrrris:  Adj,  Alyivaios,  Alyivti- 
ruc6sj  Aegineticus :  Eghind)y«n.  island  in  the  Saronio 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epidaurus, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  about  4 1  square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a  plain,  which,  though 
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fttooy,  b  wen  coltiTated  witk  con,  bat  the  ramunder 
(/  tSo  uJaod  is  moimtaiDoas  and  nnirodactive.  A 
magnificeat  conical  hill  now  called  Mt,  St.  EUm,  or 
Oro»  (fipos,  L  e.  the  mountain),  oocopies  the  whole 
of  the  soathem  part  of  the  i^Jand,  ajod  b  the  nu»t 
remarkable  among  the  natnial  features  of  Aegina. 
There  is  another  monntain,  much  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  mrth-eastem  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous rodcs  and  shallows,  which  render  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  of  approach,  as  Pausanias  (iL  29.  §  6) 
has  oorrectlj  observed. 

Notwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
mythical  and  historical  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
bmi  originallj  called  Oenone  <nr  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina^  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to 
the  island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacus. 
It  was  farther  related  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
uninhabited,  and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (jt^p- 
itm^s^  of  the  island  into  men,  the  Myrmidones,  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled  (Pans.iL  29.  §2.;  .^)ollod.iii.  12. 
§  6;  Or.  MeL  vii  472,  seq.)  Some  modem  writers 
aq^oee  that  this  legend  etmtains  ^mythical  account 
of  the  coknization  of  the  ishmd,  and  that  the  latter 
received  colonists  from  PUius  on  the  Asopus  and 
from  Phthia  in  Thessafy,  the  seat  ef  the  Myrmidons. 
Ae»co»  was  regarded  as  the  tutelaiy  deity  (»f  Aegina, 
but  his  sons  abandoned  the  island,  Telamon  going 
to  tSalamis,  said  Peleus  to  Phthia.  All  that  we  can 
•B£e]y  infer  from  these  legends  is  that  the  original 
inhabstants  of  Aegina  were  Achaeans.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  frxnn  Epidaurus, 
vfao  introduced  into  the  island  the  Doric  customs 
and  dialect.  (Herod.  viiL  46 ;  Pans.  iL  29.  §  5.) 
Together  with  Epidaurus  and  other  citiee  on  the 
mainland  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Ai^gos,  about  B.  G.  748.  It  is  usually  toted  on  the 
aatifeonty  of  Ephoms  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 
money  was  first  cdned  in  A^ina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 
know  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan  was  given  to  one 
of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current 
tfarongiioat  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Euboic 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
Mr.  Grate  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 
and  nowhere  else ;  and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 
wms  gxvoi  to  his  coinsge  and  scale,  not  from  the 
place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
Uwm  moat  generally  known.  (Grote,J7tft.  o/Oeeoe, 
fid.  iL  pc  432.)  At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 
acquired  a  powerful  navy.  Aa  early  as  B.  a  563,  in 
tibe  reign  of  Aroasis,  the  Aeginetans  estaUished  a 
^lodng  frjr  its  merchants  at  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  and 
tbereerectedatempleofZeus.  (Herod. iL  178.)  With 
the  increase  of  power  came  Uie  desire  of  political 
independence ;  and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Epidaurians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
sobject.  (Herod,  v.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 
came that  about  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(Athen.  p.  272),  the  island  contained  470,000 
slaves ;  but  this  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 
we  may  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a  great  popu- 
lalian.  At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  Uie  Aegine- 
tans foonded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydonia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
gMvermuent  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
citizens  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
SBGOuragemeot  to  the  arts.    In  fact,  for  the  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  t»  a  school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anazagoras,  Glaudas, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet.  o/BiofT, 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Tliebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  B.G.  505.-  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient foud  between  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions  down,  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  v.81,  seq.,  vi.  86,  seq.  j  Thuc  L  41.) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis  (b.  o.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod.  viiL  46,  93.)  From  this 
tune  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  whick  after  a  long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a  part  ef  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  waUs,  deUver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute;  (Thuc  L  105, 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  sucb  discontented  subjects.  Peikles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (ii  \iifi7i  rod  U€tpai4ws,  Arist.  JiheL  iii. 
10.;  oomp.  Cic  de  Off,  iiL  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  brealong  out  of  tiie  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  isknd,  and  filled  thdr  place  untk  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settied  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  ihenr  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc  iL  27;  Pint  Per.  34;  Xen.  jffc/i  iL  2.  §  9 ; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Snlpdus,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
Men  greatness  (ad  Fam,  iv.  5). 

The  ehief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  situated  on  the  nortk-westem  side. 
A  description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  dty  is 
given  by  Pausanias  (iL  29, 30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceium  (Aidicctov),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a  quadrangular  indosure  bnOt  of  white 
marble,  in  tiie  most  conspcuous  part  of  the  dty. 
There  was  a  theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a  stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  dty  contained  two  harbours: 
the  prindpal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  andent  dty  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  degant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  shdtered  by  two  andent  moles,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  dther  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  andent 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbour, 
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and  the  Ibnner  the  secret  haihour,  mentioned  by 
Paosamaa.  The  walls  of  the  citj  are  still  traced 
throngh  their  whole  extent  on  the  land  side.  Thej 
were  abont  10  feet  thick,  and  oonstracted  with 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  eqnaL  There  appear 
to  have  been  three  principal  entrances. 

On  the  hill  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the 
Doric  order,  many  of  tha  oolnmTia  of  which  are  still 


RUINS  OF  THE  TEKFUE  OF  ASOINA. 

standing.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a  sequestered  and 
lonely  spot,  oommanding  a  view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  The  beautifol 
Bcnlptores,  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  discovered  in  1811,  boned  nnder  the  ruins 
of  the  temple.    They  are  now  preserved  at  Munich, 
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and  there  are  casts  from  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appears  to  be 
the  expedition  of  the  Aeacidae  or  A^netan  heroes 
against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena:  that  of 
the  western  probably  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Till 
comparatively  a  late  period  it  was  considered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  2^eus  Panhellenius,  which 
AeacQS  was  said  to  have  dedicated  to  this  god. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  But  in  1826  Stackelbei^, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  in  reality  the  temple  of  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iil  59);  and  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Panhellenius  was  situated  on  the  lofty  mountain 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Stackelberg,  Der  Apollo- 
tempel  zu  Bauae  in  Arcadien^  Rom,  1826.)  Tliis 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  German  writers 
and  also  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  has  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy; and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  readers,  who  wish  for  information  on 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
qtloted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  This  temple  was 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  and  ap- 
parently before  b.g.  563,  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  about  this  time  the  Aeginetans  buUt  at 
Naucratis  a  temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  was  in  imitation  of  the  great  temple  in  their 
own  island. 


rSONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  AEQINA  RESTOBED. 


In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a  town  caUed 
Oba  (OYt}),  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
ci^  of  Aegina.  It  contained  statues  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia.  (Herod,  v.  83;  Pans.  ii.  30.  §4.)  The 
positian  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its 
name  suggests  a  connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  when  safety  required  an  inland  situation  for 


the  capital,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naral  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  commenced.  On  this  supposition  Leake  supposes 
tbiit  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  PcUed-KhorOj  which 
his  been  the  capital  in  modem  times  whenever  safety- 
has  required  an  inland  situation.  Pausanias  (iiL  30. 
§  3)  mentions  a  temple  of  Aphaea,  situated  on  the 
road  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius.  The 
Heradeum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  and  TripjTgia 
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(Tptwvprytay,  Apparentlj  a  mountain,  at  the  distance 
of  17  stadia  from  the  former,  are  both  mentioned  bj 
Xenophon  (^EeU,  t.  1.  §  10),  but  their  podtian  is 
nnoertain.  (DodweU,  Tour  through  Greece,  toI.  L 
pu  558,  aeq.;  Leake,  MoreOy  vol  ii.  p.  431,  seq., 
JPeU^fMmnesiacOf  p.  270,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  Athens 
<md  Attiea,  p.  262,  seq.;  Boblaje,  Reckerchee  Geo- 
gntphiquee,  p.  64;  Prokesch,  Derikwurdigheiten, 
Td.  iL  p.  460,  seq.;  Miiller,  Aegineticorum  Liber j 
BeroL  1817.) 
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CX>IKS  OF  AEOINA. 

AEGI'NIUM  {Ahylyior:  Eth.  Atyttntis,  Aegini- 
easis:  Stagus),  a  town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Livy  as  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
nearly  impregnable  (Liv.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  frequently 
mentioDed  in  tlie  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
given  up  to  plunder  by  L.  Aemilius  Panlns  for 
having  refused  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  in  his  march  from 
Apdlonia  effected  a  junction  with  Domitius.  It 
occuped  the  site  of  the  modem  StaguSj  a  town  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Peneus.  At  this  pkce 
Leake  found  an  inscription,  in  which  Aeginium  is 
mentioned.  Its  situation,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  accords  with  Livy's  account  of 
its  position.  (Strab.  p.  327 ;  Liv.  xxxiL  15,  xxxvi. 
18,  xlir.  46,  xlv.  27;  Caes.  B,  C.  iii.  79;  Leako, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  L  p.  421,  seq.) 

AEGIPLANCTUS.    [Meoaris.] 

AEGIROESSA  (A^ytp<J«(^<ro),  a  city  which 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  among  the  1 1  cities 
of  AeoBs;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it,  Forbiger 
coDJectures  that  the  historian  may  mean  Aegeirus 
(Afyf (pot),  in  the  ishmd  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (AJV«r<ros,  Hierocl. 
p.  637;  Afywrroy,  Procop.  4,  7;  A^^psus,  Ov.),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It 
is  men^ned  .by  Orid  as  having  been  taken  from 
the  king  of  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  €retae, 
and  recovered  by  Vitellins,  who  was  in  command  of 
a  Roman  army  in  that  quarter.  Ovid  celebrates 
the  vabnr  dis^yed  hj  his  friend  Vestalis  upon  the 
oocasioo.  (Ep, ex Ponto.i. 8. 13, iv.7.21.)   [H.W.] 

AEGITHALLUS  (MyieaXJ^s,  Diod.;  AlyC 
feXos,  Zonar.;  AlyiSapos,  Ftol.)  a  promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Sdly,  near  Lflybaeum,  which  was 
oocupied  and  fortified  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Junius 
during  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  249),  with  a 
view  to  support  the  operations  against  Lilybaeum, 
bat  was  recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Car- 
thab,  and  oocupied  with  a  strong  garrison.  Diodorus 
tells  us  it  was  called  in  his  tune  Acelluh,  but  it 


is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Alyl&apos  Hxpa  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum;  and  is  probably  the  headland  now  called 
C(ipo  S.  TeodorOy  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Burrone,  (DkxL  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  50; 
Zonar.  viii.  15:  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  4;  Cluver.  Sicil 
p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGFTIUM  (A}yiru>p)y  a  town  in  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetns,  on  the  borders  of  Loris,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  about  80  stadia  from  the  sea.  Here 
I>emo6thene6  was  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426. 
Leake  places  it  near  Vamakova,  where  he  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  (Thuc.  iii.  97 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  617.) 

AE'GIUM  (Aty lOP,  Atytiov,  Athen.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Alyu^,  Aegiensis:  Voititza),  a  town  of 
Achiua,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
situated  upon  the  coast  W.  of  the  river  Selinns 
30  stadia  from  Rhypae,  and  40  stadia  from  Helice. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  comer  of  a 
bay,  which  formed  the  best  harbour  in  Achaia  neict 
to  that  of  Patrae.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  union  of  7  or  8  villages.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue;  and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Helice  by  an  eartli- 
quake,  in  b.  c.  373  [Heucb],  it  obtained  the 
territ<n7of  the  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
city  of  Achaia.  From  this  time  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  L^igue,  and 
it  retained  this  distinction,  on  the  revival  of  the 
League,  till  Philopoemen  carried  a  law  that  the 
meeting  might  beheld  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
confederacy.  Even  under  the  Roman  empire  the 
Achaeans  were  allowed  to  keep  up  the  form  of 
their  periodical  meetings  at  Aegium,  just  as  the 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Pans.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  The 
meetings  were  held  in  a  grove  near  the  sea,  called 
Homagjfrium  or  Homarium,  sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magyrius  or  Homarius  ('Ofury^ptov,  *Opidpiov;  in 
Strab.  jsp,  385,  387,  *Ofidpiotf  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  *Aprdpiop  and  Aiydpiop).  Close  to  this 
grove  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  Panchaea.  The 
words  Homagyrwm,  "  assembly,"  and  Homarium, 
"  union,"  *  have  reference  to  tliose  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  were  explained  as  indicating  tho 
spot  where  Agamemnon  assembled  the  Grecian 
chieftains  before  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
several  other  temples  and  public  buildings  at 
A^um,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (Hom. //.  ii.  574;  Herod.  L  145;  Pol.  ii. 
41,  V.  93;  Strab.  pp.  337,  385,  seq.;  Pans,  m 
23,  24;  Liv.  xxxviii.  30;  Plin.  iv.  6.)  Voatitza, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aegium,  is 
a  pkce  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded  (from 
fi6(rra,  fiwrrdpi,  garden).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a  cliff  about  50  feet 
high.  There  is  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  clifT, 
originally  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  from  the 
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*  Respecting  these  words,  see  Wclcker,  EpiacU 
Cychu,  p.  128. 
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town  to  the  ordiiutfy  place  of  embailuition.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destrojed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Heuce.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a  hill  to  the  £. 
of  Vostitsa.  There  are  also  several  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
the  houses  at  Yostitza.  (Leake,  MoreOj  voL  iiL  p. 
185,  seq.;  Curtius,  Feloponnesott  vol  i.  p.  459, 
seq.) 

AEGOSPOTAMI  (Myhs  irorafxol,  Aegos  flu- 
men,  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iL  59 :  £th.  AlytMr- 
iroroftiriji),  L  e.  the  Goat-River,  a  stream  in  the 
Chersonesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it  It  was  here  that  the  fiunous  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Lysander  took  place,  B.  c. 
405,  which  put  a  close  to  the  Pebponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error  on 
the  port  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a  station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a  market  for  provisions.  (Plut.  Ak,  36; 
Died.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.  287;  comp.  Groto,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a  town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Steph.  fiyz.  #.  v.),  and  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant  [H.  W.] 


COnr  OF  AEOOSPOTAIU. 

AEGaSTHENA  (tA  AlyMtpai  Etk  Alyo- 
cBtvlnis  :  Gherman6\  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  Melampua.  Between 
Aegosthena  and  Crensis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passive  along  the  shore  except  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  from  Creusis  to  Aegosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overUken  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  ^ch  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pro- 
dpioes  into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leno- 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 
eosihena.  (Pans.  L  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Sm  Hell  v.  4. 
|§  16—18,  vi  4.  §§  25—26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B.  ^  9.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii  p. 
405.) 

AEGU'SA.     [Aboates.] 

AEGYPSUS.     [Aeoissus.] 

AEGYPTUS  (%  Ktyvirros :  Eih,  Aly^wrw, 
Aegyptins).  L  Ntmes  and  bowndariet  ef  EggpU 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  die 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat  24^  3' 
and  hit.  31^  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  ihe  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Ghemi,  or  the  BUck  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mtzraim  •,  by  the  Arabians 
Mbsb  (oomp.  UlicTpftif  Joseph.  Anitiq,  i.  1) ;  by 
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the  Greeks  ^  Afyvirros;  and  by  the  Copts  El- 
KEBiT,  or  inundated  land.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethiopia;  to  the  E.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frxmtier  ^  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  deaert  Homer 
{Od.  iv.  477)  calls  the  NUe  itself  6  Aiywrros-,  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  "Gift  of  the  Nile," 
without  whose  fertili^ng  waters  the  tract  fit>m 
Syene  to  Cercasorum  would  only  be  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  the  Red  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  is  given  elsewhere. 
[Nnjjs.]  Here  it  is  suflicient  to  remark  that  tlie 
valley  which  it  irrigates  b  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupjring  lei»3  than  half  the  sjtace  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  ima  one  of  these 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  fiir  as  lat.  30°  N.,  is  about 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5  J  nules.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(ApollinopoHs  ftfaigna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
brradth  b  about  11  miles:  the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  about  2  miles.  But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Assouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  frvm  its  banks 
a  mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Cercasomm  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  oiFayoom  (Arsinoe,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
BosetU  arms.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a  considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.  The  total 
sur&ce  of  modem  Eg3rpt  is  somewhat  laiger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancient  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a  long 
rock-bound  vaUey,  terminating  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon  [x]« 
Its  geological  structure  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shdves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonaDy.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails :  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat  30°  lO'  the  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fiUs  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  phyncal  divisions  of  Egypt 
80  nearly  ccnndde  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasorum  tlie 
whole  of  the  Nile-valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt :  with  the  fork  of  the  jiver  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions:  and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  timea 
by  different   monumental  symbols  —  natural  and 
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aonventional.  The  oofmmon  lotus  (Nymphaea), 
nring  out  of  s  dod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
coimtiy;  the  root  of  the  papjros,  upon  a  clod,  the 
Loiwer.  Sebena  was  the  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Keith 
of  the  Lower  ooontiy.  A  white  crown  denoted  the 
ionner,  a  red  crown  tlie  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
united  omnposed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
land.  The  Upper  conntij,  however,  was  generaUj 
snbdmded  into  two  portions,  Tl)  Uiyer  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Thebaid  (^  617WS,  ol  iy»  rdiroi), 
which  extended  from  Sjene  to  Hermopolis  Magna, 
in  laL  28°  N.:  and  (2)  Middle  i^jpt,  also  called 
Heptanomis,  or  the  Seven  Cantons  (^  fiera^b  x«^pa: 
'EvToyo/Js),  which  reached  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hermopolis  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  This 
threefold  partition  has  be^  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
who  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
respectively.  Said,  WustdrUj  and  Et-Rif. 

The  traveller  who  ascends  the  NUe  from  its 
months  to  Syene  passes  through  seven  degree)  of 
latitode,  and  virtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lower  Egypt  is  an  inmiense  plain:  Upper  Egypt,  a 
narrowing  valley.  The  former,  in  the  main,  re- 
eonbles  the  ndghbouring  coastland  of  Africa;  tlie 
latter  is  more  akin  to  Nubia,  and  its  climate,  its 
Fauna  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  line  of  demarcation  commences  about  ^e  27th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Bain  rarely  &Us  in  the  The- 
baid: the  sycanHve  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear; 
the  river  plants  and  mollusca  assume  new  types :  the 
Theban  or  Dhoum  palm,  with  its  divaricated  branches, 
grows  beside  the  date  palm :  the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  river-horse,  and  hyena  become  more  numerous. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
Egypt  which  affected,  in  various  degrees,  tlie  cli- 
mate, tlie  population,  and  the  social  and  political 
diaracter  of  the  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eastern  boundary.  In  this  region  lay 
the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
quarries,  which  fbniished  matn^als  for  this  laud  of 
moooments.  Beginning  with  tAe  Pelusiac  month  of 
the  Nile,  smd  along  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
find  the  barren  and  level  r^ion  of  Casiotisj  whose 
only  elevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt  Ca- 
eius  {6  KdtrioSf  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c; 
>Iela,  L  10;  Plin.  v.  11,  xii.  13;  Lucan.  viiL  539, 
jc.  4dd>  The  Egyptian  Casiu»  (^El  Kas  or  El 
Katish)  is,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi  2),  a  round 
sandstone  ridge  (x6<pos  ^uf^ohis).  It  contained  the 
grave  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  a  temple  of 
Zeus  Casius.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  colonies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
bian border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heaps  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-houses,  are 
still  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
insciiptians  at  Wady-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
hieroglyphics  and  fiagments  of  pottery  at  Surabit- 
Et-KeuHm,  m  the  modem  road  frtnn  Suez  to  Sinai, 
attest  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
"inst  the  18tli  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a  range  of  tertiary 
limestone  hills  (Tpotucov  \iBov  Upos^  Ptol.;  &Aa- 
Soffrparov  6pos,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
running  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Nile,  and  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea  {6pri  rii 
'Apo^uci,  Herod,  ii.  -6).  A  region  of  basalt  and 
porphyry  begins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
extends  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  (UoppvpiTov 
Kpof,  id.).  This  is  again  succe^ed  by  limestone 
at  Aias  or  Aeas  (ATos,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33), 
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and  at  Acabe  (*Aic<£^,  PtoL),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
site Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdus,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  tiie  fine  gieen  breccia  (Ferde  d^ 
Egvtto),  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  frir 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Maaetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Basanites 
(Boo-oyfrov  TdBov  6poSf  PtoL),  consisting  of  a  spe- 
cies of  homblend,  tenndnated  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Nile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  S£.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days'  journey  SE.  from  ApoUi* 
nopolis  Magna,  in  the  present  Bishdre*  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  firand,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
tills  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mosUy  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  track,  whose  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills ;  and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a  settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  tlie  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile — the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  ( JTosmr), 
lat  26°  9",  and  Myos  Hormos  or  Arsinoe;  the 
southern  to  Berenice  —  penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Red 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  chaiacteristica 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  Western  boundary,  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) :  on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surfiice  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  tiie  traveller's  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a  limestone  basis,  and  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  the 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geogn^hical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu* 
vial  deposit!  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dangerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  the  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii.  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Aethiopia. 

IL  Inhabitanis, 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be 
autochthonous.  This  was  no  improbable  conceptiooi 
in  a  land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mud 
of  the  Nile.  "When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
rendered  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Western  India 
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they  infened,  from  oertain  8iimUriti«s  of  doctrine 
and  usages,  Uiat  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nabians, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie.  Ti.  9);  and  Diodoms,  who  had  con- 
versed with  Aethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt  abont  b.  c. 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  thsar  civilisation 
from  MeroS  (iiL  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
numerous  supporters  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodorus  a  theory 
of  a  priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  Mero6,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mummies  portraits,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adust  {Genes,  x.  8):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Cokhians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  black  in  complexion 
(/;*«X<tyxpo€s),  and  curly-haired  {oitXArptx^Sf  iL 
104):  Lucian,  in  his  Navi^mm  (vd.  viiL  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  negro:  and  Ammianus  (xxiL  16.  §  23) 
calls  them  sulifuscuU  et  atnUu  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  negro  race  —  a  suppositian  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile-valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a  fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  type  prevailed :  on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiopians  of  MeroS.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syn>- 
Arabian  fiinuly,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  ^e  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  &cial  outline,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  fijr  considerable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
Nile-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Syro-Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (un  peau  noirdtre^  Volney, 
Voyage^  vol.  i.  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
iTOwn,  with  a  tinge  of  red  —  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  climate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, afi"ect  £)th  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contra^ct  this  statement,  althotigh  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro-Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  and  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  lai^age  of  the  native  Christian  populaticn  of 
Egyptf  is  now  umversally  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  is 
imperfectly  understood,  since  it  has  lung  ceased  to 
be  a  living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  diows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  from  a  common  source. 

m.  Population. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Boman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  —  the  great  works  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a  husbandman  or  a  manu- 
fiicturer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amount 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a  complete 
command  of  it  by  the  govemm^t,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
coDsimied  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  oanmon  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  ahnost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful;  though  wo  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writere,  that  five  children  at 
a  birth  were  common  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plin.  ff.N.  viL  8;  Strab.  xvi  605).  Still  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  &ct  that  Sesostris  caused  the  hmd  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a  magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod.  iL 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gires  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a  census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodorus  (L  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  a  58).  Germanicus  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Barneses  Sesostris,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  }  be  allowed 
for  adults  between  those  periods  of  life,  the  entire 
popuhition  (5  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  |  for  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Macedonian 
and  Boman  eras,  300,000  must  be  mcluded  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  il  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (I.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  average 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remember^ 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  less  perfect  system  of 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  wu 
loosely  estimated  at  4  millions.  Daring  the  French 
occupation  of  the  coimtry  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2^  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
(Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes^  vol.  i.  p.  256)  reduces 
it  to  1^  million. 

IV.  The  Names. 
The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  size^^aBd  numb<ir.    Each  of 
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tbese  cantons  was  called  a  nome  (/Sfios)  by  the 
Greeks,  praefectnra  oppidoram  bj  the  Bcmians. 
Each  had  its  dvil  govemor,  the  Nomarch  (v6fiap' 
X^Oi  ^^o  collected  the  crown  rerennes,  and  presided 
in  the  local  capital  and  chief  court  of  justice.  Each 
name,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
chief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
and  pecoliar  creed,  ceremonies,  and  costoms,  and 
each  was  apparently  independent  of  every  other 
name.  At  certain  seasons  delegates  from  the  varioos 
cantons  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
soJtatkn  on  poblic  affitirs  (Strab.  p.  811).  Accord- 
ing to  XHodorns  (L  54),  the  nomes  date  from 
Seaostris.  Bnt  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
arch, but  emanated  probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
wofship  probably  determined  the  boondary  of  the 
Dome.  ThnsinthenomeofThebais,  where  the  ram- 
headed  deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goai  was  eaten  and  saoificed:  in  that  of  Mendee, 
whm  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
victim  and  an  article  of  food.  Agiun,  in  the  nome 
of  Ombos,  divine  honoors  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile: in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  huited  and  abomi- 
nated; and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there 
existed  an  mtemedne  fend.  (Jnv.  SaL  xv.)  The 
extent  and  nnmber  of  the  nomes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  |nrobabIy  varied  with  the  political 
state  of  Egypt.  Under  a  dynasty  of  conquerors, 
they  vroold  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts:  nnder  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aethiopian  conquest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  snbse- 
qoent  to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
within  the  Nile-valley.  The  Inngdnms  of  Sais  and 
Xois  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons:  and  generally,  com- 
ineroe,  or  the  ntadeoxx  of  the  militaiy  caste,  would 
attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt  According 
to  Stxabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Nomarchs,  contained  27  chambers,  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
number,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Heptanomia.  But 
the  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained  16 
names,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  variously 
given.  From  the  dodecarchy  or  government  of  12 
kings,  and  from  Herodotus'  assertion  (iL  148)  that 
then  were  only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
disposed  to  infer,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
12  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  According  to 
the  lists  given  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  45  ninnes;  but  each 
of  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  hist  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 
greater. 

There  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a  sub- 
division of  the  nomes  into  toparchies,  which  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Greeks.  (Herod.  iL  164;  Diod.  i.  54;  Strab. 
zvii;  CyrilL  Alex,  ad  Isakm,  xix.  2;  Epiphan 
Maeres.  24.  §  7.) 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
Olnstrate  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdivisions 
as  regards  religious  worship. 

A.  Nomes  or  ths  Delta.  The  tnost  im- 
portant were:  — 

1.  The  Menekite;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapb  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
Phrt.  Is.  et  Otir,  c.  27.) 
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2.  The  Aodropolite;  chief  town  AndropoliB. 

3.  The  Sebennytac;  capital  Pachnammnis  (PtoL), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chenunite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  caUed  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Lcto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 
♦0€y^s,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onuphite;  chief  town  Qnuphis.  (Herod. 
iL  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthite;  captal  Tava.  («^m- 
^ve\  yofi6s,  Ptd.;  Phthempba,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sau,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a  tomb  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitio  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TheBusirite;  capital  Busiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  acc(^ding  to  HeUtnic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrifi<^  the  red-coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  i  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod.  L  59,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Pint,  de  1$, 
et  0$.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod.  iL 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  thp  Mowing: 

10.  The  Mendesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ik 
42,  46;  Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  homed  Pan. 

1 1.  The  Tanite;  chief  town  Tanis.  (Herod,  ii.  166 ; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  bom  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bnbastite;  cajutal  Bubastus,  contained  » 
noble  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod.  iL 
59,  67,  137.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  Heliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ;  Diod.  v.  56 ;  Joseph. 
AfU,  iL  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Beodes  these  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  —  the  Nitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  theProsopite;  the  Leon- 
topolite;  the  Mentelite;  the  Pharbaethite;  and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  Nomes  of  the  ,  Heftak omi&  The  most 
important  were  :— 

1.  The  Memphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psammetichus  B.  o.  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebab,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  Hdlenio  IringHnm  of  Alexandria. 
[Memthis.] 

2.  The  AphroditopeHte;  chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  frtnn  which  its  capital 
Crocodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[AnsufOE.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hemopolite,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  flourishmg  canton.  Its  chief  city 
HermopoUs  stood  near  the  frontiers^^  the  Hepta- 
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nomis,  s  little  to  tiie  north  of  the  castle  and  to^hoase 
(^ZpfunroXirdini  ^vXtuciiy  Stmb.  p.  813),  where  the 
portage  was  levied  on  all  craft  coming  from  the 
Upper  Country. 

6.  The  CynopoUte,  tiie  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hoond  and  -dog-headed  deitj  Annbis.  Its  capital 
was  CynopoUs,  which  mnst  however  be  distingnished 
from  the  Deltaic  city  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  812 ;  Ptol. ;  Pint.  Is.  et  Osir,  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Amrooniom)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons:  bnt 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  only.     [Oases.] 

C.  NoMBs  OF  Upper  Eotft.  The  mostim- 
pertant  wove:  — 

1.  The  Lycopolite,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.    Its  ciiief  town  was  Lyoopolis. 

2.  The  AntaeopoUte,  probably  worshipped  Typhon 
(IMod.  L  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Pint. 
de  Soleri,  Amm.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolito  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a  soathem  and  a  northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worship,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  oiibet  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Panopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Chemmite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
nan,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  ihe  Minyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Hered.  iL  91.)  This  •cantoo,  vdiose  chief 
town  was  Paoepolis  or  Chemmis  (Died.  L  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 


5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originafly  the  leading  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
foonder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Tbinite 
nome  wenhipped  (^ins,  contained  a  Memnonium, 
and,  in  Soman  times  at  ]eaBt'(Amm.  Marc  zix.  12 ; 
Spartian.  Hadrian,  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydus,  or,  as  it  wis  called  eariier,  This. 
[Abtdot.] 

6.  The  Tentyrite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Tjph<m.  Its  inlulbitants  hunted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  feud  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  "(Juv.  xv.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  prindpally 
occupied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Bermice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  interiq]:  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.     [Coptos.] 

8.  The  Hermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Orus:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  ApoBonite,  Hke  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed  the  crocodile  (Stirab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9  ; 
Aelian,  ^.  ^n.  s.  21  ;  Pint  Is,  et  Os,  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
preceding. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Ombites  praefectura,  Plin.  JJ.  N. 
V.  9),  worshii^>ed  the  crooodile  as  the  <emblem  of 
Sebak  (comp.  enpra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Ombos  was  its  capital 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  empbyed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

V.  Amnud  Worship. 

Animal  won^ip  is  so  intimately  connected  with 

the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 

<legme,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  must 

brxfly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much 
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toe«xtenave  ibr  more  than  allusioii.  The  worship 
of  animals  was  either  general  or  particular,  common 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  noma.  Thus 
throughout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  tiie  fishes  lepidotus  and 
oxynynchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.  The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  TiKbaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  w(^  at  Lycopolis; 
the  cepus  (a  Idnd  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis; the  lioo  at  LeontopoHs,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmouse  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted oonmion  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  in  another.  Animal  worship 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Died.  L  84> 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic reUgionists  of  HeUas  derided  it.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
Libya.  But  we  must  liear  in  mind,  that  our  vergen 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  mudi  ihsX  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  minnterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  Iw  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.  In  no  country  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systomaticaUy  practised.  The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfiustorily,  accounted  for.  If  they  were 
wonhi^wd  as  the  auxih'aries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  s^ne  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?  The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
baUy  veiled  a  feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  'imagined  that  animtls  were  worshipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Boman  Dii  Castronun.  This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect  The  representaticDs 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  names  (Diod.  L  85).  Ludan  (Astrolog. 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  the 
lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c.  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  oD]A)lems;  but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  ait,  and  the  ibis,  &c  of  the 
temples  unexplained.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a  contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  wojre,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  betvreen  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitive  expressioQ  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  converte«l  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a  literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  &ith. 

VI.  Cosies  and  PoUticaUnstUuHons. 
The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (iL  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven — the  sacerdotal  and  the  mUitary,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  (TVmoetM,  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  rix; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three — priests  and  husbandmen,  finom  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  artisins.  But  in  another 
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(V  74)  he  cxteids  the  nmnber  to  fire,  by  the  addi- 
tioii  of  soldien  and  shepherds.  Strabo  limits  them 
to  three  —  priests,  sddiers,  and  hasbandmen  — 
and  as  this  partition  is  TirtnaUy  correct,  we  shall 
adopt  it  after  brief  explanatioii.  The  existence  of 
castes  is  a  oorrdboratiTe  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Egypt,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
Qsnallj,  bnt  not  ineritablj,  followed  his  other's 
trade  or  professira.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
bdeed — snch  as  that  of  the  twineherds — it  was 
Bcarodj  possible  to  escape. 

The  land  in  Egypt  npon  which  the  institution  of 
cistes  rested  belonged  in  iee  only  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soMiers.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(xhn.  26)  that  all  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  had 
rairendered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
their  lands  again  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  } 
of  the  produce.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes,  l.  c), 
the  soldiers  we  in&r  (Died.  L  74),  retained  their 
abeoktte  ownership;  and  in  so  productive  a  country 
M  Egypt  the  husbandman  was  too  important  a  per- 
HQ  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
He  was  in  &ct  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
htctkn.  of  the  war-caste.  The  privileged  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier:  — 

1.  The  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
hereditary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  the 
Aaeerdotal  and  militaiy  orders.  If  however  he  were 
by  birth  a  soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
by  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptdemies  were  not  allowed 
to  reign  without  such  previous  adc^ptian.  His  initi- 
ation into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
Tncnumenta  by  the  ton,  theemblem  of  life  and  the 
key  of  secrecy,  impiessed  upon  his  Hps  (Pint  de  Is, 
H  Otir.  p.  354,  B.;  Plat  Itq>.  IL  p.  290). 

The  long,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
in  juriadiction  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
ro^  life  was  one  kog  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
his  lying  down;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
order  of  his  empbyments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  him.  Some  Hboty  in  law-malmig  indeed  was 
allowed  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Seeostris, 
Amasts,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers:  and,  with  vigo- 
rous oocupairts  of  the  throne,  it  is  probid)le  that  the 
soldier  occasiaDally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
nances. As  but  few,  however,,  of  the  Egyptian 
mooarchs  seem  to  have  grossly  abused  their  power, 
'tre  nmj  coDclnde  that  tlie  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
royal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented as  many  degrees  taUer  and  more  robust  than 
his  subject  warriors.  A  thousand  fly  before  him, 
and  he  holds  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
Egyptian  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
times even  the  features  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
Sesortaeen,  Amunopht,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
markable that  fenudes  were  not  excluded  from  a 
throne  so  sacerdotal.  A  queen,  Nitocris,  occurs  in 
the  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
twelfth,  and  other  examples  are  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures. On  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 
posthumous  judgment  was  exercised  on  his  character 
and  goivemment  His  embahned  body  was  phtced 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  aUmen  were  permitted  to  bring 
ifrmnti^Tm  agamst  him.  Virtuons  princes  received 
a  gpeoBB  of  deification:  condemned  princes  were 
debarred  from  sepulture. 

23  The  Priests  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  real  governing  body  of  Egypt.    Their  lands  were 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage;  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learmogandscienoe:  and  they  alone  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  fennuhuies  which  in  Egypt  r^gukted 
nearly  eveiy  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdirisioos  of  the  priest-caste.  *^  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotus  (iL  37),  **  had  several  priests  rprieeteases] 
and  a  high  priest"  The  chiefe  or  ponti£b  were  the 
judges  o(  the  land,  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legisUtors  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-grammats 
or  sacred  scrib«,  basilico-gnunmats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fen  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
If,  and  C.  voL  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  pecniUar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  beoi  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  frtxn  regular  taxes  and  frtxn  its  proprietary 
hmds.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  worid  was  the  numbo: 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  were  there 
so  many  reli^ous  festivids ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  up  in  affiurs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic:  in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandalis, 
were  luxuries, — only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  ei\j<nned  to  many,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  &ther  in  the  sacred  office  (Herod.  iL  143). 
Herodotus  (oomp.  iL  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  frdfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  oQonected  wiUi  the  temples. 

3.  7i%e5of(iierf.' The  whde  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod.  iL  165 — 166; 
Diod.  L  54).  It  was  divideid  into  two  corps,  the 
Calasirians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  former 
were  the  more  numeroiis,and  in  the  most  flourishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  dirisions 
furnished  a  thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on.  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
compoBs  and  Eikthyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Marea  and  Pelusium.  The  western 
finontierwas,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  In  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  names  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  oot>t 
of  his  arms  and' equipment.    To  the  Ep^tian  soldier 
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liandicraft  emploTment  was  forbidden,  agricoltaral 
labours  were  enjomed.  The  paonoments  exhibit  offi- 
cers with  recmitmg  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  gym- 
uastic  exercises,  tad  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are 
extremely  sprited,  all  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensire  war  practised  bj  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarilj  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  oonqoests,  and  had  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
Sethos,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privO^es,  and 
of  Psanmietichus,  whesi  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  dvil  war  in 
Egypt, — a  proof  that  the  Galasirians  and  Hermo- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  nuun,  contented  with  their  kt. 

VIL  Civil  Hittory, 
The  BisUffj  of  Egypt  is  properly  arnnged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  oonmiencement  is  imknown:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
525. 

2.  The  Pernan  Era,  from  b.  a  525,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  o.  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  frxnn  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  a  332,  or  from  b.  o.  323,  when  Ptdemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditaiy  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  cS  Cleopatra,  in  b.  a  30. 

4.  The  Boman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  B.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahommedan  Era,  from  a.  d.  640  to  the 
present  tin^. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modem  his- 
toiy,  and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  deniand  a  volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
tory through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Bomans.  For  complete  information  the  student 
of  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  larger  works 
of  Denon,  Young,  GhampoUion,  Bosellini,  Heeren, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  or  the  very  lucid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenridc's  Ancient  Egypt^ 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pharaonic  Era, 
Authorities.  —  The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Theophrastus  (ap.  Porphyr.  de  AbstinenL  ii.  5), 
Cicero  (de  Reptib,  toL  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  concerned  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodorus  (L  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings — their  physical 
powers  and  dispositioo,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  {Booh  of  the  Deady 
Leipzig,  1842,  Prefl  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and  inkstand.      The    Egyptians  themselves  also 
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observed  the  distinction  between  the  dry  pontifical 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  heroical  narratives 
couched  in  poetry  and  song.  To  this  moss  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  obelisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modem  scholars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  COTrespond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Blanetho.  Egyptian  history,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
afler  the  establishment  cS  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a  once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  ti^eir  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  could  be 
obtained  either  from  the  relations  of  Greek  tra- 
vellers, such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataeus,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  frtm  whose 
chronioon,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a  'con- 
siderable portion  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Georgius 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  largely  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Dio- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography^  and  to  its 
colunms  we  must  refer  for  the  bibliography  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Nile-valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Manetho's  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  b.  o.,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  a  as  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  <^  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicious.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Mannus  of  the  Germans  —  in  all  which 
languages  the  name  is  connected  with  a  root  — 
Man — signifying  "to  think  and  speak**  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  149) — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a  personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  bo 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  from  tho 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  m  b.  c  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  frt>m  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  tho 
ThebMd,  to  the  repulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  Tho 
third  from  the  re-establkhment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c.  525.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt^ 
vol.  il  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a  series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sais^ 
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Xois,  Thdies,  &c.  And  even  if  Manetho  him- 
self intended  his  dynasties  to  foUow  one  another 
in  direct  order,  the  question  still  remains  whether  his 
aathorities  did  so  too.  Gods,  spirits,  demigods,  and 
Uanes,  or  the  socds  of  mentrere,according  to  Manetho, 
the  first  rulers  of  Egypt.  They  began  with  Ptha  or 
Uephaestos  and  closed  with  Honis.  Then  follow 
thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kmgs,  300  in  number, 
aooording  to  the  lowest,  and  500,  according  to  the 
higfaest  Gompatation.  The  time  over  which  they 
extend  varies  also  hetween  the  limits  of  3555  and 
5049  yean.  Manetho*s  accoont  of  these  dynasties 
is  contained  in  three  volmnes:  Herodotns,  Diodorus, 
Ermtosthenes  and  Manetho,  amid  their  many  dis- 
agreeoMots,  ooncnr  in  this  statement — that  Menes  of 
This  was  the  first  mortsl  king  of  Mizraim,  the  double 
land,  L  e..  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Here,  indeed, 
tlHir  coincidence  ends.  For  Herodotus  makes  Menes 
the  fimnder  of  Memphis,  as  well  ss  of  the  monarchy: 
whereas  Diodorus  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 
ments which  supported  its  area,  and  the  dlTersion 
<£  the  Kile  stream  were  the  works  of  a  monarch, 
who  lived  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  second 
name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Suphis,  to  whom  Mane- 
tho ascribes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Here  we  seem  to  touch  upon  historical  ground, 
since  in  a  recently  opened  room  of  that  pyramid 
has  been  decypheied  the  name  of  Ghufu  or  Shufu, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  that 
monarch  much  lower.  The  erection  of  the  Second 
Pyiamid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
to  Chephren;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs, 
for  the  pyramid  itself  seems  to  be  uninscribed,  has 
been  read  the  name  of  Shafre,  accompanied  by  a 
pyramidal  figure.  There  is  sufficient  approsima- 
tion  between  Shafiie  and  Chephren  to  identify  them 
with  each  other,  although  no  corresponding  name 
occurs  in  either  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.  Fourth 
in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Mencheres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid,  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus  (ii.  127) 
and  Diodorus  (L  64);  and  their  statement  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  discoveiy  of  a  mummy  case  in 
that  pyramid,  with  the  inscription,  Menkera.  Ma- 
netho, indeed,  makes  Kitocris,  a  queen  of  the  6th 
djnastj,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  (iL  100),  to  have 
baUt  the  third  pyramid.  The  7th  dynasty  was 
apparently  a  period  of  anarchy,  since  it  contains  70 
Mcmphite  kings,  who  reigned  for  70  days  only. 
They  were  probably  interreges  or  vice-kings.  Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  dynasties  not 
even  the  names  of  the  kings  are  known.  Two  of 
these  were  Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heracleopolitan, 
and  one  Diospolitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
named  apparently  firom  the  birth-place  of  its 
faunder.  The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Manetho's 
list  a  very  historical  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
seven  Diospolitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  but 
comprises  also  the  name  of  Sesostris,  or  moro  pro- 
jieriy  Sesortasen  or  Sesortosis,  who,  it  is  said,  "  sub- 
dued an  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  as 
£ar  as  Thrace,"  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (lAmaris 
or  Maras),  who  built  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite 
Bome.  Yet,  untO  recently  this  list  has  received 
DO  ooofirmation  firom  hieroglyphics.  Even  the  con- 
quests of  Sesostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 
dynasty  and  to  Barneses  IIL  Both  Herodotns  and 
Diodorus  place  Sesostris  much  later:  and  the  former 
historian  refers  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 
period  of  the  Dodecarchia.  The  13th  dynasty  con- 
sisted of  60  Diospolite  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 
said,  453  years,  and  the  14th  of  76  Xoite  kings, 
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who  reigned  184  years,  but  the  names  and  acts  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  pmod  of  the  Phaiaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy.  The  second  pe« 
riod,  consisting  of  three  dynasties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  A  passage  of  Manetho's  lost  work 
AegypHaca^  cited  by  Josqihus  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeoo-Egyptian  grammarian  Apian  (Joseph. 
e,  Api<m,  L  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  us.  That  a  Noonadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tribu- 
tary; that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the 
Sethixute  nome  they  constructed  an  iknmense  earth- 
camp  which  they  caHed  Ahaiis;  that  at  a  certam 
period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
marshfis  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gamed  their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authentic  fiicts,  and  indeed  involve  in  themselves  no 
just  cause  for  doubt  The  only  suspicious  drcnm- 
stance  in  Manetho*s  narrative  is  the  exaggeration  of 
numbers,  but  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shepherd  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monuments  n  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ma- 
netho's account:  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Syncellus  and  Amcanus : 
but,  accordmg  to  sSbmetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  51 1  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  S[  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy,  The  third  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commeiKes  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  periiaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  efiected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Misphragmuthosis,  &c. 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders.  But,  after  its  final  victory,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a  united 
kingdom,  attiuned  a  long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmoeis  (Thothmes),  oi  Ameno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ba- 
rneses III.,  are  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Earnak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  fiourii^hing  age  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  a^^Iiances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  divers^ed.  Bameses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  reign  Germanicus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  king 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  "  Tablet  of  Kamak,"  says  Kendck  (vol.  U. 
iigitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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p.  229),  whose  inscription  was  interpreted  to  Ger- 
msoicos  in  A.  D.  1 6/*  was  strictlj  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  identify  the  coontries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  thej  are  ennme- 
rated,  with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  thej  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  ns  an 
aathentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  natioos.**  About  this  time  the  southern 
firaotier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ba- 
rneses reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses:  whOe  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  firontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  fleet;  and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  tins  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a  1ulI£  Bameses  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  irom  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kaniak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a  continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  (Ba- 
rneses rV. — MQ.),  of  whom  Bameses  IV.  iooe 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quenUy  at  this  pdnt  Egyptian  chronology  b^ns  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
Egypt;  that  the  NUe-valley  had  at  one  era  a  He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  h^h  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious (^  the  Hebrew  monaichs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  funily.  But  although 
the  &cts  are  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shlshak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  montmients, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporanaty  with 
Behoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk*s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  a  monarch  of  the  21stdynasty  (1  Kings^  ix.  16; 
XL  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk's  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  Kwg$^  xviL  4. ;  2 
Chron,  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  declme,and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sabaco,  Sebxchos  or  Sevekos^  and 
TarkuSf  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  SevOf  king 
of  Egyji,  with  wh(Hn  Hoshca,  king  of  Israel,  in  B.C. 
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722,  entered  iuto  an  alliance  (2  Kinffs,  xvii.  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (^Jsaiahf  xxxviL 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Sebichos),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  Nubiiux 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiopian 
dynasty  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.  The  alliance  between  the  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  was  apparentiy,  at  all  times,  very  dose : 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  bat  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  daring 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, there  was  an  apparent  re-action,  since  Sethos, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  in 
aayvag  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
"  priest  of  Hephaestos  "  the  Egyptians  were  "  set 
free."  One  important  change,  indicating  a  decay  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
The  military  caste  was  d^raded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolutionaiy  phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  Egypt  had 
become  in  some  degree  a  naval  power.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
interests,  took  port  with  the  former.  Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
reguliwerethe  heads  of  the  twelve  Greater Xomes.  can- 
not be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  definite  chronology. 
History  is  composed  of  credible  fiicts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments. 

PaAMMBTiCHUS  I.,  who  reigned  54  years,  b.  c. 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a  cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66 ;  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Polyaen.  Strai. 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia  - 
ries  he  settied  in  a  district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bubastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Mem|^,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod,  il  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a  mi 
gration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hennotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  casto 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
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Fatmmetichiis  was  succeeded  by  his  aon  Nego  or 
KbceiaOi  the  Phanoh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings f  who  reigned  16  years,  b.  a  617 — 601. 
Ajoaag  the  jrreatest  of  his  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Kile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Whether  he 
comi^ted  it  or  not  b  doobtfol;  in  the  reign  of 
Darins  it  was,  however,  certainly  open  for  vessels 
cf  large  bnrden,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(Plin.  tL  33).  Modem  surveys  have  ascertained 
that  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Belbeis  —  probably  the  Bubastis 
Agria  of  the  Greeks  —  and  ran  E.  uid  S.  to  Suez. 
(Herod,  iv.  42 ;  Diod.  L  33.)  At  Neoo*s  command 
also  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  African  peninsula.  The  success  of  tlids  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  but,  as  Miyor  BenneU,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
shown,  by  no  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
Necho  Egypt  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian.  Egyptseems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
with  the  latter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
resumed  the  siege  of  Niniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wards the  Euphrates,  apparently  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered dty.  Judah  was  then  in  league  with 
Babylon;  and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jera- 
salem,.and  the  ocmquercNr  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
bably the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (ii  159,  iii.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  SOD  and  successor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
brother  Eliakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
annnal  tribute  oo  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarchs 
were  four  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Carchemish  or  Circedum,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  Keco  fied  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
conquests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
rdgned  6  years,  B.  a  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
by  his  SQO  Apbies,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
reigned  25  years,  B.  o.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
years  of  Apries  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tynans,  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
But  thrae  acquisitions  were  transient,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strab.  p.  687 ;  Jere- 
miah, zliiL  12,  zlvL  13 — ^26  ;  liehid^  xxix). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
westem  firaotier,  a  quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
beoi  hitherto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
exterminated  his  army  at  Irasa  (Aim  Ersm)^  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Cyrene.  His  defeat, 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
.  odious  to  his  subjects.  A  fortunate  soldier,  Amasis 
or  Amosis,  depoeed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 

AxASEB  reigned  44  years,  b.  c  570 — 526.  He 
is  the  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
character  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend- 
ship with  Pdycrates  is  well  known.  Hewas  ashrewd, 
active,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
love  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
regarded the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
Hu  reign  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
occurred  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
byses,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Psam- 
lounTUS  (B.C.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
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2.  Persian  Era, 

The  27th  dynasty  contains  8  Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  124  years,  b.  o.  525—401. 
Egypt  became  a  satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  reluctadon  and  various  revolutions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  ni  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a  religious  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  weU 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  a  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A  revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  dekyed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  (^  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A  second  re- 
volt, in  B.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satxap  Megabyzus;  but  its  kaider  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amtbtasus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monuments  at 
KoTTMh  and  EHethya  pvve  that  the  Saite  monarch  ^ 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a  sarcophagus  of  green  brecda, 
which,  after  passing  frxnn  an  £g3rptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  firom  a  Greek  basitica  to  a  Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
29th  dynasty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thiing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectanebus  I.,  Tachos,  and  NECfiANK- 
BU8  II.,  who  are  better  known  firom  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  IL,  and  in  the  year  b.  a  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  tiie  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochus,  sad  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Eg3rptian  monarchs,  embradng  a  pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unfrrampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  tiie  Ptdemiee  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Mn^fyi)Tiffl 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionaiy  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptol&naeus),  It  will  sufilce  in  this  place 
to  make  «  few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  HeUenic  Era, 
Blany  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  transition  to 
the  E^rptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  twq  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavOy  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  dndned,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  nataonal  prejudices 
systematicaUy  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  smce  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  HeUenid 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admittedSpartans  and 
Athenians  altematdy  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  so>'ereigns:  so  that  when  in  b.c.  382 
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Alexander  reached  PeloBinm,  that  dtj  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memphis  resembled 
ihe  peaceful  progress  of  a  native  king. 

Tlie  regulations  which  Alexander  made  for  the 
goTemment  of  his  new  oonqnest  were  equaUj  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  thej  were  generally  adopted  bj 
his  successors  the  Lagidae,  th^  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  from  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritual.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  of 
the  Temple  cf  Eamak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  offisred  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  ''  Son  of 
Ammon  "  and  "  Beloved  of  Ammon  ";  and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral  Euergetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagid  house,  enlarged  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobus,  and 
to  Leto,  at  Eitti  or  Latopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

Itwould  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militiaof  Egypt,  whichindeed  hadlongbeensnperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Gr«ek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelnsium,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  if 
the  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolemais 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  nomarchs 
two  native  Egyptians,  Doloospis  and  Petisis.  (Anian, 
Andb»  iiL  5.-§  2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  thePtolemies 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protzacted  wars  were  the  results  of  thdr 
contests  with  the  Seleudd  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy;  tmd,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  stnnigest  and 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libjran  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  police  firom  Gercasorum  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Necho  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  begim, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Arsinoe  at 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [BuBASTis;  Arsinoe].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aennum  or  Cosseir  [Philotkra], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  frtnn  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  dstems  in  the  desert  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  ti^is 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thoutmosis  and  Bameses  III.,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  uniformly  prosperous,  and  \eaa  exposed  to  in- 
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vasion  from  Cyrene  and  Arabia  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  df 


In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptiant 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  tiie  dominant  class.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  Eg^)tian  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudices,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Perioeci, 
and  not  as  full  citizens  or  freemen.  To  this  distinc- 
tion  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  fihcility  with  which 
both  races  subsequentiy  submitted  to  the  aubority 
of  the  Boman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  the 
space  between  its  chief  cities  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  wcr- 
indeed  restored :  and  its  pompous  hierarchy  recovered 
much  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  commerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Delta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land:  and  long  before  the  Bomans 
converted  Egypt  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  ancient  Diospolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  parUy  displayed  a  super- 
annuated grandeur,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  mummies 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  himdred 
mummies  taken  firom  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
firom  the  necropoSte  receptacles  of  the  former,  seventy 
have  lost  theur  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  History 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a  cosmopolite  region,  replenished  frxim  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  The  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopian  type,  n^lecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

4.  Roman  Era. 
For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  B.  a  30  the 
family  and  government  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the 
Boman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  avn 
members  anEgyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  integral 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valley  into  a  Boman  province.  When  however  the 
Boman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a  monarchy,* 
and  the  final  struggle  between  Antonius  and  Augustus 
had  been  decided -by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  his  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusi<nL  Egypt  became 
properly  a  province  neither  of  tho  senate  nor  the  eno- 
peror.  It  was  thenceforth  governed  by  a  prefect,  called 
Praefectiu  AegypO,  afterwards  Praefecttu  August 
talis,  immediately  appomted  by  the  Caesar  and  re- 
sponsible to  hun  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  frtam 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license. 
(Tac  Ann,  ii.  69,  Hist,  ii.  74 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  17 ;  Ar- 
rian,  Anab,  ill  5.)    Even  after  Diocletian  had  re- 
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■MxlpDed  or  abolished  nearly  all  the  other  institations 
of  the  empire,  this  interdict  remained  in  fiorce.  The 
dependence  of  Egypt  was  therefore  more  abeolnte  and 
direct  than  that  of  anj  other  province  of  Bome.  Its 
difficnltj  of  access,  and  the  fiuulitywhich  it  presented 
to  an  enterprising  and  ambitions  goyemor  to  render 
himself  independent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
cantioDS.  The  prefect,  however,  possessed  the  same 
powers  as  the  other  provincial  governors,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  fitsces  and  the  other  insig- 
nia of  the  latter.  (Tac  Arm.  zii.  60;  Poll.  Trig. 
T^r.  22.) 

Angostos  made  very  little  change  in  the  internal 
government  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  i^to  three 
great  districts  called  Upisirategiae  (ixurrparriylai) 
— ^Uppcr  Egypt  (Thebais),  of  which  the  capital  was 
Ptolemais,  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis),  and  Lower 
Egypt  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  ;'87>  Each  of  these  three 
districts  was  divided  into  nomes,  the  nomes  into 
toparchies,  and  the  toparchies  into  K&fuu  and  T<$iroi, 
in  which  the  land  was  carefolly  measured  according 
to  JipovfHU.  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  nnder 
an  epUtrategm  {iirurrpdrTiyos^j  who  was  a  Roman, 
and  possessed  both  dvil  and  military  authority, 
and  to  him  all  the  officials  in  his  Strict  were 
amcnabk.  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a  strategus 
((rr/MtTTD^s),  in  ancient  times  called  vofxdpxn^ 
who  carried  into  execution  the  edicts  of  the  pre> 
feet,  and  superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
imposed  npaa  his  nome.  The  strategus  was  ap- 
pcutted  by  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
latives,  either  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
his  office  was  three  years.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
names  above  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  under 
the  administration,  each  -of  its  own  officers,  whose 
names  and  titles  firequently  occur  in  inscriptions. 

The  three  Greek  dties  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
and  ArsinoS  were  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of 
the  nome,  but  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
institutions  (a^rrifjia  iro?<iruchv  iy  W^  'EAAi^vuc^ 
rpSv^j  Strab.  xviL  p.  813). 

Two  legions  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
in  obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
and  Parembde,  in  the  south:  at  the  Hermopolitan 
castle,  on  the  boniers  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
bald :  at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta :  and 
at  Paretonium  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  German  horse 
were  quartered  in  various  portions  of  the  Kile-valley. 
The  native  popdation  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
aims — a  precaution  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce* 
and  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Marc  xziL  16.  §  23.) 

The  Bomans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
the  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
sew  province.  Under  the  second  prefect  C.  Pe- 
*  tromus  (Sueton.  Octav,  18 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
canals  of  the  NOe  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
thousand  aoes  brought  again  into  cultivation. 
Egypt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
northern  Africa  the  ^tincticn  of  being  accounted  a 
granary  of  Bome.  To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Kile-valley  under  Aelius  GaHus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo.  He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
Syene  (xvi.  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
aodent  grandeur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  new  cities 
which,  like  Ptolemius,  had  been  buHt  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Greeks  alone.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  religion  of  their  Coptic  subjects.  The  names  of 
Koman  emperors  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  and  Nubian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philae,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aphrodl- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  the  native  kings  —  Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &c  The 
country  vras  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  ( Jose^^. 
AnL  xviii.  5;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  32).  From  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iL  64)  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly  ' 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a  previous  licence  from 
himself.  PUny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicus  ccoisulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
ihem  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  traide  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  for 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
military  force,  when  in  a.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
conunoi  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
ference to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusal«n,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  {l^xtr- 
Han,  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
rdgn,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  Antinopolis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a  monument  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Boman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a  revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
penar  of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maedanus  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  a£fections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.    (CapitoL  M,  Anton,  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  a.  d.  193,  Pescennius 
l^ger,  who  commanded  a  legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  a.  d. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severua 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  fipom  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  frxim  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  tune  took  thai  seat  in  the 
Boman  senate,  and  the  warship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Bome.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  23 ;  Spartaan. 
Sever.  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolution  of  Egjpt  was  its 
temporary  occupation  bj  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palm  jra, 
in  A.D.  269.  The  Egypto-Gredcs  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  again  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a  few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a  few  months'  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleuda,  named  Firmns,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.  272.  (Vopisc  Firm.  5.)  Rrmuswas 
succeeded  by  a  rebel  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
midanns  (Zosim.  i.  49) ;  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Aurelian.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy:  the  one  fixnn  the  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  com,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatiwy 
bands,  a^  from  the  enoroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  a.  d.  276,  Probus,  who  had 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  emjure.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes ;  and  as 
even  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  tiie  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  &e  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.   (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  seq.) 

The  rdgn  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285,  was  a  period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt  A  century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achilleus,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campugns,  and  reduced,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt : 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a  record  of  a  religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica;  (3)  Heptanomis  (after- 
wards An»dia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Boman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Handbuch  der  Romiachen  Alterthumer^  voL  iii.  pt  i. 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra-Pselds  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis  to  the  point  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A  second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelusium. 
A  third  jmned  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert  A  fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
caminos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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AnUmini^  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Chrii^- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  ft^k.  Its  reception  and  progress  must  be  read 
in  ecclesiastical  anniils.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a  favourable  soil  fix*  the  growUi  of  heresy ; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  monachism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  NOe-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.,  a.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile- valley,  and  consigned  to  ruiu 
and  n^lect  aU  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  people, 
closed:  their  only  subsequent  revolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  a.  d. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misraim, 
and  its  modem  history  commences — a  history  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Works  <^ 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  £ra- 
tos^enes,  Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  as 
those  of  the  firagments  of  Manetho,  Africanus,  the 
Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
dted.  (3)  The  Arabian  chorographers,  —  and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptdogera 
from  Kircher  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Brace,  Burckhaidt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collections  of  D^non  and  the  French 
savans,  1798;  Gau's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Mcmnera 
and  Custotru  of  the  Ancient  EgypHana^  6  vols.  8vo. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  schclars,  Heeren's  Eesearchea  into 
the  Politics,  Intercowae,  and  Trade  of  the  Carth  .- 
ginianij  Aethiopianiy  and  Egyptians^  2  vols.  8vo. 
EngL  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick's  An- 
cient Egypt,  2  vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaming  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Aniiquitie^j  which, 
imder  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a  tund  of 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (Afyus:  Eth,  Alyvdrrn,  Paus.;  A^yve^y, 
Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lyctirgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  Aegytia 
(AJyOris),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleutis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtonium, 
Malea,  Cromi,  Belbina,  and  Leuctrum,  cantinued 
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^  to  be  called  AegjUa.  The  pontion  of  Aegys  is 
uDoertaBk  Leahfr  placos  it  at  Jkiomara,  near  the 
sooroes  of  the  xirer  Xerild^  the  ancient  Canrnnu- 
(Pans.  iiL  2.  §  5,  viiL  27.  §  4,  34.  §  5;  Strab.  p. 
446;  PcL  iL  54;  Leake,  Peloponnenactk,  p.  234.) 
AELANA  (rd  AtXara,  Strab.  p.  768;  AiAoi^, 
ioee^ArU.  tiu.  6.  §4;  *EAdra,  PtoL  t.  17.  §  \y 
AlKeaw,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  AlXds,  Procop.  B  Pcrv.  i. 
19;  ia  0.  T.  Elath,  in  LXX.  AifJBj  AtKAy:  Eth. 
AUayin^T:  Akaba)^  an  Jdomaean  towxk  in  Arabia 
Petzaea,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  eastern,  golf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  iown,  Aela- 
idticas  Sinus.  It  was  situated  10  miles  K  of  Petra 
(EoseK  (hum.  s.  v.  'H\(i0),  and  150  miles  S£.  of 
Gaza  (Plin.  ▼.  1 1.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jodah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 
Idomaea,  by  David  (2  Sam.  vilL  14),  and  was  one 
of  the  harfooors  on  the  Bed  Sea,  frcnn  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  aaOed  to  Ophir  (1  Kings,  ix.  26;  2  Chron. 
ym.  17);  but  it  sabseqnentlj  revolted  from  the 
Jews,  aod  became  independent.  (2  Kinfft,  zi^.  22.) 
U  continued  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
under  the  Bomans,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
tenth  legion.  (Hienm.  ()iMmi.;  Notlmp.)  It  was  the 
residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Prooopias  in  the  sixth  century  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
who,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  independent, 
bad  become  subject  to  the  Bomans  in  the  reign  of 
Jostnuan.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19.)  The  site  of 
Aalana  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress  caUed  Akaba, 
in  which  a  garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Nie- 
bohr,  Betckreibung  von  Arcbien,  p.  400;  Rtippel, 
Rem  m  Nvbien^  p.  248 ;  Laborde,  Jowney  thrciigh 
Arwbia  Peteaea,  vol  i  p.  116.) 
AELANmCUS  SINUS.  [ARABicufl  Smus.] 
AEXIA  CAPITOLraA.  [Jerusalem.] 
AE'MODAE  or  HAE'MODAE,  the  Shetland 
blands  (Mebj  iii.  6),  described  by  Pliny  Qv.  16. 
$  30),  as  a  group  of  seven.  The  islands  Odtis 
fOKiTff)^and  Dumna  (Aov/xra)  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (iL  3.  §  31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 
group,  and  answ^  respectively  to  St.  RoncUdsha  and 
Ifeof.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 
refer  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     [W.  B.D.] 

AEM(yNA,  HAEMCyNA,  EMO'NA  ("H/iwva, 
'H/itfva,  OreUi,  Intcrxpt.  72 ;  'H/w,  Herodian. 
TiiL  1  :  Etk.  Aemonensis :  Lasfbach),  a  strongly 
fortified  town  with  a  well-firequented  market  in 
Pkmionia,  situated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
md  from  Aquileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
modem  Layboch,  the  captal  of  Illyria.  Laybach, 
however,  as  the  Boman  remains  around  its  walls 
attest,  does  not  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Argonauts  vrere  the 
fixinderB  oS  Aemona  (Zosim.  v.  29).  It  subse- 
qneotly  became  a  Boman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Julia  Augusta  (PHn.  iv.  21.  §  28%  and  its  name 
oocon  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (FtoL  ii.  15.  §  7 ; 
Oreffi,  InscrqO.  nos.  71,  72,  et  aUb.).  [W.B.D.] 
AEN ATttA  iAiyapia,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECU'SA  (niftjicowrcro),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
{UidjiKovffffoi),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INAIUME, 
now  Itckukf  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  which 
Besoff  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cape  Ifisenum,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
bca^and,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Hi^es.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  <fistant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
fmns  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay.    The  small 
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island  of  Prochyt»  (iVocitfb)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  Misenum.  The  whole  isUnd  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater^  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outi>urBts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Qreek  settlers  from  (Suilcis 
and  Eretria,  either  omultaneously  with^  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Cumae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards  sufifco^  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in.  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanio  outbreaks.  (Liv.  viiL  22; 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  These  are  evidendy^the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus^  who  related  that  Mt  Epomeus, 
a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth, 
flames  and  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.  (Timaeus  op. 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).  At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  was  established  fibere  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  B.a474), 
but  these  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Mommsen,  Unter- 
Italischm  JHakJOe,  p.  1 98.)  After  theiir  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a  Greek  dty.  It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a  dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  is 
unknown;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
past  of  the  public  property  of  the  Boman  state,  until 
Augustus  oededi  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  ic 
exchangefor  the  iriand  of  Capreae,  (3net.  Aug. 92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  concerning 
its  condition;  hot  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered fi-om  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject  to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5.  104;  Ludl.  Aetna, 
430 ;  JuLObseq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  sp^ks  of  goldmines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlers ;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance  under  the  Bomans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  ishind,  with  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains  two  considerable  towns, 
ItcMa  and  Foria.  The /position  of  the  ancfent 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  inscriptions.  The  JBbnte  di 
San  Nicola,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomeus  of  Timaeus  (L  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Pliny  MoNS  Epopus.  (Coooeming  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  voltanic  phenomena,  see 
Description  Topogpr.  et  Bietor.  (2ar  Zlee^  dlschioy 
de  Poneoy  ^.,  Naples,  1822;  Scrope,  Om  the  Vol- 
canio District  ofNopUs,  in  the  Trains,  sfthe  GeoL 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. ;  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p. 
240, 2nd  edit.)  The-  name  of  Pchhecusab  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
two  islands  of  Asnaria  and  Prochyta'  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  akme.    Strabo^ 
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indeed,  uses  both  indifferentlj.  (See  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  **  Aenaria  et  Pithecnsas,**  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  also 
enumerates  separately  Pitbecosa,  Aenaria,  and  Pro- 
chyta.  Bat  tliis  is  clearly  a  mere  confusion  arising 
from  the  double  appellation.  Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  deriv^  from  the  pot- 
tery (T(0ot)  mannfactured  there,  not  as  conmionly 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (t^^i^koi).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  the  popular  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xenagoras  ap,  Harpocr,  s.  v. 
K4pKuf^]  Ovid.  Jfe<.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Inarihe  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  the  "Api/toi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoens  had  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap,  Schol  odApoU. 
Khod.  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquiakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  (Pyih,  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  is  first 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneeudy  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecusae.  (Virg.  Aen,  iz.  716;  Ovid.  Met 
xiv.  90;  Sil.Ital.viii.  542,  zii.  147;  Lucan.v.lOO; 
Stat.  SUv,  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc,  ii.  ad 
Virg.  Aen,ui.\  Wcnisdorf,  Exc,  iii.  ad  ImcU.  Act- 
nam,)  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Prochyta  had  been  at  one  time  united 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a  naturid  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  upon 
any  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  60,  v.  p.  258 ; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  (Atveio:  Eth,  Ahfeie6s,  Ahtdrns),  a 
town  of  Chalddice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonioa.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karahumuj  which  forms  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalddice,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  fjrom  Thessalo- 
nioa, may  be  identified  with  the  promontory  Aeneium 
of  Scymnus.  Aeneia  must  therefore  have  been 
farther  N.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnus  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a  great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonioa,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cassauder.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  L  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Viig.  Aen.  iiL  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv. 
zL  4,  zliv.  10,  32;  Leakdj  Northern  Greece j  v6L  iii. 
p.  451.) 
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AENIA'KES.     [TiiESSAUA.] 

AENUS  (AZvor:  Eth,  Atvios,  Amdrrit,  Acnius: 
Enot)y  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  a  promon- 
tory on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palus  Stentoris, 


AEOLES. 

through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Hebrm 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virgil 
{Aen.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  when  ho 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  than 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fiict  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  58) 
and  Thucydides  (yii.  57),  Aenus  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  fit>m 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymnus 
Chius  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene; 
Stephanos  Byzant.  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  Mei- 
neke's  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjomtly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a  more  andent  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanus  says  it  was  also 
called  Apsmthus. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenus  occurs  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (L  c)  that  Aenus 'sent 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  ex3)editioa  as  a  subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(Pol.  V.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
200  (Llv.  xxxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Bomans, 
Aenus  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxzviii.  60.)  It  was 
still  a  free  dty  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Athenaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  ungeniaL  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  dght  months  of  cold, 
and  four  of  winter.  [H.  W.") 


COOT  OF  AENUS. 

AENUS  (ATvoj,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  5;  Oenus,  Itin. 
Anttm. :  Inn),  a  river  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividmg  Rhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
licia)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  prindpal  feeders,  at 
Passau.     (Tac.  Eist  iiL  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (Alo\€?y)  or  AEOXH,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  which  the  Hellenes  are  nsuaUy  divided,  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  (DicL  o/Biopr,  $,  v,  Aeolus,) 
Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessaly 
to  Aeolus,  his  eldest  son.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  andent  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Arne  was  the  chief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thcssalians,  and  come  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  vii.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thuc.  i.  12.)  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasctic  pnlf ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (Mailer,  Dorians^  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  We 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia;  and  in  the  earliest  times 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Iklinyae 
appear  to  have  been  Aeolians ;  and  we  have  mention 
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of  Aebliaos  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  at  CoriBtby  m 
KliSy  in  P7I11S  and  in  Meseenia.  Thus  a  great  part 
of  northern  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus -wtre  inhabited  at  an  early  period  bj  the 
AeoUazi  race.  In  most  of  these  Aeolian  settlements 
we  find  s  predilection  for  maritime  sitnations;  and 
Poseidoo  appean  to  have  been  the  ddty  chieflj  wor- 
shipped hj  them.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
Ama  Minor  where  they  settled  in  the  district  called 
after  them  Aeolis  [Aeolis],  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  The  Aeolian  migration  is  generally  r^ 
presented  as  tho  first  of  the  series  of  movements 
produced  by  the  irmption  of  the  Aeolians  into 
Boeotia,  and  of  the  Donans  into  Pelopomiesas.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  Peloponnesiis  by  the  Dorians,  were  believed  to 
have  been  joined  in.Boeotia  by  a  part  of  the  ancient 
inhahitanfa  of  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in  infiaence, 
for  firam  them  the  migratian  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
and  sometimes  the  Boeotian.  An  acooont  of  the 
eaiiy  settlemeDts  and  migrati(H)s  of  the  Aeolians  is 
given  at  kagth  by  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  mnst  refer 
oar  readers  for  details  and  aathoritiea.  (HUt.  of 
Greece,  toL  L  p.  88,  seq.  voL  ii.  p.  82,  seq.;  oomp. 
Grote,  Higt,  0/  Greece^  vol  L  p.  145,  seq.,  vol.  iL 
pi  26,  seq.)  The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  hm- 
gnage  comprised  several  snbordinate  modifications; 
bnt  the  variety  established  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 
and  on  the  opposite  eoasts  of  Asia,  became  eventnaUy 
its  popular  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  Qiweej  History 
i^  Ike  Language,  ^  0/ Greece,  voL  L  p.  108,  seq.) 
Thns  we  find  the  Bopian  poets  calling  Sappho  Aeolia 
fmdia  (Hot.  Cetnn,  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Alcaeos  and  Sapj^  Aeolkah  earmen,  Aeolia  Jidee 
and  Aeolia  lyra,  (Hor.  Carm,  iiL  80. 13,  iL  13. 24; 
Or.  Her.  xv.  200.) 

AEOXIAE  raSULAE  (AioAttcj  rnaoi,  Diod. 
Ai^\ov  PTiaot,  Thno.  Strab.),a  gronp  of  vdcanic 
islands,  lying  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  north  of 
Sicily,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lncania. 
They  derived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fimdod 
ooonection  with  the  feholons  island  of  Aeolns  men- 
tiooed  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1,  &c.),  but 
they  were  also  frequently  termed  Vulcaniae  or 
Hefhasstiae,  from  their  vokanio  character,  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  subterranean  operatknis  of  Vukan, 
as  wen  as  Lipabaeait  {at  hmapoitav  tnjffoi,  Stnib. 
iL  p.  123),  from  Lipaba,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
name  of  the  Lipari  Islands, 

Ancient  anthora  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
them  as  seven  in  nun^r  (Strab.  vL  p.  275  ;  Plin. 
iiL  8.  14;  Scynm.  Ch.  255;  Diod.  ▼.  7 ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ; 
Dionys.  Perieget.  465;  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Mod,  iii. 
4l),  which  is  correct,  iSf  the  smaller  idots  be  omitted. 
But  there  is  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  names,  and  the  confusion  has  been  gready  aug- 
mented by  some  modem  geographers.  They  are  enu- 
merated as  foUows  by  Strabo,  IHodorus,  and  Pliny: 

1.  Lipara,  still  called  Lipari;  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  seven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
tained a  town  of  any  importance.     [Lipara.] 

2.  HiBRA,  situated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
ofSkaly.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strabo 
was  Thermcssa  (Bip/uffffo),  or,  as  Pliny  writes  it, 
Thensia,  bnt  it  was  conmumly  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  *l*pd  or  *Icp&  'H^irrov,  being  considered  sacred 
toVnlcan  on  account  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  exhibited.    For  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Somans  Vulcani  Insula,  from  whence  Its  mo- 
dem  appellation  of  VtdcanOk  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
miles  from  Capo  Cakwa,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Strohoyle  (Xrpoyy^fi,  now  StromMi),  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  ol  form  (Strab. 
l,c,f  Ludl.  Aetna,  431):  the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  Hiera  an  active  volcano. 

4.  DiDTME  QAiS6firi),  now  called  Salina,  or 
Jsola  deUe  Saline,  is  next  to  Lipaca  the  largest  of 
the  whole  groupr  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vL  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  vfhich  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  Salina,  that  island 
being  conspicuous  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  SicHy, 
^,  272  ;¥emiSi,CarF^Fl^freideaaSiaUa^i^24t3; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  (ad 
Strab,l,4.y,  Mannert,  and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Panoria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  frxim  Lipara. 

5.  PHOEKicuaA  (^owueovatra,  Strab.  *oivuct&his, 
Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (^u'ticf  s)  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  FeUcudi  about  12  miles 
W,aiSaiina, 

6.  Ericusa  CEpocourott  or  *EpuM^s),  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  headi  {iptOif),  is  the 
little  island  (^  AUcudi,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  wera  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occuped  only  for  pasturage; 

7.  EuoNTMua  (E^w/tof),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  Panaria,  which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  d^cription  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (wcXoyta  /idXurra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  it  lay  on  the 
kfi  hand  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  a4jacent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole,  the  largest  of  which  BasHuzzo, 
is  probably  the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy  (*Iicco-(a,  PtoL 
iiL  4.  §  16;  'Udaiov,  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Odyss, 
X.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corr^ponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(iL  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  inclnding  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  eariy 
noticed  by  the  Greeks :  and  Diodorus  justly  remarlu 
(▼.  7)  that  they  had  aS  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eraptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  stiH 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  and 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (J,  c. 
p.  275)  appeara  to  speak  of  volcanic  eraptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Scymnus  Chins,  allude  to  the  emptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  tha^^those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  wera  attributed 
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to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  the  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Gjdopes.  (Thnc  iii.  88 ;  Scymn.'Ch.  257 
—261 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoJL  Bhod.  iii.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen, 
viii.  418).  Accorffing  to  Stntbo  there  -were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  hurgest  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  Tiolent  eruption.  Polybias  (ap. 
Stiab.  vL  p.  276),  who  appears  to  have  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five 
stadia  in  circomfereDoe,  bat  t^ifnimiitiing  gradnally 
to  a  wid&  of  only  fifty  iiBet,  and  estimited  its 
depth  at  a  stadium.  From  this  crater  wen  Tomited 
forth  sometimes  fiames,atothers  redhot stones,  dnders 
and  ashes,  which  vrere  carried  to  a  great  distance. 
No  ancient  writer  roentioos  streams  of  lava  (P^atns) 
fchmlar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary^eiy  much 
aocorOing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  firam 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  doads  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tdl  the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  "believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fiible  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strab.  he;  Smyth's 
Sicily^  p.  270.)  At  a  later  period  Hiera  seems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  aotirity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a  great  measure  cooled.  (LudL  Aetn, 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  fipom  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Uiera:  but  Diodoms  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Stafabo  tells  us  that  the  ernptioos 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a  more  brilliant  light 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  MeU  sp^tks 
of  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle  as  '*  burning  widi  per- 
petual fire."  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  {Aetna^  434) 
describes  the  hitter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally idndled  into  a 'blaze,  but  for  a  short  time. 
IModorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strong^e  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
%va8  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
janean  communication  between  them. 

Besides  these  ordinary  vdeamc  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  andent  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Strombcli)  in  almost  coostant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
i^Ie  and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (Meteorol  iL  8), 
where  he  t^Hs  us  that  '*  in  the  island  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a  loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a  considerable  hillock,  idiich  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  dndere  and 
ashes  in  sudi  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
dty  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy.**  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  reinained  still  "visible:  and  this  was 
})robably  one  of  the  cratere  seen  by  Pdybius.  At  a 
later  period  Posidonius  descrS)ed  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus, 
which  aStee  producing  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  oontanned  to  pour 
forth  mnd,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a  small  island  of  a  rock 
like  millstone  (hiva),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
mininus  landed  and  o£fered  sacrifices.  Poddon.  op. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)  TMs  event  is  mentioned  by 
Poddonius  as  occurring  within  Us  own  memory; 
and  from  the  mention  cf  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  is  the  same  circumstance 
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reeoided  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occurring  in  01.  163. 
3,  or  B.€.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  less 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orodus  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  oGiifirm  the  above 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
mudi  earlier  period  (b.c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence firam  the  sea  of  an  island  which  he  erroneoudy 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vuloani  lasola  itself:  but 
which  was  probably  no  oilier  than  the  rock  now 
called  Vtdcanello,  dtaated  at  the  N£.  extremity  of 
VuhanOf  and  united  to  that  ishmd  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  contaans  tw»  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aedian  isknds,  except  lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inhahit^  in  andent  times  to  any  ex- 
tent Thncydides  expresdy  teUs  us  (iii.  88^  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
ishuids,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  ffiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Lipaneans;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  IModoms  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  islands  wen  not 
so:  and  the  remains  of  andent  buildings  which  have 
been  found  not  only  on  SaUna  and  StromioKf  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  BatUueaOf  prove  that  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  vokanic  vapoun 
afforded  every  facility.  Hiera  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  exodlenoe  of  its  port 
(Luol.  Aetn,  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompdus  in  b.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B,  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  dindvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  firom  the  want  of  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil.  (Thuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth's  Sicify,  p.  249.)  But  though  fittle 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  re- 
sources in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiorai  and  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  also 
abounded  in  fish;  and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  §  11,  xxxr.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxri.  21.  §  42;  Ludl.  A€tn,  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  neceesaiy  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aedian  islands  has  the  most  clum  to  be  oonddered 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself .  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  fdlowed  in  this 
respect  by  Vir|;il.  But  the  "floating  island**  of  the 
dder  poet,  "  gut  all  around  with  a  waJl  of  brass,**  ia 
scarcdy  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  ishud  of  Lipara 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aedus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  PUny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  latter  transfere  to  that  island  what  othera  rdated 
of  ffiera.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a  strange 
oonfuaon,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (AldKou 
tnjaotf  iii.  4.  €  17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aecoan  islands,  which  he  had  previoudy 
enumerated  separatdy:  while  Eastathius  (ad  Ham. 
Odyu.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 


*  The  same  event  appeare  to  be  more  chacimly 
alluded  to  by  livy  -(xxxix.  56). 
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punge  {ai  Ditm^,  Per,  461)  lie  kXkmB  Stmbo's 
authority,  and  identifies  h  with  Strongyle. 

For  an  aoooant  of  the  present  state  of  the  JJpari 
ItUmdM  and  thdr  Tidcanic  phenomena  the  roHier 
maj  consoh  Smyth's  SkUy^  chap.  viL  p.  274 — 278 ; 
Fenara,  Campi  Fhgrti  deBa  SieiKaf  p.  199—252 ; 
Danhenj,  Oh  Vokanoet,  ch.  14,  pp.  245— 269,2Bd 
edit  The  histcsy  of  the  islands  is  ahnost  lAuSLj 
dependent  on  that  of  t.tt>a»-a^  and  wfll  be  foimd  in 
that  articfe.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFOUS  (AloAif,  AeoHa>,  a  district  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Asia  liEnor,  which  is  indoded  ^SJ  Strabo 
in  the  larger  dirisioli  of  Mjsia.  The  limits  of 
Aeolis  are  Tarionsly  defined  bj  the  ancient  geo- 
gimpbers.  Strabo  (p.  582)  makes  the  rirer  Her- 
mos  and  Pfaocaea  the  soathem  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
the  northern  of  Ionia.  He  observes  (p.  586), 
that  "  as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja, 
and  the  Aeohans  occnjned  the  whole  conntry  finun 
the  Hennna  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Cjacns  and  foonded  cities,  neither  shall  I  im- 
perfectly make  my  descrip^on  by  patting  together 
that  which  is  now  properly  called  Aeohs,  which 
extends  finom  the  Hermns  to  Leetum,  and  the 
onntry  which  extends  £rom  Lectnm  to  the  Ae- 
s^QS."  Aedis,  therefore,  properly  so  caBed,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectnm, 
at  the  nortbem  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm. 
The  bay  of  Adramyttinm  is  formed  by  the  S. 
coast  of  the  monntainons  tract  in  which  Ilinm 
stood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeolis  S.  of  Adnunyttinm,  which  runs  from  that 
town  in  a  SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  irregnlar. 
Sonth  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm  is  a  recess,  at  the 
DQftbein  point  (^  which  are  the  Hecatonnesi,  a 
nnmeroQS  gronp  of  small  islands,  and  the  sonthem 
boondary  of  which  is  the  projecting  pomt  of  the 
mainland,  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  Lesbos.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  of  I4K)caea  stood,  separates  the  gnlf  of  Cume 
on  the  N.  fipom  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  The 
gnlf  of  Gnroe  receiTes  the  rivers  Erenns  and  GaTcos. 
The  territory  of  the  oM  Aeolian  cities  extended 
northward  from  the  Hermus  to  tiie  Calcns,  com- 
prising the  coast  and  a  tract  reaching  10  or  12 
milei  inknd.  Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm 
and  the  Calcos  were  the  following  towns: — Ctsthene 
{fitff^kni,  Ckirm-koi)j  on  a  promontory,  a  deserted 
pboe  in  Strabo's  time.  There  was  a  port,  and  a 
copper  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Gisthene.  Fur- 
ther sooth  were  Gofyphantis  (Ko/w^oyrfs),  Hera- 
cleia  ('HpcucAc(a),  and  Attea  ("Arrfo,  Ajatmai-koi), 
Coryphantis  and  Heraclda  once  belonged  to  the 
IfytileQaeans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tract  of  ooontxy  which  these  Aeolians  possessed,  as 
soperior  in  fertility  to  the  coontiy  occupied  by  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
Ornate.  He  enumerates  the  following  II  cities: 
Gmne,  called  Phriconis;  Lerissae,  Neon  Teichos, 
Tcnmns,  GiDa,  Notium,  A^iroessa,  Htane,  Ae- 
gaeae,  Myrina,  and  Giynexa.  Smyrna,  which  was 
origimdly  one  of  them,  and  made  the  number  12, 
fi^  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotus  says, 
thai  these  11  were  all  the  AeoHan  cities  on  the 
mainland,  except  those  in  the  Ida;  *'  for  these  are 
separated"  (L  151);  and  in  another  place  (t.  122) 
Hendotos  calls  thoee  people  Aedhans  who  in- 
hafatted  the  Dias,  or  district  of  Ilium.       [G.  L.] 

AEPEL/l  (Al^fia:  EA.  Alvtdrnt).  1.  One  of 
the  seven  Menenian  towns,  ofl^red  by  Agamemnon 
t»  AchiDeS|  is  sopposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  same 
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as  Thnria,  and  by  Pansanias  the  same  as  Gorone. 
(HohL  77.  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 

2.  A  town  in  Gypras,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  sani  to  harve  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a  place,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli  (Pint  Sol  26;  Steph.  B.  «.  v., 
Engel,  Kypro9j  voL  i.  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (ATitu:  Eth.  khrinjiiy^  a  town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from,  its  lofty  situation,  \b  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ("Ha-cior,  '^Etiok,  A^rtof),  wluch  stood  be- 
tween Afecistns  and  Hersea.  Leake  places  it  on  the 
Ingh  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Fnlnd  and  >$m«ma,  about  6  mUes  in  direct  distance 
finom  Olympia.  Boblaye  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  ffeUenistOy  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a  hill 
between  Pktiana  and  Barakou.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  592 ; 
Xen.  Hell,  iii.  2.  §  30;  PoL  iv.  77.  §  9,  iv.  80.  §  13; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Steph^  B.  s.  v,;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  liorea^  vol.  ii  p.  206;  Boblaye,  RechercheSf 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'GULI  or  AEQUIGULAia 
(A7fco(  and  Alkovoi,  Strab. ;  Alxavoif  Dion.  Hal. ; 
AhcovucXolf  PtoLf  ^fcuiAof,  IMod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  aations  of  Italy,  who  play,  a 
conspicuous  port  in  the  early  history  of  RcHne. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  fi?om  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fudnns,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  the  west.  Their  territory  was  sabse- 
quently  indnded  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  V.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequicuu  or  Aequicoli  are  the  same 
people  with  tiie  Aequi,  though  in  the  usage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  tl»»  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallies  of  the 
Apennines,  whDe  those  who  approached  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Bomans  have  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a  later  period  of  their  histoiy.  ^e  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Ylrgii  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies dT  their  mgged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Am. 
vii  747;  Sil.  Ital.  viii  371;  Ovid.  Fast,  iil  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Chines  near  Gures,  in 
another  as  borderii^  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  whi<^  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.  The  form 
Aeqviculaki  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17), 
who  however  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  vallies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  Garseoli  andGlitemia 
At  a  later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SaUOf  between  Beate  and  the  Lake  Fudnus, 
a  district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  CtcoUmo^ 
evidently  a  corruption  from  Aequiculanum.     1 
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No  indicatioii  is  (bond  in  asy  anoient  aathor  of 
their  origin  or  descent:  bat  their  constant  as8ocift> 
tion  with  the  Yolsdanfl  would  lead  as  to  wfer  them 
to  a  commoQ  stock  with  that  natiosi,  and  this  dr- 
camstanoe,  as  well  as  their  position  in  the  mgged 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  gieat  Oscan  or  Aosonian 
race,  wUch,  so  far  as  oar  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  population  of  a  large 
part  of  central  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  received 
at  a  later  period  a  considerable  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  Bome  admixtore  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one*an(^er:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  community  of  origin  (Ntebuhr,  voL  i  p.  72; 
Abeken,  MiUel  ItaUen,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aequians  first  appear  in  Roman  history  as 
occupying  the  ragged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tlbur  and  Pmeueste  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hemicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tierus  or  Saeeo,  Bat  they  gradually 
encroached  npon  their  Latin  neighbours,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Ijttiwm.  Thus  Bda,  which  was 
originally  a  Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  diough  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of 
Praeneste,  they  continually  -crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Alban  hOls  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus.  The  great  development 
«f  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
sdans,  with  wfa<Hn  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  haw  frequently  been 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
YoLscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  "cas- 
tellum  ad  lacom  Focinum,"  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  o.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i,  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  heie  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Bomans:  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  will  supjdy  a  general  outline 
of  their  prindud  fratores. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Boman  histoiy 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
du^  them  to  at  least  a  noimnal  submission  (Strab. 
V.  p. 231 ;  Cio.de  Mep.'d,  20).  The  second  Tarqum 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  conduded  a  peace  with 
them,  which  may  periiaps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  L  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  359).  But 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspects  In 
B.  o.  494  they  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  people  to 
apply  fer  assistance  to  Rome:  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  tiie  Aequians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Bomans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  ("  statom  jam 


♦  A  tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  tiie  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  L  32 ;  Dion.  HaL  iL 
72).  Others  with  more  plauability  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Falisd  (Serr.  otf  ^en.  vii.  695). 
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ao  prqw  sotenne  m  singnlos  annos  beUum,"  Liv.  iil. 
15).  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  and  poetical 
«mbellishment8  with  which  the  history  of  these  wars 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  dearly 
three  different  periods  or  phases  into  which  they  may 
be  divided.  1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Decemvirate  b.  a  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aequians.  In 
B.  c  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encamping  on 
Mount  Algidus,  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  ooofiicts  between  them  and  the 
Romans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  during  this 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitcllia,  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.  The  alleged 
victory  of  Cindnnatus  in  b.  c,  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Florus  i.  11),  appears  to  have  in  reality  done  littlo 
to  check  their  progress.  2.  From  b.  c.  450  to  tho 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  ground.  The  great  \dctory 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Poetumios  Tu- 
bertus  in  b.  c.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
tuming-pomt  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29 ; 
Diod.  xii.  64;  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  721 ;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii 
p.  454^ :  and  the  year  b.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  customary  position  on 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  on  the  Vobciana 
vpcai  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  <^  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  the  support  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  power  of  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.  3.  After  the  invaaian  of 
the  Gauls  the  Aequians  appear  again  in  the  fidd, 
but  witii  greatiy  diminished  resources:  probably 
they  suffered  severdy  from  the  successive  swarms  of 
barbarian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy :  and  af^er  two  unsuccessml  campaigns  in  b.  c. 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless:  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.  But  in  b.  c.  304  the  fate  of  thdr  ndgh- 
hours  the  Hemicans  aroused  them  to  a  last  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  and  the  Aequian  nation  (saya 
livy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  again  having  recourse  to  arms  twice 
within  the  next  few  years,  though  on  both  occasions 
without  success  (liv.  x.  1,  9).  It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  dtizens:  and  became 
induded  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic  de 
Off.i,ll\  Liv.  X.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappears  from  history,  and  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins:  but  those  of  Aequiculi  and  Aequicu- 
lani  still  occmr  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  vaUies  which  were  not  iududed 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  bdonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwa^  to  the 
province  called  Valeria.    In  Imperial  times  we  even 
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find  Uie  Aeqmcn]«ni  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  ood- 
Btitating  a  regular  mimicipal  body,  so  that  ^  Res 
Poblica  Aeqmcalanoniin  "  and  a  "  Mnnidpiam  Ae- 
qaioolanorum "  are  found  in  inscriptionB  of  that 
period  (OrelL  no.  3931 ;  Ann,  deU.  IruL  toL  tL 
p.  Ill, not).  Probably  this  was  a  mere  aggr^ation 
of  ficatWed  villages  and  hamlets  such  as  are  still 
found  in  the  district  of  the  Cieohno.  In  the  Liber 
CdoDiarmn  (p.  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  **  Edcy- 
lanus  ager,"  evidently  a  corraption  of  Aeqniculanos, 
as  is  shown  by  the  recnrrence  of  the  same  form  in 
charters  and  documents  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 
not  ad  Chner.  p.  156). 

It  b  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  names  of 
scarcely  any  dties  belonging  to  the  Aequians  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  Livy  tells  us  that  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  b.  a  304,  /oriy-one  Aequian 
towns  were  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  (ix.  45): 
but  he  mentions  none  of  them  byname,  and  from  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  reduced,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered in  the  hill  oountiy  between  the  vallies  of  the 
Sacco  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancient  sites: 
two  of  these,  CwUeUa  and  OlevanOj  present  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  substructi(ms  of  rude  polygonal 
masoory,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  a  veiy 
early  period  (Abeken,  Mittel  Italim^  pp.  140, 147 ; 
Bulktt,  delL  Jntt.  1841,  p.  49).  The  numerous 
vestiges  of  ancient  cities  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
SaltOf  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aequians,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  the  Aequiculi  by  Plmy  and  Pto- 
lemy are  Carseou  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  7V«rafu>, 
and  Clitkbnia  in  that  of  the  Salto.  To  these  may 
be  added  Alsa  Fucensis,  which  we  are  express^ 
told  by  Livy  was  founded  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Aequians,  though  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance, Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a  separate 
people  (Pliny  iiL  12. 17 ;  Ptol.iii.  1 .  §  56 ;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Varia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aequians  by  several 
modem  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sabine  town.  Kebsae,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen. 
vii.  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
uncertain.  Besides  these,  Pliny  {I.  c.)  mentions  the 
Comini,  Tadiates,  Caedici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
or  communities  of  the  Aequiculi,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUINOCTIUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  (Fii- 
cAomen^),  a  Roman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  the  quarters  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
cavahy.     (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Antonin.)    [W.B.D.] 

AEROPUS,  a  mountain  in  Greek  Illyna,  on  the 
river  Aous,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropus 
probably  corresponds  to  Trebutinj  and  Asnaus  to 
Nemertziha,  (Liv.  xxxii.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (6  Atorpros),  a  river  of  Northern 
HjTsia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {It  ii  825,  &c.)  as 
flowing  past  Zeleia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
passage  (Jl.  xii.  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  Bow 
from  Ida.  According  to  Strabo*s  interpretation  of 
Homer,  the  Aestepus  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Mysia.  The  Aescpus  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
between  its  soorce  and  its  outlet  is  near  500  stadia. 
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It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Caresus,  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus;  and  then  taking 
a  NE.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Oranicus  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  bo 
clearly  ascertained.  Leake  calls  it  Bohht,  [G.  L.] 
AESEIUOA  (Aio-cpWa:  Etk,  Aeseminus;  but 
Pliny  and  laterwriters  have  £seminns),a  dtyof  Sam- 
nium,  included  within  the  territory  of  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
mflcs  from  Yenafirum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  ^emt)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter ;  but  the 
former  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab.  Peut;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67;  SiL  ItaL  viii.  568.)  The 
modem  city  of  Iterma  retains  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  B.  c  295,  at  which  tkne  it  had  ahready 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  (Liv.  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  a 
oolany,  with  Latin  rights  (coloaia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Romans  in  b.  a  264;  and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  P^c  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Cato,  by 
liferceUus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  Sanmite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tihis,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a  time,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  IxxiiL;  Appian.  B.  C  i.  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.Exc  Phot  p.  539 ;  Sisenna  op.  JVontum, 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
importance  and  a  strong  fiortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learo,  however,  that  a  colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colomzed  under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  but  appears  fctxa.  inscriptKms  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  impcutance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  fine 
Roman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  constraction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  dty,  or  to  the  first  Roman 
colony.  The  modem  city  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zumpt,  de  ColoniiSj  pp.  307,  360, 
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892 ;  InseiT.  ap.  RonwnelU,  toL  «.  pp.  479,  471 ; 
Cnve&'s  Abrmgif  toL  iL  p.  83;  Hoare^s  CImmctU 
Tour,  YoL  i  p.  227.) 

The  oiiiis  of  Aesemia,  winch  are  foond  oolj  m 
copper,  and  have  the  l^end  AisBsncro,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Soman  colony;  the  stjle  of 
their  execoticn  attests  the  inflaenoe  of  the  iwigh- 
boniing  Campania.  (IfiUisgeo,  NmnumaUque  de 
r/ta^p.218.}  [E.H.B.] 

AFSICA,  was  a  Boman  firaotier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  rampart,  and  probaUj  conesponds 
to  the  site  of  CfretUchester,  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antaqnaries  at  the  Danish  village  <^  iVe- 
therbjf,  on  the,  river  EsL  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Bavenna,  and  in  ih&NotUia  Imperii^  and 
was  tfie  qnarters  ofCohors  L  Astonun.      [W.  B.  D.] 

AESIS  (ATcris,  Strab*;  Alc^s,  App.),  a  river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apemiines 
near  llatalica,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Seaa  GaUica;  it  is  still  called  the  £niio. 
It  oonstitated  in  eariy  rimes  the  boondary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gaols  and  Pioennm; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriaric  But  after  the  de- 
stnictbn  of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Bobicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
bonndaiy  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Picennm.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241 ;  Plin.  iiL 
14.  19;  Mela,  iL  4;  Ptd.  iu.  I.  §  22,  whexe  the 
name  is  corraptly  written  "Avios;  Lav.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  SSivis  Italicus  (viiL  446)  it  derived  its 
appellation  from  a  Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  roled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinos  of  Appian  (B.  C.  1 87),  on 
the  banks  of  which  agreat  battle  was  fooght  between 
MeteUns  and  Carinas,  the  lientenant  of  Carix),  in 
B.  a  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Aesis  of  other  writers. 

Im  the  Itineraxy  we  find  a  station  (ad  Absm )  at 
the  month  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
firam  Sena  GalUca,  and  8  from  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.H.B.3 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Afirtf ,  Ptol. ;  AXffiov,  Strab. ; 
JEth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  ef  Dmbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  o^  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  firom  its  mouth.  It  is  still  called  /en,  and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  ordinary  muoidpal  town:  but  we 
learn  firom  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  Beman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
OreUi,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  C^Um,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (H.  N,  zL  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
fir  the  ezoelknoe  of  its  cheeses. 

The  fiyrm  Aesium,  which  is  found  only  in  Straho, 
is  pndMbly  enoneons,  Alirior  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  corrupt  reading  fixr  'Affta-ioy,  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227 ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  63;  Pirn.  ffi.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESI'TAE(A£rmu  or  AiHrhcu,  PtoL  v.  19.  §  2; 
eomp.  Boehart.  Phaleg.  JL  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Us  (Job.l  1,  XV.  17 ;  JermiL  zzv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  tnuislators  render  by  the  word  A^rrii  (comp. 
\rmer,  Bibl.  Realtaorterb.  vol.  iL  p.  755).  fitrabo 
(p.  767)  calls  the  RegioAesitamm  Macina(Maicti^). 
They  were  a  nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparsntly  settled  pastores 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (AUrtoy,  AUrtMst  Eth. 
Al<rtivios)f  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  &vm  Aeson,  the  father  of 
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Jason.  (Apon.  Rhod.  L  411,  and  SchoL;  Steph. 
B.  a.  9.) 

AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a  people 
of  Germany,  consistiag  of  oevenl  tribes  (Aestuo- 
ram  gentes),  whose  manners  are  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  <(;erm.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  £.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
oo  the  Venedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  reaonbled  the  Suevi: 
their  boguage  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  Uie  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whooe  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
dubs  instead  of  it  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  bmd  than  tlie  rest  of  the  Germans.  They 
gathoied  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
Boman  maricet,  with  astonishment  at  its  price. 
Th^  called  it  Glunun,  perhaps  €lat,  i.  e.  gh$i. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  ( Veer.  v. 
£p.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
coast  of  Pruuia  and  Courland,  as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  si^ifies  the 
East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tadtns  in 
the  fixm  Eatte,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Ettheny  the  German  name  (^  the  Esthonians.  The 
statement  of  Tadtus,  that  the  Umguage  of  the  Aestui 
was  neaver  to  that  of  Britain,  is  expUined  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
Aestui  was  then  called  iViMfion,  and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  British  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  i.  pp. 
420—422,  and  Latham,  The  Gtmumia  o/Tmcittu^ 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (Eth.  Aesuknus),  a  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  thoee  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iiL  5.  §  9).  It  appears 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  coloniea 
or  dependendes  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  early  history  of  Borne.  In  the  Seomd  Pnnic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulania  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  idiich  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  aganison  on  the  approach 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvL9.)  The  wdl-known  allu- 
sion of  Horace  (Conn.  iiL  29.  6)  to  the  "  declive 
arvum  Aesulae,"*  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  fiuniliarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  dty 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  fuU 
view  of  Borne,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur. 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  plaoed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  Aj/UanOf  about 
2  miles  SE.  of  TivoUf  which  is  a  conqacoous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Bome,  and  the  summit  of 
idiich  oonmumds  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  look-out  station.  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
of  the  moxmtain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  obeerved  vestiges  of  andent  roads,  and  **  many 
foandations  of  the  andent  walls  in  irregular  blocks." 
Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  Ootte  Fauttiniano,  which  is  a  lower 
ofi&hoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towards  the 
S.;  but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
wdl  with  the  expressions  dther  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(GeD,  Tcpographjf  of  Rome,  p.  9 ;  Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Boma,  vd.  L  p.  32.)  YeDdus  Paterculus  (L  14) 
speaks  of  a  cdony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  b.  c. 
to  Absuluh;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a  place 
so  close  to  Bome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a  period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mentkn. 
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dioDld  be  fbnnd  of  it;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
we  ahoald  read  Asculux.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AESYME.     [Oestme.] 

AETHAEA  (A!»aia:  Etk  AlBaith),  a  town  of 
Measeoia  of  unknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
rerdted  from  Sparta  ynih  the  Thoiiatae  in  b.  o. 
464.     (Thnc  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.) 

AETHl'CES,  a  barbarous  Epirot  dan,  who  lived 
bj  robbery,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
side  of  I^ndns.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  relates  that  the  Centanrs,  expelled  by  Peirithous 
from  Ht.  Pelion,  took  refhge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Horn,  n  iL  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  StepL  B. 
«.  9.  AWuelaJ) 

AETHIOTIA  (4  Aieunrta,  Herod,  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cass.  fir.  6;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c.;  Plin.  ff.  N, 
T.  8.  §  8,  vi  30.  §  36;  Seneca,  Q.  N,  iv.  2,  &c.; 
Steph.  B.:  Eth,  Ai0^,  Altftorc^j ,  Aethiops,  fem. 
AWtowis:  Adj.  AlOtorutSsy  Aethiopicos:  the  Kush 
of  the  Hebrews,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxviiL  19; 
Amos  is.  7),  corresponds,  in  its  more  extended  ac- 
ceptation, to  the  modem  regions  of  Nubian  SennaaVj 
Kordojim  and  northern  Abyssinia.  In  describing 
Aethiopia  however,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
employment  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
dfsignation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Meroe,  or 
the  dviHsed  Aethiopa  (rj  Al0iowia  iw^p  Afyvrrov, 
or  hrh  AJyyirroPj  Herod.  iL  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Aethiopia,  as  a  generic  or  ethnic  designation, 
compriaes  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
for  Strabo  speaks  <k  Hesperian  Aethiopians  S.  of  the 
Phamaii  and  Mauri,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occnpTing  the  whole  of  South  Libya. 
The  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
indigOKNis,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pure  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  the 
Abyssinians  call  themselves  Itiopjawan.  The  Greek 
geographers  however  derived  the  name  from  aXO»  — 
i^f,  and  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark-com- 
plexioiMd  races  above  Egypt  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
viL  70)  indeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Asia,  whom 
he  probably  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a  darker 
hue  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  like  the 
Aethiopians  of  the  Kile,  they  were  tributaiy  to  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  They  were  a  straight-haired 
race,  whOe  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  wooUy-haired.  But  the  expression 
(oiXinrarw  Tpix»f*a)  must  not  be  construed  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictured on  the  monuments,  nor  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives, the  Bishiries  and  ShangaUas,  have,  strictly 
speaking,  the  negro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
were  an  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
armoor  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Herodotus  (I  c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 
race,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
cessarily indefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  ancestors  of  the  ShangaUas ^  BisMrieSy  and  Nu- 
hianSj  their  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
S.  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
£.  the  Indian  Ocean  imd  the  Bed  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  MeroS,  will  admit  of 
more  particular  definition. 

Their  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a  coast  line 
maj  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat  9  to  lat. 
24  N.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prasum  (^Cape 
del  Gordo),  whae  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  successively  upon  the  promontoiy  of  Rhaptum 
('FoTTiJir  ipos\  Noti  Goran  (JSdrov  fc^pos),  Point 
Zingis  (Ztyyi5)j  Aromata  (^/u(tq»v  Jbrpov:  Cape 
Gitardc{fm)f  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headland  of  Elephas  (*EAc0as:  DJebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
Felix) -^  Mnemium  (MytifuTov:  Cape  Calmez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  ("Ictov  5po$),  and,  &aa11y, 
the  headhmd  of  Bazinm,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
l^us  Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay^  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  mu(^  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harboun,  Avaliticus  Sinus, 
Aduliticus  Smus,  &c,  which  in  tbe  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.   (PtoL;  Strabo;  Ph*n.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrierof  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metal.  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated frx)m  its  ooast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A  tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  differed  indeed  consi- 
derably frtnn  that  of  Egypt  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazzi  presented, 
during  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swampa 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  depbants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  faUs  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  westem  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  veiy 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  then:  northem  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Brace  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northem 
and  southera  borders  of  Aethiopia  aboveMerog :  jungle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  Uie 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras:  and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Tet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
years  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a  mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  m  combination  with  tho 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  ShangaUas.  As 
neitherGreeks  nor  R(»nan8  penetrated  beyond  Napata* 
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the  ancient  cajatal  of  MeroS,  our  accoants  of  the 
varions  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  divisions  were  the  Colobi, 
the  BlemmyeS)  the  Icthyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodytae.  Bat  besides  these  wepe  various 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  according  to  their  peculiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Bhizophagi  or  Boot-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhonrra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boUed  flesh,  and  were  a 
pastoral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
ehell-fish  canght  in  the  saline  estuaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust- eaters;  the  Struthophagi  and  Ele- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostridi  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagauda,  took  their  name  from  a  particular 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  Blehmtes,  and  Meoabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  Tacazzi  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatremke  de  Quincy  {MemoireM  sur 
TEgypUy  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
BiicharieSj  whom  earlier  writers  denominate  B«;a*  or 
Bedjas,  They  practised  a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Blemmtes.]  (2)  Icthyophaqi  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyophagi  were  a  degraded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  but  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (ill  20)  that  Gambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  tie  interior — an  additional 
piroof  of  the  uncertdn  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrobu  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. —  Of  thi?  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  MeroS,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a  king,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market; 
understood  the  workup  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted witH  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
^ore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ^'  at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth.**  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report  Brace  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  FazuMa^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cvba  and  Nvba^  on  both  sides  of  the  KOe, 
and  regards  them  as  ShangaUas.  (4)  The  Tbo- 
OLODYTAE  or  cave-dwellcrs  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyes  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
ddes  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  §  3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  chiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  deits  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (fi  Al0ioir(a 
^ip  Aiyvirrov)  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menced  a  little  above  the  modem  viBage  of  JTAortotms, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Dark  Biver,  unites 
with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  NUe.  (Lat.  15** 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.)  The  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  left  ba^  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  the 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  tcptiftyol  rris 
*ApajSias  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aetliiopia 
was  bounded  by  a  province  called  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — a  debateable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
Meroe.  The  high  dvilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  hist(nians  and  confirmed  by  its  monuments, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroe  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Meroe. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia  was 
at  all  periods  very  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  differed  only  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  Wliether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted  by  Meroe  to 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Barn-headed  god,  from  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Eamak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ajnmon- 
worship  from  Meroe  to  Upper  Egypt.  Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  MeroS  worship 
haSf  Pan,  Herades,  and  Zeus :  and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  longer  imdis- 
puted.  "  In  Aethiopia,**  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  "  the 
priests  send  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods.**  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  0.284 — 246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  Ergamcnes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii  6.  §  3),  and  plundered 
their  golden  temple  at  Napata  (JBarkai  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinlEbrmed  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  however 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirms  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii.  21).  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  ccntuiy  b.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  rdgned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings— Sabaco,  Sebichus, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  its  stream.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  mora 
than  a  change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a  crud  death  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodorus  (L  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
exemplarily  pious  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  coin- 
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pobofj  labour  in  the  mines  for  the  puiidiment  of 
death.  Diodoros  also  oel^nrates  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  another  Aethiopian  king,  whom  he  calls 
Actisanes,  and  nunoars  of  sach  virtues  may  have 
procored  for  the  Aethiopian  race  the  epithet  <k  "  the 
Uamekss."    (Horn.  IL  i.  423.) 

Sebichos,  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
die  son  and  saocessor  of  Sabaco.  He  was  an  allj 
of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel;  bat  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tardy  in  his  moTements,  to  prevent  the  captore  of 
Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.  a 
72^  One  result  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
influx  of  Hebrew  exiles  into  Egypt  and  Aethiopia, 
and  eventoally  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
U^^ksa  in  the  country  north  of  Elephantine.  Before 
this  catastnqihe,  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets 
(/Win,  IxxxviL  4;  Jmiahj  xx.  5 ;  NaJium,  iii.  9; 
lIsdL  X3CX.  4)  had  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Aelhiopians,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.  Isaiah 
(xix.  18)  predicts  the  return  of  Israel  from  the  knd 
of  Cosh ;  and  the  story  of  Queen  Gandace*s  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
dvilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tirhakah  —  the  Tarcns  or  Taracus  of 
Manetha  The  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(liL  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  as  an  Ara- 
bian chieftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
propykn  of  a  temple  at  Medinet-A  hoo^  and  at  Gebel- 
tl-Bariel,  or  Barbalj  in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  Aethiopian  lineage.  Strabo  (I  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakah  rivalled  Sesortasen,  or  Ba- 
rneses ILL,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pillais  of  Hercules,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
mcian  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  AMca. 
From  Hebrew  records  (2  Kingt^  xviii,  xix. ;  Intiah^ 
xxxvi,  xxxviL),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  from  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c.  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unnec^sary  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Assyrian  army  near  Pelusium  (Herod,  ii.  141 ; 
HorapoO.  HierogL  L  50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
sovereign  only  in  the  Thebaid:  one,  if  not  two, 
native  Egyptbn  kings,  rdgned  contemporaneously 
with  him  at  Memphis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
Inscriptioa  at  Gtbd-et-Birhel^  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regards  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  comprised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  Sa- 
baco akme,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  period  of  fifty 
fmn.  Bat  there  were  certainly  three  monarchs  of 
this  line,  and  a  fimrth,  Ammeris,  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Eusebius.  The  historian  (ii.  139)  as- 
cribes the  retirerocait  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
to  a  dream,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
nmndste  from  the  hierarchy  at  Kapata  to  fiorego  his 
oooqnests  below  Phihe. 

In  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  o.  630),  the 
eotin  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Herodotns  (iL  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Auto- 
moii)  settled  in  a  district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
piaa  metropolis  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Elephantine.  But  this  statement  would  carry  them 
bdov  lat  16^,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
dvifisatkHL  Diodoros  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
moli  as  settled  in  the  most  fertQe  region  of  Aethio- 
pia. North-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a  tribe  had 
cstal&hed  themselves,  whom  the  geogra|diers  call 
£aooymitae,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (it  30; 
Stub.  xviL  p.  786 ;  Plin.  vL  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  theur  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frt}ntier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  their 
adopted  country  as  a  permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  frttm  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  fcu'  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  frx>m  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — ^25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  the  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Memphis^  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magazines  of  Cambyses  (rofueia  Kom^v- 
(Tov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambysis 
(Plin.  ff,  N.  vi.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  Nile- 
valley  opened  the  country  above  Philae  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  phUosopher  Democritus,  a  little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Meroe  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49),  and 
frtxn  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
Diro-Beronioee,  Arsinoe,  Adule,  Ptolemais-TherOn, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Ophir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Aethiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Bomau 
garrisons  at  Parembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  repulsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  df  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallus,  who  placed  a  Boman 
garrison  in  Premnis  (/&rtm),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Dion  Cass.  Hv.  5.)  In  a  second  campaign  Pe- 
tronius compelled  Candace  to  send  overtures  ot 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  o.  22 — ^23). 
But  the  Boman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocktian^s  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  country  south  of  Philae  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Bomans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  the  pre* 
dominance  of  their  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history 
of  Aethiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  the  term.  lo 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  ll^wyli  (MifovXot),  the  Molibae  (MoA/^ou),  and 
Soboridae  (2oeopiSai)  (PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28).  Next,  the 
Begio  Axiomitarum  [Axume],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a  province  called  Tenesis  (Tiji^e- 
<r/$)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Semberritae  of  Pliny  (JST.  N.  vL  30.  §  35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Cobe,  and  between  the 
Adulitae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharddes  (op.  IHod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  circumGisioii|.^Dd  dwelt  in 
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a  woody  and  moantainoas  district  (jiK<ros  KoXo^Ak, 
Strab.  L  c;  6pos  Ko\oSmVj  PtoL  iv.  8>  Above  these 
were  the  Memnones  (M«fiyor«<s),  a  name  celebrated 
bj  tbie  poet*Homeric  poets  of  tiie  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  sapposed  hj  some  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  Western  India  (PkUologicai  MuiemHj  voL  iL 
pk  146);  and  above  then,  north  of  the  Blemmjes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  province  of  Dodecaschoenns  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt  Bat  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  co^jectnrally  connect  them  with 
iheBedjaSf  BitchAriet^Shangattatj  and  other  Nubian 
or  Arabian  races;  and  neither'  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
snrveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a  mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
wiUi  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  then:  confluence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopan  mountains  (r&  Aldiowu^ 
5pi7,  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Ganmantes.  West  of  the  elbow  laziid  which  lay 
between  MeroS  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tergedunu  North  of  Tergedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phtnri;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselcis 
in  lat  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  wero  the  following  towns:  Hibra  STCAMnnis 
('I«p&  2vKAtwfos:  PtoL;  Plm.  vi.  29.  8.32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  ^wcdfuvoPj  Philostrat.  ApoIL  Tyan, 
iv.  2),  the  southetnmoet  town  of  the  district  (  Wa^ 
Mdharrakaky  Burckhardt*s  7Vaveb,p.  100);  Cobtb 
(Koprfa  wpavn},  Agarthaicides,  p.  22;  It  Anton, 
p.  1 62),  Korti,  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaminoe ; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachompso 
(Taxo^ci:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2:  Mrro- 
irofuj^,  PtoL  iv.  5;  Tacompeoe,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deroz)  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  PsKLCis  (y^XKiSy  Strab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  Aegin, 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
anil  its  erectiou  was  so  ii^urious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  (^Noi,  Imp,)  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
\Dichirdtcheh)^  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Taphis  (Tair/f,  Olympiad,  ap,  Pho- 
Hmn,  80,  p.  194;  To^it,  PtoL  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Gontra-Taphis  (Teffah)^  where  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
aro  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Parbmbolb, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  a.  d.  a  Roman  legion  was  stationed. 

PUny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
(b.  o.  22),  has  preserved  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  his  second  invasion  of  MeroS,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  NUe 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Premnis  (Jbrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (Forrof),  and  Abocds  or  Abnnds  {Ahoo- 
timbelj  Iptcmibul  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (ra^icM 
KofuS^ov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract  If  Joeephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile-valley 
much  higher  up  than  the  Bomans,  and  tMn  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (L  34)  will  permit  ns  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (Aniiq,  ii.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  oonqueriog  the  capita]  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
IferoS. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
MeroS  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
MeroS  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt 

The  principal  modem  travellerB  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  Belzom,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  Roeellini. 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbur/s  Journals,  Rappers  and  CaiUeaud's  Travels, 
&c., "  Heeren's  Historical  Researches,"  vol.  i.  pp.285 
— 473,and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  been 
consulted  for  the  preceding  article.       [W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (A!tm|  :  EtKAlriHubt,  Aetnensb),  a  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sicelian  dty,  and  was  called  iNEsaA  or 
Inessum  Clnj<r<ro,  Thuc  Strab.;  •'lri^r<rov,  Steph. 
Bys.  V.  Afmf ;  Diodorus  has  the  corrupt  form  *Er- 
mriala) :  but  after  the  death  of  Hieran  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catena,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.] 
In  consequence  of  this  they  o(mtinued  to  regard 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xL  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a  later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  by 
them  with  a  strong  garrison;  and  in  B.C. 426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Lad^  in  vain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (ThuciiL  103.)  During 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfrut  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  landa 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vL  96.)  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refbge  of  the 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dionysius.  But  in  b.  c.  403,  that  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasicm  in  b.  c 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  dty  till  B.a  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  113,  xiv.  7, 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly  speaks  of  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertUe  in  corn  of  all  Sicily.  Its  citizens  sufiered 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic  Verr,  iil  23,  44,  45^v.  51.)  -The  Actnenset 
iigitized  by  VjjOOQIC 
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ire  also  mentioned  bj  Pliny  among  the  "  popfoli  sti- 
pendiarii  **  of  Sicflj;  and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
fcond  both  in  Ptotemj  and  the  Itmenuies,  but  its 
iobaeqiient  histoiy  and  the  period  of  its  destmctian 
are  nnknoiwn. 

Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tells  US  (tI.  p.  273)  that  it  was  near  Centuripi,  and 
was  the  place  firom  whence  trayeOers  usually  as- 
cended the  mountain.  But  in  another  passage  (ib. 
PL  268)  he  expressly  says  that  it  was  only  80 
ftadia  from  Catana.  The  Itin.  Ant  (p.  93)  places 
it  at  12  M.  P.  firom  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Ccntnripi;  its  position  between  these  two  cities 
is  further  confirmed  by  Thncydides  (vi.  96).  But 
notwithstanding  these  unusually  precise  data,  its 
exact  situation  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Si- 
dfian  antiquaries  generally  place  it  at  SUi  Maria  tU 
Ucodioy  which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
of  the  city,  but  is  certainly  too  distant  firom  Catana. 
On  the  other  hand  S,  Nicolo  ddP  Arena,  a  convent 
just  above  NiooUm,  which  is  regarded  by  Cluverius 
as  the  site,  is  too  l^gh  up  the  mountain  to  have  ever 
been  on  the  high  road  firam  Catana  to  Centuripi. 
Uannert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  pUce  called 
Coslro,  about  2|  miles  N.E.  from  Po^emo,  on  a  hill 
prelecting  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
regards  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tamly  agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
does  not  cite  his  authority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
scribed by  any  recent  traveller.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  123 ; 
Amic,  Lex,  Topoffr.  Sic  voL  iii  p.  50;  Mannert, 
/laiL  voL  iL  p.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  oonsidenible  numbers, 
bat  principally  of  copper;  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
people  at  full,  AITNAiaN.  Thoee  of  silver,  which 
are  very  rare,  are  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
floly  the  abbreviated  l^end  AITN.       [£.  H.  B.] 
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com  OF  AETNA. 

AETNA  {Ktrmri),  a  celebrated  volcanic  mountain 
of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  N£.  part  of  the  island, 
adjoining  the  sea-coast  between  Tauromenium  and 
Catana.  It  is  now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
J/biViMZ9,a  name  compounded  of  the  Italian  Monte, 
and  the  Arabic  Jibeiy  a  monntam;  but  is  still  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  ^Ino.  It  is  by  £ur  the  loftiest 
monntam  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a  height  of  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  is  not  less 
than  90  miles  in  drcumfiBrence.  Like  most  volcanic 
moontains  it  forms  a  distinct  and  iBolated  mass, 
havii^  DO  real  oonnectioa  with,the  mountain  groups 
to  the  N.  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
vaOey  of  the  Acesines,  or  Alcantara;  while  its  limits 
on  the  W.  and  S.  aze  defined  by  the  river  Symaethns 
(the  Simeto  or  Giarretta),  and  on  the  £.  by  the  sea. 
The  voloanic  phenomena  which  it  presents  en  a  fiur 
greater  scale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
attzacted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
■caroely  any  object  of  physical  geography  of  which 
^  find  mora  numerous  and  ample  notices. 

It  is  certain  firom  geokigical  considerations,  that 
:be  first  eruptiflDS  of  Aetna  must  have  kng  preceded 
tbt historical  era;  and  if  any  reliance  eould  be  pUced 


on  the  fact  recorded  by  Diodoms  (v.  6),  that  the 
Sicanians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  out- 
bursts, we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a  state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  really  pre- 
served; and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celians,  or  Sicnli :  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  fiiequently  urged 
as  a  proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  then  in  astate 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previow  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  veiy  fiiequent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
otherwise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  the  other  marvels  of  '*  the  far 
west."  But  the  name  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of. 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  tiie  phencnnena  of  the 
mountain  in  a  manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
— the  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  from 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  dajrtime,  but  in  the  darlmess 
assumed  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  fire 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  {Pjfth.  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  aUudes  distinctly  to  the  "  rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  of 
the  fertile  Sicily."  (Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
firequent  We  learn  from  Thncydides  (iii.  116)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
whidi  had  taken  pUoe  since  the  establishinent  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  isknd.  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  not 
mentioned;  the  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
moreparticularlyreferred  to  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus) 
took  pbMse,  acomling  to  Thncydides,  50  years  before 
the  above  date,  or  b.  c.  475 ;  but  it  is  pbced  by  the 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
of  Phitaea,  b.  c.  479.  (Marm.Par.68,  ed.  C.  MUller.) 
The  next  after  that  of  b.  c.  425  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Diodoms  in  b.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  bc- 
fisne  that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  tract  between  Tauromenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  lus  army  along  the  coast. 
(Diod.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Orosius,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  b.  c.  140,  when  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a  condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  b.c. 
140,  135,  126,  121;  the  last  of  which  inflicted  the 
meet  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10, 13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
62,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  onthr^  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  b.  c  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  latter,  b.  c.  44  (Virg.  G.  i. 
471 ;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  L  c;  Petron.  de  B.  C. 
135;  Lucan.  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almott  impassable  from 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  B,  C,  v.  114.)  Agair,  irt 
B.C.  38,  the  Tcdcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a  partial  state  of  eruption  (Id.  v.  1 17),  and  6  jears 
afterwards,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassias  re- 
oocds  a  more  serious  outburst,  accompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joimng  oonntiy.  (Dion  Cass.  L  8.)  But  from  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  quiescent;  the  smdce  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  CoL  51)  were 
probably  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  with  this 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  the  Boman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.  D.  70,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Dedus, 
A.D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  contem- 
poraiy  writers,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  formidable  character.  Orosius, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
amoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chnm.  od  oimi.  70 ;  Vita 
St  Agathae,  a^.  Cluver,  SicU.  p.  106 ;  Oroe.  ii. 
14.)* 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic acd(m  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  wluch  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromenium  and 
Catana,  but  to  a  distance  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  a  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Bhegium.  (Plin.  J7.  N, 
ii.  103.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Gwrg.  L 
471.)  It  is  unneoeasaiy  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  description  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Vii^gil,  which  has  oeen  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Virg.  ^e».  iii.  570 — 577; 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  58—69;  Claudian  d^Rapt  Proterp, 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  ferests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  producing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
ctf  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
jusUy  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
eonstant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

*  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Detcrmone  delT  EtnOy 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoet^  2d 
edit.  iip.  283— -290. 
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only  one  crater,  809r.etimGs  more.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  269, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a  com- 
mon enterprize.  LudHus  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  ofier  incense  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
mountain  (LudL^e^na,  336;  see  also  Seneca,  £/7. 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Hadr,  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strange  mistal^e  in  Claudian  {de 
EapL  Proterp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
from  the  highest  p(nnt  are  some  remains  of  a  brick 
building,  clearly  of  Boman  work,  ooomionly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  FUotofOy  from  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Eropedodes:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plausibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth's 
SicUy,  p.  149 ;  Ferrara,  Detcrit,  delF  Ema,  p.  28.) 

Many  andent  writers  describe  the  upper  part  of 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindv  calls 
it  "  the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  aU  the  year  long  ** 
(jP^.  i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  it5 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a  fiivourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a  later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  68 — 
69;  Claudian.(2ei2ap«./Vo«.  i.  164;  Solin.5.§9.) 
Strabo  and  PUny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  firom  its  present  state  in  this  respect  The 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rif^s 
throughout  the  whde  summer.  The  forests  which 
dothe  the  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud.  I  c. 
1 59) ;  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  IHonysius  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fieet  in  b.  c  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A  mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  he&a  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  2^eus  after  the  defeat  of  th9 
giants.  (Find.  Pyth,  i.  85 ;  Aesch.  Prom.  366 ;  Virg.' 
Aen.  iii.  578;  Ovid.  Met.  v.  346;  Claud.  Ac.  152; 
LnciL  Aetnaj  41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
woricshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aeolian  islands.  Later 
and  more  philosophical  writers  ascribed  the  eruptaons 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances;  while  others  ooncdved  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  devdoped  by  Lucretius,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a  separate  poem  en- 
titied  "  Aetna,**  which  was  for  a  l<»ig  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Ludlius,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Seneca.f  It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  bat 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  adds  littie  to  oor 


f  For  a  fuller  discussioo  of  this  questian,  see  tb« 
Bioffr.  Diet.  art.  Luciitus  Jimfor.  . 
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kDOfiHedg«  of  the  liistorj  or  phenomena  of  themoon- 
Uin.  (Lncret  vi  640 — 703;  LnciL  Aetna,  92,  et 
•eq.;  Justin, ir.  1 ;  Seneca, EpisL  79;  Chiodian,  L  c. 
169 — 176.)  The  connection  of  these  Tokanic  phe- 
nomena with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  island 
was  frequently  a^tated,  was  too  obvious  to  escape 
notice,  and  was  indeed  implied  in  the  popolar  tra- 
ditioQ.  Some  wnters  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
subterranean  commnnication  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aeolian  islands,  and  that  the  emptions  of  the  former 
wen  obeerved  to  alternate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 
SCniigyle.  (Diod.  v.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  its 
fieiy  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  cdOo^,  to 
bom.  Bat  in  later  times  a  mythological  origin  was 
fjcmd  for  it,  and  the  moontain  was  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  a  nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Briareos.  (Schd.  ad  Theocr.  /d  L  65.)  The  moan- 
tain  itaelf  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pyth,  1 67)  as 
cunsecratcd  to  Zeas;  bat  at  a  later  period  Sohnus 
caDs  it  sacred  to  Vulcan;  and  we  leam  that  there 
existed  on  it  a  temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
however,  as  suj^weed  by  some  writers,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
region,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  §  9 ;  Aelian,  E.  A. 
xLS.)  rE.H.B.] 

AETOXIA(Alra»A/a:  ITtA.  AirwXrfj,  Aetolus),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bofonded  on  the  W.  by  Acaroania,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on  the  K.  by  the 
mountainous  country  ii^bited  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dolopes,  and  Diyopes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
Mails,  on  the  SE.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
entrsnce  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, odled  Old  Aetolia  (^  iipxala  AlrwA/a),  and 
Aetolia  £{actetus  (^  iwiicnrrof),  or  the  Acquired. 
The  fi>rmer  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Acbdous  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  far.  as  Ther- 
mum,  opposite  the  Acarnanian  town  of  Stratus:  the 
latter  included  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
coast  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.  When  thb 
division  was  introduced  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot 
have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
•  Actolians  were  never  subdued,  The  country  between 
the  Achelous  and  the  £v6nus  (4)pear8  in  tradition 
as  the  original  abode  of  the  Aetolians;  and  the 
term  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
quent extensioa  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  country.  Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
tirzhium  the  boundary  between  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
but  some  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evoius  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
crkns.     (Strab.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus  is  a  fertile  plain,  called  Parache- 
lottis  (Tlapaxf^^^'ris^y  after  the  former  river.  This 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
called  Aracynthus,  north  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
Hyria  and  Trichonis  there  again  opens  out  another 
extensive  plain  o]^>06ite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  <mly  two  plains  in  Aetolia  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  every 
directioa  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
and  full  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a  south- westerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
hare  never  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  mountains  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  wnters: 
—  l.TmPHRESTue  (Tvfuf>fniirr6s)j  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  a  southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Diyopis.  [Dbtopis.] 
2.  BoMi  (Ewfioi),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  tiie  Evenus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  451;  Thuc  iii.  96;  Steph.  B.  «.  v, 
BufioL)  b.  CoRAX  (K^pa|),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a  south-westerly  continuatioa 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a  pass  thrxragh  it 
leading  to  Thermopyhw,  which  the  consul  Adlius 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  kes  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Naupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  hy  the  vale  of  the  Vistritza  into  that  of 
the  Kokkmo,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukihi 
with  Vardkuai,  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Coraz.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a  very  high 
mountain,  lymg  between  Gallipolis  and  Nanpactus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Steph.  B.  #.r.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greecej  vol.  iL  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PHIASSUS  (Ta4>ia<r(r({s:  Kaki-ahala\  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Macynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nessus  and  tiie  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozoke,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
have  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassus  a  number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-tikaia,  or  "  Bad-ladder,**  iiom 
the  dangerous  rood,  which  runs  ak)ng  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountain.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  PKn.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vok  L  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  L  p.  135;  Gell^  IHner, 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcis  or  Chaix^eia  {XiXKn  J) 
XoXicia:  Vardssova),  an  offshoot  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  aae  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  running  close  down  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
little  west  of  tho  promontory  Antirrhium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Hom.  II  ii. 
640;  Leake,  t  c;  More,  vol.  i  p.  171.)  6.  Ara- 
CTNTHUS  (^ApdKW$os:  Zy^y,  a  range  of  moun- 
twns  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracynthus.]  7.  Panabtolium 
( Viena)j  a  mountain  NE.  of  Thermum,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  heM  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;  Pol  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 
6.  MfENCS  (rh  ipos  Mivivov,  Plut.  de  Fluviii, 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 
9.  Mactnium,  mentioned  only  by  Phny  (/.  c), 
must,  firom  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a  part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  (Kovpioi'),  a  moun- 
tain between  Pleuron  and  kke  Trichonis,  fnm  which 
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the  Gurefces  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a  bnmch  of  Aracynthos.    (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  riven  of  Aetolia  were  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenns,  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
liOUS:  Eyenvs.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
coontrj  worthy  df  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Campylus  and  Cyathos,  both  of  which  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelous.    [Achelous.] 

There  were  several  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  npper  plain,  N.  of  Mt  Aracynthns, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  conununicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichoma  (Tptx<»ylSf  PoL  v.  7,  xL  4 :  Lake 
vfApoJBuro)j  the  western  was  named  Hyria  {Lake 
of  Zygo8)\  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelous  near  the 
town  of  Gonope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  371,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  (^Thpa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  wo  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimachia  {Awrifxaxia)  from  a  town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (Miiller,  Dorianty  vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Gonope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  {Met.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  Chores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a  ravine,  which  Ovid  (JL  c.) 
calls  the  "  Cycneia  Tempe,"  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a  swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  the  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a  current  flows  from  £. 
to  W.  through  tiie  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Gyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plun  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Gynia(Ki;i'^),  whicli  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (phpia)y  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a  stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
large  lake  near  Galydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae:  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
flsh  (ctfot^s),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  lahras  (Ae(^pa|), 
a  ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
tiie  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliho  was 
Oynia,  that  of  iL/e«o2t>fi^^iUria,  and  that  ofBokhori 
the  lake  of  Galydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  hike  Onthis  ('Ovdts),  which 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  coimcction  with  Naupactus.  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oiL  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses ;  and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountams  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nestus  and  the 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.     (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  said  to 
have  been  Curetes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  bctwepji  the  Achelous  and  the 
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Evenus,  and  the  country  received  in  consequence  the 
name  of  Guretis.  Besides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.  (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)  These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  the 
great  Pelasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes. The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
country  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
from  Ells  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Guretes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Aetolus  fonnded. 
the  town  of  Galydon,  whidi  he  called  after  his  son, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Guretes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  captal 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gurium,  and  for  a  lung 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galydon. 
Subsequently  the  Guretes  were  driven  out  of  Pleuron, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  weU  as 
Galydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  §  8;  Hom.  II.  ix.  629,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)  Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  dty,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  ^e  beginning  in  some  legends.  Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Galydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  iL:$ 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Guretes,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Galydon,  others  relate  that  it  was 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.  Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Galydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydcns,  Meleager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Galydon 
and  Pleuron.  The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas ;  they  came 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Galydon,  Olenus,  Pylene 
and  Ghalcis  (Hom.  II.  ii.  638).  Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  Jiad  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pleuron 
and  Galydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc  iii.  102.)  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  "  that  the 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Guretes  and  called  Guretis, 
and  expelled  this  people."  Twenty  years  afterwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  took  part  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  the  Gorinthian 
gulf.  In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponncsian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  hbtory 
of  the  Aetolians.  Notwithstanding  their  &mc  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (i.  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  EurytAnes.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  nimierous  of  the  three, 
spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc  iii.  102.} 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Ba/>fiapo( ; 
and  notwithJrtanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  as  Hellenes,  partly, 
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H^ipesn,  on  aoooont  of  their  l^endaiy  renown, 
and  partlj  on  aocount  of  their  admowledged  con- 
necticn  with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesos.  Each  of 
these  three  divisions  was  subdivided  into  several 
Tillage  tribes.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  lived  byplonder.  Their  teibes 
appear  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
It  was  onlj  in  circumstances  of  commoo  danger 
that  thej  acted  in  concert  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inkni^  mountains  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cible. Thej  were  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
jtTefin,  lor  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Euripides. 
(Pkoemss,  189,  140;  comp.  Thuc  iii.  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Euiytanes,  in- 
habited only  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
did  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
Evenns  and  the  Achelous,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  mon  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
('A»rf8^oi,  Thuc  iiL  94;  *A»^otoi,  Pol.  xvil  5) 
inhabited  tlie  mountains  above  Naupactus,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Polybius  not 
to  have  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  liv.  xxxiL  34.) 
North  of  these  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
CO^rcFs,  Thuc  I  c;  *0^i«?ff,  StnJ).  pp.  451, 465), 
and  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
enses  (B«/u^$,  Thuc  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451;  Steph. 
Byi.  s.  v.BM^oQand  Gallien8e8(KaAAins,Thnc  ^c), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
down  towards  the  Malic  gulf:  the  fiumer  are  placed 
by  Strabo  (t  c)  at  the  sources  of  the  Evenus,  and 
the  podtion  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  Gallium.  [Caujum.]  The  Euiy- 
tanes  (Efrfwroyts,  Thuc  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
north  of  the  Oj^ionenses,  as  fax,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tymphreetus,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
Oechalia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  place  belong- 
ing to  this  people  They  are  suid  to  have  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Odysseus.  (Strab.  pp.  448,  451,  465; 
Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
cf  AetoHa,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
division  of  the  Aetolian  nation,  but  a  separate  people, 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  a 
Idi^  of  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
hiter  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  appear  to  have  been  a  subdivision  of  the 
AgracL  [Agbad;  Aperantl]  Pliny  (iv.  3)  mo- 
tions various  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
such  as  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c; 
bat  this  statement  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Aetolian  League,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
tended thdr  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Eporus  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Aetolians  had  formed  i#  alliance  dther  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  men- 
boned  by  Thucydides  (iL  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  fivces  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
unpctmiked  invasion  of  their  countiy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
which  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  this  year  the  Messenians,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Naupactus  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  firom  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
persuaded  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
march  into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
conquering  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
Ophionenses,  and  Euiytanes,  since  if  they  were 
subdued  the  Athenians  would  become  masters  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a  considerable  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Naupactus;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  complete  £ulure.  A^  advancing 
a  few  mOes  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  a^acent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ;  De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a  small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  Uie  end  the  Athenians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast,  {portly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochus  in  malrfng  an 
attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc  iiL  94,  &c.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc  viL  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  firequently  engaged  in  hosrilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.    [Acabnakia.] 

After  the  d^ith  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  g. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  m 
what  is  uiuaBy  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Grannon  (b.  o.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater  and  Graterus,  having  fint  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a  large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, alMuidoned  thor  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
.  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territoiy  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii.  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  difierent 
usurpen  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  firom  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  largest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a  body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Gallium,  and  committed'  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  (Paus.  x.  20 — ^23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  fer  the  destruction  (Mf  Gallium,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  trophy  and  a  statue 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  tha 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  in  thb  war. 
(Paus.  X.  18.  §  7,  X.  15.  §  2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achaeons,  the  Aetolians  were  united  m  a  confederacy 
or  league  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
funned  is  uncertain.  It  is  infiBrred  t^t  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  some  fenn  of  coi^ 
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federacj  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  from  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolos  at  Thermum,  quoted  hy 
Ephoms  (Strah.  p.  463:  Aho^Khy  t6v^  iyeBrjKoy 
AItw\o\  (r<per€pas  iivtjijl  iperris  iaop^v)^  and  from 
the  cesdon  of  Naupactus,  which  was  made  to  them 
■  by  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427 :  i(rr\  Zh  vvv  klrtaX&v^ 
^iXimrov  irpoaKpivainos,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  hare  come  into  full  activity ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  deienoe,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a  closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  democra- 
tical,  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolicon  (Liv.  zxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autimm  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  (' Air^KAi}TOi), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (PoL  xx.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  titie  of  Strategus  {irparrj . 
7^^).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
(^linrapxos)f  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  tbe 
chief  Secretary  (rpa^u/Aarc^f),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  further  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  DicL  of  AnUq. 
art.  Aetolieum  Foedut.) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  co^rmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers ;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Loois, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Demetr,  40;  PoL 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  voL  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pdo- 
ponnesus,  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
In  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Prepontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  eould  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  o.  220,  wbe&  their  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a  war  with  the  Achaeans 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  were 
supported  by  the  yonthfdl  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  v.,  who  in£icted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  city  of  Thermum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaders  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  long,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  bufldings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (PoL  v. 2— 9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  of 
Philip' s  march,  seeTHEKMUM.)  The  Social  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.C.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b.c.  211)  the 
AetoHans  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  formed  an  ofiensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  <^  the 
Bomans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  df  the  war  chiefly  feU.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thermum  (PoL  xL  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  foUoiffvd  almost  inunediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  Ijetween  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  firet  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battie  of  Cynoscephalae  in  b.  c.  197,  when  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  7.)  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Fkmininus  after  this  victory 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  and 
as  soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  (b.  a  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.  c.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a  short  respite  by  a  truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumours  of  some  success  ai 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius 
Kobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambrada  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(PoL  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167),  thie  Roman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Italy. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  formally 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31 ;  Justin,  xxxiil  ProL 
and  2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtftd  whether 
it  formed  part  of  this  province  as  it  was  at  first 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  Th^  inhabitants  of  several 
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of  its  towns  were  removed  hj  Augtusttus  to  people  the 
eity  of  Nicopolis,  wfaidi  he  formdcd  to  commemorate 
his  Tictoiy  at  Actimn,  b.  a  31 ;  and  in  his  time  the 
eotmtnr  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  oat 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  Aetolians  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  rade  oonditian  in  which  they  had  always  been. 
The  interior  of  AetoUa  was  probably  rarely  visited  by 
the  Bomans,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  coontiy ;  and  their  only  road  was  one  leading 
frtmi  the  coast  of  Acarnania  across  the  Acheloos, 
by  Plenron  and  Calydon  to  Chalcls  and  Molycreia 
on  the  Aetolian  coast.  (Comp.  BrandstHten,  Die 
G€$ekiekten  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  Volkea  und 
J9unde9,  Berlin,  1844.) 

.  The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Aracynthns,  Caltdon,  Pueuron,  Olemus,  Pt- 
i.E2fE,  CHAiiCra  (these  5  are  the  Aetolian  towns 
mentioned  by  Homer),  Hauctbna,  Elaeus,  Pab- 
AHiUM  or  Phana,  Pboschium,  Ithoria,  Conope 
(afterwards  ArsinoS),  Ltsdiaghia.  In  the  upper 
|dain  N.  of  Honnt  Aracynthus,  Acrab,  Metapa, 
Pamfbia,Phttbum,  Trichonium,  Jhbstienses, 
Thbrmuic  In  Aetolia  Epictetas,  on  the  sea-coast, 
Maothia,  MoLYGREiuii  or  Moltcreia  :  a  Httle  in 
the  intericNr,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potidania, 
CBOcnrLEiUM,  Teichiuk,  Aeoitium:  fmther  in 
the  interior,  Caluum,  Oechalia [see  p. 65, a.],  Ape- 
BABTTiA,  AoRiNiUH,  Ephyra,  the  last  of  which  was 
a  town  of  the  Agraei.  [Aoraei.]  The  site  of 
the  following  towns  is  quite  unknown:  —  EUopium 
C£AA^oy,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  «.);  Thorax  (Oc^ 
po^j  *.  1^.);  Pherae  {^epid,  Steph.  B.  ».  v.). 
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com  OF  AETOLIA. 

AEXCNE.     [Attica.] 

AFFILAE  (^Eth,  AflSlanus),  a  town  of  Latium,  in 
the  more  ^tended  sense  of  the  term,  but  which  must 
probably  have  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
nicans.  It  is  still  called  Aj^^  and  is  situated  in  the 
moontainons  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
about  7  miles  &om  Subiaco.  We  learn  from  the 
treatise  agcribed  to  Frontinus  (de  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  its  territoiy  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  only  sanomg  the  "  oppida  "  of 
Lathnn.  (i7.^.iii.  6.§9.)  Inscriptions,  fragments 
of  odumns,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
tiie  modem  village  of  A^^le,  (^^bby,  Dintomi  di 
Roma,  voL  L  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLU'NUS  or  AEFLIA^NUS  MONS  (tiie 
latter  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
cocrect)  was  the  name  given  in  andent  times  to  a 
moontain  near  Tibnr,  fronting  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  and  now  called  JIf on<e  S,  Angela,  though 
mariced  on  Oell's  map  as  MonU  Ajfikmo,  The 
Clandian  aqueduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
remains  of  it  still  visible  are  rfflnarkable  for  the 
hddneas  and  grandeur  cf  their  construction.  An 
inscription  which  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
these  works  has  preserved  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 


the  moontain.  (Nibby,  Dimtomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Inscr.  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATRICA  ('A^^piK^:  Adj.  Afer,  Afncus,  Afiica- 
nns),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  first 
to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
aftorwards  to  the  whole  contment.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  ('Afpiicfi  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  o{  N.  Africa  which  the  Romans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  (^'Aippuc^  rj  lH^s),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthagmian  terri  - 
tory,  constituted  a  Roman  province  after  ih»  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146\ 

The  N.  coast  of  Africa,  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a  slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  SiraiU  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suddenly  foils  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37°  4'  20"  N.  kt.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  cS  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  Gvlfof  Khabt,  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chi^  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a  littie  S.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  {KapowUah,  about  the  middle),  and  the 
island  of  Meninx  {Jerbah^  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  thu  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atias 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  for  as  9°  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a  brief  historical 
account. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  a  strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  tiio  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (Sah&ra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sah&ra;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surfoce  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C.  Bon), 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases ;  and,  frx)m  the  shores 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  tUl, 
at  the  bottom  (k  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  (^Giu^f  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19^  E.  long.),  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  2  parts  df  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  pohit  lay  Ctrexaiga,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  fiwn  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

For  what  follows,  certain  hmd-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  {Straitt  qf  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  we  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
MaLva,  Mulucha,  or  Molochath  (  Wacfy  Muiwia  or 
Mohaiou),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma 
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roceo  and  Algier,  and  yns  an  equally  important 
ii-otttier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer^ 
ence  is  a  faeadhmd  at  about  4^  E.  long.,  the  site  of 
tlie  ancient  citj  of  Saij>ae.  E.  of  this,  again,  some- 
wliat  beyond  6°  E.  long.,  b  another  frontier  river, 
the  Ampsaoa.  (Wad^  el  Kebir):  further  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  RuBRiCATas  (Watfy 
Seibom\  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hifpo  Re- 
gius (jBojioA);  and,  about  1°  further  E.,  the  river 
TuscA  ( Wady-ez-Zain),  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C  .Bwi), 
is  the  Baoradas  (^MajerdaK)^  Mling  into  the  sea 
just  below  C  Farmck,  the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  tlie  eastern)  of  the  great  GtUfofTunii^  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  rockj  promcmtoiy  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Sjrds,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  of  AUSibhah^  the  an- 
cient Palus  Tritonis,  between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat; 
N.  and  NW.  of  which  the  conntiy  is  for  tlie  most 
part  desert,  as  &r  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
ohain.  The  country,  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  tiie  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  SSh&ra,  and 
thus  mai^  out  a  natural  S.  frontier  for  tlus  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Ssh&ra,  dwdt  the  Gaetuu  and 
liARAMAirrES,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  I&yans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  GreekSf  colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  ^ores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  o£  SaDust 
lias  preserved  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear* 
liest  Amtac  colonists,  to  which  a  bare  r^erenoe  is 
enough  {Jugurth.  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  tiie  Phoenidans,  such  as  Hippo  Zasttus, 
TJtica,  Tunbs,  Hadkumxtum,  Lbftis,  and  above 
all,  thougb  one  of  the  latest,  Carthaoo.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conqoerorB;  and  they  do  not 
seem  lo  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peopies  into  subjection,  except  so  fiir  as  was 
needful  for  thdr  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  idU  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
TUAGo] ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Rconans  first  became  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  The  sea^^^ast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  BoHf  as  &r  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and,  a  point  K.  of  Hadru- 
metum  (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagradas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
i>f  Carthage,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  region  after- 
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wards  kndwn  as  Zeuoxtana,  but  reaching  further 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  fiir  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  ^ess,  was  the  extent  of  countiy  at  first 
included  l^  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  A/rikeah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathodesoorof  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  does  any  mentioo  oocur  of  military  opera- 
tions out  of  this  limited  district  But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  N.  laL,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some — as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetnm  — 
even  bdon  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a  fiertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  original  Btzacium,  a 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Rraian  miles  in 
circuit,  and  exteading  S.-wards  as  &r  as  Theiue, 
of^osite  the  island  of  Cerdna  (in  about  34°  SO'  N. 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  conadered  to  be- 
gin. This  district  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pdybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowle^^e  of 
the  Romana,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlemfflits 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  aocording  to  its  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce ;  and  it  ai^tears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  firom  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Leraer  Syrtis  to 
the  hattam  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possession 
of  the  £.  part  of  this  region,  in  a  strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  worUiless  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  towns  were  nuuntained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Gredc  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian donunion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars;  extending  over  thek  own  inunediate  territoiy 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Tunis  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  under  a  general  name  which  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herdhnen,  No/M(5cf , 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Nuiodab.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  fiirW.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  MaSpoi,  perhaps  fixim  a  greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  the 
country  W.  ef  the  Mulucha  Mattbetania;  whUe 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  &r  as  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was 
included  under  the  general  designatioD  of  Numidia. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  £ur  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portion,  between  the 
rivers  Mulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massabstlii, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  ibe  modem  Algier ; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  frontier  of  Cardiage,  the  Masstlu, 
the  residence  of  whose  chieftain,  called  by  the  Romans 
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imfft  was  at  Uie  strong  natnnl  fiirt  of  Cibta  {Cos- 
tmUmeX):  regakr  cities  were,  in  their  earlier  his^ 
tory,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  vnkxiowii  to  the 
Knmidians.  The  relatkos  «f  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thage are  most  important,  as  affecting  the  boondaries 
of  Boman  Africa. 

The  first  chief  of  the  MassjHi  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, Gala,  is  sapposed  to  haye  already  deprived  the 
Carthagimans  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  (^Bo- 
nahy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
lUgma  in  Livy'i  narratiTe  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(LiT.  xziz.  3);  hnt,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
lay  much  stress  en  this  point  of  evidence.  Much 
more  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  these 
parts,  the  epithet  i2c;^Nit  applied  to  a  city  does  prove 
that  it  be)oDged,at4ome  time, to  theNomidian  princes. 
In  the  Seenid  Pnnie  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
with  the  Carthaginians  ;  bat  their  cause  was  aban- 
doned in  B.G.  206  by  his  son  Masiniasa,  whose 
varied  fbrtnnes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  detaiL  Defeated  again  and  agMn  by  the  united 
ibrcee  of  the  Carthapnians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
of  the  MassaesyUi,  he  retired  into  the  deeerts  of 
Inner  Nnmidia,  tluit  is,  the  SE.  party  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  tUl  the 
landing  of  Sdpio  in  Africa,  b.  c.  204,  when  he 
joined  the  Bomans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  the  conclusioa  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amply  rewarded.  He  was  restored  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  to  which  was  added  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  of  the  MassaesyUi; 
Syplux  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c  203, 
and  sent  to  B^me,  where  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
doct  of  the  Bomans  on  this  oecasiaB  displayed  quite 
as  nrach  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Masmissa's  con- 
duct soon  showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  set 
as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
of  Borne,  he  made  a  series  of  aggressions  on  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
SE.,  seiziog  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
and,  on  the  former,  the  country  W.  ef  the  river 
Tiisca,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
of  the  Bagradas  around  36°  N.  kt,  where  the  name 
of  Zama  Regia  is  a  witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  when  his  constant  persecation  at  length  pro- 
voked the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Marinisaa's  kingdom  extended  frt>m  the  river  Malva 
to  the  fhmtier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  N£.  comer  of 
Zeogitana  wl)ich  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
in  the  small  district  of  Byzadum  ;  these,  their  only 
remaining  possessions,  extending  akvng  the  coast 
fitxn  the  Tnsca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
^rtis,  opposite  Cercina. 

Kow,  here  tee  June  like  origmel  limite  of 
the  Jioman  province  of  Africa,  The  treaty  of 
peaee,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
had  assigned  to  Maftinissa  all  the  territory  which 
his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  Uiis  provision  to  its  full 
extent,  if  not  b^ond  it ;  aiid  at  the  dose  of 
the  Third  Pnnie  War,  the  Bomans  left  his  sons  their 
inheritance  undiminished,  MasJuissa  himself  having 
died  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  148.  (Ap- 
pian.  i\«».  106.)  Thus,  the  Boman  province  of 
Africa,  which  was  constituted  in  b.  a  146,  in- 
doded  on^  the  possessions  which  Carthage  had 
of  IomL  Sallust  (Jug,  19)  aoourately  descrilMS  the 
state  of  the  case  under  the  tncoessors  of  Masiniasa: 
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—  "Igitnr  beUo  Jugurthino  pleraque  ex  Punids 
opi»da  et  finis  Carthaginiendum,  qaoe  novissmne 
hebuermnt,  populns  Bomanus  par  magistratus  ad- 
ministrabat :  Gaetukrum  magna  pars  et  Numidae 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jngurtha  erant.*' 
And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  of  the  Boman  province, 
we  learn  firom  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Sdpio  A&icanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Boman  province 
and  the  princes  (reget)  of  Numidia,  by  a  fossa 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  province  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  er  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Begencg  of  T^cmt,  finom  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Sdpio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
leg€ttiy  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
fr^  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fbl- 
knving  terms.  (Appian.  i\m.  135;  Cie.  de  Leg. 
Agr,  ii  19.)  Sueh  nuns  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
under  a  curse,  to  dwdl  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  putly  made  agw 
publicus  (comp.  Cio.  L  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  dties  which  had  sided  with  Borne,  namdy, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Vsalls, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadmmetum  {Lex  TAoru*, 
lin.  79;  Marqnardt,  Becker's  ffandbuch  d.  Bom, 
AUerth,  vol.  iik  pt  1.  p.  226).  Utica  recdved  all 
the  land  firom  Hippo  Zarytus  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  &voiued  dties,  were  bnrthened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetoriaa 
government,  and  was  divided  into  conventus^  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadruroetum  (Hirt. 
BelL  Afr,  97),  we  may  perhaps  infier  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzadum. 

The  war  with  Jngurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Bomans  gained  possesdon  of 
some  dtiee  in  the  SE.  part  of  Kumidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug.  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  .Attius  Varus,  who,  dded 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar's heotenant  Curio:  of  the  ronains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  Surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  g.  49.  (Caes.  B,  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey's  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  "  came,  saw,, 
conquered"  in  Pontus  (b.o.  47),  the  Pompeiane 
gathered  ihelr  forces  for  a  final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Sdpio,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  These 
leaders  were  jdned  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  performed  a  most  difficult  march 
roimd  the  shores  o£  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  dty  of  the  province :  how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  be 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchus  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discorda 
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between  tlie  kings  of  Mauretania  and  Nomidia  to 
make  a  party  of  his  own,  composed  of  adyeutorers 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoused  the  canse  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B,  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  close  of  B.  o.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa;  and,  after  a  brief  but  critical  campaign, 
overthrew  the  united  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Namidia  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a  province,  and  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallostius,  the  historian,  as  proconsul,  "  in 
name,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder.**  (Hirt.  JB.  Afr,  97 ;  Dion  Cass.  xhii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Numidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  AMca,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Afiica.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  53 ;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a  partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
tius  and  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Nmnidia,  as  far  £.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampiaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  aUies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  awdcty  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  affairs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  T<£  Tc  i\Ao  iv  rp  *A<ppiKp  5i^  $pax^Sy 
&s  ^vijv  /ul\t(7Ta,  KoraoT^tras.)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
ccrtsiin  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  64)  calls  a  son 
of  a  certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar*s  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian*s  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  few  obscure  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it  {Ad 
u4«.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  Sitio  nihil  iratcor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Aft'ica  was  assigned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B,  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a  former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comificius  and  D.  Laelius  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comificius 
and  LaeUus,  b.  a  42.  (Appian.  B,  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,  52 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12, 26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  both  tiie  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arnmgements  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
£.  boundaiy  of  his  kingdom  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  881.)  [Mauretanu.]  Thus 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  imited  to 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  territoiy,  namely,  Zeugitana 
and  Byzadum,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Numidia  Provinda;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Africa  joined  Mauretania 
Caesariensb,  and  on  the  E.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  boxmdaries  between 
Old  and  New  Afnca  remained  as  before,  namely,  on 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tnsca,  and  <hi  the  £.  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Thcnae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtb  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
8.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a  proconsular  province,  b.  o.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  hii.  12). 

A  further  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulars.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundaiy: 
when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba  IL,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Mauretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  of  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  11.)  But  he  also 
changed  the  government  of  the  province.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  legion  (III*),  which 
was  deemed  sufBci^it  to  protect  the  province  agaiast 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul;  but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a  legahu  of  his  own.  (Tac 
EisL  iv.  48.)  From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  impenal  province 
xmder  the  legatus  Caesaris.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20 :  koX 
dlXfi  f^  fByos  VfiixaSf  irdp^  r6  tc  arparuaTiKhif 
Koi  rovs  yofuiHias  robs  ircpl  ovrb  Tpoo-^a^c.)  Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
points  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.  A  recent  writer  suggests  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regarded,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a  province  distinct  from 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  cnly 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  ^nperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Becker's  Rom,  Alt,  voL  iii.*  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it'seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca^ 
Ugula  to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7;  comp.  c  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tretunni 
of  Strabo,  Ras  Seba  Rous^  L  e.  7  Capes)  to  the  Arae 
Philaenorum  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3), 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of 
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CjnmScAj  yet  speaks  of  the  2  prormces  in  the 
closest  ooDnectioii  (Numidiae  etJJricae  ab  Ampaaga 
lomgitvdo  -ducdl  M.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  include 
tbem  both  under  the  name  of  Africa  (Africa  a  fu- 
vio  Ampaaga  popnks  zxrl  habet).  Ptolemy  (iy.  3) 
gives  Africa  the  same  extent  as  Mela,  from  the 
AmpBaga  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
he  applies  the  name  New  NmnicUa  (Nou^utS^  v4a) 
to  a  part  of  the  ooontiy,  evidently  corresponding 
with  the  later  Nnmidia  <^  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
epithet  New  being  nsed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ancient  Nnmidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  added  to  Mauretania.  In  Ptolemy's  list 
of  the  provinces  (viii.  29),  Africa  and  Nnmidia  are 
mentioned  together. 

In  the  3rd  centniy,  probably  nnder  Diodetian, 
the  whole  conntry,  ^m  the  Arapsaga  to  Cyre- 
nalca,  was  divided  into  the  fonr  provinces  of  Nu- 
nUdicL,  Africa  Propria  or  ZeugiUma,  Byzaeium 
or  Byzaoena,  and  Tripolia  or  TripoUtana,  (Sext. 
Bn£  Br€V,  8.)  Nnmidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
2^eugitana  and  Byzadom,  but  that  part  of  it  was 
add^  to  Byzaciom;  while  its  £.  part,  on  and 
between  the  Syrtes,  formed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
tana.  We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundaiy-lines 
with  tolerable  exactness  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  nnmerons  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
provinces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  frillest  in- 
foirmaticai,  see  Morcelli,  Africa  Chris^anay  Brixiae, 
1817,  3  vols.  4to.}  Zengitana,  to  which,  in  the 
revolation  of  time,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
come  10  be  a^ain  appropriated,  remained  a  senatorial 
province  under  the  Proconsul  Africae,  and  was 
often  called  simply  Provincia  Proconsulari* ;  the 
rest  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Nnmidia 
beiog  governed  by  ConudareSj  and  TripoUa  by  a 
Praesa,  The  Proconsul  Africae  (who  was  the  only 
one  in  the  W.  empire,  and  hence  was  often  called 
simi^y  Proconsul)  had  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
qnaestor,  besides  l^ati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. His  residence  was  at  the  restored  dty 
of  Carthage.  The  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Mauretanias,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
sentative, the  Vicariua  Africae,  (Booking,  Notitia 
Digmtatumj  vol.  iL  c  17,  19,  &c)  Referring  for 
the  remaining  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
provinces,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  later 
ancient  history  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  properly  belongmg  to  the 
proconsular  province,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
applied  to  the  whole  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  indude  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  extent  of.  country.  At  the  set- 
tlement of  the  empire  undei  Constantino,  the  African 
provinces  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Boinan  world.  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
Nnmidia,  and  the  plains  of  Zengitana  and  Byzadum, 
had  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  great  dties  edong  the  coast  had  a  flourishing 
conunerce.  The  int^ud  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
seldom  distnrbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
being  that  nnder  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
speedily  repressed,  A.  D.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
tindns  Severus  and  Macrinus  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
peaceful  provinces,  Christianity  had  early  taken  Arm 
root;  the  records  of  ecdesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
stead&stness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  thdr  leading  writers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  tiie  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a  singular  contrast  with,  the  modem  histoiy  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitors for  the  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, induding  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theododus,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  d.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximns,  after  the  death  of  Valedtinian  II. ;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Theododus  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  a.  d. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadins,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  UI.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the«W.  empire. 
Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  aheady  established  in  Spain ;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Maure- 
tania. He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
lidtations  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta,  The  VandaU 
overran  the  whole  cotmtry  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ;  and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
hUd  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  dege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  enconrag^  by  rdnforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  a.  d.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  count]7  were  made  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439 ;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  agdnst  them,  under  Heraclius,  a.  d.  468; 
and,  in  476.  Zeno  made  a  treatr^with  Geiserio, 
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-which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Jttstiman,  under  whom 
the  ooontrj  was  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Emfttre, 
and  the  Vandals  almost  exterminated,  hj  Belisarins, 
A,  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  acconnt  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  A&ica,  see  Vakdau:  for  the  historj  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopins,  BelL  VandJ) 

Of  the  state  and  constitution  of  Africa  under 
Justiniui,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  bj  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelaus,  the  praetorian  praefoct  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  BeHsarins  himself.  (BScking,  NotiL  Dign. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  former  we  learn 
That  the  seven  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
bland  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a  separate  praefecture,  under  a  Praefectua  Praetario 
Magnificut;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  mUitaiy  constitution  respectivelj.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
RBTAinA.]  The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(firom  E.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripolis  or  TripoUtana,  (2) 
Byzadum  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Mauretania  Sitifensis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: tiie  first  three  were  governed  by  CofuutareSj 
the  last  four  by  Praendet. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  port  of  his 
dominions,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  ahnost  extinct  (Procop.  deA  edif. 
Justin.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
swept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.  d.  647.  The 
praefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sufetula  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ;  but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  overran  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  foxmded  the  great  Arab  dty 
of  Al'Kairwan  (i.  e.  the  canman)^  in  the  heart  of 
Byzocium,  about  20  mUes  S.  W.  of  the  andent 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akbah 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defieated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ;  but,  in  A.  D.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Agun 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  fidp€apoi) ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  ^eir  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  countiy  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  fiuth  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.D.  705 — 709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
fods  the  andent  histoiy  of  Afiica.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHYRNA. 

AGANIPPE  FONS.    [Heuoon.] 

A'GARI  (^ATopoi),  a  Scythian  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea 
ofAtov^f  about  a  promontory  Agarum  and  a  river 
Agarus,  probably  not  fiur  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  Thej 
were  skilful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  cured 
wounds  with  serpents'  venom!  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians. (Appian.  if i^r  88;  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  tmder\ 
mudi  used  in  andent  medidne,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  countiy  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57;  Diosoor.  iit  1 ; 
Galen,  defae.  simp,  med,  p.  150).  Diodorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agvus,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cinmierian  Bosporus,  B.  c.  240.  (Bockh,  Cor- 
put  Inscr.  voL  ii.  p.  82;  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a  town  in  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  b.  o.  169  against  Perseus,  says 
that  the  Roman  consul  made  three  days'  march 
bjeyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  tiie  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Ascordus.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Acerdos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  Leake 
suf^wses  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  KaieHna^ 
and  that  Acerdoe  was  a  tributaiy  of  the  Haliacmon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.    [Tklos.] 

AGATHYRNA  or  AGATHYRNUM  QAytiffupya, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Byz.*A7oftJprov,Ptd.:  Agathyma, 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymum,  Plin.),  a  dty 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sidly  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settied  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Died.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  firom  hence  that  it  was  an 
andent  dty,  and  probably  of  Sicelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sidly  became 
a  Roman  province.  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  o.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xxvi.  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  dties  still  subdsting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  ly  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vL  p.  266 ;  Plin.  iii.  81 
Ptol  iii.  4.  §  2;  Itin.  Ant  p.  92;  Tab.  Pent)  Its 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  ^e  authorities  just  dted. 
Strabo  pUces  it  30  Roman  miles  firam  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  firom  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  from  Tyndaris  and  20  firom  Calacte :  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  of  the 
Itinerary)  gives  29  fimn  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  firtm 
Calacte.  If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coindde  with  the  distance 
from  Cctronia  (CaUcte)  to  a  phice  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acque  JkiUsi  bdow  S.  Filade{fo  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  FrateUd)  and  about  2  miles  W. 
of  Sta  Agata^  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day:  but  which 
he,  in  common  with  CluveriOB,  r^gan^  as  the  re- 
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nuum  of  AhuttiimL  The  latter  city  may,  howerer, 
be  placed  with  much  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[ALUimux] :  and  the  rains  neari^.  FrateUo  would 
thus  be  tboee  of  Agathyma,  there  being  do  other  dty 
rf  any  magnitude  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  of 
Skily.  Two  objoctions,  however,  remain:  1.  that 
the  distance  from  this  site  to  Tyndaris  is  greater  than 
that  given  by  any  of  the  anthorides,  being  certainly 
not  less  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
kmy,  from  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
place  Agathjnia  between  Ahmtium  and  Tyndaris, 
and  therefore  if  the  former  dty  be  correctly  fixed  at 
S,  Mixreo,  Agathyma  must  be  looked  for  to  the  E. 
of  that  town.  FazeOo  aooordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Orlando,  bat  admits  that  thane  were  scarcely  any 
restiges  visible  there.  The  qnestion  is  one  hardly 
sasceptible  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
poesiUe  on.  any  view  to  reconcile  the  data  of  all  our 
authorities,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Aoque 
Dolci  seem  on  the  whole  to  predominate.  Unfortu  • 
nately  the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
any  recent  traveller,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
peared. Ci^ntain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  fine  Roman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fhtmara  di  Rota  Marina  between  this  place  and  S. 
Marco,  (FazelL  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Cluver. 
SidL  p.  295 ;  Smyth's  SicOs,  p.  97.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AGATHYRSI  Qk-rdBvpaoi,  'A-yaWpcrioi),  a 
people  of  Sarmitfia  Euiopaea,  veiy  firequently  men- 
tioned by  the  andent  writers,  but  m  difierent  posi- 
tioos.  Their  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  veiy 
early,  if  the  Peisander,  finom  whom  Suidas  (s.  9.) 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (i.  v.)  quote  an  absurd 
mythical  etymology  of  the  name  (dnrb  rHv  d^Kw 
Tov  AiSmnrov)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
B.  c.  645;  but  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
yoonger  Peisander  of  Larauda,  a.d.  222.  Another 
myth  is  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
return  from  his  adventure  against  Geryon,  passed 
through  the  region  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Echidna,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Gekmas,  and  Scjrthes;  of  whom  the  last  alone  was 
able  to  bend  a  bow  and  to  wear  a  belt,  which  Her- 
coles  had  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
cules himself  had  used  them ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  their  father's  command,  the  EcUdna 
dxtive  the  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod,  ir.  7 — 10 :  comp.  Tzetx.  Chil.  viii. 
222y  759).  Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Agathyrsi  as  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
related  to  the  Scythians.  He  phu;es  them  about 
the  upper  course  d  the  river  Bfaris  (J/iorofcA),  that 
is,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Dacia,  or  the  modem  Tran- 
^bfama  (iv.  4 :  the  Blaris,  however,  does  not  fall 
directly,  as  he  states,  inte  the  Ister,  Danube^  but 
into  that  great  tributajy  of  the  Danube,  the  Theisi). 
They  were  the  first  oi  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Sc}'thia,  to  one  going  inland  fnm  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).  Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  f.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
Scythia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  tho  Scythians, 
fiy^  before  Dardus,  an  entrance  into  their  coontiy 
(Herod,  hr.  125).  How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  determined  from  Herodotas,  for  he  assigns  an 
erroneous  course  to  the  Ister;  N.  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  land  to  be  quite  desert  [Sctthia.]  The 
later  writers,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
further  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
Sc3rthian  tribes;  some  place  them  on  the  Pidus  Mae- 
otts  and  some  inhnd;  and  they  are  generally  spoken 
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of  in  dose  oonnectian  with  the  Sarmatians  and  tl;e 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke ;  MeU 
iL  1;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Ptol  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avien.  J)etcr,  Orb.  447;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Suid.  s.  v. 
&c).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
aSdftas  vofi^abvy  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Peri^.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a  luxurious  race  (atfporcb-oi,  Ritter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  dothing),  and  wore 
much  gdd :  they  had  a  oonmmnity  of  wives,  in  order 
that  a&  the  people  might  regard  each  other  as 
brethren ;  and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thracians  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  khig 
Spaigapdthes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapdthes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  mfde 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  c{  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  in  a  way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a  daric  blue  ( Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20 ; 
Avien.  Ic;  Ammian.  Lc;  Mela  iL  1:  Agathyrti 
ora  artutque  pmgunt:  tU  quique  tMQortbua  prae- 
stantf  ita  magity  vel  mimu:  ceterum  Usdem  omnes 
noiitf  et  tic  vt  ablui  nequeant),  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  redting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  ^them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(Prob.  xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Yvcpl  (L  e.)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apdlo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  m 
general:  — 

"  mixtique  altaria  dream 
Cretesque  Diyopesque  fremunt  pictique  Agathyrsi." 

IKiebuhr  {KUine  Schrfft^  voL  L  p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  podtion  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dadans 
(Ukert,  voLiii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ;  Georgu,voL  ii.pp. 
302,  303 ;  Ritter,  VorhaOej  pp.  287,  foU.)  [P.  S.] 

AGBATANA.     [Ecbatana.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (B.  0,  vi.  44,  viL  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc  x>i.  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  we  may  condude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Sent,  oo  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  iVortas  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  ihe  Roman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Roman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  dty  there  are 
some  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a  oorraption  of  Agendicum.         [G.  L.] 

AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  {Agm\  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  (JB.  0.  viL  7,  75).  Aginmun  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Aigentomagus  (It.  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  cf  Agen^  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Roman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {Ep,  xxiv.  79);  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sulpidus  Severus.  [G.  L.] 
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under  which  Ptolemy  iucludes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ;  which  he  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Aethiopia  (L  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  tU. 
5).  [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  ('A7op^),  a  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thradan  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  far  from  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scykx,  p.  28 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  Ckypa  'Apaeias,  Ptol.  tL  7.  §  5 ;  Steph. 
B. «.  w,  *ladpiinraf''Eypa)j  a  small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  29^  N.  (Akra). 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.     [AmcA.] 

AGRAEI  {^Aypoioi,  Thuc  liL  106;  Strab.  p. 
449 :  ^Aypatis,  PoL  xvii.  5 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Motmt  Thyamus  (J^rtovttni)]  on*  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Araphilochiciim ;  and  on  the 
K.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrais, 
or  Agraea  Qkypais^  -(8oy,  Thuc.  iii  1 1 1 ;  'Aypaia, 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it  The  Agraei  were  a  non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  governed  by  a  native  king, 
called  Salynthius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ambraciots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aetolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxiL  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(m  Pison.  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  corrupt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  village  called  Ephyra  in  their  country;  and  Agri- 
nium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Ephyra  ;  Aorinium.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[i^VpERAJmA.]  The  Agraei  were  a  diflbrent  people 
from  the  Agrianes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.     [Agrianes.] 

AGRAEI  ('A7par<»,  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2  ;  Eratosth. 
ap.  Strab,  p.  767),  a  tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  {QuaesL  in 
Gen,  25),  the  Agraei  mhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
s.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.     [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECU>LA.'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
decumaj  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  •  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  owh  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit  Germ,  29.)    Its  boundary 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Gcnnany  was  protected  partly 
by  a  wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  by  a 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbo>iir- 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pxH 
tection  oi  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number'  of  towns 
and  military  roads,  df  which  many  traces  still  exist. 
But  still  the  Romans  were  unable  to  miiinfj^n  them- 
selves, and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunns.  The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Probos 
(A.D  283),  when  the  Alemanni  took  possession  of  it. 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260 
— 268).  (Comp.  Leichtlen,  SchtDoben  tmter  den 
Romem^  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Decimiates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  vicus,  Ausum, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibema,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
Munimentum  Trajani,  Axtaunum,  Triburium,  Bnt- 
godurum  or  Bragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaetia.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  (*A7pto»a?5:  Ergind)^  a  small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebras. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hieron  in  a 
NW.  direction,  tiU  it  joins  the  Hebrus.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a  tributary 
oftheAxius.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  (*A7pt5v€s),  a  Paeonian  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fine- 
quently  mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Strab.  p.  331 ;  Herod,  v.  16 ;  Thuc.  iL 
96;  Arrian,  Anab,  l  1.  §  11,  L  5.  §  1,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  QkKpiyas'''.  Eth,  and  Adj, 
*AKpayavTTyoSf  Agrigentinus:  Girgenti),  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  a  river  named  the  Acraoas,  from  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Hypsab, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  former  is  now  called  the  Fitme  di  S,  Biagio, 
the  latter  the  Drcigo^  while  their  united  stream  is 
coimnonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  GirgerUi  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ;  Siefert,  Ahragas  u.  sein  Gdnet^  p.  20 — 22). 

We  learn  fiiom  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Gela,  108  years  afler  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilns, 
and  ft  received  the  Dorian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  tins  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Rhodiaa 
colony.  (Thuc.  vL  4;  Scymn.  CH.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,  where  Kramer  justly  reads  TtKc^p  for  'le^vwi'; 
Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion see  SchgL  ad Pind.  0LiL6Q;  and  Clinton, F, H, 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  We  have  very  Uttle  informatioii 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power: 


*  The  form  Acraoas  or  Aoraoas  in  Latin  is 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Aem,  iii 
703;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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UMmgh  it  presared  its  liberty  ftr  bat  «  Toy  short 
period  before  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Phahuis  (about 
570  B.  c).  The  histoay  of  that  despot  is  invobed 
m  90  mnch  micertainty  that  it  is  di£k;alt  to  know 
what  part  of  it  can  tie  depended  on  as  really  his- 
loricaL  [^Dict.  ofBiogr,  art.  Phalartb,  toI.  ui.] 
Bnt  it  seems  certain  that  he  raised  Agrigentom  to 
be  Goe  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  a  con- 
aderable  part  of  the  island.  But  the  omel  and 
tyrannical  character  of  his  intenial  government  at 
Wngth  prcmdced  a  general  insurrection,  in  which 
Fhabiris  himself  perished,  and  the  Agrigentines  re- 
covered their  liberty.  (Kod.  Exo.  VaL  p.  25;  Cic 
<fe  Cy.  ii.  7;  Heradidee,  PoUU  87.)  From  this 
period  till  the  accession  of  Theron,  an  interval  of 
•boat  60  yt  ars,  we  have  no  information  oouceming 
Agrigentum,  except  a  casual  notice  that  it  was  sue- 
CGssively  governed  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcandrus  (but 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 
appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity under  their  rule.  (Heraclid.  t  c.)  The 
precise  date  when  Theron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  are  unknown  to  us :  but  he  appears  to 
have  b^me  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  b.  o. 
488.  (Diod.  xi  53.)  By  his  alliance  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  TeriUus 
firom  Himera,  and  the  annexation  of  that  dty  to  his 
dominions,  Theron  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
B.  c.  480,  which  for  a  time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
a  source  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victoxy  of  Gelon  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
mera, a  vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  territory,  parUy  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  in  the  city  itself,  the 
magnificence  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a  subject 
of  admiration.  (Diod.  xL  25.)  Nor  does  the  go- 
vernment of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
and  be  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power  till  his  death,  b.  a  472.  His 
son  Thrasydaens  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
his  subjects  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
and  was  exj^led  from  Agrigentum  witlun  a  year 
after  his  father's  death.  (Id.  xi.  53.  For  further 
details  concerning  the  histoiy  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  £e  articles  Theron  and  Thrast- 
IXAEUS  in  the  Diet.  ofBiogr,  voL  iiL) 

The  Agrigentines  now  established  a  democratic 
ionn  of  government,  which  they  retuned  without 
interraption  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.C.  406 — a  period 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
floarishing  in  the  history  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
of  nuny  others  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  The  great 
public  works  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
during  this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
ages;  the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
both  public  and  private,  inferior  to  none  m  Greece, 
and  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
became  almost  proverbial  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pedocles  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
their  houses  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  luxuiy  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
the  morrow.     (Diog.  Laert.  vui.  2.  §  63.) 

The  number  of  dtizens  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
time  is  stated  by  Diodorus  at  20,000:  but  he  esti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (induding  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  Laotius  {I  e.\ 
who  makes  the  population  of  the  dty  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a  gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avoid  parti- 
dpating — though  in  a  less  degree  than  many  other 
dties — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  finom  Syracuse,  snd  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  difiefent  parts  of  Sidly. 
Shortiy  afterwards  we  find  it  (engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracusans  towards  that  diieftain  led  to  a  war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Himera, 
B.  c.  446.  (Diod.  xL  76,  91,  xii.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii  2.  §  64—67.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a  passage  through  thehr  territory  to 
those  of  other  dties.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  deddedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  foiled  in  indudng  then:  fellow- 
dtizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  party.  (Thuc 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A  more  fbrmidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  their  first  expedition 
(b.  o.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Seliiius  and  Himera : 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  a  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  beer  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  for 
warfare,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries tmder  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  dtadel,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  effident  aid  rendered  them 
by  a  Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a  siege 
of  dght  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avdd  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  their  city,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  hdpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  as 
their  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  B.C. 405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  HtU.  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fiital  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  city,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  con<Ution  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a  permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A  few  years 
kter  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  oC  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boxmdary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  ei\joy- 
ment  of  their  liberty;  bnt  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Diony&iua 
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and  his  successors,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  city  was 
fu  finom  having  leoovered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continued  to  plaj  but  a  subordinate  part.  (IMod. 
xiv.  46, 88,  XV.  17,  xvi.  9  ;  Pint.  Dion,  25, 26, 49.) 
In  the  general  settlement  of  the  affiurs  of  ^cUj  hj 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  ihe  Giimissus,  b.  o.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentum  in  a  state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  reoolonise  it  with  citizens  from  YeUa  in 
Italy  (Plut.  TimoL  35.) :  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
focmder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum  again  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Aga&ocles,  the 
Agrigentinee,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general:  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  SyTacuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  B.C.  314.  (Diod.xix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  ofier  a  favourable  opening 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  tiie  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful:  the  powerful  cities  of 
Gela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Heibessus  and 
Echetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  whoi  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
mophilus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  waUs  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  dty,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  information  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gela,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  fbund  a  new  dty  named  after 
himsek  [Geia.]  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratus 
with  a  strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epeirus.     (Diod.  xxii.  Exo.  ffoesch,  p.  495—497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  dtadel,  and  occupy  the  dty  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  their 
prindpal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  n^duction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postnmius  and  Q.  Mamilins  laid  siege  to  it  with 
thdr  whole  force.    The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  and  the 
Romans  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  wete 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  lai^  army  to  relieve  the 
dty,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  CtaUui- 
ginian  and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  dty  to  its 
fiite.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  BtmanB 
who  carried  off  25,000  (^  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  histed  above  seven  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch,  p.  501 
—503;  Polyb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  viii.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  a  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agr^entnm  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  dty  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  tiie  surviving  inhabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  tem[^  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  i.  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome:  but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  fr^un  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punio  War.  On  tins  occasion  it  c(»itinued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Ramans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Himilco,  before  Maroellus  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.):  and  frt>m  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  cf  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  consul 
Laerinus  long  after  the  other  dties  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Numidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  thdr 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  uie  dty  into  the  hands  of 
Laevmns,  b.  o.  210.  The  leading  dtizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  xrv.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  dties,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  frivour  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  number  of  new  dtizens  fnm  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Mamilius, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  munidpal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  dtizens  were  determined  by  Sdpio 
Africanus  in  a  manner  so  satisfactoiy  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  dties  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  tiie  diief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr,  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a  Roman  colony,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  attained  this  distmction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion AoKiGENTUM,  ss  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Eckhel,Z>.J\r.vol.i.p.l93.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  ndther  PUny 


^Mommsen  {Das  JRonUsche  Munt'Weten,  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  Cdonia  Latina,  like  Kemausns  in  Gaul, 
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nor  Ptoiemy  nckoo  it  among  the  Boman  cdonies  in 
Sidlj.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  no  his- 
torical mention  of  it  under  the  Boman  emfirO)  but 
its  OQotinned  existence  is  attested  bj  the  geographers 
and  Itineraries,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  remained 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  is  still 
inentioined  as  <Hie  of  its  most  conaderable  dties. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.272;  Plin.  E.N,  iii.  8.  §  14;  Ptol.iiL 
4.  §14;  Itin.  Ant  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent.; CJonst.  Poroh. 
de  iVov.  H.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  invasion 
of  Sicily  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  bj  the 
Xonnans  under  Roger  Guiscard  in  1086.  The 
modem  dtj  of  Gtrgend  still  contains  about  13,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  capital 
of  one  of  the  seven  districts  or  Intendenze  into  which 
SicOj  is  now  divided. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  well  described  by 
Polybius  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  a  hill  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Acragas 
and  Hypsas,  of  which  the  southern  fircnt,  though  of 
small  elevation,  presented  a  steep  escarpment,  run- 
ning nearly  in  a  straight  line  firom  £.  to  W.  From 
heuot  the  ground  slo]^  gradually  upwards,  though 
traversed  by  a  cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
much  more  elevated  ridge  which  formed  Uie  northern 
portion  of  the  dty,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
mits, the  north-western,  oo  which  stands  the  modem 
city  of  GirgtnU^  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
ri^  from  a  temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
height,  the  name  of  the  Athenaean  hill  (6  *kBni>aMs 
x6^Sf  Diod.  xiii«  85).  This  summit,  which  at- 
tains to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  dty,  is  completely 
pradpttons  and  inaccessible  towards  the  K.  and  £., 
and  could  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
narrow  path  frtim  the  dty  itseE  Hence,  it  formed 
the  natural  dtadel  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentum,  while 
the  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
from  the  southem  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
and  fruit-trees, — aflforded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
tension and  devdopment  of  the  dty  itself.  Great 
as  was  the  natural  strength  of  its  podtion,  the  whole 
dty  was  surrounded  witii  walls,  of  which  oondder- 
able  portions  still  remam,especially  along  the  southem 
front :  their  whole  circuit  was  about  6  mUes.  The 
peculiarities  of  its  ntuation  sufiSdently  explain  the 
drenmstances  of  the  two  great  sieges  of  Agrigentum, 
in  both  of  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  as- 
sailantB  confined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southem 
and  sonth-westem  parts  of  the  dty,  wholly  neglect- 
ing the  north  and  east.  Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
t&  us  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
joining the  river  Hypsas)  where  the  walls  could  be 
approdied  by  militaiy  engines,  and  assatdted  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agrigentum  was  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  &e  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  than  for  its  strength  as  a  fortress. 
Pindar  calls  it  "  the  frurest  of  mortal  cities  "  (icoX- 
Xiara  fiportup  woA^y,  P^  xii.  2),  though  many 
of  its  most  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
erected  till  after  his  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
private  dweUmgs  of  the  Agrigentines  is  suffidenUy 
attested  by  the  saying  of  Empedodes  already  cited : 
their  public  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
with  many  andent  writers.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
bably the  most  andent  were  that  of  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
whose  worship  they  derived  from  Bhodes,  and  that 
of  Athena,   both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  dty. 
(Polyb.  I  c.)  The  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus,  the 
oonstractian  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phalaris  (Po- 
lyaen.  v.  1.  §  1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  city  of  GirgenU^  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  second  dtadd  or  acropoHs, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it  Some  fragments  df 
andent  waUs,  still  existing  in  those  of  ti^e  church 
of  Sta  Maria  ds'  Greet,  are  conddered  to  have 
bdonged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
but  was  not  quite  finidied  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invadon  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  condderable  detail  by  Diodorus,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  height,  without  reckoning  the  basement  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  the 
wan,  from  which  only  half  of  thdr  drcnmference 
projected :  so  gigantic  were  their  dimendons,  that 
each  of  the  nutings  would  admit  a  man's  body. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82;  Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  renuuns  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  cdumns  and  entablatnre,  but 
even  these  su£5oe  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  .exceeded  all 
others  in  SicOy,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  buflding  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diaiui  at  Ephesns.  A  condderable 
portion  of  it  (induding  several  cdumns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  whi<£  served  as  Atlantes  to  sup- 
port an  entablature),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down :  and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  constmction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  GirgentL  (FazelL  voL  L 
p.  248 ;  Smyth's  SiciUf,  p.  203.) 

Besides  ^ese,  we  &id  mention  in  andent  writers 
of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a  statue  of  that  ddty  of  ian^\»r  branty  and  excd- 
lence  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  the  waUs,  on  the  south  dde  of  the  dty 
(Cic  I  c. ;  Pdyb.  L  18),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  vidble,  not  far  fn»n  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a  odebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Verres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  cany  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  extant  on  the  dte  of  Agrigentum, 
and  are  cdebrated  by  all  traveUers  in  Sicily,  the 
andent  appellations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southem  ridge  ladng  the  sea :  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  dty,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  T.arinia,  a  name  which 
rests  only  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  of  Pliny 
{H.  N.  XXXV.  9.  §  36) :  it  is  in  a  half  ruined  sUte, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  cdumns 
still  standing.  Its  podtion  on  the  prqjecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  predpitous  bank  bdow  it  on 
two  ddes,  gives  it  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  chiuiu^er.  A  few  huiidred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  fru:  better  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Boman  date,  while  both  this  temple  and  that  Just 
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described  mnst  oertainlj  be  referred  to  the  most 
floarishing  period  of  Agiigentine  hiatorj,  or  the  fifth 
oentuiy  b.  a  They  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimffngiong :  both  are  peri' 
ptercUj  or  sorroonded  with  a  portico,  consisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  each  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  mud.  less  considerable: 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
column  is  standing,  is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
vations, which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  remaining  at  Agrigentum,  after  that 
of  Uie  Olympian  Zeus :  it  had  15  columns  in  the  side 
and  6  in  fr(Hit.    Another,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  praserved, 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  cm  the  spot, 
bean  the  name,  thmigfa  certainly  withoot  authority, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux:  while  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  two 
cdumns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A  small 
temple  or  aedicula^  near  the  convent  of  S.  Niooh,  is 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Oratory 
of  Phalaxis :  it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  certainly 
ofBomandate.  The  church  of  ^tjS/itui;  or  iS.Bk^, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  is 
formed  out  of  the  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  full  details 
concerning  these  templei|  and  the  other  ruins  still 
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A  A.  Modem  City  of  Girgenti. 
B  B.  The  Athenaean  Hill. 
C  C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigentunu 

D.  Ancient  Port. 

E.  Modem  Port, 

F  F.  Ancient  Burial  Ground. 

G  G.  Kver  Hypsas  (F.  Drago). 

H  H.  Biver  Acragas  (F.  <K  S,  Biagio). 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Polieus. 

2.  of  Athena  (?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 


4.  Temple  of  Juno  Ladnia. 

5.  of  Concord. 

6.  of  Hercules. 

7.  of  Zeus  Olymplus. 

8.  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

9.  of  Vulcan. 

10.  of  Aesculapius. 

1 1.  called  the  Oratory  of  Pltahuis. 

12.  Tomb  of  Thepon. 

13.  Supposed  site  of  Pisdna  described  by  Diodoms. 
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visible  mt  GtrgenH,  see  Swinborne^s  TVom^,  toL  ii. 
p.  280— 291 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  207—212 ;  XyOr- 
Tilte'8  Sicuh,  p.  89—103 ;  Siefert,  Ahragas,  p.  24 
--38;  and  especiallj  Serra  di  Faloo,  Antiddid  ddla 
SieS&CL,  Tol.  iiL,  who  gives  the  results  of  recent 
Uboars  on  the  spot,  many  of  which  were  unknown 
to  fijrmer  writers.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Oljmiuan  Zeos,  the 
pablic  work  of  which  Diodoros  speaks  with  the 
greatest  admiration  (xL  25,  xiii.  72),  was  t^pitdnOj 
or  reeerrdr  of  water,  constmcted  in  the  time  of 
Tberoo,  which  was  not  less  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
coinference,  and  was  plentifally  stocked  with  fish,  and 
freqriented  by  nomeroos  swans.  It  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  become  filled  with  mud  in  the  time  of  the 
historian,  bat  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  stall  indicated 
by  a  deep  hollow  or  depression  in  the  S.  western 
portkKi  of  the  dty,  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
and  that  of  ,Gastar  and  Pollux,  now  converted  into 
a  garden.  Ckxmected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
sjstem  of  •  subterranean  sewers  and  conduits  for 
water,  coostructed  on  a  scale  &r  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  Greek  dty:  these  were  called  Phaeaces, 
from  the  name  of  their  architect  Phaeax. 

It  was  not 'only  in  their  public  buildings  that  the 
Agrigentinesj  during  ^e  flourishing  period  of  ihax 
dty,  kjved  to(  display  their  wealth  and  luxury.  An 
ostentatioas  magnificence  appears  to  have  charac- 
terised their.^habits  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
and  showed/ itself  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
and  charioQB.  Thdr  territory  was  celebrated  for 
the  excelled  of  ito  breed  of  horses  0^.  Am.  iil 
704),  ttAidvantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
to  bM^way  the  prize  in  the  chariot-raoe  at  the 
Olynl^  games :  and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
^'thesA  occasions  the  victor  Exaenetns  was  accom- 
panied on  his  triumphant  entry  mto  his  native  dty 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  white  horses.  (Diod.  xiii.  82.)  Not  less  con- 
spcuons  and  splendid  were  the  hospitalities  of  the 
man  wealthy  dtizens.  Those  of  Theron  are  cele- 
bated  by  Pindar  (01  iiL  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably feU  short  of  thoee  of  later  days.  Gellias,  a 
citizen  noted  even  ft  Agrigentum  for  Ms  wealth 
and  splendour  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
fieasted  at  once  five  hundred  knights  from  Gela,  and 
Antiithenes,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage, 
furnished  a  banquet  to  all  the  dtizens  of  Agri- 
gentum in  the  several  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(I>iod.  xiiL  83,  84.)  Thoe  luxurious  habits  were 
not  unaccompanied  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts :  their  temples  and  public 
bdldings  were  adorned  with  the  chdcest  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
off  by  Himiico  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fall  of  that  dty  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Afiicanna.  (Diod.  xiii.  90 ;  Cic  Verr,  iv.  43;  Plin. 
H.  N,  XXXV.  9.  s.  36.)  A  like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
their  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
and  to  pet  birds.  (Diod.  xiiL  82 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  42. 
64;  Solin.  45.  §  11.)  The  plain  m  fipont  of  the 
city,  occupying  the  space  from  the  southern  wall  to 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
sepulchres  and  monuments,  among  which  that  of 
Theron  was  oonspcuous  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
xnL  86) :  the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
only  structure  of  the  kind  which  renuuns,  though 
it  is  of  inconsiderable  ^mensions,  and  belongs,  in  all 
proulnKty,  to  the  Bcman  period. 
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For  this  extnKnndinary  wealth  Agrigentimi  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  com,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  stiU  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  espedally  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiii.  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  after  the  great  victoiy  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prosperity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  carefhl  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  donudn.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  fer 
sheep  (Pind.  P^ftA,  xii  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  country  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xL  42. 97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum, which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  £.,  and  to  have 
been  funded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ;  though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Heraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycus,  was  for  a  long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interior  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  whidi 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Monte  MadorUa,  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  A  hraga$^  p.  9 — 1 1 .) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Motttjh  and  Erbessus, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Camicus,  the  andent 
fertress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  Girgenti),  Ecnomvs  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequentiy  pHnniAS, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Alicata, 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
AcRAOAS,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  andent  authors  the  dty  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  ddties  of  the  dty,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Ddphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  Ids  forehead,  as 
we  €bd  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
n.  1 6,  Pjfth,  xiL  5,  and  SchoL  ad  hcc ;  Empedodes 
ap.  Diog.  LaerL  viii.  2.  §  63 ;  StejJi.  Byz.  v. 
'AKpdryas ;  AeHan.  V,  H.  u.  33 ;  CastelL  Numm, 
Sic,  Vet,  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  littie  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
ipoirto{  GiryenH  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Fazell.  vi  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  Sicify,  pp.  202, 203.) 
Among  the  natural  productions  ci  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  andent 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  ndu^Ji  are  atL  the 
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present  day  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  prosperity  to 
Girgenti ;  but  its  mines  of  salt  (still  worked  at  a 
place  called  Aharangi,  about  8  mUes  north  of  the 
city),  are  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
(PUn.  H.K  xxxL  7.  s.  41 ;  Solin.  6.  §§  18,  19.) 
Several  writers  also  notice  a  fountain  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  dty,  which  produced 
Petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  considered  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  as  a  medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
source  still  exists  in  a  garden  not  £ur  firom  Girgenti, 
and  is  frequentiy  resorted  to  by  the  peasants  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Diosoorid.  i.  100 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxt. 
15.  s.  51 ;  Solin.  5.  §  22 ;  FazelL  de  Reb.  Sieul.  vi. 
p.  261 ;  Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrei  detta  Sicilian  p.  43.) 
A  more  remarkable  object  is  the  mud  yolcano  (now 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Maccalubbd)  about  4 
miles  N.  of  GirgenH,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
described  by  Solmus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (Solm.  5.  §  24 ;  FazelL  p.  262 ;  Ferrara, 
t  c  p.  44 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  213.) 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  citizens  to 
whom  Agrigentum  gave  birth,  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  pbUosopher  Empedodes  :  among  hb  contem- 
poraries we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Polus,  and 
the  physician  Acron.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
was  the  comic  poet  Deinolochus,  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rival,  of  Epicharmus.  Philinus, 
the  histoiian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence,  who  was  a  native  of  Agrl. 
gentum. 

The  extant  architectural  remains  of  Agrigentum 
have  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besides  these,  numerous  fragments  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  Roman  date, 
are  scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty :  and 
great  numbers  of  sepulchres  have  been  excavated, 
some  in  the  plain  below  the  city,  others  within  its 
walls.  The  painted  vases  found  in  these  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  any  other  Sicilian  dty,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exception  comparativdy  few  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  A  sarcophagus  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  stoiy  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-rated. 

There  exist  xmder  the  hill  occupied  by  the  modem 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
audent  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  constructed  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Agrigentum,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  their 
common  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  side  and  a  crab 
on  the  other.  The  one  here  figured,  on  which  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  a  hare,  belongs  un- 
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donbtedly  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Agri- 
gentine  history,  that  immediatdy  preceding  the 
si^e  and  capture  of  the  dty  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.  o.  406.  Othet'  coins  of  the  same  period  have  a 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  commemoration  of  their 
victories  at  the  Olympic  games.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGRI'NIUM  QKyplifiow),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  situ. 
ated  towards  the  N£.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  Acheloos. 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  name  we 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  Agnd; 
but  the  narrative  in  Polybius  (v.  7)  would  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  fiir  north.  In  B.  c.  314  we  &id 
Agrinium  in  alliance  with  the  Acamanians,  when 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
against  the  Aetdians.  As  soon  as  Cassander  returned 
to  Macedonia,  Agrinium  was  besieged  by  the  Aeto- 
lians,and  capitulated;  but  the  Aetdians  treacherously 
put  to  deatii  the  greater  part  of  the  ich-^^I^Arf^ 

(Diod.  xix.  67, 68;  Leake,  Norif  .u'    

p.  156.) 

AGRIO'PHAGI   (PeripL   Ma..  J  -.  t. 
the  same  people  as  the  Greq|diagi  c '   ^'  ;>    *' 

Aethiopia  Troglodytica.      ti  sun     ^r    .iu\    '■  ^v« 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  <i  th  *  .\  ^     .,-, 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  1-"  tljp  A*  A..  •■'•  n 
mountains  east  of  that  river.    A^  i   •  i    i»r      •    '. 
diet  imply  they  were  hunters  and  l.t.r<  vi  - 

THIOPIA.]  ^  ...»<.  D. ' 

AGRIPPINENSIS  COLONIA      [^     l.  nTj 

AGYLLA.     [Cakrb.] 

AGYTUUM  C^y6pioy:  Eth,  'A  ,l/  a»j^5  Xiijrr.- 
nensis),  a  dty  of  the  interior  of  &  .  »  n  ■^  .  .i  >  i  ^ 
Filippo  dArgird.  It  was  sitnatrj  *>r  in  ..i'  ...it 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  between  Ei  t  .  •  :  (t  •  -  .i. 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  i  •!  i  •.  "  i*  '..•.», 
and  12  frt)m  the  hitter.  (Tab.  Pcl'  1  Iw  Itin.  A:u. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3  f(  '  • '  :  'i.n^'r  ni 
tance.)  It  was  r^rded  as  one  o^  '  m- :  r<  n 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  tl  •  .  .*;  t    .  n- 

tions  of  the  inhabitants  was  visited         .   -zu 
his  wanderings,  who  was  recdved  .       .•..»■•..    - 
yfith  divine  honours,  and  institutv     ^  *  .  .  n-^ 

ritos,  which  continued  to  be  dwervfed  in  tne  days  of 
Diodorus.  (Diod.  iv.  24.)  Historically  speaking,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  Sicelian  dty,  and  did  not  re- 
cdve  a  Greek  colony.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and 
assisted  him  on  various  occasions.  Agyris  extended 
his  dominion  over  many  of  the  jieighbouring  tovras 
and  fortresses  of  tiie  interior,  so  as  to  become  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily  after  Dionysius  him- 
self, and  the  dty  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  so  wealthy  imd  populous  as  to  contain  not 
less  than  20,000  dtizens.  (Diod.  xiv.  9,  78,  95.) 
During  the  invadon  of  the  Carthaginians  under  I^Iago 
in  B.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  steadfast  to  the  al- 
liance of  Dionysius,  and  contributed  essential  service 
agdnst  the  Carthaginian  general  (Id.  xiv.  95,  96.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  his 
city  during  the  rdgn  of  Dionysius,  but  in  b.  c  339 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  named 
Apolloniades,  who  was  compelled  by  Timoleon  to  ab- 
dicate his  power.  The  inhabitants  were  now  declared 
Syracusan  dtizens:  10,000  new  colonists  received 
allotments  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  and 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  a  magnificent  theatre 
and  other  public  buildings.     (Diod.  xvi.  82,  83.) 

At  a  later  period  it  became  subject  to  Phintias, 
king  of  Agrigentum:  but  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
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to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  a  fiewyean  afterwards  we. 
find  the  Agyrinaeaiis  on  fnendl/  terms  with  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  gift  of  half  the  territory  that  had  belonged  to 
Axnesdnm.  (Diod.  zxii.  £xc.  Hoesch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  they  oontinned  to  be 
a  flourishing  and  wealthy  community,  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Agjnvaa  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
dties  of  Sicily.  Its  wealth  ^^as  chiefly  derived  from 
the  fiertility  ci its  territory  in  com:  which  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Verres  found  employment  for  250 
fiumers  (aratores),  a  number  diminished  by  the  ex- 
actions of  his  praetorahip  to  no  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
Vtrr,  iii.  18,  27—31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
we  have  little  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  the  ^  populi  stipendiarii" 
of  Sicily,  and  the  name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated for  a  church  of  St.  Philip  with  a  miraculous 
altar,  from  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  town  is 
derived.  It  became  in  consequence  a  great  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
OQosiderable  place,  with  the  title  of  a  city  and  above 
6000  mhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13; 
FazelL  de  JUb.  SicuL  vol.  i.  p.  435;  Ortobmi,  Diz, 
Gtogr.  deVa SidUa^^  111.) 

llie  historian  Diodorus  Sculus  was  a  native  of 
Agyrimn,  and  has  preserved  to  us  several  particulars 
eoooflnung  his  native  town.  Numerous  memorials 
were  preserved  there  of  the  pretended  vidt  of  He- 
xadeb:  the  impreesion  of  the  feet  oHiis  oxen  was  still 
shown  in  the  rook,  and  a  lake  or  pool  four  stadia  in 
circumference  was  believed  to  have  been  excavated 
by  him.  A  Temenos  or  sacred  grove  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dty  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
and  anoUier  to  loUus,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneratian:  and  annual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
celebrated  in  honour  both  of  that  hero  and  of  He- 
lades  himself.  (Diod.  i.  4,  iv.  24.)  At  a  later  period 
TimdeoD  was  the  chief  benefiictor  of  the  dty,  where 
he  constructed  several  temples,  a  Bouleuterion  and 
Agoi»,  as  well  as  a  theatre  which  Diodorus  tells  us 
was  the  finest  in  all  Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse, 
(Id.  ztL  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  build- 
ings are  now  visible,  the  only  vestiges  of  antiquity 
boDg  a  few  undefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  work  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  tenth  century.  (Amico,  ad  FazelL  p.  440; 
Lex,  Topogr,  Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)        [E.  H.  B.] 
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AHABNA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by 
Livy  (x.  25)  during  the  campaign  of  Fabius  in  that 
eountry,  B.a  295.  He  affords  no  clue  to  its  po- 
sitioii,  which  is  utterly  unknown.  Clnverius  and 
other  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
AiQf  A,  but  this  seems  scarcely  recondlable  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign.  (Clnver.  Ital 
pi  626.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AIAS  or  AEAS  (Afaj  */»oj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14; 
Pfin.  Ti.  29.  s.  33),  was  a  headknd  of  the  limestone 


range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Itwasintheparallelof  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
modem  Koeeir  (Philoteras),  in  lat.  29^.  The  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Icthyophagi  commenced  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  headland  of  Aias.      [W.  B.  D.] 

ALABANDA  (^  'AAd^oi^a,  r^  'AXo^ovSat  EtL 
*AXaeaM?ievSf  Alabandeus,  Alabandensis,  Alabande- 
nus:  Adj.  AJabandicns),  a  dty  of  Garia,  was  situ- 
ated 160  stadia  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  phiin  of  Mylasa  by  a  monntam  tract. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  so  close 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  site  is  doubtful;  but 
ArabHie$dj  on  alaige branch  of  the  Maeander,  now 
called  the  TehmOf  which  jdns  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabanda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strabo's  description.  The  Tshina  may 
probably  be  the  Marsyas  of  Herodotus  (v.  118). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  dtizens.  Under  the  Boman  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus  or  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A  stone  called  "  lapis  Alabandicns," 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fosible  (Plin. 
xxxvL  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  gUss,  and  for 
glazing  vessels. 

Stephanus  mentions  two  dties  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(vii.  195),  speaks  of  Akbanda  in  Caria  (rAr  iw  rp 
Kap^p),  which  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  dty  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viiL  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a  large  dty  of  Phrygia.  .  This  Alabanda 
of  Phrygia  cannot  be  the  town  on  the  7V&«na,  for 
Phrygia  never  extended  so  fiir  as  there.        [G.  L.] 

ALABASTRA  or  ALABASTRON  CAXaSaarpd, 
'AXdgwrrpMf  ir6kis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59;  Plm.  v.  9 
s.  1 1,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a  dty  of  Egypt,  whose  site  is 
difierently  stated  by  Pliny  anil  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ;  Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  dther  south  or  north  of  the 
Moos  Alabastrites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  ahdtaster  quarries  of  that  mountam.  If  Ala- 
bastra  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTRI'TES  MOl^S  ('AXaSaffrpivhr  lipos, 
Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  tiie  limestone 
rocks  which  ran  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  This  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  dty  of  Herraopdis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27^,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contaimd  large  quarries  of  the 
beautifrilly  vdned  and  white  alabaster  which  the 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  worics  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  dty  Alabastra  (see  preceding  article),  but  this 
was  probably  further  from  the  mountain.  They  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  WUkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Kown^^Ahmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  andent  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  the  similar 
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grottoes  at  BmUuusaa,  The  sculptures  in  these 
catacombs  are  chiefly  devoted  to  militaiy  subjects 
—  processions,  in  which  the  king,  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  is  followed  by  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-chariots,  with  distinctive  weapons  and  standards. 
The  monarch  is  also  represented  as  borne  in  a  kind 
(^  open  litter  w  shrine,  and  advancing  with  his 
offerings  to  the  temple  of  Phtaii.  His  attendants 
seem,  from  thdr  dress,  to  belong  to  the  military 
caste  alone.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebes^ 
p.  386. ;  Mod.  Egypt,  vol.  iL  p.  43.)     [W.  B.  D.l 

ALABIS,  ALABUS  or  ALABON  ('AXaSiv, 
Steph.  Byz.,  Diod. ;  "AXaSos^  Ptol. ;  Alabis,  Sil.  ItaL 
xiv.  227),  a  small  river  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Megarenas.  Diodorus  de- 
scribes it  as  a  considerable  stream  issuing  from  a 
large  basin,  of  artificial  construction,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Daedalus,  and  emptying 
it^  after  a  short  course  into  the  sea.  (Diod.  iv. 
78;  Vib.  Sequest  p.  4.)  This  description  exactly 
accords  with  that  given  by  Cluverius  of  a  stream 
called  Lo  CantarOy  which  issues  firom  a  very  co- 
pious source  only  half  a  mile  fnxn  the  coast,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Attgusia,  Some  traces  of  buildings  were  in  his 
time  still  visible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  SieU.  p.  133;  FazelL  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  Abolus  ^ASoXos)  of  Plutarch, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Timoleon  defeated  Mamercos, 
the  tyrant  of  Catana,  in  a  pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Alabus.  (Plut.  Timol  34.)  A  town  of 
the  same  name  with  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (v.  'AAoSc^y),  but  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALAESAorHALE'SACAAouro,Diod.;  Strab.; 
Ptd.;  Halesa,  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Halesini,  Cic 
riin.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Gephaloedium  and  Calacta. 
It  was  of  Sicnlian  origin,  and  its  fonndatioD  is  re- 
kited  by  Diodorus,  who  mfbrms  us  that  in  b.  a  403 
the  inhabitants  of  Herbita  (a  Sicnlian  city),  having 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonides  determined  to 
quit  the  city  and  found  a  new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  partly 
with  mercenaries  and  other  strangers  who  collected 
around  him  through  enmity  towai^  Dionysius.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Alaesa,  to 
which  the  epithet  Archonidea  was  frequently  added 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  dty,  but  erroneously,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  prosperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Romans,  to  whose  alliance  it  continued  steadily 
faithful.  It  was  doubtless  to  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  indebted  for  the  peculiar  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  from  all 
taxation :  —  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  only  five  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  501 ; 
Cic.  Verr.  iL  49,  69,  iii.  6.)  In  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Sicily.  On  one  occasion  its  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
coneeming  the  chmce  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  b.  c.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  hiw,  which  he  did  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  But  their  privi- 
leges did  not  protect  them  from  the  exactioDs  of 
Verres,  who  imposed  on  them  an  enormous  contri- 
bution both  in  com  and  money.  (Id.  ib.  73 — 75 ; 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
subsequently  declined,  and  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal town  (Castell.  Inter,  p.  27):  but  was  still 
one  of  the  few  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  272.)  Pliny  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
"  stipendiariae  dvitates  "  of  Sicily.  (^H.  N.  iii.  8.) 
Great  difference  of  o^ttnion  has  existed  with  r^ard 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  inxa  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  Tabula.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  is  correctly 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremuzza  at  the  spot 
marked  by  an  old  church  called  Sta,  Maria  le 
Palate,  near  the  modem  town  of  7Wa,  and  abo^'e 
the  river  Pettineo.  This  site  coincides  perfectly 
with  the  expression  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  1 6),  that  the 
town  was  built  "  on  a  hill  about  8  stadia  from  tl>e 
sea:"  as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eighteen  K.  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  assigned  by  the  Tabula.  (The 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  an  easy  error.)  The  ruins 
described  by  Fazello  as  visible  there  in  his  time 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  city,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  spot, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  One  of 
these,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  concerning  the 
divisions  of  land,  &c.,  and  menti<»s  repeatedly  a 
river  AiAESUS,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
LB8U8  of  Columella  (x.  268),  and  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Pettineo ;  as  well  as  a  fountain  named 
Iptrrha.  This  is  perhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  §  20)  and  Priscian  (Perieget,  500),  but 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music  Fazello  describes 
the  ruins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  on  which 
were  the  remains  of  a  large  building  (probably 
baths),  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.  About  3  miles  further  inland  was  a  large 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscription), 
with  extensive  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  city.  All  trace  of  these 
ruins  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portions  of 
the  aqueduct:  but  finigments  of  statues,  as  well  as 
coins  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4 ; 
Cluver.  SidL  pp.  288—290;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  tom.  iii. 
pp.  612—621;  Castelli,  Hist.  Alaesae,  Panorm. 
1753;  Id.  Inter.  Sic.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Viaggio  m 
SicUia,  p.  243.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOUf  OF  AXAEaA.. 

ALAGCNIA  CAAoToWa),  a  town  of   Laconia 
near  the  Messenian  fhmtier,    belonging  to  the  Eleo- 
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thero^LaoGOMf  oontaimiu;  temples  of  Dionysns  and 
Axtemu.  This  town  was  distant  30  stadia  from 
Geraua,  bat  its  site  is  unknown.  (Pans.  iiL  21. 
§7,iiL26.§ll.) 

ALALCKrMEKAE.    1.  ('AXaXKOntPol,  StnO)., 
Pans.;  'AAoAiro/t^iov,  Steph.  B.;  Eth.  'AXxOuco- 

an  andent  town  in  Boeotia,  sitcuited  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  TOphossiam,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  Coroneia,  and 
near  the  lake  Copois.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
wofship  of  Athena,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bora 
there,  and  who  is  hence  called  AlalcomenSis  (*AAa\- 
Ko/utniits)  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
Triton,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  C!opaIs. 
Bflgrond  the  modem  village  of  StUindriy  the  site 
of  Alakomenae,  an  some  polygonal  foundations, 
qiparentlj  those  of  a  single  bmlding,  which  are 
probabfy  remains  of  the  peribolos  of  the  temple. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plundered  bj 
Solla,  who  carried  off  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Horn.  II  iy.  8;  Pans.  ix.  3.  §  4,  ix.  83.  §  5,  seq.; 
StFsb.  pp.  410,  411,  413;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake, 
Nortkem  Oreeee,  vd.  iL  p.  185;  Forchhanamer, 
HeUemea,  p.  185.) 

2.  Or  aLoomsnab  (^AAko/ucvo/),  said  to  be  a 
town  in  Ithaca  (Phit.  QitaetL  Graec  43;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ithaca.  (Strsb.  p.  456.) 
ALAXIA.  [Albria.] 
ALANDER,  a  river  of  Phiygia  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
15, 18),  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  his 
aoooont  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlins.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  branch  of  the  Sangarins,  as  Hamilton  (iZe- 
aearckes  m  Asia  Minor,  voL  L  pp.  458, 467)  oon- 
jectnres,  and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  valley  of 
Boad;  bat  he  gives  no  modera  name  to  it  [G.L.] 
ALAin  ('AAorof,  •AXoDroi),  a  people,  found 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  whose  precise  geogra- 
phical positions  and  ethnographical  relations  are  diffi- 
calt  to  determine.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  throogh  tiie  Mithridatic  war, 
and  the  expedition  of  Pompey  into  the  countries 
aboot  the  Caucasus;  when  they  were  ibund  in  the 
K.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Bomans,but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 
and  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Greek  empire.  (Joseph.  ArU.  JwL  xviii.  4.  s. 
6;  Lucan,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pers.  ii.  29,  Ooth.  iv. 
4:  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
Flaccua  {Arg,  vL  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
pe(^  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Heniochi  Am- 
mtanus  Ifarcellinus,  who  tells  us  more  about  the 
Alani  than  any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 
enoooTBge  his  soldiers  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
pej,  "  who,  breaking  his  way  through  the  Albani 
and  the  Maasagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 
saw  the  waters  Si  the  Caspian  "  (xxiiL  5).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  the  Abmi 
in  two  very  remote  positions.  On  the  one  hand, 
Joaephns,  who  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 
aboat  the  river  TanaSs  {Don)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 
(JBea  of  Azov),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
"  the  pass  which  Alexander  had  cksed  with  iron 
gates,"  they  rava^-ed  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
turned home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
mentiaDed  by  Seneca  {JkyuL  629)  as  dwelling  on 
the  Ister  (iXmifie);  and  Martial  (J^pigr.  vii.  80)  ex- 
pressly calls  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
lb  25)  mentions  Alani  and  Bniwlani  (L  e.  iZucs- 
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Alani)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  diflerent 
times  to  the  inhabitanto  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarroatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Aria,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Euxine;  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  Ruuia  tn  Europe,  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  Eoropean 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spait.  Had,  4.  s.  6;  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  PL 
6.  s.  8,  Metro.  22,  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Boxalani,  Bastarnae,  and  Peucini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadocia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  against  the 
Alani  (Irro^if  icor*  'AXoiwy),  *which  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  (Cod  Iviii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
whidi  a  considerable  fragment  is  preserved  (Arrian. 
ed.  Mbner,  in  Didofs  Smpt  Graec.  Bibl  pp.  250 
— ^253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavahy,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  ToXvtw^v  <pv\oy 
'AAoMvy  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  ▼.  308);  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themsdves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a  name  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  (conL  Akmot,  30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  (Toc^.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Saoromatae  (Sarmatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lancer$,  de- 
scendanto  of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  *fkkwpot  2iri^ 
Bai,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peucini,  Bastarnae, 
lazyges,  Roxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Alaunl  Scythae; 
of  whom  he  places  the  lazyges  and  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotb,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iii.  5.  §  19).  He  also  mentions 
(iL  14.  §  2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a  body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on' the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a  Mt.  Alaunus  (t^  *KXbmvov  hpos) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathius  {ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a  mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy's  M.  Alaunus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni:  some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  motmtainty  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geogra{^iers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Pains  liaeotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastarnae,  and  Dadans;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  tiieir  land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  '*  where  are  the  Melanchiaeni,  and  Ge* 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyrsi, 
whore  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine." 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  diflerent 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bernhiudy,  ad  loo.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marcian  of  Hera- 
cleia  (tamt  *AXayA»  "Xapfuirotv  tdwon  PeripL  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  (^hXm^ol  "iKiSat)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi  14.  §  9)  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia 
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within  the  Imaus,  near  the  "  Unknown  Land  \^ 
and  here,  too,  we  find  moontains  of  the  same  name 
(ra  'AMuKi  ifm,  §§  3,  11),  £.  of  the  Hjperborei 
M.;  he  is  genenlly  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneoosly  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  infonnatioD  respecting  the  Ahmi  is 
derived  from  Ammianns  Maroellinns,  who  floorish- 
ed  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  centory 
(about  350 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
the  Boxolani,  the  lazjges,  the  Maeotae,  and  the 
TiiT«Tnnf5iA^  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (xzii.  8.  ^  30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Itiphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Akni,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  (pbtcrnn,  guomm  nee  voca- 
Ma  nobU  stmt  nolo,  nee  morei).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  df  the  £axine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (JDmwtor),  he  pkoes  "  the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costoboote,  and  innumerable  trOws  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge ;**  a  small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  haUtations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  ]Jaced  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  wa^ns  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  of  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Qoths  upon  the  Boman  empire,  a.  d.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxzi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  fiir  as  **  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae," of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  TanaTs  dwell  the  Sauromatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanals  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia;  having  thur  name  from  that 
of  thdr  mountains  {ex  numHum  appeOatione  oogno^ 
minati^  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alam 
comes  from  a2a,  a  word  signifying  a  momUam),  By 
theit  conquests  they  extended  th^  name,  as  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Neuri,  inhmd,  near 
lufty  mountaias;  the  Budini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thyrsi;  the  Mebinchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  from 
whom  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  anoUier  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  bdng  placed  by  him  on  the  Tanats  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  Bur  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immense  regions,  but  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  variom  tribes  of  the  Alani 
lived  a  nomade  life :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a  pasture  they  make  a  camp,  by  pUcing  their  wag- 
gons in  a  circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  b  exhausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
tliem,  and  their  chief  care  is  lor  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  Iwyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.  They  despise  going  on  feot.  In 
persoD  they  are  nearly  aU  tall  ax^  handsome;  their 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  li^tnostf  of 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness;  a  circum* 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Josephus  {B.J.  viL  7.  §  4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  used  the  lasso  in  batde:  Lucian,  too,  de- 
scribee them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
their  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  {Toxari*,  51, 
voL  ii.  p.  557).  In  general,  proceeds  Anunianus, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  form 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursioos  had  brought  them  to  l£e  M%eotis  acd  the 
Cimmerian  Bospwus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  life  in  thoee  parte  that  the 
description  of  Ammianns  evidently  refers.  Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  the 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgiBoe 
on  a  man*s  memory.  Thar  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a  fee  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings. 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  but, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  baibaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  thdr  oounlxy  for  the  time  being.  They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem) 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture. Skvery  was  unknown  to  them :  all  were  of 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.  Several  of 
these  particulars  are.  confirmed  by  Jomandes  (de 
Rebut  OetidSy  24).  Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/»  Rufin.  i.  312): 

"  Massagetes,  caesaraque  bibens  Maeotida  Alanus.** 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  E.  of  the  Tanals,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Qothio  kingdom  of  Hermanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  broke 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  in  M*««ft^  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Akni  jomed  the  Goths,  that 
they  are  dirtinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  a.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constant!/ 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Prooopius  calls  them  a  tribe  of  the 
Goths  (ToreuAy  t0vos:  Vand,  I  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  thoae  of 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunctioa  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia;  and,  retiring  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  pf^ples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Prooop.  L  c ; 
Jomandes,  de  JReb.  Get.  31 ;  Clinton,  F.JLe.a.; 
uomp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  AUmanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton, 
*.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spam,  414,  the 
Ahini  and  Vandals,  with  the  SUingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  t.  a. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  kmg  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  thdr  king  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  thdr  separate  nation- 
ality, and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Qunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandab.  (Clinton,  s.  a.  418.) 
After  Gunderic's  death,  in  428,  the  allied  barbarians 
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partitioofed  Spain,  the  Soeri  obUining  Gallaeda,  the 
Ahm  LoBtaniA  and  the  prorince  of  New  Carthage, 
and  the  Vandals  Baetica.  ^ClintaD,  «.  a.)  Most 
ef  them  aooompanied  Geiseno  m  his  mTmsion  of 
Afiricm  in  the  foUowing  year  (4S9:  Africa,  Vah- 
DALiX  "^  among  otiier  indications  of  their  con- 
ttnoad  conaequenoe  in  Africa,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Hnneric  addreased,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vandals  tmd  Alans  (Clinton,  «.  a.);  whfle  in  Spain 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandals,  bat  the 
place  of  both  is  occnpied  by  the  Soeri  Meanwhile, 
wtjiming  to  Enrope,  at  the  time  of  Attila*s  invasion 
of  the  Soman  empire,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 
ioendanti  of  those  Alans  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
Hans;  and  the  persooal  influence  of  AStios  with 
AttOa  obtained  the  serrices  of  a  body  of  Alani,  who 
were  settled  in  Gaol,  aboat  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(Gibbon,  c.  35.)  When  Attih  mvaded  Gaol,  451, 
he  seems  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
of  these  Alani  (Giblxni  speaks  of  a  promise  fipom 
their  king  Sangiban  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 
great  Tietoiy  of  Chakos,  whm  they  senred  nnder 
Tbeodorio  against  the  Hans,  was  nearly  lost  by  their 
dejection  (451).  Among  Uie  acts  recorded  of  To- 
riamond,  in  the  smgle  year  of  his  reign  (451^-452), 
IB  the  oonquest  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  rebelled.  (Clmton,  a.  a.)  In  the  last  years 
of  the  W.  empire  the  Alans  are  mentioned  with  other 
barbarians  as  oiemmulng  Gaol  and  advancing  even 
into  Ligaiia,  and  as  r^isted  by  the  prowess  of  Ma- 
jorian  (CHnton,  a.  a.  461;  Gibbon,  o.  36);  bat 
thenceforth  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  np  in 
tiie  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

AH  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  foond  in 
thor  ancient  settlements  in  the  £.,  between  the  Don 
and  VotgOf  and  in  the  Cancasos.  They  are  men- 
tianed  onder  Jastinian;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  IL  and  ChosroSs,  long  of 
Persia,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
menians, under  their  king  Smoos,  572 — 3.  (Theo* 
phyfaMt  <^.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixr.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.Bekker.) 
The  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tuned,  both  by  Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
Ot$eie»  of  Ikighe$Um  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
medknral  writen,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
eoontiy  about  the  £.  end  of  Caucasus  Ahmia. 

Amidst  Uieee  materials,  ooqjecture  has  natnrslly 
been  basy.  From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  scarcely  a  race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  &ct,  the 
name  migiit  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
aoooonta,  to  afanoet  any  of  the  nomade  peoples,  con- 
Ibanded  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  S(7- 
thians,  esoept  the  Mongols.  They  were  evidently  a 
brandi  of  that  great  nomade  laoe  which  is  found, 
in  the  beginning  of  recorded  histoiy,  in  the  NW.  of 
Asia  and  theSE.  of  Enrope;  and  perh^w  we  should 
no(  be  fiv  wrong  in  placuig  their  orighial  seats  in 
the  ooontry  nf  Uie  KirghiM  Tartan,  round  the  head 
of  the  Cai^aan,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  ^read  W.-ward  round  the  Euxine,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  occupied  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Cancasas  between  the  Don  and  Fo^^,  whence  they 
issued  forth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casns.  Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 
Biatia  (in  8.  Amsm)  is  clearly  established,  and  a 
eomparisoo  of  the  description  of  them  by  Ammianus 
Marodlinas  with  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
leave  little  donbt  that  they  were  a  kindred  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  htter,  that  is,  the  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Per^hts  of 
the  EwoM  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Taurio  dialect  'hpM^a  or  *Ap8a^  that  is,  the 
eihf  of  the  Seven  godt.  (Elaproth,  Tableaux  do 
fAtie;  Bitter,  ErdkMmde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  845—850; 
Stritter,  Mem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395;  De 
Gnignes,  HitL  dee  Hunt,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukert, 
vol.  iiL  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555;  Geoigii,  vd.  i.  p. 
152,  vol  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALAin  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.    [Alani.] 

ALAIOA     [Alawi.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  {irrtpur^v  orpnriw^v, 
Ptol.  iL  3.  §  13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Invemees-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  LoDius  Urbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.  d.  139, 
to  repress  the  incmsions  of  the  Caledonian  clans : 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  it 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  Antonm.  P.  5 ;  Pausan.  viiL 
43.  §3.)  rW.B.D.] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  ('AA^rpioK,  Strab. ; 
ALATROffATES,  Liv. ;  Albtrinatbs,  Plin.  et  Inscr.), 
a  city  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Wk  Latina,  about  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  Alatri.  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  b.  o.  306,  when  tht  general  council 
of  Uie  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Hemicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  pi^rred  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  {CaptM,  iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  munidpal 
town  of  oonrideration  (Or.  pro  ChienL  16, 17).  It 
subsequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
^'oppida"  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  ccmfirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(Z4&.  Colon,  p.  230;  PHn.  iil  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  OrelK,  Inter.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  firom 
the  logh  road,  it  is  not  menlioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina.    (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  town  of  Alatri,  which  contains  a 
pcmulation  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  andent  city,  on 
a  steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Cota.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  summnded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  Bat 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  sre  the  remains 
of  the  andent  dtadd,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill:  its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a  nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  constraction,  varying  in  hdght 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  which 
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attam  at  the  S£.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  lea 
than  50  feet  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
H.  side,  appean  to  have  been  merely  a  postern  or 
sally-port,  commnnicating  by  a  steep  anid  narrow 
sabterranean  passage  with  the  platfiorm  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  sonth  side,  near  the 
S£.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
sqnare-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormoos  block  of -stone,  which  in  the  prindpal  gate 
is  more  than  15  feet  in  length  by  5^  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-reUe£s  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  AU  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  are  boilt  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pelasgic,  as  opposed  to  the  mder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
anumg  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
constniction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accnracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  Alatri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  {Vioffgio  in  alcune  Ctitii  del 
Lazio^  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
Dodwell's  Pelasffic  Jiemams,  pL  92—96.  [E.H.B.] 

ALAUNA,  a  town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  {B,  G, 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Veneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  AUaume^  near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Boman 
remains.  [G.  L.] 

ALAUNI.     [Alani.] 

ALA'ZON  (Plin.  vi.  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZCTNIUS 
('AAa^iEoyior,  Strsb.  p.  500:  Alasan,  Alacks),  a  river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Caznbyses  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.     [Abas.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'NES  {'A\dCvy9s\  a  Scythian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper^  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scythians:  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod. 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Val  Flaoc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Gexm&  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  cormpt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assbtance  in  determinmg  its  position:  but  it 
b  probable  that  Cluver  b  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  AlbwoJa,  a  village  about  3  miles 
from  Sawma,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent. ; 
Cluver.  Ilal  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  (^AA^a, 
Strab. ;  "liXSa  ^oiKtyris^  Ptol. ;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani;  see  Varr.  de  L.L,  viii.  §  35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  o(  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3  miles  from  the  northern  shares  of  the 
Lake  Fudnus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Velino,  There  b  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged:  but  Livy  expressly  telb  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aeqnians  (Albam  m  Aeqmt, 
X.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxvi.  l\j  Ae  speaks 
of  the  '*Albensb  ager"  as  clearly  distmct  frxHn 
that  of  the  Maisians.  Hb  testimoDy  b  confirmed 
by  Appan  {Annib,  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  caUs  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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adyoining  the  territory  of  the  Marsians.  Ptolemy 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a  Marsic  city,  as 
do  Silius  Italicus  and  Feetns  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  57; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  t.  AJbetia,  p.  4,  ed. 
MtUler):  and  thb  view  has  been  fbUowed  by  most 
modem  writers.  The  fact  probably  b,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aequian  town,  but  being  situated  oa 
the  firontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Majnmmna 
having  in  later  times  become  far  more  celebrated 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  Alba  came  to 
be  c<Mmnonly  assigned  to  them.  Pliny  (JS.  N,  iu. 
12 — 17)  redcons  Uie  Albenses  as  distinct  both  frtan 
the  Hard  and  Aequiculi:  and  it  a^iears  firom  in- 
scriptions that  thfy  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  Peligni, 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  b  found  j»evious  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  very  ancient  city.  Ni^rahr  even 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  Looga  was  derived 
frnn  thence:  though  Appian  teUs  us  on  the  con- 
tnuy  that  the  Btmians  gave  thb  name  to  their 
colony  frx)m  their  own  mother-city  (2.  c).  It  b  more 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  original, 
and  was  derived  from  their  kfity  situation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  J  (p.  The  remains 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
as  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  &id  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength  previous 
to  the  Bonuui  conquest.  But  immedktely  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  b.  c.  302,  the  R^yn^^nft 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of  not  less  than 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  Veil  Pat  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  thb  time  a  fortress  of  the  fint  dass. 
In  B.  o.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Home,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Bomans  in  the 
defence  of  the  dty.  But  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  thb  occasion  we  find  them 
only  two  years  after  (in  b.o.  209)  among  the 
twelve  colonies  which  dedared  themselves  uniU>le  to 
fnmiah  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  from  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  thb  default  (Appian,  Annib,  39 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alba 
repeatedly  sdected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Syphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  xlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a  siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (liv.  Epit  Ixxii.). 
During  ^e  Civil  Wars  also  it  b  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  that  suffidently  attests  its 
importance  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  (Caes. 
B,  a  I  15,  24;  Appan,  Ckf.  iiL  45,  47,  v.  80; 
Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Philifp,  iiL  3, 15,  iv. 
2,  xiiL  9).  But  under  the  Empre  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find- no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period:  though  its  continued  existenoa 
as  a  provincial  town  of  some  note  b  attested  by 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  l.c,;  Itin.  Ant  p.  309;  Tab.  Pent;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Muratori,  Inscr,  1021.  6,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  on  account  of  ita 
devated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  firuit  than 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  e&. 
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odkDceof  its  imts.  (SiL  Ital.  viiL  506 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
XT.  24.)  Daring  the  later  yges  of  the  Boman 
empire  Alba  seems  to  have  declined  and  sank  into 
insignificance,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  bj  Paulas  Diaoo- 
DQS  among  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Alba  is  still 
retained  bj  a  poor  village  of  aboat  150  inhabitants, 
which  occupies  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
sommit  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
esting, espedallj  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
ooe  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation to  be  found  in  Italy.  Their  drcuit  is  aboat 
three  miles,  and  they  endoee  three  separate  heights 
or  summits  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  had  its  particular  defences  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
besides  the  external  walls  which  surrounded  the 
whole.  They  are  of  dlfierent  construction,  and 
probably  belong  to  dlfierent  periods:  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
regular, polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
found  in  so  many  other  cities  of  Central  Italy :  while 
other  pcHtions,  especially  a  kind  of  advanced  out- 
work, present  much  more  regdar  polygonal  masonxy, 
but  serving  only  as  a  &cing  to  the  wall  or  rampart, 
the  substance  <^  which  is  composed  of  rubUe-work. 
The  former  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
to  the  ancient  or  Aequian  city:  the  latter  to  the 
Boman  colony.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Chusical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
Besidee  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  oif 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
tonverted  into  a  church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
foundations,  plan,  and  columns.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
now  called  after  it  the  Colle  di  S.  Pieiro^  which  forms 
ooe  of  the  summits  already  described;  the  two  others 
are  nowcalled  the  CoUe  diPettorino  and  CoUe  diAtbe, 
the  latter  bemg  the  site  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan).  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  have  been  transported  to  the  neighbouring 
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TLAX  OP  AI<BA  FUCBNSIB. 

A.  CoUe  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  village). 

B.  CoUe  di  S.  Pietro. 

C.  CoUe  di  Pettorina 
aa.  Ancient  Gates. 

b.  Theatre. 

c  Amj^theatre. 


town  of  AvetzcmOf  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Facinus: 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  o£f  by  Charles  of  Ai^ou  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  TcigliacotgOf  a.d. 
1268.  (Promis,  AnUchith  di  Alba  Fticente,  8vo. 
Boma,  1836;  Kramer,  Der  Fucwer  See.  p.  55 — 57; 
Hoare's  Clastical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).   [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  HELVOBUM  or  HELVIOBUM  CPUn.iii. 
4.  s.  5.  xiv.  3.  s.  4X  a  city  of  the  Helvii,  a  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (B,  G,  viL  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Cevenna.  The  modem 
Alpear  Ape^  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Boman  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D'iOiville 
{Notice  de  la  Gaule  Andetme}  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Helviorum ;  but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aws,        [G.  L.] 

ALBA  JULIA.    [Apulum.] 

ALBA  LONGA  (^AA«a:  Albani),  a  very  an- 
dent  dty  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacus  Al- 
banus,  and  (m  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  known  as  Mons  Albanus.  All  andent  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  dty  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a  league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  dties,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  or  H^emony ;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Bome 
itselfl  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  b  mixed  np  with  so  mach  that  is 
&bulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  thence  the  really  historical  dements. 

According  to  the  legendary  history  universaUy 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  frxHn  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  dty 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Strab.  p.  229) ;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a  period  of  300  years  frt>m  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Bome,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
tiU  its  deetraction  by  TiUlus  HostUins.  (Liv.  i.  29 ; 
Jostin.  xliii.  1;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  272;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L 
p.  205.)  The  former  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assiimed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a  dumsy 
forgery  of  a  late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a  Silvian  house  or  gens  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  L  c.)  From 
this  house  the  Bomans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Bomulus;  but  Bome  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relati(His 
which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a  metro- 
polis or  parent  dty  and  its  ofipring.  In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Boman  hutory  from  the 
foundation  of  Bome  tiU  the  rdgn  of  Tullus  HoftUius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  whi<£  terminated  in  the  de  • 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a  few  years  afterwards  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destraction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  recdved  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  thai 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins, 
and  that  Bome  had  oomparativdy  little  share  in  its 
1  acomplishment.    (Liv.  i.  29;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  31; 
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Strab.  v.  p.  231 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  350, 351.)  The 
citj  was  never  rebuilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  stOl  existing 
in  the  time  of  Angostas.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  hj  the  mountain  and  lake,  but  the 
vallej  immediately  subjacent  was  caUed  the  ValHs 
Albana,  and  as  late  as  b.  c.  339  we  find  a  body  of 
Boman  troops  described  as  encamping  "sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  "  (Liv.  vii.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certainly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  dty 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  termed  the  "  ager  Albanus,** 
whence  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [ALBAinm.]  Boman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illnstriouB 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  TuUii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
&0.  —  theee  were  represented  as  minting  thither 
after  the  £fill  of  their  native  dty.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac 
Ann.  zi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  **  Albani  Longani 
Bovaienses."  (Ordl.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  aQ  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  dties,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Bome  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52;  Dion.  Hal.  iiL34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentum,  La- 
vinium,  Praeneste,  Tusculimi,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  recdved  traditions,  more  andent  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
plaodd  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Oriffo  GtnHt 
Romanae  (c  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascrilnng  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  dties  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Gollatia,  Pometia, 
Castrum  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (^Aen,  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  very  different  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
"  populi  Albenses  "  who  were  accustomed  to  share 
wUh  the  other  Latku  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iiL  5,  9).  His  list,  after  exduding  the 
Albani  themsdves,  contains  just  iMrty  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  vmaag  the  dties 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  o.  493 :  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  frx>m  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Latium*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catdogue  derived  from  a  much  earlier 
state  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
leagne,  composed  prindpally  of  places  of  secondary 
raau:,  which  were  probably  dther  colonies  or  de- 
pendendes  of  her  own,  a  reli(ti(Hi  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transfSarred  to  that  subsistiDg  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  vol  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  iL  pp.  18 — ^22 ;  who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  fur  in  regardmg  these  "  populi  Al- 
benses "  as  mere  deime$  or  townships  in  the  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  dear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 


*  The  discusdon  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  article  Latini. 
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a  larger  one  indudlng  all  the  Latin  dties;  for  thers 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  fact 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mons  Albanus  was  the 
seme  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  confirm- 
ation of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  dty 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a  still 
strongs  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Lucus  Ferentinae,  imroediatdy  without  the  walls 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  thdr  political  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  and 
to  ascribe  Uiem  both  to  a  Pelasgian  source.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  hr  the  contrary 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  of  the 
Pdasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casd,  and  became 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  dement 
in  the  population  of  Latium.  [Latini.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  iohUe  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
knding  (Virg.  Aen,  iiL 390,  viiL 45;  Serv.  ad  foe.; 
Varr.  deL.L.  v.  144;  Propert  iv.  1.  35)— was 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  frxnn  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
utuation. 

The  dte  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Both  Livy  and  Dionydus  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  b^ 
tween  the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  HaL  i.  66;  Varr.  I  c.)  Precisely 
such  a  ri^ge  nms  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Cano — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palazzoh^  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  oppodte  the  village 
of  Marino.  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lake 
is  completdy  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artifidally  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  masdve  masonry,  whidi 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  andent  walls:  at  the 
oppodte  end,  nearest  to  PaJUuBgoJo,  is  a  commanding 
koboll  ferming  the  termmatian  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  dtadeL  The  declivity  towards  the  £.  and  NE. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towards  the  lake,  but  still  veiy 
steep,  so  that  the  dty  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  andent  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain;  but  an  andent  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte,  Cnoc^ 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  dty,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  dtuated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  dteof  AlbaandifoTHio,  is  a  fountain  with  a  co- 
pious supply  ofwater,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Aqua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
thebr  national  assemblies;  a  custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.  (Gell, 
Topogr.  of  Bome,  p.  90 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 — 65;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  199.)     The 
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territoiy  of  Alba,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
**  ag«r  Albantu,"  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
celebrated  in  particular  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine, 
which  was  considered  inferior  only  to  the  Falemian. 
(Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxiii  1.  s.  20;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  16.)  It  produced  also 
a  kind  of  vcdcanio  stone,  now  called  Peperino,  which 
greatly  excelled  the  common  tufo  of  Btmie  as  a  build- 
ing material,  and  was  extensivelj  used  as  such  under 
the  name  of  '*  lapis  Albanus."  The  ancient  quarries 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  Talley  between  Alba  and 
Marino.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7 ;  PKn.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
Suet.  Aug,  72 ;  'Nibbj,  Roma  AiOica,  voL  i.  p.  240.) 

Prerious  to  the  time  of  SirW.  Cell,  the  site  of 
Alba  Longa  was  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  PdUvteolo^  a  dtuadon  which  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
found  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
to  have  ever  afibrded  room  for  an  ancient  dty.  Nie- 
buhr  is  certainly  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modem  village  Is  Roecadi  Papa  as  having  been  the 
orx  of  Alba  Longa  (voL  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
for  too  distant  to  have  ever  had  any  imme^te  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  city.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POHP£IACAA«aIloiU«i|ta,  Ptol.:  AI- 
benses  Poropeiani),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Ulterior  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  river  Tanarus, 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
AUm,  We  have  no  account  in  any  ancient  writer 
of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
appdlation  from  Cn.  Pampdus  Strabo  (the  fother 
<k  Pompcy  the  Great)  who  conferred  many  privfleges 
on  the  Cisa]|nne  Guils.  An  inscription  cited  by 
Spon  (MiscelL  p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a  Roman  colony,  founded  by  Scipio  Afiicanus  and 
mtored  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. (See  Mannert  voL  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
possess  colonial  rank,  but  appears  as  a  municipal 
town  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptions:  though  the 
former  author  reckons  it  among  the  "  nobOia  ojmida" 
of  Liguria.  (Plin.  iil  5.  8.7;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  45; 
Ordl.  Inter.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinax,  whose  father  had  a  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  the  Villa  Martis.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiil.  3;  Jul.  CapitoL  Pvrt  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
was  particularly  favourable  to  itkt  growth  of  vines. 
(Plin.  zvii.  4.  s.  3.)  Alba  is  still  a  considerable  town 
with  a  population  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  epbcopal 
see  and  the  capital  of  a  district  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NA.     [Albaiha.] 

ALBA'NIA  (5  'A\€aMla:  Eth,  and  Adj\  'AA- 
€^s,  'AAAiyios,  Albanus,  Albanius),  a  country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus. The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
was  obtained  by  the  Bomans  and  Greeks  through 
Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  ifithridates  (b.  o.  65);  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  fipom  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
embodied  in  Strabo*s  full  description  of  the  country 
and  people  (pp.  601,  folL).  According  to  him, 
Albania  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspan,  here 
called  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plm.); 
and  CD  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  Ceraunius 
Moos,  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  €hi 
the  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Stnbo  gives  no  exact  bomi- 
dary,  but  he  mentions  as  a  part  of  Albania  the 
district  of  Cambysene,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Cambyses,  where  he  says  the  Annenians  touch  both 
the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
£vided  firom  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  river  Cyrus 
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(JToiir).  Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries difierently.  It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  country  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Casius  (vL  13.  s.  15);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  Alazom  (Alasan)  ihe  W.  boundaiy  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (So^a)  as  the  N.  boundary;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a  line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alaxon  and  the  Cambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyses.  The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Sulak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  m  43^  45'  N.  lat.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (Alktajff);  then  the  Caesius, 
no  doubt  the  Casius  of  Pliny  {Koieou);  S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  pUce  the  Albanus 
(prob.  Samow)t  near  the  dty  of  Albana  {Derbent). 
To  these  rivers,  which  foil  into  the  Caspian  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Rhoetaces,  and 
Canes.  The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Schtrvcm  or  Gtdrvan^  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghistan  and  Daghe$' 
tan.  Strabo's  description  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  t^e  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  producing  com,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  aknost  spontaneously;  in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scorpicms  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).  Many  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  .a  great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fiocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  with  an  army  of  60,000 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavahy.  (Pint.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathem  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  dothed  in  complete  armour.  (Pint. 
/.  c;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  trafiSc  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  r^:ular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Thdr  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  recdved  no  inheritance 
from  thdr  fethers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus;  they  spoke  26  difl^rent  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  12  hordes,  each  governed  hy  its  own 
chief,  bat  all,  in  Strabo's  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (A^tox),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghistan^  and  Gelae  (rn- 
\at)  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (r^fJ^ot)  on  the  river 
Gerrhus  (Ptol.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a  deity  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zeus,  and  the  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  frontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king:  and  had  under 
his  command  a  rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  body  of  temple-slaves  (ic/x^vAot),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
sucii  a  paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Selene; 
and  auguries  were  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death :  the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a  much  disputed 
pomt  It  was  by  Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
casian regions  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Plin.  vi  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tacitus  relates 
(^fm.vL  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixus  they  preserved 
many  l^ends,  and  that  they  abstained  from  offering 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  legend  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercul^,  who  followed  him  out  of 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin.  xliL  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a  Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.     [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  (^Derbend), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albamae  or  Caspiae  Pylae 
(Pass  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a  NE.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceraunius  M.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
E.  port  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiae 
PrLAE.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  Bakou^  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspiene  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt,  2,  pp.  561,  &c.; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NIAE  POBTAE.     [Albania,  Caspiae 

PORTAE.] 

ALBA'NUM  (^A\€aaf6v)y  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lacus  Albanus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Borne.  It  is  stall  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  <^  a  town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  &11  of  that  city  to  retain  the  name  of  "  Albanus 
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Ager."  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr,  ii.  25.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  fitvourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Boman  nobles,  who  constructed 
villas  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  belonging  to  Pwnpey,  to  Clodius  —  who  was 
killed  by  MUo  dose  to  his  own  villa — to  Brutus  and 
to  Curio.  (Cic  Or,  w  Pison.  31,  pro  MU.  10, 
19,  20,  Ep,  ad  AtL  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  OraL  il  55; 
Plut.  Pomp,  53.)  Of  these  the  viUa  of  Pompey, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  *^  Albanom 
Pompeii,"  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspcuoos, 
and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  fell  after 
the  death  o{  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  DolabeUa 
(Cic.  PhiUpp.  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (Suet.  Ner,  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Doraitian  that  it 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  made 
it  not  merely  a  place  of  retirement,  but  his  habitual 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  business, 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet  DomU,  4,  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  IxviL  1 ;  Juv.  SaL  iv. ;  Orell. 
Inscr,  No.  3318.)  Existmg  remains  sufficiently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  that 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there  of 
a  detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Borne.  The  pnoximity 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  much 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
(Ael.  Spart  CaracaU,  2;  Jul  Capit.  Maacimm.  23; 
Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  (m  account  of 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  '*  Arx 
Albana**  applied  to  the  imperial  residence  of 
Domitian.     (Tac.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat,  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albanum  first  wose,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  permanent  nulitary  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  century  it  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  79.)  Procopius,  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a  city  (ir<JA«r/*a),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  for  the 
defence  of  Borne.  (A  G,  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a  small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a  dty, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  &vourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Boman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arisbg 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  <^ 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Boman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  viUa  of  Domitian,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remains.  Some 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  vUla  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  included  in  the  gardens 
of  the  VUla  Barberiai,  between  Albano  and  Castel 
GandolfOj  though  in  then:  present  state  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  iS 
based  upon  the  "  insanae  substructiones  "  of  Clodius 
alluded  to  by  Cicera     (Pro  Mil  20.)    Besides 
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these  rains,  great  pftit  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Praetonan  camp  maj  be  observed  in 
the  town  of  Albano:  it  was  as  usual  of  quadrilateral 
Ibnn,  ttod  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  pepertao^  some  of  them  not  less 
than  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  much  re- 
semblance to  the  more  ancient  fortifications  of 
munerous  Italian  cities,  from  which  they  differ, 
however,  in  their  comparatively  small  thidmess. 

AnKHig  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiqnily  still  visible  at  Albano  may  be  noticed 
three  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments.  One  of 
time,  about  half  a  mile  from  Albano  on  the  road 
to  Kome,  exceeding  30  feet  in  elevation,  is  com- 
nxHily,  but  ernmeously,  deemed  the  sepulchre  of 
Clodius:  another,  on  the  same  road  dose  to  the 
gate  of  AlbanOy  has  .a  far  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Pompey,  who  was  reaUy  buried, 
as  we  learn  frcHU  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  Alban  viUa.  (Plut.  Pomp.  80.) 
The  third,  situated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Arida,  and  vulgarly  known  as 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  modem  antiquarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Arida.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  of  much  later  date,  and  was  constructed  in 
imitatum  of  the  Etruscan  style  towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  republic.  (Nibby,  L  c.  p.  93 ;  Canina 
m  Atm,  deW  InsU  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  57.)  For  fiill 
Stalls  oonceming  the  Bomon  remains  at  AlbanOy 
see  Nibby,  Dintorm  di  JtomOj  p.  88 — 97;  Riccy, 
&oria  di  AWa  Longa,  4ta  Borne,  1787 ;  Piranesi, 
Antickita  di  Albano,  Soma,  1762.     [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS.     [Albania.] 

ALBA'NUS  LACUS,  now  cafled  the  Loffo  di 
AUftmo,  is  a  remarkable  lake  of  Latium,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name  (now  Monte  Cavo)y  about  14  miles  S.  £.  of 
Borne.  It  is  c^  an  oval  form,  about  six  miles  m 
circumference,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  or  predpitous 
banks  of  vdcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
lerd  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  but  this  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Though  situated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons 
Albanns,  it  is  at  a  considerable  devation  above  the 
plain  of  Latium,  the  levd  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  above  Uie  sea:  their  depUi  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  most  interesting  drcumstance  con- 
^lected  with  this  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 
cdebrated  emissaxy  or  tunnel  to  carry  off  its  super- 
fioous  waters,  the  formation  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  livy  and  Dionysius,  while  the  work  itself 
remains  at  the  present  day,  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  their  accounts.  According  to  the  statement  thus 
transmitted  to  us,  this  timnel  was  a  work  of  the 
Bomans,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  b.  c,  and  was 
occasioned  by  an  extraordinary  swelling  of  the  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  rose  far  above  their  accustomed 
height,  so  as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  l^end,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 
woHt  itself  with  the  siege  of  Veil,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  date  thus  assigned  to  it.  (Liv.  v. 
15—19;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  11—16,  Fr.  Mai;  Cic. 
de  Dioin.  L  44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  after  the  hipse  of  more  than 
2000  years,  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
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it  was  originaUy  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
Castd  Gandolfo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6^  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2  l«et,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  archway,  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a  kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  endosed  by  massive  masomy,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnd.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissaiy  itsel£ 
The  opposite  extremity  of  it  is  at  a  spot  called 
le  Mole,  near  Cartel  Savellij  about  a  mile  from 
AlbanOf  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
considerable  stream,  now  known  as  the  RtvoAJhano, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  near  a  spot  called  Za  Vaica.  Numerous 
openings  or  shafts  firom  above  ("  apiramma^)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  oonstructbn, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisd,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion:  it  is  not  however,  as  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  "lava  hard  as  iron,"  but 
through  the  soft  vdcanic  tufb  of  which  all  these 
hills  are  composed.  (Gdl,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
— ^29 ;  Nibby,  Dvntorrn  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  98 — 
105;  Westphal,  RomitcheKampagne,  p.25  ;Abeken, 
Mittel-ItaUen,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  (de  JHvin.  ii.  32) 
that  such  a  work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain:  a  purpose  which  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Rivo  Albano. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  andent 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (y.  15)  "lacus 
in  nemore  Albano."  At  a  later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  widi  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Romans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  "  Nymphaea "  are  conspicuous. 
One  of  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissaiy,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
are  visible  bdow  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
drcumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  andent  and  modem  times  of  the 
submersion  of  a  previously  existing  dty.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS  MONS  (t^  'KK€whv  6pos,  Strab.; 
Monte  Cavo)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  physical  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monti  Albani,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volsdan 
mountains  or  Monti  Lepini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Mods  Albonus  in  the  singolar,  as  designatmg 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  diass  is  clearly  ^ 
▼olcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  having 
onoe  formed  a  vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
*  now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  soathem 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt  Algidns,  and  those 
occupied  by  Rocca  Priore  and  Tusculum  continued 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  N£.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  AJbcmo  and 
Nemi,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mons  Albanus,  which  presents  a  repeti- 
ti(m  of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Borne) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
Afimbale,  from  the  belirf— wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  al^ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic  pro  Mit  31 ;  Lucan.  L  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  {Aen.  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  ooimtiy  lenders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a  station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Rome.     (Liv.  xxvi,  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ladaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
HaL  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presiding  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies:  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Municipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  oflerings  oif  hunbs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxl  63,  xxxii.  1;  Cic. 
pro  Plane  9,  de  JHvin,  I  11;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  49; 
Suet.  Ckmd.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
firom  a  more  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a  practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evadmg  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 


*  Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
Orell.  OnomatL  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest  ad  SueL 
Callg.  22. 
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rius  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  231 :  a  mors 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellus,  after  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  21 1.  Only  five  nistances 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  §  5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capt.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  of  the 
last  centuiy,  but  were  destroyed  m  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperino 
which  farmed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  evlier  antiquarians,  * 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  Aniickitii  di  AUnmo;  Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma^  vol.  L  pp.  112,  113.)  But 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  stQl  preserved, 
and,  firom  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  tiie  pavement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  "  crepidines  "  car  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  hi  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8  fret 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  he 
traced  down  to  the  chesnut  woods  below  Rocca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  PahzzolOy 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  176. 
(Nibby,  I  c  pp.  75,  114,  115;  Cell,  Top.  ofR<me, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  felling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  energy 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  169,  seq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBICI,  a  barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
(B,  C.  i  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  (^MarsdUe).  Th^  were  employed  on 
board  their  vessds  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar*s  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  'AA^ici;  and  'AA- 
Sloucoi  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D'AnvUle  infers  that  a  place 
called  AUnoaCj  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.l 

AL'BU,  ALBAin  MONTES  (ri  "AXtfia  6pv, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  314 ;  t^  'AAffov^i/  6pos,  Ptd.  iL  1 4.  §  1 ), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  lUyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  Pannonia.    [W.  B.  D.l 
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ALBINGAUNUM.     [Albium  broAUNUM.] 

ALBrNIA,  a  oonsiderable  river  of  Etroria,  tttill 
called  the  AlbegnOf  rising  in  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  Sataniia,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
the  Portns  Telanioms  and  the  renuurkable  promontory 
called  Mons  Aigentarins.  The  name  is  foond  onlj 
in  the  Tabula;  hat  the  AucnriA  or  Almdva  of  the 
Maritime  Itineraiy  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 
rircr.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEHELIUM.  [Aiaium  Iktekeuum.] 

AXBION.    [BRiTAinnA.] 

ALBIS  C'AA^  or'^AA^iOf :  dUEIbe),  one  of  the 
gnat  liren  of  Germany.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
NW^  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  having  its  sources  near  the  Schneehoppe 
on  the  Bohemian  side  of  iha  Bieaengebirge,  Tacitus 
(Germ.  41)  places  its  sources  in  the  conntzy  of  the 
Hennnndurif  which  is  too  far  east,  perhaps  because 
he  confounded  the  Elbe  with  the  Eger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1)  puts  them  too  ftr  from  the  Asdbuxgian  moun- 
tains. Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  I)  more  correctly  repre- 
ients  it  as  rinng  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(p.  290)  describes  its  courseas  panJleI,and  as  of  equal 
length  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  both  of  which  notions 
sie  erraneoos.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easteriy  and 
mutheriy  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  GerzDany. 
They  fint  reached  its  banks  in  b.  o.  9,  under  Claudius 
Bnisas,  but  did  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  Epit.  140;  ]>ion 
Cass.  /.  c.)  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  b.  o.  S,  was  the 
fint  who  crossed  the  river  (Tacit  Atm,  iv.  44),  and 
two  years  later  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Albis,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  ssiled  up  the  river 
from  the  sea.  (Tadt  1  c;  Veil  Patii.  106;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  38.)  After  thattime  the  Bomans,notthink- 
ingit  safeto  keep  their  legions  at  so  great  a  distance, 
ai^  amid  soch  warlike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
as  &r  as  the  Albb,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
says :  Jhmnen  inclutum  et  notum  olimf  nunc  tanttun 
auditur.  [L.  S.] 

AXBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINGAUNUM 
CAA^f)ryavyoK,  Strab..  Ptol.:  Albenga),  a  dty  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria,  aixmt  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
■od  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  IngaunL  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  form  of  the  name, 
Albium  Ingaunum  (given  by  Pliny,  liL  5.  s.  7,  and 
Varro,  de  KR,  m.9,  %  17),  ia  the  correct,  or  at 
least  the  original  one:  hut  it  seems  to  have  been 
eariy  abbreviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  is  found 
m  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  name 
of  A&mga.  Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  frxnn 
Vada  Sabbata  (Vado),  which  is  much  beyond  the 
troth:  the  Itin.  Ant  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 
H  P.,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  real  amount 
(Strab.  pu  202 ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  3 ;  Itin.  Ant  p. 
295;  Itin.  Marit  p.  502;  Tab.  Pent)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance nnder  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 
them  and  the  Vitellians.  (Tac  HkL  ii.  15.)  At 
a  later  period  it  is  mentioiied  as  the  birthplace  uf 
the  emperor  Proeulus.  (Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  The 
modem  dty  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 
inhabitants,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  captal 
of  a  district  Some  inscriptions  and  other  Rconan 
remains  have  been  found  here:  and  a  bridge,  called 
the  Ponte  Ijungo^  is  considered  to  be  of  Rranan  con- 
struction. The  dty  b  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ceuta,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  Merula  of  Pliny:  that  river,  which  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  An- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  &  Nearly  opposite  to 
Atbenga  is  a  little  isknd,  called  Gauldtabia  Ik- 
8ULA,  from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a  half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  GaUtnarcL  (Varr. 
I  c;  ColumelL  viii.  2.  §  2.)  [E.  R  B.] 

AXBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  ("AXgioy  *\vrtfi4\iov^  Strab.;  *A\€un€fx4h 
Aiov,  PtoL:  ViniimiffUa)y  a  dty  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rutuba.  It  was  Uie 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Roman  miles  fixMn  the  Portus  Monoed  (Monaco  ^ 
Itin.  Marit  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  dty 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tadtns  that  it  was  of  munidpal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitollius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agrioda  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  HigL  ii.  13, 
Affr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (L  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  dty,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpme  situ  • 
atioo,  and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
Alp,  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  also  the 
fcQl  form  is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelium  is  already  found  in  Tadtus,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  which,  however,  it  is 
conrupted  into  Vintiinilium,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  VmHmigUa.  It  is  still  a  connder- 
able  town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see:  but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  is  dtuated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Jiofa,  the 
RuTUBA  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  for- 
midable character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  "  cavus,**  from  the  deep  bed  between  predpi- 
tous  hanks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.   (Plin.  I  c. ;  Lucan.  ii.  422.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUCELLA  (;Axe6K€\a :  VUla  FatUa),  a  city 
of  the  Vaccad  in  Hispania  TarracanensLs  (Itin.  Ant. ; 
Ptol.),  probably  the  ArbocaU  (^KpeovKiXri)  iriiich 
is  mentioned  by  Polybins  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  5), 
and  Stephanos  Byzantinus  («.  v.),  as  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal's  first  ex- 
pldts  in  Spam,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

AXBULA.  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 
[Tibbris.] 

2.  A  small  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
the  Traentus,  but  Uiere  is  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing  its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Plmy  is  very  oonmpt:  the  old  editions  give  Al- 
bulAtbs  for  the  name  of  the  river.     [Picentjm.] 

3.  A  small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  mto  the  Ania  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a  mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
dtuated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  at  a  distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tali. 
Pent;  Vitrov.  viii.  3.  §  2.)  The  name  of  Albula 
is  apfdied  to  this  stream  by  Vitrovius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  (SUv,  i.  3. 76),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  dedgnated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (t^  ''AAfovAa  S^ora,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  kke  and  stream  are 
siTongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extensive  Thermae  vrere 
erected  near  the  lake  itsdf,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  %'wible.     Thdr  const  met  ion  is  commonly 
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ascribdi,  but  without  authoritj,  to  Agrippo.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  Uke  most  solphoreoas  souroes, 
but  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  their  actual  temperature 
being  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  is  the 
sulphureous  vapour  that  exhales  from  their  surfistce 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  alluded  to  bj  Martial, 
of  "  smoking."  (  Canaque  sulpkureU  A  Ibula  fumat 
aquUf  L  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  firom 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Solfatara.  (Plin.  xzxi.  2.  s.  6 ; 
Strab.  I  c;  Pans.  iv.  35.  §  10;  Suet  Aug,  82, 
iVer.  31;  Vitruv.  /.  c.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  incmstine  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carix)nate  of  lime,  a  process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Gutilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma^  voL  L  pp.  4 — 6;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Albunea 
of  Horace  and  Yixgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  a»- 
sumpdon:  and  it  seems  almost  certaili  that  the 
"  domus  Albuneae  resonantis  "  of  the  former  (  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibub],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,  and  the 
fountain  <^  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Viig. 
Aen.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
[Ardka.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMONTOBIUM  (Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a  narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  C(»nmuni- 
cation  between  a  small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
droschene  {ScanddU/um)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It. 
Hieros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorium  is  the 
modem  Cape  Blanc,  and  was  one  hour's  journey  to 
the  north  of  Ecclippa  {Dshib  or  Zib).     [W.  B.  D.] 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (  Georg. 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Silarus.  The  name  of 
Monte  ABrtimo  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Taaagro  and  Colore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  PostigUone,  frtnn  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  decUvity, 
and  according  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  with 
forests  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flieii. 
(Cluver.  Jtai.  p.  1254;  Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  418; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.) 

We  find  mention,  in  a  fragment  of  Lucilius,  of  a 
PoRTUS  Alburn  us,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silams,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  11,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 
146;  \ab.  Seq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)     [E.  H.  B] 

ALC0'MENAE('AAKOu<»'af :  Eth.  'A^JcofxtPius), 


ALEBIA. 

1.  A  town  of  the  Deuriopes  on  the  Erigoo,  in  Paeo- 
nia  in  Macedonia.     (Strab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alaloomenab,  No.  2.] 

ALGYCNLA.  ('AAjrvoi^ra),  a  lake  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  Dionysus 
was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  world,  in  order 
to  bring  back  Semele  from  Hades.  Pauaanias  says 
that  its  depth  was  xm£fttbomable,and  thatNerohad  let 
down  sev^al  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a  bottom.  As  Pausanias  does  not  men- 
tion a  lake  Lema,  but  only  a  district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  by 
Pausanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers. 
(Pans.  ii.  37.  §  5,  se^.;  Leake,  Morea^  voL  iL 
p.  473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM  MARE.  [Gordtthiauus  Si- 
nus.] 

A'LEA  CAAc'o:  Eth.  *A\4os,  'AA«£t»7j),  »  town 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dionysus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  tftrritorj 
either  of  Stymphalus  or  Orchomenus.  Pausanias, 
(viii.  27.  §  3)  calls  Alea  a  town  of  the  Maenalians ; 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asea  in  this  passage, 
I  instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  French  Commission  in  the  middle  of 
the  dark  vaUey  of  Skotinif  about  a  mile  to  the  N£. 
of  the  village  of  BugdU.  Alea  was  never  a  town 
of  importance;  but  some  modem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  pUced  at  this  town  the  cele- 
bi-ated  temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tboea.]  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Boblaye,  Recherckeif  ^,  p.  147;  Leake, 
Pelopormesiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANNI.     rGKiniAMA.] 

ALE'RLA  or  ALA'LLA.  (^'A\aX(iy,  Herod.;  'AX- 
AoAla,  Steph.  B. ;  'A\*pla^  Ptol.:  'A?<\a}a<uos, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  situated 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhotanus  (Tavignano).  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  b.  a  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Icmia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  ths 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagus,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  of 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
piratical  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
the  Tyrrhenians  ^d  Carthaginians;  and  in  a  great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abuidon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
at  Velia  in  Lucania.  (Herod,  i.  165 — 167;  Steph. 
B.;  Diod.  v.  13,  where  KdXapis  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  *AAap(a.)  No  farther  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aleria, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  b.  a  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zonar.  viii.  11 ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Orell. 
Inscr.  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  iL  7;  Diod.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Cons,  ad  ITelv.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Tavignano  :  they  are  now  above  half  a 
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mile  from  the  coast,  though  it  was  in  the  Boman 
times  a  seaport.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALE'SIA  (Altte\  a  town  of  the  Mandubii,  who 
were  nd^hboors  of  the  Aedni.  The  name  is  some- 
thnes  written  Alexia  (Floras,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Doker, 
and  elsewhere).  Tradition  made  it  a  very  old  town, 
for  the  stoiy  was  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
on  his  return  from  Iberia;  and  the  Celtae  were  said 
to  venerate  it  as  the  hearth  (ioria)  and  mother  city 
rf  an  Cdtica  (Diod.  iv.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
seribes  Aleeia  as  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  by  two  streams.  This 
description  may  be  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  (B,  G. 
riL  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
was  a  plain  about  three  Boman  miles  long.  The 
site  corresponds  to  that  of  Mont  Auxoia^  close  to 
which  is  a  place  now  called  SU  Heine  dAlise,  The 
two  streams  are  the  Lozeram  and  the  Loze,  both 
tiibutaries  of  the  Torme.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Galli 
made  a  last  effort  to  throw  oif  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  a  large 
force  under  Verdngetorix  shut  themselves  up  in 
Alesia.  After  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  place  was 
surrendered  to  Caesar,  and  Verdngetorix  was  made 
a  prisoDer  (JB.  G.  viL  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  place,  but  Florus 
says  that  it  was  burnt,  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
inoosisistent  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Pliny  (xxziv.  17.  s.  48)  speaks  of  Alesia  as  noted  for 
sihrer-pJating  artides  of  harness  for  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden.  Traces  of  several  Boman  roads  tend 
towaids  this  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  finally 
mined  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 

ALE'SIAE  ('AAco-foi),  a  village  in  Laconaa,  on 
the  road  from  Therapne  to  Mt.  Taygetus,  is  placed 
by  Leake  nearly  in  a  line  between  tiis  loathem  ex- 
tremity of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Bryseae.  (Pans. 
iiL  20.  §  2;  Leake,  Pelopaimenaca^  p.  164.) 

ALESIAEUAI  i'AXwimop),  called  ALErSIUM 
('AAcio-iov)  by  Homer,  a  town  of  Pisatis^  situated 
iqwn  the  road  leading  across  the  monntams  from  Elis 
to  Olympla.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
Horn.  71  iL  617;  Steph.  B.  t.v,  'AX^ior.) 

ALESIUS  MONS.     [Mantineia.] 

ALETIUM  ('AA^iov  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  76;  Eth, 
Aletinus,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Calabria, 
mentioned,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptdemy,  among  the 
inland  dties  which  they  assign  to  the  SalentinL  Its 
site  (erroneously  pUced  by  Cluver  at  Lecce)  Ib 
dearly  marked  by  the  andent  church  of  Sta  Maria 
deUa  JJaa  (formerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
riUage  of  PiicioUif  about  5  miles  from  GaltipoU,  on 
the  road  to  (Hnmto,  Here  many  ancient  remains 
hare  been  discovered,  $maDg  which  are  numerous 
tombs,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(D'Anville,  Anal  G4ogr,  de  ritalie,  p.  233;  Momm- 
sen,  Unter-ItaL  DiaUkU,  p.  57.)  The  name  is 
corruptly  written  Baletium  in  the  Tab.  Peut.,  which 
however  correctly  phu»s  it  between  Neretum  {Nar- 
dd)  and  Uxentum  {Ugento),  though  the  distances 
given  are  inaccurate.  In  Strabo,  also,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  read  with  Kramer  ^hXrrrla  for  2a- 
Aifvla,  which  he  describes  as  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria,  a  short  distance  frtan  the  sea.  (Strab. 
p.  282 ;  and  Kramer,  ad  he.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALEXANDREL^  -LA  or  -EA  (^  'AA€|«£i'a/>€«a: 
Eth.  'AXf{oy8f)€^,  more  rarely  *AA€|cu^p/Tijy, 
'AAc(ai^<^T7;r,  'AAc^cu^piay^y,  ^KKf^car^ptvos^ 
*AXf^€u^pi»7iSj  Alexandrinus;  fern.  'A\t^tafBpls: 
the  modem  El-Skanderish)^  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
Kgypt,  was  fonnded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  o. 
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332.  It8toodinUt31°N.;lonor.47®E.  (Aman, 
iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  §  2.)  On  his  voyage 
from  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  little  town  of  Rhacdtis, 
on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Bhacotis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Hom. 
Od  iv.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenidan 
sea-rovers,  uid  in  the  former  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  city 
of  Kaucratis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Bhac6ti8  Alexander  determined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instracted  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  a  militaiy  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  (Vitrav.  ii.  prooem. ; 
Solin.c32;  Amm.  Marcxxii.40;  Val.Max.i.  4.§1.) 
The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
dty  was  not  completed  until  the  rdgn  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  continued  to  recdve  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The|Jan 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  ardiitect, 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Kaucratis.  (Justin,  xiii.4.  §  1.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Plut.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandrei*  to  the  cloak  (chlamys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  loigth 
from  £.  to  W.  was  nearly  4  miles;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a  mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  paralldograms:  the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  whed  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  dty.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  prindpal  gates,  and  each  was  a  plethmm,  ox 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — W.) :  the  shorter,  7 — 8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon  (S. — N.).  On  its  northern  side 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Eleiisinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  commercial  dty.  The  island 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a  wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile,  valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Arsinoe  on  the  Bed  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Bha- 
cotis were  few  and  bnickibh ;  but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soii,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the   Delta;  while   the  salubrious 
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atmosphere  for  which  Alexandreia  was  celebrated 
was  directlj  &yoared  bj  the  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
bed  was  aimuallj  filled  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
niiasma  incident  to  lagoons  scattered  by  the  re- 
gular inflox  of  its  purifying  floods.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  streets  from  east  to  west  concurred  with 
these  causes  to  render  Alexandreia  healthy;  since  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  difFused  an  equable  temperature  over  the  city. 
Nor  were  its  military  less  striking  than  its  oom- 
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meitaal  advantages.  Its  harbours  were  sufSciently 
capacious  to  admit  of  large  fleets,  and  sufficiently 
CQutracted  at  their  entrance  to  be  defended  by  booms 
and  chains.  A  number  of  small  jplandw  around  the 
Pharos  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  forts, 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  further  se- 
cured by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  among  the 
limestone  ree£}  and  mnd-bauks  which  front  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  Nile. 


FLAX  OF  ALEXANDREIA. 


1.  Aerolochias. 

2.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port 

4.  Antirhodos. 

5.  Boyal  Dockyards. 

6.  Poseideion. 

7.  City  Dockyards  and  Quays. 

8.  Gate  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotus,  Basin  of  Eunostus. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Heptastadium). 

11.  Eunostus,  Haven  of  Happy  Return. 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharos  (Diamond-Rock). 

14.  The  Pirat«»*  Bay. 

15.  R^o  Judaeorum. 

16.  Theatre  of  the  Museum. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  harbour-line,  and  next 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
ward in  a  fort  called  Acro-Lochias,  the  modem 
PkariUon.  The  ruins  of  a  pier  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landing-place,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groves  and 
gardens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal bidldings  of  Alexandreia,  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  bay  and  the  Pharos.  The  Lochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodus,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  king's  gallies, 
and  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  return- 
ing mariners  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
point  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timonium, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Antonius  retired 
after  his  flight  from  Actium  in  b.  c.  31.     (Plut. 


17.  Stadium. 

18.  Library  and  Musermi. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Dicasteriunu 

21.  Panium. 

22.  Serapeion. 

23.  Rhaodtis. 

24.  Lake  Mareotis. 

25.  Canal  to  Lake  Mareotis. 

26.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippodrome. 

29.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 
SO.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

32.  Araanoeum. 

Anton.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  the  Great  M(\le 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  («ft'ooToj),  connected  by  the  basin 
{KikwTos,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  "  Happy  Return  " 
fronted  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Rhacdtis.  It 
was  less  difficult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Har- 
bour, as  the  reefis  and  shoals  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port. 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  whose 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  intervention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
hom  of  the  Eunostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  city,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.     It  was 
a  dazzling  white  calcareous  rock,  about  a  mile  from 
Alexandreia,  and,  according  40  Strabo.  150  stadia 
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firam  Uie  Ganobic  raoath  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
point  stood  the  £u--fiuned  lighthouse,  the  work  of  So- 
gtntos  of  Cmdos,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadinm,  was 
a  temple  of  Phtah  or  Hephaestns.  The  Pharos  was 
begnn  bj  Ptolemj  Soter,  bat  completed  bj  his  snc- 
ceasor,  and  dedicated  bj  him  to  "the  gods  So- 
tares  "  or  Soter  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
792.)  It  consisted  of  sereral  stories,  and  b  said  to 
have  been  fbnr  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  old 
ligbt-hoose  ^  Akxandreia  still  occupies  the  site  of 
its  ancient  predecessor.  A  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  isknd  was  called  the  '*  Pirates*  HsYen," 
from  its  having  been  an  earfy  place  of  refoge  ibr 
Carian  and  Sunian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
stud  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4th  and  6th  centuries  a.  d.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
anchorites.  The  island  b  said  bj  Strabo  to  have 
been  nearly  desolated  by  Julias  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Alexandrians  in  b.  c.  46.  (Hirt 
B.  Alex,  17.) 

The  Pharos  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  artificial  mound  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
length  (7  stadia,  4270  English  feet,  or  f  of  a  mOe), 
the  Heptastadium.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
Ifofe  to  let  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
accnmnlarion  of  silth;  over  th^e  passages  bridges 
were  laid,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
temple  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
txvmity  of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium can  no  knger  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Alezandreia  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
probably  lay  in  a  direct  line  between  fort  CafareOi 
xjd  the  island. 

Interior  of  the  Cify.  Alezandreia  was  divided 
hito  three  regions.  (1)  The  Begio  Judaeorum.  (2) 
The  Bruchdum  or  Pyrucheium,  the  Royal  or  Greek 
Quarter.  (3)  The  Rhacfitis  or  Egyptian  Qnarter. 
This  division  corresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
stitaents  of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpia  7^, 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  14;  Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
B.  c  31  the  Romans  added  a  fiurth  dement,  but 
this  was  principally  military  and  finandal  (the  garri- 
son, the  government,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
negotiatores),  and  confined  to  the  Region  Brucheium. 

1.  Jieipo  Jmheorumj  or  Jews'  Quarter,  occupied 
die  NE.  angle  of  the  city,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Brucheium.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  walls 
and  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  tiroes  highly 
necessaiy  for  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
mflamed  both  by  political  jealousy  and  religious 
iMtred.  The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
Ethnarcb,  or  Arabarches  (Joseph.  AnHq.  xiv.  7.  §  2, 
10.  §  1,  xviiL  6.  §  3,  xix.5.  §2,  B.J.  ii.  18.  §  7), 
by  a  ssinhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  nationid 
laws.  Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  31,  granted  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 
feUow  citizens,  and  recorded  \na  grant  by  a  public 
inscription.  (Id.  Antiq.  xiL  3,  c.  Apion.  2.)  Philo 
Judaens  {L^foL  in  Camm)  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  immnnities  of  the  R^o  Judaeorum.  They 
were  frequently  confirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
sive Roman  emperors.  (Sharpe,  HitL  of  Egyj^^ 
p.  347,  seq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  Bruchehtm^  or  Pynuheimn  {hpvx*iov,  Uvpo- 
X«<<Wt  Sahnasius,  ad  Spariitm.  Hadrian,  c  20),  the 
Royal  or  Greek  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  city  walls,  N.  bjr  the  Greater  Harbour, 
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and  W.  b^  the  region  Rhacdtis  and  the  mam  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
whicii  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  B.  Akx.  1.)  The  Bmcheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gynmaaium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  ocntamed  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
bnOdings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11.)  It 
C(Hitained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  fiir-&med  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphhixes  ti^en  from  the 
Pharaonic  cities.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  ttJumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  AnHq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serafos,  in  the  quarter  Rha- 
c6tis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Peiigamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Cleopatra.  The  libivy  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Brucheium ;  that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  frequently  iiyured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, —  and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appomted  and  saU- 
ried  the  librarians  and  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrapulonsly,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property, which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia,retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Energetes  (b.  c.  246 
— 221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oZvor  lA^yas),  where  the  professon  dhied  in 
common;  an  exterior  perist}-le,  or  corridor  (wcp/wa- 
Toi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  hdd;  chambos  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a  botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enriched  with  trojncal  flora  (Philostrat.  Vit. 
Apollon.  VL  24),  and  a  menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicme, — and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
T  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  Callhnfchas,  Anitus, 
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Arutophanes  jod  Arbtarchns,  the  critics  and  gram- 
marians, the  two  Heroe,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Po- 
lemo,  Clemens,  Origen,  Athanaiaas,  Theon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hjpatia,  with  manj  others. 
Amid  the  toibalent  factions  and  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandreia,  the  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  dtj.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted:—  Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq.;  Vitruv.  vii. 
prooem.;  Joseph.  AnUq.  xii.  2,  c.  Apion.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  22;  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Caiechet. 
iv.  34;  Epiphon.  Mens,  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Cio.  D.  xviii.  42;  Lipsius,  de  BibUoth.  §  ii.;  Bo- 
namy,  Mem.  de  I  Acad.  de$  Inscr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
lEcole  dAUxandriey  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

In  the  Bmcheium  also  stood  the  Caesarium,  or 
Temple  of  the  Caesars,  where  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  ''  Cleo- 
p&tra*s  Needles,"  near  which  is  a  tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  "  Tower  of  the  Romans." 
Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(XQ/Ao,  or  S^/io,  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  b.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
Ptidemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
wliich  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  b.  c. 
30.  (Sneton.  Ootav,  18.)  A  building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander "  is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.  In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompe/s  -Pillar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deponted  the  remains  of  M.  Antonins,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  tlie  Mausoleum  (Plut.  AnL  82).  Iq 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (2>t- 
catterium)t  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Roman  Juridicus  held  his 
court  A  stadium,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.  The  Aisinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Bmcheium,  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  fiivourite  sister  ArsinoS;  and  the  Paninra  was 
a  stone  mound,  or  cone,  with  a  spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  bow- 
ever,  not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Deinocratcs  as  to  command 
ar  prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Phanis. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spadmis  square,  surrounded  by 
clotstera  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.  Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  eveiy  nation  of  the  cinl- 
ized  world  sent  its  representatives.  Alexandreia  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  contineots.  The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
iodreta  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  world;  but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  as 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  century,  wheo  the 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Bruchdum  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  Hhacdtitj  or  Egyptian  QHorUry  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bliacdtis.  Its  principal  bmld- 
ings  ware  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
dbotns  or  basin,  a  stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  Sc- 
rapie. The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  or 
second  of  the  Ptolooaies.  The  image  of  the  god, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens Alex.  ProtrepL  c.  4.  §  48),  inclosed  or  plated 
over  with  layen  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  predous 
stones  :  it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a  black  colour. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtful  Serapis  is  some- 
times defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  sometimes  the 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  dther  that  be 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopdon  near  Memphis, 
or  from  Smope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptolemy  Soter 
or  Philaddphus  is  said  to  have  imported  it  to 
adorn  his  new  capital.  That  the  idol  was  a  pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  and  from  its  being 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  d  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt. 
The  Serapdon  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  390  by  Thei>- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandreia,  in  obedience  to  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  abolished 
paganism  (Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  I,  2).*  The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian dtizens,  but  enjoyed  a  franchise  mferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5.  22,  23 ; 
Joseph,  c.  Apion,  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alexandreia  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  idendcal  with  the 
Rhacdtis.  It  had  sufiered  many  cahunities  both 
from  dvil  feud  and  fVtrni  foreign  war.  Its  Serapdon 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Anrelius,  and  again  in  that  of  Commodns. 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Regio  Judaeormn 
and  the  Brucheium. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandreia  (^  miK^ 
'A\c^cb^<a,  Athen.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writen  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Aminianus  (xxii  16)  calls  it  "  vertex  cnnnium  civi- 
tatum;"  Strabo  (xvii.p.  832)  describes  it  as  /u^ur- 
ro¥  iitvopuop  TTjf  o&ovAUmf;  Theocritus  (A/y/Z. 
xvii.),  Phik>  {ad  Flace.  u.  p.  541),  Eustathius  {IL 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  ViL  Gregor.  Thaumatwrg.% 
and  many  othere,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Comp. 
Diodor.  xvii.  62;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  romance  of  Cldtophon  and  Leudppe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  efiect  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosf^re  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  a.  d.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandria,  he  beheld 
almost  the  virgin  dty  of  the  Ptolemies.     (Spartian. 


•  The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
vSerapis:— Tac  Hisi.  iv.  84;  Macrob.  SaL  L  29; 
Vopiscus,  So^timtfi.  8;  Amm.  Marc  xx.  16;  Plut. 
r».  et  Osir.  cc.  27,  28;  Lactant  IruL  i.  21;  Clem. 
Alex.  CohoH.  ad  GenL  4.  §  31,  Strom,  i.  1 ;  Au- 
gust. Civ.  D.  xviii.  5 ;  Mem.  de  lAcad.  dee  Inecr, 
vol  X.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  D.  tm4  F.  xxviiL  p.  1 13. 
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ffadritm.  e.  12.)  It  suffered  much  £rom  tlie  intestine 
feuds  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Brucheinm 
was  neailj  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  A.  d. 
260 — 8.  But  the  zeal  of  its  Christian  pqmlation 
was  more  destructive;  and  the  Saracens  onlj  com- 
pleted their  previous  work  of  demolition. 

FopniaiioHofAkxandreia,  DiodorusSiculuSyWho 
visited  Alexandreia  about  b.  o.  58,  estimates  (xviL 
52)  its  free  citizens  at  300,000,  to  which  sum  at  least 
an  equal  number  must  be  added  for  sUves  and  casual 
residents.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  population  consisted,  according  to  Dion  Chry- 
•oetom,  who  saw  the  xatj  in  a.  d.  69  {OrtU.  xxxiL), 
ef  "  Italians,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilidans,  Aethiopaans, 
Arabians,  Bactrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians;" and  Polybius  (zxxix.  14)  and  Strabo 
(p.  797)  confirm  his  statement  Ancient  writers 
generally  give  the  Alexandrians  an  ill  name,  as 
a  double-tongued  (Hirtius,  £,  Alex.  24),  Actions 
(TrebelL  PolL  Trig,  Tyran,  c  22),  irascible  (PhiL 
adv.  Flacc  ii  p.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
set  (Dion  Cass.  L  p.  621).  Athenaeus  speaks  o( 
them  as  a  jovial,  boisterous  race  (x.  p.  420),  and 
mentions  their  passion  for  music  and  the  number  and 
strange  appellations  of  their  musical  instruments 
(id.  iv.  176,  xiv.  p.  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat 
zxxii)  upbraids  ^em  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
love  of  spectacles,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
pation. They  were,  however,  singularly  industrious. 
Besides  thdr  export  tnde,  the  city  was  full  of  manu- 
ffKtories  of  paper,  linen,  glass,  and  muslin  (Vopisc. 
Saturn.  8).  Even  the  Ume  and  blind  had  their 
occupations.  For  their  rulers,  Greek  or  Boman,  they 
invented  nicknames.  The  better  Ptolemies  and  Cae- 
sars smiled  at  these  affironts,  while  Physcon  and 
Caracalla  repaid  them  by  a  general  massacre.  For 
more  particular  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  refer  to  Matter,  F^coU  dPAkxamdrie^  2  vols. ; 
the  article  "  Alexandrini$che  SchuU  "  in  Paul/s 
Real  Eneyelopaedie  ;  and  to  Mr.  Sbarpe's  History 
ofEgypiy  2nd  ed. 

The  Government  of  Alexandreia.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
semblance  of  a  constitution.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gymnasium  to  discuss  th^  general  interests, 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  and  they 
were  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  *'  Men  of 
Mscedon."  But  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Lagid  house, 
were  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
this  end  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contributed;  for  the  Greeks  were  ever  ready 
to  take  up  aims  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians feared  and  contemned  them  both.  A  comiu- 
Musi,  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  ( Le^xmne, /nser.  i.  p.  99.)  Of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a  SaiUiedrim 
we  have  already  spoken:  how  the  quarter  Rhac6tis 
was  adminlstezvd  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
under  a  priesthood  of  its  own:  but  we  find  in  in- 
scriptions and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Greek  population  was  divided  into  tribes  (^vAoH, 
and  into  wards  (SriMoi).  The  tribes  were  nine  m 
number  (*AX^s,  ^hpwu^vls,  A7iiay€ipiSf  Aioyveis^ 
E&r^r,  ecoT^f,  eoorrfr,  Mofwrls,  "ZrcupvXlsy, 
(Heindce,  Analecta  AlexandrinOy  p.  346,  seq.  Berl. 
1843.)  There  was,  indeed,  some  variation  m  the 
^ipellatioQS  of  the  tribes,  smce  ApoUonius  of  Bhodes, 
tbe  author  of  the  Argonautica^  belonged  to  a  tribe 
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caHed  nreAcAio/t.  (  VU.  ApoU.  Rhod.  ed.  Bnmk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  fxtmi  the  principal  members 
of  the  wards  (Ai}/i^ai).  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judidaL  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titks 
yvfuwridpxyiSf  Jiucatoi6nit,  &irofiPfifAar6ypa/^, 
iipXi^utdffTnff  iyopdyoftot,  &c.  (Letranne,  Recueil 
dee  Inter.  Gr.  et  LaL  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Recherchee  pour  tervir  d  fHittoire  de 
VEgypU,  &c.  Paris,  1823—8.)  Fxxim  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  A.  D.  194,  the  fimctions  of  the  senate  wers 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Romau 
Juridicut,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Praefectue  Auguatalie. 
(Winkler,  de  Jurid.  Alex.  Lips.  1827-^.)  The 
ktter  emperor  restored  the  "jut  htUeutarum.** 
(Spartian.  Severut^  c  17.) 

The  Boman  government  <^  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  reguktion  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access;  might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
populous;  and  was  (me  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Rrane.  Hence  Augustus  interdicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
hoenoe.  The  prefect  he  selectwl,  and  his  successora 
observed  the  rule,  either  from  his  personal  adherentSi 
or  fipom  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  (jkpxiSut44rrris)f  who 
presided  over  a  numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  dedaionB  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperar  abne.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(pwofAyiifun'6ypa^s)j  the  chief  of  the  poUce  (rvir- 
reptyht  arpamirt6t\  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (JinYV^i  imrpujr  voiuov)^  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae  or  warden  <^  the  markets  (inifAMkirr^t  rAy 
r$  ir6\€i  xpvalfimv)^  and  the  Present  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a  scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p. 797,  seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  B^ne  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfere  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptoleoaies, 
revived  and  attained  a  pnisperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled: the  army,  instead  ofbeing  a  horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restrained  under 
strict  discipline :  the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  popuktion  were  re- 
spected: the  luxuiy  of  Bome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  firequent  inscriptioa 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  Hittory  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic  (2)  The 
Boman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  detsils  of  th6 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Dirf.  of  Bioyr.  voL  iil  pp.  665—599). 
Here  it  will  sufike  to  remark,  that  the  city  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Sot»r  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelphus ;  lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha^ 
racter  under  Euergetes,  and  bc^m  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a  more  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites.   From  Epiphanes  downwards  these  evils 
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irere  aggravated.  The  annj  was  disorganised ;  trade 
and  agriculture  declined;  the  Alexwdrian  people 
grew  more  serrile  and  vicioas:  even  the  Mtiseam 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
contmaed,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
bat  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Aiexandreia  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a  proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La- 
^dae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properiy  in  b.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanes  placed  their  infant  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
agunst  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  die  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  "  Tutor  Regit^  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust  (Eckhel,  vol  v.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  c.  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia  and  Egypt  In  b.  c.  145,  Sdpio  Africanus 
tile  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
which  ei^ued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Acad,  d  iv.  2,  Off,  iii.  2;  Diod. 
LegaL  32;  Gell.  N,A.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of 
«mity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Jnscr.  voLi.  p.  102.)  In  B.C. 97,  Ptolemy  Apion  de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  Epit.),  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  B.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
faowevOT,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  kter  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tnmus  (Cic  Froffm,  xviL  Orelli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  65  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  b.  c.  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  B.C. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  B.C.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a  million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
8U17  as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a  city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaiito  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonius,  by  building  Kioopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Can^ic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  of  the  only 
politi^  di^inctioo  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
—  the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  genera]  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  CaHgula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  effigies  or  military  standards  should  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
tiiese  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a  wing  to  the  Museum;  was  threatened  with 
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a  visit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilful  applause 
of  its  claqueurs  in  the  theatre  (Sueton.  Ner.  20): 
was  the  head-quarter,  i<x  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  Hist,  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  civil  wars 
which  preceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat,  xvi.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Tnyan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  Panegyr, 
31.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  a.  d.  122, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  population. 
(Vonisc  Saturn,  8.)  The  first  important  change 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Sevenis  in  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greeks 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordingly 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  government. 
He  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a  temple  of  Rhea, 
and  with  a  public  bath  —  T^hermae  Septimianai, 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a  single 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  emperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru- 
mours or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces ;  and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  A.  D.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  22 ;  Spartian.  CaracalL  6.)  Caracalla  also 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  the 
quarter  Rhac6tis  —  t.  f,  native  Egjrptians  —  into 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian. 
CaracaU,  9):  he  patronised  a  temple  of  lais  at 
Rome ;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Brucheiura 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  com.  The  Greek  quarter  was  charged  with 
the  miuntenance  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaeus  (cfe  Morh.  A  cut, 
i.)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence in  the  reipn  of  Gallus,  a.  d.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aemilianns  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tyraim.  22, 
Gallien.  4.)  In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  dty  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  (Vopisc.  Aw^eUan,  32.)  After  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pro- 
dominance  in  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ara- 
bian inunigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  turbulent 
race.  In  A.  d.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
si^ed  and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itself  in  fiivour  of  the  usurper  AchiUeus.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a  lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  fa70ur  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  com.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey's  Pillar,  once  supported  a  statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  most  hcmoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian.'* 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbinism  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  city  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
new  fiiith.  The  Christiana-population  of  Alexan- 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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droa  was  accordingly  numerous  when  the  imperial 
edicts  w«re  pot  in  fcux^  Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 
The  dtj  was  already  an  episcopal  see;  and  its  bishop 
Peter,  with  the  presbyters  Faustus,  Dius,  and  Am- 
nKmins,  were  am^mg  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian's 
rescript  The  Chnstian  amuds  of  Alezandreia  have 
so  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
5u65ce  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  history  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  turn  from  the  Aiian  and 
Athanasian  feuds,  wUch  sometimes  deluged  the 
streets  of  the  dty  with  blood,  and  sometimes  made 
necessaiy  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspect  which  Alezandreia  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
A.  D.  640,  af^er  so  many  revolutions,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium  were  still 
uninjured:  the  Sebaste  ot  Caesarium,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarts  Rhac6tis,  retained  almost  their  original 
grandeur.  But  the  Hippodxpme  at  the  Canobic 
Gate  was  a  ruin,  and  a  new  Museum  had  replaced 
in  the  Egyptian  Region  the  more  ample  structure  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  the  Brucheium.  The  Greek  quar- 
tar  was  indeed  nearly  deserted :  the  Regie  Judaeorum 
was  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  tenants,  who  pur- 
chased  from  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
follow  their  national  law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
converted  into  a  Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
come the  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  John, 
St  Mary,  &c  Yet  Amrou  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khalif  Omar  that  Alezandreia  was  a  city  con- 
taining four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
baths,  four  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
who  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
sold  herbs.  (Eutych.  AnnaL  a.  d.  640.)  The 
result  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  city,  which 
had  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  rcnmd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
further  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  6000,  inferior  probaUy  to  that  of  the  original 
Bhacdtis. 

Hums  of  Akxandreia,  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
maaomj;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
may,  in  some  d^ree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  structures. 

**  The  Old  Town"  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall,  with  lofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Rosetta 
Gate  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
was  half  a  mile  further  to  the  east.  The  space  in- 
closed is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its- 
breadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contains 
generally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
shattered  columns  and  capitals,  dstems  choked  with 
rubbish,  and  fi:Bgments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
of  the  mounds  are  covered  by  the  villas  Mid  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Alezandreia.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  and  probably  in  the  High 
Street  between  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
stood  a  few  years  since  three  granite  colunms.  They 
were  nearly  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasins, 
and  were  perhaps  the  last  remnants  of  the  colonnade 
which  lined  the  High  Street  (From  this  mosque 
was  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
breccia  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Until  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  Rosetta  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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similar  comum.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  disap- 
peared; although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Catholic  ccmvent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry: 
but  the  ground-plan  of  Alezandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
renmants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  dstems  that  supplied  the  city 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  often  of  considerable 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a  thick  red  plaster^  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of ■ 
Pompe/s  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alezandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  ■ 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fiune  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a  kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  captal, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  packing  Needle,** 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
frx)m  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  PUny  (zzzvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  cumn. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government:  and  the  propriety  of. 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discuraed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  {L  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an. 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres:  nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  ezhibit  was 
the  third  Thothmes,  and  in  Manetho's  list  the  first 
and  second  Thothmes(18th  Dynasty :  Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mes^ira-Thothmoeis.  Ra- 
meses  in.  and  Osirei  II.,  hu  third  successor,  have 
also  thdr  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  Amood  4  taweun;  tori  or  «o- 
ioari  bemg  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  image  of  a  "  mast"  It  might 
more  properly  lie  termed  Diocletian's  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Alezandreia  in  a.  d.  397, 
after  an  obstinate  si^  of  eight  months.  The  t Jtal 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9  inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  cmmm&rence  29  foet  8  inches,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  6 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capita],  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  diflferent  ages;  the  latter  are  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  suhstractions 
of  the  column  are  fragments  of  older  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammetichas  with  a  few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey's  Pillar  is  very 
donhtfol.  It  has  been  derived  from  IIo/xTaib;,  **  con- 
dacting,"  since  the  ooltimn  served  fbr  a  land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Snlt,  it  is  stated  that  "  Pablins,  the  Eparch 
of  Egypt,"  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Pnblius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Pompdus." 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Boman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  trusted,  this 
now  solitaiy  Pillar  once  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Kecropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athenaens  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable: 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a  ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  and  partly  in  the  calcareous  rock  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaults,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  8830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a  Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  "  Bagni  di  CleopaJtra."* 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Rmna  of  AUx- 
andreia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topogmpkif  of  Thebes^  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Booh  for  TraoettertmEgyptj  pp.71 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  fer 
Alezandreia,  ita  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted :  —  Strab.  p.  791,  seq  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c  &c;  Diod. 
xvii.  52;  Pausan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex,  at  1.  §  5,  seq.;  Q.Curtius,  iv.  8.  §2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Pint.  AUx,  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
II;  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  16;  It  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28 ;  Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ;  Caesar,  B.  C, 
in.  112.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALEXANDBEIA  (^  'A\c{cii^pf m).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Arachosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariaka  (^  if  'Ap/oir,  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Heraty  the  capital  of  Khorassany  a 
l4)wn  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
18  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandreia, 
but  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii  6.) 

3.  In  Bactria2(A,  a  town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.> 

4.  In  Carbiasia,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kerman.    (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  Issum  (ji  icar*  "Ivaoi^:  Akxandreunif 
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Iskenderun),  a  town  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Golf  of 
Issus,  and  probably  on  or  dose  to  the  site  of  the 
Myriandrus  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  L  4),  and  Arrian 
(Andb,  ii.  6).  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  re- 
ceived a  new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  Ste- 
phanus  mentions  both  Myriandrus  and  Alexandria  of 
Cilicia, by  which  he  means  this  place;  but  this  does 
not  ymve  that  there  were  two  towns  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andreia in  Cilicia  [  Amanus]  .  A  place  called  Jacob's 
Well,  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  hhenderun^  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandrus  {London  Geog, 
Joum,  vol.  vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  this 
assertion,  hhenderun  is  about  6  miles  SSW.  of  the 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [Amanu&]  Tlie 
place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  onlj 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  improved. 
(Niebuhr,  RembeachreSbung^  voL  ill  p.  19 ;  London 
Gtog.  Joum,  vol.  x.  p.  51 1.)  i 

6.  OXIANA.      [SOODIAHA.] 

7.  In  Pabopamisus.    [Paropamisadae.] 

8.  Troas  CAA«|«Ci^p«ta  ^  Tpc^s),  sometimes 
called  simply  Alexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troa6(  Acts 
Apost  xvL  8),  now  E$ki  SkmbuL  or  Old  SUmbul^ 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander's  successors,  under  the 
name  of  Antlgoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsb  and  other  neighbouring  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas ;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a  flou- 
rishing place  under  the  Bonudi  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Boman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  the 
name  Col.  Avo.  Troas  on  a  coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  Ida. 
Many  of  the  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
but  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
dty  cover  a  lai^  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  drcnmferenoe.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  bdong 
to  the  Boman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  have  been  carried 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople.    The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
empin  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet  Caes. 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (^Carm,  iii.  3. 37,  &c).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  of  Alexandrda 
(Zosim.  iL  30)  for  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  (*AA«(d(r8/>€ta  ivxd-ni,  or  'AXf|cur. 
^pdaxara^  Appian,  ^.  57),  a  dty  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  odonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians:  the  dty  was  60  stadia  in  circuit 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  1.  8;  Curtius,  viL  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  maj 
be  that  of  Khodjend^  as  some  suppose.     [G.  L.] 
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ALEXANDRI  ARAE  or  COLUMXAE  (ol 
*AK^Mpav  fimiAot).  It  was  a  well-known  custom 
ftf  the  indent  cimqaerora  from  Sesostris  downwards 
to  maHc  their  progress,  and  especial)  j  its  farthest 
limits,  bj  monuments;  and  thus,  in  Central  Asia, 
near  the  river  Jaxartes  {Sthotm),  there  were  shown 
altars  of  Hercoles  and  Bacchus,  Cyrus,  Semiramis 
and  Alexander.  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
Fiin/  add::}  that  Alexander's  soldiers  supposed  the 
Jaxartes  to  be  the  Tanals,  and  Ptolemj  (iii.  5.  §  26) 
actnallj  places  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  true 
Tanals  (Am),  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxn.  8),  carrying  the  confusion  a  step  further, 
transfers  to  the  Bwysthenes.  (Ukert,  vol  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  38,  40,  71,  191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexanders 
ahan  in  India,  see  Hyphasis.  [P.  S.] 

AXGIDUS  CAX-yiSot),  a  mountain  of  Latium, 
firming  part  of  the  Tolcanic  group  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  though  detached  from  the  central  summit,  the 
Mons  AlbuiUB  or  MorUe  Cavo,  and  separated,  as 
wen  frtxn  that  as  from  the  Tuscnlun  hills,  by  an 
derated  rallej  of  considerable  breadth.  The  extent 
in  which  the  name  was  ap]Jied  is  not  certain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  appeUation  for  the 
nnrth-castem  portion  of  the  Alban  group,  rather  than 
that  of  a  partlcuUr  mountain  summit.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Horace  for  its  black  woods  of  holm-oaks 
{nigrae  feraci  frondi*  in  Algido\  and  for  its  cold 
and  snowy  climate  (nivali  Alffido^  Carm,  L  21.  6, 
iii  23.  9,  It.  4.  58) :  but  its  kmer  slopes  became 
afterwards  much  fi^uented  by  the  Roman  nobles 
as  a  i^aoe  of  summer  retirement,  whence  Silias  Itali- 
cus  gives  it  the  epithet  of  amoena  Algida  (Sil. 
ItaL  xii.  536;  Martial,  x.  30.  6).  It  has  now  very 
much  resumed  its  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  are  frequently  the  haunts  of 
banditti. 

At  an  earlier  period  it  plays  an  hnportant  part  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 
conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  Aequians.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysius 
(x.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Niebuhr  (vol  ii  p.  258) 
— ever  included  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
Aequians:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion :  but  it  was  continually 
occupied  by  them  as  an  advanced  poet,  which  at  once 
<ccured  their  own  communications  with  theVolsdans, 
md  intercepted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
heir  allies  the  Hemicans.  The  elevated  plain 
rhich  separated  it  from  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 
•ecaroe  their  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
^%  25,  &c;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  21,  xL  3,  23,  &c;  OvW, 
^asL  vl  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
cene,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cincin- 
latus  over  the  Aequians  under  Cloelins  Gracchus, 
n  B.  c.  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tubertus,  in 
).  c.  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
tnd  Volsdans.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
be  former  people  encamping  on  Mt  Algidus,  was  in 
».a415. 

In  several  passages  Dionysius  speaks  of  a  town 
lamed  Alpdus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
-xistence  of  such  a  place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
idmit  of  the  supposition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
)iony»us  has  mistaken  the  knguage  of  the  an- 
nalists, and  rendered  "  in  Algido  "  by  ^  wrfX<i  'AA- 
7%.  (Dionys.  x.  21,  xL  3;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  "AAyi- 
2of ,  probably  copes  Dionysius.)  In  Strabo*s  time, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  small  town 
{■»<Pdxif^v)  of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
we  can  construe  his  woids  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a  growth  of  later  times.  It  was 
situated  on  theA^  LAtma;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  fKan  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cava  deW  AgliOy  the  latter  wohi 
being  evidently  a  corruption  cKf  Algidus.  (Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma^  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a  temple 
of  Fortune  on  Mt.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  iti^elf  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a  temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Carm,  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
uig  remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  praks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a  very 
massive  construction,  gixing  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a  fbrd^,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Cell  {Topography  of  Rome^  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  {Dmtorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  (i/iMe/- 
//o/fen,  p.  215).  [E.H.B.] 

ALiNDA  ("AAivJo :  Etk.  *AAiv8ew),  a  dty  of 
Caria,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  Anab,  i.  23;  Strab.  p.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properiy  fixed  by  Fellows  (Dw- 
coveries  in  Lycia,  p.  58)  at  Vemmeergee-derasgf 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a  steep 
rock.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHE'RA  ('AA/^po,  Pans.;  AUphera,  Liv. ; 
*AXif9ipa,  Polyb. :  £th.  'AXi^pc^f ,  *AAi^i}pa4iit,  on 
coins  AAI^EIPEAN,  AHphiraens,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  A 
krge  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopohs  upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty  in 
B.  c.  37 1 ;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolb;  but  it  was 
taien  from  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolb.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodoms  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
Ner6mtxay  which  has  a  tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  Uie  direction  of  £.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. (Pans,  viil  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27  §§  4,  7; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.\ 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
PehponneSt  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALl'SO  or  ALI'SUM  C^Mffw'y/AXttaov:  per- 
Jiaps  Elsen,  near  Paderhm),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Dmsus  in  b.  c.  1 1,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a  safe  phu:e  m  which  the  Romans 
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might  maintaiu  themselves  against  the  Chenisci  and 
Sigambri.  It  was  sitoated  at  the  point  where  the 
Eliso  empties  itself  into  the  Lnpia  (Lippe^  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pUce  thus  described  bj  Dion  Cassias  under  the  name 
EXiwyf  is  the  same  as  the  Aliso  mentioned  bj 
Yelleios  (ii.  120)  and  Tacitus  (Ann,  iL  7),  and 
which  in  A.  D.  9,after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
by  the  Germans.  In  a.  d.  15  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Romans;  but  being,  the  year  after,  beaeged  by 
the  Germans,  it  was  relieved  by  Germanicus.  So 
long  as  the  Bomans  were  involYed  in  wars  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliso  was  a  place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a  military  roiui  with 
strong  fortifications  kept  up  the  connection  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bank  it  stood.  The  "AKtiaov  (in  Ptolemy  iL  1 1)  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  this  fortress. 
Much  has  been  written  in  modem  times  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  difierent  results  have 
been  arrived  at ;  but  from  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Cassius,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vil- 
lage of  EUeUf  about  two  miles  fn»n  Pa/derbomy  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Alme  (Eliso)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aliso.  (Ledebur, 
Jku  Land  u.  Volk  der  Bructerer,  p.  209,  foil.; 
W.  £.  Giefers,  De  AUtotte  Castelh  CommenUUio^ 
Crefcld,  1844,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LIUM.      [ACBOREIA.] 

ALLA'RIA('AAAap(0:  Eth.  'AAAapMtnj j), «  city 

of  Crete  of  uncertain  site,  of  which  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figure  of  Heracles  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 


cone  OF  ALLARIA. 

A'LLIA  or  A'LU»  (4  'AX/ar,  Plut)  a  smaU 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  on  its  left  bank, 
about  11  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  the  Romans  sustained  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Breunus  in  b.  o.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  16th  of  July  (xv.  KoL  Sex- 
tiles),  called  the  Diea  AUiensU,  was  ever  after  re- 
garded as  disastrous,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  trans* 
act  any  public  business  on  it.  (Lir.  vi.  1,  28; 
Vurg. il en.  vii.717;  Tac. iTtt^.  ii.9l;  Varr.tfoZ.JL 
Ti.  §  32;  Lucan.  viL  408;  Cic.  Ep.  ad  AtL  ix.  5; 
Kal.  Amitera.  ap.  OrelL  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A  few  years  kter,  b.c.  377,  the  Pnienestines  and 
their  allies,  during  a  war  with  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 


•  According  to  Nlebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  533,  not.) 
the  orrect  form  b  Alia,  but  the  ordinary  form 
Allia  is  supported  by  many  good  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note  of 
Servius  (jad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on 
a  misconception. 
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were  deceived,  and  they  were  totally  defeated  bj 
the  dictator  Cincinnatns.  (Liv.  vi  28 ;  Eutrop.  ii. 
2.)  The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  but  insignifi- 
cant, stream  is  marked  with  unusual  precision  by 
Livy:  "Aegre  (hostibns)  ad  undecimum  lapidem 
occursum  est,  qua  flumen  Allia  Crustuminis  monti- 
bus  praealto  defluens  alveo,  baud  multum  infra  viam 
Tiberino  aomi  misoetur."  (v.  37.)  The  Gauls  were 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  Uie  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  via  **  here 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Salaria,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  distance  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  (Comi/Z.  18), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropius  (i.  20), 
while  Yibius  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  miles 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  no  value  on 
such  a  point.  Notwithstanding  this  accurate  de- 
scription, the  identification  of  the  river  designated 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discussion, 
principally  arising  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  there 
is  no  stream  which  actnally  crosses  the  Via  Salaria 
at  the  required  distance  fhxn  Rome.  Indeed  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  deserve 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  the 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Motto^  which  crosses  the 
modern  road  at  the  Otteria  del  Grillo  about  18  miles 
from  Rome,  and  the  Foito  di  Conca^  which  rises  at 
a  place  called  Conca  (near  the  site  of  Ficulea), 
about  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a  southeriy 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Salaria  at  MalpatsOj 
not  quite  7  miles  from  the  city.  The  former  of 
these,  though  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Rome,  but  does 
not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Livy,  as  it 
flows  through  a  nearly  flat  country,  and  its  banks 
are  low  and  defenceless.  The  Fouo  di  Conca  on 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  which  account 
Nibby  and  GeU  have  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  7'orre  di 
S.  Giovanm.  But  the  expresaons  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  he 
ooncei\'ed  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  dose  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rested  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Crustumian 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserve  force  which  was 
posted  on  one  of  those  hills,  and  against  which 
Brennus  directed  his  first  attack.  Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected;  but  between  thena 
are  two  smaller  streams  w^hich,  though  little  more 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  frxun  the  hills; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  fiir  fipom  the  Fosso 
di  ConcOy  crosses  the  road  about  a  mile  beyond 
La  Marciglianay  and  rather  more  than  9  from 
Rome;  the  second,  called  the  Soolo  del  CasaUt  about 
3  miles  further  on,  at  a  spot  named  the  Fonts 
diPapa^  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Rome.  The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  of 
which  the  former  has  been  adopted  by  Hobtenins 
and  Westphal,  but  the  latter  has  on  the  whole  the 
best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It 
coincides  in  all  respects  with  Livy's  description, 
except  that  the  dbtance  b  a  mile  too  great;  but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  b  greater,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  no  other  respect  more  satisfiurtoiy. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  FonU  di 
Papa  b  too  trifling  a  stream  to  have  earned  such 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  obser\'ed  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
locality,  sufliciently  shows  that  it  was  not  one 
necessarily  familiar  to  hb  readers,  nor  does  any 
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mentiaa  of  the  river  Allia  occur  at  a  later  period 
rf  Roman  history.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  709 ;  Holsten. 
Attnot.  p.  127;  Westphal,  Romiiche  Kampagne^ 
p.  127;  GelTs  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  44—48;  Nibby, 
IXmtorm  di  RomOj  yd.  i  p.  125;  Beichard,  The- 
mmr.  Topogr.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLI'FAE  CAAAi^of,  Strab.,  Diod.;  "AAAi^ 
PtoL,  Eth,  Allifiuraa:  Alife),  a  city  of  Samniam, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vnltumas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lolly  mountain  group  now  called  the   MonU 
Maiete.    It  was  doee  to  the  frontiers  of  Campania, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  Campenian  cities  by 
Pliny  (iiL  5.  9),  and  by  Silius  Italicos  (viiL  537); 
but  Strabo  ezprasly  calls  it  a  Samnite  dty  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  so  at  an  earlier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Bo- 
mans  wiUi  that  people.     Thus,  at  the  brealdng  out 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  b.  a  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  fixvt  {daces  which  feU  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomaxis:  who,  however,  subsequently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  by  G.  Mcurdus  Bntilus  in  b.  c.  310. 
i^gain,  in  b.  a  307,  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Samnites  was  gained  by  the  prooonsnl  Fabius  be- 
neath its  walls.    (Liv.  viiL  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
XX.  35.)    During  the  Seo(Hid  Punic  War  its  terri- 
toiy  was  altematdy  traversed  or  occupied  by  the 
Bomans  and  by  Hannihal  (Liv.  zxii.  13,  17,  18, 
zxvi.  9),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itsell 
Stiabo  speaks  of  \i  as  one  of  the  few  dties  of  the 
Samnites  which  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the 
Social  War:  and  we  kam  from  Cicero  that  it  pos- 
seaeed  an  extensive  and  fertile  territory  in  the  vdley 
of  the  Vnltumus,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined 
that  of  Venafrnm.    {Pro  Plane.  9,  <fo  Leg,  Agr, 
n.  25.)     According    to   the    Liber    Coloniarum 
(p.  231),  a  cdony  was  established  \hsst  by  the 
triumvirs,  and  ita  cobnial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  \b  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions.     These  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a  i^ace  of  importance  under  the  empire:  and  was 
adorned  witii  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.    (Zumpt,  de  ColonUs,  p.  335; 
OrdL  In$cr.  140,  3887 ;  Bomandli,  vol.  il  pp.  451 
— 456.)    It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
diiect  road  from  Bome  to  Beneventum  by  the  Via 
Latina,  at  the  distance  of  17  mOes  from  Teanum, 
and  43  from  Beneventum;  but  the  latter  number  is 
certainly  too  Urge.      (Itin.  Ant    pp.  122,  304.) 
The  modem  A^e  is  a  poor  and  decayed  place, 
thoogh  it  stall  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
of  a  dty:  it  occupes  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served great  part  of  its  andent  waBs  and  gates,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
duding  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
and  cmsiderable  ruins  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  on  a  most  extensive  and 
^lendid  scale.    (Bomanelli,  I  c;  Craven,  Abruedj 
vd.Lp.21.)  [E.H.B.] 

ALLCKBBOGES  {*JiK\6€ptyts,  *AW^puyt5,aDd 
*A\k6epcy9s,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Galfic  -pocfpld,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bhone,  and  chiefly  between  the  Bhone  and  the 
Isara  (Jaert).  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Segudani  (Caes.  B,  G,  1 10).  In  Caesar's  time 
(B.  &.  L  6)  the  Rhodanus,  near  its  ouUet  from  the 
lake  Lenuumus,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  ABobroges  and  the  Uelvetii ; 
and  the  frirthest  town  of  the  AUobrpges  on  the  Hd- 
retie  border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a  road  over  the  Bhone  mto  the  Hdvetic  territory  by 
abridge.    The  Sequani  were  the  northern  neigh- 
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hours  of  the  AllobrpgCH,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  dde  of  the  Bhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Arar  {Satme),  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  VooontiL  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Vienna  (  Vietme) 
on  the  Bhone,  which  was  their  chief  dty,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.   Their  land  was  a  wine  coimtiy. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
havmg  joined  Hannibal  b.  a  218  in  his  invadon  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedol,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  B(nne  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  (b.  a  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  ^obrpgicus.  Under 
Boman  dominion  they  became  a  more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  thdr 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspidon  by  their  conquerors,  for 
though  conquered  they  retamed  theur  old  anunodty ; 
and  their  dislike  of  Boman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Bome  (b.  c. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
S(une  other  motive,  beteayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat,  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  the  Bhone  fled  to  liim  for 
protection  against  the  Hdvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  c.  58  {B.  G.  i. 
11).  The  Allobroges  had  a  senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a  manner  corresponded  to  the  Boman  senate 
(Cic  Cat  iiL  5).  In  the  dividon  of  Gallia  under 
Augustus,  the  Allobroges  were  induded  in  Katbo- 
nensis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  {B.  G.i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  late  dividon  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  CAA^a,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30; 
AureL  Vict.  Epitom,  38,  Probus ;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  Prolmsy  18),  a  mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber-chieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  (Did.  of 
Biogr,  art.  Baio.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  A.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
bdng  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  bdow  the  walls  of  Bome.  Ovid 
calls  it  "  cursu  brevisshnus  Almo"  (Met  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a  copious  source  under  an 
artifidal  grotto  at  a  spot  called  Xa  Caffardla  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a  much  lai^er  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Ma/rrana  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  andent  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa. 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
r^;arded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  ValU  delta  Caffarella,  through  which  the 
Almo  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times:  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutelary  ddty  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  Roma  Anlica,  vol.  L  pp.  1^7— 161,  jvith 
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Kibbj's  notes;  Kibbj,  DitUorm  di  Boma^  vol.  L 
p.  130;  Cell,  Top,  of  Rome^  p.  48;  BargMS,  An- 
tiquiHet  of  Romef  toI.  L  p.  107.)  From  this 
epotf  whidi  is  aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  church  of 
S,  SebattkmOy  and  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Bome,  the  Almo  baa  a  conrae  of  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber^  crossing  on 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statne  of  Cjbele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrjgia  to  Borne  in  b.  c. 
204;  and  in  memoiy  of  this  drcnmstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  obeenred  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  March)  in  every  year: 
a  superstition  which  subsisted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Ov.  FatL  iv.  837 — 340; 
Lucan.  L  600;  Kartial  iiL  47.  3;  Stat  SUv,  v.  1. 
222 ;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  365 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century:  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquaiacdaj  a  name  which  is 
{supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Acqua 
dAppiOy  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  road  was  about  1|  mile 
from  the  ancient  Porta  Oapena;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  dty,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  veiy  bamc  of  the  Almo. 
(Preller,  Die  Regionm  Roms,  p.  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ALM<yPIA  ('AA^wirfa),  a  district  m  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almopbs  ('AA/uvvcf),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Argive 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  country  now  called  Moglena,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  ancient  £de>sa  to  the  N£.  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  ("Op^a), 
Knropus  (f,6pmro%\  and  Apsalus  ("Atf^oAos). 
(Thucii.99;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Lycophr.  1238;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leake,  A^orMemCTreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.) 

ALONTA  ('AAtJKTa:  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (OffSwr,  Kowna), 
which  is  S.  of  the  Rha  (  Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Kha  is  certainly  the  Volgti,  and 
the  Kouma  and  Terek  are  the  only  laige  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
Af.  Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
fiUls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44° 
N.  lat.  [P.  S.] 

A'LOPE  {'A\6vri:  Eth.  'AXowimt,  *AXow€vs). 
1 .  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  placed  by  Ste- 
phanus  between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancient  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Hamer(//.il682;  Strab.pp.427,432;  Steph.as.i?.). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Opnntian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnns  and  Cynus.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill  neu*  the 
shore.  (Thuc  n.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  ScyL  p.  23; 
GeU,  Timer,  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Osolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
site.    (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALOTECE.    [Attica.] 

ALOPECONNE'SUS  (*AAflnr€if({i'i'i^rof),a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Thradan  Chersonesus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  ocade  to  e^tablbh  the  colony,  where 
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they  should  first  meet  a  fox  with  its  cub.  (Stcph. 
B.  #.  v.;  Scymnos,  29;  Li  v.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  256,  e.  Arittocr, 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALOnUSCAXwpof:  Eth,  'AAo-pfnjf ),  a  town  of 
Maced(mia  m  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  in  the  innermoet  recess  of  the  Thermaic 
gulf.  Accordmg  to  ScyUx  it  was  situated  between 
the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Pakd-khora,  near  Kap- 
sokhSru  The  town  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of 
its  bang  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurped 
the  Macedonian  throne  after  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptolemaeus  Alorites.  (ScyL  p.  26 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v, ; 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet,  of  Biogr,  voL  iii.  p.  568.) 

ALPFNI  ('AAwiii'of,  Herod,  vii.  176;  'AXwnvhs 
w^Aif,  Herod,  vii.  216:  Eth,  'AAvifi^f),  a  town  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  £.  entrance  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.    For  details,  see  Thermopylae. 

ALPES  (o/'AXtcis;  sometimes  also,  but  rarely 
rd  'AAtcm^  i^  and  r^  "AAww  5^),  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  to  the  great 
chain  of  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, — which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  ' 
Italy,  separating  that  oountiy  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. They  extend  without  interruption  finom  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Massilia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  TViesle,  but  their 
boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  pdnt  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  from  the  vallies  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drove,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Uly- 
rian  ranges  of  mountains,  which  oontinne  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Bkck  Sea.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  eo/iening  as  they 
descend  into  Illyricum  ("  mitesccntia  Alpium  juga 
per  medium  Ulyricum,**  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  MeU  goes 
so  fiir  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Thrace 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  plansilnlity 
in  this  view  considered  as  a  question  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a  sense.  On  the 
other  band  l^rabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Bbck  Forest  in  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  ofl&ets 
of  the  Alps  (p.  207).  llie  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  word  AW  or  Alp,  signifying  "  a 
height:"  though  others  derive  it  from  an  acyective 
Alb  **  white,  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
p.  202 ;  and  see  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary,^ 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a  general  appella- 
tion for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  of  ihai  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  XdKvM  (Alex,  1361):  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (iv.  630,  foL),  of 
the  sources  of  the  Bhodanns  and  the  Eridanus  proves 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  regions. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  and 
still  more  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps, 
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fint  drew  genera]  attention  to  the  monntains  in 
<)iiestioo,  and  Poljbias,  who  had  himself  visited  the 
porticn  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Italj  and  Gaol, 
was  the  fint  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
SdD  hia  geogra^cal  knowledge  of  their  coorse  and 
ezteni  was  verj  imperfect:  he  jnsdj  describes  them 
as  extending  firam  die  neighboorhood  of  Masmlia  to 
the  bead  of  the  Adriatic  gnlf,  but  places  the  soorces 
of  the  Bhone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and 
eoosiders  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  running  parallel 
inth  each  other  from  KE.  to  SW.  (Pdyb.  il  14, 
15,  in.  47.)  Strabo  more  correctlj  describes  the 
Alps  as  forming  a  great  curve  like  a  bow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  wUch  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Itafy;  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Sahssi,  while  both  extremities  make  a  bend 
round,  the  one  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  pp.  128, 
210.)  He  justly  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  they  formed  a  continuous  duun  or  ridge,  so 
that  they  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain: but  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
varioas  offiUioots  and  minor  ranges  in  diffcmt  direc- 
tioiis.  (Id.  iv.  p.  207.)  Alr^y  previous  to  the 
time  of  Stnho  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  several 
high  roads  across  the  principal  passes  of  the  chain, 
as  well  as  the  increased  commeraal  intercourse  with 
the  nations  on  tl»  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  comparatively  fiuniliar  to  the  Bomans.  But 
Sirabo  himself  remaiks  (p.  71)  that  thdr  geogra- 
phical position  was  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
errors  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
them  fully  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
writing  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
pfesents  the  Mons  Adula  (the  St.  Gothard  or  Splu- 
gem)  as  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
bend  from  a  northern  to  an  easteriy  direction,  while 
Strabo  correctly  assigns  the  territccy  of  the  Solassi 
as  the  point  where  this  change  takes  place. 

As  the  Bomans  became  better  acquainted  with 
tbe  Alps,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  different 
partioos  of  the  chain  by  various  appellations,  which 
cootinnied  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctive 
e{tth^  are  as  follows: 

1.  AlTES  MABITUfAE   CAXwCtf  ITOfMUlOl,  Or  WO- 

pa0aXd(0Vio(),  thellaritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
probably  from  an  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
ru^  which  abuta  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Harseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  by  some  writers  at  the  Portus  Monoed  or  Mo- 
MKOj  immediately  above  which  rises  a  lofty  headland 
on  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
conunemorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
[Tbopaeum  Auoubtl]  Strabo  however  more 
jndidoBsly  regards  the  whole  range  along  the  coast 
of  Lignria  as  fiur  as  Vada  Sabbata  (FkmIo),  as  be- 
W^mg  to  the  Maritime  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
later  times,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
gauni  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Strab.  pp.  201,  202;  Liv.  xxviii.  46;  Tac.  Nist 
il  12;  Voinsc.  ProcuL  12.)  From  this  pmnt  as  fiir 
as  the  river  Varus  ( Vctr)  the  mountains  descend 
quite  to  the  sea-shore:  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Varos  they  tiend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
be  the  direcdon  of  the  main  chain  as  for  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  the  Mons  Ckma, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  6), 
now  called  la  CcuUole;  and  the  Mons  Vbsulus,  now 
Monte  Fuo,  firum  which  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.  iii  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.4;  Serv.a<2^en.  x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  fiir  fifum  being  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proximity  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  1 1,200  fSwt  abo\'e 
the  sea,  would  readily  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unscientific  observer. 

At  a  kter  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  constituting  a  separate  province^  with  its 
own  Procurator  (Orell.  Inacr,  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodunum  {Embmn)  in  Gaul. 
(Booking,  ad  NotiL  Dign,  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  Au^  CoTTiAE,  or  CoTTiANAB,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  fi-om 
the  Mons  Vesulus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  thdr 
name  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
conciliated  the  fovour  and  friendship  of  Augtistus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefect  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended fixnn  Ebrodunum  or  Embrun  in  Gaul,  as  far 
as  Segusio  or  Suta  in  Italy,  and  included  the  pass  of 
the  Mont  GenSwe^  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  oonunmiication  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.24; 
Tac.  HitL  i.  61,  iv.  68 ;  Amm.  Marc  xv.  10.)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Boman 
empire,  and  constituted  a  separate  province  xmder 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Coostantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Ligurla..]  (Orell. 
Inecr,  2156,  3601 ;  Notii.  Dign,  ii.  p.  66,  and 
Booking,  ad  he.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17.)  The  principal 
riverci  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  Drventia  {Durance)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Duria  (^Dora  Riparia)  on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Strabo  (pw  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  BaUea)  that  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  SalassL 

3.  Alpbs  Graiab  (  AXrcif  Tpaiat^  Ptol.)  called 
also  Mons  Graius  (Tac.  EiH.  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  LiUk  SL  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves ;  but  modem  geographers  generally  regard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends frtHn  the  Mont  Cent*  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Bomans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian,  and 
connected  it  with  the  fobulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spam.  In  confirm  • 
ation  of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  liim  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
AiJ>E8  Graecab.  (Plin.iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc 
XV.  10.  §  9 ;  Petron.  de  B.  C.  144—151 ;  Nep.  Hann. 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  "  Cremonis  ju- 
gum^to  this  part  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  thu^CramonL  a 
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moantain  near  St,Didier,  Plinj  (xi.  42.  s.  97)  terms 
them  Alpes  Centronicae  from  the  Gaulish  tribe 
of  the  Cen^nes,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Alpes  Penninae,  or  Poenhtas,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appellation  hy  which  the  Bomans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  BUmc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Monte  Rota  on  the  £.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidentlj  the  most  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  "  Pen"  or  "  Ben,"  a  height  or  stmi- 
mit;  but  the  opinion  having  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St,  Bernard  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pursued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninae  is 
frequentlj  adopted  by  later  writers.  Livj  himself 
points  out  the  error,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  a  ddty  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worslupped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38 ;  PUn. 
iii.  17.  s.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac.  HiaU  i.  61,  87; 
Amnu  Marc.  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  x.  13; 
OrelL  Inscr,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  Kmito  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Bhone,  the  modem  Valaia^  was  called  Yallb  Poenina 
(see  OrelL  /iwcr.  211),  and  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  §  16),  so  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  ^  as 
the  St.  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lepontiab 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Rota 
and  the  Mont  St.  Gothard^  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  "Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poeninae,"  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Ronum 
empire,  constituted  a  separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Octodurus.  (Amm.  Mare.  xv.  11. 
§  12;  OrelL  Inter,  3888;  Not.  Dign.  IL  p.  72; 
Booking,  ad  loc.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
anae,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  imknown. 

5.  The  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  or  Rhaetian  Alp8,may 
be  considered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  GHtont  and  the  Tyrol,  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhme  [Adula  Mons],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
{Germ.  1.)  The  more  castem  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  AxPEsTRiDENTnTA£,from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southem  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Hv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastem  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  which 
It  is  not  easy  to  detemiine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northem  ann  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  was  known  as  the  Alfes  Norxcab  (Flor. 
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iii.  4;  Pb'n.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  more  southem 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  curves 
round  the  modem  Frioul  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
TrtettCf  was  variously  known  as  the  Alfes  Car- 
NicAE  and  JuLXAE.  The  former  designation,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/.  c),  they  derived  frxim  the  Cami 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses:  the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  become  customazy  in  later 
times  (Tac.  ffitt  iii.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar.  7), 
firom  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cami  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towns 
of  Julium  Camicmn  and  Forum  Julii,  of  which  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  province  its  modem  name  of 
the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alps  some- 
times termed  Alpes  VEinETAB  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
16.  §  7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  inmiediately  above 
Triette^  which  sepvates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatio 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  moimtains  of  Dalmatia 
and  niyricum,  was  known  to  the  Ramans  as  Moxs 
OcRA  (OKpa,  Strab.  p.  207;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §1), 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tergeste  was  called  the  Subocrini.  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whole  Al{nne  range :  in  conseqaence 
of  which  it  was  from  a  very  early  period  traversed 
by  a  much  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  conrnierdal  intercourse  fit>m  the  Boman 
colony  of  Aqnileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Drave^  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  ext^ed  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  niyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalbiaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae  {Hitt.  iL  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  use 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a  greater  scale  thau  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers:  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  aveiy  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  awJanchet 
or  sudden  fedls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  bu^t  Polybius 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Thrace,01ympus,0s8a,  Athos 
&c :  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  day, 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  o/the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exceed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  on 
the  other  dide  into  ItiJy^O*.  203),  while  Pliny 
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(iL  65)  appears  to  estimate  the  perpendicular  height 
of  some  (k  the  loftiest  summits  at  not  less  ihxa^y 
miles!  The  length  of  the  whole  range  is  estimated 
bj  PdjUns  at  onlj  2200  stadia,  while  Caelius  An- 
tipater  (quoted  by  Pliny  xii.  18.  s.  22)*  stated  it  as 
not  less  than  1000  miles,  reckoning  along  the  foot  of 
the  moontains  from  sea  to  sea.  Pliny  himself  esti- 
mates the  same  distance  calculated  from  the  river 
Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  745  miles,  a  &ir  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  He  also  justly  remarks  that  the 
-very  difierent  estimates  of  tiie  breadth  of  the  Alps 
given  by  difierent  authors  were  founded  on  the  fiict 
of  its  great  inequality:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
lange  between  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 
exceed  70.  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
wh3e  the  more  bf^  summits  of  the  Alps  were  either 
eorered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 
as  to  be  altogeUier  xminhabitable,  the  sides  were 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes 
and  Tallies  were  cultivated  and  weU  peopled.  There 
was  however  always  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  the 
inhabitants  procured  from  those  of  the  plains  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 
chief  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torches, 
wax,  honey,  and  cheese.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pre- 
datny  habits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  after  they  had  been 
comjdetely  subdued  and  roads  made  through  their 
territories  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  husbandly.  (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
Not  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions. Gold  mines  or  rather  washings  were 
worked  in  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Salassi  (the  Vol  dAosta),  where 
theBomans  derived  a  considcpible  revenue  from  them ; 
and  in  the  Noric  Alps,  near  Aquileia,  where  gold  was 
finnd  in  lumps  as  big  as  a  bean  after  digging  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surfiice  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  iix»i  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 
which  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  14.  S.41 ;  Hor.  Carm,  1. 16.  9, Epod.  xvii.71.) 
The  rock  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
valued  by  the  Romans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 
oonsequence  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.9, 1 0.) 

Several  kinds  of  animals  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 
Chamois  (the  rupicapra  of  Pliny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
Karmot.  Pliny  also  mentions  white  hares  and  white 
grouse  or  Ptarmigan.  (Plin.  viii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
8.85;  Varr.  deR,R.  iii.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
krge  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a  neck  like  a 
wild  boor,  evidently  the  Elk  (Cervus  Alces)  now  found 
only  in  the  north  of  Europe.  (Polyb.  ap.5frai.  p.  208.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detaH 
an  the  petty  trib^  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 
slopes  <^  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
of  Augustus  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
not  less  than  forty-four  "  Gentes  Al|nnae  devictae," 
many  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 
fil  20.  8.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Suta 
mentions  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottius, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
(Orell.  Inscr.  626;  MiHin,  Voy,  en  PiemorU^  vol.  L 
p.  106.)  Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  histtny,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
articles:  for  an  exammatiaD  of  the  whole  list  the 
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reader  may  consult  Walckenaer,  Geographie  des 
Gaulet  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  fitmi  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe)  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

PcMet  of  the  Alp§. 

Many  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a  veiy  early 
period.  Long  bdfore  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48  j  Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  stiU  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polytius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  aiid  frequented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him:  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother 
Hasdrubel  appears  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  diflSculty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz. :  I .  that  through  Liguria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Tauiini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal;  3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
lassi ;  and  4.  that  through  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap,  Strab.  p.  209.)  At  a  later  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spun  (b.  c.  77),  opened  out  a  pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  "  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans."  (Pompeii  Epirt.  ap,  SaUvst.  Hist.  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confiisian)  speaks  of  Jive  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  "Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transiit; 
tenia  qua  Pompcius  ad  Hispaniense  helium  pro- 
fectus  est:  quarta  qua  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit:  quinta,  quae  quondam  a  Graecis 
possessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graedae  appel- 
lantur."  (Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  wore  the  following;  — 

1.  "  Per  Alpes  Maritimas,"  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coest  must  always  have  offered  a  natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  effectually  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 


♦  See  the  article  HANKiBAL,in  the  Diet.  o/Bioffr. 
vol.  iL  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  it  till  the  time  of  Aogostos.  Tlie  monument 
which  thatemperorerectedover  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (jost  above  the  Portiis  Monoed),  to  commemo- 
rate the  redaction  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  road  may  be  distinctly  traced 
for  Bevend  miles  oo  each  side  «f  it  [Tropasa 
AuGUsn.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  laat  as  the 
modem  niad,  bat,  after  ascwuiing  finom  near  Mm- 
tone  to  the  sanumt  of  the  pass  at  TWMo,  descended 
A  side  Talley  to  Cemenelion  (Ctmise),  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  tbeVams,  leaving 
NIcaea  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
fix)m  Vada  SabbaU  (Fadb)  to  Antipolis  are  thus 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant  p.S96:  — 

M.P.  M.P. 

Pullopice  -   xiL  Lnmone         -  -    x. 

Albinraono  AlpeSamma(7W6*a)    vi. 

{AUfenga)  -  viii.  Gemenelo  (Ctm»»)  -  viii. 
Lnco  Bormani     -   xv.  Varmn  flomen  -    vL 

Costa  Balenae  -  xvL  Antipolis  (^Antibes)  -  x. 
Albintimilio(rHi- 

timiglid)         -  xn. 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a  part 
of  the  Via  Aorelia,  of  which  it  was  ondonbtedly  a 
continuation;  bat  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stoues  discovered  near  Tvrhia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  Via  Julia. 

2.  "  Pkb  Alpes  Cottus,"  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  Mont  Genhre,  from  Augusta  Taurinorom 
to  Brigantio  {Brian^an)  and  Ebrodonom  {Embnm) 
in  GauL  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul : 
it  IB  evidently  that  followed  by  Cuesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  "  qna  proximum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  Galliam  per  Alpes  erat**  (B,  G.  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  freqoented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  termed  by  Ammianns  (xv.  10)  **,  via 
media  et  compendiaria."  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matbonab  Moms, 
a  name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  HierosoL  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ao  Martis,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Oulx,  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  341)  are,  from  Taurini 
(Augusta  Taurinorom)  to  S^gudo  (JSusa)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Martis  -      xvi.      Ramae      -  xviiL 
Brigantio    -    xviiL      Eburodono  xviiL 
Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  "  Peb  Alpes  GRAiAfl,**  by  the  Little  SL  Ber- 
nard, This  roate,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  vaUey  of  the  Salassi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  {Aotta)^  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isara  (I»^), 
and  through  the  Tarentaiae  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Bmtus  with  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard^  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  after  having  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constracted  a  carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  communi- 
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cation  between  Italy  and  Gaul  (Strsb  p. 206; 
Tac  BiH,  ii  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  statioiis  oo  this  route  are  thus  given  in  the 
Itinerary,  beginning  from  Eporedia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vald'Aoeta:-' 

M.P. 

Vitridum  (Verrez)  -        -        -      xxi. 

Angoflta  Pnetoria  (Aotkt)         -      xxv. 

Arebrigium  (S.  Didier)     -        -      xxr. 

Rogii^bram  {Bottrg.  S,  Maurice)     xxiv. 

Danntasia  {Momttiers)     -        -     xviiL 

Obiliuum         -        -        .        -      xiii. 

Ad  PublicanoB  {ConJUuui)  -         iiu 

From  thence  there  branched  off  two  Kaea  of  road, 
the  one  by  Lemincum  {Chambery)  and  Aogosta 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  Lacns  Lemannns. 

4.  "  Peb  Alpes  Penxinas,"  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  This  route,  which  branched  off  fixxn  the 
foraier  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  led  dupect  across 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodnrus  {Martignjf} 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  bead  of  the  Lalce 
Lemannns,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  times,  though  it  was  never 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.  {B.  G.  iiL  1.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tableCs  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  much 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  was 
repeatedly  traveraed  by  Roman  armies.  (Orell. 
Inecr,  vol.  L  p.  104;  Tac  HiiL  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  The 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
SumnK)  Pennino,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter — 
M.  P.  XXV.;  thence  to  Octodorus  {Mairtigmf)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Vlviscum  {Vevay)  34  miles, 
passing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  which  are 
probably  corropt 

5.  The  next  pass,  fbr  which  we  find  no  appro- 
priate name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Larins 
to  Brigantia  {Bregem\  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
We  find  no  mention  of'^this  route  in  eariy  times;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  from  Mediolanom 
through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
lidans  and  Noricans  to  the  relief  of  Honoriua.  (Oku- 
dian.  B.  Get  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modem  pass  of 
the  Splugen^  by  CUvenna  (^Chia;venM)  and  Xar- 
vessedo  (?)  to  Curia (Cotr«):  the  other  crossing  the 
pass  of  the  SepUmer^  by  Mums  and  Tinnetio  (Tlm- 
un)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  "  Peb  Alpes  Rhabticas  or  Tbidemtdias," 
through  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
fiu:ilities  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  conmmnication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  fnm  Verona  to  Tridentnm  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a  cross  road  frrxn  Opitergium  through 
the  Vol  Sugana%  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesia  as  fiu:  as  Botzen,  from  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed tbe  Atagis  or  Eisach  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Veldidana  ( JVilden^  near 
Inabruck)j  and  from  thence  across  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum.     [Rhaetia.] 

7.  A  road  led  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Camicum 
(Zuglio)^  and  from  thence  across  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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I  in  the  valkj  of  the  (roi/,  and  by  that  rallej 
and  the  Putter  Thai  to  join  the  preceding  road  at 
Vipitenum,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bremter,  The  sta- 
tiooa  (few  of  which  can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty)  are  thus  given  (Itin.  Ant  p.  279):  — 

M.P. 
From  Aqnikia  Ad  Trioesimum  - 

Jolinm  Camicnm 

Londo 

Agnnto 

Littamo 

Sebato        -        -     xxiii. 

Vipiteno  -  -  xxxiii. 
8.  Another  high  road  led  tram  Aquileia  eastward 
Bp  the  ralley  of  the  W^pach^  and  from  thence 
across  the  barren  moontainoua  tract  of  camparatively 
imall  elevation  (the  Mens  .Ocra),  which  separates  it 
from  the  TsUey  of  the  Sams,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
nonia.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  pass,  which 
preeents  no  considerable  natural  difficulties,  was  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  highway  of  nations  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  beemme 
after  the  M  of  the  Boman  empire.  (P.  Dke.  ii.  10.) 
The  distance  from  Aquileia  to  AeaMna  is  given  by 
the  Itin.  Ant.  ai  76  Boman  miles,  which  cannot  be 
fiu-  firam  the  truth;  but  the  intermediate  stations  are 
very  uncertain.  [K.  H.  B.] 

ALPU£IUS  CA\iptt6s:  Rufea,  Bufid  or  Rqfid, 
and  Jiiver  of  Karitena)^  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 
psHnesus,  rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Laconia,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  after  passing  Olympia  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Alpheius,  hke  several 
other  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
than  oooe  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  countxy, 
and  then  emeiges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
underground.  Pausanias  (viii.  54.  §  1,  seq.,  44. 
§  4)  relates  that  the  source  of  the  AJpbeius  is  at 
lliylace,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 
and  that,  after  receiving  a  stream  rising  ftxnn  many 
small  firantains,  at  a  {dace  called  SymboU,  it  flows 
into  the  territory  of  Tegea,  where  it  sinks  under- 
ground. It  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after 
flowing  in  a  common  channel  for  the  distance  of 
nearly  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  underground,  and 
reappear,  —  the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  Alpheius 
ti  Pegae,  the  Fountains,  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  Arcadia.  Strabo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 
the  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  rise  from  two  fountains 
near  Asea,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
underground,  the  Eurotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 
natis  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  In 
another  passage  (p.  275)  Strabo  relates,  that  it  was 
a  oonomon  bdief  that  if  two  chaplets  dedicated  to 
the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  the 
stream  near  Asea,  each  would  reappear  at  the  sources 
of  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.  This  story 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
unian  of  the  waters  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
their  course  in  a  common  channel.  The  account  of 
Pausanias  is  confirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.  The 
river,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called 
thtSardndOf  which  rises  at  Krya  Vry$i^  the  ancient 
Phylace,  and  which  receives,  a  little  below  Krya 
Yrytiy  a  stream  formed  of  several  small  mountain 
torrents,  by  which  the  ancient  Symbola  is  recog- 
nised. On  entering  the  Tegeatic  |dain,  the^ordfMia 
now  flows  to  the  NE.;  bat  there  are  strong  reasons 
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for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katavtfthra  of  the  marsh  of 
TakL*  (Leake,  Pthponmuiaca,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  sources  of  the  Alpheius  and  Eu- 
rotas are  found  near  the  remains  of  Asea,  at  the 
copious  source  of  water  called  Frtmtfihryti  f  but 
whether  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Takif  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 
as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  Tlswi- 
ftomi,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  if  Armani,  probably 
Pegae.    (Lttke,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  seq.) 

Bekw  Pegae,  Uie  Alpheius  receives  the  HMTmrw 
{'EXurff^:  iZtver  o/'i>a9ui),  on  whi<^  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  SO  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (^KaHtend),  the 
Alpheius  flowa  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  L<mdha,  This  pass  is  the  only 
openfaig  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
centra]  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  ftom  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
Morta^  voL  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheius  receives  the  Ladom  (Ad(S«r),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  b  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
fisther  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rn/fia^ 
Bujid  or  Bofid^  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  Biver  of  Karitena,  Below  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
the  Ertmanthus  (jEpi/Mvdos),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  EUs  and  the  territories  cf  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia, farming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia,  and  fidk  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  rivek*  was  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheius  b  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  sununer  it  b  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flowing  between  blands  or  sandbanks  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  b  full,  rapid,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  number  of  brj^e 
pbne-trees.  (Leake,  J/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Peh 
pomutiaca,  p.  8.) 

Alphdus  appears  as  a  celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparentiy  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  &h\e  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  bland  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  A  Ipheiut.) 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  AlphHat, 
{Met.  V.  487.)  YirgU  {Aen.  x.  179)  gives  tiie  epi- 
tiiet  oSA^heae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae, because 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  fimnded  by  colonists 
firam  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iiL  18.  s.22) 
still  called  theAusOj  which  flows  into  the  lagunes  of 
MaranOy  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
younger  Constantino  and  the  generab  of  hb  brother 
CoDstans,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  shun, 
and  hb  body  thrown  into  the  river  Aba.  (Victor, 
EpiL  41.  §  21 ;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann.  2356.) 


*  The  preceding  account  will  be  made  dearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  Mahtuiki^ 
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ALSIETfNUS  LACUS,  a  small  lalce  in  Etruria, 
about  3  miles  distant  fipom  the  Lacns  Sabatinns, 
between  it  and  t^e  basin  or  crater  of  BaccanOj  mm 
called  the  Logo  di  MartiffMmo,  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserved  to  us  only  by  Frontinns,  from  whom  we 
leaun  that  Angnstos  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Rome  by  an  aquednct,  named  the  Aqna  Alsietina, 
more  than  23  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
anpply  a  Nanmachia,  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Careiab,  a  station  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  frrmi  Borne,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Frontin. 
de  Aqwted,  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque. 
duct  is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Nibby,  Dintomij  vol  L  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.H.B.] 

AXSIUM  CAX<rtow:  Eih.  Alsiensis:  Paio),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Pyigi  and  Pr^enae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Partus  Augusti 
(JPorio)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (L  SO) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wrested  fixnn  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Bome.  In  b.  a  345  a  Boman  colony 
was  established  tiiere,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  '*  coloniae  maritimae;**  and  in 
common  with  these  daimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (VeU.  Pat  i  U;  Uv.  xxvii  38.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  iu  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  cdonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.325,  226; 
Plin.  iil  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  4;  Gruter,  Inter, 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
£ivourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Bomans  as  a  place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  ("  maritmm  et  tfolup- 
tariui  locus:"*  Pronto,  Ep.  p.  307,  ed.  Bora.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  a  villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Bome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic  pro  MUon,  20,  ad  Fanu  ix.  6, 
odAtL  xiiL  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Veiginius  Bufiis,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  learn  from  Pronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.i>.  vi.lO;  Pronto,  Ep.  p.  205— 
215.)  At  a  later  period  the  town  itself  had  fidlen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyigi. 
(ButiL  lim.  i.  233.) 

The,site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  PortOy  at  the  modem  village  of  PalOf  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  construction  of  which  numy  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  £.  of  the  village,  fur  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  Boman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  {DuUomi  di  Roma^  voL  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  ('Axao/o:  Eth.  'A\$aios),  the  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcadbs  in  Spain;  not  far  fh>m  Cartha::o 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibars  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iil  13;  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.)  Its  position 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxi  5)~.     [P.  S.] 

ALTIWJM  ("AATiFoy  :  AUino),  a  city  of  Ve- 
netla  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  aiy^  op 
the  Tight  bank  of  the  Uttle  river  Silis  (Sde)  near 
its  mouth.  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Boman  miles  from  Patavium,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  marsh  or  lagune, 
like  Bavenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagimea 
from  Baveima  to  Altinnm.  Tadtiis  also  speaks  of 
it  as  q)en  to  attack  by  sea  ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  3  miles  from  the  lagunes. 
(Strab.  p.  314  ;  Vitruv.  i.  4.  §  11  ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ;  Tac.  EitL  iiL  6.)  The  first  hiiitorical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  found  in  Velleins  Paterculus 
(iL  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  continued 
under  die  Boman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assigns 
it  only  the  rank  of  a  municipium  ;  but  we  k«m 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (PHn.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ;  Orell.  Inter,  4082  ;  Zumpt  de  Colon, 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagunes  became  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Bomans.  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Martial 
(iv.  35)  as  rivalling  those  of  Balae.  The  adjoining 
plains  were  cel^rated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wool,  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  especially  shell-fish.  (Mart  xiv.  155;  Phn. 
xxxii.  II.  8. 53;  Cassiod.  Ep,  Varr,  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Yerus  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.  (Eutrop.  viiL  10;  Jul.  Capit 
Ver,  9;  Vict  de  Caet.  15.)  The  modem  village 
of  AUino  is  a  very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  dty  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fied  for 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  Tor- 
eelloj  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4  mUes  distant, 
to  v^iich  the  ejasoopal  see  was  transferred  in  a.  d. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTIS.    [Oltmpia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALITNTIUM  ('AAiWior, 
Ptol. ;  'AAo^rrwi',  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth,  *AAorTi>ef ,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  IScQy,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a  portion  of  the  companions  at 
Aeneas,  who  reimuned  behind  in  Sicily  undef  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a  SiceUan  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  IHodorus,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  hia- 
tory  prior  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Sicily.  But  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  com,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  ornamental 
plate.  (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  learo  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a  munici- 
pium, and  was  a  flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  town  of 
San  MarcOy  which  rises  on  a  lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  about  3  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
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sn.  (Smyth's  SkiS^j  p.  97.)  This  positian  exactly 
accords  with  that  descnbed  by  Cioero,  who  tells  ns 
that  Verres  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
town  himself  "quod  erat  diffidli  ascoisu  atque 
ardno,'*  but  remained  on  the  beach  below  while  he 
sei^  Archagathus  to  execute  his  behests  (iv.  23). 
^Vlftinons  inscriptions  also  are  preserved  at  S.  Marco^ 
or  have  been  discovered  there,  one  of  which  begins 
with  the  words  r6  Mouvucitrioy  r&v  ^AXorrlyup. 
(Ca8teU./fwer.^M»7.  p.  55;  BSckh,  CI.  No. 5608.) 
Kotwithstanding  these  arguments,  Cluverius,  fol- 
lowing Fazello,  placed  Aluntium  at  a  spot  near 
S.F^adelfo,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
were  then  visible,  and  regarded  S,  Marco  as  the  site 
of  Agathyma.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
rangement avoids  some  difficulties  [Aoathtbna]  ; 
hat  the  above  proofs  in  favour  of  the  contrary  by- 
potheds  seem  almost  conclusive.  (Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.294;  Taxen.de  JUb,Sie,  ix.  4.  p.384.)   [E.H.B.] 
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COIN  OF  ALUNTIUM. 

ALYDDA  ("AAuWo),  a  town  of  Phiygia  men- 
tioned in  the  Peutinger  Table.  Arundell  (Z>wcoverief 
m  Ana  Minor,  L  p.  106)  gives  his  reasons  for  sup- 
posing  that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  Ushak,  on 
the  road  between  Sari  and  Afium  Karahistar,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  called  Flaviopolis.  He  found 
several  Greek  inscriptions  there,  but  none  that  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  place.  [6.  L.l 

ALY'ZIA  CAAvffo,  Thuc.  vii.31,  et  alu;  'AAw^io, 
Stcph.  B.  8.V.'.  £th.  'AXuCe^J,  'AAuCoTos,  'AAw^€«oj, 
ap.  Bockh.  Carpus  Inscript.  No.  1793:  KandUt), 
a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Acamania.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
which  it  possessed  a  harbour  and  a  sanctuary,  both 
dedicated  to  Heracks.  In  this  sanctuary  were  some 
works  of  art  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours 
of  Heracles,  which  a  Roman  general  caused  to  be 
removed  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  deserted  state 
of  the  place.  The  remains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible 
in  the  valley  of  KondUi.  The  distance  of  the  bay 
of  Kandili  from  the  ruins  of  Leucas  corresponds 
vdth  the  120  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the 
distance  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
450,459;  Cic  odFam.  xvi.  2;  >lin.  iv.  2;  Ptolem. 
iii.  14.)  Alyzia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
finom  Alyzeus,  a  son  of  Icarus.  (Strab.  p.  452 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  ©.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides.  In  b.  c.  374,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians 
vader  Timotheus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
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moolochus.  The  Athenians,  says  Xenophon,  erected 
their  trophy  at  Alyzia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  islands.  We  learn  from  Scylax  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  called  Camus, 
the  modem  Kalamo.  (Thuc.  vii.  31 ;  Xen.  Hell, 
V.  4.  §§  65,  66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  ('A/i(i8oico(),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  (StepL  B.  s,  v.) 
Their  country  was  called  Amadodum*  Ptolemy 
(iiL  5)  mentions  the  Amadod  Montes,  E.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  these  mountains  the  Amadod,  with  a 
dty  Amodoca  and  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a  river  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  The 
podtions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Busdan  province  of 
JekcUerinosliWf  or  in  Kherson,  [P.  S.] 

AMALEEITAE  QA/juxXriictTUy  Joseph.  AnL  iii. 
2 ;  in  LXX.  'AfiaX^ir),  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  {Cfen.  xxxvi.  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
pwiinsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  "  they  fought  with 
Israd  in  Rephidim  **  {Exod,  xvii.  8,  &c)  They 
occupied  the  southem  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Canaanites  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Ainorites,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gen.  xiv.  7  with 
Numbers  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43—45.)  They  dispos- 
sessed the  Ishmadite  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
country  "•  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt"  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  XV.,  xxVii.  8,  9,  xxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  ihe  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomites  whom  David  snoote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12, 13;  title  to  Psalm  Ix.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wady  Malekh,  about  seven  houra 
south  of  Hebron  (Reland's  Palestine,  pp.  78 — 82 : 
Winer's  Bib.  Real.  s.  v. ;  Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  (*Ajuav«f f  or  'htwpucal 
nvAeu),  or  Amanicae  Pylae  (Curtius,  iii  18),  orPor- 
tae  Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  s.22).  '*  There  are,** 
says  Cicero  (jad  Fam.  xv.  4),  "  two  passes  from  Syria 
into  Cilida,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a  small 
force  owing  to  their  narrowness."  These  are  the 
passes  in  the  Amanus  or  mountain  range  which  runs 
northward  from  Rds  el  Khansir,  which  proinontoiy 
is  at  the  southem  entrance  of  the  gulf  of /s^efcfertm 
(gulf  of  Issus).  This  range  of  Ajnoanus  runs  along 
the  bay  of  Iskenderun,  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a  wdl  between  Syria  and  Cilida. 
"  There  is  nothing,'*  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanus,  "  which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia."  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  southem  seems  to  be  the  pass  of  Beilan^ 
by  which  a  man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appean  to  be  NNE. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanus), 
over  which  there  is  still  a  road  from  Baya*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Marash :  this  northern 
pass  seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius.  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pylae  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Cilida  and  came  upon  Issus,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  thus  In  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  fnr  as  Myriandros, 
the  dte  of  which  is  near  Iskendenm.  Alexander 
turned  back  and  met  the  Persian  king  at  the  river 
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Pinarus,  between  Ibsqs  and  Mjriandnu,  where  wag 
fonght  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  Imos.  The 
naxratite  of  Arrian  maj  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Poljbios  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo*8  description  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  is 
this:  "  after  Mallns  is  Aegaeae,  which  has  a  small 
fort ;  then  the  Amanides  Pjke,  having  an  anchorage 
for  shipe,  at  which  (pylae)  terminate  the  Amanus 
monntaina,  extending  down  from  the  Taoros  —  and 
after  Aegaeae  is  Issns,  a  small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinams."  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issos, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmos  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  poeition  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  b  represented  by  a  place  now  called  Kara  Kapu 
on  the  joad  between  Mallns  on  the  Pyramns  (Jehan) 
and  Issns.  But  there  was  another  pass  "  which  " 
(as  Major  Rennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  "  crossing  Mount  Anumns  from  the  eastward, 
descended  npon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf, 
near  Issns.  By  this  pass  it  was  that  Darius  marched 
from  Sochus,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus;  by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Mallns  to  Myriandms, 
through  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  between 
the  Persians  and  Syria."  (Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Atia  Minora  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius,  about  NNE.  of  Issus.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  {Anab.  iL  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramns  to  Issus,  uid  this  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kapu.  Kara  Kapu  b  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  b  not  fitf  from  iL  If  Strabo  called  thb  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a  diffiarent  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issns.  There  b  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  *'  ad- 
jacent to  Gindarus  b  Pagrae  in  the  territory  of 
Antioch,  a  strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I  mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pybe  into  Syria."  Leake  b  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Mi^jor  Renaell's  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beilan,  which 
leads  from  Ltkendemn  to  Bcjcrat  or  Pagraa,  which 
b  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  b  so  far 
consistent  that  he  describee  thb  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pybe  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegaeae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  difierence  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  {A$ia  Minor ^  vol.  ii.  p.  359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper  on  the 
Cilidan  and  Syrian  Gates  {London  Geog.  Journal^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  b  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pybe 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  b  the  pass  NNE.  of 
Issns,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  difierent  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTLA  {'AfAorria:  Eth.  'Afiayrttifs,  Steph. 
B.  s. «.;  ^Afuaniyds,  PtoL  ii.  !<■  g  8|  Amantinus, 
Plin.  ir.  10.  a.  17.  §  35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii  12 ;  'A^arrcs,  Etynu  M. «.  v. ;  Amantes,  Plin.  iiL 
23.  a.  26.  §  45).  a  town  and  district  in  Greek  II- 
lyria.  It  b  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes 
of  Euboea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Caraunian  monntains,  and  foundad  Amautia  and 
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ThroDium.  From  hence  the  original  nameof  Amau- 
tia b  said  to  have  been  Ahantia,  and  the  snironjiding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantb.  (Steph.  B. 
8.V,  *A€arTiSf  'A/iorrfa;  Etym.  M.  8.  v.  "Afiamts; 
Pans.  y.  22.  §  3.)  Amantb  probably  stood  at  some 
dbtance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aons,  and  on 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Polyanthes.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  b  pbced  by  Leake  at  Nimtza, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  Thb 
site  agrees  with  the  dbtances  afibrded  by  Scylax  and 
the  Tabular  Itineraiy,  the  former  of  which  pUcea 
Amantb  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Roman 
miles  from  ApoUonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Amau- 
tia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inbnd;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  {B,  C.  iii  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantb  was  situated  on  the  coast.  Amantb  waa 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  dvO  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caea. 
B.  C,  ill  12,  40;  Cic.  PkiL  xi.  1 1 ;  Leake,  Ancient 
Greece^  vol.  L  p.  375,  seq.) 

AilA'NUS  (d  'Atuxy6s,  tI  'AfMv6v\  b  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  ^tached  piul  (^i.ir6airacfjM)  of  Tauros, 
and  as  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  thb  range  to  branch  off 
from  the  Taurus  in  Cilicb,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitaurus  brunches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  furming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  whwe  Commagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  b  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a  laigor  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  *'the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licb and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  frtnn  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south ;  and  by  such  a  division  (8ifiurrii<rci) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus."  Thb 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  description  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Groskurd,  in  hb  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  transbtes  Ziaerdati  simply  by 
"  extent"  (^autdehnung) ;  but  by  attending  to  Starabo'a 
words  and  the  order  of  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  nxnmtain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  thb  agreea  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  Ai^ae 
and  Issus.    [AMAmDEs  Pylae.] 

The  term  Amanus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
appliad  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  frxim  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Samoeata  (So- 
mmsdi).  The  Jdwur  Dagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  north-eastern 
course  of  the  Amanus.  Tlie  branch  of  the  Amanna 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  b  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abraptly  in 
Jebd  Kheserik  and  Bdt-el-Khdnzir.  Thb  cape 
seems  to  be  Rhosus,  or  the  Rhosicus  Soopulus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Rhosus,  which 
Stephanns(s.  9.  *F£cos)  places  in  Cilida.  Rhoeus  b 
now  Artui,  There  b  another  short  range  which  b 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  Hdt-d-Khdntir  mul  the 
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MAP  OF  THE  Gl'LF  OF  IfiSUB,  AND  OF  THB  SURBOUKDINO   COUNTRY. 


1.  Ras-el-Khinzir. 

2.  Beilan  Pass. 

3.  Boghns  Pam. 

4.  Pan  firmn  Bajas. 

6.  AlexandreU. 

7.  K«nns  or  Merkea. 

8.  Bajas. 

9.  Pinarni. 


10.  Rnins  of  Issus? 

1 1.  Demir  Kapu,  or  Kara  Kapa. 

12.  Aegae. 

13.  Pyramns. 
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moath  of  the  Orontes :  tliis  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  soath-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria,  was  Selencda,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilicia.  Accordingly,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Amanns,  which  terminates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Issos,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a  correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Cicero  (ad  Fam,  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanus  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulus,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water-shed  of  Uie  streams,  by  which  desGripti<xi 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  (ad  Fam,  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanus 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Ras-d- 
Khamir,  Cicero  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
the  monntuneers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  (b.  o.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.  He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanus, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  Pindenissus, 
a  town  of  the  Eleutherocilioes,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enumerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  Ishenderun  and  Bayas^  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Metkat^ 
supposed  to  be  the  Karsus  or  Kersus  of  Xenophon 
(Anah,  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain there  are  traces  of  *'  a  double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed.**  (Ainsworth,  London  Gtog, 
Joumaly  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
b  the  steep  pass  of  Boghras  BeU^  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xofio- 
pbon.  The  Cilician  pass  was  a  gateway  in  a  wall 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a  gateway 
in  the  waQ  which  extended  in  Uie  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  Myriandrus,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Iskenderun.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a  strong  frontier  positioD,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  MerkeZj  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  wliich  Alexander  marched  from  Mallus 
to  Myriandrus,  and  through  which  he  returned  firom 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  had  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himsdf  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  (Deli  Choi),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  o.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  asoertained,  we  might  M.  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tins.  Niebuhr  (Bei^sn  durch  Syrieny  &c.,  1837, 
Anhangy  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  firom  /*- 
henderun  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  parasangs  from  the 
Pyramns  to  Issus;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  15  hours 
by  the  road  from  Bayat  to  the  Pyramus.     Cyrus 
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marched  5  parasangs  from  Issus  to  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  gates;  and  hkendervn  is  5  houn  fromBoyiw. 
But  still  he  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  Iskende- 
rtm,  and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merkez  ;  but  he  adds,  we  must  then  remove  Issus 
to  Demir  Kapu  ;  and  this  makes  a  new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15  parasangs  from  J)emir  Kcqyu 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  Issus  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days*  march  from  Mallus,  that  is,  firom  the  Py- 
ramus, to  Castabalum;  and  one  day*s  march  firom 
Castabalum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu^  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a  town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  east  of 
it  The  Pentinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cas- 
tabalum, and  then  comes  Alexandreia  (ad  Issum). 
ConsequenUy  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Ishenderun, 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xeno{dion  calls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pinams  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  returned  finm  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian's  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  Issus  a  HtUe  north  of  the  Pmarus,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Stephanus  {s,v/l<raos)  says  that  Issus  was  caQed 
Nicopolis  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  victcnry. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a  different  place;  but  his 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  aS  Issus  is  coin- 
fused.  Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alex- 
andn,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  He  gives  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sura 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issus.  [G.  L.] 

AMABDI,  or  MABDI  ^Atuxpfiol,  MapSoC),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanus  («.  v,  'AfiapSoQ, 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
cani;  and  adds  "  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a,"  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  "  in  a  circle  round 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  Hyrcani  are  the  Amardi, 
&c"  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  ApoDodorus) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (vi.  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inha^ting  mountains 
which  were  oovex^  with  forests.  They  occuped 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Anuutli,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Maigiana,  also 
as  a  nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tacit.  Ann.  xir. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribution  of  the 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.'l 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  CAM>5os,  M<V«os, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Media,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  {xxiii.  6).  P*tolemy 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  places  it  m  Media,  and  if  we  take  his 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagrus.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enteja^  the  southern  coast  of 
)igitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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the  Caspian.  It  appears  to  be  the  Sefid-rudy  or 
Kitil  Oiken  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy 
places  the  Amardi  round  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian  and  extending  into  the  interior,  we  may 
suppose  that  thej  were  once  at  least  situated  on  and 
about  this  river.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'RI  LACUS  (al  frucpal  \ifuw,  Strab.  xviL 
p.  804;  PUn.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  were  a  cluster  of  salt- 
Mgoons  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
rciSpoHs  and  thedesertof  Etham —  the  modemScheib. 
Hie  Bitter  Lakes  had  a  slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
E.,  and  their  general  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
the  sycamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phil»- 
delphns  (b.  g.  285 — 247),  they  were  the  termination 
of  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarchs 
and  Uie  Persian  kings  attempted,  but  ine£foctua]]y, 
to  join  the  Pelusiac  braiich  of  iba  Nile  with  the 
Bed  Sea.  Philadelphus  carried  the  canal  through 
these  lagoons  to  the  city  of  Arsinog.  The  mineral 
qualities  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Nile-water.  A  temple  of  S^ 
lapis  stood  on  the  northem  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AMABYNTHUS  QAttdpwBos :  Eth,  *Afiapw$tos, 
^AfULfnOfftos),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7  stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was 
henoo  called  Amarynthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  ^ose 
honour  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448;  Pans. 
L  31.  §  5  ;  liv.  xxxv.  38 ;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.;  Dictof 
AnL  art.  AmarynUua.) 

AMASEinJS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  still  cafled 
the  Anuueno,  which  rises  in  the  Volsdan  mountains 
above  Privemum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Pontine  marshes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
t2ie  sea,  between  Tarracina  and  the  Circeian  pro- 
mootocy .  Before  its  course  was  artificially  regulated 
it  was,  together  with  its  confluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes. 
Its  name  is  not  finmd  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Virgil  {Aen.  viL  684,  xl547). 
Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  former  passage,  errone- 
dnsly  ]Jaoes  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
expressions  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
reetly  says  "  Amasenus  Privematium.''    [E.  H.  B.] 

AMA'SIA  CAAuurcia,  'htuuria  :  Eth,  'A/uurc^: 
Amada,  AtMuiak,  or  Amdiigah\  a  town  of  Pon- 
tus,  on  the  river  Iris,  or  YeikU  Ermak,  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
wards appears  to  have  been  a  free  city  under  the 
Bomans  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
bU  the  cdns  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
■  epigraph  Amaseia  or  Amasia,  but  that  from  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a  Boman 
emperor.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
the  title  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
dnef  dty  of  Pontus. 

Amasia  was  the  Inrthplace  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  describes  it  in  the  Mowing  words  (p. 
561):  "  our  city  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
through  which  the  river  Irjs  flows;  and  it  is  wondOT- 
iully  oanstmcted  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
adapted  to  serve  the  p\|rpose  both  of  a  city  and 
of  a  fiort^  For  there  is  a  lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
sideB,  and  descending  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
has  its  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  at  that  part  where  the  city  is  connected  with 
it;  and  in  the  oUier  directi<m,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hill  on  each  side  to  the  heights;  and  the  heights 
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(KopwfMtt)  are  two,  naturaUy  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers ;  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a  very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
cm  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  subu^;  and  fix)m  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  (lx*i,  not  iKtC)  within  it  water-ds- 
terns  (p^ptta)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  {iufcupalp^Oy  the  true  reading,  not  &ya^^f>cTai), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck;  there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakefl  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(u.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (iZ^tearcAes  in 
Asia  Minor,  ^.  vol.  i  p.  366),  who  gives  a  view 
of  the  place.  He  explains  the  remark  of  Strabo 
abont  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  "the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  {Asia  Minor , 
voL  L  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  **  the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land;**  for 
the  words  '*  on  each  side  "  refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,"  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it  Ha- 
miltan  found  two  '*  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction "  on  the  heights,  which  he  oonsidera  to  be 
the  Kopv(f>ai  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  frtmi  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iiL  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  tins' place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves: *^  the  Kopv^  were  not,  as  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a  narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  frtim  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  close  to  the 
river."  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  iropu^',  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (crvfu^us). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a  narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  whidi  »  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Kopv^aL 

The  iiptia  were  dstems  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  (o^piyyn).  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  foet,  and  found  a  "  small  pod  of  clear 
odd  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  descent  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gaUery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  not 
sAjfrom  where.  We  may  condude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopwpai  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  :  "  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  frxnn  the  Kopwptd  or  snmmits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ri^ge  mto  the  rocky  hill  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  fonner,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  the  latter,  bat  is  built  of  maaooiy  above  gionnd, 
yet  equally  well  concealed." 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  below  the  citadel  to 
the  sonth,  five  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  and  two 
to  the  east  The  steep  &oe  of  the  rock  has  been 
artificially  smoothed.  "Under  the  three  smaller 
tombs  ....  are  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
Greek  walls,  and  a  square  tower  built  in  the  best 
Hellenic  style.'*  These  walls  can  also  be  traced 
up  the  hill  towards  the  west,  and  are  evidently  those 
described  by  Strabo,  as  forming  the  peribolus  or  en- 
closure within  which  were  the  royal  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  front  wall  of  an  old  medresseh  at 
Amasia  is  built  of  ancient  cornices,  friezes,  and  ar- 
chitraves, and  on  three  long  stones  which  form  the 
sides  and  architrave  of  the  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  deep  cut  m  large  letters. 
Hamilton  does  not  mention  a  temple  which  is  spoken 
of  by  one  traveller  of  Uttle  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amasia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horses  and  other  animals ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  A  valley  extends  from,  the  river,  not  very 
wide  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  grows  wider,  and 
forms  the  plain  which  Strabo  caUs  Ghiliooomon,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diaoopene  and 
Pimolisene,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
These  were  the  northern  parts  of  the  territory,  Bnd 
extended  500  stadia  in  length.  The  southern  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximene,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Halys.  Its  width  frtim  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zelitis  and  the  Great  Gappadoda  as  &r  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  Ximene  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a  coin  of  Pimolisa,  a  place  from  which  the 
district  Pimolisene  took  its  name,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean;  it  produces  some  silk. 
(London  Gtog.  Jour.  vol.  x.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.     [Ambstratus.] 

AMASTRIS  CA/^oirrpw:  Eth,  'Aft€urrpw6sj 
Amastrianus:  AmatrOy  or  Amaiserith)^  a  city  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  occupied  a  peninsula,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus  was  a  harbour  (Strab.  p.  544):  it  was 
90  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenius.  The  original 
city  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamus  or  Sesamum, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Gytorus.  Stephanus  («.  v/Afuurrpis) 
says  that  it  was  originally  called  Gromna;  but  in 
another  place  («.  v.  KpS»ixva),  where  he  repeats  the 
statement,  he  adds,  "as  it  is  said;  but  some  say 
that  Gromna  is  a  small  place  in  the  territory  of 
Amastris,**  which  is  the  true  account.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Dion3rsius,  tjnut  of  Heracleia,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Four  places,  Sesamus, 
Gytorus,  Gromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  lUad  (ii. 
855),  and  Teion  or  Ties,  were  combined  by  Amas- 
tris, after  her  separation  frrmi  Lysimachus  (Menmon, 
ap.  Phot  Cod.  ccxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  community 
of  Amastris.  Teion,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
from  the  community,  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  the  acropolis  of  Amastris.  From  this 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a  confederatioii 
or  union  of  three  places,  and  that  Sesamus  was  the 
name  of  the  dty  on  the  peninsula.  This  may  ex^ 
phun  the  frict  that  Mela  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamus 
and  Gromna  as  cities  of  Paphli^^nia,  and  does  not 
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mention  Amastris.  (Gomp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  There 
is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.  Those  of 
Amastris  have  the  epigraph  Atuurrpuumw, 

The  territory  of  Amastris  produced  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Mount  Gytorus. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  LucuUus  m  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  (Appian.  MUhrid.  82.)  The  younger 
Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a  letter  to  Trajan  (x. 
99),  as  a  handsome  dty,  with  a  very  long  open 
place  (platea),  on  one  side  of  which  extended  what 
was  called  a  river,  but  in  £ftot  was  a  filthy,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliuy  obtained  the  emperor's  permission 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropolis.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  town  of  some  note  to  theseventh  cen- 
tury of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  AKA8TBIS. 

A'MATHUS  ('A/uaAout.  -ovrrof :  Eih,  'Afiodod- 
atos :  Adj.  Amathusiacus,  Ov.  Met.  x.  227. :  nr.  Old 
LmuuoT)^  an  andent  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  AnuUhutia  —  and  of  Adonis. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  683;  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§  2;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62;  GatulL 
Iviii;  51;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  was  originally 
a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  most  andent  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the  island.  Stephanus  calls  Amathus  the  most 
andent  dty  in  the  island,  and  Scylax  describes  its 
inhabitants  as  autochthones.  Its  name  is  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  find  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Palestine.  (See  below.)  Amathus  appears  to 
have  preserved  its  Oriental  customs  and  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  dties  in  Gypms  had 
become  hellenized.  Here  the  Tyiian  god  MeUcart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wor- 
shipped under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Hesych.  s.v. 
McUuca,  rhv  'HpaicX^  ^AfiaBo^ioi.)  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Ginyradae  appears  to  hare 
long  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  at  Amathus. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amathus,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  fSrm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius I.,  while  all  the  other  towns  in  Gyprus  re- 
volted. (Herod,  r.  104,  seq.)  The  territory  of 
Amathus  was  celebrated  for  its  'vriieat  (Hipponax, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  for  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions (fecundam  Amatiwmta  metalUy  Ov.  MeL 
X.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathus  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts:  one  upon  the  coast,  where  Old  Limatol  now 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a  hill  inland,  about  1^ 
mile  frrom  Old  Limaaolf  at  the  village  of  Agiot  Tjf- 
ckonos,  where  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Ha^pmer,  i2swe,  p.  129 ;  En- 
gel,  Kypros^  voL  L  p.  109,  seq.;  Movers,  DU  Pho- 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  221,  240,  seq.) 

AltfATHUS  ('AfAoBovs  or  rck  *>»Madd),  a  strongly 
fortified  dty  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lower 
Persia,  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  (Euaebii 
Onomast.)  It  was  destroyed  hy  Alexandsr  ~ 
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(Joeeph.  AnL  xLii.  13.  §  S),  and  aHer  its  restoration 
iras  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  Sanhedrim 
sat:  the  others  were  Jerosakm,  Jericho,  Gadara 
and  Sepphoris  (Ih.  ziv.  10).  Bnrkhardt  passed 
**  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  standing  on  the  de- 
cHritj  of  the  moontain"  called  AnuUOj  near  the 
Jordan^  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok).  He  was  told  **  that  several  oolnmns 
remain  standing,  and  also  some  large  boildings." 
(Timvels,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'ZONES  ('A/ioC<Ji'€j),  a  mythical  race  of 
wariike  fonales,  of  whom  an  account  16  given  in  the 
DicUoncary  of  Biography  and  Mythology, 

AMBARRI,  a  Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  (B.  G. 
i.  11)  calls  dose  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui. 
IT  the  reading  "•  Aedui  Ambarri  "  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  correct,  the  Ambarri  were  AeduL  Thej 
an  not  mentioned  among  the  '*  clientes  "  of  the 
AeduL  (JB.  O.  viL  75.)  They  occupied  a  tract  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  £.  were  the  Allobroges.  They  are 
in,fflti4mf>^  by  livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aedui  among 
those  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Piiscus.  [G.L.] 

AMBIA'NI,  a  Belgic  people,  who  were  said  to  Im 
able  to  muster  10,000  armed  men  m  b.  o.  57,  the 
year  of  Caesar's  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  {B.  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  lay  m 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  {Somme);  and  their  chief 
toiwn  Samarobriva,  afterwards  called  Ambiani  and 
Ctvitas  Ambianensinm,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  Awtient,  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
part  in  the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans, 
which  is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
wmr.    (£.(?.  vii.  76.)  [G.L.] 

AMBIATI'NUS  VICUS,  or  AMBITARINUS,  as 
the  true  reading  is  said  to  be  (Soeton.  Caiig.  8),  a 
place  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri  above  Confluentes 
{Cobientz)^  where  the  emperor  Calignk  was  bom. 
Its  precise  position  cannot  be  ascertained.      [G.  L.] 

AHBIBARI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
DMcica.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  does 
Dot  appear  to  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

AMBILIATI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G,  uL  9)  with  the  Nannetee,  Morini,  and  others; 
but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
their  precis  position.  Some  of  the  beet  MSS.  have 
in  this  passage  the  reading  **  Ambiauos  **  instead  of 
"Ambiliatos."  [G.L.] 

AMBISONTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
otherwise  unknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricum, 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ivarus  and  Anisus, 
in  the  ndf^hbouihood  of  the  modem  city  of  Salz- 
burg.   (Plin.  iii  24;  PtoL  ii.  13.  §  3.)       [L.  a] 

AMBIVA'RETI,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G. 
viL  75)  as  "  clientes  **  of  the  Aedui;  and  they  are 
mentiooed  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Aedui,  they  must  have  lived  somewhere  near  them, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Ambivareti  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G,  iv.  9) 
were  a  people  near  the  Mosa  (Maa$),  As  the  two 
names  an  evidently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
then  is  some  error  in  one  of  the  names;  fof  these 
futfie  on  the  Mosa  could  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
AednL  As  to  the  various  readings  in  the  passage 
(B.(7.iv.9),8eeSchneider'sedition  of  Caesar.  [GX.] 

AUBLADA  C^nS\aia:  Eth,  'A^^AoSci^s),  a 
dty  of  Pisidia,  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
win*  that  waa  used  fer  medicinal  purposes.    There 
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an  copper  ccuns  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonmi  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
hti9\wUmv.    The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

AMBRACIA  ('A^palc^  Thnc;  'AnHpoKla, 
Xen.  and  later  writers:  Eth,  'AfiwpaKuirritf  Herod, 
viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Ionic  'A^rpoirc^f,  Herod, 
ix.  28;  'Afj^poKU&niSj  Xen.  Anab,  i.  7.  §  18,  et 
aHi;  'AM^pcucic^s,  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1228;  'A^^pd- 
KtoSf  'AfiipoKiPoSy  Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  Ambradensis, 
Liv.  zxxviii.  43;  Ambraciota,  Cic  7\$$c.  i.  34: 
ulrto),  an  importont  dty  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
bradot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Arachthus  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  aoomling  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  i^es,  according  to  a  modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  westem  side  of  a  rugged  hill  called 
Perranthes,  and  the  acropolis  occujned  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it  It 
is  generally  described  as  a  town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was.the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarchs;  but  in  earUer  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a  considerable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  &r  the  terri^ 
tory  extended  northward  we  are  not  infmned;  but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  dty  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremdy  fertile  plsin,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambrada  is  called  by  Dioaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  fint  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strsb.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  81,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Liv.  xxxviiL  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambrada  was  originally  a 
Thesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Thes* 
protus,  or  by  Ambrada,  daughter  of  Angeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Greek  dty  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  b.  o. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gns  (also  called  Torgus  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselus.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Periander,  who  was  d^iosed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452; 
Scymn.  454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  Pol  v.  3.  §  6, 
V.  8.  §  9;  AeL  V.E,  xii  35;  Diog.  LaSrt.  I  98.) 
Ambrada  soon  became  a  flourishing  dty,  and  the 
most  important  (^  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambradot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  b.  o.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Coroyra,  b.  o.  432.  (Herod.  viiL  45 ;  Thuc. 
i.  46.)  The  Ambradots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  dme  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  inhabitants.  The  expelled 
Ajnphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,  applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a  force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambraciots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  b.  o.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  loat  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  yean 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
xmable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
territory.    Not  di&heartetted  by  this  rejpilse,  they 
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eonoerted  a  plan  in  the  fbUowing  jear  (429),  with 
the  Pelopoonesiaiis,  for  the  oom^ete  subjngalkD  of 
Acamania.  They  had  extenave  relations  with  the 
Ghaonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Ejnnis, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a  fonnidable  army 
of  BpirotS)  with  which  they  jcnned  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  Cnemns.  The  united  f(Mt»8 
advanced  into  Acaraania  as  far  as  Stratns,  but  nnder 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  Epirots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  nusfortone,  the  Am- 
bradots  marched  against  Argoe  again  in  b.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  t^eir  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians, 
is  reUted  elsewhere.  [Aboos  Amphilochicum.] 
It  appears  that  neariy  the  whole  adnlt  military  po- 
pobuion  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thncydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  dty  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxioos  to  march 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  wonld  hare 
surrradered  without  a  blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  enterprize,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambrada  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambradots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  oooduded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambradots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  dty  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  iL  68,  80,  iiL  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambrada  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  o.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art  (PoL  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a  strongly 
firatified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rhSum  (n^ffiov).  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
Uans,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  dty  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  pert  of  Greece.  When  the  Bomans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  B.C.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
warfiire  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a  peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removfd  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  tune  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  Augna- 
tns,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopc^,  which 
he  founded  in  commemcnration  of  his  victory  at 
Actaum.    (Strab.  p.  325;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Aria  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  remains  of  the 
waUs  of  Ambrada  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
andent  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations.    The  walls  were  buUt  of  immense  quadran- 
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gular  bkwks  of  stone.  Lieut  Wolfo  measured  one 
18  ft  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropolis  may 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remains  of 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  dty  is  given 
in  the  following  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


PLAH  OF  AMBRACIA. 

1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Mt  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthus. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  andent  walls,  where 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  where 
the  remains  are  more  oonsiderable.] 

How  long  Ambrada  continued  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empre, 
and  became  again  a  place  of  imp(nrtance.  Its  modem 
name  cf  Artaia  evidently  a  corraption  of  the  river 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  eariy  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  t^  fourteenth  centnxj  Aria 
was  reckoned  tiie  chief  town  in  Acamania,  whence 
it  was  frequ^tly  called  by  the  name  of  Acamama 
simply.  Cyriacus  calls  it  sometimes  ArechtJkea 
Acanuma,  (B<5ckh,  Corpus  Truer.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  prindpsJ  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  andent  dty,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  T^e  population  of  Aria  was 
reckoned  to  he  about  7000  m  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  206,  seq. ;  Wolfo, 
Journal  of  Gtograpkioal  Society^  voL  lii.  p.  82,  seq.) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Ambrada  mentioned  by  andent  writers:  1.  Am- 
bracus.    2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.    3.  Craneia. 

Affibracus  ("Afitfpcucos)  is  described  by  Polybins 
as  a  place  well  fbrtified  by  ramparts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  marehes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  b.c. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambrada. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scylax  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambrada  had  a 
fortress  near  its  hari)our;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus  (^Arta) 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  or  Polybius. 
They  are  situated  on  a  swampy  island,  in  a  marshy 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  inclosed  an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  extent,^  and  appeared  to  be 
iigitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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merely  a  military  post,  which  was  all  that  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  grcnmd  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibid, 
p.  84.)  This  fbrtrebs  coDamaiided  the  harbour, 
which  is  described  by  Scylaz  and  Dicaearchns  (/(. 
ec)  as  a  xXtterhs  Xi/a^k,  or  a  port  with  a  narrow 
eotiance,  which  might  be  shut  with  a  chain.  The 
harbour  most  have  been  an  artificial  one;  fior  the 
present  month  of  the  Arta  is  so  obstructed  by  swampe 
and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
In  ancient  times  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dangerous,  whence  Lucan  (v.  651)  speaks  of  '*  orae 
ma]%no6  Ambraciae  portus.** 

Granoa  (Kpdtffia)  was  a  small  village  situated 
on  a  mount&in  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
Xelbentdj  which  rises  firom  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  ^rta,  immediately  opposite  to  the  town. 

Between  the  territory  of  Ambrada  and  Amphl- 
lochia,  Dicaearchns  (45)  mentions  a  people  called 
Oreitae  COpctroi),  who  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habituits  of  the  mountains  named  Makrinoro^  be- 
ginning at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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AMBRA'CIUS  SINUS  (6  'AnwpoKutht  k6\wos, 
Thuc.  L  55;  i  *A/jL€peucu€hs  ic^Aww,  PoL  iv.  63, 
Strab.  p.  325,  et  aL;  ^  ^d\cur<ra  ^  'AfifwpaKucfij 
IMon  Cass.  I.  12 :  Sinus  Ambradus,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
4;  MeL  iL  3:  GfdfofArtd)^  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  lying  between  Epims  aiul  Acamania,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Ambracia.  Polybius  (/.  c.)  de- 
scribes the  bay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
stadia  in  breadth:  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
its  circumference,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
real  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
entzanoe  of  the  gulf,  one  side  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  Actium,  is  described  under 
AcnuM.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  which 
Augustus  gsined  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
tiiis  gulf^  l^tius  (^SUv,  iL  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
Asnbradaefrondet  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
upon  the  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am- 
bradus Sinus  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
histoiy.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Aigos  Amphi- 
lochicnm,  and  Anactorium,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
brada. The  rivers  Charadra  and  Arachthus  flowed 
into  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  excellent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a  spedes 
calted  Kdarpos.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
31 1,  a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintains  its 
character  in  this  respect  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
are  most  abundant,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  soles 
and  eels.  (WolfiB,  ObgervaHom  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
in  Jommal  of  Geographical  Society ^  voL  iii.) 

AMBRY'SUS  or  AMPHRY'SUS  (;' hfjApvfTos, 
Stmb.;  "AftlSpwraos,  Pans.;  *A4»4>pwros,  Steph.  B. 
«.v.:  Etk.  'AfigpiMrioSf  *AfiSfw<rtisy  and  in  Inscr. 
*Afi€pmrffe6s:  Dhistomo).  a  town  of  Phods,  was 
sitaated  60  stadia  from  Stiris,  KE.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Mt.  Cirplds  (not  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  as  Pausanias  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
valley,  producing  abundance  of  wine  and  the  cocctM, 
or  kermes'beny,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  was  rebuilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a  double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  wei-e 
considered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  36. 
§  I,  seq.,  iv.  31.  §  5;  Str^b.  p. 423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambrysns  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhietomo^  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tow  through  Greece,  voL  L  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENA'NUS  ('A/*eVaroj,  Strab.;  •A/4<yai'<<y, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.have  'A/icAtoy^s:  'Afi«- 
vas,  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fati,  iv. 
467),  a  small  river  of  Sidly  which  flows  through 
the  dty  of  Catania,  now  called  the  GiudicelUK 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometunes  foiling  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abimdance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  GiudkeUo,  It 
is  probably  connected  with  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazdl.  iii.  1.  p.  138 ; 
Cluver.  SicH  p.  120;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  p.  218.) 
IMndar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  dty  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  fittested 
by  cdns  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  ddty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENANOX  (CastelL 
Sml,  Numism.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AMETUA.     [Cabira.] 

AMEHLA.  ('Aiucpfa,  Strab.  PtoL  Pint.  Mar.  17; 
^Afiipiov,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Amerinus :  Amelia),  one  of 
the  most  andent  and  important  dties  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7  W.  of 
Namia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a  few  miles  above  their  junction. 
(Strab.  p.  227;  PUn.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iiL  1. 
§  54;  Festus,  s.v.)  According  to  Cato  (op.  Plin. 
/.  c.)  it  was  fbundc^  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  b.  c:  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  recdved  as 
evidence  of  a  bdief  in  its  remote  antiqui^.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  andent  walls,  oonstrocted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times :  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Rome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  histoiy 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
9rator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whowas  anative 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a  flourishing 
munidpal  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  oders  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex.  Roec.  7,  9,  &c ;  Virg.  Georg.  L  265 ;  Colum.  iv. 
30,  V.  10  )  Its  hmds  were  pertioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a  munidpium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zimipt.  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr. ap. 
Gmt  p.  485. 5, 1101. 2, 1104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  andent  dte  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  and^t  walls:  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabftants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  a  line  of t  road 
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which  branches  off  from  the  Vut  Glodia  at  Baccanas 
(Baccano)  and  leads  through  Nepe  and  Falerii  to 
Ameria  and  thence  tx)  Tnder:  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Via  Amerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dis. 
tanoes,  as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
57  M.  P.  from  Rome  bj  this  route,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  a  casual  statement  of  Cicero  (pro 
Sex,  Rose.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Castellnm  Amerinum  placed 
by  the  Table  at  9  M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  Uie  road  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMERrOLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Latinm,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  those  reduced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (L  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  **  Prisd  Latini,'*  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league :  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  agun  occur  in  history; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comicukn  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Gen  and  Nibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
nmihemmoet  of  the  Uiree  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  MU  S.  Angela^  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal construction,  running  round  a  defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a  small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angdo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  oloee  to  it.  (Gell,  Top.  of 
Borne,  p.  52 ;  Nibby,  DintorrU  cU  Roma^  vol.  i.  p.  1 38  ; 
Abeken,  MitteUItaUen,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (jh  ' hijAiffiXov)  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentionedonly  by  Diodorus(xxiL  Exc  Hoesch.p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centnri{d  and  Agyrium,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  g.  269,  by  Hieron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'STRATUS  ('A^^tfTpaToj,  Steph.  B.:  Eih. 
Amestratinus:  MistreUa),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verroi  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestratus  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  fiEur  from  that  dty:  and  this 
fiict,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  MUtreUa,  now  a  con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  Ste/ano,  and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time ;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  munidpal  privi- 
leges. (Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  39 ,  43,  74 ;  Steph.  B. ».  v, ; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sicul.  x.  p.  416;  Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  placo  as  the  Amastra  of 
Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation  h 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverius 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratus  of  Polybius  and  Pliny;  both  names  being 
perfectly    well    authenticated.      [Mttistratus.] 
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That  of  Amestratus,  in  addition  to  the  tegtimoay  of 
Cicero  and  Stephanus,  is  folly  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  full, 
AMHSTPATINHN.  (CasteU.  SidL  Vet,  Nwn. 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  {AfjuHa:  Eth,  *Afu9riy6sf  Amideusis: 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modem  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  lofty  anJ  sub- 
stantial, and  oonstracted  of  the  ruins  of  andent 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  for  a  com- 
mercial dty,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  which 
occuiued  the  site  of  Diyar-Behry  was  a  town  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  CoDstantius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  Idng  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
The  historian  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  who  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a  minute 
account  of  the  siege.  (Anim.  Marc.  xix.  1,  seq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabades  in  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  x,  D.  502  (Procop.  B.  Pert. 
L  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iiL  1.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  consider 
it  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  be  more  properly 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.     [G.  L.] 

AMILUS  CA^oj:  Etk  'AM»Atof),  a  viUage  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenns,  and  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  to  Stymphalos.  (Pans.  viiL  14. 
§5;  Steph.  B.  *.r.) 

AMI'SIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amisia  (£Vm),  in  Germany.  (Tadt.  Aim,  ii.  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
dent  author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
*Aftda-tia  noticed  by  Ptdemy(ii.  1 1),  and  the^A^uacra 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  town  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  ('A^iof  or  'Ajiuurfa,  the 
Ems)^  a  river  in  northem  Germany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Weter,  and  emptying  itsdf  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  the  town  of  £m^.  The  river  was 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  R<xnans.  }n 
B.  o.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a  naval  battle  against 
the  Brocteii.  (Mela,  iiL  3;  Plin.  ff.N,  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  Amisius;  Tacit,  Ann,  i.  60,  63, 
70,  ii.  23,  who  calls  it  Ami$ia;  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  iL  1 1 ;  comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u,  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  &] 

A'MISUS  {'AfwrSs:  Eth.  'fifumjvSs.^Afdaios, 
Amisenus:  Eski  Samsun^j  a  city  of  P<mtus  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  frcHn  Sinope  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisus  are  on  a 
promontory  about  a  mile  and  a  half  NNAV.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  p^montory 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  up. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  andent  harbour  may 
still  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  water:  it  consists  of  very  large  blocks  g£ 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  rubble 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walls. 
(Hamilton,  Reeearchee  in  Asia  Minora  vuLL  p.  290.) 
The  origin  of  Amisus  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  (//.  iL  852).  Thecqiompus,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  wasfirst  founded  by  the 
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Ilileeians;  then  settled  by  a  Cappadooian  kiDg;  and 
thirdlj,  hj  Athenocles  and  some  Athenians,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Peiraeeos.  Bat  Scjmnas  of 
Chios  (Fr.  v.  101)  calls  it  a  colony  of  Phocaea,  and 
of  prior  date  to  Heracleia,  which  was  probably 
founded  about  B.  o.  559.  Raonl-Rochette  concludes, 
bat  there  seems  no  reason  for  his  conclusion,  that 
this  settlement  by  Phocaea  was  posterior  to  the  Afi- 
ksian  settlement.  (^HisUnre  des  Colomes  Grecquet, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  334.)  However  this  may  be,  Amisus 
became  tiie  most  flourishing  Greek  settlement  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euzine  after  Sinope.  The  time 
when  the  Athenian  settlement  was  made  is  uncertain. 
Gnuner  concludes  that,  because  Amisus  is  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
the  Athenian  settlement  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Anabcuis  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Plutarch  (LucttlL  19)  says  that  it  was' 
settled  by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est power,  and  when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
The  place  lost  the  name  of  Peiraeeus,  and  became 
a  rich  trading  town  under  the  kings  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  Eupator  made  Amisus  his  residence 
alternately  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a  part  to  the 
town,  which  was  called  Eupatoria  ( Appian.  Mithrid. 
78),  but  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall, 
and  probably  contained  a  different  population  from 
that  of  old  Amisus.  This  new  quarter  contained 
the  residence  of  the  king.  The  strength  of  the 
place  was  proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  (b.  a  71)  in  the 
Jlithridatic  war.  (Pint  LuculL  15,  &c.)  The 
grammarian  Tyrannio  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lucullus  when  the  place  was  captured. 

Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  subsequently 
croseed  over  to  Amisus  from  Bosporus,  and  Amisus 
was  again  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.  .(Dion 
Cass.  xHL  46.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
oaoes  in  a  battle  near  Zeleia  (Appan.  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
and  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Antonius, 
says  Straho,  "  gave  it  to  kings ;"  but  it  was  again 
rescued  from  a  tyrant  Straton,  and  made  free,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Augustus  Caesar;  and  now, 
adds  Strabo,  it  is  wdl  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
state  the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  Antonius  gave 
Amisas.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  Po- 
lemoQ  L,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  at  least  as 
early  as  b.  a  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
was.  The  &ct  of  Amisus  being  a  free  dty  under 
the  empire  appears  frxmi  the  epigraph  on  a  coin  of 
the  city,  and  frtim  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trajan  (x.  93),  in  which  he  caUs  it  "  libera  et 
foederata,''  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  its  own  laws 
by  the  &voar  of  Trajan. 

Amisus,  in  Strabo's  time,  possessed  a  good  terri- 
tory, which  included  Themiscyra,  the  dwdJing-place 
of  the  Amazons,  and  Sidene.  [G.  L.  j 
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AMITERNUM  (^'Pmxr^ftvov,  Siiab.;  ^Piidrtpva, 
Dionys.:  Amiteminus),    a  dty  of  the  Sabines  of 


great  antiquity.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Gran  Sasto  d  Italia.  Its  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  San  ViUormOj  a  village  about  5  miles 
JS.  of  Aquila.  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  {ap. 
Dionys.  i.  14,  iL  49),  this  elevated  and  ragged 
mountain  district  was  the  original  dweUing-plaoe  of 
the  Sabines,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reate.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitemum 
among  the  most  powerful  dUes  of  the  Sabines:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  enumerate  it  among  the  dties 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  territory  it 
must  certiunly  have  adjoined.  ( Viig.  A  en.  vii.  710; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  416;  Strsb.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
8.  17;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  69.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
temum as  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  293 
from  the  Sammies  (x.  39),  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  Sabine  dij  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  cwrupt,  or  there  must  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Samnium. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  suiSered  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  but  it  was  subsequently  recokmised, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colomit^  p.  356.  not.),  and  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Roman  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
level  valley  of  the  Atemus,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  ^8^.  Vittormo ;  but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  i^ls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  andent  Sabine  dty.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  deventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  dty  of  Aqttila  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ami- 
temum, as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  330;  Giustiniani,  Diss.  Geogr. 
vol.  L  p.  230;  Craven,  Abruezi^  vol.  L  pp  217 
— 219.)  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  andent  calendar,  which  is  one  of  the 
iflost  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  (Fast  Horn,  Reliqwae^ 
Romae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  {Inacr.  vol.  iL  c.  22). 

Amitemum  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
SaUust.     (Hieron.  Chron.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMMONITAE  ('AM/ioJ'rToi.LXX.  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
incestuous  connection  with  his  younger  daughter 
{Gen.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamzum* 
mims  and  occupied  their  country  {Deut  ii.  20, 21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Amon 
{Mqieb)  and  the  Jabbok  {Zerka\  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Belka,  [Amorttes]. 
Thdr  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
{Deut.  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  {Joshua^  xiiL  25,  properly  expUined  by 
Reland,  Palaest.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  was  Rabbath 
or  Rabbah,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  now 
Amman.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribes  against  the 
Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  by 
Jephthah  (Judges  zL),  Saul  (1  ^om.  sJ^xivi  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  viii.  12,  x.  xL  1.  ziL  26,  &c),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xz.),  Uzziah  (ib.  xxri.  8),  and 
Jotham  (xxvii.  5),  and  subeeqnenUy  bj  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (^Jerem,  xxviL  1,  &c^  They  renewed  their 
oppodtion  to  the  Jews  after  tue  captivity  (^Nehem, 
iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Judaa 
Maccabaens.  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  &c)  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  a  great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (^Dial.  p.  272);  but  Origeu  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  Araht^  under  which  the  Iduroaeans 
and  the  Moabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Joctanites.  (Orig.  in  Jdbtmi, 
lib.  i)  [G.  W.] 

AMMO'NIUM.    [Oask.] 

A'MNIAS  ("Afivioj,  "Afw^wj),  a  river  in  Pontos. 
In  the  broad  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  deieated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  b.  a  88. 
(Appian.  Mithridat.  c  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plam  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  {Re$eairche»^  &c  vol. 
i.  p.  862)  identifies  the  Amnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Cottambol  Chaiy  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  caUed  Kara  Su.  [G.  L.] 

ABiNI'SUS  ('AfUfurSt),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  of  Cnoesus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  ApotelenU).  It  possessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'A/uyuridScs  and  'Ajuyi<rl5«s,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  188 ;  Strab.  p.  476 ; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  iiL  877;  Gallim.  H^fmn,  in  Dion.  15; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

AMOBGOS  (JAfiopySs:  Eth.  ^Aixopyufos,  also 
'A^p7ior,  *A/iopy(Ti|9:  Amorgo),  an  island  of  the' 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Siminiides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a  mann- 
&ctor7  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  DUmyg.  526; 
PoUux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
imder  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  fevourable 
pUuses  for  banishment.  (Tac.  ^fw».  iv.  30.)  We  learn 
from  Scylax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
towns,  tiie  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanus 
{a.  V,  *Afiopy6s)f  were  Minoa  (Mlvwa,  Mtvi/ta,  Ptol. 
v.  2.  §  33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Arcesine 
(•A/B»cc<rfv»?),  and  Aegiale  {AlyidKri,  BtytaXit,  Ptd.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  upon  the  ishmd.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  Iho  island  opposite 
Naxos,  Aegiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  Minoa  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapoktj  because  it  is  icorA  t V  "f^Kiv.  It  appears, 
ftom  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  Uiat  it 
possessed  other  domes  besides  the  above- mentioQed 
torms.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (McAovIa), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  («.  v.  *ApKt<rtvn) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Aegiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  demes. 
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We  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  Milt^siAns 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  they 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a  separate  community. 
(B5ckh,  Corp.  Inter.  voL  ii.  No.  2264;  Ross,  /fifcr. 
Gr.  Ined.  voL  ii.  No.  112,  120—122.)  The  island 
contains  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Toume- 
fort, Voffage^  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Jieise,  &c  voLiL  p.  325,  seq.;  and  more  especially 
Ross,  Jifitien  au/den  Griech.  Intebij  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  tribes 
(^Gen.  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  during  the  tim^  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  the 
coming  in  of  the  ChUdren  of  Israel.  It  appean  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (Crefk  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amalb- 
KiTAB  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and  their  principal 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  {'Ai$t-Jidi), 
(Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  established 
two  powofnl  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  were 
HssHBON  and  Basak.  Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
ftxmi  the  Araon  (Mcjdt)  to  the  Jabbok  {Zerhd) 
{Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  tins  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.  {Judg€»,  xL)  This  dis- 
trict comprehendiBd  Mount  GileSid,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex* 
tended  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extreraky  of 
the  Premised  Land,  to  Mount  Hermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  {Numb.  xxL;  DeiU. 
iLiii.;  lC%rofi.v.  23.)  All  this  region  was  compre- 
hended in  Pebaea.  The  Amorites  are  also  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judges,  L  34),  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  south- 
eastern  extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  zxxiv.  4,  and 
Joehua,  xv.  3),  and  the  practice  of  usmg  this  name 
as  a  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  iUfficult  to  determine  their  exact 
Hmits.  [G.W.] 

AMOmUM  CAti6ptotf'.  Eth.  'A/topic^s),  a  dtj 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  pro* 
bable  position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinus 
(J?ai!aJ7iMar)andLaodicea.  Hamilton  (^iSeiearcAet, 
&c.  vol.  L  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Eergan  KalSh, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city;  but  the 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  determinatioii 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  C^^'  ^^  'A/iwrnos),  a  plaoe  where 
Darius  settled  t^e  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod.  vL 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  description  does  not  enable  us 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vi 
28),  who  caUs  it  "  Colonia  Miletiorum."  Taetzes 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Harduin's  note  on  PEn. 
vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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AHPELOS  (*AAcir6Aos),  a  promontory  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  ^thoiua  in  Chfdcidice  in 
Macedcoda,  called  by  Herodotns  the  Toronaean  pro- 
montory. It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
C,  Kmidli,  and  Derrhis,  whidi  is  nearer  to  the 
dty  of  Torone,  to  C.  Dhripano,  (Herod,  vii.  123 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.».;  PtoL  in.  13.  §  12.) 

AMPELU'SIA,  or  COTES  PROM,  (o/  Kc^rcif, 
Strab.  p.  825 ;  K«6tt;?  iSucftov,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2  :  ap- 
porently  also  the  Gotta  of  Plin.  zxzii.  2.  s.  6 : 
C.  Spartely  or  Etpartd,  a  cormption  of  the  Arabic 
AckbertOj  or  CkbertU-,  also  Jtas-  or  Tar/-  esh- 
SMakhar)^  the  NW.  headland  of  Manretania  Tingi- 
tana  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  about 
10  miles  W.  of  Tingis  (Tangier),  Cotes  was  its 
native  name,  of  whidi  the  Greek  Ampelusia  (vme- 
dad)  was  a  translation  (Strab.  I  c ;  Plin.  t.  1 ; 
Mela.  L  5).  It  is  a  remarkable  object ;  a  predpitons 
Tock  of  grey  freestone  (with  basaltic  oolu^nuis,  ac- 
cording to  Drmnmond  Hay,  but  this  is  doubtful), 
pierced  with  many  caves,  among  which  one  in  par- 
ticular was  shown  in  ancient  times  as  sacred  to 
Hercules  (Mela,  I.  c) ;  from  these  caves  mill-stones 
were  and  still  are  obtained.  Its  height  is  1043  feet 
above  the  sea.  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  oflfeet 
(wpiirovs)  of  M.Atlas ;  and  it  is,  in  fiict,  the  western 
point,  as  Abtla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
great  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  hills 
form  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  the  length  of  the 
Strait  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 
shore,  opposite  to  Ampelusia,  at  a  distance  of  22  niOeB, 
was  Junoms  Pr.  '(C,  Trafalgar).  Mela  is  very 
CKi^dt  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Straits  through  these  points  (i.  5, 
ii.  6,  iiL  10  ;  his  last  words  are,  Ampelusia  in 
nottrwn  Jam  /return  vergens,  operis  hujus  atque 
AUamtki  litoris  terminus  /  so  Plin.  v'  1,  Pnmon^ 
torium  Oceani  extimum  Ampelusia).  The  erroneous 
Dodon  of  the  andents  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
part  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this 
pranontorytheW.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Strab. 
L  e.)  Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a 
lazge  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  and  the  promontoiy  of  Hermaeum;  but 
whether  his  Hermaeum  is  our  Ampelusia,  or  a  point 
farther  S.  on  the  W.  coast,  is  doubtful.  Gosselln 
(a^.  Bredow,  ii.  47),  and  Better  (Erdkunde,  voL  L 
p.  336),  regard  .Ajnpelusia  as  identical  with  the 
Soloeis  of  Herodotus  (iL  32)  and  Hanno  (Peripl 
p.  2).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHAXITIS  CAM0a|7T«),  the  maritime  part 
of  Mygdonia  in  Macedom'a,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Axins,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot- 
tiaea  from  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Polybins.  No  town  of  tins  name  is  mentioned  by 
andent  writers,  though  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on 
cdns.  (PoL  V.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§§  10, 14;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 
AMPHEIA  C'AM4>«<a:  Eth.  'AM4>«ii5),  a  town  of 
Messoua,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
a  hill  well  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  tiie  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messenian  war,  and  was  made  their  head-quarters 
in  conducting  their  operations  against  the  Messe- 
nians.  Its  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
I^ieake  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
Xttria,  and  by  Boblaye  on   the   mountain   calU>d 
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Kohala.    (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Leake,  Morea,  toL  i. 
p.  461 ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  109.) 

AMPHI'ALE.     [Aeoaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLELA.  ('Afupbcata, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  'A^dfAeio,  Pans.:  Eth.  'A/it- 
^iKutisj  ^AfjupiKXutis),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  andent 
traditions,  the  Amphictyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphideia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TEiA  (*04>iTc(a),  in  ccmsequence  of  a  legend,  which 
Pausauias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhi,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans. 
X.  3.  §  2,  X.  33.'  §  9,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHIDOLI  ('A/Jut>iZo\oi),  a  town  m  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  CA/i0i&iA(j,  'Afifpi9o\la). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  or  Margalae  was  situated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  Amphiddi  is  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Acboreia.]  (Xen./feBl  iiL2.  §30;  Strab. 
pp.341,  349;  Leake,  Pelponnesiaca,  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENELA.  ('Afupiy4v€M:  Eth.  'A/upiyt- 
vt^s),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Hom. 
II  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  andent  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Macistia,  a  district  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Madstia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a  temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  ».;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA  ('An<piXox(a:  Eth.  'AAtt^fXo- 
Xos),'a  small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
bradotgulf,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Ambraciaand  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  AgraeL  It  did  not  ex- 
tend £u:  inland.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  foet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hellenio 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
thdr  name  from  the  Argive  Ainphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  but  their  countiy  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
ScyL  p  12.)  Thdr  lineage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Acamanians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  included  in 
the  Boman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicum, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a  few  vilhiges  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  thdr  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.  .  [Aroos  Amphilo- 
chicum.] 

AMPHIMALLA  ('A/ti^r/ioXAo,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plm.  iv,  20;  *Afupifid\ioy,  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  ('AfMl>ifia\^s  k6\vo$,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  Ar- 
miro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  oi  Suda, 

AMPHFPOLIS    CA/«^/iroA«j  :    Eth.   'A^«r<>. 
KirTii,  Amphipolites :   Adj.  Amphipolitanus,  Just, 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a  town  in  Macedonjii,  situated  upon 
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An  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  just  below  its  egreas  from  the  lake  CerdnitiB, 
at  the  distance  of  25  stadia,  or  abo^t  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  (Thuc  iv.  102.)  The  Strymon 
flowed  almost  ronnd  the  town,  whence  its  name 
Amphi-polis.  Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  stands  in  a  pass, 
which  traverses  tne  mountains  bordering  the  Stiy- 
monic  gulf;  and  it  oonmiands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into  Um  great 
Macedonian  plains.  In  its  vicinity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Moont  Pangaeus,  and  large 
forests  of  ship-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  "  Nine-Ways  "  C^^*^  ^»0»  ^o™ 
the  many  roads  which  met  at  this  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a  Thradan  people.  Aris- 
tagoras  of  ACletus  first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but 
was  cut  off  with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians,  b.  c. 
497.  (Thuc.  Ic;  Herod,  v.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of 
10,000  cobuists,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  but  they  met  with  the  same  fiite  as  Aris- 
tagoras,  and  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabescus,  b.  o.  465.  (Thuc.  L  100,  iv.  102; 
Herod,  ix.  75.)  So  valuable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  colony  in  b.  c. 
437  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  drove  the 
Thracians  out  of  Nine-Ways,  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Strymon; 
on  the  other  side  Agnon  built  a  waU  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a  bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  following  plan  will  illustrate  the 
preceding  account    (Thuc  iv.  102.) 


PLAK  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  AMPHIPOLIS. 

1 .  SitA  of  Amphip(dis. 

2.  SiteofEion. 

3.  Ridge     connecting     Amphipolis     with     Mt. 
Pangaeus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  marks 
aci*06S  indioate  the  gates. 

5.  Palisade  {<rra6pwfjLa)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon. 

6.  Lake  Cerdnitis. 

7.  Mt  Cerdylium. 

8.  Mt  Pangaeus. 
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Amphipolis  soon  became  ao*  important  dty,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  the  jewel  of  their 
empire.  In  b.  c.  424  it  surrendered  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian  general  Brasidas,  without  offering  any 
resistance.  The  historian  Thucydides,  who  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  coast,  arrived  in 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Eion,  the  port 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stcymon,  bat  too 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  &Iling  into 
the  hands  of  Bmsidas.  (Thuc.  iv.  103^107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipolb  caused  both  indignatbn  and 
alarm  at  Athens,  and  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Thucydides.  lu  b.  c.  422  the  Athenians  sent  a 
large  force,  under  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  This  expedition  completely 
failed;  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss,  but  Brasidas  as  well  as  Cleon  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  commanders  are 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  his  account 
Is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  narrative  of  Grote. 
(Thuc.  V.  6 — 11;  Grote,  Eitt,  of  Greece,  vol  vL 
p.  634,  seq.) 

From  this  time  Amphipdis  continued  independent 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  treaty  made  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.  a  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens;  but  its  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender  to  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
Amjihipolis  afterwards  became  dosely  allied  with 
Olynthus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  under 
Timotheus  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  o.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  Amphipolis  a  free 
city;  but  in  the  following  year  (358)  he  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  amiexed  it  permanently  to  hia 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donians, till  the  conquest  of  their  countiy  by  Che 
Romans  in  b.  c.  1 68.  The  Romans  made  it  a  free 
dty,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts, 
into  which  they  divided  Macedonia.  (Dem.  m 
Arittocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvL  3.  8;  Liv.  xlv.  29; 
PUn.  iv.  10.) 

The  ddty  chiefly  worshipped  at  Amphipolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Brauroinia 
(Diod.  xviii.  4;  Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  coins  of  the  d^,  and  the 
ruins  of  whose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  An- 
tipater  of  Thessalonica.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  L  no.  705.) 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphipolis 
was  the  grammarian  Zoilus. 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  was  called 
Chrysopolis  under  £e  Byzantine  empire;  but  Tafel 
has  dearly  shown,  in  the  works  cited  bdow,  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Clarysopolis  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  also 
pdnted  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  Amphipolis  was 
called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  NeohhdriOj  in  Turkish  Jeiu-Keuiy  or  -"  New- 
Town."  There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  both  Leake  and  Cousinery  found  among 
them  a  curious  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  containing  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  two  €£  thdr  citizens,  Philo  and  Stratodes. 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  envoys 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  is 
therefore  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Stratodes 
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mentioned  in  the  inscription.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica, 
p.  498|  seq.,  De  Via  EgruUia^  Pars  Orient,  p.  9 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  seq.; 
Coosineiy,  Voyage  dans  le  Macedoine,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 
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COIN   OP   AMPHII»OLIS. 

AHPHISSA  (^Kn^wcra:  Eth.  *Afi<pKr(raios,  *Afi- 
^MTo-f^T,  Amf^iissensis :  Adj.  Amphissias:  Sdlofta), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  sitoated  in  a 
pass  at  the  head  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  and  sar- 
roonded  hj  monntains,  from  which  circomstance  it 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Paosanias  (x.  38.  §  4)  places  it  at  the  distance  cf 
120  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  Aeschines  (m  Ctetiph. 
p.  71)  at  60  stadia:  the  latter  statement  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  we  learn  from  modem  travellers  that 
the  real  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  7  miles. 
According  to  tradition,  Arophissa  was  called  after  a 
njmph  cf  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Macar  and 
granddaoghter  of  Aeolns,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
(Pans.  2.  e.)  On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
many  of  the  Locrians  removed  to  Amphissa.  (Herod. 
viiL  32.)  At  a  later  period  the  Amphictyons  de- 
dared  war  against  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
had  dared  to  cultivate  the  Crissaean  plain,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  pilgrims 
who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle  at  DelphL  The 
decree  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  Am- 
pbissians  was  moved  by  Aeschines,  the  Athenian 
Pylagoras,  at  the  Ampluctyonic  CoonciL  The  Am- 
phic^rons  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
of  Hacedon,  who  took  Amphissa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  B.C.  338.  (Aesch.  in  Ctesiph,  p.  71, 
seq.;  Strab.  p.  419.)  The  city,  however,  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  was  sufficiently  populous  in  b.  c. 
279  to  supply  400  hoplites  in  the  war  against  Bren- 
nns.  (Paua.  x.  23.  §  1.)  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
(liv.  xxxvii  5,  6.)  When  Augustus  founded  Ni- 
•opoiis  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  great  many 
Aetohans,  to  escape  being  removed  to  the  new  dty, 
took  up  their  abode  in  ijnphissa,  which  was  thus 
TCckoned  an  Aetolian  dty  m  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(x.  38.  §  4).  This  writer  describes  it  as  a  flourish- 
ing pboe,  and  well  adorned  with  public  buildings. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Sdlona,  where 
the  walls  of  the  andent  acropolis  are  almost  the 
only  remains  of  the  andent  dty.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  seq.) 

AMPHITBOPE.     [Attica.] 

AMPHBY'SUS  C'Afi^ipucros).  1.  A  town  of 
Pboda.     See  Axbrtsub. 

2.  A  small  river  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt  Othiys, 
,  azid  flowing  near  Alus  mto  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It 
i«  eeldjrated  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  Apdlo  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus. 
(Stnb.  pp.  433,  435;  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Yirg. 
Georff.  iiL  2;  Ov.  Met  I  680,  vii.  229;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
jective Ampkrysim  is  used  in  rdference  to  Apollo. 
Tims  Tu^  {Aen,  vl  398)  calls  the  Sibyl  Am- 


phrytia  vales.  Statius  {Sih.  i.  4.  105)  nses  the 
adjective  Amphrysiacus  in  the  same  sense. 

AMPSAGA  CAAi^'ciro,  PtoL:  Wad  el  KOir,  or 
Sujjimary  and  lugher  up  Wadi  Roumel)t  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  but  important  as 
having  been  (in  its  lower  course)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mauretania  and  Numidia,  according  to  the 
later  extent  of  those  regions  (see  the  articles  and 
Africa).  It  is  composed  of  several  streams,  rising 
at  diflerent  points  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  forming 
two  chief  branches,  which  unite  in  36**  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  6°  10'  £.  long.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  of  the  promontoiy  Tretum  {Fas 
Seba  BouSy  i.  e.  Seven  Capes).  The  upper  course  of 
the  Ampsaga  is  the  eastem  of  these  two  rivers 
(  W.  Roumet)^  which  flows  past  Constantinehj  the 
andent  Cirta;  whence  the  Ampsaga  was  called 
Fluvius  Cirtensb  (Vict  Vit.  de  Pers.  Vand.  2);  the 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  River  of  ConstanHnehj  as  well 
as  Wadi  Roumel.  This  branch  is  formed  by  several 
streams,  which  converge  to  a  point  a  little  above 
Conetanimeh,  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  pbu;es  the  month 
of  the  Ampsaga  222  Roman  miles  £.  of  Caesarea. 
(This  is  the  trae  reading,  not,  as  in  the  common 
text,  cccxxiL,  see  Sillig.)  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  §  20)  places 
it  much  too  far  £.  A  town,  Tucca,  at  its  mouth, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  only;  its  mouth  still  forms  a 
small  port,  Marsa  Zeitotm.  (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
folio  ed.  Oxf.  1738,  Exploration  Scientifique  de 
VAlffMe,  vol.  vii.  p.  357.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPSANCTl  or  AMSANCTl  VALLIS,  a  ce- 
lebrated valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pinL,  about  10  miles  SE.  of  Aeculanum.  The  fine 
dei»cription  of  it  given  by  Virgil  {Aen.  vii.  563 — 
572)  is  familiar  to  all  scholars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  by  Claudian  (De  Rapt. 
Pros.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangely  confounded 
by  some  geographers  with  the  lake  of  Cutiliae  near 
Reate;  but  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  Hirpini,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  both  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36;  Plin.  il  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mofete^  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  leam  firom  Pliny,  a  temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site:  it  has  been  visited  by 
several  reoent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Virgil;  but  the  dark  woods 
Avith  which  it  was  previously  surrounded  have  lately 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  are  the  sulphureous 
vapours  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
animals  who  have  incautiously  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  sufibcated  by  them,  when  crossing 
the  valley  in  their  flight  It  is  about  4  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modem  town  of  Frigento.  (Roma- 
nelU,  vol.  ii.  p.  351;  Swinbume's  Travels,  voL  i.  p. 
128;  Craven's  >46ri«»,  vol  ii.  p.  218;  Daubpny, 
on  Volcanoes,  p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE  ('A^kAox:  Eth.  'A/nwicAoroy,  'A^w- 
KAmt ^,  Amyclaieus),  an  andent  town  of  Laconla, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastem  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
20  stadia  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a  district  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (PoL  v. 
19 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  nxwt 
cdebrated  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  age. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Amyclas,  the  father  of  Hyadnthus,  and 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called  Amydaei  Fraltres. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  §  3;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  413.)  Amyclae 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  584),  and  it  con- 
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tinafid  to  nuuntain  its  independenoe  as  an  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesns  by  the 
DcHiaos.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conqnest  of  Peloponneeus  as  efiected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amyclae  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomns, 
as  a  reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonomos  is  further  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  bdfore  the  first  Meesenian 
war  that  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Paus. 
iii.  2.  §  6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  &Ise  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "  Amyclae 
perished  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
AmycliM  iptU  iacUumior.  (Serv.  ctd  Virg.  Aen. 
X.  564.)  '  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae  became  a  village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  ^e  festival  of  the  Hyadnthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  azmually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  AmycUwut.  The 
throne  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a  cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathydes 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  number  of 
bas-relie&,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pan- 
sanias  (iiL  18.  §  9,  seq.;  IHcL  of  Biogr,  art.  Bo- 
thydet). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  SHo- 
vohhdri,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  SklavokKdri  is  a 
Sclavouian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century;  and  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
dae.  Accoidingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  hjive 
been  situated  between  SkUwokh6ri  and  Sparta,  on 
the  hill  of  AglUa  Kyriaki,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Morea^ 
vol.  L  p.  135,  seq.,  Ptbponnuiaca^  p.  162.) 

AMYCLAE,  a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be* 
tween  T.irracina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amydanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  H,  N,  adv.  8 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
conians  who  had  emigrated  from  the  dty  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a  strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servins  of  the  inhabitanto  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swanns  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  dty  the  legend  oonunonly  related 
of  the  destruction  cf  the  Laconian  Amydae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacitae  Amyclae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  564;  Sil. 
ItaL  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  dose  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
whence  Martial  terms  it  "  Amyclae  Fnndanae"  (xiii. 
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115).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  on  a 
rocl^  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a  villa 
of  llberius,  called  Spklumoab,  from  the  natural 
cavema  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  emperor 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  fidling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a  party  of  friends.  (Tac 
Ann.  if.  59 ;  Suet.  Tib.  39 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The 
andent  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  modern  village  of  Sperlonga,  about 
8  miles  W.  of  Gaeta,  where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  their  andent 
architectural  deoorationa.  (Craven's  ^6nce>,  voL  L 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MTDON  (^AfiviAy)j  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paeonians 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stephanus  B.  (Horn.  IL  iL  849; 
comp.  Stnb.  p.  330;  Juv.  iiL  69.) 

AMYMCTNE.    [Lbrka.] 

A'MYBUS  ("A/ivpot:  Eth.  'A^vpc^),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
fitUing  into  the  lake  Boebsis.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hedod  as  the  "  vine-bearing  Amyms.**  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  called  the  Amyrio  plain  (rh 
^A/ivpiMr  irtitov)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kaetri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  w 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Schd.  ad  Apott. 
mod.  I  596;  VaLFlacc  iL  11;  Pd.  t.  99;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  CAfUHTTis),  an  Indian  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  flowing  post  a  dty  called  Cata- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Ind.  4),  which  Mannert  supposes, 
from  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  fidls  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Hurdwar, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Patterea  (Man- 
nert, ToL  V.  pt  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

AMY'ZON  (^kti.v(d»v\  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caria.  (Strah.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  cdtadd 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Aeia  Mmcr, 
p.  238.)  [G.  L.] 

ANABUBA,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  the  route  of  the  coosul  Cn.  Manlius 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  f  Alav- 
deb]  ;  probably  Kirk  Hinn  (Hamilton).      [G.  L.] 

ANACAEA.    [Attica.] 

ANACTO'RIUM('AiroirT3pioF:j&rt.'AiweT<^MOj), 
a  town  in  Acanania,  situated  on  the  Ambradot  gulf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambradot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  i«as  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anao- 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonised  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeaas ; 
but  in  the  war  between  (hese  peoples,  in  b.  a  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acamanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expeQed.  Aogostus 
removed  ite  inhabitanto  to  the  town  of  l^oopolis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  oppodte  coast  of  Epiros, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latte. 
dty.  The  dte  of  Anactorium  has  been  disputed 
and  depends  upon  the  podtion  assigned  to  Actiom 
It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  be 
pUced  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambradot  gulf  on  La 
i\mto,and  Anactorium  on  (7.  Jfodonna.  fAcnuM.l 
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At  Htd  woftem  extremity  of  the  latter  promontory 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  town,  aboat  two  miles  in 
drcnmferenoe,  which  Leake  supposes  to  have  been 
Anactorium.  Thej  are  situated  near  a  small  church 
of  St.  Peter,  whidi  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
place.  Other  writers  place  Anactorium  at  VoMiza^ 
CO  the  E.  extremity  of  the  promontory,  but  with  lees 
prohaMlity.  (Thuc.  i.  55,  iii.  114,  iv.  49,  vii.  31; 
Strab.  X.  pp.  450—452;  Dionys.  i  51 ;  Pans.  v.  23. 
§  3;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  49a)  •  ' 
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com  OF  AKACTORIUH. 

ANAEA.     [AiWAEA.] 

ANA'GNL^  (^Ayceypia:  ^f&.  Anagninus),  anan- 
dent  dty  of  Lataum  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term,  but  which  m  earher  times  was  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  Hemicans.  It  is  still  called  ^no^ 
and  is  atnated  on  a  hiD  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina, 
41  miles  from  Bome,  and  9  from  Ferentinnm.  Vligil 
calls  it  *'  the  wealthy  Anagnia"  (^Aen.  viL  684),  and 
it  appears  to  have  in  early  ages  enjoyed  the  same 
kind  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the 
Heraicans,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 
Hence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  we 
find  Laevus  Cispius  of  Anagnia  leading  a  force  of 
Henican  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  cf  the  Boman 
long.  (Yarro  ap.  Feet  «.  v.  SepUmonUo^  p.  351 ; 
m^uhr,  vol.  ii  p.  86.)  At  a  later  period  we  find 
C.  Marciua  Tremulus  recorded  as  triumphing  *'  de 
Awagnima  Hemidsque.*'  (Fast  Capt)  No  separate 
mention  of  Anagnia  occurs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
of  the  Hemicans  with  Bome  in  b.  c.  486;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  friendship  the  Hemicans 
at  length  became  disafiected  towards  their  Boman 
alfies,  it  was  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a  general 
council  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
their  a\j.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Bome:  but  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 
and  were  easily  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  consul 
C.  Mardus  Tremulus  b.  a  306.  For  the  pnuninent 
part  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  ^ey  were 
punished  by  receiving  the  Boman  civitat  without  the 
right  of  snffiage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  Praefectura.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43;  Died.  xx.  80; 
Festns.  #.  v.iftinin*pttifn,p.  127,  and«.  o.iVoe/ecfura, 
pu  233.)  The  period  at  which  the  city  obtidned  the 
fun  mnm'fipal  privil^es,  which  it  ceitain]y  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  xmcertain; 
hut  from  the  repeated  allusions  of  the  great  orator 
(who  had  himself  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  is 
dear  that  it  stUl  continued  to  be  a  populous  and 
flourishing  town.  Strabo  also  calls  it  "  a  considerable 
dty."  (Cic  pro  Dom.  30,  PhUipp.  iL  41,  ad- 
AU,  xiL  1 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  238.)  Its  position  on  the 
Via  Latina  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  its  territory  was  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 
Pyrrfaus  (who  according  to  one  account  even  made 
himself  master  of  the  dty)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 
his  sadden  advance  frtnn  Capua  upon  Bome  in  b.  c. 
211.  (Appian.  Samn,  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi  9.)  Under 
the  Boinan  empre  it  continued  to  be  a  munidpal 


town  of  some  consideration;  but  though  we  are  told 
that  it  recdved  a  Boman  colony  by  the  command  of 
Drusus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
dther  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  361;  Plin.  iiL 
5.  s.  9 ;  OrelL  Imcr,  120;  Grater,  p.  464.  2, 3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (SI.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  dty  itself  abounded  in  ancient  tei^ples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a  letter  to  Fronto.  (Front  Epp.  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valens,  the  general  of 
Vitcllius.     (Tac.  HUt  iii.  62.) 

Anagni  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
be  a  dty  of  importance,  and  is  stiU  an  episcopal  see, 
with  a  population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent podtion  hdd  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  those  massive  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  dties  of  the  Hemicans 
are  so  conspicuous:  the  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Boman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nel  LaeiOj  pp.  22,23;  Hoare's  Chssical 
Tow,  vd.  i.  p.  320,  &c)  It  is  clear  from  the 
statements  both  of  Cicero  uid  M.  Aurelius  that  the 
andent  dty  occupied  the  same  dte  as  the  modem 
one,  about  a  mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a  hill  of 
oondderable  elevation :  the  station  on  that  road  called 
the  CoMPiTUM  Anagninum,  which  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraiies  at  8  miles  from  Ferentinimi,  must  have 
been  near  the  dte  of  the  modem  Osteria,  where  the 
road  still  turns  oflf  to  Anagni  We  leam  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a  grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  drcus  beneath  the  dty,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  was  known  by  the  singular 
efdthet  of  *^  Maritimus."  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxviL  4;  Itin. 
Ant  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Pent)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ANAGYBU'S  (*Ayayvpovs,-ovvros:  JEth^'Aya- 
yvpdaios')y  a  demus  of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  dtuated  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pausanias  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  ruins  of 
AjiagjTus  have  been  found  near  Vari.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  Pans.  i.31.  §  1;  Harpocrat,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.;  L€&ke,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

ANAITICA  or  ANAITIS.     [Armknia.] 

ANAMABI.    [Ananes.] 

ANAMIS  CAyafus),  a  river  of  Carmania,  which 
b  caUed  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi  25).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  anchored  on  the  voyage  frx>m  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozda.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c.  33.)  The  outlet  of 
the  AnamiB  was  on  the  east  dde  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27^  N.  lat,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormue  or  Homtm.  The  Anamis  is 
the  Ibrahim  Rud  or  Biver.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  CAvoi'cs),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who, — acoordmg  to  Polybius  (ii  1 7),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwdt  between  the  Padus  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Bdans,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  the  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padane  Gauls,  immediatdy  adjoining  the  Ligurians. 
It  has  been  og^'ectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  Anamabi  of  the  same  author  (ii  32),  a  name 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  he  places  opposite  to 
the  Insubres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 
(Schwdgh.  ad  iL  c. ;  Cluver./taZ.  p.  265.)  If  so,  they 
occupied  the  territory  on  which  the  colony  of  Pla- 
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centia  was  shortly  after  foanded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarns.       [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  PORTUS.    [Nioaka.] 

A'NAPHE  i'Aydffni:  Eth,*A>fcupfuos:  Anaphe, 
Namfi  or  Namfio)^  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originaUy  called 
Membliams  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Europa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Aigonants, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  isl^d  as  a 
place  of  reftige  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
stcnrm.  (Orpheus,  Argon,  1363,  seq. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  Apon.  Bhod.  iv.  1 706,  seq. ;  Con6n,  49 ;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  B.  9.v,%  Plin.  ii  87,  iv.  12;  Or.ifet 
viL  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
tills  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  andent  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Boss,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
Httle  fertility,  and  stiU  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
npon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  alMndon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Vogage,  &c., 
ToL  i  p.  212,  seq.;  Boss,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phSUche  Ifuchrifteny  in  the  Tranaactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1 838,  p.  401 ,  seq. ;  Bo68,i2nwii 
auf  den  Griechischen  Intdn,  voL  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
BSckh,  C<yrp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  ('Ai^cfc^wn-oj:  Elh,  ♦Awi- 
^^(TTiof :  Andvyao)^  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Veetig.  4.  §  43 :  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANATUS  ("Annroj).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivera  of  Sicily, 
which  risesabout  a  mile  frx>mthe  modem  town  of  Bus- 
cendy  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
watera  of  the  Cyane.  Its  buiks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
si^es  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
vaUey  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  watera  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivera  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(AeL  V,  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Mel,  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  Imown  as  the  Alfeo^ 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheufl  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  mi^  as  the  Anapo.  (Thnc.  vL  96,  viL  78; 
Theocr.  i.  68;  Pint  Ditm,  27,  TimoL  21;  Liv. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  foe;  Fazell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palus  Ltsimsleia  (ji 
Xifunri  ii  Av<ri/i«Acia  KoXovfUtni')  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (viL  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Ajiapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  c^  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  NeapoUs  of  Syracuse  and  the  month  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  fidling  into  the  Achelous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.    [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'BEI  MONTES  (ri  *Apdp€a  ifprj),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  AUaiy  not  &r  from  the 
sources  of  the  (76  or  Irtish,  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AnareL  (PtoL 
vi  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARI'ACAE  0a»^«^«,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5,  ernmeously  *A/iap<cCictu), 
a  peq>le  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighboun  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  (*Arap<(Ui}),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xL  pp.  508, 
514 ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Sdin.  51 ;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.) 

ANABTES  (Caes.  B.  G,  vi  25),  ANABTI 
CAyaprot,  Ptol.  iiL  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (^TheUi),  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
adjmea  Dacorum  et  Anartima,  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  ih^hvasi  GHodiana,  L  e.  Wadi-Ana, 
river  AnaSy  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  fblL)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  o£  tiie  peninsula,  like  the  Tagns 
and  the  Baetis  {Gvadaljuivir^f  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  some  general  direction, 
from  K  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S. ;  the  Anas  b  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  coimtry  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Bomans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.  It  feO  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gades 
{Cadiz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (^C.  St  Vin- 
cent). It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iiL  1. 
s.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  T«amininm  ;  and,  at  one  time  diflnsed 
into  miarshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a  narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  S.35;  Mela,  ii.  I.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  |Jaces  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  The 
source  is  dose  to  the  village  of  Ota  la  Mantiel,  in 
La  Mancha,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spun 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno,  in  about  39°  N.  hit.  and 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a  marah, 
from  a  series  <^  small  lakes  called  Lagtmas  de  i2ay- 
dera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
peara  and  runs  undergroundjor  12  miles,  bunstiDg 
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forth  again,  near  Ikiymid,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Lot  Ojos  de  Guaduma  {the  eifes  of  the  Chiadkma). 
After  receiving  the  considerable  river  Gi^uela  from 
tile  N.,  it  nms  westward  through  La  Mancha  and 
£strema<htra,  as  far  as  JBadajoZj  where  it  turns  to 
the  Sw,  and  fiiUs  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  hj  Aifo- 
monU,  the  other  mquth  mentioned  bj  Straho,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  L^e,  being  long 
since  dosed.  The  valley  of  the  Guadiana  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moun- 
tams  of  ToUdOy  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  Its  whole 
coarse  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  barges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
ooonted  for  by  the  little-rain  that  &11b  on  the  table- 
land. Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Morena)  are  inconsiderable  streams; 
the  (mly  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
is  the  Adrus  (Albarageiui),  whidi  falls  into  it 
oppofflte  Badajoz,  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Seinitic  verb  (JBawu^  Punic;  Hanasa^ 
Aiab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  ditappear,  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right  (Ford,  Hcmdbooh  of  i^in, 
p.  83.)  [P.S.] 

ANATHO  QAvaBA :  Anah),  as  the  name  appears 
in  Isidoms  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethauna  (Betfovro,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  D'Anville 
(L*Euphrate,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Zosimus  (iii.  14)  caUs  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julian's  Persian  campaign  (a.d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  position  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tkmed.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Anah,  or  near  it 

Anah  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
34|^  N.L.).  Anah  itself  occupies  a  "  fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rode  and  the  swifl-flowing  waters."  (London  Qeog. 
•/burn.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
positian  fiu*  commerce  in  andent  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  route.  When  Juhan  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
iometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  empenar  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  {TraoeU  in  Turkey  and  PeniOy  iil  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Baawolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582,. 
1583,  speaks  of  the  dive,  dtnm,  orange,  and  other 
fruits  growing  there.  The  island  of  Anah  is  covered 
with  ruins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
akmg  Uie  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  Hillah,  the  site 
of  Babylon,  fdlowiog  the  course  of  the  river.  (London 
Geog.  Jowm.  voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
four  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah,  [G.  L.J 

ANATIS.    [AsAMA.] 

ANAUA  CArava),  a  salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  Xiczee  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Cdossae.  (Herod.  viL  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  lake  of  Chardah,  or  Hadji  Tom  GhhietU^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  smmner,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
of  salt  on  Uie  mud.    The  salt  is  cdlected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  suppUes  the  ndghbonrhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (Anab,  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  fhnn  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Asia  Minor^  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Bwrdur 
or  BidduTj  which  is  some  distance  S£.  of  Chardak, 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
husus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Anian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  Cdaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania.** 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sagalassus 
to  Cdaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Bvidur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagakssus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hanultond)serve8(/2sMarcA««,&c. 
voL  L  p.  496),  that  BMm'  is  only  sUghtiy  braddsh, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage^  &o.  i  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  *'  five  days"  of  Alex- 
ander  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAUBUS  ( "Avoids),  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  ( ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  3 ;  Simonid.  ap, 
Aihen,  iv.  p.  172,  e;  Apdlod.  L9.  §  16 ;  Strab.ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vL  370 ;  Leake,  Norihem  Greece^ 
vol  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZABBUS  or  -A  (!Avi(a^s,  'Ap6(ap€a  : 
Eth.  'Afax^o^c^t,  Anaearbenm),  a  dty  of  Cihda, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  dther  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  frxnn  the 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  1 1  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  (s.  v.  Kv6^a)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  'Ard- 
iaff6os)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Anazarbus, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  dty,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesius  (Amm.  Marc  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  Dios- 
corides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazarbus ;  but  the 
period  of  Dioscorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilida  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilida  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anawasy  or  Amnuuy^  is  described  (jAmdon  Geog, 
Joum,  voL  vii.  p.  42 1 ),  but  without  any  exact  descrip- 
tion of  its  podtion,  as  containing  ruins  **  backed  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of  various  archi- 
tecture." It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a  deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672 ;  Diod.  zviii.  62,  xix.  56 ;  Plut  Eumen.  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbns,  this  is  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Cilicia 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Pococke's  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anaumsy  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  tiie  hill  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a  city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  (»ld  traveUer  (Willebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a  place  called  Naversa 
(manifestly  a  corruption  of  Anazarbus)  or  Ancnoasyy 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8  German  milee  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  in  Britam,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  JETen/y,  a  locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact     (Caes.  B,  G.  v.  21.)         [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALECATxwi?^'?,  'A7x«(\«to,  *A7X"^o»: 
Eth,  *A7xmA6i;s),  a  town  of  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
phanos («.  9.  'A^x'^^^)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a  river  Anchiileus.  One  story  whidi  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazabbus.]  Aristobulus,  quoted  by 
Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sanlanapalus 
was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (jvirov 
hlBivov)  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  "•  some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  that  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  fbr£h,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed.**  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
interpolation  in  the  text  After  these  six  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds:  "  Choerilus,  also,  men- 
ti(His  these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated."  The  two  hexameters 
wlii<£  then  follow,  are  a  paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  529)  quotes 
AristobuluB  aa  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moxmd  at  Kinus  (Nineveh)^  whidi  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  efiect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  interpolated 
in  Strabo's  text,  but  he  adds  a  seventh.  He  there 
dtes  Chiysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  tbe  Greek  para- 
phrast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
iiowever  (p.  529),  just  like  a  mere  collector  who 
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uses  no  judgment,  gives  a  third  story  about  a 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  whero 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  "  but  now  is  dead  ;*' 
which  suggests  very  difierent  reflections  from  the 
other  version.  Arnan  (^Anab.  ii.  6),  probably  fol- 
lowing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  frwn  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  having  the  hands 
j<nned,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  city  was  shown  by  the 
drcnit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  This 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arrian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
luutlly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  that 
there  was  a  monument  with  Ass3rrian  characters 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  miirlit 
be  one  also  to  the  same  efiect  at  Nineveh.  (See 
Cic  Tutc.Disp.  v.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Translation  and 
Notes,  voL  iii.  p.  8 1 .)  Leake  (^Asia  Minor ^  p.  2 1 4) 
observes,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  KazaJu  and  Karaduar,  is  a  river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  observes  that 
"a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchi&lcus,  with 
s(Hne  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  tlio 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  which  probably  derived  its 
temporary  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  these 
seas."  [G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE  ('A7x«<^'?:  Alcialt),  a  small  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  819.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Anchialum. 
(Ov.  Trist  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  u.  2;  Plin.  H.  N, 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iil  11.  §4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.     [Onchesmus.] 

ANCHl'SIA.     [Mantineia.] 

A'NCHOE  ('Atx^Jij),  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  forth  from 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
Td.  ii.  p.  289.)     [Larymna.] 

ANCON  (^XyKdtv),  a  headland  and  bay,  as  the 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  of  Amisus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  easl7 
of  the  month  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Khodius 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distances 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  «.o.  Xa5i<r(a;  Hamilton, 
BesearcheSy  vol.  L  p.  288).  The  conclusion  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  Der^ 
bend  Boftmou^  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancon, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  (k  Amisus,  "  and  the 
oidy  place  befbra  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a  harbour  can  exist."  He  adds,  that  ^  at  the 
extremity  of  Derbend  BaumoUj  a  small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Chadisins  of  the  ancients."    [G.  L.] 

ANCO'NA,  or  ANCON  {'AyK<&u :  Eth,  *  Ay K^ytos, 
and  ^AyiMvlrriSf  Steph.  B.,  Anconitanus:  the  form 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  diiefly  poetical;  but,  according 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Anoonem  for  the  ace.  case), 
an  important  city  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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still  called  Ancona.  It  was  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory which  ibnns  a  remarkable  curve  or  elbow,  so 
as  to  pDtect,  and  almost  en(;la«>e  its  port,  from  which 
drcmnstance  it  derived  its  Greek  name  of  *  Ay Ktoy^ 
the  elbow,  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  13.  p.  197.)  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  re- 
gard it  as  named  firom  its  position  at  the  angle  or 
elbow  formed  bj  the  coast  line  at  this  point  (tn  ipso 
Jlectentis  se  orae  cubito,  m.  13.  s.  18),  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous.  The  promontory  on  which  the 
dty  itself  is  situated,  is  connected  witli  a  more  lofty 
mountain  mass  forming  a  bold  headland,  the  Cumg- 
Bus  of  Pliny,  still  known  as  Monte  Comero,  An- 
cana  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Italy,  having  been  founded  about  380  b.  c. 
by  Syracusan  exiles,  who.  fled  hither  to  avoid  the- 
tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Hence 
it  is  called  Dorica  Ancon  by  Juvenal  (iv.  40),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scyhix  (§  17,  p.  6),  who  notices 
only  Greek  cities.  We  have  no  account  of  its  ex- 
istence at  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Pliny  refers 
its  foundation  to  the  Siculi  (^  c;  see  also  Solin.  2. 
§  10),  this  is  probably  a  mere  misconception  of  the 
iMA  that  it  was  a  colony  from  Sicily.  We  learn 
nothing  of  its  early  history:  but  it  appears  to  have 
rapidly  risen  into  a  place  of  importance,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  port  (the  only  natural  harbour 
along  this  line  of  coast)  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 
adjoining  country.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Phn.  xiv.  6.)  It 
was  noted  also  for  its  purple  dye,  which,  according 
to  Silius  Itahcus  (viii.  438),  was  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Phoenicia  or  Africa.  The  period  at  which 
it  became  subject  to  the  Romans  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Picenum: 
in  B.  c  178  we  find  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 
naval  station  against  the  Illyrians  and  Istrians. 
(Liv.  xli.  1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  occnpied  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  importance, 
immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  Bubicon ;  and 
we  find  it  in  later  times  serving  as  the  principal 
port  for  communication  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dahnatia.  (Caes.  £.C,  I  11;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii. 
11,  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12;  Tac  Arm,  iii.  9.)  As  early 
as  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  a  part  of  its  territory 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Roman  colonists; 
and  subsequently  Antony  established  there  two 
kgbns  of  veterans  which  had  served  under  J.  Caesar. 
It  probably  first  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Kcman  colony,  whidi  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  and  which  is  commemorated  ia  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  225,  227,  253;  Grater,  pp.  451.- 3,  465.  6; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  333.)  It  received  great  bene- 
fits fjfom  Trajan,  who  improved  its  port  by  the  con- 
fitraction  of  a  new  mole,  which  still  remains  in  good 
preservation.  On  it  was  erected,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  a  triumphal  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  which,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  its  class  remaining  in  Italy.  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  may  sdso  be  traced;  and  nu- 
merous inscriptions  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Anoona  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  temple 
of  Venus,  celebrated  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
(Jnv.  iv.  40;  Catull.  xxxvL  13),  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared; but  it  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same 
site  as  the  modem  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  hin  that  commands  the  whole  city  and  consti- 
tutes the  imoarkable  headland  firom  which  it  derives 
its  name. 
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We  find  Ancona  playing  an  important  part  during 
ihe  contests  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  with  the  Gotlis 
m  Italy.  (Procop.  £,  G,  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  iv.  23.) 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  coin  of  Ancona  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony:  it  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
reverse  a  bent  ann  or  elbow,  in  allusion  to  its 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OP  ANCONJL 

ANCORAimJS  MONS  {Jebel  Ouanteris),  a 
mountain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
forming  the  S.  Umit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Shellif).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tree 
called  citrus  (a  species  of  cedar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  sevend  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it  (Plin.  ff.  N, 
xiii.  15.  s.  29 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  5.)        [P.  S.] 

ANCY'RA  (;' Ay Kupa:  Eih,  *AyKvpaM6sj  Ancy- 
ranus.)  1.  A  town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Strabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a  "  small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blaudos,  towards  Lydia."  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Rhyndacus,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receives  the  Macestus  finom  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abbaitis,  on  the  authority  of 
the  coins  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Susugherli  5u,  or  the  Simavl 
5u,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  must 
be  at  or  near  the  source  <rf  this  river.  The  lake  of 
Simaul  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  close  to 
the  hike  is  "  a  remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  ancient  city."  This  place  appears  to  be  An- 
cyra. The  river  flows  from  the  lake  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
lake.  Simaul  seems  to  be  a  conruptian  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sjnnaus. 
Ancyra  was  on  the  lake,  7  or  8  miles  WNW.  of 
Simaul.  (Hamilton,  Reaearches,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  124, 
seq.) 

2.  {Angora  or  Engareh)^  a  town  of  Galatia,  near 
a  small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Sangarius. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical founder  was  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Pans, 
i.  4.)  l^Iidas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  town;  a  stoxy  which 
would  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (&7irvpa)  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phiygian  lan- 
guages. Pausanias  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  Stephanus  («.  v,  "AyKvpa)^  gives  another 
story  about  the  name,  which  is  chronologically  false, 
if  ^cyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian.  Anah.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
place  of  the  Tectosages  (Strab.  p.  567),  a  Gallic 
tribe  from  the  neighbourhood  of^  Toulouse,  which 
Jigitized  by  V        K  3 
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settled  in  tlieM  parts  about  b.  o.  277.  [Gaiatia.] 
The  Galatae  were  sabjected  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Manlius,  B.  o.  189,  irho  advanced  as  fiir  as  An- 
cjra,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Tectoeages  near 
the  town.  (Liv.  xxrviii.  24.)  When  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a  Boman  province,  b.  a  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Augusta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagnm,  to 
distinguish  it  firom  Pessinus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  honoured  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cyra  had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero's  time  show.  Most  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cyra  have  a  figure  of  an  uichor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a  place  of  great 
trade,  hr  it  lay  on  the  road  firom  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  j&om  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  andent  as  in 
modem  times,  have  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  hills  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  the  inside  of  the  antae  of  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Marmor  Ancyrannm.  Augustus  (Suet*  Aug,  101) 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A  copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obttdned  permission 
from  the  Boman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honoura  in 
his  lifetime,  as  tiie  passage  from  Josephus  (Antiq, 
Jud.  xvi.  10),  when  properly  ooirected,  shows.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  m  Ancyran,  Marmor.  Animadv,)  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Busbequius  about  ihe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, sod  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  latest  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  HamOton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  corrections  on  former 
transcripts.  A  Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cella  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Texier, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mud  wall  which  was  built  against  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  Researches  in  Asia  Minor^  &o.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  fix>nt  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Borne.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscripticns  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.   (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)    One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contuns  an  immense  number  of 
"  portions  of  bas-reUefe,  inscriptions,  fhnereal  cippi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  caiyatides,  co- 
Innms  and  fiiigments  of  architraves,  with  parts  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  very  much 
the  walls  of  a  rich  museum."  (Hamilton.) 

Angora  is  still  a  considerBble  town,  with  a  large 
population.  [G.-  L.] 

ANCYRCyN  POLIS  QkyKupm  infouj,  PtoL  ir. 
5.  §  67;  Steph.  B.  «.  v,i  Eth.  'AyievporoMrns^, 
was  a  town  of  ACddle  Egypt,  lOmiles  southward  of 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditqpolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  manu&cture  of  stone  anchors 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.    [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDA'NLA.  Cfu^dayla:  Eth.  'Ai^omiij,  'Ay«eU 
•i^ios),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  and  the  cajntal 
of  tiie  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leieges.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aristamenes,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  it  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  oolj 
a  vilh^  Livy  (xxxvL  31)  describes  it  as  t^panrnm 
oppidum^  and  Pansanias  (iv.  33.  §  6)  saw  only  its 
ruins.  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
MessenetoMegalopohs.  Its  ruins,  according  toLeake, 
are  now  called  EUinikdkastro,  uid  are  situated  upon 
a  height  near  the  village  of  F^la  or  FUia.  The 
Homeric  Oechalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An- 
dania,  but  by  Pansanias  with  Camasium,  which  was 
only  8  stadia  from  Andania.  (Pans.  iv.  1.  §  2,  iv. 
3.  §  7,  iv.  14.  §  7,  26.  §  6,  33.  §  6;  Strab. pp.  339, 
350;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol  i.  p.  388.) 

ANDECAVI,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stirred  up 
to  a  rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tacitus 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Tunmii  or 
Turones,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  the  tribe 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  {B.  G.  ii.  35),  and  which 
occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Loire 
(Ligeris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Turones. 
Their  position  is  still  more  accurately  defined  bj 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civitas  An- 
decavorum,  the  modem  Angers,  in  the  d^urtment 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  McufennCj  an  affluent  of 
tiie  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

ANDEERA  CAySetpa:  Eth.  *Ay8€ipaM$s),  as  it  is 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  the 
site  of  which  b  uncertain.  There  was  a  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had  the 
name  Andeirene.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "AvSeipo.)  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  when 
"  bomt,  becomes  iron,"  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kurd's  translation  of  Strabo  (vol.  ii  p.  590).  [G.  L.] 

ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaeus  (ii.  9.  §  19)  under  the 
form  ^Ap^fjuxrovpop.  Accooxling  to  the  Antonine 
Itin.  a  road  led  from  tins  place  to  Tullum  {Toul). 
In  the  passage  of  Eutroplns  (ix.  23)  "  circa  Lin- 
gonas  "  means  a  city,  which  was  also  named  "  civitas 
Lingonum;"  and  if  this  is  Andematnnnum,  the  site 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langres,  on  a  hiO  in 
the  department  of  ffaute  Mame^  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Mame  (Matrona).  Langres  contains  the 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  Constantins  Chloms.  The  inscription 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  to 
have  been  a  Boman  colony  is^ochkred  by  Vaksius 
iigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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to  ho  sporious.  In  oLd  French  Langres  was  called 
Lcmgone  or  Langoiime.  [G.  L.] 

ANDEBETIOMBA;  anotiher  rea^  of  AN- 
DEfiESIO,  a  town  of  Britain,  mentioned  by  the 
geographer  of  Bavenna  only ;  in  whose  list  it  oomes 
next  to  Callera  Atrebatum,  or  SUchester,  Miba, 
a  name  equally  unknown,  follows;  and  then  comes 
Mntnantonifl,  a  military  station  in  tiie  sonth  of 
Sussex.  As  fiir  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical names  of  so  wcuihless  a  writer  is  of  any 
weight  at  all,  the  relation  of  Anderesio,  or  Ande- 
retiomba,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
evidently  oomponnd,  suggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
firat  syllable  bising  that  of  the  present  town  of  And- 
over.  [R  G.  L.] 

ANDEBIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  Noiitia  Imperii 
as  the  station  of  a  detachment  of  Abolci  (nnmeros 
Abukoram);  and  as  part  of  the  Littns  Saxoni- 
cun.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
greater  prominence.  The  dittrict  Anderida  coin- 
cided with  a  well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
island,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  The  gault 
and  green-sand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  roiched  finom  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
bourne to  the  north  of  Maidstone  —  Bomney  Marsh 
being  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
finom  N.  to  S.,  and  120  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
saons  givoi  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  this  is  not  &r  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  British;  aatred  meaning  uninhabited, 
and  the  fbnn  in  full  being  Coed  Andred,  the  un- 
iniabited  wood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
central  lidge,  mining  Industry  was  appUed  to  the 
iron  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  vezy  early  period. 
The  stiff  day  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
geologists)  around  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
resort  of  outlaws  only.  Beonred,  when  expeUed 
from  Merda,  took  refuge  in  the  Andredettoald, 
fit>m  Hie  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
A.  D.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
frtan  the  south.  Of  Anderida,  as  a  district,  An- 
diedes2ea^  (Andredsiiea),  and  Andredestosaiii  (the 
Weaid  of  Andred),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particular  station  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 
the  determination  is  difficult  Peventey  has  the 
best  claim;  for  remains  of  Boman  walls  are  still 
standing.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eastbowme,  where 
there  are  Boman  remains  also,  though  less  consider- 
able, has  the  next  best  Camden  &voured  Newen- 
den;  other  writers  having  preferred  Chichetter, 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 
town  at  an.  In  a.  d.  491,  Aella  and  his  son  Cissa 
"  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a  single 
Briton  was  left"  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronide,  ad 
ann.)  [B.  G.  L.J 

AHDEBI'TUM,  a  town  which  Ptolemaeus  calls 
*Ajf94pf9fioy,  and  the  captal  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  mentions  (B.  G*  vii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
ArvemL  In  the  Not.  Prov.  GtUL  it  is  called  Civitas 
GabaMm,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  wiSi  most  of  the  caj&tals  of  itio  Gallic 
towns  under  the  Lower  Empire.  I^Anville  infers, 
from  an  inscription  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JoDoU  or  Jawmx,  which  tenninates  thus,  m.  f. 
OABALL.  v.,  that  the  position  o£J(Woli  may  repre- 
sent this  place.  Walckenaer  {Geog,^.  det  GanUes) 
places  Anderitmn  at  Anterrieux,  Others  suppose 
the  site  to  be  at  Mende.  Both  Javols  and  Mende 
are  in  the  (TeoaudiBfi,  apart  of  the  mountain  region  of 
^Cevemei.  [G.L.] 
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ANDES.    [Ahdecavi.]  , 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  frran  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat  Vit. 
Virgil.  1 ;  Hieron.  Chron,  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a  native  of  Mantaa,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  dty.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Piuola,  on  the  banks  of  the  li^dus,  about  2  miles 
below  Msntna,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight  (See  Miltin,  Vogage  dona  le  Mi- 
kmais,  vol.  iL  p.  301.)  [£. H.B.J 

ANDETBIUM  (^Mirrpwp,  Strab.  p.  316;  'Ay- 
UKpiw,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  'Aj^piov,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  12),  a  fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  ofiered  a  bcave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZETn  ('Ay8(Ci6Tioi),  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  Diave.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDOSINI,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  of 
Polybius  (iii.  85),  where  some  editors  proposed  to 
read  Ausetani. 

ANDBAPA  ^Ai^paxa),  also  called  Neodaudio- 
polis,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Hdenopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  There  are  corns  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurdius,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (PtoL  v.  4.  §  6  ;  Hierod. 
p.  701 ;  Justin.  Novell  23.) 

ANDBIACA  ('AySpukii:  Andrdkt),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lyda.  Appian  (^.  C.  iv.  82) 
says  that  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  AndrdH  to  the  river  of  Mjra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Boman  horrea,  with  a  perfect  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian's:  the  date  is 
Hadrian'is  third  consulate,  which  is  A.  d.  1 19. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  *'  Andriaca  civitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  CD  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
(Acts,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDBIUS.     [TB0A8.] 

ANDBOTOUS  CAv^p&p ir^f,PtoL iv.  6.  § 46; 
Hierocl.  p.  724:  JEth.  ^Aif^poiroXlrris),  the  modem 
Chabur,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nome 
in  the  Ddta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  (Not  Imp.), 
and  a  bishop's  see.  (Athanas.  Ep,  ad  Aniioch. 
p.  776.)  F^m  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  tiiat  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  dty  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
JEuseb,  ChroniconS)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  identify  Andropdis  with 
the  Archandropolis  <^  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803).  D'Anville 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  dty  An- 
thylla  ("Ay^wAAa,  Herod.  iL  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
aandal-money,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-money.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a  Persian  usage 
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(Nepos,  ThemisL  10),  was  contmaed  bj  CambjBes 
and  his  successors.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDROS ("Ai^Jpo J :  Etk^Aj^pios^AiiMvis:  An- 
dro)y  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cjclades,  S£.  of  Eaboea,  21  mfles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  Andreas,  a  general  of  Rhadamanthos  or 
from  the  seer  Andms.  (Died.  v.  79 ;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4;  Conon,  44;  Steph.  B.  8,  v.)  It  was  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  early  attained  so  much  importance 
OS  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chalcidice  about  b.  c.  654.  (Thuc  iv.  84, 88.)  The 
Andrians  were  compelled  to  jdn  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  inyasion  of  Greece,  b.  o.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re- 
fusing to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Atiienians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attalus.  (Liv. 
zxxl  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andros,  was  sitaated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(^  c).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  (Taupiov) 
by  Xenophon  {HelL  i.  4.  §  22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  (J.  c),  and  which  stUl  beiun  the  ancient  name 
of  Gavrion,  The  ruins  of  the  andent  dty  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which,  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  ClassiccU  Museum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  sdl  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a  fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  13;  Pans,  vi  26, 
§  2.)  (Thevenot,  Travels,  Part  I  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Ross, 
Reisen  a^fd,  Griech,  Ins^,  vol  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


com  OF  AITDBOS. 

ANDROS.     [Edros.] 

ANDU'SIA,  a  town  Imown  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Ntmes,  or  at  Anduse  (Walckenaer, 
Giog.  ^.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  oi  Anduse  on  the  Gardctn,  ctdled  the  Gordon 
d Anduse,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bonk,  between  Avignon  and  Aries.  (D'Anville, 
Notke,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOREIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
QkvtyL^p^ia,  *AvtfJU&\€ia:  Elh.  ^Ay€fjMp€iis),&  town 
of  Phocis  mentioned  by  Homer,  waa  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
baid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
"» hich  blew  on  the  place  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 


ANGRIVARn. 

nasms.  (Horn.  71  ii.  521 ;  Strab.  p.  423;  Stef^ 
B  i.v.) 

ANEMO'SA  ('Ayf/iS^ra),  a  village  of  Arcadia  in 
^e  district  Maenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  ZibovisL 
(Patts.  viiL  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  238.) 

ANEMITRIUM  ('Avcjuo^iof  :  Cape  Anamur\ 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  which  "  ter- 
minates in  a  high  bluff  knob.**  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemuriom  at  the  nearest  pcont  of  Cilicia  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that "  the  dbtance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  (that 
is,  from  Coracesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia." 
Beaufort  {Karamama,  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  acddentally  misplaced 
in  the  MS&,  *'  for  from  Anemuriom  to  Soli  is  nearij 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  frcnn  Cora- 
cesium.**  But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  nombers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a  city  Anemurium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  aocient  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  snpplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hiUs,  but  where  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  oo- 
lomns  and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cypros.  There  is  also  a  large 
necropolis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  sdll 
soond,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  remains  belong, 
bat  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  tiie 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.] 

ANG^'A,  a  place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxxiL  13.) 

A'NGELE.     [Attica.] 

ANGPTES  QhyyiTn^'.  A'nghista),  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8  miles  to  the  N  of  Amphipolis.  (Herod.  viL 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  183.) 

ANGI'TIAE  LUCUa     [Fucmus.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  CAry«»^o«,  "A^^iAoi),  were 
according  to  Tadtus  (Germ.  40),  and  Ptolemy  (iL 
ll),atribeof  the  German  race  of  the  SuevL  Tadtus 
does  not  mention  the  country  tiieyoccuped;  Imt,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  trilw  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  f^urther  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  fiur  as  the  river 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A  district  in  Sdileswig  stUl  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtfdl  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  andent  Anglii. 
(Ledebur,  in  the  AUgem.  Archiv.  Jur  die  Gesch. 
des  Preuss.  Stoats,  xiii.  p.  75.  foil.)         [L.  S.] 

ANGRIVATUI  ('A77piow£pioi),  a  German  tribe 
dwellmg  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visurgis  (  Wemr), 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  (^Elbe);  they  were  separated  in  the  south 
from  the  Cherosd  by  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tadt  Ann. 
ii.  19 ;  PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  1 6.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  w(»d  Anger,  that  is,  a  meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  ydth  the 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a  short  time,  by  an  insurrection  in  ▲.  d.  16, 
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when  Qisj  jomed  the  league  of  the  Chernsci.  The 
Germans  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  in  two  great 
battles,  at  Istavisos,  and  at  a  point  a  little  more  to 
thesonth.  (Tacit,  ^tiikii.  8,22,41.)  About  A.  D. 
100,  when  the  Chernscan  league  was  broken  up,  the 
AngriTarii,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked the  neighbouring  Bracteri,  and  made  them- 
selres  masters  of  their  country,  so  that  the  country 
bearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
(£ngern)j  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tacit. 
Germ.  34 ;  comp.  Wilhelm,  GermarUen,  p.  162,  foil. ; 
Led^ur,  Land  u,  Volk  der  BructereTj  pp.  1 2 1 ,  240, 
fblL)  [L.  S.] 

ANGULUS  QAyyovXSs :  Eth,  Angulanus),  a  dty 
of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  313),  where  the 
name  is  written  Angelum^  a  corruption  which  appears 
to  have  early  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  curious  metamorphosis,  the  modem  town 
retaining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint : 
it  is  now  called  CivUa  Sant  Angdo,  It  is  situated 
<Mi  a  hill,  about  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  river  Matrinns  {la  Piomba)  which  separated  the 
Vestini  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
The  Itinerary  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemus, 
In  which  case  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
tam.  (Plin.iii.  12.  8.  17;  PtoL  iiL  l.§59;  Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  761 ;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  264.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANIGRAEA.    [Argos.] 

ANl'GRUS  CApiypos :  Maoro-potamd^  i.  e.  Black 
JUver),  a  small  river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  called 
Ifinydus  (Macros)  by  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rises 
in  Mt  Lajnthas,  and  before  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
loses  itself  near  Samicum  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
having  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Samicum«wero  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  ^m- 
fffides  (JApiypl9€s  or  AytyptdJlits)^  where  persons 
with  cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
the  river.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them  water  distilling  from 
tiie  rock,  and  bringing  with  it  a  pure  yellow  sulphur. 
The  Addas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
Lirdanns  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Anigrus.  (Strab. 
pp.  344—347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  8; 
Or.  Met.  XV.  281 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  L  pp.  54,  66, 
se).,  Pe^poRfiemca,  pp.  108, 110;  Boss,  J2ewen  im 
Pelopoftnes,  vol.  i.  p.  105.) 

ANINETUM  (^A3flyrrroi')y  a  town  in  Lydia  of 
nncertain  site,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  which  coins 
are  extuit,  bearing  the  epigraph  'Av<n}(rW.  (Hie- 
ncL  pu  659,  with  Wesseling's  note ;  Sestlni,  p.  105.) 

A'NIO  or  A'NIEN  (the  latter  form  is  the  more 
ancient,  whence  in  the  oblique  cases  Andenis, 
AsiKNE,  &c  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers:  but 
the  nominative  Aniek  is  found  only  in  Cato,  ap, 
Priseian,  vi  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  kter  poets. 
Stat  SUv.  L  3. 20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabo  has 
^ArUoVy  Dionysius  uses  'Ai'ti?s,-irroj).  A  celebrated 
river  of  Latium,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teverone. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  about  3  miles  above  the 
t0wn  of  Treba  (Trtvi)  and  just  bdow  the  modem 
village  of  FikUino.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 
de  A  quaeduct,  §  93 ;  Strabo  erroneously  connecte  its 
sources  with  the  Lake  Fudnus,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
thence  it  descends  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Sublaqueum), 
immediately  above  which  it  formed  in  andent  times 
a  small  lake  or  rather  a  series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  constraction,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [SuBUkguETTif.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a  NW. 
direction,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  the  village  of 
HovianOj  where  it  turns  abraptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  (7Vro2t),  dose  to  which 
town  it  forms  a  celebrated  cascade,  &lling  at  once 
through  a  height  of  above  80  feet  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a  tunnel  constmcted  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  Y.; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a  striking  water-fidl  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
andent  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Dionys.  t.  87; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13;  SUt  SUv,  I  3.  73,  6.  25; 
Propert.  iiL  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  Twolif  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3  miles  above  Bome,  dose  to 
the  site  of  the  andent  Antemnae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  2.  c.),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  andent  authors.  From 
bebw  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Bomans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  transporting  to 
the  dty  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
(m  its  baidcs,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  cdebrated  lapis  TibwtimUy  the  Tro- 
vertkto  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considerable  is  the  Digentia  of 
Horace  {Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Lkenea 
which  joins  it  near  BardeUa  (Mandela)  about  9  miles 
above  Tivoli.  Six  miles  bdow  that  town  it  recdvcs 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  &11  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  andent  names  been  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a  part  of  them  was  in 
ancient  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  dty  of  Borne.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetus,  was  constmcted  in 
B.C.  271  by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  o£F  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Bome,  but  on  accoimt  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  frtnn  Bome,  and  6  frtnn 
Sublaqueum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  dty.  (Frontin.  de 
AquaeducL  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  DuUomi,  voL  L 
pp.  156—160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANITOBGIS,  or  ANISTOBGIS,  a  town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
dent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.  [Com- 
8TOKSI8.3 
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*AytuoSf  'Avo^nis),  ib  placed  bj  Stephanus  (<.  v, 
*Aycda)  in  Caria^  and  opposite  to  Samoa.  Ephoros 
says  that  it  was  so  caUed  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
who  was  boned  there.  If  Anaea  was  opposite  Samos, 
it  must  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  did  not  extend 
Bonth  of  the  Maeander.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thucydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  viii  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or'  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Maeander.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
then^ves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thncydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  It  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  conclosion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  ooast,  that  it  was  near  enoogh  to  have  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (tA  "AmSa  6fni,  PtoL  vL 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxili.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  moontain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
KE.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Serica:  cor- 
responding, apparently,  to  the  LitUe  Altai  or  the  N£. 
part  oftheAkai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.     [THERMonnLAE.] 

ANSIB  A'RH  or  AMPSIVA'RII,  that  is,  «  sailors 
on  the  Ems  "  (^Emafahrer)^  a  German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (Ems). 
During  the  war  of  the  Somans  against  the  Chemsd, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  Bomans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Anninius,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Germanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Atm.  xiii.  65,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  seats  by  the  Chaud,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Bomans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yasel, 
wluchwasused  by  the  Romans  only  as  a  pasture  land 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re> 
jected  by  the  Roman  commander  Avitns,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tenchteri;  but  being  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tnbantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Chemsci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  xmable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  arem- 
nant  of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks;  but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  is  very  tmcertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  Attuarii,  Ampsivarii,  and 
Aruuarii.  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
"Aftnifopot  and  Kofi^tavol  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi- 
barii or  not.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  «.  Volk  der 
Brvcterer^  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.    [AuaoBA.]     - 

ANTAECPOLIS  (^Avraiov  w6\i5,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  71 ;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Plin.  v.  9. §§  9,  38;  Pint  de 
SokrL  Amm.  23 ;  It  Anton,  p.  731 :  Eih,  'Aktwo- 
xoTdrris),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolite  nome 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  1 1'  N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  m  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  murder  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
see.    Medals  struck  at  this  dty  in  the  ago  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  arc  still  extant  The  site  of  Antaeo- 
polis b  now  occupied  by  a  straggling  village  Gcu- 
el-Keb4er,  A  few  blocks  near  the  river's  edge  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  of 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptolemaens 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
teriab  for  building  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Dio- 
tionary  of  Biography ^  $.  v.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTANDBUS  ("Ai^oi^t:  Eih,  'AimMpwu 
AfUandro)j  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttlum,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttinm.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V,  ^'AKTcu'Spo;),  its  original  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Thradan  tribe  of 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  "  or  Cinmieris,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  years."  Pliny  (v.  30)  a^ 
pears  to  have  coped  Aristotle  also^  It  seems,  &en, 
that  there  was  a  tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  pbce  in  their  incursion  into  Asia,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).  Herodotus  (vii. 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Alcaeus 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a  dty  ^  the  Leleges.  From 
these  vague  statemoits  we  may  oondnde  that  it  was 
a  very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  at 
the  fbot  of  Aspaneus,  a  mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a  desirable  possession. 
Vugil  makes  Aeneas  buUd  his  fleet  here  {Aen.  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros  (Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thnc  viii.  108),  a  foct  which 
is  historical. 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  v. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Mytilenaeans  and  others,  exiles 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it  (Thuc  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Arsaces,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  there  ftnr  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Per* 
sians  out  of  the  acropolis,  B.C.  411.  (Thuc  viiL 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xen.  JBTeC  i.  1 .  §  25.)  [Q.  L.] 

ANTATIADUS  CAjn^ipoSos,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  16; 
Hierocles,  p.  7 1 6 :  Tartui)^  a  town  of  Phoenida,  situ- 
ated at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  TmunlnTul 
over  against  the  island  of  Aiadus,  whence  its  nam& 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balanea,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Grfiber's 
Encyclopadie  (s.  o.)  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus,  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  $.  ©.)  or  Games,  the  port  of 
Aradus,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753 ;  ocmp.  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  tiie  emperor  Constantius, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Cedren.  HisL  Comp,  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  afl»r  the  reign  of  Caa^ 
stantius.  In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Taaso,  (reruso- 
Um,  lAberaia^  i.  6;  WUken,  Die  Kreuzz^  vol  L 
p.  255,  ii.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340, 713).  By  Maundrdl 
and  others  the  modem  Tartu$  has  been  confounded 
with  Arethusa,  but  incorrectly.    It  is  now  a  mean 
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▼iHage  of  241  taxable  Moslems  and  44  Greeks,  ae- 
eording  to  the  American  miasioDaries.  {Bibliotheca 
Sacra^  voL  t.  p.  247.)  The  walls,  built  of  heavy 
beveOed  stooes,  are  still  remaining  —  the  most  im- 
posing specimen  of  Phoenician  iortification  in  Syria. 
Xlfeotoiret  9ur  Us  Phenicima  par  TAbb^  AGgnot, 
Acad,  da  BeUes  LettreSj  roL  xxziv.  p.  239 ;  Edrisi, 
JUT  Jauhrt,  p.  129, 130.)  [E.  B.  L] 

AKTEMNAE  ('Arr^/urau:  Htk  Antemnas,  itis), 
a  Tery  ancient  city  of  Latiom  situated  only  three 
miles  from  Borne,  just  below  the  conflnence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber.  It  derived  its  name  from  this  position, 
anieammem,  (Varr.  <foZ».i/.  ▼.§  28;  Fest  p.  17; 
Serr.  oi  ^en.  yiL  631.)  All  aathors  agree  in  repre- 
eenting  it  as  a  veiy  ancient  city.  Virgil  mentions  the 
**  tower-bearing  Antemnae**  among  the  five  great 
cities  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Trojans  (Am.  viL  631),  and  Silius  Italicns  tells 
us  that  it  was  even  more  uident  than  Crustumium 
(prisco  Cmstnmio  prior,  viii.  367).  Dionysios  caUs 
it  a  dty  of  the  Aborigines,  and  m  one  passage  says 
expressly  that  it  was  founded  by  them:  while  in 
another  he  represents  them  as  wresting  it  fimn  the 
SicoM  (L  16,  ii.  35).  From  its  proximity  to  Bome 
it  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
into  collision  with  the  rising  dty;  and  took  up  arms 
together  with  Caemna  and  Grustumerium  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  the  women.  They  were  however  unsuc- 
cessful, the  city  was  taken  by  Bomulus,  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  Bome,  while  a  Boman 
eokuny  was  sent  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  L  10, 
11;  Dionys.  ii.  32—35?  Plut.  Jiom/id,  17.)  Plu- 
tarch erroneously  supposes  Antemnae  to  have  been 
a  Sabine  dty,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 
many  modem  writers;  but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
deazly  regard  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
cities  that  took  up  airas  against  Bome  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  Tarquin  (Dionys.  y.  21).  But  firom 
this  time  its  name  disappears  firom  histoiy  as  an 
independent  dty:  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  (f  the 
30  dties  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 
eariy  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  Bome.  Varro  (I  c)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  decayed  place;  and  though  IMonysius  teUs  us  it 
was  still  inhabited  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  learn  firom 
8trabo  (v.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a  mere  village,  the 
property  of  a  private  individual.  Pliny  also  enume- 
ntes  it  among  the  dties  of  Latium  which  were 
utterly  extinct  (iiL  5.  s.  9).  The  name  is  how- 
ever mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 
the  GoUine  Gate,  b.  o.  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
the  Samnites  was  pursued  by  Grassus  as  fiu-  as 
Antemnae,  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 
dered to  Sulla.  (Plut  SuU.  30.)  At  a  much  later 
period  we  find  Ahunc  encamping  on  the  site  when 
he  advanced  upon  Bome  in  a.  d.  409.  This  is  the 
last  notice  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 
continued  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  dty  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
80  clearly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  eonectiiess  of  its  identification.  It  occupied  the 
level  summit  of  a  hill  of  moderate  extent,  suxTounded 
CD  an  sides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Solaria,  unmediately  above  the  flat 
meadows  which  extend  on  each  dde  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber  at  their  confluence.  (Gell's  Topogr.  of 
Mome,  p.  65 ;  Kibby,  Dintand  diBoma,  vol.  L  p.  163 ; 
Dennis's  Etrwria,  voL  i.  p.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANTHB'DON  CA^diyWi':  Eth.  'Mrfiivm^An- 
tiMknios),  a  town  of  Boeotio,  and  <Hie  of  the  cities 
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of  the  League,  wad  situated  on  the  Enripus  or  the 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Messapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from. 
Ghalds  and  160  firom  Thebes.  Ajnthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Jl  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  fipom  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  who  is  said  to  have 
beoi  originally  a  native  of  the  place.  Ihey  appear 
to  have  been  a  diflerent  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lyoophr. 
754)  as  Thradans.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agont 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  learn  firom  Pausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Gabdri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  ddties,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  a  spot  called  ^  the  leap  of  Glaucus." 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  nuns  of  the  town  are  situated  \\  mile  fix)m 
Lukiai,  (Dicaearch.  Bios  'E?JJios,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  Ov.  Met.  viL  232,  ziiL905 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  iL  p.  272.) 

ANTHE'DON  CAi'M*^:  Eth.  *Ap0rfiowlrvs\ 
a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Palestme,  20  st^adia  dis- 
tant firom  Gaza  (Sozcnnen.  ffisL  Eccles.  y.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3; 
comp.  15.  §  4.)  Bestured  by  Gabinius  (xir.  5.  §  3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  §  3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiiL  13.  §  3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatiy  (Sozomen.  L  c),  par- 
ticularly to  tiie  worship  of  Astarttf  or  Venus,  as 
appears  firxnn  a  coiu  of  Antoninus  and  Garacalla,  given 
by  VaiUant  {Numitm.  Colon,  p.  115).       [G.W.] 

ANTHEIA  ("Ai^ia :  Eth.  'hyOtis).  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/I  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  fiaBvXtittmv,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thuria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asme.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ;  Paus. 
iv.  31.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Jforeo,  voL  i  p.  453.) 

2.  A  town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthes. 
(Paus.  iu  30.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

8.  [Patrab,] 

4.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Ham.  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHETJL    [Thermopylae.] 

A'NTHEMUS  ('Are«/io0j,  -owrosi  Eth.  'Av6€- 
/iovo-tos),  a  town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  K.  of 
Cbalddice,  since  we  learn  fixnn  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Grestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  dties  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  9,  v.) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  vniters  under  the 
Boman  empire.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Thuc  ii.  99,  100; 
Dem.  PhU.  ii.  p.  70,  ed.  Beisk.;  Diod.  xr.  8;  Plm. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  36;  Liban. i>ec2am.  xiii.;  Aristid.iL 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SU.    [Myodonia.] 

ANTHEMU'SIA  ('Ai^/ttoworfa,  'Aj^«/u)Ss:  Eth, 
*Ai^tio6aio$)j  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.    Strabg  (p. 
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847)  speaks  of  the  Aborras  (Kkdbur)  flowing  aroand 
or  about  Anthemtisia,  and  it  seems  that  he  mnst 
mean  the  region  Anthcmusia.  Tadtos  (Ann.  vi. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemusias^  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Chanuc,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
iOrfd)  and  the  Euphrates,  4  schocni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passi^  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Anthemnsia  as  a  place  (rdiros)  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  notes  to  Harduin's  Pliny  (v.  24),  a 
Boman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  ApO^fiowriuy.      [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  ('Ava^Kn,  Thuc;  'Avedyo,  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  'Aa^Kij,  Pans.:  Eth,  *i^i^oi'««Jy,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cynuria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modem 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc 
V.  41;  Pans.  iii.  38.  §  6;  Har^xa-.  s.v.;  Leake, 
MorecL,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Ross,  Peto- 
ponnes,  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ("Ai^AAa,  Herod,  il  97 ;  'Av- 
TwAAo,  Athen.  L  p.  33;  Steph.  B.  t.  v,:  Eth.  'Av- 
^vAAcuos),  was  a  considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  SE.  of  Alezandreia. 
Its  revenues  were  assigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylla  is  believed  by  some  geo* 
graphers  to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Anthylla. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  vnd  Mam.  voL  x.  p.  696.) 
[Andropolis].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICINOXIS.   J  CmoLis,  or  CmoLiB.] 

ANTICIRRHA.     PAnticyra.] 

ANTI'CRAGUS.     [Cragub.] 

ANTI'CYRA  ('Avrfici^^o,  Dicaearch.,  Strab., 
perhape  the  most  ancient  form;  next  *AKr(ifw^, 
Eustath.  ad II.  ii.  520;  Ptol  iiL  15.  §  4;  and  lastly 
*Arrfio;pa,  which  the  Latin  writers  use:  £th.  'Ayri- 
Kvp^ifSf  ^AyriKvpcuos). 

1.  (^Aspra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  (which  Plmy  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418;  Plin.  xxv. 
5.  s.  21 ;  Gell.  xviL  13;  Liv.  xxxil  18;  Pans.  x.  36. 
§  5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a  name  which  Homer  mentions  (//.  ii. 
519 ;  Pans.  L  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Phihp  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Flamininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for 
military  purposes  (Liv.  I.  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
heUebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  rende  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  L  c.) 
Heooe  the  proverb  ^Avruclfpns  ff€  fict,  and  Naviget 
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Anticyramj  when  a  person  acted  foolishly.  (Hor.  SaL 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  ePont  iv.  3.  63;  Pers.  iv. 
1 6 ;  Juv.  xiiL  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  quan- 
tities around  the  town :  PausaniasmentdoDS  two  kinds, 
of  which  the  root  of  thehlack  was  used  as  a  cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic  (Strab;  L  c; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  few  ancient  re- 
mains at  Aspra  Spiiick,  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Spercheus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'Ay- 
TiKvpai)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  this  place, 
and  one  of  its  dtizens  exhibited  the  medidne  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  this 
ndghbourhood. 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phodan  Anticyra. 
[No.  1.]  liyy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvi  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situat^  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Crainthian  gulf,  and  at  a  short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Nanpactos; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  N%upactus.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phocis, 
a  second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a  third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  Ozolae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a  well-known  passage 
{Ars  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake, 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONELA.  (;Atmy6rfM,  'Ayriytvia,  Anti- 
gonga,  Liv. :  Eth.  ^fivrtyovtis,  Antigonensis).  1. 
A  town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  Illyria 
into  Chaonia.  (Th  itap*  ^AyriySytuuf  <rrci«d,  Pcd.  IL 
5,  6 ;  ad  Antigoneam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  liands  of  the  Bomans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7). 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Crusis  in 
Chalddice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aenda  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  §  38)  Psaphara  QVaipapd)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  Paeouia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iiL  p.  460.) 

3.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  StobL  (Seym- 
nus,  631 ;  Plin.  iv.  10  s.  17;  Ptolem.  iiL  13.  §  36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantineia.    [Mantikbia.] 

5.  A  city  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  B.  c.  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  AJFter  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.  a  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
hubitants  of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  suc- 
oessfrd  rival  Seleucus  to  the  dty  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47;  Liban.  AnUoch, 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Seleuceia. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.    (Dion  Cass.  xL  29.) 

6k  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandreia  Trass.  [Aijex- 

ANDRBIA  TrOAS,   p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.     [Nx  ■ 

GAEA.] 

ANTILI'BANUS  CAyriX/tfovos :  JeW  esi- 
Sh^ki)^  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  pandlel  ridges 
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of  mooniauxis  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria 
Proper.  (Strah.  xvi.  p.  754;  PtoL  v.  15.  §  8; 
Hin.  r.  20.)  The  Hehrew  name  of  Lebanon  (A/- 
tfowjjLXX.), which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
sigmfies  **  white,**  from  the  white-grey  colours  of 
the  linMstooe,  comprehends  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibums.  The  general  direction  of 
Antilibanns  is  from  NE.  by  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  Damascus  it  bifrircates  into  diverging  ridges;  the 
easternmost  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Jebel  esh-Sheikh),  continues  its  SW.  course, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antilibanus,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  elevation,  to  the  point  of  about 
10,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
more  westerly  course,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
unites  with  the  other  blu^  and  spurs  of  Libanus. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
and  by  the  Amorites  Shenir  (Deut.  iii.  9),  both 
names  signifying  a  coat  of  mail.  (Rosenmtiller, 
Altertk  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  In  Deut.  (iv.  9)  it  is  called 
Mt.  Son,"  an  elevatwn,"  In  the  later  books  ( I  Chron. 
T.  23;  Sol.  Song,  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distinguished 
from  Herman,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
in  the  Arabic  form,  Sintr,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
ages  to  Antilibanus,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abulf.  Tah. 
^.  p.  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
b^  thoroughly  inv^tigatod;  the  formations  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
doknnite ;  the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  those 
of  libanus,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance 
of  timber  for  ship-building.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  358;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  434; 
Banmer,  PaldsHna,  pp.  29 — 35 ;  Burkhardt,  Tra- 
9eis  m  SjfHa  ;  Bobinson's  Researches,  voL  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

AKTINCKOPOLIS,  ANTraOE  CAvra^Sov  W- 
XiSf  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  61;  Pans.  viii.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
box.  11;  Amm.  Marc  zix.  12,  zxii.  16;  Aur.  Vict. 
Caesar,  14;  Spartian.  Badrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Paris  edit;  It  Anton,  p.  167;  Hierocl. 
p.  730;  *fiPTiv6fi<k,  Steph.  B.  «.  9.  'kHpiOMoinroKisi 
Eth.  ^hmipotis),  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  A.  D.  122,  in  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 
{^Dictionary  of  Biography,  s.  v.)  It  stood  upon  the 
eastern  bai^  of  the  NUe,  lat  26^  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
site HermopolLs.  It  occuped  the  site  of  the  village 
of  Besa  (Bijtrcra),  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle 
of  Besa,  wldch  was  consulted  occasionally  even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  Constantino.  Antinoopolis  was  a 
fittle  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  that  village  was  seated.  A  grotto,  once 
inhabit^  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Greci^  tombs 
with  inscriptions  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 
noopolis. The  new  dty  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Heptanomis,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thebaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
noite  Dome.  The  city  itself  was  governed  by  its  own 
senate  and  Prytaneus  or  President.  The  senate 
was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  (^vAoQ, 
dt  which  we  learn  the  name  of  one — 'A^vcrfs  — 
fi«n  inscriptions  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Piytaneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefect  (^iTturrpdrriyos)  of  the  Thebaid-  Di- 
vine honours  were  paid  in  the  Antinodon  to  Antinous 
as  a  local  deity,  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 
ammaDy  exhibited  in  conmiemoration  of  his  death 
.and  of  Hadrian's  sorrow.  {Dictionary  of  An- 
Hqmties, «.  v,  'Ai^iy^cto.)  The  city  of  Antinoopolis 
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exhibited  the  Graeco-Roman  ardiitecture  of  Trajan's 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  Enshuh,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheik-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  either  side  of  it  a  corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  was  a  portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  inscribed  to  "  Good  Fortune,**  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  fixan  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  are  a  well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  ancient  road,  which  leads  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  valley  behind  the  town,  ascoids 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa,  joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  882.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  neigbouring  Her- 
mopolis  than  the  TurHsh  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  cities 
into  a  lime-quarry.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a  grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a  representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  the  usual  [mode 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman, 
Roman  Coins,  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  in  Celswn,  iii.;  Euseb.  Bist, 
Eccles.  iv.  8.)  LW.  B.  D.] 

ANTPNUM,  a  city  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
Civiti  dAntino,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Valle  di  Roveto), 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6  from  the  Lak^ 
Fudnus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  An- 
NATES  among  the  dties  of  the  Marsians;  but  the 
true  form  of  tibe  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a  munidpal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a  gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
CampamU,  The  Boman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  citj  being  a  Marsic  one 
(one  of  tiiem  has  "  poptA  Antinatium  Marsorum**); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Volscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  dty  was  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Monmisen,  Unter-ItaUschen  Dialekte, 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  "  castellum  ad  lacum  Fucinum  **  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
B.  c  408;  but  this  is  yeiy  doubtfuL     (Bomanelli, 
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vol.  ill.  pp.  222—232;  OrelU,  Inter.  146,  3940; 
Craven's  Ahrteei^  voL  L  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoftre*s 
CUmical  Tour^  vol  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Der 
Fucmer  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOCHEUor  -EACAin-uJx««a:  Eth,  'Aktio- 
X«<Js,  'AjthJx««os,  Antiochensis:  Adj.  ^AyrioxucSs, 
Antiochenos),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  ninning  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  are  brought  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  bj  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurua 
and  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  position  is  nearij  where 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon,  [See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
sow  a  subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Aleppo, 
and  its  modem  name  is  still  Antakieh.  It  was  an- 
cientlj  distinguished  as  Antioch  bj  the  Orontes 
CA.  M  *Op6yT(i),  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  at  that  river,  where  its  course  turns  ab- 
ruptlj  to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  AntUebanon  [Orontes]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  hj  Daphne  ('A.  M  Aii<f>yii,  Strab. 
xvi.pp.749 — 751 ;  Plut.  Lucull.2l ;  vwphs  6A<ptnriP^ 
HierocL  p.  711 ;  A.  Epidaphnes,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  consecrated  to  ApoUo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    [Daphne.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  Mount  Casius  (Jebel-el^Akrdb  ; 
see  Col.  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rojf.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  firom  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  [Ca- 
sius.] To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
Nus  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taurus;  and 
the  Beilan  pass  [Amanides  Ptlae]  opens  a  com- 
municatian  with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  is  the  valley  (odAcbr,  Malala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (t5  tSw  'Ai^iox<W 
if^iov,  Strab.  L  c),  which  is  a  level  space  about 
5  miles  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  phun  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  firom  a  northerly  to  a  westeriy 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tnbutaiy  firom  a 
lake  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  firom  the  an- 
cient city  (GuL  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  <^  Mount  Ca- 
sius. "  The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  mouth) 
give  a  distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16^  miles."  (Chesney,  L  c:  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  bi«adth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artifidal,  or  changes 
have  been  produce^  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  T^  distance  between  the 
bead  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
from  one  to  two  miles;  and  the  dtj  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precijntous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (MaL  passim;  and 
Suid.  s.  V.  1c6.),  the  easternmost  of  which  feU  in  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
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cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  higher 
and  more  abrupt  (See  the  Plan.)  Between  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  mischievous  torrent 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrminus  or  Parmenios,  rw  p^wcos 
rov  Xeyofiipou  ^vpfiimiv,  Mai.  p.  346;  Uopiupiom 
Ximd^pov,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procq[».  de  Aedtf. 
iL  10).  Along  the  cngs  on  these  heights  broken 
masses  of  ancient  walls  are  still  conspicuous,  while 
the  modem  habitations  are  on  the  level  near  the 
river.  The  appearance  of  the  groimd  has  doubtkaa 
been  much  altieired  by  earthquakes,  which  have  been 
in  an  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.  Yet  a  very  good 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  the  descriptions  of 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  are  very  evident.  By 
its  harbour  of  Seleuceia,  it  was  in  conmmnication 
with  all  the  tnde  of  the  Mediterranean;  and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  conve- 
niently approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Arabia.  To  these  advantages  of  mere 
position  must  be  added  the  facilities  afforded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and  vegetable 
produce  and  fish  frx)m  the  lake  (Liban.  Antiock.  pp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.  {Roy.  Geog.  Soc  voL  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  I  c;  Paus.  viii.  29.  §  3.)  The 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.  The  Orontes  has  been  cam- 
pared  to  the  Wye.  It  does  not,  Hke  many  Eastern 
rivers,  vary  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  dr7 
watercourse;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
precipitous  clifis,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.  For  descriptions  of  the  scenezy, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Game's  Synci 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).  We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Seleudd  princes  and 
the  wealthv  Romans  found  in  "  beautiful  Antioch  " 
(A.  ^  KaX%  Athen.  L  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  pulcher, 
Amm.  Marc  zxiL  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346 ;  cfL  Herodian.  vi.  6) 
and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  almost  eveij  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
commentatora)  with  the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Antiodi,  like  Alezandreia,  is  a  monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidenUy 
well  chosen,  for  conmiunicating  both  with  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a  road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
city  founded  by  a  Macedonian  prince  near  this  place. 
Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a  short 
distance  farther  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
XX.  p.  758.)^  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301 
the  city  of  Xntigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rival  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  fiigbt 
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of  birds  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casios.  An 
eagle  carriod  a  fragment  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
to  a  point  oo  the  sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  month  of  the  Orontes;  and  there  Selenceia  was 
built.  Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metropolis  of  Seleucus  was  not  to 
be  Antigonia,  bj  carrying  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
yms.  Between  thb  hill  and  the  river  the  citj  of 
Antioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  a,  the  12th  of  the  era  of  the  Seleuddae.  This 
legend  is  often  represented  on  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
eagle,  which  sometimes  carries  the  thigh  of  a  victim. 
On  many  coins  (as  that  engraved  below)  we  see  a 
naaf  whkh  is  often  combined  with  a  star,  thus  indi- 
cating the  vernal  sign  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  dty  was  founded,  and  reminding  us  at  the  same 
time  of  the  astrological  propensities  of  the  people  of 
Antioch.  (See  EciMj  Ikscriptio  Numorum  AtUio- 
ckiae  Syriae,  Vienna,  1786  ;  VaiUant,  Seleuci- 
darum  Imperiutn,  Hve  Hutoria  Regum  Syriae,  ad 
fdem  numismatum  accommodata.    Paris,  1681.) 

The  city  of  Seleucus  waa  built  in  the  plam  (iy 
r§  wtdtdBi  ToG  aifXi&vos,  Hal.  p.  200)  between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
latter,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  torrents.  Xenaeus  was  the  arclutect  who  raised 
the  walls,  which  skirted  the  river  aa  the  north,  and 
did  not  reach  so  fiu*  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
south.  This  was  (mly  the  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Three  other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
came, as  Strabo  says  (L  c),  a  Tetrapolit,  The 
fint  inhabitants  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
materials)  were  brotight  from  ^tigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
received  in  the  new  dty;  and  Seleucus  raised  the 
Jews  to  the  same  political  privil^es  with  the  Greeks. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii  31,  c  Ap.  ii.  4.)  Thus  a  sec<md 
dty  was  formed  contiguous  to  the  first  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  had  a  separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
aodreia.  The  dtizens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
distributed  locally.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
people  (8^/105,  Liban.  p.  321),  which  used  to  meet  in 
the  theatre,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
(Tac  Eist,  iL  80;  Joseph.  B,  J.  viL  5.  §  2,  3. 
§  3.)  At  a  later  period  we  read  of  a  senate  d  two 
handled.  (JuL  Misopog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajitioch  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed. The  climate  made  them  effeminate  and 
Inzurious.  A  high  Greek  dvilisatiou  was  mixed 
with  various  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  superBtitions  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrysostom  oomphuns  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments became  a  passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. On  these  occasions,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
factions,  and  caused  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
should  be  mentioned  as  a  marked  characteristio  of 
Antioch.  Her  dtizens  were  singularly  addicted  to 
ridicale  and  scurrilous  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
nicknames.  Julian,  wfio  was  himself  a  suffsrerfirom 
this  cause,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
iboDs  than  dtizens.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  treated 
m  the  same  way;  aiui  the  Antiochians  provoked 
their  own  destruction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  invasion  of  Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.P.  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  "  Christian,"  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  dty.  {Acis^  xL  26;  Zt/e,  ^.  o/St. 
Paul,  ToL  I  p.  130.    See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dty  built  by  Seleucus 
was  on  a  regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  we 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  due  to  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  Seleucus 
Callinicus  built  the  New  City  (j^v  vicof,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  t^v  Kodtnjy,  Evag.  EUt.  EccL  ii.  12) 
on  the  Island,  according  to  Stndw  (/.  c),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  Romans  (about  190  b.  c).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particular 
account  of  this  part  of  the  dty.  It  was  on  an 
island  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  dty 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing through  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a  fourfold  arch  (Tetrapylum),  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  Uie  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucus 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Selencidae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a  fourth  dty  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  I  c.)  The  dty  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wiH  and  Mount 
SUpius;  and  the  new  wall  enclosed  the  dtadel  with 
many  c^  the  cli£&.  (Procop.  deAed\f,  L  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a  senate-house  (3ot/\cvT^pioy), 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  C^itolinus, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20);  but  his  great  work  was  a  vast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  mUes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  was  perfectlj^  levd,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crwsed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphahuy 
with  a  statue  of  Apollo ;  and  where  this  street 
touched  the  river  was  the  Ngmphaewn  (Nv/A^a<bv, 
Evag.  EisLEccL  L  c;  TptW/tt^y,  Mai  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
the  rdgn  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  dty  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranea 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lucullus  to  Antiochus  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cus),  who  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Bomans.  He 
built,  near  Mount  Silpius,  a  Museum,  like  that  in 
Alexandrda;  and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  Archias.    (Cic.  pro  Arch,  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Boman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  infierior  to  Paris  (0. 0. 
Miiller,  ArUiq.  Antioch.  f  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  btdldings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Sdeudd  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  recdved  still  further  embellish- 
ment from  a  long  senes  of  Boman  emperors.  In 
B.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privUege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a  public  edict  (b.  c  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a  colonia.    The  era  of 
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AA.  City  of  Selencns  Ificator. 
BB.  New  City  of  Seleucns  Calli- 

nicns. 
CC.  City  of  Antioclms  Epiphanes. 
DD.  Mount  Silpios. 
EE.  Modem  Town. 

aa.  River  Orontes. 

bb.  Road  to  Seleuceia. 

CC  Road  to  Daphne. 

dd.  Ravine  Parmenios. 

ee.  Wall  of  Epiphanes  and  Ti- 
berius. 
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ff.  Wall  of  Theodosius. 
gg.  Wall  of  Jostinian. 
hh.  Justinian's  Ditch. 

ii.  (ju.l(rey*s  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatre. 

4.  Citadel. 

5.  Castle  of  the  Cnisa4ers. 

6.  Caesarium. 

7.  Omphalus. 

8.  Forum. 


9.  Senate  House. 

10.  Museum. 

11.  Tancred's  Castle. 

12.  Trjyan's  Aqueduct. 

13.  Hadrian's  Aqueduct. 

14.  Caligula's  Aqueduct 

15.  Caesar's  Aqueduct. 

16.  Xystus. 

17.  Herod's  Colonnade. 

18.  Nymphaeum. 

19.  Palace. 

20.  Circus. 


Pharsaliawas  introduced  at  Antiocb  in  honour  of 
Caesar,  who  erected  many  public  works  there: 
among  others,  a  theatre  under  the  rocks  of  Silpius 
(rh  ^h  Ty  5p«t  d4aTpov)^  and  an  amphitheatrey 
besides  an  aqueduct  and  baths,  and  a  basilica  called 
Caesarium,  Augiistus  showed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  was  similarly  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actium  was  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronology.  In  this  rdgn  Agrippa 
built  a  suburb,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a 
road  and  a  colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  §  3, 
^.  /.  i.  21.  §  11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  was 
the  death  of  Germanicus.  A  long  catalogue  of  works 
erected  by  successive  emperors  might  be  given;  but 
it  is  enough  to  reier  to  the  Chronographia  of  Ma- 
lala,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  official  documents'*, 
and  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  instance^ 
the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  witli  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Xystua  or  public  walk  built 
by  Commodus,  and  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 


♦  Gibbon  says:  "We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  imra  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history."    Ch.  li.  vol.  ix.  p.  4 14, 

ed.  Milnmn, 


who  also  established  there  public  stores  and  manufac- 
tures of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  most  striking 
calamities  of  the  period  were  the  earthquake  of 
Trajan's  reign,  during  which  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circus:  and  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor  in 
260  A.  D.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens  were  in- 
tently occuped  in  the  theatre,  when  the  enony  sur- 
prised them  from  the  rocks  above.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantine  and  Justinian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  his- 
tozy  of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  city  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  prominent  as  a 
Christian  city,  ranking  as  a  Patriarchal  see  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandreia.  With  the  former  of  these 
cities  it  was  connected  by  the  ^reat  road  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  road  through 
Caesarea.  (See  Wesseling,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  147 ;  Itin. 
Hieros.  p.  581.)  Ten  councils  were  held  at  AJntioch 
between  the  years  252  and  380;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  a  new  style  of  building,  in  connection 
with  Christian  worship.  One  ckurch  especially, 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  fuiished  by  his  s(»),  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  which 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  use, 
and  the  same  in  which  Chrysostom  preached.     He 
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describes  rt  as  richly  ornamented  witb  Mosok  and 
stotnes.  The  roof  was  domical  ((r^cupoeiS^s),  and 
of  great  height;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
fdnSlar  to  Uie  chnich  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Barenna. 
(See  EaseK.  ViL  Cotut,  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
knce  e£  earlj  churches  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we 
most  suppose  either  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  this  mode  of  chnrch-boilding  was  ahreadj  in 
use.  Among  other  buildings,  j^tioch  owed  to 
CoQstantine  a  b<u3icaj  a  praetormm  lor  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Coont  of  the  East,  boilt  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Mnsemn,  and  a  xenon  or 
hospice  near  the  great  chorch  for  the  reoeptbn  of 
trsTcUers.  Constantias  spent  mnch  time  at  An- 
tioch,  so  that  the  place  reoeiTed  the  temporary  name 
of  Contia$Uia,  Bis  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bour of  Selenceia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
Jolian  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ex- 
pressi^  in  the  liCsopqgon.  Valens  nnderteok  great 
imprarements  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius  he  boilt  a 
somptooDS  forum,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  Ulyrian  colomns.  Theodosios 
was  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measores  against 
the  citizens,  in  conseqitence  ^  the  sedition  and  the 
breakii^  of  the  statues  (a.d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tioch was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  We 
are  now  brooght  to  the  time  of  Libanios,  from  whom 
we  have  so  often  qcwted,  and  of  Chiysoetom,  whose 
sermons  cootain  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
native  city.  Chxysostom  gives  the  population  at 
200,000,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
these  numbers  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
clude the  childreB  and  the  slaves.  (SeeGibbon,  ch.xv. 
and  Milman*8  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  S&d.)  For  the  detailed 
desciiptkn  of  the  public  and  private,  buildings  of 
the  dty,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Libanius.  The 
increase  of  the  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosius  to  build  a  new  wall  oq  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dodns  the  Younger,  who  added  new  decorations  to 
the  dty,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
desolated  by  an  earthquake,  we  ceme  to  a  period 
winch  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, massacres  of  the  Jews,  internal  fictions  and 
war  from  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
idgn  of  Justin,  A.  d.  526,  the  dty  was  restored  by 
Ephrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards Patriarch.  The  reign  of  Justioian  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  rising  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  was  agam  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwards  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desohUed  by  the  in- 
vasioii  of  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  The  ruin  of 
the  dty  was  complete.  The  dtizens  could  scarcely 
find  the  sites  of  thdr  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  dty  (which  reodved  the  new  name  of  Theu- 
jfoUg)  rose  under  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
ooosiderBbly  less  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  point,  and  also  iaduding  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  cliflb  of  Mount  SUjnus.  This  wall  evidently 
eorresponda  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  inflated  language  of  Procopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  public  works  of  JustzniiMi. 

The  history  oi  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
was  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gradual  decay.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Heiuclins  (a.  D.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  miMtaiy  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  century  under  Nicephorus  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  bo- 
came  masters  of  it;  and  its  strength,  population, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  consideriU>le  changee  during 
four  centuries  <^  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  enqperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Se^uks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  hOer 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godfiney  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a  fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard^ 
became  prince  of  Antioch ;  and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  M  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  heea 
rapid  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  strong  and  splendid 
dty.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (Acta  Sanct, 
MaL  voL  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  ia 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  histoiy  dnriog  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvi  26>  27.>  B  is  unaeeesany  fbr 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  varknia  fortunes  of  the 
femilies  throi^h  which  the  Prankish  prindpality  of 
Antio^^iWas  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boen)onc[.  ^  foU  account  of  them,  and  of  the  corns 
by  which  they  are  fllustrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
Saulcy,  Nwniematiqne  des  CroUadety  pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  conader  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  coinddent  with  that  of  European  travdlera  in  the 
Levant  Beginning  with  De  la  Brocqui^,  in  the 
15th  pentuiy,  we  find  the  dty  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a  fbw  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  Antakieh  is  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north- westem  quarter  of  the  andent 
dty,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
population;  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pltsh* 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
captal  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  Iw  5600.  The 
Christians  hove  no  church.  The  town  oecunies  only 
a  small  portion  (some  say  ^,  some  },  some  ^)  of  the 
andent  enclosure;  and  a  wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St  Paul,  JBab-Boulous), 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  andent  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  They  aro 
built  partly  of  stent,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  flanked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  seme  of  them  presented  a  magni- 
ficent i^pearance  on  the  cliffii  of  Mount  Sil^ius.  The 
height  of  the  wadl  differs  in  different  pbces,  and  tra- 
vellerB  are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pooocke,  Kumeir,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Bichter 
{WaU/ahrten  tm  Aforffenlande),  and  Mchaud  et 
Poujoulat  (Corrttpondance  d^ Orient,  &c)i  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important'  events  al  Aatioch  have  been  it& 
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occnpataoQ  bj  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates expedition,  conducted  by  Col.  Ghesnej.  (See 
the  recently  pnbliahed  Tolomes,  London,  1860.^ 

The  anne^  figure  represents  the  G«iiu8  ofAn- 
Hochj  —  for  80  with  Anunianus  Marcellinus  (zziiL 
1),  a  native  of  the  place,  we  may  translate  the 
Tvxi}  ^Ayrtox^imSj  or  the  fiunoos  allegodcal  statue, 
which  j^ersonified  the  dty.    It  was  the  work  of 


Eutycbides  of  Sioyon,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  whose 
school  of  art  was  closely  connected  with  the  Mace- 
donian princes.  It  represented  Antioch  mb  a  female 
iigure,  seated  on  tiie  rock  Silptus  and  crowned  with 
towers,  with  ears  of  com,  and  sometimes  a  pahn 
bnmch  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  riyer  Orontes  at 
her  feet.  This  figure  appears  coostently  on  the 
later  coins  of  Antioeh;  and  it  is  said  to  have  some- 
times decorated  the  official  chairs  of  the  Boman 
praetors  in  the  provinces,  in  oonjunctian  with  repre- 
sentations of  Bome,  Alexandreia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  engmving  here  given  is  from  a  statue  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Sevorus  in  the  Vatican.  (Vlsconti, 
Mugeo  Pio  Clemenimo/m.  46.)  The  original  statue 
was  pbced  within  a  cell  of  four  odumns,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  the  river  Orontes,  and  ultimat^  within 
the  Nymphaeum. 

A  conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
Michaud*s  Sittoire  de*  Crouade$  (voL  IL).  But 
the  best  is  iu  C.  0.  MUller's  AntiquUatei  AfUio- 
chefMe  (G5ttingen,  1839),  from  whidi  ours  is  taken. 
MUller's  vrork  contains  all  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A  compendious  account  of  this 
city  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and 
Eputlet  of  SL  Pond  (London,  1850—52),  from 
which  work  some  part  of  the  present  article  has  been 
taken.  [L  S.  H.] 
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ANTIOCHELA-    1.  Calurrhgb.  [Edessa.] 

2.  Mygdomiae.     [Nisibxs.] 

3.  CiuciAE,  is  pla^  by  Stephanus  («.  r.  'Avrio- 
X»f»)  <»  the  river  Pyramus  in  Cilida,  and  the  Stadi- 
asmus  agrees  with  him.  But  Cramer  observes  (wl«»a 
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J/«n^,  vol.  ii.  p.  853),  that  there  are  medals  with 
the  epigraph  Sjrriox'twf  rvp  irpos  t«i  ^apeti^  by 
which  ^e  same  pUce  is  prdbaUy  meant,  though, 
according  to  the  medxds,  dt  was  on  the  Sarus. 

4.  Ad  Craoum  (^Atrri6xtui  M  KfMtyy,  Ptol 
y.  8.  §  2).  Strabo  (p.  669)  mentions  a  rock  Cragus 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  river  Selinus  and 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Charadrus.  Appian  (if  itArui 
c  96)  mentions  both  Cragus  and  Anticragus  in  Ci- 
lida as  very  strong  forts;  but  there  may  be  some 
error  here.  Beau&rt  {Karamania,  p.  193)  con- 
jectures that  the  site  may  be  between  SeUmiif  and 
Karadran  (the  Chaiadrus  of  Strabo):  he  observed 
several  columns  there  '^whoee  shafts  were  single 
blocks  of  polished  red  gnnite.**  A  square  cliff,  the 
top  of  which  projects  into  the  sea,  has  been  forti- 
fied. There  is  also  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
leading  finom  the  landing  place  to  die  gates. 

5.  Ad  Makaxdhux  ('A.  wphs  MouMp^),  a 
small  dty  on  the  Ifaeander,  in  Caria,  in  the  part 
adjacent  to  Phxygia.  There  was  a  bridge  there. 
The  dty  had  a  large  and  fertile  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  The 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strab.  p.  630.) 
Pliny  (y.  29)  says  that  the  town  was  surrounded  by 
the  Orsinns, — or  Mosynus,  as  some  read  the  name, 
— by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  ai^ 
fiirmed  by  the  junction  of  this  small  riyer  with  the 
Maeander.  Pamflton  (JScMorcAef ,  ^c,  yoL  L  p. 
529)  fixes  Uie  pontion  between  4  and  5  miles  S£.  of 
'KutfujOf  "  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Su,  whidi  it  commands,  as  well  as  the 
road  to  Gken»j  the  ancient  Aphrodisias.*  The  re- 
mains are  not  considerable.  They  consist  of  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  castle  ic 
a  rude  and  barbarous  s^le,  without  any  traces  et 
Hellenic  character;  but  there  is  a  stadium  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiquity  of 
both.  East  of  the  acropolis  there  are  many  remains 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  substructions  of  huUdings. 
There  is  also  the  site  of  a  small  theatre.  (Comp. 
Fellows,  IHscoveriei  m  LyciOf  p.  27.) 

Pliny  says  that  Antiocheia  is  where  the  towns 
Seminethos  (if  the  reading  is  right)  aad  Craoaos 
were.  Cranaos  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  site 
of  Antiocheia.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'Am-iox^Mi)  says 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pythopdis, 
and  that  Antieehus  son  of  Seleucus  built  a  town 
here,  which  he  named  Antiocheia,  after  his  mother 
Antiochis.  The  consul  Cn.  Hanlius  encamped  at 
Antiocheia  (B.a  189)  on  his  march  against  the 
Galatae  (liy.  xzxviiL  13).  This  dty  vras  the  birth- 
place ci  Diotrephes,  a  distinguished  sophist,  vriiose 
pupil  Hybreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo's 
time.  There  are  numerous  medals  of  this  town  of 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Maboiaka  ('a.  Mafiyidtni\  a  dty  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Margus,  m  Mar^^ana.  (Pliny,  vi. 
1 6  ;  Strab.  p.  516.)  It  is  said  to  have  be^  fouiided 
by  Alexander,  but  his  dty  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  Antiochus  I.  Soter  restored  it,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a  fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  deserts;  and,  to  ddRsnd  it  against  the 
barbarians,  Antiodius  surrounded  the  plidn  with  a 
wall  1500  stadia  'm  drcuit  (Strabo).  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  the  same  sources  as  Strabo, 
and  perhaps  to  others  also,  states  that  the  region  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  mountains ;  and 
he  makes  the  drcuit  1500  stadia,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion this  great  wall,  which  b  probably  a  fiction. 
The  dty  was  70  stadia  in  circuit    The  river  which 
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fiowwl  between  ttie  two  parts  of  the  town  was  used' 
for  ixrigationi  Plinj  adds  that  the  soldiers  of  Graa- 
sna,  whom  Orodes  took  prisoners  (Flat.  Crau^  c  31), 
were  settled  here.  The  place  a]{pears  to  be  Merv^ 
on  the  Murgh-anbi-l^  ancient  Margos,  where  there 
are  remains  of  an  old  town.  3f err  lies  neariy  due 
nor&  of  Herat. 

7»  PismiAB  QK,  ^  rrf!6t  ry  IlMri8%,  'A.  rris  IlurtSf ar, 
AcL  ApotL  ziiL  14)y  was  sitnated  on  the  S.  side  of' 
the  monntain  boundaiy  between  Phiygia  and  Pisidi& 
Stxaho  (p.  577)  places  Philomdiam  on  the  north 
side  oi  this  range  and  close  to  it,  and  Antiocheia  on 
the  soath.  Akskehr  corresponds  to  Philomeliom 
and  Tt^obtxtch  to  Antiodieia.  "The  distance £rom 
Yalobaieh  to  Akshehr  is  six.  hours  orer  the  moun- 
tains, Akahehr  being  exact!/  opposite."  (Hanulto% 
Beseareheij  ^.,  yoL  L  p..472 ;  ArondeU,  J)AtoveneSf 
^,  voL  L  p.  281.)  Strabo  describes  Philomeliam 
as  being  in  a  plain,  and  Antiooheia  on  a  small  emi- 
nence ;  and  this  dasoriptuxi  ezactlj  suits  Akshekr 
and  TahbatcJk 

Anmdell  first  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  are  numerous.  He  mentions  a  large  building 
constructed  of  prodigious  stones,  of  which  the  ground- 
plan  and  the  ciroulitr  end  for  the  bema  wen  remain- 
ing. He  supposes  this  to  have  been  a  church. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  and  twenty  perfect 
arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
out oraoent,  and  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
in  tile  wall.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  ».temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  of  a  small  theatre.  Another  con- 
struction is  out  in  the  rook  in  a  semicircular  form, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
-which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  square  chamber. 
Ikksses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
Mveral  broken  fluted  columns,  are  spread  about  the 
hoOow.  This  place  may  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a  temple,  as  the  remains  of  a  portico  are  seen  in 
front ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a.  temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Aix»eus, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
slaves.  HamUton  coped  several  inscriptions,  all 
Latin  except  one.  The  site  of  this  city  is  now  clearly 
determined  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
Stnbo,  and  tMs  fact  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antiocheia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
cofeny  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Romans,  says  Strabo,  "  released  it  from  the 
kings,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Taurus,  to  Eumenes."  The  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kings.  After  Antiochus  III.  was  defeated 
by  the  Bomans  at  Magnesia,  b.  o.  190,  they  en- 
krged  the  domimons  of  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Ferga* 
mus,  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Caesarea 
(Plin.  V.  4),  a  name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
early  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
insCTiption  with  the  words  antiochbae  caesake, 
the  rest  being  effaced ;  and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
dence on  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  men.  or 
KBXSis  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioch is  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
then  contained  a  large  number  of  Jews.  The 
preachiag  of  Paul  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Greek*),  but  the  Jews  raised  a  persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  and  expelled  them  firom  the  town. 
They,  however,  paid  it  a  second  visit  (Ac^,  xiv.  21), 
and  confirmed  the  disciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Reina»  province 
Fisidia^  and  had  the  Jns  Italicum.  ^^aolus,  Dig. 
50.  tit,  16.  s.  8.) 

&.  As>  Tau&um  ('A.  irphs  Ta^),  is  enumerated 
by  Stephanos  (s,  v,  *APTi6xfM)^  among  the  cities  of 
this  name  (M  r^  Ta6p^  iv  Komucfnvff),  It  is 
also  meotiosaed  by  Ptolemy  (y.  10.  §  10).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  fixing  ite  positian; 
Some  geognqthers  plaee  it  at  .imto^,  about  70  mile» 
N.by  £.  fixm  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPAJRIA.  or  -EA,  a  town  of  Illfricum, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A|»us,  in  a  narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xxxL  27;  Leake,  Northern  Gr>ewe, 
vokL  p.  361.), 

ANTIPATRIS  (JAyrtwarpis :  Eth,  'AyriirarpU 
TT)s);a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  £»ther  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a<  well* 
watered  aad  richly-wooded  plain  named  Gaphar- 
saba  (Kau^apirdSaij  aL  Xa^af>{ai$a,  Joseph.  Ant,  xvi.  5.. 
§2%  so  called  firam  a  more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  new  city  oocupied.  (lb.  xiii.  15.  §1.).  Ajstream 
ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  Jannaeus,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  (Dionysus), 
drew  a  deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  tha  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa^ 
a  distance  of  I20stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  vrith 
a  wall  and  towers  of  vrood,  which  were  taken  and^ 
burnt  by  Antiochus,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(vB./.L4.§7;comp.^n<.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  Itkyon 
the  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jerusalem.  (B,  J, 
ii.  Id.  §  1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  HopUtes, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  firom  Jerusalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with, 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  {ActSf  xziii.  31.)  Its- 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a  Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size^  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a  slight  circular  emioence  near  the  western  hlUs  of 
the  coast  of  Paleetine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  BibliO' 
iheca  Saora,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUSCArrf^cMos:  Eth. 'AyrupfX- 
Xlnis  and  'Arri^XXc(TT)s :  Antq)heio  oiTAndiJUo% 
a  town  of.  Lycla,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  h^  of 
a  bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
phice,  contains  the  ethnio  name  ANTI4EAAEITOY 
(^Discoveries  in  Lsdoi  ?•  186)-  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellus  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proscenium.  Fellows  gives  a  page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pedimente,  and 
doors  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  inconectiy  places 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
{KaramamOf  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathy  to. 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  whiohi  Antiphellus  stsjids,. 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a  ground-plan  of  Antiphellus  in  Spratt's 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im- 
perial period,  -with  the  epigraph  'Ain-i^cAAetTw* 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Pbeixus  (♦^AAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellus.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellus 
near  a  village  called  Saaret^  WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a  summit  the  remains  of  a  town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  de&ced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  (X^cto,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  the 
Pyrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saareti  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  "  Antijdiellofl 
quae  quondam  Habessus;  atque  in  recessu  Phellus; 
delude  Pyrrha  itemque  Xanthus,"  &c.    It  is  moi» 
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consistent  with  this  passage  to  look  for  Phelltis 
north  of  Antiphellos,  than  in  anj  other  direction; 
and  the  mins  at  Tchookoorbjfe,  north  of  Antiphel- 
los, on  the  spar  of  a  mountain  called  FeUerdaghj 
seem  to  be  those  of  Phellus.  These  mins,  which 
are  not  those  of  a  large  town,  are  described  in 
Spratf  s  Lf/cia.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHEAE  (jAvrttppcu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
*Avri(t>pa^  Steph.  B.,  PtoL ;  'Apruppti^  HierocL  p.  734 : 
£th.  *Airri^patos)j  a  small  inland  town  of  the  Libyae 
Komoe,  not  &r  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  **  Libyan  wine," 
which  was  drank  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  hare 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  ^  Mareotic  wine  " 
of  Viigil  and  Horace  {Georg.  IL  91,  Carm,  i.37.14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lucan.  x.  160).         [P.  a] 

ANTITOLIS  i'APTliroKts:  Eth.  AntipoUtanas: 
Antibei)y  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D'Anville 
{NotuXj  &c.)  observes  that  he  believes  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  AnUboui  in  the 
l^ven9al  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks'  of 
Massalia  (^MartetUe)  in  the  country  of  the  Dedates ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a  view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on-  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  ran  along 
this  coast  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  (  Var).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  sUtes  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  ^  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iL  15)  calls  it  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Harbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Plmy  (iiL  4)  calls  it  ^'op- 
pidum  Ladnum,"  by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
tho  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  xmless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicmn.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italid;  uid  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Stiabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plm.  zxxi.  8 ;  Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUAmA.  (Ant  Itin.  p.  412 :  AnUquera), 
a  munidpitun  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Its  name  oo- 
eunt  in  the  form  Anticaiia  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  legend  A^triK.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  EcUiel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Muratori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med, 
de  Etp,  vol  IL  p.633 ;  Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  14 ;  Basche, 
#.  V,  AMTIK.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTITIBHIUM.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.J 

ANTISSACArrorao:  Eih,  ^Ajnuracuos)^  a  dty 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Sigrium,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  "Kmtffffa^ 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a  harbour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Pococke  at  Caku  Idmneonatt 
a  little  NE.  of  cap«  Sigri^  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 
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and  successfully  defended  itself  agamst  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytilene 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  AUienians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc  iiL  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  c 
168),  because  the  Antissaeans  had  recdved  in  thdr 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  of 
Perseus.  The  peqile  were  removed  to  Methymna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  Plm.  v.  31.) 

Mvrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antosa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lesbos 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphdlus,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (iL  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  tho  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (MeL  xv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
undeigone,  tells  Uie  same  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  andeut  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a  corrupt  word.  Stephanus  («.  v. 
"laaa)  makes  Issa  a  dty  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  isUnd,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  q£ 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.       [G.  L.] 

ANTITAURUS.    [Taurus.] 

A'NTIUM  CAvTtoy,  Strab.  Dion.  Hal.  &c.:  kter 
Greek  writers  have  "AyBtoy^  Procop.  Philostr. : 
Eth,  Antias,  -itis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  dties  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  promontory 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  frx>m  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Forto 
d^Aruso,  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundiMion,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculnm,  to  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Chce  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  HaL  L  72; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanius 
(Solin.  2.  §  16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  dties  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit- 
ants seem  early  to  have  devoted  themsdves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  piracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a  late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  practices 
of  thdr  kindred  dties  on  the  coast  of  £truria. 
(Strab.  I  c.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  early 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dionysius 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  codederacy  under 
Tarquinius  Superbos  (Dion.  HaL  iv.  49),  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a  Volsdan  dty.  (See  Niebi^r,  vd.  iL  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Romans  with  Carthage  among  the 
Latin  dties  which  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Pol.  iiL  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thkty  towns 
which,  in  b.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Dion.  HaL  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  bdfore 
the  battle  of  Regillus  (vL  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a  Latm  dty.  But  witlun  a  few 
years  afterwards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  handa 
of  the  Volscians,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  m  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  tho  year  B.  c  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a  colony.  (Liv.  iL  33, 63, 65,  iii.  1 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  vL  92,  ix.  58,  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  iL  pj>.246 — 
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248.)  A  fbw  years  afterwards,  however  (b. a459), 
Antium  again  revolted;  and  thongh  it  is  represented 
hj  the  annalists  as  having  been  reoanqnered,  this 
appears  to  be  a  fiction,  and  we  find  it  fnxn  hence- 
fbcward  ei^oying  complete  independence  for  near 
120  years,  during  which  period  it  rose  to  great 
opoloioe  and  power,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
diief  city  of  the  Volsdans.  (Liv.  iiL  4,  5,  23; 
l^bohr,  ToL  iL  pp.  254, 255.)  Daring  the  former 
purt  of  this  period  it  oantinned  on  friendly  tenns 
'with  Borne;  bat  in  B.  c.  406,  we  find  it,  ftr  a  short 
time,  joining  with  the  other  Yolsdan  cities  in  their 
hostflities:  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gaols,  the 
Antiatans  took  the  lead  in  dedaiing  war  against 
the  Bomans,  which  they  waged  almost  without 
intermission  fior  18  j^as  (B.a  386 — 374),  antil 
repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sae 
for  peace.  (Liv.  iv.  59,  vL  6 — 33;  Niebahr,  voL  iL 
pp.  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  again  provoked  the  hostility  of  Rome  in  b.  c 
348,  by  sending  a  colony  to  Satricom;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  a  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
took  the  lead  of  the  Volscians,  in  aniting  their  arms 
'With  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  Pedom  and  Astara.  Their  de- 
fection was  severely  panished;  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Bostra  at  Borne),  and  prohibited  from 
aU  maritime  commerce,  while  a  Boman  colony  was 
sent  to  garrison  their  town.  (Liv.  viL  27,  viii.  1, 
12—14;  Niebahr,  voLiiL  p.  128,  140—144.) 

From  this  time  Antinm  figares  only  in  history  as 
one  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Bome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38,  zzxvi.  3);  but  Strabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
anto  did  not  discontinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Bome,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Polioroetes), 
successively  sent  embassies  to  complain  of  their 
depredations.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
Marius  during  the  civil  wars  (Api^an.  B.  C,  i.  69); 
and  suffered  severely  frxnn  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
lowen  (Liv.  Epit  Izzz.),  but  appean  to  have 
quickly  recovered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  Bepoblic,  as  well  as  under  the  Boman 
Empire,  a  &vourite  place  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Bomans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  JL  c)  Among 
otheim,  Cicero  had  a  villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly alludes.  {Ad  Au.  ii.  1,  7,  11,  &c)  Nor 
was  it  leas  in  fitvour  with  the  emperors  themselves; 
it  was  here  that  Augustas  first  received  from  the 
people  the  title  of  "  Pater  Patriae  "  (Suet  Avg.  58) ; 
it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Caligula  (Id.  CaL  8), 
as  wen  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  r^arded 
it  with  especial  favour;  sind  not  only  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  imperial  villa,  but  established  at 
Antium  a  colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  constructed  there  a  new  and  splendid  port,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  Ner,  6.  9 ; 
Tac  Arm.  ziv.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  was  at  Antium, 
also,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
fiagnUkm  of  Bome.  (Ibid.  zv.  39.)  Later  em- 
perors continued  to  regard  it  -with  equal  favour;  it 
was  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimius 
Severus  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.  (CapitoL  Ant  Pku^  8;  Philostr. 
VU,  ApolL  vm,  20.)  The  population  and  import- 
ance of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined; 
and  thongh  we  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
viceable in  A.  D.  537  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
NeUtmo,  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a  small  popnktion  to  the  spot,  and  the 
modem  viUage  of  Porto  cTAnso  contains  alxjut  500 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (0  Diva  gratum  quae  regi$ 
Antkm^  Hor.  Carm,  i  35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  'was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  account  its  treasures  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  B.  c.  41  (Appian.  B,  C.  v.  24),  as  well  as 
fiar  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  from  Epidaurus  to  Bome 
(VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  2;  Ovid.  Met  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettuno  probably  derives 
its  name  firom  a  temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
natur&Uy  belong  to  a  dty  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  tHI  site  of  the  andent  Ceno,  which, 
as  we  learn  finnn  Livy  and  Dionysaus,  served  as  the 
naval  station  and  arsenal  uf  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Looguk,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
city  are  some  trifiing  firagments  of  its  walls;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occu]ued  the  hill  a  littie  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  rains  which  adjoin  the  andent  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontoiy,  are  wholly 
of  Boman  date,  and  belong  dther  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  be  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  constraction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Bdvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Diniomi  di  Romaj 
voL  i.  p.  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  mdes,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  endosing  between  them  a  basin  of  not  lees  than 
two  miles  in  drcumfexvnce.  Great  part  of  thb  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  wcnrk,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  shdtered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
folly  described  by  Nibby  {DinUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  foiuid  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  OrelU  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(L  c).  Among  them  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  an 
andent  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  {Tabula  Amia- 
tina,  4to.  Bomae,  1726),  and  by  OreUi  (vd.  ii. 
pp.  394—405.)  ^  I 
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Q.  Valocras,  tbe  Bonuui  iDUiHst,  tras  a  nstire  of 
Antium,  from  whence  he  derived  the  samaine  «f 
Antiu,  bjvhiohheisoommailjknoira.  [E.H3.J 

ANTIVESTABUM.    [Bblluhum.] 

ANTONA.    [AuFONA.] 

ANTONITO  VALLUM.     [Botaotha.] 

ANT©NIN(yPOLIS.    [Cgksujxtul,  or  Cow- 

BTAJniNA.] 

ANTRON  CAi^ri  Horn.  StnO).;  *Arrp«rfff, 
Dem.:  Bth.  *ApTp^ios:,FmS)j  a  town  of  Theeealy 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  'Cntnuaoe  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreos  in  Enboea.  It  is 
mentioneid  in  the  uLuL  (iL  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  Protesilaas,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  {489)  as  nnder  the  protection  of  that  god- 
doss.  It  was  porchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  their  war  with  Peneos. 
(Dem.  PhiL  iv.  p.  133,  Beiske;  Liy.  xliL  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  esistonoe  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  formshed  some  of  the  b^  mill- 
stones in  Greece ;  hence  the  epithet  of  irrrp^iti  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (J,  c).  Off  Antron 
was  a  sunken  rock  (tpfut  S^a\op)  called  the  "Ovos 
'AKfptfros,  or  miU-stooe  of  Antfen.  (Strab.  p.  435 ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Hesych.'«.«.  MiJAiy;  Enstath.  in  IL 
L  c;  Leske,  Northern  Oretce,  voL  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  (AfM2crfMcA),a£ofQan  poeton 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii 
[Trevibl]  It  is  plaoed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  ihe  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  is  also  plaoed  by  Ammianos  Uareellinos  (xviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  Bingiom  {Bingem)^  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  en  the  Rhine,  which .  Ja- 
liauns  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
AntnnTiaaim  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  otW  towns  on  this  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Antunnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  beea,\at.one  time,  the  quarters  of  tha  Legio 
X.  Gemina;  «id[)tiie  transition  to  the  modern 
ai^llatioa  appears:  from  its  name  **  Antemacha,'' 
in  the  Geograj^  of  .Ravenna.  (For^Agisr,  Handbuck 
d&r  oJteM  Geog.  yoL  iii.  p.:  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  whiieh  Caesar  oonstmcted 
(b.c.  55)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probaUy  be- 
tween Andemach  and  <7o6kns,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andemach.  The  passages  -of,  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine;  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of , places  to  guide  us, 
are : — j5.  G,  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  3$.  [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXACA7|a»'ar  r^t^  Anxanus, 
Plin.;  Anxas,  -&tis,  Anzianus,  Ins^^r.)  1.  A  city  of 
the  Freataai,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8  frem  the  mouth  #f  the  river  Sagros 
or  Sangro*  It  is  not  menttooed  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
whick  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  ooosidcnrable  import- 
ance. Its  tarriUij  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  <»loBists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
aot  retain  the  laidc  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
8.17;  PtoLiii.  l.§65;lJb.CQlon.p.259;  Zompt, 
de  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  letained  by  the 
modem  dty  of  Ltmeiano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flouishing  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  W  tibe  original  mte  ^  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  haire  fceen  at  a  spot  called 
II  Cattdlarey  near  the  church  of  ^te.  (ritifto,  about 
a  mile  to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  buildiags,  have  been  discovered.  Other 
inscriptioau,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  of 
the  present  dty  still  called  Lanoiano  yecckio^  which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peo|^  at  least  under  the 
Roman  en^pire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  An-ratinm  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  ail  the 
surroonding  country,  as  it  oootinned  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  aiKi  to  n^nch  it  still  owes  its  present 
importance.  (Romandli,  voL  iiL  pp.  55—62 ;  Gius- 
tiniani,  ife.  Gtofr,  voL  v.  pp.  196—205.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  from  Anxanum  to  Or- 
tona  at  ziiL  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viii.),  to 
PaUanum  xvL,  and  to  Histonium  {II  Vasto)  xzv. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontura  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Aufidus.  The  Tab.  Peut  places  it  at  9  M.  P.  from 
the  former  city,  a  distance  which  cdncides  with  the 
Torre  di  RwoU,  where  there  are  some  andent  re- 
mains.   (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ANXUR.    [Tabracina.] 

A'ONES  CAovcs),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  derived  thdr 
origin  from  Aon,  a  son  «f  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq. ;  Paus.  iz.  5.  §  1 ;  Lyoophr.  1208 ;  Ant.  Lib.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  $.  fw.  "AoKcs,  Boiorrto.)  They  %yp»x  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a  portion  of  which  was  called  the  Aonian  j^n  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  odled  Aonia, 
and  the  adjective  Aonius  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Del  75;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
ulen.  vi.  65;  Gell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Moses,  who 
frequented  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aonides 
And  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  Met,  v.  333;  Jut.  vii. 
58,  et  alibi;  cf.  Miiller,  Orchoatnos^  p.  124,  seq. 
2nded.) 

AO'NIA.    PAoKES.] 

AORNUS  {VAopt^os  ircrpa,.L  e.  the  Rock  woe-. 
oemible  to  itrtb).  1.  In  India  intra  Gangem,  a  lofty 
and  predpitous  rook,  where  the  Indians  of  the 
country  K.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
{Cabti)j  .and  particularly  the  people  of  Bazira, 
made  a  stand  against  Alexander,  s.  c  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  Anab,  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind,  5.  §  10;  Diod.  xvii. 
85;  Curt  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000—10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  all  sides,  and  withP  a  level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cidtivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  coomioDly  used  as  a  refuge 
in  war,  and  was  ngarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Herccdes  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  impossilnlities.  By  a  com- 
bination of  stratagems  anil  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  be  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a  sort  of  panic,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  destroyed  most 
of  thCTi.  Having  celebrated  lus  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  ahaxs  to  Minerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a  garrison  imder 
the  command  of  Sisicottus. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  withcertunty,  the  po- 
sition of  Aomoa.  It  was  dearly  somewhoe  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen(  Cabnl).  It  was  very  near  a  dty  called  Em- 
boHma,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
I  position  at  the  mouth  of  some  tributaiy  river.    Thia 
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( to  be  the  odIj  ground  on  which  Bitter  places 
Embolinut  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gophen  and  the 
Indus.  But  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  historians,  seems  dearlj  to  require  a  position 
higher  up  the  Indus,  at  the  mouth  of  theBurrindoo 
for  example.  That  Aomus  itself  also  was  dose  to 
the  Indus,  is  stated  bj  Diodorus,  Cvtius,  and 
Strabo;  and  though  the  same  would  scarcelj  be 
inferred  from  Arrian,  he  says  nothing  positivelj  to 
the  contrary.  The  mistake  of  Stnbo,  that  the 
base  of  the  rode  is  washed  by  the  Indus  near  its 
tourfx,  is  not  so  very  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear;  for,  in  common  with  the  other  andent 
geographers,  he  understands  by  th»  sowce  of  the 
Indus,  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain 
of  the  Hhnalajfa, 

The  name  Aomus  is  an  example  of  tiie  signifi- 
cant appellations  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of 
using,  either  as  corruptions  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  native  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  the  Himalaya  "Aopyis  (11 51).  [P.  S.] 

2.  A  dty  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  speaks 
of  Aomus  and  Bactra  as  the  largest  dties  in  the 
country  of  the  Bactrii.  Aomus  had  an  acropolis 
(&rpa),  in  which  Alexand^  left  a  garrison  alter 
taking  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
except  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
Orcus.  [G.  L.1 

^  AORSI  CAofxroi:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plm.,Steph.B.), 
<xc  ADOBSI  (Tac.  Atm.  xii.  15)^  a  numerous  and 
powei&I  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Ptolemy  (iiL  5.  §  22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
among  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia,  between  the  Venedic 
Gulf  {BaUte)  and  the  Bhipaean  mountains  (i  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  tiiem 
S.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyiitae. 
The  Asiatic  Aorsi  he  places  in  Scythia  intra 
Imanm,  on  the  N£.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
the  Asiotae,  ^o  dwelt  £.  of  the  nnrnth  of  the  river 
Bha  (^Volffa\  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  river  Jaxartes  (vi  14.  §  10).  The  ktter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  positi(m  of  the 
people,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xL  p.  506); 
but  of  course  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia  and  Aaatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Bussian  province  of  Voiogda,  on  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  j^nnish 
race  of  the  Erse^  now  found  there.  {Gwg.  d.  Catp, 
Meeretf  pp.  358,  foil.)  PUny  mentions  the  Euro- 
pean Aorsi,  with  the  Hamaxobii,  as  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
duding  the  "  Scythian  races  "  who  dwdt  along  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Euxine  E.  of  the  month  of  the 
Danube;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
(iv.  12.  s.  25,  xL  s.  18). 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
TanaXs,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Strabo  places  (xL  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomade 
Scythians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  also  ScyUuans,  namejy  the  Aorsi  and 
Shad,  extending  to  the  S.  as  fiir  as  the  Caucasian 
momtfainfl;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
others  dwelling  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
{irnirlrai  koI  ytttpyoC).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
speaks  more  particnlarly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siiad; 
but  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  as  given  in  Groskurd's 
txaasUtion,  that  there  were  tribes  of  the  Aorsi  and 
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the  Sirad  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pains  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Azov)  f  the  former  dwelling  on  the  TanaTs, 
and  the  latter  further  to  the  S.  on  the  Achardeus, 
a  river  flowing  fii'om  the  Caucasus  mto  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powerfol,  for  when  Phamaces  (the 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  he  was  furnished  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abeacus,  king  of  the  Sirad,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  both  these 
peoples  are  regarded  by  Strabo  as  gdIj  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aord,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
north  (ruv  iamripto^  ol  itfotXAopaoi)^  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamaces  with  a  stiH  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gold. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  wiUi  a  body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Sraid,  (Tac. 
Atun,  zii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  with  the  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.     #  [P.  S.] 

AOTJS,  more  rarely  AEAS  ('Aoof ,  'Awoj,  *A^s, 
PoL  Strab.  Liv.:  Afos,  Hecat.  op.  Strab.  p.  316; 
Scyhix,  s.  r.  'lAAiJpioi;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Adjcfjuav;  Val. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  erroneously  called  Anius,  ^'Avto; 
by  Pint.  Cetes,  38,  and  Anas,  "Avo; ,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xfi.  45 :  Viosaj  Vvksa,  Vovu$td)y  the  chief  river 
of  Illyria,  or  Epirus  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Pindus, 
flows  in  a  norUi-westerly  direction,  then  "  suddenly 
turns  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west;  and  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,**  into  which  it  faUs  a  little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  U,  cc.\  Leake, 
Norihtm  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Siena  ofihe  Vidta,  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  dT  the  Fauces  Aktigonenses,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  dty  of  Antigoncia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxiL  5 ;  ritwap*  ^A3rny6vuay  ffrtvdf 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  (Tq>elen{)  was  situated 
near  the  northem  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aous  with  a  river,  now  called  DhrynOj 
DrinOj  or  JDruno,  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  KUsvra,  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  recdved  from  its  situ- 
ation. It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Boman  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  mam  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  /.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trebu- 
tin,  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  Nemdrtzika.  The  pass  b 
well  described  by  Plutarch  {Flamin,  3)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Pdybius.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Pendus  at  Tempo, 
adding  "  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  variant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Pendus;  but  in  the  lofty 
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and  prediitons  moimUma,  in  the  proftrndity  of  the 
narrow  fiasore  between  them,  in  the  impidity  and 
magnitade  of  the  river,  !n  the  rfngle  narrow  path 
aloog  the  bank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  for  an  annj  to  pass  under  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  pUce  is 
defended  by  an  enemy.**  (Quoted  by  Leake,  yoL  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Flaterch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  but  the  Aous  is  evidently 
meant  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L  pp.  31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  voL  ir.  p.  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -U  QAwdfAtm:  Eth,  'Airo- 
ftg^j,  Apameenas,  Apamensis,  Apamenus,  ApamSus), 
1.  (Kiilat  el-Mudlk),  a  large  dty  of  Syria,  ntuated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  imd  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752 ; 
Ptol.  v.  15.  §  19;  [Festus  Avienus,  v.  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin.;  Hierodes.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlarged 
by  Selencus  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wife  Apama  (not  his  mo^er,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  **  Hellenlzing  **  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskurd's  note 
on  Strabo,  p.  752)  was  placed  upon  a  hiU ;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Orontes,  with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a  peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xtfi^&yriffot,  Seleucus  hiA  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tiyphon  Diodotus,  made  Apamea 
the  bads  of  hb  operations.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Josephus 
(^AfU.  ziv.  3.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pompdus  marching 
south  firom  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Gaedlius  Bassus,  it  held 
out  for  three  years  till  Uie  arrival  of  Gasdus,  b.  o. 
46.  (I>ion.Gas8.  zlviL»26— 28;  Joseph.  jS.  J.L 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Grusades  it  was  sUll  a  flourishing  and 
important*  place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  F&miehy 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Milken,  Getch, 
der  Kt,  voL  ii.  p.  474 ;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  1 14, 
157.)  This  name  and  dte  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  county.  Nidnihr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kiilat  el-Mudik.  (Reue^  voL  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  {Travdt,  p.  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  &r  firom  tiie  kke  El  Takak^ 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  dte  of  Apamea. 

Bmns  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  whi<£  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  In  an 
ancient  castle  dtuated  on  a  hill;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pldn.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  odebrated  black  fidi,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  dty  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanus  (s,  v. 
'Awifuia)  describes  Apamda  as  in  the  ierritorj 
of  the  i^seni,  "  and  surrounded  by  the  T^ris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apamda,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
iriiich  country,  Mesene,  the  Tigris  is  divided ;  on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a  river  Sdlas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  huge  one.**  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copying ;  but  it  may  be  Arnan.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  oi  the  Tigris,  **  tbtt  around  Apamda,  a  town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Sdeuceia, 
125  mOes,  the  Tigris  bdng  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Sdeuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  bade  of  the  same  nataon 
(Meaene),  it  divide  the  plains  called  Gaochae :  when 
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the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  is  called 
Pasitigris.**  There  was  a  place  near  Sdeuce  called 
Goche  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Va^ 
ledus  luid  Lindebrog)  ;  and  the  dte  of  Sdeuceia 
is  bdow  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Plmy,  or  to  determine  the 
probable  dte  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  KomOf 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanus  and  Pliny  place  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  IXgba  at  Kama,  "  in  ripa  Tigris  circa  con- 
fluentes,** — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  niny  has  another  Apamda  (vL  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  pkoes  it  in 
Sttaoene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochns  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
leuddae.  Pliny  adds:  ^  haec  dividitur  Archoo,**  as 
if  a  stream  flowed  through  the  town.  D'Anville 
(JJEuphraU  et  le  Tigre)  supposes  that  this  Apameia 
was  at  the  point  where  the  injeil^  now  dry,  biandied 
off  firom  the  Tigris.  D'Anville  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samorrahy  and  there  he  puts  Apamda.  Bat 
Lynch  {London  Gtog.  Journal^  voL  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  ti^t  the  DijeU  branched  off  near  Jibbarah^  a 
little  north  of  34<^  H.  lat.  He  supposes  that  the  D^ 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  about 
tins  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  point  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  latitude 
N.  of  Sdeuceia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  wOl  probably  be  not  fiir  finom  the  dis- 
tance wMch  PKny  gives  (cxxv.  M.  P.).  The  Me- 
sene then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  DyeU;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  SeUas  in  Stephanos  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Dcdas,  whidi  is  nearer 
the  name  D^eU.  PEny  may  mean  the  same  place 
Apamda  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given ; 
though  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  two 
difierent  pUK»s. 

3.  In  OsrhoSne,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  oppodte  to  2^gina,  founded  by  Sdeucus 
Nicator.  (Plm.  v.  81.)  A  bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Rum-hda, 

4.  (ifedama,  Mukmia),  in  Bithynia,  was  origi- 
nally called  M^cia  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Kiti4uia\ 
and  was  a  colony  bom  Gdophon.  (Plin.  t.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  fiither  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Prusias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pm- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  moA  became  a  Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gins,  and  KW. 
of  Prusa.  The  Bomans  made  Apameia  a  cdony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Gaeear;  the  epigraph  on  the  coins 
of  the  Boman  period  contains  ^e  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Boman  dominion  have 
the  epigrajdi  Awofuwy  MvpXHomp,  Pliny  (^Ep. 
X.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Tn^an,  as  to  a  dahn  inade  by  this  co- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  reodpts  and  ex* 
penditure  examined  by  the  Boman  governor.  From 
a  passage  of  Ulinan  {Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  11)  we 
leara  the  fbim  Apamena:  '^  est  in  Bithynia  odooia 
Apamcoa.** 
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5.  CH  KiitfT^t),  a  town  of  Pbijgia,  built  new 
Cdaenae  bj  Antiochiu  jSoter,  and  named  after  his 
mother  Apama.  Strabo  (pi  577)  says,  that  "  the 
toirn  lies  at  the  sooroe  (^icCoAiuf )  of  the  Marsyas, 
and  the  riyer  flows  throngh  the  middle  of  the  city, 
having  its  origin  in  the  city,  andWng  carried  down 
to  the  snborbs  with  a  violent  and  precipttoos  current 
it  joins  the  Maeander."  This  passage  may  not  be 
firee  finom  oormption,  bat  it  is  not  improved  by 
Groaknrd's  emendation  {Cferman  TraiuL  of  Strabo  f 
voL  iL  p.  531).  Strabo  observes  that  the  Maeander 
receives,  brfore  its  junction  with  the  Marsyas,  a 
stream  called  Orgas,  which  flows  gently  through  a 
level  country  [Mabandeb].  This  rapid  stream  is 
called  Catairhactes  by  Herodotus  (vii.  26).  The 
site  of  Apameia  is  now  fixed  at  Denoir,  where  there 
is  a  river  corresponding  to  Strabo*s  description  (Ha- 
milton, EetearcheSy  ^c.  vol.  iL  p.  499).  I^ake 
(^Aaia  Minor ^  p.  156,  &c.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
testimooies  as  to  Apameia.  Arundell  (DiscoverieSf 
4c^  ToL  L  p.  201)  was  the  first  who  clearly  saw 
that  Apameia  must  be  at  Denair;  and  his  condu- 
sioos  are  confirmed  by  a  Latin  inscription  which  he 
found  on  the  fragment  of  a  white  marble,  which  re- 
oQcded  the  erection  of  some  monument  at  Apameia 
by  the  negotiatores  resident  there.  Hamilton  copied 
several  Greek  inscriptians  at  Denair  (Appendix, 
ToL  iL).  The  name  Cibotus  appears  on  some  coins 
of  Apameia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
so  adkd  from  the  wealth  that  was  collected  in  this 
great  emporium;  for  Ki6orr6s  is  a  chest  or  co£br. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  first  Celaenae,  then 
Cibotns,  and  then  Apazneia;  which  cannot  be  quite 
correct,  because  Celaenae  was  a  different  place  tnm 
Apameia,  though  near  it  But  there  may  have 
been  a  place  on  the  site  of  Apameia,  which  was 
called  Cibotus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
and  other  ancient  ruins  at  Denair. 

When  Strabo  wrote  Apameia  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  Koman  province  of  Ana,  next  in  im- 
portance to  Ephesus.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
its  poeitioD  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadoda,  and  it 
was  also  the  centre  of  other  roads.  When  Cicero 
was  proconsul  of  Cilida,  b.  c.  51,  Apameia  was 
within  his  jurisdiction  (ad  Fam,  xiiL  67),  but  the 
dioeoesis,  or  conventus,  of  Apameia  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Pliny  enumerates 
six  towns  which  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Apa- 
meia, and  he  observes  that  there  were  nine  others 
of  little  note. 

The  country  about  Apameia  has  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  one  of  wluch  is  recorded  as  having 
happened  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Tadt.  Ann. 
xiL  58);  and  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  Romans  was  remitted  for  five  years.  Kico- 
lans  of  Damascus  (Athen.  p.  332)  reofords  a  violent 
earthquake  at  Apameia  at  a  previous  date,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war:  lakes  appeared  where  nOne 
were  before,  and  rivers  and  springs;  and  many  which 
existed  befbre  disappeared.  Stiabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
of  this  great  dktasitiophe,  and  of  other  convuisions 
at  an  earlier  period.  Apameia  continued  to  be  a 
prosperous  town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Hierodes  among  the  episcopal  dties 
of  Pisidia,  to  which  division  it  had  beoi  transferred. 
The  bishops  of  Apameia  sat  in  the  councils  of  Ni- 
caea.  Arundell  contends  that  Apameia,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  had  a  church, 
and  he  confirms  this  opinion  by  the  &ct  of  there 
being  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  there.  It  is 
prolnble  enough  that  Christianity  was  early  esta- 
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blished  here,  and  even  that  St.  Paul  visited  the 
pUce,  for  he  went  throughout  Phiygia.  But  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a  church  at 
Apameia  proves  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there. 


CODf  OF  APAJOOA,  VX  PHBTGIA. 

6.  A  dty  of  Parthia,  near  Rhagae  (JSey) 
Rhagae  was  500  stadia  firom  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towns 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquests  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
Apameia  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiiL  6).  [G.  L.] 

APANESTAE,  or  APENESTAE  (Airci'^irTai), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  Daunian  Apulians,  near  Sipontum. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates  the  Apaknbs- 
TiKi,  probably  the  same  people,  among  the  "  Cala- 
brorum  Mediterrand."  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  **  Amesto,"  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known, which  appears  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  place  it  at  S,  Vito^  2  miles 
W.  of  PoUgpumo^  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  andent  town.  (Plin.  iiL  11,16;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  16;  Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  155.)        [E.  H.'B.] 

APARNL    [Pabni.] 

APATU'BUM,  or  APATU'RUS  (Air(£Towpor, 
Strab.;  'Air<irovpot,  Steph.  B.,  PtoL),  a  town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Pontus  Euxmus,  near  the  Bus- 
poms  Cinunerius,  which  was  almost  uninhabited  in 
Pliny's  time.  It  possessed  a  cdebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apaturus  (the  Deodver);  and  there  was 
also  a  temple  to  this  goddess  in  the  ndghbouring 
town  of  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xL  p.  495;  Plin. 
vL  6;  PtoL  V.  9.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.) 

APAVARCTICE'NE  (Airovopicrunii^,  Idd. 
Char.  pp.  2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  *ApTuerii^t  or  UapavK" 
ruetiy^f  PtoL  vL  5.  §  1 ;  Apavobtenb,  Plin.  vL 
16.  s.  18;  Zapaobtbnb,  Justin.  xlL  5),  a  district 
of  Parthia,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  dty,  called  Dardum,  or 
Dara,  built  by  Arsaoes  I.,  ntuated  on  the  mountain 
of  the  ZapaortenL    (Justin.  L  c.) 

APENNIimS  MONS  (4  'AWwiwr,  rh  AWk- 
pofotf  opos.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Polybius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  have  rd  'AWio^ira  Spfti,  In 
Latin  the  singular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writers). 
The4i>enfitMet,a  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
almost  the  whde  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  con- 
ddered  as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
try, and  determining  its  configuration  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a  head  or  hdght,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  Cdtio  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  whole  chain,  as  the  dngnlar 
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form  of  the  name  might  lead  va  to  snspect,  is  tm- 
certain:  bat  the  more  extensiTe  use  of  the  name  is 
folly  established,  when  it  first  appears  in  history. 
The  general  featores  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  Pdybios  and  Stiabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
,  junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  through 
Sanmium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra^  on  the  SiciUaa 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
from  the  plains  of  the  Padus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  formed  the  diyiding  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  tiie  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apomines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (PoL  iL  16,  iii.  110;-  Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
T.  p.  211 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  44;  Lucan.  iL  396—438; 
CUudian.  de  VL  Com.  Eon.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  phjrsical  charactere 
of  this  range  of  mountains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
dear  oomprehensi<m  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  inhalated  the  diffe- 
rent provinces  of  the  peninsula,  tiiat  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  place  a  nK>re  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apenmnes. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regara 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  n^er  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  &ct,  be  considered 
only  as  a  great  ofifshoot  Polybius  describee  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massilia,  so  that  he  must  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marsdlles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Monoecus 
(^Monaco)  as  the  point  of  demarcation:  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  for  £.  as 
Vada  Sabbata  (  Fac2o),  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a  distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingauni,  about  AJbenga,  (Liv. 
xxviiL  46;  Tac  Hitt.  iL  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona^  im- 
mediately at  the  back  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Careare^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida^  does  not  exceed  the  hdght 
of  1300  foet.  But  the  Umit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a  broad  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a  direct  line  (in  an  £S£.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out tins  part  of  its  oourse  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  interruption  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  feet.     Its  norlhem  declivity  presents  a  re- 
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markable  uniformity:  the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descend  from  the  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  i1»  direction,  constantly  approaching  within 
a  few  mUea  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Ariminum  to 
Plaoentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it  On  its 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  several 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  ranges,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inforior  to  that  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  nm^e 
which  separates  the  vallies  of  the  Macra  and  Auser 
{Serekio%  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara  ;  the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pkeo  dUcceUd)  u  not  less  than  5800  feet  above 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  less 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vallies  of  the 
Amus  from  each  other,  as  well  as  that  <^  the  Tiber 
from  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  slopes 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ariminum,  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a  turn  to  the  SS£.,  and 
assumes  a  direction  paralld  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteration, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  Apeonines 
are  found:  the  Monti  della  SibiUa^  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  {Nera)  rise  to  a  height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Monte  Como, 
or  Cfran  Sauo  ditalia,  near  AquUa^  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  whole  dam,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet  A  little  further  S.  is  the  Mont« 
Maj^a,  a  huge  mountain  mass  between  Suhno  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  whUe  the  Monts  Velmo^  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fncinus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsola, 
attains  to  8180  foet,  and  the  Monte  Termmitio, 
near  Leonessa^  NE.  of  JiieH,  to  above  7000  feet. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Centnd  Apennines  that  the 
pecuhar  features  of  the  chain  develope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  witli 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  from  it  toirords  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Central  Apennines  oonstitiite  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irregula- 
rities and  variations,  preserve  a  gencural  paralklism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  upland  vallies, 
some  of  wluch  are  themselves  of  considerable  de^ 
vation  and  extent  Thus  the  basin  of  Lake  Fudnus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  of  2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus, 
near  Amitemum,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  while 
between  the  Fudnua  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vallies  of  the  •Liris  and  the  Anio 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  the 
badn  of  the  Fudnus.  Another  peculiarity  of  tbo 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  sunumts  scarcely  ever 
form  a  continuons  or  connected  range  of  any  great 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
afford  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  of 
the  whole,  the  Oran  Sasto,  and  the  Majella,  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.    As  the  Apennines  descend  into  Sam- 
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ninm  they  dimi^^wK  in  hdgbt,  thongh  still  fbrndng 
a  vBsk  mass  of  moontiuiis  ot  very  irregular  fism  and 
atractnre. 

Fnm  the  MotUe  Nerone,  near  the  sonroes  of  (he 
Metanms,  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagms,  or  SangrOf 
the  nuun  range  of  the  Apeonmes  cantinaea  much 
nearer  to  the  Adriatio  than  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
ao  that  a  reiy  narrow  strip  of  low  oonntry  intervenes 
between  the  loot  of  the  moontatns  and  the  sea  on 
their  eastern  side,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  broad 
tract  of  Etmria  and  Latiom  separates  the  Apennines 
finom  the  Tyrrhenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
Domenms  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  moan- 
tains  of  considerable  elevation  (such  as  the  Monte 
Amiaiaf  near  Radicofam)j  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  dependencies  or  ontliess  of  the  Apen- 
nmes;  while  others  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  dass 
belong  the  Mans  Cimmns  and  the  Alban  Hills ;  the 
range  of  the  Vobcian  Mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
now  called  Monti  Lepwi^  which  separates  the  val- 
Ftes  of  the  Trems  and  the  Liris  fnm  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apeanines,  which  here  again  descend  to  the  shore 
d  the  western  sea  between  Tarracina  and  Gaieta. 
From  thence  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
fxmnd  in  a  semicircle  aroond  the  fertile  plain  of 
Campania,  and  send  ont  in  a  SW.  direction  the 
bold  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  firom  that  <A  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
maaUjrj  of  Minerva,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Gapreae. 
On  the  £.  the  moontains  gradually  recede  finom  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  phun 
between  their  lowest  dopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends without  intermption  fixxn  the  month  of  the 
Frento  (Fortort)  to  that  of  the  Anfidns  (Q/bfito): 
the  lofty  and  ragged  mass  of  Monnt  Garganas,  which 
has  beoi  generally  described  firom  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy to  our  own  as  a  branch  of  the  Apennines, 
beii^,  in  &ct,  a  wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 

fGABOAirus.]  In  the  southern  parts  of  Samnium 
the  region  of  the  Hirpni)  the  Apennines  present  a 
very  oonfdsed  and  irr^ular  mass ;  the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  formed  by  the  group  of  moun- 
tains about  the  head  of  the  Aufidns,  wluch  has  the 
longest  coarse  finom  W.'to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Padns.  From  this  point  the  central 
ridge  assumes  a  southerly  direction,  while  numerous 
ofihoots  or  branches  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Locania,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Gulf  f£  Tarentum.  On 
the  £.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  fipon- 
tiers  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  rises  the  conspicuous 
maaa  of  Mount  Yultur,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
jdning  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologically 
and  physically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
lated monntain  of  volcanio  origin.  [Yitltur.] 
But  immediately  S.  of  Mt  Yultur  th^  branches 
off  from  tlie  central  mass  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
of  great  hills,  rather  than  moontains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apulia,  presenting  a  broad 
tract  of  barren  hilly  country,  but  gradually  declining 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
on  that  coast  in  a  range  of  low  hills  between  Egnatia 
and  Brand nsinm.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
travened  only  by  a  ridge  of  low  cakaieous  hills  of 
tertiary  origin  lud  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
magnified  %  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
into  a  continaation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  30;  Swinburne,  Travek  in  the  Two  SiciHet^ 
▼(^  I  pp.  210,  211.)    The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tha  Gulf  of  Po/»oa«fro  (Buxentum), 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  desooids  through 
Bmttinm ;  but  £.  of  Cooaentia  (^Coienza)  lies  ^e 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  SOa,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  firom  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotona.  A  little 
further  south  occurs  a  remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tirioloy  so  that  the  two  gulfis  of  Sta  Eufemia  and 
SgmHaoe  (the  Smus  Terinaens  and  Scylletinus)  are 
separated  only  by  a  bw  neck  of  hmd,  less  than 
20  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dionysius  concave  the 
idea  of  carrying  a  wall  across  this  isthmus  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  IIL,  long  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  S.  of  this  re- 
markable intermption,  form  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  Aspromonte)^  which  assumes  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Leuoopetra 
is  expressly  designated,  boith  by  Strabo  and  Pto^y, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  44.)  The  loftiest  sanunit  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
PoUinOf  near  the  south  fixmtier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  foot:  the  highest  pdnt  of  the 
Sihi  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  sunmnt  of 
Aspromonte  to  above  4500  feet  (For  farther  de- 
tails concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  MiUet-ItdHen^  pp.  10— -17,  80—85 ;  Kra- 
mer, Der  Fvciner  See^  pp.  5 — 1 1.) 

Ahnost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  coomsts  of 
limestone:  primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southern- 
most portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Aspromontej  which,  in  its  geological  structure 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  N£.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks ;  none  of  them  at* 
tain  such  a  height  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  rifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  Majella  and  the 
Grcm  ScMO.  But  all  the  highest  smnmits,  includ- 
ing the  Monte  Velino  and  Monte  TermitviilOy  both 
of  which  are  visible  from  Bome,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggention  in  Yirgil's  expression, 

**  mvali 

Yertice  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  anias." 
Aen,  xiL  703;  see  also  SiL  Ital.  iv.  743. 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  stiH,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  fiur  more  extensive  (see  Plin.  xxxL  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apennines  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  known  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
appear  only  on  the  loftier  summits:  at  a  lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuts 
and  holm-oaks  (iUcea)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountain  r^ons  of  Samniam  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afibrd  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattie,  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  firom  their  own  parched  and  dost j 
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plains  to  the  upland  Tallies  of  the  neighboaring 
Apennines.  (Varr.  de  JL  JL  u.  I,  %  16.)  The 
same  districts  furnished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
turages, excellent  cheeses.  (PHn.  zi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  yery  few  notices  of  anj  peculiar  natural 
productions  of  the  Apennines.  Vairo  tells  us  that 
wild  goats  Q)j  which  he  probably  means  the  Bou- 
quetin,  or  Ibex,  an  annual  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
were  still  numerous  about  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and 
Tetrica  (efe  jR.  i2.  it  1.  §  5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Very  few  distinctive  appellations  of  particular 
mountains  or  sununits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  ereiy 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  MoKS  FiscEixus  of  Vanro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circumstance  with  the 
Monti  delta  SibiUa,  on  the  firontiers  of  Pioenum. 
The  MoNS  Tetrica  (^Tetricae  korretUes  rupei, 
Virg.  Aen,  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  group, 
but  caimot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  thaa 
the  HoNS  Sevbrus  of  Vixgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  M021S  Cumarus,  known  <mly 
from  Servius  {ad  Aen,  x.  185),  who  calls  it  **  a 
mountain  in  Picenum,"  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  //  Gran  Sasto  d'ltalia  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  "  Gurourbb, 
alti  montes  "  of  Varro  {de  R,  R,  iL  1.  §  16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines:  a  few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  Bome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracte 
(Soracte),  the  Mons  Lucretilis  (now  Monte 
Gennaro),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Bome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium ;  the  Mons  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Mons  Callicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campcugns  of  Hannibal ;  and  the 
Mons  Taburnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samnites,  near  Beneventum,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
bumo.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen< 
nines  we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Mons  Al- 
BURNUS,  on  the  banks  of  theSilarus,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. TheMons  Vnltur  and  Garganus,  asaln^y 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  tiie  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
hare  ridges,  than  along  the  vallies  wd  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangera  of  these  passes  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occa^on,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy*s 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxl.  58;  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
uber  AUe  Lander^  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  firom  a  very  early  period  as  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  from  (me  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Beate, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Aterous,  and 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and, 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fudnus,  and  thence 
across  the  passage  of  the  Fovea  Carueo  (the  Mons 
Imeus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  GorfiniTmu  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Apennines 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  remarked  by 
ancient  authora,  the  source  of  almost  all  the  rivers 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Padus  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  riven  which  water  the 
northem  declivity  of  the  Apennine  chain,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum,  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Padus ;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  per- 
petual snows,  they  mosUy  partake  much  of  the  na<» 
ture  of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  scanty- 
streams,  in  the  stmomer.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a  considerable  body  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vultumus  both  derive  their  origin  from 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gusl^forth  at  once  in  copious 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.       [E.  H.  B.] 

APEBA'NTIA  ('Axtpamia:  Eth,  'ArfpwT6s\ 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  N£.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  AgraeL 
Stej^ianus,  on  the  authority  of  PolybiuSj  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  ('Air€f>«bn-€4a),  which  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Petitarus  with  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Preventzaf  which  may  be  a  oorraption  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  some 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ;  but  it  was  taken 
from  him,  together  with  Amphibchia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  B.C.  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  B.  c  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pd.  xxli.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xliii.  22 ; 
Leake,  Northem  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  141.) 

APEBLAE  ("AirtpKai:  Etk,  *AittpK^rris;\  a 
place  in  Lyda,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor y  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  "  Aperrae,"  and  in 
Pliny  "  Apyrae,"  is  proved  to  be  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  head  <^ 
Hassar  bay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  AirepXcirwr 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'Ar€ppcuruv.  The  confusion  between 
the  /  and  the  r  in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothmg  remarkable.  [G.  ll] 

APEBO'PLA  ('A»€fH>r(o),  a  small  island,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  lying  off  the  promontory 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  of 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C,  Mu- 
fsdki  and  Aperopia  with  Dhoko,  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9 , 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Leake,  Pelopomesiacaf  p.  284.) 
iigitized  by  V, 
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APERRAE.     [Aperlae.] 

ATESAS  (JAv4<ras:  Fukd),  ft  moantain  in  Pe- 
kypooneras  above  Neniea  in  the  territory  of  Gleonae, 
where  Persens  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
who  sacrificed  to  Zens  Apesantins.  (Leake,  Morea, 
ToL  liL  p.  325;  Ross,  Peloponneay  p.  40.) 

ATHACA  CA0aifo:  Afka),  a  town  of  Syria, 
midway  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblns.  (Zosim.  L 
58.)  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  manrellons  hdce. 
(Coinp.  Senec  Qf»at*L  Nat  iiL  25.)  Here  was  a 
tempk  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
abominable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constantine. 
(Enseb.  de  Vita,  iiL  55 ;  Sozom.  ii  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  land  asagned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher( Joshua,  xix. 
30),  but  which  they  did  not  occnpy  (Judges,  L  31), 
has  been  identified  with  it  (WtoBr,  Reai  Wort, 
art  Aphek.)  Bnrckhardt  (TVoveb,  p.  25)  speaks 
rif  a  lake  Liemoun,  3  hoars'  distance  from  AfkOf 
bat  ooold  hear  of  no  renuuns  there.  (Comp.  paper 
by  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  in  Am.  BibUotheca  Saaraj 
vol  V.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.    [Aphaca.] 

A'PHETAE  {'Aiffrral  or  'Aipirat:  Eth.  'A^ 
reubf ),  a  port  of  Magnesia  m  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  it  The  Persian  fleet  occupied  the  bay  of 
Aphetae,  previoos  to  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  finom 
which  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
modem  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  with  that  between 
the  island  of  Paled  Trikeri  and  the  main.  (Herod. 
xn.  193,  196,  viiL  4;  Strab.  p.  436;  ApolL  Rhod.  i. 
591 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  397,  Demi  of  AUica,  p.  243,  seq.) 

APHU)NA,  or  APHIDNAE  ^A^iSt^o,  A0(8t^(u  : 
Eik.  *AipiSfmos),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attica  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
Helen,  entrusting  her  to  the  care  of  his  firiend 
Aphidnna.  When  the  IKoscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deoeleia  in- 
formed the  Lacedaemonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
cealed, and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Dioscuri  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
their  rister.  (Herod,  ix.  73 ;  IHod,  iv.  63 ;  Pint  Thes. 
32;  Pans.  L  17.  §  5,  41.  §  3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
decree  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (de  Corcn.  p.  238), 
that  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a  fortified  town,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  120  stadia  finm  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demus,  it  bekmged  m  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Plut  QmaL  Symp.  i.  10;  Har- 
pooat  «.  V.  Bvfryvp'Jku),  Leontis  (Steph.  B.;  Har- 
poerat  L  c),  Ptdemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(BSckh,  Corp.  Tmcr.  275> 

Leake,  following  Finlay,  pUces  Aphidna  between 
Decekia  and  Rhimmus,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Marathon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  height  named  KotrdtU,  upon 
which  are  ooosiderable  renuuns  indicating  the  site  of 
a  fortified  demos.  Its  distance  from  AtlMns  is  about 
16  miles,  half  as  much  firom  Marathon,  and  some- 
thing leas  from  Deceleia.  (Leake,  I>emi  of  Attica, 
p.  19,  seq.) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a  town  of  Susiana,  60  M.  P. 
below  Snsa,  od  a  lake  idiich  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
calls  the  lacm  Chaldaiau,  apparently  a  hke 
ftnned  by  the  Pasitigris.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(vi  S3,  s.  26)  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Euheus 
and  llgria,  near  Charaz,  that  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  lactu  Chal- 
Jaiam  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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great  confusion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahwaz  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aginis  of 
Nearchus  (p.  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agcnra  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.      [DA8CTL1TI8.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  CA^po«i(r«i» :  Etk.  'A^po- 
Burifis,  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  {Ghera)  an  ancient 
toim  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  G^ra,  south 
of  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Afdirodisiaa 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  firom  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias ;  fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
cohmms  are  still  standing.  A  Greek  inscription  on 
a  tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  columns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  {Lyda,  p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  a  view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  finom  Antiodida  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynus,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia; and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Moqmus  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanus  («.  v.  MctoX^oXis),  says  that  it  was 
first  a  city  of  the  Leleges,  and,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalopolis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  Ninus  (see  also  «.  v.Nty^), — a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  useful  fiv  nothing  e^coept 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  foundation, 
^trabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phrygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Carian  city,  and  a  firee 
city  (Aphrodisienses  liberi)  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisienses  relied  on  a  decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a  recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac  ^im.  iiu  62.)  Sherard, 
m  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias, which  he  communicated  to  Ghiahull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  AntiquHates  Atiaticae.  Thu  Greek 
inscription  is  a  Consultum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confirms  the  privileges  granted  by  liie  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  The 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  OberHn's  Tacitus,  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consultum  gives  fireedom  to  the 
demus  of  the  Plaraseis  and  ^e  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylimi.  Plarasa  then,  also  a  dty  of  Caria,  and 
Ajdirodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 
"  coins  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  nob 
very  tmoommon."    (Leake.) 
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2.  A  dty  of  Gilicia.  Stepbanus  («.  v,  'A^po- 
Ziffids)  quotes  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopyros  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  l>eiiig  so  called 
from  Aphrodite,  a  £»ct  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmus  states  that  Aphrodisias  is  nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aolion,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20)  with  Cora- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (y.  27,  who  calls  it  "  Op^ndum 
Veneris  ")  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  situated  between  Celenderes 
and  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a  promontozy  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  The  site  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promont(ny  Aphrodidas,  and  that  some  vestigos 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
the  cape.    (See  also  Beauforfs  JSTorofTuifua,  p.  211.) 

3.  A  promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 
i.  16;  Plin.  v.  28),  between  the  gul&  of  Schoenus 
and  Thymnias.  The  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  {BetearcheSy 
vol.  IL  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Sema  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHBODI'SIAS  C^ippoSurids),  an  island  ad- 
jacent  to  the  N.  coast  of  AMca,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Gillgammae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  calling  it 
also  Ijaea  (Aeu&  fi  *A<ppo6inis  vrjaoSy  iv.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  9.)  Scylax  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Crronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
(the  £.  headland  of  Cyrenaica)  and  Naustathmus 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a  station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zephyrium  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a  port,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  wiUi  the 
isUnd  of  Al  Hiera,  (Mannert,  yA,  x.  pt  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.] 

APHRODrSIAS,  in  Spain.    1.  [Gadb8.]    2. 

[PORTUS  VeNBRIS.] 

APHRODPSIAS  (^Aippo^ialas),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  Boeatio  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  §  11,  viii. 
12.  §  8.) 

APHRODrSIUM.  1.  CApfH^lfftoy,  Strab.  p.  682 ; 
PtoL  V.  14;  'A^t<ridy,  Steph.  B.  «.  «.:  Eth. 
'A0po8i(rtfi)i),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Sahums.  (D'Anville,  in  Mem,  de  Litt,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  road  to  Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  (Pans, 
viii.  44.  §  2.) 

3.  [Ardea.] 

APHRODI'SIUS  MONS  (rh  *A<PpoZ[<riov  ^jpos), 
a  mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriathus;  but  m  a  manner  insuflS- 
cient  to  define  its  position  (Iber.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APHBODITES  PORTUS.  [Myos  Hormus.] 
APHRODITCPOLIS,  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPmUM  C^<l>poilr7is  v6\is,  *A<ppodiT6- 
iroXij,  *A<ppo^lrm  Eth,  *A4>poSirovo\iTris),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt  L  In  Lower 
Egypt,  1.  [Atarbechis.]  2.  A  town  of  the 
Nomos  Leontopolites.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  —  IL 
Jn  the  HeptanonUSf  or  Middle  Egypt  3.  Afro- 
i>iTO  (/<m.  ^n<.  p.  168:  A(^po8{r»,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Atfg^^  mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a  considerable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile;  captal  of  the  Noraos 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  809;  PtoL)  It 
was  an  episcopal  sec,  down  to  the  Arab  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  epgraph  A^POAEITOnOAI. 
(Rasche,  a.  v.)  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebais, 
4.  (Jachta)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites 
(Plin.  V.  9,  10.  s.  11,  Veneria  iteruMj  to  distin- 
guish it  from  No.  5 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  Agatharch. 
de  Rub,  Mar,  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erttmertmgenj 
voL  i.  p.  152.)  5.  {Deir,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  formor,  and, 
like  it,  a  little  distance  from  the  river;  in  the 
Nomos  Hermont^tes,  between  Thebes  and  Apol> 
lonopolb  Magna;  and  a  little  NW.  of  Latopolis. 
(Plin.  V.  10.  8. 11.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHITES  NOMOS  (^  'A^rnyj  vo/wJj),  a 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Tanis ; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  such 
a  city  as  Aphthls.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus.    (Herod.  iL  166.)  [P.  S.] 

ATHYTIS  ('A^i/Tis,  also  'A^tJr^,  "A^vroy :  Eth. 
'A^vraios,more  early  'A^vrtc^j,  A^in-tw,  *A^urii- 
ffio^'.  A'thytOf  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
156),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  Potidaea. 
(Herod,  vii.123:  Thuc.  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  {HeU,  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death ; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  AmnuMi, 
whose  head  appears  on  its  coins.  (Plut  Lys.  20; 
Pans.  iiL  18.  1 3;  Steph.  B.  $,v,) 

ATIA.    [Peloponnesus.] 

APIT)ANUS.     [Enipeus.] 

APILA  (P/otewwJna),  a  river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Heracleia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

APrOLAE  (AirfoXoi:  Eih,  'Aino\av6s),  an  an- 
dent  dty  of  Latium,  which  took  tlie  lead  among  the 
Latin  dties  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Pnscuir, 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  place  of  some  importance,  as  livy  tells  ixa 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarquin 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  the  first  time  ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  with  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dion.  Hal 
iii.  49 ;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1. 9.) 

The  site  of  a  city  destroyed  at  so  early  a  period^ 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certainty;  but  G^  an«l 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a  spot  about  1 1 
miles  frx>m  Rome,  and  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  renuuns  which  indicato 
the  site  of  an  ancient  dty,  as  well  as  others  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  usual)  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a  small 
stream,  now  called  the  Foeso  delie  FrtUoechie, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  (destroyed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  deUe  Streghe,  Ita 
position  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  Bo- 
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tOIm  od  the  E.,  and  Politorimn  and  Tellenae  on 
the  W.  CNibby,  DiiUomi,  vol.  L  p.  211  ;  Topo- 
graph of  Rome^  p.  87;  Abeken,  MitteUIiaHm^ 
p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  dKiris),  a  seaport  town  (Polyb.  Exc  Leg. 
115)  on  the  K.  coast  of  Africa,  aboat  11  or  12  mOes 
W.  of  Paraetoninm,  someitimea  reckoned  to  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  to  Marmarica.  Scyiaz  (p.  44)  places 
it  at  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt,  on  the  frmitier  of 
the  Marmaridae.  Ptdemy  (iv.  5.  §  5)  mentions  it 
as  in  the  Libyae  Nomos;  and  so  does.PHuy,  who 
calls  it  nobitii  reUgione  Aegj/pH  locut  (v.  6,  «rhere 
the  common  text  makes  its  dstanoe  W.  of  Paraeto- 
tuom  7  2  Roman  miles,  bnt  one  of  the  best  MSS.  gives 
12,  which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  100  stadia  in 
Strabo,  xm.  p.  799).  It  seems  veiy  doobtfnl 
wiiether  the  Aps  of  Herodotos  (iL  18)  can  be  the 
same  place.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  QAir66a»fioC),  a  small  place  in 
Aigolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Gynoria,  was  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Danans  laniding  at  this 
spot  (Pans.  ii.  88.  §  4.)  The  snrroonding  ooontiy 
was  also  called  Pyramia  (Ilvpc^ia),  fixm  ths 
numnments  in  the  form  of  pyramids  Ibond  here. 
rPlnt.  P^k  82;  Boss,  Beum  tm  JPOopoimeSj 
p.  162.) 

APCCOPA  CAwfawra,  Steph.B.  t.v.;  Peripl 
M.  Ergth.  p.  9 ;  Ptol.  L  1 7.  §  7),  Magna  and  Parra, 
respectively  .Bofidis/  dAgoa  and  Cape  Bedoum  were 
two  snail  towns  in  a  bay  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  i.  17. 
}  9),  on  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaria,  between  the 
headlands  of  Bapfcum  and  Prasum.  Thdr  inhabitants 
were  Aethiopians  {SMcnr^s  *Pii<ffioi,   PtoL  iv.  8. 

§  3>  rw.  B.  D.] 

APODOTI.    [Aetoua,  p.  65,  a.j 

APOXLINIS  PROMONTORIUM  QkifiKXmPos 
ixpov),  in  N.  Africa.  1.  Abo  called  'KkoKKAihop 
(Steab.  zviL  p.  832),  a  promontoiy  on  the  N.  poast 
of  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
headland,  as  the  Mercnrii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  the 
great  gnlf  of  Utica  or  Carthage.  (Strab.  l  c.)  This 
description,  and  all  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C,  Forma  or  Bob  SicU  AU-aL-Mekhi,  and 
not  tlie  more  westerly  C,  Zibeeb  or  Ra$  SieU  Sou- 
Skmbeu  (It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
appEes  the  name  Zibeeb  to  the  former),  Livy 
(zxx.  24)  mentions  it  as  m  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
will  apply  to  the  former  cape,  bat  not  to  the  latter. 
Mela  (L  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
headlands  on  this  coast,  between  the  other  two,  Can> 
didom  and  MercoriL  It  is  a  high  pointed  rock,  re- 
madcable  for  its  whiteness.  (Sbiw,  p.  145 ;  Barth, 
Wandenmgen,  fc^  voL  i  p.  71). 

It  is  alooost  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
with  the  PuiiCHBUM  Pb.,  at  which  Sdpb  Umded  on 
his  expedition  to  close  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
voyages  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22;  liv.  xxix.  27;  Mannert,  voL  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  293, 
foil.) 

2.  A  promootory  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Jnlia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Ptol)  £P.  S.] 

APOLLINOTOLIS  CAx^XXtnfos  t6Xis:  £tL 
'AvoXXmyoroktnis),  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
Egypt  — 

1.  Apoixnrofpous  Kaoka  (v6\is  fuyiiXii 
'AwiXXmns,  Stiub.  xriL  p.  817 ;  A^artharch.  p.22 ; 
PlhLV.  9.  S.11;  Plot.  Ii,et  Osir.  50;  Aelian. 
HUL  An.  X.  2;    PtoL  iv.  5.  §  70;  *AiroXXsKHflaj 
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.  Byzant.  s.  r.;  "AwoAXcwioj,  Hierocl.  p.  732; 
It  Ant  p.  160,  174;  Not  Imp.  Orient  c  143. 
ApoUonos  Snperioris  [mbs]),  the  modem  EdfoOy 
was  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  baidc  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat  25°  N.,  and  aboat  thirteen  mOes 
below  the  lesser  Cataract  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  assigns 
ApoUinopohs  to  the  Hermonthito  nome,  hot  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  ApoUopolites.  Under  the  Boman  em- 
perors it  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop^s  see,  and  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Tng'ana.  Its  in- 
halntants  were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  and  its 
worshij^ers. 

Both  the  andent  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  finm 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  l>enderah  as  spedmsM  of  the 
sacred  strnottires  of  Egypt  The  modem  Edfoo  is 
oontauied  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  panncipal  of  the  two  tmpies  at  Apolll- 
nopolia.  The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
bnt  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a  Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  appen^ige  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity.  Horns,  whose  parents  Noum, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temjde  is  dedicated  to  Noum, 
whose  symbol  is  the  dise  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a  vulture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (BoseQini,  Motnum.  del  CuUo^ 
p.  240,  tov.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
{Batrt)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  kxsal 
name  of  the  district  rosnd  ApolMnopolk  was  Hat, 
and  Noum  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Horns,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat  Thu  deity 
forms  also  at  ApoDinopoIis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet  The  members  of  tlM  triad 
are  youthful  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character  were  r^arded  as  ^ures  of 
Harpocrates. 

Tlie  entrance  into  the  larger  temple  of  Apdli- 
nopolis  is  a  gateway  (wvXdtv)  50  foot  high,  flanked 
by  two  converging  wings  (irrepd)  in  fiie  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  foot  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  peroed  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admission  of  light,  and  probably  served  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  D^non 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefrdly  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  (f  Apdlinopolis  was 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a  fortress.  It  stood 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  finom  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifrdly 
executed,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  pearliest  w»r- 
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tion  of  the  temple  haviDg^been  erected  hj  Ptolemy 
Philometor  b.  c.  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolis,  as  a  sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architectore,  is  minutely  deecribed 
in  the  Pmnff  CydopedOa^  art.  Edfu,  and  in  the  Ist 
volume  of  Briiuh  Mmeumf  Egyptian  AtUiquitieij 
where  also  wiU  be  found  a  groond-plan  of  it.  See 
also  Belzoni,  and  WiUdnson's  Egypt  and  Thebetj 
pp.  435—438. 

2.  Apoi^lxnopous  Parva  (^*Air6\Xcoyos  ^  fUKpd, 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  *Av6\X»v  tu>cp6Sf  HierocL  p.  731 ; 
Apollonos  minoris  [nrbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat  27^  N.,  upon  the 
western  bank  df  the  Nile.  It  stood  between  Hyp- 
Bela  and  Lyoopolis,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypeeliote 


3.  Apolldiopolxs  Pabva  (^At6xXwvos  wSXis 
fwepd,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  70;  *Av6\Xonns  ir^Ais,  Strab. 
zviL  p.  815;  Apollonos  Vicos,  It  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a  town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat  26^  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptos.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenioe  and 
Myos  Hormos,  on  the  Bed  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
Panra  was  22  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modem  Kuu,  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Maximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apollinopolis  (Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Plin.  vi.  35), 
was  a  town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Apollonos  Htdbeiuk  (Plin.  vi.  26 ;  It 
Anton.),  stood  upon  the  high  road  firom  Coptos,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Berenice  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was 
a  watering  station  for  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  dties.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APOLLONIA  CAvoXAtfv^:  Eth.^AwoXKuyid- 
Ti}s,  Apolloniates,  Apollinas,  -litis,  Apolloniensis),  in 
Europe.  1.  A  city  of  Sicily,  whlch,aocording  toSteph. 
Byz.,was  situated  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Aluntium 
Calacte.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (Or. «»  Fierr.  iii.43) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodoros  (xvi.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A  little  kter 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  his  return  firom  Africa,  b.c. 
307  (Diod.  zz.  56).  But  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  £Edl  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a  municipal  town  of  some  im. 
portance.  (Or,  in  Verr,  iii.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  disappears  finom  history,  and  the  name 
is  not  found  eiUier  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  mu(^  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  dted  point  distinctly  to  a  portion  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sidly;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  modem  Po/Zina,  a  small  town  on  a  hill,  about  3 
miles  firom  the  sea-coast,  and  8  or  9  E.  firom  Cefaliij 
occupies  its  site.  The  resemblance  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  weight;  and  if  Enguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  the  connexion  between 
that  city  and  ApoUonia  is  easily  explained.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Stephanus  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  constraed  with  considerable  latitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  either  to  Apollonia,  in  Ulyria,  or  to 
Tauromenium  (Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  198.)    [E.  H.  B.J 

2.  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Crete,  one  near 
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Cno6sus(Steph.  B. «.  9.),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
most  treacherously  treated  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  (Polyb.  zxviL  16.) 
The  site  is  on  the  coast  near  Armyro,  or  perhaps 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Kattronf  at  the  Gki- 
4fero,  (Pashlisy,  Cr^  voL  L  p.  261.)  The  site 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  called  Eleuthera 
CEXc^pa,  Steph.  B.),  is  uncertain.  The  phUoso- 
pher  Diogenes  Apolloniates  was  a  native  of  Apol^ 
loniates  in  Crete.  (Diet,  of  Biog.  t.  9.)  [EJB J^.] 
3.  (PoUina,  or  PoU6na\  a  city  of  Illyria,  situ- 
ated 10  stadia  fixnn  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  firom  the  sea  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  s&Ii 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaoeia  (rvXcCiccux), 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oedst  (Thuc  L  26 ; 
Scymnus,  439,  440;  Pans.  v.  21.  §  12,  22.  §  3; 
Strab.  I.  c ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Apollonia  soon  became 
a  flourishing  place,  but  its  name  rarely  occurs  in 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a  fortified  town 
with  a  citadel;  and  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey in  Greece.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  12,  seq.)  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Boman  republic  it  was  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning;  and  many  of  the  Boman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  Augustus  spent  six 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  Bome.  (Suet^t^.  10;  Veil  Pat  il  59.)  Cicero 
calls  it  at  this  period  "  urbs  magna  et  gravis.*' 
Apollonia  is  mentioned  by  Hierodes  (p.  653,  od. 
Weeseling)  in  the  sixth  centuiy ;  but  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
village  of  Aulon,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Apollonia, 
appears  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322^  the  Via  Egnatia  commenced  at 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrhachium  ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiana.  There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  present  day 
Leake  discovered  some  traces  of  waUs  and  of  two 
temples;  and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  I  p.  368,  seq.;  Taiel,  De  Via 
Egnatia,  p.  14,  seq.) 


coin  of  apollonia,  in  illtbia. 

4.  (Sisebolt),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  a  little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians.  It  had  two  large  harbours,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a  small 
island.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  height, 
which  M.  LucuUus  carried  to  Bome  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  (Herod,  iv.  90 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  3 1 9,  xiL  p.  64 1 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7  s.  18.  §  39;  Scymnus,  730;  Arrian, 
PeripL  p.  24,  Anon.  PeripL  p.  14.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently called  SozopoLis  (JZt»{Ho\is,  Anon.  Pe* 
ripL  p.  14)  whence  its  modem  name  SizebolL 
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5.  {PolliHa)f  m  town  of  Mygdouia  in  Macedonia, 
8.  of  the  lake  Bolbe  (Athen.  TiiL  p.  334,  e.),  and 
N.  of  the  Chalcidian  mountains,  on  the  road  from 
Thessalonica  to  AmphipoUs,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviL  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pp.  320,  330;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  605; 
Tab.  renting.)  Plmy  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tions this  ApoUonia. 

6.  (Po%A6ro),  the  chief  town  of  Chalddice  m 
Macedonia,  situated  N.  of  Olynthns,  and  a  little  S. 
of  the  Chalcidian  mountains.  That  this  ApoUonia 
is  a  difiiBrent  place  from  Na  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon,  who  describes  the  Chalcidian  ApoDonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  or  12  miles  from  Oljnthns.  (Xen.  HelL  v. 
12.  §  1,  seq.)  It  was  probablj  this  ApoUonia 
which  struck  the  beautifiil  Chalcidian  coins,  bearing 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  ApoUo,  and  on  the  re- 
rerse  his  Ijre,  with  the  legend  Xa\Ki94<Mf. 

7.  A  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athoe 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  caUed 
MacrohiL     (Pfin-  iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  37.) 

8.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  aocoiding  to  lAry^s 
narrative  (xxxviiL  41),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
dera,  but  erroneously  placed  bj  the  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  331)  and  bj  Ponponius  Mela  (iL  2) 
west  of  the  Nestus. 

The  four  towns  last  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequently  confounded,  but  are  correctly  distinguished 
by  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  passage 
of  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
stead of  to  No.  5.  {Northam  Cfreeoe,  vol  iiL  p. 
457,  seq.) 

9.  A  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetofia,  near  Nau> 
pactus.     (Liv.  zxviii.  8.) 

APOLLCXNIA,  in  Asia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  Assyria,  named  ApoUoniatis.  ApoUonia 
is  incorrectly  placed  by  Stephanus  («.  r.  'AwoA.- 
fiatria)  between  Babylon  and  Susa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  524)  says  that  ApoUoniatis  is  that  part  of 
Babylonia  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
name  was  Sttacene,  and  it  was  then  called  ApoUo- 
niatis. The  names  ApoUonia  and  ApoUoniatis  were 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  ApoUo- 
niatis is  in  fiMt  oieof  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
geogiaphy  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  lindta.  Polybius  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia and  ApoUoniatiB  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Media,  and  ApoUoniatb  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tigris.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
in  Polybius  (v.  51),  which  also  shows  that  ApoUonia 
was  east  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
it  also  contained  a  hiUy  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
somedistanceeast  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
is  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
syria by  the  Greek  geographers.  If  we  place  Apol- 
kmiatis  south  of  the  district  of  Arbela,  and  make  it 
extend  as  fru*  as  Bagdad^  there  may  be  no  great 
error.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  site  of  ApoUonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
Per^  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontoiy  of 
Calpe  (Kirpe).  It  was  caUed  Thynias,  says  PUny 
(vi  12),  to  distinguish  it  fit>m  another  island  Apol- 
kmia.  He  places  it  a  Boman  mile  from  the  coast 
Thynias,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Steph.  B.  s.  v, 
Bvriib),  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
Island,  and  ApoUonia  a  name  derived  from  a  temple 
of  ApoUo,  built  after  the  Greeks.  The  other  name 
u  evidently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 
coast 

3.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 
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gamum,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab,  vii.  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  doen 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  (s.  V,  'AnoWuvia)  mentions  Apol* 
Ionia  in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phiygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Stmbo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  ApoUonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Arundall  {Ditcoveria^  4^.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a  phwie  caUed  Olou  Borlon,  The  acropoUs 
stands  on  a  klly  cmg,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  direct  Iroe  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  fiir  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  wiU  admit.  (HamUton,  Researches^  fc. 
voL  ii.  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from.  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUonia  have  been  copied  by 
ArundeU  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  if  fiovXrf  kcu  6  ^fios  rwv  'AtoA- 
^wvtaruify  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Boman  period 
copied  by  ArundeU  give  the  fuU  title,  **  the  Boule 
and  Demus  of  the  ApoUoniatae  Lydi  Thracee  Co- 
loni,"  from  which  ArundeU  concludes  that  "  a  Thra- 
dan  colony  established  themselves  in  Lyda,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  founded  the  dty  of  ApoUonia;" 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct 

Stephanus  says  that  ApoUonia  in  Pi&idia  was  ori- 
ghially  caUed  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebmted  for  its 
quinces.  (Alhen.  p.  81.)  It  is  stiU  noted  for  its 
quinces  (AnmdeU),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  ApoUonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.    (Forbiger,  voL  ii  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  (*A.  M  l>w8aifv,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  whidi  misled  some  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  the  site  at  Ulvbad  on  the  Bhyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  is  AbuUionte^  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  ApoUoniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a  narrow 
promontory,  **  off  the  SW.  point  of  which  is  an 
ishmd  with  the  town  of  AbuUionie."  (HamUton, 
JUsearcheSf  ^.  vol  ii  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
ApoUonia  are  inconsiderable,  llie  Bhyndacus  flows 
into  the  lake  ApoUoniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  frxxn  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  N£. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  ApoUonia. 
(HamUton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  about  50  miles,  and  its  length 
i^out  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lyda,  is  coi^ectnred  by  Spratt  (Jjtfcia^ 
vd.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  Sarakhajik^  where 
there  are  remains  of  a  Greek  town.  The  modem 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselis.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  "  Ap  "  on 
it  Stephanus  («.  v.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  bdonging  to  Lyda;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coma 
with  the  epigraph  *Airo\X»ytarrcop  Am,  and  'Airo\- 
XMPuentv  Auk.  6paic,  which  might  indicate  soma 
place  in  Lyda.  But  these  belong  to  ApoUonia  oC 
Pisidia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  iAr^f),  a  town  of   Pakrtine^  rituated  be- 
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tween  Gnesares  and  Jopps.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
V.  16;  Plin.  ▼.  14;  Pent  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  not  known,  bat  was  probably  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegypt  or  Syria. 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
by  Gabinios,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B,  J, 
i,  6.)  Arauf  on  the  coast,  a  deserted  Tillage  npoo 
the  AoAr  Arauf,  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
(Robinson,  BibL  Re»,  vol.  iii.  p.  46;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Trav,  p.  189;  QhesDej^Exp€d.Euphr€U. 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  Armfvfti&  £unoas  in  the  tune  of 
the  Crusades.  (Wilken,  (2»e  Kreuaz,  voL  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  voL  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  825,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  further  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr,  67.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributary  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (i/oTM  Soutah\  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylaz  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name ;  but,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  especially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  tUI  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  ▼.  5;  PtoL  iv.4;  Died.  xviiL  19; 
Steph.  B. «.  V.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Sozusa 
( 2(6^0 vo-a)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Hierool.  p.  732; 
Epiphan.  Haerei,  73.  26) ;  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  ApoUonia  was  in  htmonr 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wi 
^.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.S. 

APOLLONIA'TIS.     [Apollonia.] 

APOLLCNIS  (jAwoXXmvis:  Etk*AwoX?^my(his, 
ApoUonidensis),  a  town  the  positian  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
^e  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  ApoDonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  village  Buttene^  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumefort  calls  BcUamotUf  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  ApoUonis,  a  woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attalus,  tiie  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  pkce  (jfro  Fiacc.  o.  21,  32,  ad  Q, 
Fr.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sufiered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Aim,  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
oy  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a  small  phu^  It  was  subs^- 
quently  the  see  of  a  bishop,  lliere  are  both  autraio- 
mous  and  imperial  coins  of  ApoUonis  with  the 
epigraph  *AwoXX»vi9tw.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIEBON  CA»oAA«koj  Itpopi 
Eth.  Apollonos  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  coi\}eoture8  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  ApoUcmos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
hito  Hierocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
'^Aim.  ii.  47 )  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  tlutt  name.       [G.  L.] 

A'PONUS,  or  A'PONI  PONS,  a  celebrated  source 
of  mineral  aiod  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Engaoein  hills,  about  6  miles  SW.  of 
'  Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquas  Patayinaje  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106, 
xzxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (&  and  v6vos),  and  is 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modem  name  of 
Ba^  (TAbano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Patavium, 
but  by  patients  from  Borne  and  all  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  most 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  Q^Hut.  vL  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sil.  ItaL  xiL  218.)  At  a  later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  CUudian  {Idyll  6),  and  by  Theodoric  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cassiodoras  {Var,  ii.  39),  from 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot.  Besides 
their  medical  influences,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divinatiim,  by  throwing 
taU  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  <J 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discemed.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oracle  of  Geiyoo.   (Suet  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  Q.  61.  3),  it  would 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itsdf ;  but  it  is  perhi^ps  mora  probable  that  the  poet 
uses  the  exprossion  "  Apona  tellus**  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  ager  Pataoinua^ 
in  generaL  (See  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  154.)     [£.  H.  B.J 

A'PPIA  (*Ainr(a:  Eth,  Appianus),  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Plmy  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synziada.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iiL 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Apinani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilida,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  brudened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  their  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilida. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.L.] 

APBILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  CatUglione,  It  communibated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a  station  for  shipping,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  ^  amnis 
Prille,**  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lacus  noticed  by  Cicero  (jpro  MiL  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Pkeuus  La> 
cus.]  [E.H.B1 

APBUSTUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bmttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ilL  11.  §  98),  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inhmd  dty  of  the  Bmttaans 
(mediterranei  Bnudorum  Apnutani  tantum).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptdemy  (iiL  1.  §  75),  "Mvarpov,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  "ASpwrror:  he  associates  it 
with  Petelia,  uod  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  nuoked  by  the  village  of  ArgustOj  near 
CkiaravaUe,  on  ahill  about  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
SqttiUace,    (Bomanelh,  vol.  L  p.  189.)    [E.  H.  B.l 

A'PSABUS  ("Aif^poi, "h^oppos),  or  ABSABUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river  and  a  fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
"  in  feudbus,"  140  M. P.  east  of  Trapezus  {Trtbi- 
eond),  Arrian  (PeripL  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or  490 
stadia  south  of  the  Phasis,  and  about  the  point 
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where  the  cotsi  turns  north.  The  distjuioe  of  127 
miles  in  the  Pentinger  Table  agrees  with  Airian. 
Accoidinglj  several  geographers  place  Absanun  near 
a  town  called  Gomeh.  Its  name  was  connected  with 
the  mjth  of  Medea  and  her  brother  Abeyrtus,  and 
its  original  name  was  Absjrtns.  (Stephan.  t.v. 
'A^vfni^s,'^  Procopius  {J^l  Goth.  iy.  2)  speaks 
of  the  remams  of  its  pablic  boildings  as  proving  that 
it  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance. 

Arrian  does  not  mention  a  river  Apsams.  He 
places  the  navigable  river  Acampsis  15  stadia  from 
Absanun,  and  Plinj  makes  the  Apsanis  and  Acam- 
psis two  different  rivers.  The  Acampsis  of  Arrian 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  large  river  Joruk, 
which  rises  NW.  of  Erzerom,  and  enters  the 
Eiudne  near  Batun.  Pliny  (vi.  9)  says  that  the 
Abaaros  rises  in  the  Paiyadres,  and  with  that 
moontain  range  forms  the  boundary  in  those  parts 
between  the  Greater  and  Less  Armenia.  This  de- 
scription can  only  apply  to  the  Joruk^  which  is  one 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  Armeniai  and  the  present 
boundary  ^tween  the  Pashalicks  of  Trebizond  and 
Kar!«.  (Brant,  London  Gtog.  Joum,  voL  vL  p.  193.) 
Ptolemy's  account  of  his  Apsorrus  agrees  with  that 
of  Pliny,  and  he  says  that  it  is  farmed  by  the  union 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Glaucus  and  Lycus  ;  and 
the  Jortik  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
the  Jonik  and  the  other  the  Ajerak,  which  unite  at 
no  great  distance  above  Batun.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  name  Acampds  and  Apsarus  has  been  applied 
to  the  same  river  by  different  writers.  Mithridates, 
in  his  flight  after  being  defeated  by  Gn.  Pompeius, 
came  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  the  river  Apsa- 
rus, (^MUkrid,  c  101.)  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
river  which  Xenophon  {AncA.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
without  a  name,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Macrones 
and  the  Scythini,  may  be  the  Joruk;  and  this  is 
probable.  [G.  L.] 

APSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILH  CAi^rxcu,  'h^i- 
Xioi\  a  people  of  Golchis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
subject  successively  to  the  kings  of  Pontus,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Lazi.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius as  having  long  be^  Christians.  In  their 
territory  were  the  cities  of  Sebastopolis,  Petra,  and 
Tibeleoe.  (Arrian,  Peri^  Pont,  Eux, ;  Steph.  B. ; 
Plin.  vi.  4 ;  Justinian.  NovdL  28 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  vr. 
2;  Agathiaa,  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  [P.  S.] 

APSI'NTHH  or  APSY'NTHH  QK^Mioi^  'Aif^- 
tftoi),  a  people  of  Thraoe,  bordering  on  the  Thradan 
Cheraonesus.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  ix.  119.)  The  city 
of  Aenus  was  also  called  Apsynthus  (Steph.  B.  t.  w, 
Alms,  *Ai^vy$os};  and  Dionysius  Periegetee  (577) 
speaks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

APSUS  C^^t),  a  considerable  river  of  Illyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus  and  flowing  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Genusus  on  the  N.  and  the  Aous  on 
the  S.  It  flows  in  a  north-western  direction  till  it 
is  joined  by  the  Eordalcus  {Devdl)^  after  which  it 
takes  a  bend,  and  flows  towards  the  coast  in  a  south- 
western direction  through  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  niyria.  Before  its  union  with  the  I>ev6f,  the 
river  is  now  called  Uzumij  and  after  its  union  Berth 
timdt.  The  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apeus  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece.  Caesar  was  for 
some  time  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  Pompey  on  the  right  bank.  (Strab.  p.  316; 
Liv.  xxsj.  27;  Caes.  B,  C,  iii.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Cass.  xlL  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii  56,  where  the  river 
is  erroneously  called  "AAm^  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vd.  L  pp.  336,  342,  vol.  iv.  pp.  113, 123.) 
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APSyRTIDES.     [Abstrttdbs.] 

APTA  JULIA  (Apt),  a  dty  of  the  Vulgientee, 
on  the  road  from  Arelate  (ArUt),  on  the  Rhone, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  to  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  (Turifto).  The  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
was  a  oolonia,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  though 
Pliny  (iii.  4 ;  and  the  note  in  Harduin's  edition) 
calls  it  a  Latin  town,  that  is,  a  town  which  had  the 
Jus  Latium.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  on  the 
Cahvon  or  Caulon,  a  branch  of  the  Durance,  con- 
tains some  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ATTERA  C'Airrepa,  Steph.  B.  #.  v,;  'Awrtpta 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §.  10;  Apteron,  Plin.  iv.20;  Eth,  'A»Tf- 
pcuos:  Palaedkastron),  a  dty  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Polyrrhenia,  and  80  stadia  from  Cydonia 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479).  Here  was  phtced  the  scene  of  the 
I^end  of  the  contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the 
Sirens  lost  the  fieathers  of  their  wings  from  their 
shoulders,  and  having  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves  into  the  sea, — whence  the  name  of  the  dty 
Aptera,  and  of  the  ndghbouring  islands  Leucae. 
(Steph.  B.  8.  V.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  Cnossus,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyrrhenians  to  side  with  them  against  that  dty. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  The  port  of  Aptera  according  to 
Strabo  was  Cisamos  (p.  479 ;  comp.  Hierocles,  p. 
650;  and  Peutinger  Tab.).  Mr.  Pashley  (TVawi, 
vol.  L  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  ruins  of  PcJaedkaa-' 
tron  belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
found  at  or  near  Kaiyvee,  Diodons  (r.  64)  places 
Berecynthos  in  the  district  of  the  Apteraeans. 
(The  old  reading  was  emended  by  Meurrius,  Creta, 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Mcddxa,  which  from  its  granitic  and  schistose 
basis  complies  with  the  requisite  geological  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  metallic  veins ;  if  we  are  to  beheve 
that  bronze  and  iron  were  here  first  discovered,  and 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Idaean  Dactyls.   [£.  B.  J  ] 


OOnr  OF  APISRA. 

APUA'NI,  a  lignrian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  Fitnn  the  drcumstanoes  related  by  him,  it 
appears  thatthey  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ligurian 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macra 
about  Pon^remo/i,  the  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  Garfagnana,  They  are  first  mentioned  in  B.C. 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  submisaon  by  th9  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  the  next  year  they  appear  again  in  arm^  and 
defBated  the  consul  Q.  Murdus,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  This  disaster  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  after  several  successive 
campaigns  the  consuls  fijr  the  year  180,  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  Baebius,  had  recourse  to  tiie  expedient 
of  removing  the  whde  nation  finom  their  abodes, 
and  trans^rting  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
induding  women  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samninm.  Here  they  were  settled  in  the  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Tanrasia 
(hence  called  Campi  Tanrasini),  and  appear  to 
have  become  a  flourishing  community.    The  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  the  first  hutanoe 
sofiered  to  remain,  were  removed  by  the  consal 
Fulviua  to  join  their  conntxymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  among  the  "  popoli**  of  Sam- 
mum,  sobeisting  aa  a  separate  oommnnity,  nnder 
the  name  of  **  Ligores  Comeliani  et  Baebiani,*'  as 
Ute  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  zzxix.  3,  20, 
32,  zL  1,  38,  41 ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  8.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235 ;  Henzen.  Tab,  Alim.  p.  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Apua, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [£.  H.  B.J 

APU'UA  (' ArouXia),  a  province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samninm  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  appUed  to  the  whole  SE. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Bomans  termed  it,  Calabria.  But 
though  this  extension  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  PugUa^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bomans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a  ugnificati(Hi;  and  even  when 
imited  ibr  administrative  purposes,  the  two  r^ons 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  "  provinda  Apnliae  et  Calabriae  **  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ;  Treb.  Poll.  Tetric,  24),  "Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriae"  (Notit.  Dign-  iL  p.  64.),  &c.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iii.  88);  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentani  and  Cala- 
bri,  ad£  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  hegond  the  CcUabriant  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  whodly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  <vL  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  "  Apulians  properly  so  caUed," 
as  dwelling  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  hmguage 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them."  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Boman  writers,  except  such  as  Ixmrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  Pedicxtu  or  Poediculi,  which  appears, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apullons  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  (^AxovKoi  Aounnoi  and  "AirovXof  IIcu- 
K^iot,  iiL  1.  §§  15, 16,  72, 73),  including  all  the 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  this  was  a  mere  geographic^ 
Arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  nadonal 
differences  still  subsistiog  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Boman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a  line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brundusium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a  kter  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extoided  so 
as  to  include  the  greater  port,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territo^  inhabited  by  the  Poe£cali,  or 
Peucetians  (Lm.  Cokn.  L  c),  and  the  extent  oi 
Apulia  propoitiooally  diminished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanus 
appeare  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  Hirpini  and  Samnium,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  under- 
fills of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia;  all 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  to 
Samninm.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifemus  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apulia  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  I  c;  PUn.  iiL 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  tenitocy  of  Larinum,  ex- 
tending from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  district 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i  23),  or  indud^  in  the  territocy  c/t 
itie  Frentani.  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  65.)  Apulia,  as  thns 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  nonv 
called  the  Ccqntanata  and  Terra  di  BarL 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  in- 
fluenced its  histoiy.  The  northern  half  of  the  pro* 
vinoe,  firom  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidus,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  great  plain,  sloping  gently  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  foraoer  —  of  which  only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  ofihoots  were  included 
in  .^mlia,  —  and  the  isolated  mountain  mass  of 
Mt  Gazganus,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  ^  Pt/^glia  piana"  in  oontradistinotion  to 
the  southem  part  of  the  province,  called  **  Pt^Ua 
pefyrota"  from  a  broad  chain  of  rodcy  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Venusia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modem  Oitmd,  between  Egnatia  and 
Brundusium.  The  whole  of  this  hiUy  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  fomits,  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  tunes  also.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  Hot 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  about 
50  miles  in  length  (fr(^  Barietta  to  MonopoU), 
and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  with  a  nxmiber  of  small  towns.  The  great 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fSutility  (irdfi^p6s  tc  ical  woK^^pos, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  sod  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  all  ages 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apnha, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  others 
in  fineness  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  uj^d  vallies 
of  Samnium;  while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afibrd  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flocks  of 
Samninm  and  the  Ahrttzei,  at  a  season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cesatles  of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from  a 
very  eariy  period  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  191);  it  b 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (de  B.  B,  ii.  1)  as  customary 
in  hb  day;  and  under  the  Boman  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment — a  vtctigalj  or 
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tax,  bong  lened  on  all  sheep  and  catUe  tbna  xnT- 
gxmtiiig.  The  calcareoos  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
tiieee  Apoliaii  plains  altogether  different  in  character 
from  the  rich  allaYial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italy; 
the  scarcity  of  water  resulting  from  this  canse,  and 
the  parched  and  thirsty  aspect  of  the  ooontry  in 
sommer,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Paw- 
jwr  a^Hoe  DmmiUf  Camn,  iii.  30.  11;  SUiadoeae 
AptUiMy  Epod.  3.  16),  and  have  been  feeUngly  de- 
senbed  by  modem  travellers.  Bnt  notwithstanding 
its  aridity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  under  a  better  system  of  irrigatioii 
and  agriculture  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
eomtum  of  Strabo.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
prorinoe,  in  Cflwimon  with  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Calabria,  are  espedaUy  &Tonrable  to  the  growth  of 
theoliTe. 

The  population  of  Apulia  was  of  a  very  mixed 
kind,  and  great  ooofusion  exists  in  the  accounts 
trsDsmitted  to  us  concerning  it  by  ancient  writeon. 
But,  OD  the  whole,  we  may  distiTigniflh  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.  1.  The  Apuu, 
or  Apofiazis  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bili^,  a  member  of  the  great  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nee;  their  name  is  conisidered  by  philokgerB  to 
eoDtain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opecus. 
(Kiebuhr,  Vortrfige  Sber  LSnder  u.  V^er,  p.  489). 
It  seems  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
neighbours  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race;  on  the 
oontrazy,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Samnxtes,  who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Stoibo  speaks  of  them  as 
d?re]fing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Sinus  Uiias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  indicate  the  river  Cerbalus  (Ceroaro)  as  having 
fermed  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daunians, 
a  statement  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
period,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
completely  intermixed.*  2.  The  Daukiass  were 
protutbly  a  Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Peacetians,  and  the  other  earliest  inbibitants  of 
Southern  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
great  ]dains  aloBg  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
in  possession  of  tibe  more  inland,  and  mountainous 
regions,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mendoned.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
genealogists,  who  represent  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peooetius  as  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  set^  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ausooians 
gave  name  to  the  three  tribes  of  the  lapygians  or 
Ifcsoapians,  Daunians,  and  Peuoetians.  (Nicander 
«^  Antooin.  liberaL  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  that  Daunus  came  originally 
from  myria  (Fest.  #.«.  Ikmnia),  and  is  coi^nned 
by  other  aiguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Diomed  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
ibimdatioii  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  fact  of  this  Pelasgian  descent  of  the  Daunians. 
The  same  drcrmistance  might  explain  the  facility 
with  wfaidi  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
a  later  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  neighbours.  Bnt  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
distinctian  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
Dannians  and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  com- 
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*  It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  that 
Pfiny  just  before  gives  the  name  of  **  Team,''  bnt 
the  passage  is  hopdssly  confused. 


pletely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  compooeoi 
elemente  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Peucetians, 
or  PoBDicuLi  (ncuK^toi,  Strab.  et  aL :  noi9u€\oi, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  however  di£b:ent  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fiict,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
—  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Peuoetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotms.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal  i.  13 ;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a  veiy  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  part  of  Italy,  including  a  portion  of 
Peucetia,  as  wdl  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
odomsts.  {ike  UfUer-ItalitcSen  Dialekte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apnlian  tribes  gexierally,  see  Niebuhr,  vol  i.  pp.  146 
—154;  Vartrdge  fiber  Lander  u,  VoUcer^  p.  489— 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  But  we 
learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (vi  p.  281),  that  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a  casual 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  which 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  coUmiet^  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  ScyUx  (§  14.  p.  170X  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Bnt  th^  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  —  especially  Arpi,  Canusium, 
and  Salapia,  —  had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Bubi,  and  Egnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  thwr 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  dediniog  period  of 
Greek  art  (Mommsen,  ^c  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  Vast  Volcentiy  p.  118;  Eunsen,  in 
Arm,  delL  InsL  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  a  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Liv.  viii.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a  regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Samnitee,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  aggie- 
gate  of  separate  and  iodependent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,,  Luceria^  and  TeuuMn,  appev  ttt 
)igitizedbyLj#®gle 
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have  stood  pfeeminent.  Smue  of  tlieM  took  pArt 
.  with  the  Romans,  others  sided  with  the  Sonmites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a  desnltory 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  straggle, 
till  B.C.  817,  when  all  the  principal  cities  labmitted 
to  Rome,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjectioQ  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (liy.  viiL  87,  ix.  12, 18 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  thne,  indeed^  tlie7  appear  to 
have  oontinaed  tranquil,  with  the  exoepdon  of  a 
faint  demonstration  in  fiiyoar  of  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  297  (Liv.x.  15),  —  until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  eren  wheb  thit  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  B.  c  279,  canied  his  anns  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
oontinaed  stedfast  to  the  Roman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  ApnliA  became, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  generak.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Ccw 
thaginian  leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defiaat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a  great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians  declared  in  &vour  of  the.  CarthaginianH,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
fbr  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  militaiy  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  un&vourable  to  Hanmbal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapia  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Uv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  88.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.  o.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metaurus  and  the  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  andvrith- 
drew  into  Bruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  suffbred  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  were  amcmg  the  nations  which  took 
up  arms  against  Rome,  the  important  cities  of 
Venusia  and  Canusium  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettius 
Judacilius,  but  the  next  year,  b.  a  89,  fortune 
tomed  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
oonius.  (Apinan.  B.  C,  i.  89,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  AJsoulum,  and  Venusia, 
laid  vraste;  probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
•hock  to  the  prosperity  of  ApoHa  firom  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  okee  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a  state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Stiabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
dties;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hanniba], 
and  those  subsequoit  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apalia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
ftod  the  Hiipni,  in  the  2Qd  region  of  Angustus 
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(Plin.  iiL  11.  8. 16),  and  this  arrangement  appear^ 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  firom  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latinm.  From  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Apulia,  and  Gakbiia  were  onited  under  the  same 
authority,  iriio  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260 — 262; 
Notit  Dign.  voL  a.  pp.  64, 185 ;  P.  IHac  ii.  21 ; 
OreUi,  Inmr,  1126,  8764.)  After  tiie  ftll  of  tiie 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Bytantine  emperors,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Sanu»ns.  But  the  former  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  tUs 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  termed  a  Catapan,  from  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  CaqntantOa,  —  a 
oorruptieQ  of  Caiapanaia.  It  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empbe  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are :  1.  the  Ti- 
FSBKU8,  now  called  the  Bifemo^  which,  as  ahtady 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
from  the  Frentani;  2.  the  Freztto  (now  the  For- 
tore),  which  bounded  the  territoiy  of  Larinum  on 
the  Sw,  and  is  therSfore  reckoned  the  nrathem  limit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  indude 
Larinam  in  that  region;  3.  the  Cbrbalus  of  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16),  still  called  the  Certaro^  whkh  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  whidi  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
convey  com  and  other  Bupjdies  frW  the  interior  to 
the  coast, near  Sipontum;  4.  the  Aufidus  (Q/onA)), 
by  fiir  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy. 
[AuFmus.]  AU  these  streams  have  neariy  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.;  and  all,  except  llie  Hier- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  moontain 
totients  than  regular  rivers,  being  snlject  to  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  their 
vraters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  ¥wsn.  the  Aufidus 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontory,  there  does  not 
occur  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  Apufian  hills  towards  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  on  the  conitraiy,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
DAKUS  (Bradiano),  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween ApuSa  and  Lucania,  and  fiills  Into  the  sea 
dose  to  Metapontum. 

The  remarkable  moontain  pttmontoary  of  Gab- 
OAHTJB  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gab- 
OAKUB.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  tiie  sea  above  80  miles  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Ftestt,  nato^ 
nUy  fiirms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  littfe  marked 
by  nature,  was  cidled  the  Smus  Ublas,  fitxn  the 
dty  of  Urium,  or  Htbium,  situated  on  its  ooast. 
(Mela,  ti.  4;  Strab.  vi  pp.  284,  2S5.)  Of  that  on 
the  &,  now  known  as  the  CMf  of  Mtmfredoma,  no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whde 
coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gaiiganus, 
is  low  and  flat:  and  on  each  side  of  that  great  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  whi<^  are  separated  firom  the 
sea  only  by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  TkaX  to  the 
north  of  Guganusi  a^joiBiog  the  Simt  Urias  (jn^ 
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tioed  hy  Stnbo  without  mtsstitaaDg  its  name)  ib 
called  by  Pliny  Laous  Pamtakus:  it  is  now  known 
as  the  Logo  di  LesinOf  from,  a  small  town  of  that 
nsnie.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  The  more  extensive 
jake  to  the  S.  of  Gaiganiis,  between  Sipontom  and 
the  month  of  the  Aufidns,  was  named,  finom  the 
neighboaring  dty  of  Salapta,  the  Salapika  Palus 
(Lucan.  t.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di 
SalpL 

Opposite  to  the  hwutiawl  of  Gaiganns,  abont  15 
gecg.  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
two  smaD  islands  named  Ihsulak  Diomkdeae, 
now  the  Jsole  di  TranUL 

The  towns  in  Apolia,  mentioned  by  ancaent  writers, 
are  the  following*,  beginning  from  the  northern 
frontier:  1.  Between  the  Tifemos  and  the  Frento 
stood  Labinum  and  Clitbbmia,  besides  the  two 
small  fiutresses  or  "casteUa"  of  Gbkukium  and 
Calkla.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Anfidns 
were  the  important  towns  of  Tsahum,  somamed 
Apolum,  to  distinguish  it  frtym  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Luoxbia,  Aboax,  and  Asou- 
LUM,  on  the  hills,  which  fbnn  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Apenninee  towards  the  plains;  while  in  the  plain 
itself  were  Abpi,  Salapia,  and  Hsbdokia;  and 
SiFOXTUX  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganns.  The  lees  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  were,  Vibinux  (Bovmo)  among  the  last 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  AoouA,  near  Luoeria, 
CoujLTiA  (Cottoijaa)  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Garganns,  CirRAUimiA  {Ciriffnold),  near  the  Aa- 
fidos:  and  Eboitium,  on  the  road  from  Teanmn  to 
SIpootum  (Tab.  Pent),  supposed  by  HoUtenins  to 
be  the  modem  S.  Severo.  Aroond  the  promontory 
of  Gazganns  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinom, 
Portos  Agasna,  and  Partus  Gamae  [Gaboamus], 
as  well  as  the  Hybium,  or  Ubiux,  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.  Along  the  coost,  between  SIpootum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Tabula  places  Akx- 
Avux,  now  Torre  diBiooli,  toad  Salinae,  probably 
a  mere  establishment  of  salt-works,  but  more  distant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  than  the  modem 
Saime,  3.  East  of  the  Aufidus  was  the  important 
city  of  CANUsnTM,  as  well  as  the  small,  but  not  less 
eelebrated  town,  of  CAiorAX;  on  the  road  frxnn 
Cannsium  to  Egnatia  we  find  in  succession,  Bubi, 
BcnnrruM,  Gabua,  AzErnuic,  and  Nobba.  The 
Nvnux  of  Strabo  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  Une.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Babium  and  Eonatia,  the  fol- 
lowing small  places  are  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries: 
Bardulnm,  6  M.  P.  £.  of  the  UMmth  of  the  Aufidus, 
now  BarUUOy  Turenum  {Tram),  Katiohmi  {Big- 
«0^),  andBespa,  aooording  to  Bomanelli  Molfetta, 
mors  probably  GiovenaaOy  about  13  M.  P.  fr^m 
BmrL  £.  of  that  dty  we  find  Amestum  (probably 
A  corruption  of  Apakesttab),  and  Dertum,  which 
BBBst  be  placed  near  MonopoH.  Nxapous,  a  name 
not  found  in  any  ancient  author,  but  dearly  es- 
tablished by  its  cdns  and  other  remains,  may  be 
placed  with  certainty  at  Polignano,  6  M.  P.  west 
of  MonopoK.  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  chief  plaoe  was  Vb- 
jrvsiA,  with  the  neighbonrimg  smaller  towns  of 
AcHEBOimA,  Babtia,  and  Fbbxntum.    On  the 

*  In  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prasenre  the  di^nction  between  the  Daunians 
and  Peocetians;  it  is  dear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
audi  distinction  really  aufaaisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geognpbeES  wrote. 
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Via  Ai^ua,  leading  fianVenusia  to  Tarentum,  were 
SiLYiUM,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gra^ 
vina)f  and  Lupatia  {Altamura),  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanus,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Matem,  and  Genusium  (Gennsini,  Id.  ^  c. ;  lib. 
Cokm.  p.  262)  still  retains  the  name  of  Gmosa. 
(For  the  discussion  of  these  obscure  names,  see 
Holsten.  Not  m  Om.  pp.  281,  290;  PratilU,  Via 
Appia,  iv.  7;  Bomanelli,  voL  iL  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (l  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  list 
are  so  ooofriaed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  bdong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
CahdMria,  or  the  HirpinL  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a  conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are: 
the  Grumbeetini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Grumum,  now  Grvmo,  a  viUage  about  9  miles  S. 
of  BiUmtof  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palio,  pro- 
bably PalOy  a  village  half  -way  between  Grumo  and 
Biionio;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Tuiini,  from  Turum  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  TWi,  about  16  miles  &  E.  of  Bari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  BapoHOf  between  Vennsia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidL  The  Boroani,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  separated  at  Beneventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusimn,  the  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reoonstmction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Cannsium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brundusium*  ;  while  a  nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  firom  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  Azfr- 
tium,  and  Noiba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  properly  bdonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  {PonU  Sta.  Fenere),  and  led  through 
Venusia,  Silvium,  and  Plera,  duect  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  frdler  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a  line  of  road 
from  lArinum  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  dose 
along  the  sea-shore  to,Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Tn^jana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  oommunication  from  Pioenum  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Brunduaium.  [£.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  (^AwovXoVy  PtoL  iiL  8.  §  8;  OrelL 
ln$or,  Kos.  3563,3826;  in  aU  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  ap.  or  apuu,  Kos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APULA  {Tab. 
Pent),  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  da 
CemtbuBy  Dig.  1.  tit  15.  §  1),  an  important  Roman 
oolony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marissa  {Maro§ch)y  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carbburg  or  Weisiettburg,  in 
Tratuyhaniay  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  ruins.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Grater, — Alba  Julia, — b^  correct,  the 
pboe  has  preserved  its  andent  name,  Alba=B  Weisten- 
bm-g,  [P.S.] 

AQUA  FEBENTINA.    [Febemtinab  Luous.] 

AQUA  VIVA.    [SoBACTB.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Bomans  to 


*  It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
top()grapher8  the  Via  Sgnatia.     [Eokaxxa.] 
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many  medicinal  springs  and  bathing-plaoes.  The 
most  important  are  mentioned  below  in  alj^iabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.    [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLINATIES,  was  the  name  giro 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etmria,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  oon- 
siderable  thermal  establishment  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  "  Phoebi  vada."  The  Tab. 
Pent,  places  them  on  the  npper  road  from  Some  to 
Tarqninii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Ba^tU 
di  SHgliano.  Claverios  confounds  them  with  the 
Aquae  Caerbtanae,  now  Bagni  del  Somo,  which 
were  indeed  but  a  few  miles  distant  (Hdsteu.  not 
ad  Cluver.  p.  35.)       /  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AUREXIAEorCOLO'NIA  AURE'LU 
AQUENSIS  (Baden-Baden^  a  watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  donbtfnl  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  676,  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Hadrian, 
bnt  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE   BILBITANOHUM.     [Aquae   His- 

PANICAE.J 

AQUAE  BORMaNIS  (^Bourbon  rArcham- 
bault).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  mariced  in 
the  Theodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D'Anville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borvo.  It  b  also  marked  as  on  a  road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bourgei)f  and  to  the  NE.  with  Augustodunnm 
lAutun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a  few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bourbonne-Ies-BainSy  in  the  department  of 
ffaule  Mame^  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D'Anville  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D'Anville  {Notice^  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonb,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discovered  there ;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BOKBONI  THERMARUM  DEO  HAMMONAE, 
&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  Fmnce.  [G  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESABIS  (prob.  Uhut,  Ru.),  7  M.P. 
south  west  of  Tipasa,  in  Nimiidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutinperiana,  a  much  frequented  place.    fP.  S.] 

AQUAE  CAERETA'NAE.     [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CALIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
Is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Au^ni^tcHiemetum  (^Clermont)  in 
the  Aavergne  and  Rodnmna  {Rouanne).  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustonemetum  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vicht/  on  the  AUier,  a  place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

D'Anville  {Notice^  &c.)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Chandes-aigues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Caiital.  Tue  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Anvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.    [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  {"tZcera  e«p^  KaXmU 
Ptol.  :  Hammam  Meriga,  large  Ru.  and  hoi 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Caesariensia,  almost  due  *$. 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  waa 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  from 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  a  colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  S^w  (p.  64, 
Isted.).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  (Hammam  Gvrbot,  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zengitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
directly  opposite  to  the  dty  :  probably  identical  with 
Carpib.  (liv.  XXX.  24;  Tab.P^j  adAqwu; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wander- 
ungen^  4v.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Hamman  VEnfy  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mmtianed  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE,  In  Britain.  [Aquas 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVENATtUM.  These  waters  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  (Toulouae')^  and  on  this  side 
of  Lugdunnm  Convenaram.  Some  geographera  iden- 
tify the  pUice  with  Bagnires-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  PgrhikeM^  a  pkce  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D'Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap> 
bera.  Walckenaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bagnires, 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunum,  speaks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Onesii(Ti»i'  'Oiay(ri«r),for 
which  unknown  name  Wesseling  and  others  would 
read  Kovovwotv,  Xylander  (Holzmann)  proposed 
to  read  Moi^o-(o»v,  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Moneins  on  the  Baue^  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pgrinees,  Grosskurd  (  Translatum 
ofStrabOy  vol.  L  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum  is  Bagneres  in  Comminges.  Bagn^ree  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  pubfio 
fountun  to  be  the  Aquensis  Vicus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aquenses; 


Aqtu 


which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Aquae 
Convenaram  was  a  diflferent  place.  [C 

AQUAE  CUTI'LLA^E.     [CDnuAE.]" 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Volubilis  and  Gilda.  (Itm, 
^n<.p.23.).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  GRATL^'NAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine* 
ral  waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  ducbj 
of  Savoy,  and  a  little  east  of  the  lake  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.      [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (1.)  Bilbitanoruk 
(Alhama),  a  town  with  baths,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bilbtlis.  (It.  Ant!) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a  bare  mention : 
(2)  Aq.  Celenae,  Cilenae,  or  Ceunae  (CaU 
doe  del  Beg);  (3)  Flaviae  {Chaves  on  the  Ta- 
megay  with  a  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lab- 
vae  (^TJora  Ao«i,  Ptol. ;  (5)  Orioinis  (Basmot  de 
Bande  ar*Orense);  (6)  Cercernae,  Querqukr- 
NAE,  or  Qdacernorum  {Bio  Caldof  or  Amhes  de 
Zarraconesf);  (7)  Vooohae  (Caldes  de  Mala- 
veUa).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (rh  Aa/SopA  Waro),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  eoldjulphureoas 
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waten  aiudogoDs  in  their  medical  properties  to  those 
of  the  Alhula,  and  situated  near  Nomentum :  they 
axe  dearlj  the  same  now  called  Bagni  di  Grotta 
Maroaa  about  3  miles  N.  of  Mentana^  the  ancient 
Nomentum.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma^  toL  ii. 
p.  144.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITA'NAE.  [Lesa.T 
AQUAE  MATTIACAE  or  FONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a  watering  place  wiUi  hot  springs,  in  the 
coontzy  of  the  MaAtiaci,  that  is,  the  <Ustrict  be- 
tween the  Maine  and  the  Lahn.  (Plin.  zxzi.  17; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xziz.  4.)  The  place  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  WietbadeUy 
where  remains  of  Roman  bath-bnildings  have  been 
discovered.  (See  Dahl  in  the  Annaien  de$  Vereins 
fir  NanmHsche  AUerthumikunde,  voL  i.  part  2, 
p.  27,  seq.)  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  NEAPOLITA'NAE.  [Neapoijs,J 
AQUAE  NEBI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Theodosian  Table;  for  which  we  ought  probably  to 
write  Aquae  Kerae,  as  D'AnvUle  suggests.  It  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  Neritj  which  Gr^ory  of 
ToniB  calls  Vicus  Nereensis.  Niris  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  AlUer.  [6.  L.] 

AQUAE  NISINEII,  is  designated  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  which 
indicates  mineral  waters  [Aquae  Bormomis],  and 
is  placed  on  the  road  between  Decetia  (^Decise)  and 
Angnstodunum  (Autun),  This  identifies  the  place 
with  Bourbon-rAncif  where  there  are  Roman  con- 
atroctions.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
in  E^uria  frequented  for  its  warm  baths,  whidi  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (vi.  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Pent  on 
the  road  from  Volsinii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
dty  and  Forum  Cassii :  and  was  probably  situated  at 
a  spot  now  called  Baatcco^  about  5  miles  N.  of  Fi- 
ieA>o,  where  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
of  Roman  date,  and  some  of  them  certainly  baths, 
while  the  whole  neigh^urhood  abounds  in  thermal 
springs.  (Cluver.  ItdL  p.  561 ;  Dennis's  Etruria^ 
▼oLi.  pp.202.  211.) 

An  inscription  published  by  Orioli  (^Ann,  d.  IntL 
voL  L  p.  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aqdab  Pas- 
UHIANAB.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVIIJAE.  [Aponi  Fonb.] 
AQUAE  POPUL(yNIAE.  [Populonium.] 
AQUAE  RE'GIAE  {Hammam  Trvzza,  or  the 
Bo.  on  the  river  Mergedeel^  S.  of  Trueza,  Shaw), 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  centre 
of  Byzacena,  on  the  high  road  leading  SW.  from 
Hadmmetum.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53, 54,  55,  56 ; 
Tab.  PeuL ;  NotU.  Eccl  Afr,)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'NAE.  [Seoesta.] 
AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a  [dace  denoted  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D'An- 
vi.k  (Notice-y  &c)  places  it  at  FerriereSf  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  OrUam  and  Sens^ 
on  which  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Fcrriere».  But 
the  distances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
actual  distanceSfjinless  we  change  xxii.,  the  distance 
between  Fines,  the  firet  station  firoqi  Orleans  (^Gena- 
tum),  and  Aquae  Siesta,  into  xv.  The  distance 
of  zziL  from  Aquae  Siesta  to  Sens  (Agedincmn) 
also  requires  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  on  the  supposition 
of  FerriirtM  being  the  true  site.  Ukert  and  others 
place  Aquae  Scgesta  at  FontaiMbleaUf  which  seems 
to  fie  too  £u-  Ofut  of  the  direct  road  between  OrUant 
«od  8em.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
Theodoeian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  c^  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Segusianorum,  or 
Feuryia.  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exact 
site  df  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anville  fixes  it  at  ^ismmin,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near  Monthriaon.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SELINU'NTIAE.     [SEUNuaJ 

AQUAE  SE'XTL^  (^iz),  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  RhSnBy  is  18  Roman  miles  north  of 
Massilia  (^AfarteiUe).  In  b.  o.  122,  the  proconsul 
C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  B^ 
man  general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61 ;  Yell.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  rh  ^4p/ui  05ara  rck  2c|Tia)  and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  ftmght,  b.c.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  consul  C.  Ma^ 
rius  defeated  the  Gimbri  and  Teutones  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  18;  Floras,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D^Anville  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Larj 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quoted  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Mairagues,  two  leagues  firom  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
Marianids.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  this  spot. 

There  are  Roman  remains  at  Aix;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  ,title  Julia. 
Strabo*8  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a  Roman 
oolony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
"  Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum "  among  the  (>ppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensb,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus  also  calls  it  a  colonia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a  name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorrisand  Vernosole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Seiches  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anville,  NoHoe.)  Walckenaer  calls  the  place 
Ayguas-Sec,  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA'NAE.    [Sinuessa.] 

AQUAE  SULIS  {Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioied 
under  this  name  in  the  Itinerarium  AnUmimiy  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28),  as  "Xhara  dtpfid,    [R.  G.  L.} 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  ('AKoiJai  Jtoti^AXcu, 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  AcquL  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  tliat 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise  to  a  considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  im-< 
portance  until  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Liguri* 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  o£>it  UDder|the 
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Bepablio,  but  it  was  already  m  considerable  town  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  and  under  the  Boman  Empire 
became  one  of  tbe  most  flourishing  and  important 
dtifls  of  Ugoria,  a  position  which  we  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a  hite  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  *'  Aqnenses  Statiellensea." 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statiblu, 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab. t.  p.  217;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  7; 
Orell.  In$cr,  4927 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Spon.  J/wc  AnJL  p. 
164;  Kotit.  Dign.  p.  121.^  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Paulas  Diaconus  among  the  chief  cities  of  this  pro- 
▼ince  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion:  and 
Liutprand  of  Cremana,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  oen- 
tory,  speaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  as  still  existing 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  Diac.  iL  16  ;  Liutprand, 
Mitt  iL  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Acqm  is  a  ki^ 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
■till  much  fiivquented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqueduct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchnd,  have  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable urns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  rdics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  finxn  the  Itmeraries  that  a  branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  quitted  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabbata 
( Vado)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae,  from  whence  it  commxmicated  by  Dertooa 
with  Plaoentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
from  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.miks. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TACAPITA'NAE  {El  ffanumU^ 
Khabs),  so  called  from  the  important  town  of  Ta- 
CAPE,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  (AnL 
/twi.pp.74,  78.)  [P.&] 

AQUAE  TABBEXLICAE  (Daas  or  Daeqa)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE,asAusonius  calls  it  (iV<K/: 
TreSj  Syragrio),  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberiin).  In  the  Not 
GoU.  the  name  is  Aquensium  Civitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Aqtw  Ac9y 
which  the  Gascons  made  DaqB  or  Daz,  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptdemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  ^  name  of  Au- 
gustas ((^ora  A^ToiWa).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  tbe  road  from 
Asturica  {Astorga)  to  Burdigala  (Bordioatcx),  and 
on  the  kft  bank  of  the  Aturus  {Adour),  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Roman  constmctions  near  the  warm  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
1)E.  of  CentumceUae  {CioUa  Vecchia),  They 
are  now  called  Bagrd  di  Ferrata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a  town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
*^  Aquenses  cognomine  Taurlni  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etruiia.  The  baths  are  described  by  Rutilius, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a  bulL  (RutiL 
Itm.  I  249—260;  Tab.  Pent;  Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBIUTA'NAE(J7omjnamJlf Miouim, 
«r  perhaps  Hammam-el-Berda)y  in  Numidia,  near 
the  river  Rubricatus,  on  the  high  rood  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Regius,  54  M.  P.  £.  of  the  former,  and 
40  M.P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (AuL  Itin.  p.  42;  Tab, 
PetiL)  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  c.  DonaL 
L  14.)  Remains  of  hu^  baths,  of  Roman  woridnan- 
ship,  are  still  finmd  at  Hammam  MetkouUn. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  1st  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderunffm,  ^ 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATERRA'NAK  [Volatbbkab.] 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [Aqdas  Cohyxnarux.] 
AQUILA'RIA,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Zengitana, 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupea,  with  a  good  summer  road- 
stead, between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  c 
49.  (Caes.  B,  C.  iL  23.)  The  place  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhowareak^  a  little  SW.  of  (7.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  where  are  the  remains  of  the  great  stone- 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
These  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  form  great 
caves,  hghted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathodes  landed  from  Sicily  (Died.  xz.  6);  and 
Shaw  coDsiden  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Virgil's 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  {Aen, 
1 163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wanderunffm, 
^.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUILEIA  ('AjcvXirfo,  Strab.  et  alii ;  *Aicovi- 
\7ita,  PtoL:  EtJL  *Aicv}Jfios,  Steph.  B.,  but  'Ajtv- 
KffctoSf  Herodian.;  Aquilleiensis),  the  captal  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  from 
tbe  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Plinj 
erroneously  {daces  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describhig  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Turrus 
{Natito  cum  Turro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turrus  of  Pliny)  falls  into  the  Natitone  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Cividaie,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii), 
about  18  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  combiiied 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  Isomo,  about 
4  mOes  NE.  of  that  dty.  But  from  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called  NatUa, 
(Stnb.  V.  p.  214;  Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  iL  4; 
Herodian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  and  Livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Ramans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there.  In  b.  g.  181,  a  body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  years  later 
(b.  o.  169),  1500  more  fiunilies  were  added. 
(Liv.  xL  34,  xliiL  17;  Veil  Pat.  L  15.)  The  new 
colony,  whidi  received  the  name  of  Aquileia  from 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  ita 
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fbnndation  (JnliazL  Or.  IL  de  gett.  Const.  \  Eustath. 
tsi  Dion.  Per.  878),  quickly  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
proaperity,  and  be<Mine  an  important  oommerdal  em> 
porium;  for  whidi  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  fa- 
Tonrable  position,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Moont  Ocra,  which  mnst 
always  hare  been  the  easiest  passage  from  the  KE. 
into  the  Italian  plains.    The  aoddoital  discovery 
of  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neighboniing  Alps, 
in  the  time  of  Polybios,  doubtless  contributed  to  its 
prosperity  (Pd.  eq>.  Stirib.  iv.  p.  206);  but  a  more 
permanent  source  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
on  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
and  especially  with  the  niyrians  and  Pannonians  on 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.      These  brought 
slaves,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  and  dl  of  ItiJy.    AH  these  productions 
were  transported  by  land  carriage  as  fkr  as  Nau- 
portus,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  v.  p.  2 1 4.)  After  the  provinces  of 
Illyria  and  Pannonia  had  been  permanently  united 
to  the  Boman  Empire,  the  increased  intercouiae 
between  the  east  and  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Aquileia.    Nor  was  it  less 
important  in  a  notary  pdnt  of  view.    Caesar  made 
it  the  head-quarters  of  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
probably  with  a  view  to  operati<ms  against  the 
niyrians  (Caes.  B.  G,  i  10),  and  we  afterwards 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  post  to  which 
the  emperors,  or  their   genemls,  repaired  for  the 
defence  of  the  N£.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
place  which  vras  occupied  by  the  armies  that  en- 
tered it  from  that  quarter.    (Suet  Aug.  20,  Tib.  7, 
Vesp,  6 ;  Tac  Hist.  iL  46, 85,  iiL  6, 8.)     The  same 
rircomstanoe  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.    Under 
.  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  77^.  18); 
and  at  a  later  period,  having  had  the  courage  to 
shut  its  gates  agadnst  the  tyrant  Maximin,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 
to  defy  all  his  efforts  during  a  protracted  siege, 
vrhich  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassination 
of  the  empt^ror  by  his  own  soldiers,  a.  d.  238. 
(Herodian.  yiii.2 — 5;  Cafntol  Maximn.  21 — ^23.) 
At  this  time  Aquileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
importaDt  and  fiourishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
the  next  two  centuries  it  continued  to  e^joy  the 
same  prosperity.    It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
nnk,  but  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
prorince  of  Venetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
besides  Borne  itself,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 
(Not  IMgn.  iL  p.  48.)    Ausonius,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  inferior 
among  those  of  Italy  only  to  MUan  and  Capua. 
{Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  6.)    Though  situated  in  a  plain, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
seems  to  have  ei\ioyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.     (Amm.  Marc.  xxL  12.)     During 
the  later  years  (^  the  empire  It  was  the  scene  of 
several  decisive  events.      Thus,  in  a.  d.  340,  the 
younger  Coostantine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Alsa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(Victor.  EpiL  41.  §  21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;    Hieron. 
ChroH.  ad  asm.  2356.)     In  388  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theo- 
^odos  the  Great  (Zosim.  iv.  46 ;  Victor.  EpiU  48 ; 
Idat  Chrcn,  p.  11  ;   Auson.  I  c);   and  in  425, 
that  of  Joannes  by  die  gooerals  of  Theodosius  IL 
(Pneop.B.F.L2;  Phik)6torg.xill4.)    At  length 
in  A.  n.  452  it  was  besisged  by  Attihs  king  of  the 
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Huns,  with  a  formidable  host,  and  after  maintaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  above  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Chron,  p.  230;  Jomand. 
Get  42 ;  Procop.^.  V.  1 4.  p.330;  Marcdlin. (Jhron, 
p.  290;  Hist.  iCscelL  zv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes;  and  later  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  left 
scarcely  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(Jomand.  L  c;  liutprand.  iiL  2.)  But  these  ex- 
pressions must  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  agidn  a  place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Gradus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  xii  26;  P.  Diac  ii.  10.)  The 
bishops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  city,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  .and  the  city  itself  cei^ 
tainly  maintained  a  sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a  mere 
straggling  village,  with  about  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  public  buildings  except  the  cathedral  No 
ruins  oi  any  ancient  edifice  are  visible,  but  the 
site  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  weQ 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  fragments  of 
friezes,  &c,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a  local  deity  whom  the  Bomans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  dty  against  Maxi- 
min.  (Orell./fMcr.l967, 1968,  &c. ;  Herodian. viii.  3 ; 
Capitol  Maximin.  22 ;  Bertoli,  Antickita  di  Aqw- 
feia,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86—96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aquileia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodum.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinum  and  Bavenna,  b^ng  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  are  distinctly  sensible  in 
this  part  of » the  Adriatic  (Vitruv.  14.  §11; 
Strab.  V.  p.  212;  Procop.  B.  G.  I  1.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  river  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  little  island  of  Gradus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  wax,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  paved  causeway,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  a  Boman  work.  But  the 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empre  (P.  Diac  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  city,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  called 
Grado.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQOILO'NIA  {'AKoviK^pta,  Ptol).  The  exist- 
ence of  two  cities  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
they  have  been  regarded  by  many  miters  as  iden- 
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ticaL  1.  A  city  of  the  Hirpini,  mtaated  near  the 
fioDtiere  of  Apalia,  is  mentioned  bj  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemj,  both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  to  Sanminm  proper;  while  the  Tabula 
plaoas  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  37  M.P.  firom  Aecnlantim 
and  6  from  the  Pons  Aofiidi  (^PorUe  Sta  Venere)  en 
the  road  to  Vennsia.  These  distances  coincide  well 
with  the  situation  of  the  modem  dty  of  Lacedogna, 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  C^can 
form  of  Aqnilonia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
was  '*  Akadonnio."  The  combination  of  these 
drcnmstanoes  leaves  litUe  doubt  that  LacedognOf 
which  is  certainly  an  ancient  dty,  represents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71 ; 
Tab.  Pent;  Holsten.  Not  ad  Cho,  p.  274;  Bom»- 
nelli,  YoL  iL  p.  345.)  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38—43)  concerning  a  dty 
of  the  same  name  in  Samnium,  which  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  campaign  of  the  consuls  Cand- 
Hus  and  Papirius  in  b.  c.  293. 

2.  The  dty  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  country  of  tiie  Pentri  or 
central  Samnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  obscure.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  frt>m  Cominium,  a  place  of  which  the  site 
is  unfortunately  equally  uncertain  [Cominidm],  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a  long  day's  march  frxim 
Bovianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  are  told  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
nium made  good  their  retreat  to  the  same  dty. 
Papirius,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  bomt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  besiege 
Saepinum,  still  in  the  direction  cf  Bovianum.  Hence 
it  seems  certain  that  both  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
must  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  Samnium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri:  but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
period.  Bomanelli,  who  justly  re^g^irds  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  dty  of  the  Uir- 
pini,  18  on  the  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  Agnane  in  the  north  of  Samnium. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493 — 500.) 

The  cdns  which  bear  the  Oscan  legend  akvdvn- 
Hiv  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
bdong  to  Aquilonia  (FriedlSnder,  Otkuchen  Mun- 
wen^  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  dty  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.     [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUrNUM  (jAtcovtvou:  Eth,  Aquinas,  -fttis  : 
A  quino),  1 .  One  of  the  most  important  dties  of  the 
Volscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabrateria  and  Casinum,  about  4  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Melpis  {Melfi)^  from  which 
it  b  in  hct  distant  above  4  miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Volsdan  dties  it  was  included  in  Latium 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term :  hence  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
eluded  by  Pliny  in  the  First  Begion  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Volscians,  or  those 
with  th«  Samnites;  and  is  first  found  during  the 
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Second  Punic  War  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Hax»- 
nibal  upon  Bome  by  the  Via  Latino.  (Liv.  xxvL 
9 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL)  But  all  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ing it  as  a  populous  and  flourishing  place  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  Cicero,  who 
had  a  villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Arpinum,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  terms  it 
"  frequens  munidpium,"  and  Silius  Italicus  "  ingens 
Aquinum."  Strabo  also  calls  it  '*  a  large  dty."  (Cic 
pro  CluerU.  68,  PkU,  ii  41,  pro  Plane  9,  ad  AtL 
v.  1,  ad  Fam.  ix.  24,  &c. ;  SiL  Ital  viii.  405 ;  Strab. 
V.  p.  237.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  it  recdved  a  Boman  colony  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  and  both  Pliny  and  Tadtus  mention  it 
as  a  place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  continued  a 
flourishing  dty  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  229;  Tac.  ffitt,  i.  88,  iL  63;  Plin.  I  c.)  It  was 
the  burthplaoe  of  the  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  (iiL  319):  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Pea- 
oennius  Niger.  (Ad.  Spartian.  Pesc  L)  Horace 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a  kind  of  purple  dye,  but  of 
inferior  quality  to  the  finer  sorts.  (^Ep,  L  10,  27.) 
The  modem  dty  of  Aquino  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  still  re- 
tains its  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occupies  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  andent  dty,  in  a  broad  fertile  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  fbot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  river 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melpis  on  the  other.  It 
was  completdy  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  consi- 
derable portions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  andent  walls,  buUt  of  large  stones 
without  cement.  An  old  churoh  called  the  Vesco^ 
vado  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  andent  temple, 
and  considerable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  vi- 
dble,  which  are  commonly  regarded,  but  without  any 
real  authority,  as  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Beddes  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  a  triumi^  arch,  and  va- 
rious other  edifices,  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork 
in  the  style  called  opus  reiicidatum.  The  numeroua 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  men- 
tion the  existence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  of 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans:  all  proving 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. (Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.279— 283 ; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388;  Cayro,  Storia  di 
AqmnOf  4to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptiona 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  voL  i. 
p.  360,  &c,  but  including  many  spurious  ones.) 
There  exist  cdns  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  of 
ACnerva  on  one  side  and  a  cock  on  the  other,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  dties  of  Cales  and 
Suesaa.    (Millingen,  JVwmim.  de  f/toZie,  p.  220.) 


COIN  or  AQunvuH. 

2.  Among  the  obscure  names  enumerated  by 
Pliny  (iii.  15.  s.  20)  in  the  Eighth  Begion  (Gallia 
Cispadana)  are  ^  Saltus  Galliani  qui  o^gnominantnr 
Aquinates,"  but  their  podtion  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  are  wholly  unknown.  ^  FB.  H.  B.3 
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AQUITA'NIA,  AQUITA'NI  C^kvXtwUi,  'Awi- 
rcvof,  Strab.).  Caesar  {B.  (r.  L  1)  makes  Aqni- 
tania  one  of  the  three  divisioiis  of  ihe  cotmtiy  wluch 
he  calls  Gallia.  The  Gammna  {Qarorme)  divided 
the  Aqmtani  from  the  Celtae  or  the  Galli,  as  the 
Bomans  called  them.  Aqnitama  extended  from  the 
Gammna  to  the  Pyrenees:  its  western  bomidaiy 
was  the  ocean.  Its  boundaries  are  not  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coon- 
try  nntil  B.  o.  50.  (JB.  G.  viii.  46.)  In  b.  c.  56 
lie  sent  P.  Crassns  into  Aqnitania  with  a  force  to 
prevent  the  Aqmtani  assisting  the  GalH  (£.  G.  iii. 
11,  20,  &c);  and  he  informs  ns  inddentally  that 
the  towns  of  Tolosa  (^Touhtue),  Carcaso  (^Cerocu- 
mm},  and  Narbo  (Narbotme)  were  indaded  within 
the  Boman  Gallia  Provinda,  and  thus  enables  ns 
to  fix  the  eastern  boondaxy  of  Aqnitania  at  this  time 
within  certain  limits.  A  krge  part  of  the  Aqui- 
tani  snbmitted  to  Crassns.  finally  all  the  cities  of 
Aqnitania  gave  Caesar  hostages.  (JB.  G,  viiL  46.) 
Angnstns,  b.  c.  27,  made  a  new  division  of  Gallia 
into  four  parts  (Strab.  p.  177);  but  this  division 
did  not  a£fect  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  the  Aqoitani, 
who  were  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
were  indoded  in  Naibonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  on  the  Cevenna  {C^uermes);  which  range 
is  stated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Aqnitania  north  of  the 
Gammna,  by  adding  to  Aqnitania  fourteen  tribes 
north  of  the  Gannme.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Aqnitania  was  further  subdivided.     [Galx.ia.] 

The  chief  tribes  induded  within  the  Aqnitania 
of  Augustus  were  these:  TarbelU,  Cocosates,  Bi- 
gerriooes,  Sibuzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausd, 
Garites,  Garumni,  Datii,  Sotiates,  Osquidates  Cam- 
pestres,  Sucasses,  Tamsates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  EIu- 
sates,  Atnres,  Bituiiges  Vivisci,  Meduli;  north  of 
the  Gammna,  the  Petrooorii,  Nitiobriges,  Cadurd, 
Boteni,  Gabali,  Vellavi,  Arvemi,  Lemovices,  San- 
tones,  Pictones,  Bituriges  Cubi.  The  Aqnitania  of 
Augustus  comprehended  all  that  country  north  of 
the  Garonne  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Allier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Loirej  below  the 
inflnx  of  the  Allier^  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cdtae 
were  thus  induded  in  the  division  of  Aqnitania. 
Stnbo  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
extended  Aqnitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  for  it  took  in  the  Helvii.  The  name  Aqni- 
tania was  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
taniaformedone  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne;  and  a  king  of 
Aqnitaine,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
frtxn  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
Pdtiera.  (Tiuerrj^  Lettr^surrJEfitUnredeFtHmce, 
Na  xL)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Aqnitania  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Basques  or  Vascones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Garonne,  and  gave  their  name  Gas- 
cogne  to  a  part  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
Aqnitania  became  cormpted  into  Gmenne,  a  di- 
Tision  of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  andent  name  of  Aqnitania. 

The  Aquitani  had  ndther  the  same  language, 
nor  the  same  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
(Caes. B.G.LI',  Strab. pp.  177, 189 ;  Amm. Marc 
XV.  11,  who  here  merdy  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
these  respects,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  more  than  the  Celtae.     When   P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aquitani  sent  for  and  got 
asdstance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  t£e  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  they  opposed  Crassns, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannus,  who  had  about  bim  a  body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  befel  their 
friends.  The  Aquitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minmds  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  e^ted  d.  a  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  %lo  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sueton.  Aug,  21;  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullns,  iL  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a  marked  nationality,  it  was  Boman 
pohcy  to  confound  them  with  the  Cdtae,  which 
was  efiected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  ^e  ntunerons  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees; 
which  suppodtion  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  name 
for  "  water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a  people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  cidled  Armorica;  which  a»- 
sertion  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.     [Armorica.] 

The  Aqnitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  the  Gtxrorme,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atiantic,  called  Let  Landei,  and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  ^mined  by  the  Adour,  and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Gwroime,  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Batsu  and 
HauUs  PyrhUes.  [G.  L.] 

AR.     [Abbopous.] 

ABA  LUGDUNENSIS.     [Luoddkum.] 

ABA  UBIO'BUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  dde  of  the 
Bhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a  German. 
(Tadt.  Ann.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  jl  d.  14,  Germanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum,  then  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
VeteranL  (Tadt.  Ann,  L  39.)  In  the  time  ot 
Vespasian  (Tadt.  Hitt.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (J^Onn), 
on  tJie  Bhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legiim.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  posdble  that  the 
AraUbiorum  and  Bonna  maybe  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tadtus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Ann,  L  45),  from  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions ;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D'AnviUe  at  Xanien^  near  the 
Bhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Bhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
loffns,  which  some  writers  would  make  the  dte  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D'Anville  assumes  that  we  must 
adopt  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God's  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  wdl  the  60  of  Tadtus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  {Ann,  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  **  Civitas  Ubiorum,**  and  the 
"  Ara  Ubiorum.**     By  combining  these  pnssaget. 
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with  one  in  the  Histories  (Afrippinenaes,  iw.  2S\ 
some  hAve  conchided  that  £e  Ant  Ubiorom  is 
Colofnie.  Bat  Col<^e  was  not  a  Roman  fbondation, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Cdonia  Agrippinensis, 
until  the  time  of  Caodios,  a.  .  51 ;  and  the  iden- 
tity, or  pnudmitj,  of  the  Civitas  TJbiorum,  and  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorom,  in  the  time  of  TiberioSi  seems  to 
be  established  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (L 
37, 39) ;  and  the  Ara  Ubiorom  is  near  Bonn.  [GX.] 

ARA3IA  (ii  *Apa€la:  Eth,  "Apw^;  *Afd€w, 
"Htrr/ApaeoSf  Aesch.  Pert.  318,  fem.  ^ApaSiacOf 
Tzetz. ;  Arabs ;  pi.  "Apaits,  *Apdetoij  "Apa^oi,  Ar&bes, 
Ar&bi,  Arabii:  Adj.  *Apd€ios,  *Apaeuc6st  Arabos, 
Arabios,  Arabicos:  the  A  is  short,  bat  fimns  with 
the  A  long  and  the  r  doobled  are  also  found :  native 
names,  Beldd-eUArabf  L  e.  Land  of  the  ArabSf  Jeti- 
rdt-el-Arabf  L  e.  Penmnda  ofthBArab§  ;  Persian 
and  Turkish,  Arabittdn :  Arabia)^  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  civilized 
world;  but  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  naticmal  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hour  ;  and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Names,  —  The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  whi<^ 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon: 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  aoquainted  with  the  counti^  properly 
so  called,  namely  the  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coon- 
try  was  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  peopled  by  his  de* 
soendants  is  a  mere  misunderstuiding  of  the  lan- 
giuge  of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settied;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Ereiz-Kedem  or  Kedemahy  i.  e.  Latul  of  the 
£astj  and  its  people  as  tiie  Betd-Kedem^  i.  e.  Sont 
of  the  Eatt;  the  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
(^  Palestine  ((re».  xxv.  6;  Jf»dge$y  vL  3 ;  Jo6,  i.  3; 
1  Kings  iv.  30;  Jsaiahy  xL  14:  comp.  ^  araroA^, 
MaiL  iL  1).  When  the  term  JTecfem  seems  to  refer 
to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  acyoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arabj  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomcm,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  coontiy.  like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  nsed  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  caUed  individually  Arabia  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbiy  "pl.  Arbim  and  Arbiim,  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tribes  of  tiie  N.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ckron,  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
zxiL  1,  xxvL7;  lecuahy  xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iiL  2, 
xxv.  24;  Etek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Nek.  n.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
wh^t  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Arab,  various  opinions 
have  been  broached.    The  common  native  tradition 
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deduces  it  firam  Tarab,  the  son  of  Joktao,  the  to- 
cestor  of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Rosen  derived 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Heb.  arab^^  to  eei 
or  go  down  (at  the  ran),  with  reference  to  tiie  posi- 
tion of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origin  in  arabahf  a  desert^  the  name  actually  em-> 
ployed,  in  several  passages  of  tiie  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  £.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  far  S.  as  tiie  Aelanitic  or  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea; 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extoiding  finm  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wadg-el'Arabah, 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  finom  the  Eastern 
natioos ;  and  invented,  acoordmg  to  their  practioe 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabia^  wife  of 
Ae^tus.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

n.  SitwUionf  Boundarietf  Extent,  and  Dwi" 
eiont.  —  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12^  and  30^  N.  kt., 
and  between  32^  and  59^  E.  long.  It  is  partiy 
witiiin  and  partiy  without  the  tropics;  being  divided 
Into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Trojuc  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  dty  of  Mnecaty  about 
1^  K.  of  the  £.  promontory,  aiid  on  the  W.  near^ 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  {Bed  Sea),  as  fer  as  its 
southernmost  point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab^Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  S£.  by  the  Sinus  Paragon  (^Gnff  of 
Oman)f  and  Eiythraeum  Mare  (/iM&aii  Ocetm); 
and  on  the  KE.  by  the  Pendens  Sinus  (Persian 
Gidf).  On  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti. 
cus  (6^.  of  Ahabah),  A  line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactiy  with  the 
parallel  of  30^  N.  lat,  would  represent  very  nearly 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  used  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a  limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  country, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  children  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  extendon  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the  £a« 
phrates,  as  a  region  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  Generally, 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  feet  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia; 
the  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Euphrates,  as 
far  S.  on  tiie  river  as  Thiqisacus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.  The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.  Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side,  may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows :  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  (0.  ofSuez),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run- 
ning NE.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  "  river  of  Egypt**  (the  brook  El- 
^ritA), divided  Arabia  fromj^gypt:  thence, turning 
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eastward,  tbe  bomxUiy  towards  Palesdne  Taried 
with  the  Taijing  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  Idmneans 
[Idumaea]  :  then,  passing  round  the  SE.  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  keeping  £.  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  so  as  to  leave  to  Paleetme  the  district  of 
Perea;  then  rnnning  along  the  £.  foot  of  Antili- 
banns,  or  retiring  fiirther  to  the  E.,  according  to  the 
varying  extent  assigned  to  Coelb  Syria;  and  turn- 
ing eastward  at  ahout  34^  N.  lat,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  territory  of  Palmyra;  it  reached  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euf^irateB  somewhere  S.  of  Thapenous;  and 
followed  Uie  coorse  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Gnlf,  except  where  portions  of  land  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
country.  (Onnp.  Strab.  xvi  p.  765;  P&l  vi.  28. 
8.32;  PtoLv.  17.) 

But  even  a  wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
both  on  the  NE.  and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
side,  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
sandy  tract  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  Chaboras,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Araxes  {Khabour);  and  certainly,  according  to  his 
minute  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
roughly Arabian  in  its  phjrsical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  products  (Anab.  i.  5.  §  1).  The  S.  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  caUed  Jrdk-Arabi. 
Pliny  also  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  so  far  N.  as  to 
include  Edessa  and  the  coxmtry  opposite  to  Comma- 
gene;  almost,  therefore,  or  quite  to  the  cmfiues  of 
Armenia;  and  he  makes  Angara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Praetavi  (v.  24.  s>.  20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  M.  Amanus  over  against 
Gilicia  and  Commagene  (vL  28.  s.  32 ;  comp.  Pint. 
Pomp,  39;  Died.  xix.  94;  Tac.  Arm.  xii.  12).  On 
the  west^  Herodotus  (ii.  12)  regards  Syria  as  form- 
ing  the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St  Paul 
{Gid.  I  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  £.  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Nay,  even  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  Eg3rpt  between  the  margin  of  the  NOe  Valley 
and  the  coast  was  called  i^iae  Nomps,  and  was 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
propriety  of  the  designation  will  be  seen  under  the 
next  head. 

The  snrfiu»  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
four  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  length  from 
K.  to  S.  about  1 ,500  miles ;  its  average  breadth  about 
800  miles,  and  its  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  and  Boman  writers  in  general  divided 
Arabia  into  two  parts,  Arabia  Deserta  (^  ifntiws 
*Apa8ia),  namely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syrin 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  Arabia  Fbux  (^  ^ifMfivy 
*ApaiSla\  comprising  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
sula (Diod.  Sc.  ii.  48.  foil.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767; 
Meh^  iiL8 ;  Plin.vi. 28.  s. 32).  Bespecting  the  origin 
of  the  appellation  Felix,  see  below  (§  III).  The  third 
division,  Arabia  Petraba  (^  nrrpala  'Apa€ia)  is 
first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 
It  included  the'  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
gnlfii  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Idumea  (Mt.  Seir),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  AeUnitic  Gvli(Gvlfo/Akabah);  and  de- 
rived its  name,  primarily,  m>m  the  city  of  Pbtra 
(^  *Apae(a  11  iv  Urrp^y  Diosoor.  de  Mat.  Med.  i.  91 ; 
il  Korit  rijp  nerpoF'AfNx^ta,  Agathem.  Geoffr.  ii.  6), 
fiot,  as  is  oflen  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 
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as  if  the  Ston^  or  Hoekg  Arabia,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  %  portion  of  it 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
Idans  themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Petraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
the  mastera  of  it 

III.  Physical  and  DetcripHve  Geography. — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  (^  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
physical  characteristics  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  rests  on  a  somewhat  hasty  analogy  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  Ethnograpkioally, 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Ada,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  &ct,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Physically^  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantio  S.  of 
^e  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a  high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  {So-  ■ 
hara"),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chasm,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran  ; 
the  coDtannity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
separating  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  —  The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  (^Ras  Mohammed)  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Palindromus  (C.  Bab-el-Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  enhance  of  ^e  Red  Sea  ;  Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  (Ras-d-Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  (Gity  of  Oman); 
and  Macela  (Pas  Mwmdom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gidf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gidf.  Th^  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a  slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irr^ularities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW. ;  the  second,  along  the  Erythraenm  Mare  (^Gulf 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  axd  Arabtan  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  fodng  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Pas  Fartak, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gtdf  of  Bab^Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  forms  a  waving  concave 
line  facing  the  NE. ;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian  Gu^f,  sweeps  round  in  a  deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  EUKatif  broken  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  whidi  ends  in  Ras  Anfir;  and 
from  El-Kai{f  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  fiudng  the  NE.  The  last 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NE. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  nnm- 
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ben,  above  1000  geographical  miks  in  a  straight 
Ime,  and  ^e  whole  W&.  nde  is  Utile  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  corve  of  the  Persian  Onlf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  spoti  denoting 
the  o<uet  in  the  desert:  bat  some  take  this  fignre 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surf  ace. — The  peninsnla  consists 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  fiur  as  any  jadg- 
ment  can  be  formed  in  oar  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  aboat  8000  feet  s^^ove 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  sbpes  down  gradnally  to  the 
banks  of  the  Enphrates.  On  the  otiier  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a  series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a  flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitio  Gulf  {Qtdfof  Akabah)  ;  but  with 
very  different  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  EUJabal,  the  HUU,  or  EUN^d,  the 
Htghktnds;  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
Tehdma,  the  Lowlands.  The  latter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  gcmg  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  botdi  the  land  and  Uie  coral  reefe 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  K.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  {El  He- 
jaM)y  the  hills  come  veiy  near  the  sea:  further  S., 
on  the  coast  of  J^^Femen,  the  Tehdma  widens,  being 
two  days' journey  across  neaiLoheia  BjidEodeida,wad 
a  day's  journey  at  Mohhay  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muza  (J/ousa),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  Periphtt  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  fiir  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Omany  except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a  day's  journey  wide: 
in  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a  depression  in  the  surfece,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oasis 
or  auasisy  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabio 
name  VTadfy,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a  valley  through  which 
a  stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  nuny 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  pericolic  rains  of  the  high- 
land fitll  also  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thirety  soil  of  the  Teh&ma.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  port  ost  in  the  sand  ;  but 
others,  felling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
fece,  form  verdant  wadysj  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  {El-Temen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  toadySy  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
"  Happy,"  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Femsn,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  pemnsula.  (Plin.  xtL  13.  s.  SO,  foIL: 
Strab.,  Hend.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c ;  and  especially 
l^e  verses  of  Dion.  Perieg.  925,  foU.).  Even  for 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Araby  the  Blest  is 
somewhat  of  apoetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  l^  supponng  mnch  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion  in  the  aooounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  their 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fency  in  those  who 
accepted  them;  whUe,  in  its  usual  application  to  the 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
Felix  may  be  found,  —  passmg  from  one  extreme  ta 
another,  "from  beds  of  ragingflre  to  starve  in  ice,"  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  in  that  climax  of  all 
w|/Wict<ottf  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism;  fer  that  FeUx  a  only  a 
mistranslation  of  ^2-  Fanoi,  which  signifies  the  right 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  K.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Shcun^ 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geograi^ers  to  be  directed  towards  tbo 
East  (Asseman..Bii6/l  Orient.  iiL  2.  p.  553.)  Hence 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
(Matt  xii.  42. ;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing "  the  country  of  the  right  hand^  with  reference 
to  then:  ideas  cf  omens,  called  it  the  "  country  of 
good  omoi "  (cfrSof^i'),  or  the  "  blessed,"  and  Uiea 
tiie  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth:  the  process  of  confiiudon  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
happg. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Qidf  of  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  wac^  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  EUTemes^ 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Guff  is  almost  entirely 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  —  The  mountain  range  which  runs 
from  NW.  to  S£.,  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuatioa  of  the  Lebanon  range; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  is 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  Utter  bemg  the  prfr- 
vailing  elevation  of  the  nmge  along  the  SE.  coast: 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feiet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsnla  ;  namely,  on  the 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gidf  of 
Ahabah;  Jebei  Tafai,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ;  and,  on  the  £.,  Jebel  Ahdar  in  the  centre  of 
OTtum. 

CUmate.  —  The  atmosphere  of  AralHa  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehdma,  the  average 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98^  in  Augost 
and  86^  in  January  ;  and  on  ^  £.  coast,  at  Mus- 
hai  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92^  to  102^. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  climate  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  femiliar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (or, 
more  properly,  sam,  samum,  wc-^anuel),  which  de- 
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riwm  ka  oppressive  ebaracter  from  the  excessive  Eent 
and  dryness  it  acquires  in  passing  over  a  vast  range 
of  land  scorehed  by  the  son.  It  is  only  the  K  part 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian 
Desert  that  are  moch  exposed  to  the  visitation,  the  S. 
portion  being  preserved  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelve^  the  SW.  monsoon  prevails ;  and  though 
enltxy^  it  is  not  pestiferous.  Travellers  give  vivid 
descriptioDS  of  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Afftbia  from  a  dryness  which  parches  the  skki  and 
makes  paper  ciack,  to  a  dampness  which  eovers 
every  object  with  a  clammy  moisture,  according  as 
the  wind  blows  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above 
stated,  the  highlands  have  a  rainy  season,  which  is 
reneiBUy  frosn  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September;  but  in  Onum  from  November  to  the 
middle  ci  Februaiy,  and  in  the  nwrthem  deserts  in 
December  and  January  only. 

Productiow.  — The  very  name  of  Arabia  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sababi.]  Herodotus 
(iiL  107)  speaks  of  its  frankiacense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnaroon,  and  ladannm  (a  kind  of  gmn);  but,  like 
other  ancient  writers,  his  informatioD  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  distingnish  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia  itself  and  thoseof  Indiaand  the  eastern 
islands,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
ductions, dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  and 
other  spices,  a  sweet  flag  (probably  the  sugar  cane), 
myriii,  frankincense,  mastich,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
stoDes,  gold,  silver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  cameb,  gi- 
nffisB,  elephants,  buffidoes,  horses,  wild  a^ses,  sheep, 
dogs,  lioD-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
Ioaists,and  scmeothers.  (Herod,  h  c. ;  Agatharch.  ap. 
Hudson,  vol  i.  p.  ftl ;  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  768, 774,  782, 
788,  784 ;  Diod.Sic  iL  49,  52,  93,  iii.  45,  46, 47; 
Q.  Curt.  V.  1.  §  11 ;  Dwnys.  Perieg.  927,  foU.; 
HeHod.  Aeihiop.  x.  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  32,  xiL  30,  41, 
zzxtL  12,  xxxviL  15}  In  illuBtratkm  of  this  list,  it 
mast  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
prodoctkxis  of  the  soil : — spices,  gums,  resins,  and 
Taiioos  drugs  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  oxfiee,  the  last  grown  chie^  on  the  moun- 
tain terraces  di  El-Temcn;  the  various  species  of 
puke  and  cerealia  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  bariey),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
mod  Omam;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  of  Hgi  ;  many  species  of 
large  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
other  pabns,  and  the  acooa  vera,  from  which  the 
well-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ;  but  there  are  few 
if  any  forests.  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
Bcarce  that  camePs  dung  is  the  only  fuel 

The  fiune  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
predous  metals  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
tjaflic  rather  than  its  own  wealth:  at  least  it  now 
yields  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant in  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Among  its  other  mineral  products  are  basalt,  blue 
alabaster,  and  some  precious  stones,  as  the  emerald 
and  onyx. 

The  camel,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the  country, 
and  the  horse  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  N.  deserts,  would  sufSce  to  distin- 
gnidli  the  zoology  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  horses  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
donaeetic  animals  are  oxen  (with  a  hump) ;  goats ; 
and  sheep,  two  species  of  which,  with  fat  tails,  are 
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tiaid  by  Herodutus  (iii.  113)  to  be  ind%enous.  The 
musk  -deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  toadffs ; 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemen, 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  Uon  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  th^ 
desert  obeut  the  tents  of  the  Bedonks  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  ef  prey,  includ- 
ing the  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
eountries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts; 
estriches  abound  in  the  desert;  and  pelieans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Bed  Sea  eoast.  The  most  re>- 
markable  of  its  inseats  is  the*  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a  favourite  food.  Fmh  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  JUheaters 
^Ix^votftdrYci)  by  the  ancients :  in  the  present  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  aro  fibheater;}  too,  and 
a  large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  Jslandi,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian,  Peripl  Mar,  Erythr,  9.) 

IV.  JnJiabitanUi  —  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  commtn  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  i»  general  from  khmael,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. Many  dS  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encouraged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  bek>ng  exclusively  to  the  N.  port 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  («.  x.)  intimates  a  connectiGn 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penmsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (Afe- 
thiopia)^  by  mentieaing  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cnsh,  Uie  son  of  Ham,  **^Seba,  and  HaviliEih,and  Sabta, 
and  Raameh,  and  Sabtecha:  and  the  wns  of  Raameh ; 
Sheba  aad  Dedan."  (Gen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethiopia  h 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  fact,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  points  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
tract  from  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninwila,  was 
peopled  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  ara 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting Cush  andCushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kings 
xix.  9;  2  Ckron.  xiv.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  ffah.  iii. 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a  district,  having 
received  its  name  from  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 30),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  is  represented  as  tlie  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a  second  element  in  the  population  ^ 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a  further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  diflerent  ways :  first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  made  the  sous  c^  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (^Gen.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
X.  7,  8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  jnst  noticed, 
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the  Ketnnlte  tribes  being  called  by  the  names  al- 
ready given  by  the  former  inhabitants  to  the  districts 
they  occapied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Ketnraltes  was  the  great  people  of  Midiav.  Again, 
the  twdve  sons  of  IshmaSl  are  the  heads  of  tiw^ve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  {Gm.  z.  12 — 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  hATe  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin- 
guished firom  the  Ishmaelites  (Pm^th  IxzxiiL  6; 
comp.  1  Chron,  t.  10,  19,  33);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a  distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  KW.  and  NE.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  bruich  of  the  Abrahamide  Arabs 
was  famished  by  the  descendants  of  Esao,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  IshmaSl's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Neb^oth  (^Gtn.  xxix.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  dose  connection  between  the  Na- 
bathaeans  and  Idumeans  thronghont  all  their  history. 
[Edom;  Idumaba;  Kabathael] 

These  statements  present  considerable  diflSculties, 
the  full  discussion  of  wiiich  belongs  to  biUical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  populatian  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  the  descendants  of  Gush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ;  secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive seats  of  that  race  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  hutly,  a  later  im- 
migration  of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abrahamic  family,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebsjoth,  Ishmael's  eldest  son 
[Nabathabi],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  IshmaSl  should  "  dwell  to  the  East 
of  all  his  brethren.**  (^Cftn.  xri.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  eatt  of.) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  popuktion 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  £.  of  Palestine,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Bnzite  {Cfen, 
zxii.  21 ;  Job.  i,  1,  xxsui.  3);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Ammonitab  : 
Moab]  ;  and  some  others,  whose  localities  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  ef  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  tiiough  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pride,  fiunily, 
national,  and  (since  Mohanmied)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already ;  but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a  strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firstdivided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ;  theoftcien^  and  fhemodem 
Arabs.  The  andent  Arabs  induded,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditioas,  which  tell  of  thdr  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
btory  ef  Irem  Zat-el-Emadf  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  struck 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  believed 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen,  m  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane's  ArtMem  Nightt^  note  to  tha:^  id.  vd. 
ii  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  beeome  mythical, 
corresponds  to  the  first  Cushite  inhabitantB,  aeems 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhalntants 
snbseqnent  to  the  fanner  race,  are  divided  mto  two 
classes,  the  jwre  Arabs  (^Arak  ei-Araba,  le.Arab$ 
of  the  Arabia  an  idiom  like  a  Bebrmo  of  the  He- 
brewe)  and  the  miaBi  or  mUntatited  Arabs  (Moeta- 
rabifle.  ArabeefacH),  The  former  are  the  de- 
scendanU  of  Kahtan  ( the  Joktan  of  Scriptnre^ ; 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  Jorham^  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  S.  of  the  pemnsuk  and 
H^'oM  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  rsfvesented  by  the  marriage  of  Ish- 
mael,  a  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendanU  of  this 
marriage,  the  Mottarabi^  so  called  because  their 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a  pore 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  Ish- 
maeL  Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.and  S.  divisioos 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prerails  through  all  their 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  kter  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  Koreieh  in  the  N.  and  the  Ein^ 
yort  in  the  S.  The  Utest  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Koreish  with 
Isfamad,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Mohanuned  or  his  successors,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Korosh, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Ymrab^  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymns  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba^  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  nMst  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba's  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himgar  of  those  in  the 
South  (Jemen),  and  JToMm  of  those  in  the  North 
{Hejaz).  According  to  this  view  the  Ishmadites 
are  put  back  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El-Yemen  and  EUHadramaM  (botii  in- 
duded iuFeiTieninits  wider  sense),  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Hombbttab. 

Within  the  hst  fbrl^  ynrs,  some  veiy  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Aimbia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  andent 
Himyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscure 
mountain  tribes  in  the  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  themsdves  EhhbUiy  i.  e.  freemen.  Thin 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Syro- Arabian  language  recognized 
byGesenius,  namdy,  the  Aramaean,  CanaaniHsh ,  axMl 
Arabian;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  fiunily,  and 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriae  than  to  Ar»Uc  ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  diar. 
lects,  the  Ghys  and  the  Amharic,  especially  wiUi  the 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  sucoes- ' 
sive  waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di>placed  tribes  hav« 
been  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enough  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnograjdier ;  and  that  the 
present  population  is  a  mix»l  race,  fonned  by  i 
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oe0Bir«  iramigcations  of  the  same  great  Syro-Ara- 
tiaa  stock  whikh  have  followed  one  another  on  the 
£u»  of  the  land,  like  snocessiTe  strata  of  a  homo- 
geneous material  beneath  its  surface.  For,  just  as 
the  Arab  genealogies,  as  explained  above,  trace  the 
whole  nation  up  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtan,  so  does  their  actual  conditi<Hi  testify  amidst 
mnwr  diversities  of  form,  complexion,  and  language, 
to  a  oonmiunky  of  race  and  character.  So  striking 
is  tins  unity,  that  what  there  actually  is  of  diversity 
within  it  ifr  clearly  to  be  traced,not  so  muchtodescent, 
as  to  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  most  marked  division 
among  the  Arabs  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  belongs  rather  to  universal  than  to 
andeot  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
departments  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished :  at  aU 
events  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
a  paragraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 
of  Arab  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  aU 
funiliar  from  childhood  through  the  magic  pages  of 
the  *"  Thofosand  and  One  Nights'* ;  and  to  the  per- 
fecdon  of  whkh  scarcdy  anything  remains  wanting 
since  the  publication  of  ^.  Lane's  Noies  to  that 
oollectioo.  Both  physically  and  intellectuaDy,  the 
Arab  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  human 
race.  A  most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  cha- 
imcteristics  is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itine- 
rartf  to  Jermalem,  quoted,  with  other  descriptions, 
in  Prichard's  Reaearchea  into  the  Physical  Hittory 
of  Mankind,  vol  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  the  Arab 
Ethnography  in  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  important:  Perron,  Lettrt  tur 
rSigioirt  des  Arabet  avant  ThUmitmeym  theiVir>tir. 
Joum.  AsiaL  3~*  series;  Fresnel,  Quatrieme  Lettrt 
tw  VHistoire  dei  Arabea  avant  PJslitmisme,  in  the 
NotMf,  Joum,  AsiaL  6  Aoftt,  1838;  Forster,  ffis- 
torieal  Geography  of  Arabia^  a  most  valuable 
work,  but  written  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 
resolution  to  make  out  &cts  to  correspond  to  every 
detail  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography ;  it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  tl^  Uirayaritic  Inscrip- 
tions :  for  furUier  informaticm  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 
Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  tke  Ruins  of 
NaJcab-al-fftyarf  in  tLe  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soc. 
voL  vii  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol 
iiL  1834,  and  his  Journal,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Cruttenden, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Mokhd  to  San'd  ; 
Marcel,  MSm,  tur  les  Inscriptions  Koufiques  re- 
ateSlies  en  Egypt,  in  the  Description  de  tEgypte, 
Etdt  Ifodeme,  vol.  i.  p.  525 ;  on  the  geography  of 
Arabia  in  general,  besides  the  above  works,  and  the 
weU-known  travels  of  Burckhardt  and  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr,  excellent  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 
Arabia,  in  the  Penny  Cyelopaediaj  by  Dr.  Bosen, 
and  the  article  by  Botnmel  in  the  Halle  Encyklo- 
padie.) 

V,  Arabia,  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
— The  poaitioii  of  the  Arabian  pieninsula — between 
two  great  gulfs  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 
whidi  were  the  seats  of  the  eariiest  civilization  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
between  Europe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 
other — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  cora- 
inerdal  activity;  while  their  physical  power  and 
restless  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
tootact  with  their  neighbours  in  another  character. 
Accordingly,  while  we  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
YxiM  estabHshod  on  the  coasts  and  an  important 
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trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  eountries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
inlBsted  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  eases  actually  subjected  by  them»  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  Uie  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula^  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Hyksos,  or  **  Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  wa9  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
NAfiATHAxi,  in  the  NW.,  the  Hombritae  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Omakitab  and  Gkbraei  in  the  £.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  (m  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  Gerrha  (near  El- 
Katif),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Chaldaeans^ 
and  found  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  tame  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Through  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  Ib  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  m  being  a  mere  intonation;  Od.  iv.  83, 
84):- 

Kvvpop  ^omtcnv  re  ical  Alyvwrtous  hraXriOeU, 

AWtords  ^*  Iic6ixri0  k«1  ^ZtJioviovs  icol  *Eptfn6oifS 

Kol  Ai€(niw: 
where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  £.  and  S£.  of  Syria  and 
^Syp^  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  loc.;  Strab.  i  p.  42,  zvi.  pp.  759, 
784;  HeUanic.  ap.  Etym,  Mag.  s.  v.  ^E^fAioi,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Dklot;  EusUth. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  vol.  L  pt  1,  pp.  32, 
69).    In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*Apa6las  &p€ioy  iyOos 
to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  su£fer8,  in  Aeschylus 
{Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  se^ns,  for 
both  are  at  the  E.  extiemity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a  really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  generaL 
In  ii.  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Kile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean) and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky:  the  whole  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  1.  e.,  some  Beduin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  productions  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and    myrrh,    and  cassia,  and  cinnamoii, 
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and  ladanmn  (see  above,  §111.):  and  respecting 
the  methods  of  obtaining  these  treasores,  he  tella  us 
some  raarvdloos  stories;  oondnding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abundance  of  its  spces, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  forth  a  won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iiL  107 — 1 13).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  sajs  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas (&irra()  run  out  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Ana  Minor:  the  other,  on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Red  Sea  {*Epv0ph  ddkcurtra, 
L  e.  Indian  Ocean\ — compitdng,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastily  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  customary 
sense  {oh  X'fiyouaa  c2  fiii  p6fjL^);  a  qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  and  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
finom  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  ho  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Pervians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  Assyria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  £.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  ai^cable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  {Berlins) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a  remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
oovenant,  iuTatification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orotal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  oomp.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  canying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel*s  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjectod  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  firiendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (JMipov,  expressly  opposed  to 
<p6poi)  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iiL  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egjrpt  from  the  rest:  they, 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (viL  69).  As  they 
%rere  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  <^y  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  N.  and  N\V. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  §  3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabis.  (Cyr.  i.  ^  §  4,  5.  § 
2,  vi.  2.  §  la) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
tlireatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a  fleet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  rash  4ttign  of  sub- 
jugating the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a  bjghway  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrian.  Anab.  vii. 
19,  folL;  Thirlwall,  Hitt,  of  Greece^  vol  viL  c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  coast;  but 
they  effected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  difficulties  which  even  their  leader  would  havo 
failed  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  made  against  the  Nobathaean  Arabs, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant, 
Athenaeus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Seleuddae,  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  rebi- 
tions  with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabaean  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  established  on  tho 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Idumaea:  Diet.  o/Biog. 
^xt.  Herodes.'] 

Meanwhile,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  caused  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  250,  pp.441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  B.a  24,  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  king  of 
Petra,  with  a  force  of  1 ,000  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  Gulf^  and  landing 
at  Leuoe  Conie,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  fiur  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  Manyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty.  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  (Hor.  Carm,  L  29.  1,  35.  38,  ii  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  EpisL  i.  7.  35;  Propert.  iL  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  and  beomie  the  historian  both  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  aheady  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  countxy  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vL  28. 
8.  32.  et  alib.)\  Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  5,  v.  25, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  21,/»id32,  41,  43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vi.  7,  et  alib.);  Agathemerus  (ii.  11,  c<  alib.}; 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  ErytJiraei, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  acoounta 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  imchanged  and 
unconquered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pleter the  hi&tory  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.D.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  posses* 
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sion  of  by  A.  CorneKns  Palmai  and  formed  into  a 
Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Cass.  Ixriii.  14;  Amm.  Marc  ziv.  8.)  Its  piin- 
dpal  towns  were  Petra  and  Boetta,  tiie  former  in 
the  S.  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  pnrinoe. 
^Petra;  Bostra.]  The  province  was  enlarged 
m  A.D.  195  hj  Septimins  Sevems.  (Dion.  Cass. 
hxv.  1,  2;  Entrop.  viii.  18.)  Entropins  speaks  of 
this  emperor  forming  a  new  province,  and  his  ac- 
count appears  to  be  confirmed  hj  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a  Latin  mscrip- 
tion,  to  which  A.  W.  Znmpt  assigns  the  date  of  211 
(Atfcr.  Lai.  SeL  No.  5366).  The  province  was 
subject  to  a  Legatns,  subseqaently  called  Consnlaris, 
who  had  a  legion  under  him.  After  Constantine 
Arabia  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capitid  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Teitia,  or  Salutaris,  under  a 
Praeses;  and  the  part  £.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Bostra  being  under  a  Praeses,  subsequently 
ooder  a  Dux.  (Marquardt,  Becker* 9  Rom.  AUer- 
thSm.  vol.  iiL  pt  L  p.  201.) 

Some  partial  temporary  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
mudi  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aethio- 
pians,  who  displaced  a  tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  country,  where  it  spread  to 
a  great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
warship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
maintaining  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
under  h»ids  of  tribes  and  families  {Endrs  and 
Skeiiks),  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triarchal authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
and  the  people  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
of  scholars^  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mohammedan  revolntiom  lies  be- 
yond our  limits. 

YL  Geographical  Dekah. — 1.  Arabia  Petraea. 
[Petra;  Idumaba;  Kabathaei]. 

2.  Arabia  Deteria  (^  fprifxos  *Apa€id)y  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
between  the  Euphrates  on  the  £.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coelesyria  wad  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Beduine,  or  more 
pToperiy  Bedawee^j  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  Scenitas  (SKT^frrou, 
Strab.  xvi  p.  767  ;  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32 ;  Ptol.)  from 
their  dwelling  in  tents,  and  Nomadae  (No/i^cu) 
fiftnn  their  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Saraceni  (SafxucTjyoQ,  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
lenofwn  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  great  body  of  tiie  Arabs, 
who  burst  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  £1  Islam 
(Plin.  L  c;  Ptd. ;  Ammian.  xiv.  4,  8,  xxii.  15, 
xxiii.  5,  6,  xxiv.  2,  xxxi.  16 ;  Procop.  Pers.  ii 
19,  20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mer- 
cenary light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
JuHaa.  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribes,  the  Caucfaabeid,  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Ba^ 
tanaei,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batakaea],  the 
Agubeni  and  Rhaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix ;  the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  be- 
twren  the  above,  the  Aesdtae,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
MartenL  He  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  firom 
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Thapsacus  downwards ;  besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
pUnes  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Palmyra 
SE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  ('Apa§£  if  I,t>9aifAuy)j  hicluded 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op- 
posite case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  £1- 
Temtn^  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta;  but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  knovm  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ;  the  diief  of  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ;  beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabathaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thamt* 
DENi  and  MunrAB  (in  the  south  part  of  E^az)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macoraba  (^Mecca)]  the 
Sabaei  and  Homeritab  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  (Femen);  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Chatra- 
MonTAB  and  Adraxitab  (m  El-ffadramautj  a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day) ; 
on  the  E.  and  N£.  coast  the  Omanitae  and  Da- 
racheni  and  Gerraei  (in  Omany  and  EUAhea 
orEl-Hejeh).  [P.S.] 

ARABIA  FELEC  (jApaiia  tbM/iw,  PeripL 
p.  14 ;  'KpaSlca  ifirtSpiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  i^  'A/w- 
€la  Th  iii7c6piov^  viii.  22.  §  8),  or  Attanab  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  82,  Sillig,  'Addn;,  Philostorg.  H.  E.  iii.  4; 
Aden)^  the  most  flourishmg  sea^port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsuk, 
about  Ifo  £.  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeby  in 
45^^  10'  £.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  lat.  Ptolemy 
pkces  it  in  80°  long,  and  1 1^°  N.  hit.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
£.  from  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Periphu  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelios  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Mokha.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depdt  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  m  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  §  7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaelis  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  Mt  hb  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  {Bibl.  RealwSrterbuch^  s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  iJso  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Ophir].  [P.  S.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MONS  (t^j  *hpet^ 

BItis,  rh  'Apdjgioy  olpos  :  Jebel  MokaUem,  ^.),  the 

name  given  by  Herodotus  (iL  8)  to  the  range  of 

mountains  wUch  form  the  easteiu  border  of  the 
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Nile-TsUey,  amd  separated  it  from  tJie  part  of  Arabia 
W.  of  the  Arabian  Oidf.  The  range  on  the  west 
side  towards  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  waj, 
Libya  Monies.  [Aboyttus.]  [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIOUS  SINUS,  or  MARE  BUBRUM  (6 
*Apd8tos  K6\mst  Herod.,  Sec, ;  in  some  later  writers 
^ApaSuchs  kSXtos;  ^Epv$pit  ^dKcuratif  its  usnal 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bahr-^l-KoUum: 
Red  Sea),  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocemtif  between  Arabia 
on  the  £.  and  Africa  (Abjfgsimaf  and  Nubia,  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12°  40^  and  30°  N.  kt. 
and  between  43^  30'  and  32^  30'  £.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSG. :  iU  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancieBts  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  mto  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsola  of  ML  Sinai  (^GuJf 
of  Suez),  The  Israelites,  whose  nuracolous  passage 
of  this  gnlf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a  naticB,  called  it  the  eedgjf  sea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earEest  known)  that  the  Greek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Jied  Sea,  which  was  i^rwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean ;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  bnt 
received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Gulf, 
Bat  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exdnsively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  hsa  pizzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edrnn,  which  the  Greeks  tnmskted  literally  into 
il  ipifdpk  bAKaxraa. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  golf  are 
varions  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  calls  it 
a  gnlf  of  Arabia,  not  £ur  firom  Egypt  (L  e.  the  Nfle- 
vi^ey),  flowing  in  {r«m  the  sea  called  '£pv^,  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days'  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a  flood  and  «bb  tide  eveiy  day.  In 
c  158,  he  speaks  of  Kecho's  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  he  directly  afkerwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Golf  and  the  -SoMthem  Sea^  the  mixtnre  of 
the  terms  evidently  ansing  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaking  ef  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  caXi&Souithemj  to  distinguish  it  frem  the  Northern, 
L  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  in  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  •Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  htX  tV  vorlnv  ^d/Mtraay  riiy  'EpvBpiiy  #fa- 
\wfiiiiv,  L  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  wfaich  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes £rom  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (L  180,  vi  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyxta,  a  great  peoinsuk,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S.  of  Asia  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  fleet  "  on  the  Arabian 
Gnlf,  «4faca»(lo  the  Bed  Sea''<lirl  rp^Ef»i;9/>p  ^o- 
Xd/traji);  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  c£ 
Africa  under  that  kmg,  he  says  that  Kecho,  having 
finished  the  canal  fr«m  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
6uy\  caoaed  seme  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  setting  Jorih /rom  the 
Red  Sea,  navigaied  tha  Southern  Sea  (bpfjafiemts 
4k  T^f  'Epvdprit  daXdtrtnts  (hXttov  tV  yorlrfp  dtU 
Koffffa^),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Piflars  of  Her- 
enles  to  Egypt  (iv.  42).    These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Red  Sea  as  a  narrow  gnlf  of 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  suj^Msed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  was  very  vague;  a  view 
oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southemmest  country  of  Asia  (iiL  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  dul  not  see 
it  himself;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rect!ly  as  half  a  day's  voya<?e  in  its  widest  port  (tlie 
average  width  of  the  Gulf  qf  Suez  is  thirty  miles); 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  sea 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ;  and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  his 
estimates  for  eailing,  and  the  former  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances;  whereas  his  forty  days 
are  expressly  for  rowing^  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a  narrow  sea  aJbcted  by  strong 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gvlf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  should,  perhaps 
be  included  in  his  -estimate.  Herodotus  regained 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originally  i^M 
parallel  and  equal  gnlfe,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Cksean,  and  the  other  of  Uie  Southern ;  of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  tmro  myriads  of  years,  a  thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11).  How  littie  was  generally 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
tioM  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus, 
believed  it  to  be  a  lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  coi^jecture  was  that  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Me<fiterranean,  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  had  a  much  higher  level,  be^nre  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  that,  until 
a  passage  was  thus  made  ioac  it  into  the  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red 
Sea  {jEpvBph  ^dJioffira),  This  theory,  the  ktter 
part  ef  which  was  used  to  exphiin  Homer's  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelans  to  the  Aethiopoans,  is 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Strabo  (L  pp.  38, 39, 57; 
Ecatosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  ed.  Seidel.) 

The  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  the  Ptolemies. 
About  B.C.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  frdl  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  titie  Ilcpl  -nis 
ipv9pas  ddKourtnis,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  which 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Photius  (God.  250, 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graphi  Graeoi  Minoree,  vol.  i.) ;  and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mda,  PUny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Agathemerus.  They  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  two  great  gu]&  of  the  Southern  Sea  (tj  vorla 
^a'Aoo-o-o,  Strah.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  names  of  *Epv$ph  ^dhaaaa  and  Mare  Rubrum 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Bed  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefiQIy  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  §  2);  as 
also  does  Agathemerus,  whose  Red  Sea  ('£pv6^ 
^dXaffoa)  is  tiie  <3u!f  at  Bah^Mandeb,  It  ex- 
tended  firam  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytae  in  Aethiopis,  being 
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mclased  on  the  W.  by  Egypt  and  Aethio^ua,  on  the 
E.  by  Arabia  FeliiE.  Strabo,  who  indodeSy  under 
the  name  of  Aethiopians,  all  the  people  of  the 
extreme  south,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  son, 
says  that  the  Aethiopians  are  divided  by  nature 
into  two  parts  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  &s  hf  iu<niit^ 
0pi¥ov  kvkKov  Tfi-fiiutri  it(to\6y^  (i.  p.  35;  see 
Groekurd  and  the  commentators).  He  places  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  respectively,  which  is  quite  right  (ii. 
p.  121).  Its  &  entrance  was  a  narrow  strait, 
Fauces  Maris  Bubri  (t^  trrtvit  iv  rp  *^(nfdpq,  ^a- 
Xdffop,  Ptol.;  Straits  of  Bab-d-Maindeb\  enclosed 
by  the  promcmtory  of  Deire  or  Dere  (JRom  S^an) 
on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Palindromes  (C.  Bab-^ 
Mandeb),  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  §  11,  iv.  7.  §  9, 
Ti.  7.  §  7,  viii.  16.  §  12.)  Ite  length  was  dif- 
ferently estimated; -by  Eratosthenes  (ap,  Plin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  Strabo,  at  15,000  (i.  p.35:  in 
ii.  p.  100,  only  10,000,  but  the  reading  should 
probably  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (1722  M.  P.  ap,  Plin.),  and  by  Agathemems 
at  10,000  stadia,  or  1,333^  M.P.;  besides  other 
calculations,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
breadth  is  still  more  variously  stated,  probably  from 
its  being  taken  at  different  parts;  by  Timosthenes 
(a/>.  Plin.)  at  2  days' journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  much  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
3,800  stadia,  or  475  M.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  60  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Agathemems, 
or  firom  6  to  12  M.P.  according  to  different  accounts 
preseived  by  Pliny  :  it  is  really  20  miles.  The 
dangers  of  this  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Bab-^Mandeb  (L  e.  GcUe  of  Tears)  are 
not  made  much  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
to  a  river. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bays  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  Ptolemy  (rk  iiiXava  Sfiti^ 
PtoL  V.  17.  §  3,  vi.  7.  §  12 ;  the  Sinaitic  group),  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  promontory  of  Poeeidonium 
(iZoff  Mohammed)  in  28^  N.  lat  Of  these  bays, 
the  western  and  koiger,  runmng  NW.  to  30°  N.  lat 
was  called  the  Sinus  Heroopolites,  or  Hero5politicus 
(^HptacmoKirris  k6\vos  <ff  f^^X^^t  "Hf^oos  K6\iros, 
Theophrast  H.  PI  iv.  8,  icrfAwoj  AiyvrrioKSs,  Jo- 
seph. AnL  Jud.  viii.  2 ;  Bahr  Es-Suez,  GvlfofSuez\ 
from  the  city  of  Heroopous  (^Hp6vv  ir6\is)j  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  with  the  Kile.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Axmbia  Petraea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
have  retired  in  consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  the  strong  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
surface  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
eastern  bay  was  called  AeUnites  and  Aelaniticus,  or 
Elaniies  and  Elaniticus  Sinus  (AUovI'ti^s,  'EAo- 
tfirnSf  "EAowTiiri*  ic^Aaroj  or  /A^of  :  GtUf  of 
Akaba),  from  the  dtj  of  Ablana.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (jjl^os, 
Herod.  Strab.,  &c;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Pliny 
says  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whose  capital  was  Laeana,  or, 
according  to  others,  Aelana;  he  then  adds  the  various 
forms  .iUliniticus,  Aleniticus  (from  Artemidoros) 
and  Laeniticum  (from  Juba).  It  ext^ids  NNE.  to 
29°  36'  N.  lat^  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles, 
between  rocky  and  precipitous  shores. 
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The  character  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  g^ven  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coral  ree£s  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  di£5cult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a  great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ;  the  chief  (^  which  wera  Mtob  Hormos, 
BEREinGB,  Ptolemais  Therok,  and  Adui^  on 
the  W.,  and  Aelana,  Leuce  Comb,  Muza, 
AdLA,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea;  those  of  the  Eiythnean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Hei-udotus  as  a  place  to  which  Peraian  exiles  wero 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  11.  cc,; 
Diod.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  //.  cc.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38, 47, 57,  ii  pp.  100, 121, 132,  xvi.  p.  779;  Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  ii  67,68,  T.  11,12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  18,  7.  §§  4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1, 2,  vi.  7. 
|§  1,  36,  43,  vii  5.  §§  1,  2, 10,  viii.  16.  §  2, 20. 
§2,22.  §2;  Agaihem.i2,  iL2,5, 11, 14;  Bennel, 
Geog,  to  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Utber  die  Geogr,  Kermtuiss  der  Alien 
vomArab.  Meerbusen,  in  Bredow's  Untersuchungen^ 
vol.  ii.;  Reichard,  Myos  Hormos  «.  die  agyptiachr- 
aihiopiscAe  KiisU  des  class.  ZeitalterSj  the  Neu, 
Geogr.  Ephem,  vol.  xzviii. ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  vol. 
ii  pp.  226,  foli,  245,  foli)  [P.  S.] 

ARABIS  ("Apoeij,  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  {War 
shati),  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Purali,  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  {'Apdetos^  Arrian,  Afiob.  vL  21), 
Artabis  {"ApraiSiSj  Marcian),  Artabius  (Anun.  Marc 
zxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  {'Apa- 
^roi),  Arbii  (Plin.  vi  24),  Arabics  (ApdStes,  Ar- 
rian, Ind  21,  22),  Arbies  (*Ap«fef,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  ("Api***,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
("Ap^cToi,  Marcian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  ("Af^ira  «^  Ptoi  vi.  21.  §  8,  vii.  1.  §  28; 
called  Barbitani  by  Anmi.  Maro.  xxiii.  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded it  with  the  Etymander  {Helmend);  and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  of 
Carmania  {Kirman),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (to  Xdpayya)  from  the  Oritae  (^Opfirai), 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5,  viii  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gedrosia  called  Arbis.  Pliny  says 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Nearchus.        [V.] 

ARABl'TAE.     [Arabis.] 

ARABRI'CA  QApaSplyai  Arabrioenses:  Alan- 
qiter),  a  stipendiaiy  town  of  the  Lusitani,  in  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  M.  of 
OMpo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  S.35;  Ptd.  ii.  5.  §  7 ;  It,  AnL  pp.419,  421; 
Florez,  xiv.  174.)  [P.S.] 

ARACGA  ("AfKurica,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Maro.  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  Susiana,  on  the 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen,  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Eiech,  and  Michaelis  with  Edessa. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  neither  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [Y.] 

ARACEXI  (J?«A.  Aracelitanus:  HuarteAraquil), 
a  stipendiaiy  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  oonventus 
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of  Caesanragusta,  in  Hiaparaa  Tarraconensas,  at  the 
loot  of  the  Pyreuees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pam^ona, 
on  tiie  little  river  AraqiM,  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  lUn. 
Ant.  p.  466.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNAEUM  Qrh  *Kpaxyaiov  6pos),  a  moon- 
tain  in  Peloponnesus,  forming  tiie  boandaryiietween 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epidanms.  -(Pans, 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Stej^.  B.  s.  v.;  Hesjvh.  «.  v.  {KnriKi" 
yev;  Leake,  Morm,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  toI.  iii. 
p.  812.) 

ARACH<ySIA  <^  *Apaxwrla:  Eth,  'Apaxfirot, 
Strab.  XT.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Anab.  vL  17  ;  'Apax&- 
roUf  Bion.  Perieg.  v.  1096,  PKn.  ▼.  20.  s.  23 ;  Aradio- 
sii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a  province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
'bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pazyeti  M.  (HazdraSy  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisos,  Hindu  * 
Kuih)y  on  the  E.  bj  the  Indos,  on  tiie  6.  bj  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  bj  Drangiana.  It  comprehends 
the  pvesent  provinces  of  the  NE.  part  of  BdUKhistan, 
Cutchf  {rtrndavOf  Kandahofy  Sewesian,  and  the  SW. 
portion  a£  K6hvlisttm.  Col.  Bawlinson  (Joum, 
Geogr.  Soc  vcL  xiL  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Sansc.  'Saraswati), 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Bakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar^  and  on  the  Arffhand- 
ab-river.  According  to  Wilson  (ilrtona,  p.  158), 
there  is  a  phMse  called  Rohaj  or  Rokhaj,  on  the 
route  frxnn  Bost  to  GhiznL 

It  appears  to  lutve  been  a  rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  In^a  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paryeti  (^Ilazdrcu),  in- 
cluding probably  part  of  the  Sdiman  Koh  and  their 
6W.  i)Tanch  the  Khojek  Amran  monntaiBS.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bote  the  name  of  Araehotus  [Arachotus]  :  and 
■contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Bhopltttae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [Abachotus]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alezandreil  or  Alexandreiopolis,  a  name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander tiie  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Arrian, 
AncA.  iii.  28 ;  Steph.  s.  v. ;  Ptol. ;  Bawlinson,  M^Ison, 
ILcc.)  [V.] 

ARACHO'TI  FONa    [Arachotus,  No.  2.] 

ARAiCHCTUS.  1.  (^Kpixonoi,  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§  5;  l8id.Charax;  Plin.  vL  23;  Arachoti,  "Apax^- 
roiy  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B  ;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi  33),  the  chief  dty  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.),  and  to  have 
heea.  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  frt>m  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  ^Apdxoiroi  Kpfiprri 
<PtoL  vi.  20.  §  2),  and  by  Solmus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opini(Hi  has  msted  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
2)06ition  of  tUs  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capitid.  M. 'Court 
(Jown,  Anat.  Sooiet,  Beng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  the  Argluuan  river,  4  parasangs  from  Kan- 
dahoTj  on  the  road  to  ShikarpttTy  ^th  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  ProC  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Bawlinson  (Joum.  Gtog.  Soc, 
voL  xii.  p.  1 13)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
pbce,  aow-called  U'ld»  Bobdt.  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Oophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kipm,  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  oon- 
4uders,  decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.   Stepha- 
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TTOS  iias  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — Ara- 
chosia, which  iie  says  is  not  fiir  from  the  Massagetao, 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  ^^idls  a  town  of  India.  Col. 
Bawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  t^  Massa- 
getae  and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  by  Massagetae  Stephanus  meant  tlie 
Sacae,  who  <x)l<»iised  the  Hazdrah  MowUaint  on 
tlieir  way  from  the  Ifindu-Kush  to  SaeattcM  or 
Seigtan, 

2.  ('Apoxftrrrfr,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vL  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  firom 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  (Smdu-Kmh\ 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a  lake 
(^Kifjjrri,  fJTij  KoKuTou  *Afxix«»Tos  KpiivTiy  PtoL  vl. 
20.  §  2;  "  Arachoti  Fons,"  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  26: 
perhaps  the  modem  Dooree),  The  chief  point  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Herman- 
dus,  or  Erymanthus  (nov  ffelmend),fiows  from  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kdbul  into  Lake  Zarak ;  and  M. 
Bumouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachotus, 
Zend  HaraquaM  (Sansc.  Saraswati)  being  a  name 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connecticsi  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  presenter- 
kand-Aby  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Bdmendy  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  called  the  Twwuk  flows  through  a  small  lake 
called  Dooree  in  Elphinstone's  map.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formerlj 
applied  mdiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  the 
Sehnendy  the  Arkand<tby  Tumuky  and  Arghasan, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Arianay  pp.  156, 157.)  [V.] 

ARACHTHUS  CApaxSoSy  Pol.  xxii.  9;  PtoL  iii. 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  ir.  1;  "ApaTflof,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  827;  'ArardcJs,  Dicaearch.  42,  p.  460,  ed. 
Fuhr;  "ApaiBoSy  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tzctz.  ad  he  ; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  Arta),  a 
river  of  Epims,  rising  in  Mount  Tympbe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwards  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Ambracia  into  the  Ambradot  gul£  The  town  of 
Ambracia  was  situated  on  its  1^  or  eastern  bank, 
at  the  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  Arachthus  formed  the  boundary  between 
Hellas  proper  and  Eprus,  whence  Ambracia  was 
reckoned  tiie  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  month  of  t^e  ArtOy  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  month,  is  so  ob^xucted 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  o(  6  miles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5  feet  in  the  deepest 
port,  and  greatly  ebstracted  by  shoals.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  very  tcxtuous;  and  the  9  miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2  from  the  gulf  in  a  direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  and  9  miles 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
bracia, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summeris  divided  by  sand-banks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow,  but  rapid,  running  at 
least  4  miles  an  hour.  Abore^-the  town^jit  appears 
iigitized  by  VjOOQ l€ 
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compazEtaTe]/  diminuilTe,  and  5  or  6  miles  higher 
up,  is  lost  among  the  hills.  This  is  the  present 
oondition  of  the  river,  as  descrihed  hj  Lieutenant 
Wolfe,  who  visited  it  in  1830.  (Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.) 

ARA'CIA  (^KpoKia,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  8 ;  Plin.  vi.26), 
an  Island  off  the  coast  of  Persis,  which  appears 
fixm  Ptolemj  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alex- 
andri  Insula.  [V.] 

ARACILLUM  {AraMloa,  near  FonHbre  and 
BejfnoBo),  a  town  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aracbll 
(Oros.  vi.  21 ;  Florez,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACYNTHUS  CApdKvy0os:  Zygds),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Aetolia  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  the  Achelons  to  the  Evenus,  and 
separating  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  H3rria  and 
Trichonis.  (Strab.  pp.  450,  460;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
481;  Leake,  Nortliem  GreecCy  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
Pliny  (iv.  2.  §  3)  and  Solinus  (7.  §  22)  erroneously 
call  Aracynthus  a  mountain  ^  Acamania.  If  we 
can  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
Boman  poets,  there  was  a  mountain  of  the  name  of 
Aracynthus  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Thus 
Stephamu  B.  (#.  v.)  and  Servius  (jad  Virg.  Eel  il. 
24)  speak  of  a  Boeotian  Aracynthus;  and  Sextus 
Empiricos  (adv.  Gramm,  c  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(ad  StaL  Theb,  iL  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  (de 
MonL  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthus.  The 
mountain  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
phion  both  by  Propertius  (iii  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil 
(EcL  iL  24) ;  and  the  line  of  Yirgil  —  '*  Amphion 
Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho" — would  seem  to 
place  the  mountain  on  the  frx)ntier8  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  (Comp.  BrandstSter,  Die  Gesch.  des  Aetol. 
Ixmdes,  p.  108.) 

ARAD  CAp^),  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
of  Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilderness 
of  Eadesh.  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  nooun- 
tains  of  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron's  death,  the  king 
of  Arad  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
soners. (Numb,  xzi.  1,  zxxiii.  40;  Judges,  i  16.) 
The  dty  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by 
the  Israelites ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow 
(Numb.  xd.  3)  is  only  recorded  by  antidpation,  for 
it  was  executed  under  Joshua  (Joih,  zii.  14).  Eu- 
sebins  and  Jerome  place  Aiad  20  M.  P.  fnnn  Hebron 
and  4  from  Malatha.  Dr.  Bobinson  identifies  it,  on 
the  ground  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and 
the  Kientity  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tell  'Arad,  (lU- 
*earc*«f,  vol  iii.  p.  12.)  [P.  a] 

AltADEN  CApoJ^*' :  Eth,  'ApaHwios,  Steph, 
B.  ».  r.),  a  dty  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
In  Eiepert's  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  near  the  Phoenix  Portns.  Remains  of  an- 
cient walls  are  found  at  the  modem  AnopoHe, 
(Paahley,  Octe,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

A'BADUS.  1.  (ri  'AfnOos:  Eth.  'ApdSios,  Ara- 
dius:  O.T.  Arvad,  Arvaditc,  Gen,  x.  18,  1  Chron, 
L  16;  *Ap4Biot  LXX:  Kuad),  an  island  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
the  mainhmd.  (Strab.  p.  753.)  Pliny  (v.  17),  in 
estimating  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  tails 
short  of  the  true  measurement  (periiapa  we  should 
read  2,200  paces;  see Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  iL 
7.  §  6).  Strabo  (/.  c.)  describes  it  as  a  rock  rising 
from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  7  stadia  in  cir- 
comferenoe.     Modem  travellers   state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a  slight  rise  tovrards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  side.    Though  a  rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
and,  oontraiy  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.    According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sidonian  exiles.    (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant, 
i.  6.  §  2.)    The  dty  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portance after  Tyre  and  SidML    Like  other  Phoe- 
nician dties,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Paltus  to  Simyra  was  dependent 
upon  it.    In  the  time  of  the  pn^et  Ezeldel  (xxvii. 
8, 11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  Uie  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.    Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
Alexander,  Geroetratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Geroetratus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Anab,  i,  13,  20.)    It  fell  into  the  brads 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptdemy  Soter, 
B.  c.  320,  seized  on  Phoenida  and  Code  Syria.    Its 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  fr(nn  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  B.  o  242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
Antiochus  Hierax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Pol.  V.  68.)    Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos.    The  fact  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.    (See  Eckhd,  voL  iii.  p.  393.)    All  these 
advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Aegypt,  took  possesdon  of 
the  town  and  district.     (Hieronym.  tn  Dan,  xL) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus  it  dechued  itself  in  fitvour  of  the 
latter;  and  when  he  was  skin  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shdter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  dties,  maintained  him- 
self with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.    In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  69,  v.  1.)    Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Ela^balus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  (/.  c).  Under  Constans,  Md  awiyah, 
this  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
dty,  and  expelled  the  inhaMtants.    (Cedren.  Hist, 
p.  355;  Theophan.  p.  227.)     As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
taoned  by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.    Tarsus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Aradus.    (Dion  Chrys. 
OraL  Tarsen.  iL  p.  20,  ed.  Reiske.)    A  maritime 
popdation  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
thiis  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.    Portions  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
the  N£.  and  SE.  of  the  ishmd,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  dstems  of  which  Strabo  speaks.   The 
same  author  (see  Groskurd*s  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitant 
drew  their  water  from  a  submarine  source.  Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Euad 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
in  the  sea,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  oppodte 
coast  Mr.  Walpole  (TheAnsayni,  vol.  iiL  p.  391) 
ftond  two  of  these  springs.    A  f<9w  Greek  inscrip« 
tions,  taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  v<JrT,  n.  262)  by 
)igitized  by  VjOC 
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tiwBev.  W.  Thomson.  (Mignot,  Mhn.  de  TAcad. 
de»  IntcripL  vol.  xxxiT.  p.  229 ;  Winer,  Heal  Wort, 
Buck.  8.  V.  Arvad  ;  Boeenmiiller,  Hand,  Bib.  Alt. 
voL  iL  pt  i.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  from  Haandrell, 
ShaiWt  Pooocke,  and  Vohiey;  Cheinej,  Eacped.  Eu- 
phraLyiLl  p.  451.) 


cone  or  abadub. 

2.  (^Areiky  Arakf  Karek),  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  47.)  Stnibo 
(p.  766;  oomp.  Grosknrd,  ad  he.)  places  it  at  10 
dajs'  voyage  from  Teredon,  and  one  from  the  pro- 
montovy  of  Maki.  The  inhabitants,  of  this  isknd 
and  the  neighbooriitg  one  Tjrus  asserted  that  they 
were  the  foonders  of  the  well-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Herod.  L  1; 
D'AnviUe,  MSm.  de  VAcad.  des  IntcripL  voL  zxz. 
p.  147;  Gosselin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  122,  124; 
Niebohr,  Detcript.  de  rArabie,  p.  277;  Ghesney, 
Euphrat.  voL  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAE   ALEXANDRI,  CYRI,  &c.      [A^-^x- 

ANDRI   ArAE.] 

ARAE  HE'SPEM  (S.  Lucar  la  Mayor),  a  town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  W.  of  Hispalis  (JSeviUe),  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  as  having  been  destroyed, 
and  reboilt  by  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Solia, 
or  SoUoroo.  (Florez,  Etp.  &  vol.  ix.  p.  115; 
Ukert,i.  l.p.873.)  [P.S.] 

ARAE  PHILAENO^RUM  (o/  T«y  *i\aUmv 
fiotfioi,  Strab.  &c.,  bat  ol  *iKaivw  fiotfwi,  Polyb. 
iii.  39,  X.  40),  a  position  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Syrds,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  and  afterwards  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenaica.  (Polyb.  IL  cc.;  Sail.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836;  Plin.  v.  4; 
Mela,  L  7.  §6;  Sqrlax,  p.47;  PtoL;  Stadiasm.; 
Tab.  Peat.)  The  name  is  derived  from  a  romantic 
story,  for  which  Sallost  is  the  earliest  authority. 
(^Jug.  79,  oomp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  ext.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Cyrene  were  also  very  powerful,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boundarito,  which  were  left  un- 
de&ied  by  the  nature  of  the  countiy  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrtes,  a  sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
mountain  to  serve  for  a  land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Syrtes.)  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  envoys  sent  out  at  ^e  same 
time  from  each  city.  Whether  by  diligence, 
trickery,  or  chance,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9th8,  a  disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  dispose  of  the  historical  value  of  the  story), 
that  the  Greeks  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  risk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  fixed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
alive  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 
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as  fiur  as  they  pleased  on  the  same  terms.  The 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named  Philaeni, 
devoted  themselTcs  for  their  country;  and  their 
fellow-citizens  consecrated  their  heroism  by  honours 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  monuments, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  their  living  inter- 
ment Like  other  such  landmarks,  erected  both  to 
perpetuate  a  boundary  and  the  memory  of  some 
great  event  which  fixed  it,  these  monuments  were 
called  altart.  (See  the  renuirks  of  Strabo  on  such 
monxunents  in  general,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  monu- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (I.  c),  but  the  name  was  preserved,  Pliny 
(v.  4)  mentioDs  the  arae^  and  adds,  ex  harena  swU 
eae ;  perhaps  connecting  the  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Strabo  had  looked  for 
artificial  monuments.  The  position  is  clearly  fixed 
by  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  was  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a  little  W.  of  Auto- 
mala,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Strab.  p.  836);  notwithstanding  that  Sallost  (Jti^. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Magna,  anid 
that  Strabo  (p.  171)  places  it  ahoui  the  middle  of 
the  country  between  the  Syrtes  (iraTck  fitariv  xov 
T^y  furafp  rmv  S^prcwy  7^>').  Both  writers,  in 
theur  other  and  chief  passages  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  The  apparent 
discrqiancy  in  Sallust  is  easily  removed  by  a  proper 
mode  of  connecting  the  parts  of  the  sentence  (see 
Cortius  and  Kritz  oi^oc  and  Mannertx.2.  p.117),- 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strabo,  *'  the  land  between 
the  Syrtes,"  is  continually  employed  for  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the  two  gulfs, 
Korh  tiioriv  irov  being  also  evidently  used  vaguely. 
The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Antonine  Itmenury, 
but  its  position  is  occupied  by  a  station  called 
Banadeduri,  probably  the  native  Libyan  or  Punic 
name.  The  locality,  as  fixed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
corresponds  to  a  position  a  little  W.  of  Moukhtar^ 
the  present  boundary  of  Syrt  and  Barca,  near 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  210)  mentions  a  re- 
markable table-hill  ctdled  Jebel-AUah,  which  has 
very  likely  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  they  may 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  the  so-called  Altars,  as 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
ancients.  A  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  legend  of  the  Philaeni  is  superfluous:  besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  a 
story  invented  to  account. for  some  striking  object, 
such  as  tumuU;  and  the  singular  ^lAoxVov  in 
Polybius  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proceedings 
of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa^  chap.  vL;  Barth,  Wanderusigem,  4^.  pp. 
344,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAE  SESTU'NAE  (^norlov  Bvfiol  inpov), 
three  altars  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  a 
promontory  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain. 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  3)  place 
the  headland  a  little  N.  of  Nerium  Pr.  (C.  Finis- 
terre),  which  would  correspond  to  C.  Villano;  Mela 
(iii.  1.  §  9)  carries  it  further  eastward;  the  former 
is  the  more  probable  position.  [P.  S.] 

ARAETHY'REA  ('Apaievp4a),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal  of  Phliasia,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
originally  named  Arantia  (^Apoyria),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Araethyrea  after  a 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the 
hill  Arantmus,  on  which  it  stood.  Homer  mentions 
Araethyrea.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  57 1 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  382 ; 
Paus.  iL  12.  §§  4,  5.)  We  leacn  from  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
iigitized  by  LjOOQIC: 
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fliat  its  inhabitants  quitted  Araethjrea,  and  founded 
Phlios,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  fma  the  former 
town.  Hence  the  statement  of  the  grammarians, 
that  Azaeth^rrea  and  Arantia  were  both  ancient 
names  of  Phlins.  (Steph.  B.  $.  w,  ^XxoOs,  *kpay- 
rla-^  Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rkod,  i.  115.)  Boss  sup- 
poses the  ruins  on  Mt  Pol^mgo  to  be  those  of 
Araethjrea.  Leake  had  erroneously  supposed  them 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Phlius.  (Boss,  Beiaen  im  Pelo- 
pounes^  vol.  L  p.  27,  seq.;  Leake,  MoreOy  toI.  iiL 
p.  339,  seq.)     f  PniJuaj 

ATIAGUS,  ABAGON,  ABBHABON  ("ApayoJ. 
'A/wywi',  *A^^6&p:  Aragvi,  or  Arak\  a  river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  only  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Iberia,  which  Strabo  mentions  by  name.  (Strab. 
xL  p.  500,  where  the  MSS.  have  'Apcrywo,  'A^^o- 
yiova,  and  'A^j^o^wvo.) 

The  same  river  is  evidently  meant  a  little  further 
on,  where  Strabo,  in  describing  ^e  four  motmtain 
passes  into  Iberia,  says  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 
country  of  the  Komades  is  a  difficult  ascent  of  three 
days*  journey  (along  the  Terek);  after  which  the 
road  passes  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragus,  a 
journey  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 
lower  end  by  an  impregnable  wall  This  is  the  great 
central  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
maticae  Fyke,  now  the  Pais  ofDarieL  [CAUCASua] 
But  Strabo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 
of  the  four  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
from  Armenia,  lay  upon  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
Aragus,  near  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 
fortified  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  16 
stadia  from  each  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 
Cyrus,  and  Seumara  on  the  other  river.  Through 
this  pass  Pompey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
500,  501).  According  to  this  statement,  we  must 
seek  the  pass  near  Misketi,  N.  of  Tiflis;  but  it  is 
supposed,  by  Groskurd  and  others,  that  the  name 
Aragus  in  this  last  passage  b  an  error  (whether 
of  Strabo  himself,  or  <^  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
pass  referred  to  is  very  mudi  further  westward, 
on  the  great  high  nxul  from  JSreerown,  through 
Kars,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Angus  is  the  small  stream  fiklhng  into  ^e  Cyrus 
near  AUialtsikt  where  the  mined  castles  of  Horwn 
Ziehe  (or  Armattiche)  and  Ttumar  are  thought  to 
preserve  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Steabo's 
Harmozica  and  Sewnara.  (Bdnegg,  Beschreib.  d, 
Cofx.  vol.  iL  p.  89;  Klaproth,  Voyage  au  Cauc. 
voL  i.  p.  518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Peloros  of  Dion  Cassius  (xzxvil  2).  [P.  S.] 

ABAINUS  (^ApdXwos),  a  small  place  in  Laconia, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  containing 
the  monument  of  Las,  who  founded  a  town  called 
Las  after  him.  Boblaye  places  Arainus  at  Agherc^ 
nos  (Paus.  ill  24.  §  10 ;  Bobkye  Recherches,  &c 
p.  88;  comp.  Leake,  PeiopoMMsuioa,  p.  173.) 

ABAMAEL    [Syria.] 

ABANDIS  q\povUs,  PtoLii  5.  §6;  Aranni, 
JL  Ant.  p.  426,  Geogr,  Rao.  iv.  43;  Azanditani, 
Plin.  IT.  22.  s.  35 :  prob.  Ovrique),  a  stipendiary 
town  of  the  Celtid,  in  Lnsitania,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 
north  of  OasoDoba^  Some  take  it  £ar  the  modem 
AbixmUa,  [P.  S.] 

ABAHGAS  (fi  'AfMiyKos  fj  'Kp^ryos  Sp9s%  a 
mountain  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  imme- 
diately N.  of  the  Equator,  in  47^°  long.,  and  1°  35' 
N.  lai,  in  a  part  of  Central  Afinca,  now  entirely 
unknown.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 
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ABAPHEN.     [Attica.] 

ABAB,  or  A'BABIS  ("Apap,  "Apopis :  SaSne);  a 
river  of  GalHa,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Vo$ge8  (Vosegus),  which  Hes 
between  E'piruU  and  PhnUnereiy  in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  The  Sadne  has  a  genend 
south  course  past  Chalons  sur  Sadne,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bhone  at  Lugdunum  {Lgon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Cae^ 
B,  0.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdun 
snr  Sadne,  by  tiie  Dubis  or  Alduasdubis  (^Doubs), 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Aiar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  fin*  he  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Sa6ne. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Germaniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosges,  In  Caesar's  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lyon,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  Doubs,  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  tJie  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (piayofyuch  r4\ri,  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  tiie  Sadne  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  ^etne  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  connnunication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a  design  of  L.  Vetus,  who 
commanded  in  Germania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Aiar  and  the  Mosella  {Iifoser)^  by  a  canal 
(Tadt  Ann.  ziii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a  com- 
munication between  the  Bhone  and  the  Bhme. 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  Sadne  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
GaUio  name  ai^>ear8  to  be  Ssuoona.  (Amm.  Hare. 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.1 

ABABAT.    [Arboenia.] 

ABABUS  QApap6si  perhaps  the  Aksta),  a  river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft  in  Dada),  flowing  from 
the  N.  into  the  Ister.    (Herod,  iv.  48.)     [P.  &] 

ABATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
Cauche  el  viejOf  5  leagues  from  Malaga.  (Inscr. 
op.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

ABAUBIS  ('Apai^ptos:  HiramU).  The  name 
*Pa6papi5  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a  fidse  transcript  for 
^ApaOpis.  Strabo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  C^vennes  (K4fiti§ifow).  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  fnm  the  C^vennes,  which  he  calls 
Gebennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  H^mult  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  H^ult  Yibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
H6rault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a  town  Araura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a  pkce  called 
&  Tlberi.  [G.  L.] 

ABAUSIO  {'Apavalanfi  Orange),  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  ik  Arelate  (Arks),  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Fiienne),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  en  a  stream  wMoh  flows  into  the  Bhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mela  (ii.  5),  who  calls  it  "  Secunda- 
nomm  Arausio,"  to  have  been  made  a  Boman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iii  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a  oolonia.  The  name  Secnndani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  kgio,  which 
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we  must  snppofie  to  have  been  settled  here.    A 
medal  of  Goltzios,  if  genuine,  confirms  this. 

Orange  cont^uns  a  great  number  of  Roman  re- 
mains. Near  the  town  is  a  triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  "  Mario  "  still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  C.  li^rius,  the  oon^eror  of  the 
Teutones  at  Aix.  [Aquab  Sextiab. j  But  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Yaison,  a  few  miles  from  Onmge,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  [G.  L.] 

ABA VI,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  in  th^  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  cf  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  1 62 ;  Florez, 
xiu.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  QkftaBiiTKoi,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §"3;  Ev»- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a  people  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  O&i,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Oai, 
or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.     (Tac.  Germ,  28.) 

.  ARAXACApala:  Eth.  'Apolcrfs),  a  city  of  Lyda, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Uie  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  «.  v.  "Apa^a,)  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
JCraph  ATKIftN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
sxiii.  6.)     [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES  CApd^ris).  1.  (Eraskh,  Rakhn^Aras, 
Jlaa\  a  large  river  of  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  {Bin  G6t) 
(Steph.  B.  #.«.;  Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol 
V.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  £.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
SE.,  and  after  flowing  in  a  NE.  direction,  it  re- 
sumes its  SE.  course,  and  i^er  its  junction  with 
the  Cyrus  (JTiir),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (CoL  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  J&um. 
vol.  iiL,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  {Murtt).  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (L  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni;  as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Strabo 
(/.  c),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a  full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp,  Mela,  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mh*. 
de  I  Acad,  dee  Intcript,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.69,  seq.) 
Bitter  {Erdhmde^  vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  6.  §  4;  comp.  Ein- 
neir,  Travele  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  c^  the  same  author 
{Anah,  i.  4.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  KhdhuTj  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  the 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iiL  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  The  "  pontem 
indignatus  Araxes  **  of  Virgil  (^Aen.  viiL  738 ; 
comp.  "  Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  **  of  Sta- 
tins, SUv,  L  4.  §  79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  £Bet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  JDjtdfa 
{Eretpar  or  Araebar^f  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (/.  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (^  c),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  won!  Araxes  with  ifxtocrw, 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  The  remark  in  itself 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name.  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia,  and  entered  the 
lake  of  Bakhtegan,    (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  {Geog.  He- 
rod,  p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes ;  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus  (jStrr  and  Jihon)  are  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  riyers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  S<»ne  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
or  Rha,  M.  de  Guignes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armem'an  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Kauze  argues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D'Anville, 
Mhn,  de  VAcad.  dee  InscripL  vol.  xxxvL  p.  79 ; 
St.  Martin,  Mem.  ettr  fArmenie,  vol.  L  n.  38 ; 
Chesnejy  Ea^>ed,  EupkraLYol,  i.  pp.  9,  9^^  210, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  river  of  Persis,  which  rises  in  Uie  mountains 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegan  (tho 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Firiix  (De 
Bode,  Lwistan,  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir. 
[Cyrus.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp, 
Morier,  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  xL  p.  612.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophtvi 
(Anab,  i.  4.  §  19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  {KhA- 
bitr)  of  other  writers.  [V.] 

ARAXUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  (Arbe),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria. 
(Plin.  in.  21.  §  25.)  Ptolemy  (u.  16  [17].  §  13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collentum  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  bland  to  the  south, 
now  called  Scardo,  Scarda  or  Scordo,  (Forbiger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBAC A  ('Ap§^a),  a  town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  PtoL  vi.  20. 
§4.)  .  [V.] 

AUBACE  {*ApSdK7i:  Eth,  Ap^aifolbs),  a  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 
JuU  (Steph.  B.  8,  r.);  probably,  from  the  name, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  S.] 

ARBALO,  a  place  in  Germany,  where  Dnu>ns 
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gained  a  Tictocy,  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
(Piin.  xL  18;  Ukcrt,  voL  ilL  pt  L  p.  434.) 

ABBEJA,  ocean  in  the  Notiiia  IHgnitaiium. 
Kame  far  name  it  ccincideB  with  Jreby  in  Cumber- 
bod  ;  but  those  who  ky  much  stress  on  the  negative 
eridence  of  the  absence  of  Boman  remains  at  Irtby 
pR^  MoTtaby  in  the  same  county.  Now,  the  'hy 
in  each  of  these  words  is  Banish ;  and  Arbeja  is 
one  of  the  fbrmsi  which  ha?e  been  quoted  in  &vour 
of  the  doctrine  of  I>anish  SettiemerUs  in  Great 
Brilamf  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  held  by  more 
than  one  competent  investigator.  [B.  G.  L] 

ARBEXA-  1.  (rh  "Kpf-nXa:  Eih,  *Ap€rjK7Tat, 
Strab.  zL  p.  737 ;  IHod.  zviL  53;  Arrian,  Anab,  iii. 
8,  15;  Curt.  iv.  9;  Amm.  Marc  zxiiL  6),  a  town  of 
eastern  Adiabene,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycus  (the  greater  Zdb)  and  the  Caprus 
(the  lesser  Zdb),  Its  present  name  is  Arbil  (Nie- 
buhr,  Voy,  vol.  iL  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
was  in  Aturia,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
true,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Lyons  was  the  boundary 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 
tween Dareius  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
battle,  however,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Gangamela  ("the  camel's  house,"  Strab.  xvii  p. 
737),  on  the  banks  of  the  Bomodos,  a  tributary  of 
the  Lycus,  about  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbela. 
(Thirlwall,  ffiii.  ofGreece^  vol.  vi.  p.  217.)  Dareius 
left  his  baggage  and  treasures  at  Arbela,  when  he 
advanced  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

S.  (Kidat  Ihn  Ma'an),  a  village  in  Galilee,  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
BetA-Arbel  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  14).  The 
caverns  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacchldes  into  Judaea;  they  were 
th^  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
general  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  ArU.  xiL  11.  §  1.) 
This  b  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  Uacc.  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
^ibdufid  Messabth  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(M€<rcraAflM),  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
races. When  Herod  the  Great  took  Sepphoris  these 
caverns  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
cosnmitted  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
wen  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.  After 
driyaring  the  robbcn,  Herod  laid  si^tothe  caverns; 
bat  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  cliffs, 
overhanging  a  deep  valley  with  only  a  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  veiy  difficult 
Parties  of  sokUers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 
boxes,  suspended  by  chains  finam  above,  and  attacked 
those  who  defended  the  entnnce  with  fire  and  sword, 
or  dragged  them  out  with  bng  hooks,  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipces.  (Joseph.  ArU.  xiv.  15. 
§§  4,  5,  £,  J.  I  16.  §§  2 — 0*  I'he  same  caverns 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephns  himself  during 
Ins  command  iu  Galilee  against  the  Romans;  in  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
(  Vit€tf  §  37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  (B,  J.  ii.  20.  §  6).  According 
to  the  Talmud  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent,  c  85.)  For 
these  reasons  Bobinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
lilee and  its  fortified  caverns  with  the  present  Kil'at 
rbn  Maan^  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  as  Irbtd,  a  name  which  is  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Irbilj  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbela.  These 
binguhff  remains  were  first  mentioned  by  Pocock? 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
BaiUida,  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  ErbecL 
{Trav.  p.  299.)  Burckhardt's  account  (Tfxtv. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephns. He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified ;  the  whole  affiudmg  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a  large  village  in 
Gadara,  £.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
masL  8.  p.),  now  called  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
Trav.  pp.  268,  269 ;  Winer,  ReeU  Wort  $.  v.; 
Bobinson,  Pale$tine,rol  iiL  pp.  251, 279).  [E.B J.] 

ARBELI'TIS  (^Ape-nX^ru  xfpa,  Ptol.  vl  1.  §  2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vL  13.  s. 
16)  caQs  a  part  of  Adiabene.  In  Stnbo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Abtacenk 
('Aproun}!^),  a  naine  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  (ad  TUndL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Ebech  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Aracteke  fApoKnyi^); 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  Arbelene  in  Strabo.  (See  Gros- 
kurd's  StrabOj  voL  iii.  p;  208.)  [V.] 

ATIBITI  MONTES.     [Arabis.] 

ARBOCALA,  ARBUCALA.     [Albucella.] 

ARC  A  ("ApKiy,  "ApKM,  Steph.  B.  a,v,;  Ptol  v. 
15:  Area,  Pliii.  v.  16:  Eth,  'A/Mraxbr,  Aroenus:  Ar- 
kite.  Gen.  x.  17;  i  Chron.i.  15:  LXX.  'Apovxalos), 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  and 
Antaradus,  at  the  KW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Hieronym.  in  Gen,  x.  15)  It  lay 
a  parasang  fVom  the  sea  (Abul£  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  (^en  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,  SpiciL  ii.  23 ;  Schultens,  Vita  SaladinL) 
It  became  fiimous  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a  temple 
waa  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a  festival,  A.  d.  205. 
(Aurel.  Vict  de  Caes.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  Akx.  Set.).  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  a.  d.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kremz.  voL  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,8econd 
king  of  Jerusalem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi.  1 ;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  (Syria^  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a  hill  called  Tel-Aria^  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-El'Kebir  (Eleutherus).  (C<anp.  Shaw, 
Observat.  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio- 
tkeca  Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)     [E.B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  (*A/>Ko8^o;  *ApK(&«j,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.) J  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus;  but  in  Kiepert*s 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
Kdlpoi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnoesus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastns,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Senec  Quaesi.  Nat.  iiL  2;  Plin. 
xxxi.4).  [E.B.J.] 

ARCA'DIA  C^Hoblai  Eih.  *ApK<£y,  pi.  'ApKdBts, 
Anav,  pi.  Arc&des),  the  central  country  of  Pelopou- 
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tiesos,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N. 
bj  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  hj 
Meseenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
largest  coontrj  in  Peloponnesus ;  its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  raried  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  ring  of  moun- 
tains, rorming  a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  it 
was  also  traTersed,  in  its  interior,  by  yarious  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switxerbnd  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  di£fered 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wiM,  high,  and 
bleak,  dosdy  pled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
▼allies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alpbeins 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Aicadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  region  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing com,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plains  are  so 
completely  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearmg 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  interval.  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  {4p€$pa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katav6thra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morta,  voL  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  ahnoet  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tegea,  Mandneia,  Orchome- 
nus,  Stymphalus,  and  Phenens,  whose  territories 
extended  along  tiie  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  bordera  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pellene,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  renuest  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Varr.  R.  R,  ii.  1.  §  14 ;  Plin.  viii.  43. 
s.  68;  Plant  Attn.  ii.  2.  67  ;  Strab.  p.  388;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  "•  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  credas.") 

The  prindpal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Cyllene,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  coxmtry,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peloponnesus  (77^8  feet),  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Grathis,  Aroanius,  and  Eiymantbus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  them  a  southern 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Elis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  E.  Lyrceius,  Ar- 
tcmisium,  Par^eninm,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Argolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetns.  In  the  S. 
Maenalus  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
connt  is  ^ven  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpheios. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  frontier,  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[Alphbius.]     Besides  these,  the  Styx,  Eubotas, 
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and  ERAsm X78,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  lakes  on  the  eastem  frrmtiertbe  most  im- 
portant was  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.     [Sttmphalub,] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
irpo(r4\rjyoiy  as  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  diflerently.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ir. 
264 ;  Lucian,  de  Attrol  c  26 ;  SchoL  adArittoph, 
fftA.  397 ;  Heyne,  De  Arcadibus  hma  antiquioribtts, 
in  OptaculafYoL  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Areas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealorjr  is  given  differently 
by  different  writers.  (^DicL  ojBiogr,  art.  Arccu.") 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (a^oxM- 
rcs),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pelasgus  is  said  to  have 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Gynurians  were  the  only  two  peoples 
in  Peloponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcana  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  *ApKdli€S  IltXaayol ;  Xen.  ffeU.  viL  1. 
§  23 ;  Dem.  de  Fab.  Leg.  §  261 ;  Pans,  viii.  1  ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a  people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  countryman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  thdr  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  supposed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  countiy  had  a  tendency  to  produce ;  and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Oynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  mudc  (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  music 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  education ;  and 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  both  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it  (Comp.  «.  g.  Virg.  Ed.  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  tbdr 
cowattj  by  Hermes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musi<»l  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Pan,  the  tutelary  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ;  and 
its  shefdierds  were  represented  as  living  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Arcadici  MMtM,  Area- 
dicae  tmret^  &c.:  a  blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  160)  Arcadicusjuvenie.  The  Arcadians  were 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ;  and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  they  constantly  served 
as  mercenaries.     (Athen.  L  p.  27  ;  Thuc  viL  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of  shej^erds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mt.  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  Mt.  Acacesius ;  but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  ^id  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a  diflerent  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confonnded. 
{Diet,  of  Biog.  art  Artemii.^    The  worship  of 
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Zeus,  nimamed  LycMiu,  was  also  veiy  ancient 
in  Arcadia,  and  was  celebrated  with  human  sacri- 
fices eren  down  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a  fiust 
which  proves  that  the  Arcadians  still  retained  much 
of  their  original  rude  and  savage  character,  notwith- 
standing iho  praises  of  their  ooontiTman  Polybios. 
(Theoph.  ap.  Porphjr.  ds  Ahttm.  ii.  27 ;  comp. 
Pans.  TiiL  38.  §  7.)  Despoena,  daughter  of  Po- 
seidim  and  Doneter,  was  likewise  woi^pped  with 
great  solemmty  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  viiL  37.) 

Of  the  histoiy  of  the  Arcadians  Uttle  requires  to 
be  said.  Pausanias  (viii.  1-,  seq.)  gives  a  long  list 
of  the  earij  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
curious  in  soch  matters  wiU  £nd  a  minute  account 
in  Clinton.  {Fa$t,  ffeU.  vol  L  pp.  88—92.)  It 
appears  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  liiat  the 
Arcadians  were,  from  an  earlj  period,  divided  into 
eeveral  independent  states.  The  most  ancient  divi- 
voQ  appean  to  have  been  mto  three  separate  bodies. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Areas,  who  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Apheidas,  and 
Elatus,  from  whom  sprang  the  difierent  Arcadian 
kings  (Paus.  viiL  4) ;  and  this  triple  division  is  also 
seen  in  the  geographical  distributions  of  the  Arca- 
dians into  Aauies,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapezuntii. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V,  *ACcufla.}  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
ever, there  is  onlj  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Ag^wnor,  the  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  descendant  of 
Apheidas,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Troj,  in  60  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
bj  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  IL  iL  609.)  Previous 
to  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colonies  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
on  flie  i>anks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Borne 
WIS  afterwards  built,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
built  Pallantium,  after  the.  Arcadian  place  of  this 
name,  from  which  he  came.  [Pallantium.]  That 
these  Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
would  think  of  doubting  at  the  present  day ;  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  fixmd  in  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  were  Pelasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
and  may  thus  have  possessed  certain  traditions  in 
coomion.     (Comp.  Ni^uhr,  HiH.  of  RomA^  vol.  i. 

On  the  invasion  of  Pelopooneeus  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcadians,  protected  by  their  mountauis,  main- 
tained their  independence  (Herod,  ii.  171 ;  Strab. 
p.  333) ;  but  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
came more  fully  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  obtain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ac- 
cording, the  Arcadians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Mfssfniaim  in  their  wars  against  Sparta ;  and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  thor  country,  and  giving  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Uessenian  war  (b.  o.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  because  he  trea- 
cherously abandoned  the  Messenians  at  the  battle 
of  the  Trench.  (Diod.  xv.  66 ;  Pol.  iv.  33 ;  Paus. 
viiL  5.  §  10,  seq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
united  by  any  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
ooocert,  tiB  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
minondas,  in  b.o.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
period  is  the  history  of  their  separate  towns.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
events,  referring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
under  the  names  of  these  towns.  Mist  of  the  Ar- 
cadian towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  considerable  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  fiir  the  most  important  we>ns 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borden  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  plain  td 
TripoUtzd. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  domiuion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Sdrltis,  Belemin&tis,  MaleStis,  and  Gaxyfttis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  b.  c.  600. 
(Grote,  ffitL  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  688.)  The  1^- 
tans,  however,  met  with  a  formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  a  560.  [Tegea.]  From  this 
time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  Uieir  military  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
Tegeatans  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
vring  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  b^inning  of  the  third- 
Messenian  war  (i.  e.  between  b.c  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  wero  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Argives  at  T^ea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians^  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  (iy  Anrof  inriy)  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Pans.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  In 
the  Pebponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.  c.  4 1 7 .  (Th  uc 
V.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  b.  c.  385.  (Xen. 
Hell  V.  2.  §§  1—6;  Diod. xv.  19.)  [Maktineia.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epamincmdas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  A^tineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  formation  of  a  political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  meet  active 
part  in  efiecting  this  union,  was  a  native  o£  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  sec<uided  by  Epamincmdas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical 
parties  at  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  dty 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  |*optilation  was  drawn 
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from  about  40  petty  Arcadian  townships.  [Me- 
galopolis.] Of  the  constitation  of  the  new  oon- 
tederation  we  have  veiy  little  information.  We  only 
know  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  ol  f/Lvpioi, 
or  the  «  Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  EeU.  vi.  5.  §  3, 
seq.,  vii.  1.  §  38;  Pans.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv.  69.) 
This  council  was  evidently  a  representatire  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exclusiTely  of  Megalo- 
pditans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  88.) 
A  standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariti 
('Eirafuroi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xcn.  Hell. 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67;  Hesych. 
«.  v»  iwopiiiroi,)  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confedonuy  from 
becoming  a  reality;  but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
B.  a  367,  in  what  is  called  the  **  Tearless  battle," 
although  the  statement  tliat  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Argive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  tho  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Plut  Affe$.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  §  28,  seq.)  In  B.  c.  36.5,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  OljTnpia  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  w^  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  Mantincians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  Hell,  vii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
seq.)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  i^inst  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
titate  of  Arcadia  brought  Kpaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  c.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  impQoiant  dty,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  liands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  union  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  il  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Bomans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia.  [  Acuaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Boman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  ahnost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
'^iy  one  still  inhabited  m  his  day.    (Strab.  p.  388.) 
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For  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a  description  of  its  cities 
and  th«r  remains. 

The  following  is  a  h'st  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia* 
1.  In  TeffeaHi  (Te^wris),  the  SE.  district,  Te- 
gea, with  the  dependent  phices  Manthyreti^Ph^lace, 
Garea,  Corytheis, 

2.  In  Mantmice  (Moaniifucii),  the  district  N.  of 
Tegeatis,  Mantinel\,  with  the  dependent  places^ 
MaerOf  Petrosaca,  Phoezon,  Neslane,  Melangeia^ 
Elymia. 

3.  In  Siympkalia  (2ru/bu^aX(a),  the  district  N. 
of  Mantinice,  Stymphalus,  Ougtrtdm,  Alea. 

4.  In  Maenalia  (MouyoAfa),  so  called  from  Mt. 
Maenalus  [Maexalus],  the  district  S.  and  W.  of 
Mantinice,  and  W.  of  T^eatds:  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Ladocblw  ;  Haemoniae 
(Aifiovicu)y  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Tzimbard  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  44.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.;  Leake,  Pelopormesiaca,  p.  247);  Obestha- 
siu^,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Aphrodisiuni 
(J\<f>podl(ru>y,  Pans.  A-iii.  44.  §2);  Athenaeum; 
AsEA;  Pallantium.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Helis^m, 
Peraetheis  (Utpcudiis,  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §  3, 
36.  §  7),  Lycoa,  DiPAEA,  SunATiA,  Maenalus. 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  HET^iasoN.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Eutaea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Megalopolis, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Cromitis,  Parrhasia, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  3fakatu  (MaXf  oris),  a  district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of-  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this' district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Aegytae 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
J^Ialea;  Leuctra,  orLEUCTTRUM;  Phalaeseae; 
Scirkmium  (^XKipriliyioy^  Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  Cromitis  (Kpw^trtf),  a  district  west  of 
MiUeatis,  on  the  Messcnian  frontier:  Cboxi,  or 
Cromnus;  Gatiie.\e;  Phaedrias  (*atiplas,  Fa,u&, 
viii.  35.  §  1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Camasium,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  Neohhori. 
(Leake,  PeloponnesiacOj  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhasia  (Ilo^^iici,  Thuc  v.  83),  a 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Cromitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alpheius:  Macareae;  Daseab;  Acace- 
siuM;  Lycosura;  Thoghla.;  Basois;  Ctpsela; 
Batuos  ;  Trapezus  ;  Acontium  and  Proseis 
{*Ak6vtiov,  n/»(Mr€?j),  both  of  uncertam  site.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  Parrhasii  (Ua^^ioi)  are  men> 
tioned  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.  'ACayfa.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantineians  had 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasii,  but 
the  ktter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.  a  421.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  [Man- 
tineia..] Homer  mentions  a  tcfwnParrhasioj  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasns,  son  of  Lycaon^ 
or  by  Pelasgns,  son  of  Arestor,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  Lycostuu.  (Hom.  //. 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  10;  StcjA.  B.  *.  v.  lla^^la.) 
[Lyoosura.]  The  Boman  poets  frequently  usi 
the  adjectives  Parrhasius  and  Parrhasis  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.    (Virg.  Afii^.  viii.  34*,  xi.  81 ; 
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Or.  J/et.  viil  315.)  Thus  w©  find  ParrhaHdes 
steUae,  i.  e.  Ursa  major  (Or.  Fast.  iv.  577);  Par- 
rhoiia  dea,  L  e.  Cannenta  (Or.  Fast  i.  618); 
Parrhfuia  viargOy  L  e.Callisto.  (Ov.  TritL  ii. 
190.) 

8.  In  Pkigalicej  W.  of  Parrhasia  and  N.  of  Mes- 
senia,  Phioaxia. 

9.  In  Cynurioj  N.  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhasia: 
lAfcaea  [see  Lyooa]  ;  Theisoa  ;  Bremtue  ; 
RhaeUae  (*Pcurtau\  at  the  conflncnce  of  the  Gor- 
tynins  and  Alphcina  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  3);  Tiiy- 
RAEUM;   Hypsus;    Gortys  ot  Gortyna  ;  Ma- 

KATHA;   BUPHAOIUM;   AUFUERA. 

10.  In  Eutresia  (EvTfrnffia)^  a  district  between 
Parrhasia  and  Maenalia,  inhabited  hj  the  Entresii 
(Xen.  Hell.  viL  1.  §  29.),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing towns  are  enumerated  by  Paosanias  (viii.  27. 
§  3):  Tricolani  (TpucoKuvoiy  viii.  3.  §  4,  35. 
§  6);  Zoeieiwn  or  Zoetkk  (Zoirciov  or  Zoeria,  viii. 
35.  §  6);  Charisia  (Xapiala,  viii.  3.  §  4,  35.  §  5); 
PtoUderma  (IlroAcScpfta);  Cnaustim  (Kyavaov): 
Paroreia  (Uap^fitia,  viii.  35.  §  6).  In  Eutresia, 
there  was  a  village,  Scitu  (Sicuif),  13  stadia  from 
Megalopolis;  then  followed  in  oider,  northwards, 
Charisia,  Tricoloniy  ZoeUium  or  Zoetia,  and  Paro- 
reia; but  the  positicm  of  the  other  places  is  doubt- 
ful. Stephanas  speaks  of  a  town  Entresii  (s.  v. 
E.ihfniffis)y  and  Uesjchius  of  a  town  Eutre  («.  v. 
Zlhpri);  but  in  Pausanias  the  name  is  onlj  found 
as  that  of  the  people. 

1 1.  In  Ueraeatis  ('Hpoiarts),  the  district  in  the 
W.  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  Herasa  and  Mslae- 
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12.  In  Orchomtnia  (^Opxofi9wia)y  the  district 
N.  of  Eutresia  and  Cynuria,  and  E.  of  Hereatis : 
Obcsomekus  ;  Amilus  ;  Methtdrium  ;  Pha- 
LASTHUM;  Theisoa;  Teuthis;  Nonacris^Callia, 
aikd  Dipoenoy  forming  a  Tripolls,  but  otherwise 
unknown.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4.)  This  Nonacris 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Nonacris  in  Phe- 
neatis,  where  the  Styx  rose. 

13.  In  Caphyatis  (Ko^varts),  the  district  N.  and 
W.  of  Orchomenia:  Caphtae  and  Nasi  (Noaot),  on 
the  river  Tragus.     (Pans.  viii.  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

14.  In  Pheneatis  (♦fi'coTtf),  the  district  N.  of 
Caphyatia,  and  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
finontierBof  Achaia:  Pheneus;  Lycuria;  Caryae; 
Penteleum;  Nonacris. 

15.  In  Cleiloria  (KXtiropia),  the  district  W.  of 
Pheneatis:  Cleitor;  Lusi;  Paus;  ^roe  (Sclpai, 
Paus.  viiL  23.  §  9;  nr.  Dekhuni,  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Psophidia; 
Leueasitan  (AfVKduriow^  Mesoboa  (M€(r6€oa), 
Nasi  (No<roi),  Oryx  or  Halus  C^pv^,  'AAoCs),  and 
Tkaiiades  (9aAi((5€5),  all  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(Paus.  viiL  25.  §  2;  Leake,  Pelopotmesiaca,  p. 
229.) 

16.  Ctxaetha,  with  a  small  territory  N.  of 
Clestoria. 

17.  In  Psophidia  (Y«^i8£a),  a  district  W.  of 
Cleitaria,  on  tiie  frontiers  of  ^s:  Psophis,  with 
the  village  Tropaea. 

18.  In  Thelpusia  (BcXwcrfa),  the  district  S.  of 
the  preceding,  also  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  Thel- 
PCSA,  and  Onceium  or  Oxcab. 

Tbie  site  of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  is  quite  unknown : 
AUatUe  CAAAoktij);  AfUhana  ('AvtfJKa);  Aulon 
(A^Axiv);  Derea  (A«pfo);  Diope  (Ai6trn);  Elis 
CHA«);  Ephyra  (%<pvpa);  Eua  (EUa);  Eugeia 
(a^ia);  Uysia  (;r<rlay,  iVede(N^);  NesUmia 
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(NfirravU);  Nostia  (Notrr/a);  Oechalia  (Otxo- 
A/a);  Pylae  (XIuAm);  Phorieia  (<fropUta);  Tkenas 
(6^yw);  Thyraeum  (Qvpeuov). 


COINS  OF  ARCADIA. 

ARCA'NUM.     TArpinum.] 

ARCESINE.     [Amoroos.] 

ARCEUTHUS  ("Apiceuaoy),  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Orontes  in  Syria,  flowing  through  tlie  plain  of 
Antioch.     (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751 ;  Malal.  viii.  p.  84.) 

AliCHABIS  CApxa€is),  a  river  of  Pontus,— or 
Arabis,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylax  (p.  32), — 
appears  to  be  the  Arkava,  The  distance  from  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsams  was  reckoned  50  stadia. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pyxites  and  the 
Apsarus.  [G.  L.] 

AKCHAEO'POLIS  (;Apxeu6iro\i5\  a  city  of 
Colchis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a  very  strong 
position  on  a  Tock  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lazic  kingdom.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  Agath. 
iiL  5,  8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHANDRO'POLISCApx«i'^/»ou  ir<JAis,  Herod, 
ii.  97, 98 ;  Steph. B.  s.v. :  Eth.  'Apxay^povoXlrns),  a 
dty  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Naucratis  and  Sais, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-in-law  of  Danaus. 
He  observes  that  Archandros  is  not  an  Egyptian 
appellation.     [Anpropous]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELAIS  (*ApxeAoty).  1.  In  Cappadoda, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  Pliny  states  (vi.  3);  a  founda- 
tion of  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadoda,  winch 
the  emperor  Claudius  made  a  Colonia.  The  site  is 
assumed  to  be  Ak-serai  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230;  Lond.  Geog.Jowm.  vol.  viii.  p.  146);  but 
Ak-serai  is  not  on  the  Halys,  as  Leake  supposes. 
Ak-serai  is  in  38^  20'  N.  lat,  **in  an  open  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  through  which  a  small  stream 
called  the  Beyaz-Su  flows  mto  the  salt  kke  of  Koch- 
hisar."  Ak-serai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Archelais  as  laid  down  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  in  supposing 
the  stream  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Halys.  [G.L.] 

2.  A  village  built  by  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
(Jos^.  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  §  1),  and  not  for  from  Pha- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  §  2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Peutinger 
Tables  1 2  M.  P.  north  of  Jericho.  (Rdand,  Palaest, 
p.  576,  comp.  plate,  p.  42 1 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCI,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  a  colony, 
is  identified  by  coins  and  inscriptions  with  the  ruins 
at  Arcos  on  the  Gwusdalete,  E.  of  Xeres.  (Florez, 
ix.  p.  90,  X.  p.  48.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCIDA'VA  (Tab.  PetU.;  'Apyi^ava,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  §  9),  a  city  of  Dacia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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ciiim  to  Tlviscnm,  jvobabl j  near  Safka  or  SZoUmo, 
on  the  river  Nero,  [P.  S.] 

ARCOBRrOA  CAp«<J«/>ryo,  PtoL  iL  6.  §58: 
Arcobrigenses,  Plin.  iiL  8.  8.4:  Arcos\  a  stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Tfispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  Segontia  and  Aqnae  Bilbitanonun,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaiaugusta.  (7^ 
Jntpp.437,  438.)  [P- S.] 

ARCONNE'SUS  (^kpK6vvi\<ros\  a  small  isknd  of 
Caria,  near  to  the  maiohuid,  and  soath  of  Halicar- 
nassns.  It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada,  When  Alex- 
ander besieged  Halicamassos,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Anab,  L  23 ;  Strsbo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  the  Prom,  of  HaUcamasttu,  <fc.^  in 
Beaufort's  Karamtmia;  Hamilton,  IU$earchetyTi,  34.) 

Stiabo  (p.  643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedos,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arconnesns.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  sajs  that  it  is  called  Carabcuh, 
Barbie  du  Bocage  (Translation  of  Chandler' t  TVo- 
veU^  I,  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  oslled  in  the  charts 
SahU&'Euphime.  This  seems  to  be  the  island 
Macris  of  Livj  (xxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontoiy  on  whidi  Mjonnesns  was 
sitoated.  Cramer  {Atia  Minor ^  voL  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Macris  to  be  a  different  island  from  Aspis.    [G.  L.] 

ARDABDA,  ARDAUDA  QAp^SJShoy  'Af^aOda), 
signifjing  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tanri  to  the  city  of 
Theodosia  on  the  Tanric  Chersonese.  (Anon, 
PeripL  Pont  Eux,  p.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDANIS  or  ARDANIA  QAp^ayU  icpa,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §2;  PeripL;  *Apicafia,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
nipted  into  *AfZayi^riSy  xviL  p.  838 :  Bas-al-Milkr), 
a  low  promontory,  with  a  roadstead,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Marmarica  which  belonged 
to  Cyrene,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Meiielans  Par- 
tus; at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  lalls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  commencement  of  the  Catabath- 
mos  Magnns.  [P.  S.1 

A'N)EA(Api4a:  Eih,  *Apitdnjt,  Aideas,  -rUs), 
a  very  ancient  city  of  Latimn,  still  called  Ardea, 
sitoated  on  a  small  river  aboat  4  miles  frt>m  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
bat  the  former  greatly  overstates  its  distance  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.iii.  5.8.  9;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Strab.  V.  p.  232;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  Sie  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  V.  *ApS4a);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  Viigil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  DanaS,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a  Pelasgio  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Tumus  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  (Virg.  Aen.  vil  410;  Plin.  I  c; 
SoUn.  2.  §  5;  Niebuhr,  voL  i,  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period:  but  their 
king  Tumus  is  represented  as  d^Koident  on  Latiuns, 
though  holding  a  separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (izL  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  dty.  In  the  historical 
period  Ardea  had  become  a  purely  Latin  dty,  and 
its  name  appears  among  the  Uiirty  which  constituted 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  received  history  of  Rome,  it  was  besieged  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  tl^s  long- 
protracted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  are  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a  truce  for  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Carthage,  as  (me  of  the  dties  then  subject  to 
Rome.  (PoL  ill.  22.)  It  is  equaUy  remarkable 
that  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  £be  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  ei\joyed 
(Liv.  L  57),  it  seems  to  have  from  this  time  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  appears  in 
history  as  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  dties 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occasion  of  a  dispute  with  Aricia  for  possession  of  tho 
vacant  territory  of  Corioli,  which  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  dties  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Romans,  who  iniquitously  pxmounced  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iiL  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  w^ere  in- 
duced to  renew  thdr  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Rome:  and,  shortly  after,  their  dty  bdng  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Vdscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a  low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a  Roman  coloaj  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Volscians,  b.  o.  442.  (Liv.  iv 
7,  9,  11 ;  Diod.  xii.  34.)  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Camillus  Ardea  plays  an  important  part :  it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile ;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Rcmutns  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v. 
44,  48;  Pint  CamiU,  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  city;  and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  B.  c.  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  "  Cok>- 
nia  Latina,'*  and  was  one  of  the  twdve  which  in  b.  c 
209  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  kmger 
their  share  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv,  xxviL  9.)  We  may  hence  jwe- 
sume  that  it  was  then  already  in  a  declining  state; 
though  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  podtion,  we 
find  it  sdected  in  b.  c.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  Minius  Ceninins,  one  of  the  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
zxxix.  19.)  It  afterwards  suffered  severdy,  in 
common  with  the  other  dties  of  this  part  of  Latium, 
frxnn  the  ravages  of  the  Samnltes  during  the  dvil 
wars  between  Marina  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tells  us  that  there  remain^  of- Ardea  cmly  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Virg.  Aen,  vu.  413;  SiL  Ital.  L  291.) 
The  unhealthiness  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  £p.  105;  Martial,  iv.  60), 
doubtless  contribated  to  its  decay :  and  Juvenal  tells 
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US  that  in  his  time  the  tame  elephants  belonging  to 
the  emperor  were  kept  in  the  territory  of  Ardea  Qxii. 
105);  a  proof  that  it  most  have  been  then,  as  at  the 
present  day«  in  great  part  uncultivated.  We  find 
mention  of  a  redistribution  of  its  "  ager  **  bj  Hadrian 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  which  would  indicate  an 
attempt  at  its  revival,  —  but  the  effort  seems  to 
have  been  unsuccessful:  no  further  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  history,  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  in- 
scriptions of  imperial  date  confirms  the  &ct  that  it 
had  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  probably,  however, 
never  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
and  a  "  castellum  Ardeae  **  is  mentioned  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  occu- 
pying the  ancient  citadel.    (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  231.) 

The  modem  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  phuse  with 
only  176  inhabitants,  and  a  great  castellated  man- 
sion belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Gesarini)  occupies 
the  level  sur&ce  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  two 
narrow  valleys:  this,  which  evidently  constituted  the 
ancient  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
a  much  broader  and  more  eactensive  plateau,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city.  Ko  vestiges  of  this  exist 
(though  the  dte  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia);  but  on  the  NE.,  where  it  is  again 
joined  to  the  table-land  beyond,  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
is  a  vast  mound  or  Agger,  extending  across  firom 
valley  to  valley,  and  traversed  by  a  gateway  in  its 
centre;  while  about  half  a  mile  further  is  another 
similar  mound  of  equal  dimensions.  These  ramparts 
were  probably  the  only  regular  fortifications  of  the 
city  itself;  the  predjntons  banks  of  tufo  rock  towards 
the  valleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fence. The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
the  dty  by  a  double  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
as  well  as  by  massive  walls,  large  portions  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
the  crest  of  the  diffis  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
built  of  irregular  square  blocks  of  tufo:  but  some 
portions  Appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rcme,  pp.  97—100;  Nibby,  Dtn- 
tonw  di  Roma,  vol.  I  pp.  233 — ^240.)  There  exist 
no  other  remains  of  any  importance:  nor  can  the 
sites  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Bomans  when 
Ardea  had  already  fidlen  into  decay.  Among  these 
Pliny  particularly  mentians  a  temple  of  Juno,  which 
was  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
artist)  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  ^e  city.* 
In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
]des  at  Ardea  (probably  different  from  the  above), 
which  were  believed  to  be  more  andent  than  the 
foundation  of  Bome.  (Plm.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6, 10.  s.  37.) 
Besides  these  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Strabo  tells 
us  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  temple  of 
Venus  CA^po8l<r(oi'),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
sembled fat  a  great  fiestival  This  is  evidently  the 
spot  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Mela  m  a  manner  that 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  a  town  of  the  name 
of  Aphbodisixtm  ;  its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been^between  Ardea  and  Antium, 
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*  Conoeming  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
which  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 

**  Marcus  Ludius  Elotas  AetoHa  oriundus," 
for  which  Sillig  would  substitute 

"  Plaotius  Marcus  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundns,** 
see  the  art  Ludittt,  in  Biogr.  Diet..,  and  SiUig's  note 
00  the  passage,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.    But 
his  emendation  Alalia  is  scarcely  tenable. 


snl  not  far  from  the  sea-coast    (Slrab.  v.  p.  232 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9  ;  MeU,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via.  Ardeatina,  which  led  direct  from 
B<»ne  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curiosum  Urbis 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Bome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v 
Betricibusj  p.  282,  Af. ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  1139. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  short  distance 
firom  Bome,  and  passed  by  the  farms  now  called 
Tor  Narancia,  Cicchignola,  and  Tor  di  Nona  (so 
called  firom  its  position  at  the  ninth  mile  from  Bome) 
to  the  Solfarata,  15  B.  miles  firom  the  dty :  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a  rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  iho  source  mentioned  by  Vitra- 
vius  ('  Pons  in  Ardeatino,*  viii.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunus,  so  jnctu- 
resqudy  described  by  Virgil  (^en.  vii.  81).  This 
has  been  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  ^e 
wood  has  been  deared  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibur.  (See  Gell.  /.  c.  p.  102 ;  Nibby, 
vol  ii.  p.  102.)  From  the  SoJfarata  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coinddes  with  the  modem  one :  at  the 
church  of  Sta  Proada,  4|  miles  from  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  Rio  TortOj  probably  the  andent  Nimii- 
dus.  [NuMicius.]  No  andent  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fosso  ddF  Incattro,  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Bome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  B.  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  mflea.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATIDEA  ("Apdfa),  a  town  m  the  interior  of 
Persis,  S.W.  of  Persepolis.  (PtoL xi.  4. §  5;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ABDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occuped  the  site  of  the  modem  Peschiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  {Lago  di 
Gardd)y  just  where  the  Mmdus  is&uod  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  cormpted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Ver(»ia;  the  tme  form  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  leam 
that  it  was  a  trading  place,  with  a  corporation  of 
ship-owners,  "  collegium  navicularibmm  Ardelicen- 
sium."    (OreU. /user.  4108.)  [E.H.B.] 

ABDETTUS.     [Athenae.] 

ABDEBICCA  ('Af>8^p(KKa),  a  small  place  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  Uie  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  dte  of 
Ardericca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Gissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  firom  Susa  (Sua), 
and  40  stadia  frt)m  the  spring  firom  which  were  eot 
asphalt,  salt,  and  dL  [G.  L.J 

ABDIAEI  ('ApSiaibt),  an  lUyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  StnUw,  probably  inhabited  Mt.  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Daimatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

ABDOBBI'CA  (Corttwo),  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  Spain,  on  the  ^rreat  gulf 
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called  Portus  Artabronitn  (Bay  of  Coruna  and 
FetTol),  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  rf 
the  name,  but  the  MSS.  differ  greatly.  (Mela,  iiL 
1.  §  9.)  [P.  S-l 

ARDUENNA  (;Apdo6tvva  CAij:  Ardennes),  the 
largest  forest  in  GaJlia  in  Caesar's  time.  (B,  G, 
V.  3,  VI.  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgae  D'An\Tlle  coiyectures  that  the  raiding  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  "millibusque  amplius  ID  in 
longitudinem,"  should  be  CL.  Orosius  (vi.  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  "  plus  quam  quin- 
gcnta  millia  possuum"  (ed-  Haverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D'Anville,  have  L  in- 
stead of  10.  Strabo  Qp,  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
enna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  hirge  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
kunl's  Traaslation,  vol.  L  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar^s  Commentaries,  He 
makes  the  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebatcs,  and  Eburones,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  niiles  is  a  great 
«rror,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eaijtem 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambro,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenz  tc  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sambre, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appe^^  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  "  forest."  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a  large  forest, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.      [G.  L.] 

ARDYES  ("ApSMs),  a  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  Rhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a  village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontey.       [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.     [Aretias.] 

AREBRIGIUM,  a  town  or  vill^e  of  the  Salassi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347;  Tab.  Pent)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Prd  St.  Bidier,  a  con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  Aostdj  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
flouthem  flank  of  Mont  Blanc  join  the  Dora^  which 
descends  from  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  b^n  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  afler 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickliam  and 
Cramer,  Passage  of  JIannibalj  p.  113,  seq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramonty  a  moun- 
tain whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cre- 
MONTS  JuouM.    (Liv.  xxL  38.)     [E.  H..  B.] 

ARECO'MICL    [VoLCAE.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.     [Athenae.] 

ARELATE  (also  Arelatum,  Arelas,  ^ApeXdrai : 
Eth.  Arelatensis :  Arles)j  a  city  of  the  Pro\'incia  or 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (J5.  C. 
L  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  built  there  for  the 
siege  of  Massilia.  The  place  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Valentia 
(^Valence),  with  Massilia  (^Marseille);  with  Forum 
Julii  {Frejus),  with  Barcino  in  Spain  (^Barcelona) ; 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be  tlie 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avienus ;  and  as  Theline  appears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  term  (^A^),  D'Anville  (A'o- 
Hce,  &c,  Arelate),  and  others  found  a  confirmation 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  the  inscription  Mammillaria:  but  the 
stone  is  a  mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  is 
"  Massil.  Milliar.  I.",  thai  is,  the  first  mile -stone  on 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Massilia ;  a  signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaules).  Arelate  was 
in  the  countiy  of  the  Salyes,  after  whose  conquest 
by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  became  a. 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  Sextani  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  le^on  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  iiL  4) ;  and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscription.  Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia.  In  Sti^bo's  timo 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantiue,  and  a  new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream;  and  from  thb  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said,  Ausonius  (^Urb.  NobiL  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  duplex,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  Constantino  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  Trinquetaille,  in 
the  island  of  La  Camargue^  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Aries.  Arekte  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  ArUs  are  very  numerous. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Aries  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  (Nimes),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  feet 
A  part  of  the  old  cemetery.  Campus  Elysius,  now 
EUscampSj  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  .  [G.  L.] 

AREMORICA.    [Armorica.] 

ARENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^EUt 
V.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tentli  legion,  when 
Civilis  attacked  the  Romans^  Arenacum,  Bata- 
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Toduram^  and  other  places.  Some  geographers  have 
identified  Arcnacum  v^ith  Arnhdiriy  bat  D'Anville 
and  Walckenaer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Herwea, 
In  the  Antonine  Itln.,  on  the  rq^  from  Lugdunam 
{Leiden),  to  Argentoratam  {Strasaburg),  the  fifth 
place  from  Lu^dunnm,  not  including  Lugdanum,  is 
Harenatio,  which  is  the  same  as  Arenacmn.  The 
next  place  on  the  ronte  is  Burginatio.  Burginatio 
also  follows  Arenatio  in  the  Table;  but  the  place 
before  Arenatio  in  the  Table  is  Noviomagos  (Jfi- 
megen);  in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Harouitio  is  Carvo  {Rhenen),  as  it  is  supposed. 
It  b  certain  that  Arenatio  is  not  Amheim,  [G.  L.] 

ARENAE  MONTES,  according  to  the  common 
text  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  (Are- 
nas Gordai)  along  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
KW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  But  Sillig  adopts, 
frrim  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Mariani 
Montes.     [Mariancs.]  [P.  S.] 

ARE'XE  ('Ap^Kij),  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  spot  where  the  Minyeius  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  II.  il  591,  xi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  §  4,  3. 
§  7),  it  was  built  by  Aphareus,  who  called  it  aifter 
Arene,  both  his  wife  and  his  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  conmionly  supposed  in  later  times 
that  Arene  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Samia  in 
TiijJiylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aiiigrus,  which 
Was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Minyeius.  (Strab. 
Tiii.  p.  346;  Pans.  v.  6.  §  2.) 

AREON  CApfciy),  a  small  stream  in  Persia. 
(Arrian,  Indie,  38.)  [V.] 

AKEOPOLIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  explains  the  name  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (TV  Ar  or  Ir)  signif^dng  " city"  and 
its  Greek  equivalent  (irdKis),  "  non  ut  plerique 
existimant  quod  "Aptos^  i.  e.  Martis,  civitas  sit "  (tn 
Jo*.  XV.).  He  states  that  the  walls  of  this  city 
were  shidcen  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  in&ncy 
(drc  A.  D.  315).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  River  ArnoN|  and  was  not  occuped  by  the 
Israelites  (DeuL  ii.9,  29;  Euseb.  OnomcuL  sub  voc. 
*Aptfwvy,  Burkhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
marked  by  the  ruined  tank  near  MehcUet-d-Hcyy  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Amon  (p.  374).  [G.  W.J 

ARETHU'SA.  1.  ('Ap*0ow<ra:  £t*.*Ape0oi5<rios, 
Arethusius,  Plin.  v.  23),  a  city  of  Syria,  not  fiur  firom 
Apamea,  situated  between  Epiphania  and  Emesa. 
(Anton.  Itin.;  Hierocles.)  Seleucus  Nicator,in  pur- 
suance of  his  usual  policy,  Hellenized  the  name. 
(Appan,  Stpr.  57.)  It  supported  Caecilius  Bassiis 
in  his  revolt  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Zosimus  (i.  52)  as  receiving  Aurelian  in  his  cam- 
paign agamst  Zenobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bldiop  of  Arethusa,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  a.  r.)  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Rastan  (Abulf.  Tab, 
iSyr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  (An.  Mus.  ii.  213,  iv.  429).  Irby 
and  Mangles  visited  this  place,  and  found  some  re- 
mains (p.  254). 

2.  (Nazuk)y  a  lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  flows,  according  to  Pliny  (vL  31).  He  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  the  waters.  Bitter  (Erd- 
btnde,  vol  x.  pp.  85,  90,  101 ;  comp.  Kinneir, 
TravelSj  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  Nazuk, 
which  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth 
at  the  centre.     The  water  is  stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A  fountain  at  Syracuse.     [Syracusak.] 

4.  A  fountam  close  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  which 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  Di- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  BioJ  rrfs  'EAA<i5os,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul. 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
sajB  that  this  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.    (Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A  fountain  in  Ithaca.     [Ithaca.] 

6.  A  town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pasa 
of  Anion,  a  little  N.  of  Bromiscus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  4;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  604;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylax  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (t,  «.)  erroneously  calls  it  a  city  of 
Thrace.  It  was  either  firom  this  place  or  firom  Bro- 
miscus that  the  fortified  town  of  Rentine  arose, 
which  is  firequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
hbtorians.     (Tafel,  Thessalonica,  p.  68.) 

ARE'TIAS  ('Apirrieif),  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  30  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  (Keror 
sunt),  called  "Apeos  tnjaos  by  Scymnus  (Steph.  B. 
s,v,  "Aptos  yrjffos)  and  Scylax.  Here .  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Otr«re 
and  Antiope,  built  a  temple  to  Ares.  Mela  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  the  Turks  Kerasunt  Ada,  which  is  between  3 
and  4  miles  firom  Kerastmt.  "  The  rock  is  a  black 
volcanic  brecda,  with  imbedded  fiagments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  phtces  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-bu*ds.**  (Hamilton, 
Beeearches,  i.  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  this  spot  Pliny 
(vi.  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Chal- 
ceritis.  [G.  L.  J 

ARETIAS.    [Arias.] 

A'REVA,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  Ucero,  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  of  3°  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  the  Douro  S.  of  Osjna,  the  ancient  Uxama. 
(Plin,  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'VACI,  ARETACAE  CApeoutUoi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  56;  'ApavoKoT,  Pol.  xxxv. 
2;  *ApovaKoij  Appian.  Hisp.  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Celtiberi  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Be- 
nmes,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  fi^ro  the 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagns.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  8.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Segontia, 
Uxama,  Segovia,  Nova  Augusta,  Termes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  Numantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendones,  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
mantia.] Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  MiUia,  Serguntia  or  Sargantha,  Ce- 
sada,  Colenda,  Miacum,  Pallantia,  Segida,  Aii)ace, 
Confluenta,  Tucris,  Veluca,  and  Setortialacta.  The 
Arevaci  wore  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
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Celtiberiaa  or  Namantine  war  (b.  c.  143 — 138) 
and  especially  for  the  defence  of  Numaittia. 
(Starab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  U.  cc.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGAEUS  C Vyojo J :  Argih,  or  Erjith  DagK), 
a  lofty  moontain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  f«>t  of  which 
was  Maaaca.  It  is,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
eovered  with  snow  on  the  smmnit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a  dear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Exudne  and  the 
bay  of  IssQs.  Cappadoda,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
country,  bat  there  are  forests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Glaudian.  (/f»i2i{/'.  ii.30.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  ^  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  {Reseairchea^  ii.  274) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  above  ^  which  is 
a  mass  of  rockwith  steep  perpendicular  8ide8,Tising  to 
a  height  of  20  or  25  ffset  abore  the  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  ho  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  K.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet  Argaens  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  ^finor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitaurus.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHCNIUS  (^hpywMmn,  'kffyai^v, 
Steph.«.i;.  *Apyatf$<iv:  Adj.  'AftyafBtiytios^f  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Bithynia,  which  fimns  a  peninsula,  and 
divides  Uie  gulfis  of  Cius  and  Astacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modem  name  is  KatirUj  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozlmntn  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythos  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Strsb.  p.  564; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  L  1176.)  [G.L.] 

ARGA'RICUS  SINUS  (^PaWt  Bagf),  a  huge 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon)^  between  the  promontoiy  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  dty  of  Cnrnia  on  the  N., 
with  a  city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  §  1,  viL  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  Peripl.)     [P.  S.] 

ARGEIA,  ARGEII.    [Argos.] 

ARGENNUM  ("Ap7«wov,  *A(ryiyWj  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a  promontory  of  the  territory  of  Eiythrae, 
.the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Poddium  iu 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  naodem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cctp  Blanc,        [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hlspania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  with  a  dty  Argenomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
medo)y  and  a  harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P.  S. 
Martin,  PHn. iv.  20.  s. 34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  51).  [P.S.] 

ARGENTA'RIA  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  10 ;  Oros. 
viL  33;  Aur.  Vict.  EpU,  c.  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  Artsenham  in  tbe  old 
province  of  Alsace^  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D'Anville  (^Noticej  fc.\  in  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  tlie  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  c(m- 
dusion  as  to  the  site  of  Argentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.     [G.  L.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain-pronMmtory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argmtaro,  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  moimtains  about  7  miles  in  Idbgth  and  4  in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainlaiMl  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
which  forms  an  extensive  lagnne.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  RutiUus  (^Itin, 
i.  315 — 324);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  however, 
notices  the  adjoining  lagune  {Kttu^oBdXarra)^  and 
the  existence  of  a  station  for  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  jntnnonUffy  (v.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  tlte 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity 
was  the  small  but  wdl-shdtered  port  mentioned  by 
andent  writers  under  the  name  of  Portus  Hercu- 
12A  (*HpaK\4ous  Ai/iVi  Strab.  £,  c;  RutiL  I  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  dEreoU,  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itineraiy  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Incxtaria,  which  must 
probably  he  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S,  Stefano, 
formed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  are  corrupt  (Itin.  Marit  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mons  Argentarius  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.    [E.  H.  B.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avion.  Or,  MarU. 
291 ;  *A(fyvpotw  ipos^  Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  Orospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  firom  its  silver  mines. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  #.  v,  TapTn<ra-6s ;  Pans.  tL  19.) 
Bochart  {^Phakg,  i.  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  supposing  that  the  word  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narix>nensi8, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
B.  a  43  {ad  Fam.  x.  34).  Lepdus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  th^  to  oppose  the  ibroe  of 
M.  Antonius  :  he  dates  his  letter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argenteus.  The  Argenteus  is  the  river 
ArgentSy  which  enters  the  sea  a  littie  west  of  Forum 
Julii  {Frejus);  and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  roEid  between  Forum  Vbconii  (^Canei), 
as  smne  suppose,  and  Forum  Julii. 

Plmy  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ;  or  he 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  Tbe  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus 
has  pushed  the  knd  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  (^Geog.  dea  GauUs^  &c  iL  10)  thmks 
that  the  Argenteusof  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Argenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  carry 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentiere,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A  modem  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a  dlvery  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.     [India.] 

ARGENTE'OLUM  (It.  Ant  p.  423;  'Afy^p. 
T^Ao,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  Torienzo  or  Tomerasf), 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensb, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  (Argmton),  a  place  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modem  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Argenton 
is  SW.  of  Bourgeij  and  in  the  department  of  Indre, 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11:  Strastburg  on  the  Rhme^ 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  u 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  tiio 
name  of  Stratisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgum  in  the  NotUia,  Nithsrd, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  centun^(qnoted  by^D'AnviUe 
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and  others)^  speaks  of  it  as  having  once  the  naice  of 
Ar^entaria  "  nunc  antem  Stratzborg  vulgo  dicitor; " 
bat  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  giving  it  the  name 
of  Argentaria  instead  of  Argentoratam.  [ABGEir- 
TABIA.3  Zosimns  (iiL  3)  calls  the  place  'Af>- 
ydmeop.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Tribocci. 
The  Bomans  had  a  numn&ctorj  of  arms  at  Azgen- 
toratmn;  and  Jnlian  defeated  the  Alemanni  here. 
(Amm.  MaroeD.  xvi.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTOVAIUA.    [Abobktabia.] 

ABGIDA'VA.     [Arcidava.] 

ATIGILUS  ("AfyyiAof:  Eth.  'Apyi\u>s),A  city  of 
Macedonia  in  tiie  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi- 
polis  and  Brvnoiiscus.  It  was  fbonded  by  a  colony 
from  Andros.  (Thac  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  (vii.  115)  to  have  been  a  httle  to  the 
light  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  a  little  inland.  Its 
territory  must  have  been  extended  as  fur  as  the  right 
bank  of  the  Stiymon,  since  Gerdylium,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  opposite  Amj^polis,  belonged  to 
Argilus.  (Thnic.  v.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
joined  Brasidas  in  B.a  424,  on  account  of  their 
jealousy  of  the  important  dty  of  Amphipolis,  which 
the  Athenians  had  founded  in  thdr  neighbourhood. 
(Thuc.  iv.  103;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece j  vol.  iiL  p.  171.) 

ARGIKU'SAE  (al  'A/ryiyoMroi),  thire  small 
islands  near  the  mainland  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canae 
on  the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
tween Canae  and  Mjrtilene  in  Lesbos,  and  120  stadia 
from  Mytilene.  Thucydides  (viiL  101)  speaks  of 
Arginusae  of  the  miunland,  as  if  there  were  a  place 
on  the  mainland  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Spartans,  b.  g.  406.     (Xen.  HelL  I  6.) 

Stq>hanus  (s^v.^Apyiypowra)  describes  Aigennusa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,near  a  promontory 
Argennon.  This  description,given  on  the  authority  of 
Androtion,  does  not  suit  the  Arginusae ;  but  Stephanus 
does  not  mention  them  elsewh^  Pliny  (v.  3 1 )  pkices 
the  Arginusae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modem 
name  of  the  islands  is  said  to  be  Jaftot     [G.  L.] 

ARGIPPAEI  (*Ap7nnr(ubi,  according  to  the  com- 
mon text  of  Herod,  iv.  23;  but  two  good  MSS.  have 
*Opyitfiir€uoif  which  Dindorf  adopts;  'Ofryiffiirfoi, 
Zcnob.  Prov,  v.  25;  Arimphaei  or  Arymphaei,  Mela, 
Plin.  IL  in/,  cc),  a  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyoi^  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c.  25), 
the  country  was  imknown ;  only  the  Argippaei  stated 
that  these  mountains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
goats'  feet,  and  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
slept  for  nx  months;  "  but  this  stoiy,"  he  adds,  "  I 
do  not  at  all  acceift.**  East  of  the  Argippaei  dwelt 
the  Issedones;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  far  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  traffic  both  of 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Pontus. 

These  people  were  all  bald  from  their  birth,  both 
mflBi  and  women ;  flat-nosed  and  long-chinned.  They 
spoke  a  distinct  language,  but  wore  the  Scythian 
dress.  They  lived  on  the  fhiit  of  a  species  of  cheny 
(probably  the  Pnmus  paduty  or  Urd- cherry)^  the 
thick  juice  of  which  they  strained  through  cloths, 
and  drank  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk ;  and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
called  iffxV'  Their  flocks  were  few,  because  the 
pasUirage  was  scanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
under  a  tzee,  about  which  a  sort  of  blanket  was 
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hong  in  the  winter  Ally.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  though  carry^ 
ing  no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  thdr  decision;  and  idl  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throughout 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  hold  people 
(ol  ipaXeucpot)^  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

Mek(L  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  TanalSy  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Turcae,  a  rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  ArTmphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Bhipaeus,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  of  the  Ocean. 
A  precisely  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vi  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Mara  xxii.  8.  §  38 ;  Solin.  21.  s.  17 ;  Mar- 
cian.  Cap.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account, of  the  various  ofdnions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr's  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  gateral ;  for  there  are  several 
striking  points  a(  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  celebrated  fiible  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  liiey  are  placed,  are 
identified,  acceding  to  the  different  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
A  Ucdj  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guignes, 
MSm.  de  VAcad,  dee  Inacrip,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  551 ; 
Bitter,  Erdkmtde^  voL  iL  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Kor- 
haiU,  p.  292 ;  Heeren,  Idem,  L  2,  p.  299 ;  Bdilen, 
Indien,  i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  543 — 546; 
Fori)iger,  ii.  p.470.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGISSA.     [Aroura.] 

ARGITA  (^K^ira),  the  river  J5a»,  in  Ulster,  in 
Lwland.    (PtoL  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

ABGITHEA,  the  captal  of  Athamania,  a  dis- 
trict of  Epims,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountuns 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  KordkUj  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the'  ruins 
found  at  a  small  village  called  KnUovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

AKGITI.     [Akoos.] 

ARGOB  CAp7o«,  LXX:  Rdjib,  Robinson,  Pa- 
lestine, voL  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a  district  in  Bashan, 
£.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  {Deut  iiL  4,  13);  after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  Reland  (/a- 
laeat,  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  tiie  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragab  ('Paya^i,  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiii. 
18.  §  5),  which  Euscbius  (^Onomatt^  $,  v.  ArgoV) 
places  1 5  M.  P.  west  of  Gerasa.  Burkhardt  ( Travels  ' 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  city  in  those  of  El-Hossn  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (^Qftarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvL  p.  389)  conceives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [£.  B  J.] 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (6  'kfryoKucbs  <cdA»os), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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Bea  between  the  promontory  Aalea  in  Laoonia  and 
the  promontory  ScyUaeum  in  Troezeniaf  thos  in- 
cluding the  Hermonicns  Sinus.  (Strab.  viiL  pp. 
335,  368;  PoL  v.  91;  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  10;  Plin.  ir. 
6.  8.  9.) 

A'RGOLIS.    [Aroos.] 

ARGOS  (  rb  "Apyos :  JSth.  'ApytSif,  Arglviis, 
and  in  the  poets  Arggus),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians;  and  it  b  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  lAtin  word  "  ager."  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  "  Pe- 
lasgic  Argos  "  (t^  UtKourytKhy^ApyoSf  IL  ii.  681), 
and  the  "  Achaean  Argos  "  ("Aftyos  *AxauiKhVf  IL 
ix.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Peksgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Aroos  Pelasqi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations:  1. 
To  inchcate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (//.  il  559,  vL  224,  xiv.  119.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital {IL  i.  30,  ii.  108,  287,  iii.  75,  vL  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  opposition  to 
HeUas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Ck)rinth 
(ico^  '£AA((8a  Kot  tU<Tov  "Afyos^  Od.  i.  344;  oomp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  IL  ix.  141,  283;  Stiab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  "lasian 
Argos "  (^aurop  "ApyoSf  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  lasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  'Apythi 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
frequently  the  city  itself. 

I.  ArgoSf  the  district, 

Argos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Argous 
(^  *ApyoKi5)  by  Herodotus  (i.  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Argeia  (17  'Af^7«^ 
Thuc  V.  75;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Aroolicb  (^  'ApToXiW/,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bocmdod  by  the  territories  of  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
danrns;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Cynuria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolid  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  act^  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronio  and  Argolic  gul&, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  dbtricts  of  Epidauria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Romaa  Aigolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Herroionic  and  Argolic  gulfs  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phuus; 
Cleonae;  Kpidaurus;  Troezen;  Hermionb; 
Cynuria.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S  from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisiiun  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaums  on  the  E.  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Lessa  was  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  Englisli  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  424.)  The  pUun  m  which 
the  city  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  lai^gest 
pUins  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.  It  is  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
{Oed.  CoL  378)  t^  if oiXoi' "Apyoi.  This  plamwas 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  (^Apyos  linc6%oTov,  Horn.  IL  ii. 
287 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western ;  and  the  former  suffers  aa 
much  from  a  deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A  recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
"  are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
'their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land," — a  fact 
which  ofiers  a  palpable  expUnation  of  the  epithet 
"  very  thirsty "  {roXv^i^iov)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  hmd  of  Argos.  (/Z.  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a  marsh  or  morass.  It  was  here 
that  the  marsh  of  Lema  and  the  fathomless  Alcycmian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydra.  [Lerna.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  modem  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
successftil  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argivo 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  ii  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  b  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  learn 
that  the  "  dryer  parts  are  covered  with  com;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and  - 
kalarabdkkL*'     (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  phiin  of  Aigos  are  the 
Inachus  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  Inachus  ("I wixo»:  Bdnitea)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misium,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p,  370),  in  Mt.  Lyroeium,  a  northern 
offishoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receives 
a  tributary  called  the  Cephissus  (Kfi<purff6s)f  which 
rises  in  Mt  Lyrceinm  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iL  33.)  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction^ 
E.  of  the  city  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  sunmier.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
Charaorus  (XdpaSpos:  Xeria\  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  firom  its  proximity 
to  Aigos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xerid,  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  UtUe  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadms  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditioos, 
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were  obliged  to  nndergo  a  court  of  inquiry  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (Thuc.  ▼.  60; 
oomp.  Pans.  ii.  25.  §  2;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364.  Pdopotmesiaca^  p.  267 ;  Mure,  toI.  ii.  p.  161.) 
The  Ekasctus  (^E.paurlvos,  also  'Ap<rivoj,  Strab. 
TiiL  p.  371:  Kephaldri)  la  the  only  river  in  the 
plain  of  Argoe  which  flows  during  the  whole  year. 
Its  actual  course  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  very  short; 
but  it  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  same  stream 
as  the  river  of  Stymphalus,  which  disappeared  under 
Mt.  Apelauron,  and  made  it§  reappearance,  after  a 
subtemuiean  course  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  ol*  the 
rocks  of  Mt.  Chaon,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.  It  issi^es 
from  these  rocks  in  several  large  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  considerable  size  (hence  "  ingens  Erasinus,*' 
Ov.  Met,  XV.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  the 
plain  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  The  waters  of  this  river 
turn  a  great  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
is  now  called  "  The  Mills  of  Argos "  (oi  fii\oi  rov 
"Apyaut).  At  the  spot  where  the  Erasinus  issues 
from  Mt.  Chaon,  "  there  b  a  fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a  roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 
yards  into  the  mountain."  (Leake.)  It  is  perhaps 
from  this  cavern  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(from  x^i  X«»»^»  x*^"*)-  The  only  tributary  of 
the  Erasinus  is  the  Phrixus  (^p^ov.  Pans.  ii.  36. 
§  6,  38.  §  I ),  which  jwns  it  near  the  sea.  (Herod, 
vi.  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§§  6,  7,  24.  §  6,  viiL  22.  § 3;  Diod.  xv.  49 ;  Senec. 
dK.  iiL  26;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  357;  Phn.  iv.  5.  §  9; 
Leake,  Morta^  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112, 
aeq.,  Pelopon.  p.  384;  Ross,  JReisen  im  PelopormeSy 
p.  Ul.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 
torrents.  On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
proceeding  from  S.  to  N. :  I.  Tanus  (TdyoSj  Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  7),  or  Tanaus  (TayaSs^  Eurip.  £lecir 
413),  now  the  river  of  lAtkUy  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Pelopon. 
pp.  SOS,  340.)  2.  PoNTiNUS  (norrti'oy),  rising  in  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Athena  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  fomided  by  Da- 
nans.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  8;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Pelopon,  p.  368.)  3.  Ahymone  ("Afiv/jui- 
rif),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
immediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lerna.] 
4.  CHEisfARRHUS  (Xfi/tto^^os),  between  the  lake  of 
Lema  and  the  Erasinus.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  7;  Leake, 
MoreOf  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  we  find:  5.  Asterion  ('Acrrfpfcui'),  a  small 
torrent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
raeum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  by  Pausatiias  to  di^iappear  in  a  chasm.  No 
trace  ik  this  chasm  has  been  fotmd;  but  Mtu^  ob- 
Benred  that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 
2;  Mure,  vol.  iL  p.  180;  Leake,  Pelopon,  p.  262, 
•eq.)  6.  Electhbrion  (L\€ve4pioy),  a  snuffl  tor- 
rent  flowing  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  He- 
raeum.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  272.) 
From  a  passage  of  Eustathius  (in  Od,  xiii.  408), 
quoted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  this 
torrent  was  named  Cynadra  (KvniSpa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnedan  war  the  whole 
rf  the  Argeia  was  subject  to  Argos,  but  it  originally 
contained  several  independent  cities.  Of  the^ie  the 
most  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
iteelt  Argos  is  sittiated  about  3  miles  from  the 
Ma.  Mycenae  is  between  6  and  7  miles  N.  of  Argos ; 
vkI  Tiryns  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Argos.     Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2  miles  beyond  Tiryns. 
A  list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  diflerent  roads  leading  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant:— 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  pf  Eileithyia  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
throTigh  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a  long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Tretus 
{6  Tpijr6s')  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ;  and  is  now  called  Dervendki. 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331 ; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  (^c.)  a  footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Contoporia  (Kokto- 
jrof)(a,  Pol.  xvi.  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantlneia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  different  directions.  (Paus.  iL  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
the  two  roads,  called  Primus,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Charadrus :  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Ross  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  tho 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes^  p.  1 30,  seq. : 
Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  37 1 ,  seq. )  For  further  details  re- 
specting thehe  roads  see  Mantineia.  The  Pruius 
after  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oemob]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt  Artemisium  {Malev6s)^  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tineia  and  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Plilia*ia,at  the  di.stance  of 
60  stadia  from  Omcae.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Orneae.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  carry  us  hr  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyom'a,  (Ross,  J  bid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Omeae  the  road'  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  [Man- 

TIKKIA.] 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus (Kephaldri),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  T^ea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenchreae 
[Cenchrkae]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (voXv- 
ofSpia)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Pontinus 
iu  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountuiu,  probably  the  CR£oroLUM'(Kp(anrJAoi') 
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of  Stnbo  (viiL  p.  376),  and  turns  sonthwards  to  the 
Khan  of  Daotdi^  whov  it  is  jcuned  bj  a  ibot-path 
leading  fnm  Lena.  From  tins  spot  the  road  runs 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hysiae  [Htsiab],  and  crossing 
Mt.  rarthenium  enters  the  territory  ol  Tegea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  5,  seq. ;  Leake,  Jforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  seq. ; 
Boss,  tS.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
inile  from  the  Eraainus,  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a  pyramid  are 
fcund,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  rocky  emineooe 


RUDCS  OF  A  PraAMIO  HI  THE  ABOEIA. 

among  the  lower  decUvities  of  Mt  Chaon.  Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives,  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (iL  24.  §  7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  "  The  masonry  of  this  ediiSce 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks, 
with  a  tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  peces.  The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  st(nies,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  synmietry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  oflF  one  comer  of  the 
building.  In  this  angle  there  is  a  doorway,  con- 
sisting of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  formed  by  hori- 
xontal  layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a  passage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault"  (Mure,  voL  iL  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A  second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  §  7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos  and  Tiryns;  a  third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  {Ttinerary  of  Greece,  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  £pidaurus;  and  there 
was  probably  a  fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  iL  38.  §  4.)  It  is  a  curious  drcunutance 
that  p3rramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  m  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  ca&> 
nection  with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  T^ea,  till  it  reaches  the  Erasinus,  where 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lema.  [Lerna.]  (Paus.  ii. 
36.  §  6,  seq.)  Ailer  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Genbsium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
liave  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
\illage  of  Kyv^L  To  the  S.  of  KyvSri  hegim  the 
nig^  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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Anigraea  fAi'irpaZa),  running  along  the  wwit  into 
the  pUin  of  Thyrea.  [Cymuria.]  (Pans.  ii.  88. 
§  4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  tlie  Thyre- 
atic  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And- 
voloe  ('AMitfoXor),  which  is  a  copious  source  of  fresh 
water  rismg  in  the  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  narrow  beadi  under  the  cUfis.  Leake  obaerved 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as,  to  form  a  oomrex 
surfooe,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evklently  the  exit  of  a  subter> 
raneoos  river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  oorr**- 
sponds  with  the  Dme  (A6^)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
aoc(ailing  to  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  §  2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  Pedioa  in  the  Mantinjfft. 
(Leake,  vol.  iL  p.  469,  seq.;  Ross,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lenw, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  across 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  road,  which 
is  described  by  pausanias,  stood  a  small  village 
called  Temenion  (Ti}/ifVioy),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenus,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachus  and  the 
Erasmus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Ross,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elaeus.     [Elastts,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tuyns  issued  from  the  gate  Dianv- 
pares.  [Tieths.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [Naupua],  a  second 
in  a  south-easterly  duection  past  Asine  [Asine]  to 
Troezen,  and  a  third  in  a  more  easterly  direction  to 
Epidaurus.  Near  the  hst  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.     [Midea.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Ueraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  Lisued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam- 
pares  and  Eileithyia. 

IL  Argos,  the  City. 

Anoos  (jh  "AfTios),  usually  called  Aroi  (-orum) 
by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about  three  miles  fnan 
the  sea,  in  the  pkun  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pehugic  name  for  a  citadel  (Adipura,  Adptcou,  Pans, 
ii.  23.  §  8;  Strab.  viii. p.  370;  Dionys.  L 21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  skipes.  (Mure,  vd.  iL 
p.  183.)  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inhaluted  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoronoiis,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
ronens,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  was  called  Sum 
*ofwyuc6¥.  (Paus.  iL  15.  §  5.)  The  descendants 
of  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; but  Gelanor,  the  last  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danai,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
generaL  (Apollod.  iL  1.)  Danaus  and  his  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisius  and  Proetus,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,  divided  the  territory  between  them« 
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the  former  ruling  at  Argoe,  and  tbe  latter  at  Tirjns. 
J'eneos,  the  son  of  Danafe',  and  grandson  of  Acrisius, 
fbnnded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  wliich  now  became  the 
chief  city  in  Uie  Argeia.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  4,  16. 
§  5;  ApoUod.  iL  2.)  Eurystheus,  the  grandson  of 
Perseos,  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
by  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  The  latter  trans- 
mitted his  power  to  his  son  or  grandson  Agamemnon, 
*"  king  <^  men,"  who  exercised  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  the  Argeian  territoiy,  and  a  con- 
aderaUe  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Homer  represents 
Mycenae  as  the  first  ci^  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Argos, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Diomedes,  as  a  subor- 
dinate place.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamenmon, 
united  under  his  sway  both  Aigos  and  Mycenae,  and 
sabseqnentlj  Lacedaemon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus.  Under  Orestes 
Aigos  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tisaraenns, 
the  Dmans  invaded  Peloponnesus,  expelled  Tisame- 
BUS,  and  became  the  rulers  uf  Argos.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  Argoe  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  history  of  Argos.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  neither 
deny  nor  afBnn.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Achaeans,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
had  supplanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 
[AcHAEi.]  According  to  the  common  legend,  the 
Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  population ;  but  it  b  now  gone- 
nlly  admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
blow  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  of  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  population. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  Meesene  third.     Herodotus  states  (i.  82),  that 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  eastern  coa^t  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cythera 
and  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
Jtend,  which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Heradeids.     The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  exclusively  firom  her  own  territory,  but  also 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  league  of 
aevend   other   important   Doric   cities.      Cleonae, 
Phlius,  Si(^on,  EpicUnnis,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Aegina  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
ostensibly  framed  for  religious  purpoees,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a  political  ascendency.     This 
league,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Amphictyonia  (Paus.  iv.  5.  §  2) ;  and  its  patron  god 
was  ApoUo  Pythaeus.     There  was  a  temple  to  this 
ffA  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
boly  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argos.    This  league  continued  in  existence  even  as 
late  as  B.  c.  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
greatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argives  in  that 
year  condemning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500  talents  each,  because  they  had  fiirmshed  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  Jiips  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herod.  vL  92.)    The 
itHgioQs  8U|iremacy  continued  till  a  later  time;  and 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives  still  cMmed 
offerings  from  the  confederate  states  to  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  Pythaeus  on  the  Larissa.     (Thuc  v.  53; 
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comp.  MUUer,  Dorians^  i.  7.  §  14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  cd:  Argos,  who  is  repre-  . 
sented  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  b.  o.  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunctian  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (^DicL 
of  Biogr,  art.  PkeidonJ) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually  declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  bectune  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  o£  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Argos.  Several  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a  victory  gidned  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  wliich  is  assigned  to  b.  c.  669.  (Paus.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained  permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  Uie 
Spartan  Othryades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod. 
L  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.)  But  the 
great  blow,  wliich  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiryns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Argive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Paus.  ii.  20.  §  8 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  33 ;  Plut 
de  Virt,  Mid.  p.  245;  Suid.  a.  v.  Tt\4<rU^a);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
C(HnpIetely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession' 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  reUted,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  np,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refiige  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod,  vi  83.)  These  slaves,  as  Miiller 
has  remarked  {Boriana,  iii  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnei>ii  or  bondsnoen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a  Grecian  state.  The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Spartans;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  secret  offers  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
150.)  But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  citizenship  to  many  of  the  Perioeci,  and 
to  distiibute  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  (Aristot.  Pol  v.  2.  §  8.)  Further,  m 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Aj^os.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiiyns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  cities,  which  followed  the 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argos 
The  Argives  dcstivyod  Mycenae  in  ik  c.  468  (lAod 
iigitized  by  V 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Paus.  viii.  16.  §  5);  and  about  the 
Bame  time  we  may  place  the  destraction  of  Tiryiifi, 
Hysiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  tlie  Argeia. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  xii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  had  been  essen- 
tially a  Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons :  —  I.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hyrnathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (MUUer,  Dorians^  iiL  5.  §§1,  2.)  2.  A 
class  of  Perioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  Muller  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  §  2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Omeatae  f^m  the  town  of 
Omeae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Ornea.e.]  3.  A  class  of  bond- 
slaves, named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heracleid  Temenus 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Paus.  ii.  19.  §  2;  Plut,  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period ;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
iuhabitanto  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citizens.  (Hermann,  Griech.  StaatsaU.  §  23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §  2);  for  the  Council  (fiovk-fj) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesiau  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  V.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  "  Boule,"  the  "  Eighty,"  and  the  *'  Artynae " 
(^Aprvvai).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
**  Eighty "  was  a  more  aristocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
tliis  coimcil  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc,  I.  c);  but  nothmg  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  tlieir  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democrat  ical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  §  5;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a  niilitary  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quure  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc. 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a  truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
liad  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Peloponnesian  alUes  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  fevourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a  league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mautineians, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  foUowmg  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  form  a  treaty  witli 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43—47):  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  close 
connection  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
an  oligarchicaT  party  at  Argos  in  favour  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regiment  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant nndlitary  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc.  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  while  tlie  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
tills  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assisted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  for(«. 
(Thuc.  v.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  fixHn  the  city.  The  Argives  now- 
renewed  their  alliance  with  tlie  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  iJieir  territory, 
and  destroyed  tiie  walls.  (Thuc  v.  82,  83.)  Daring 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc.  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a  later  time  tlie  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  tlie  war  whii  h  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  kmg  in  b.  c.  395;  and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oUgarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  "XKvraXiaiJubs,  or  club-law.  (Diod.  xv.  58 ; 
Plut  Praec.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  814,  b.;  MUller,/6Mf.  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
suteequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plut  Pyrrh.  34;  for  details  see  Diet. 
ofBiogr.  art.  Pyrrhus.)  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  mamtained  their  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratus  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  'Argos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Argives  tlien 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  229.  (Pol.  ii.  44 ; 
Plut  Aral.  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (PoL  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pol.  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xxxli.  18);  but  with  the 
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exception  of  these  teraporaiy  occnpations,  it  con- 
tinaed  to  belong  to  the  Achaean  lea^e  till  the  final 
eonqoest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argos  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popnlons 
cities  in  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
war  with  Oleomenes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens;  bnt 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiui  war  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers.  Lysias,  in  b.  c.  402,  says 
that  Argos  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citizens  (Dionys.  Lya.  p.  531);  and  there  were  pro- 
bably not  less  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
time.  But  16,000  citizens  will  give  a  total  free 
population  of  66,000.  If  to  these  we  add  the  slaves 
and  the  Perioeci,  the  aggregate  calculation  cannot 
have  been  less  than  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
its  territory.     (Clmton,  F. H.  vol.ii.  p.  424,  seq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
wor«»hip  of  the  gods  than  Argos.  Hera  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
godden  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a  Dorian  di- 
vinitj,  and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Argives ;  but  her  worship  was  adopted 
by  the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  honours  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
in  B,c.  195  we  find  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  "  Juno  regina,  cujus  in 
tutela  Argi  sunt**  (Li v.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
temple  of  this  goddess,  called  the  Heraeum,  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  city ;  and  in 
the  heroic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  management  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  vol  i.  pp. 
226,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  t^e  temple  be- 
longed  to  the  Argives,  who  had  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  flairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  oflSce  for  life;  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 
ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  there  was  a  magnificent 
procession  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  dty  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen.  (Herod,  i.  31 ;  Cic.  Twc.  L  47;  for  details, 
see  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Ileraea.)  Respecting  the 
site  of  this  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  some  remarks  are  made  below. 

In  the  city  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  of 
Hera,  one  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antheia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  (Pans.  iL  22. 
§  1).  But  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3,  seq.)  as  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  temples  in  the  city.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  Danaus.  It  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  Agora  (Thuc.  ▼.  47),  which  So- 
phocles therefore  calls  "the  Lyceian* Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god**  (tow  \vkokt6vov  dtov  hyoph 
AvKftos,  Sopli.  Eiectr.  6 ;  comp.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31  ; 
Leake,  Moreu^  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  Tliere  was  also 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  on  the  Acropolis,  which, 
as  we  have  alieady  seen,  was  a  common  sanctuary 
for  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
confederacy  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1  ;  Thuc.  v.  53.) 
There  were  temples  to  several  other  gods  in  Argos ; 
but  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples  of  Zens  Larissaeus  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Pans. 
iL  24.  §  3  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 

The  great  number  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 
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which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  tlie  5th 
cerjtury,  B.C.,  under  Ageladas,who  was  the  teacher 
of  Pheidias,  Myron,  and  Polycleitus,  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  in  antiquity.  (See  these  names  in 
the  Diet  ofBiogr.")  Music  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Argos  at  an  early  period  ;  and  in  tho 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  131)  the  best  musicians  in  Greece.  Sa- 
cadas,  who  flourished  about  this  period  (b.  c.  590 — 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Gi*eek  musicians,  was  a  native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  obtained  distinction  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician ;  and  the  Argive  Telesilla,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Oleomenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyric  Muses  (^Dict.  ofBiogr,  art.  Sacadas 
and  Telesilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  paid  to  public  afiiurs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  fame  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
Brut.  13).  The  Ai-gives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  V.H.m.  15 ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 
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The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position  of  some  parts  of  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a  minute 
ac(K>nnt.  The  modeVn  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  b  evident  fix)m'the  exist 
ing  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  the  mountain 
called  Larissa  was  included  within  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  "  The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygonal  style.    There  are, 
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however,  considerable  vestiges  of  other  lines  of  wall, 
of  massive  Cyclopian  structure,  on  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  hill  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
lower  town."  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.)  Euripides,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  alludes  to  the  Cjdopian  walls 
of  Argos,  {"Apyos,  Xya  rtixri  ^dlva  KvKK&ifC 
ovpdifia  v4ijunntu,  Troad.  1087  ;  *Apytia  rtixri  «o2 
KvicAonrcW  ir6KiVj  Here  Fur.  15.)  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  substructions  that  the  ancient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modem  citadel,  consisted  of  an  outer 
wall  or  rampart,  and  of  an  inner  keep  or  castle.  The 
latter  occupied  a  square  of  about  200  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  city 
walls  may  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the  hilL  Th^ 
are  marked  with  a  black  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direction  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
As  no  reiTiains  of  the  city  walls  can  be  traced 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  ancient  city;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  leas  than  5  miles 
in  drcamferenoe. 

We  learn  from  Livy  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
("  nam  duas  [aroes]  habent  A^"  Liv.  xxxiv.  25). 
This  second  citadel  was  probably  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  Larissa,  and  which 
rises  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connecting  tins  hill  with  the  Larissa  is 
called  D&X9&  (Atipds)  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  |  1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  Aspis  ('A<nrf  j,  Plut. 
Pyrrh,  32,  CUom.  17,  21),  since  a  shield  was  sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town ;  whence  the 
proverb  &s  r^P  iv  "ApYw  dcnr^Sa  KoOtKi&p.  (7j&- 
nob.  vi.  62;  Plut.  Prov.  AlexaneL  44;  Suid.;  Mlil- 
ler,  DorioMj  App.  vi.  §  9.) 

There  are  considerable  remams  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Larissa.  In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  are  some  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Larissa  there  are  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
miles  beyond  the  village  of  Belissi  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  Pyrrhus,  a  building  rf  white 
marble;  on  which  were  sctdptured  the  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figures  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhus  was  burnt;  but  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  ndghbouring  temple  of  Demeter, 
where  he  died,  and  his  shield  was  idQSxed  above  the 
entrance.  (Pans.  ii.  2 1 .  §  4.)  A  street  named  Coele 
(K01A17,  Pans.  ii.  23.  §  1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Larissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Deiras.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a  subterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  brazen  chamber  {6  xoAkoDs 
ddKofAos)  in  which  Danae  was  confined  by  her  father 
Acrisius.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  7  ;  comp.  Soph.  ArUig. 
948;  comp.  Hor.  Carta,  iii.  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
sium, called  Ctlarabis  (Kv\dpa€is)j  firom  the  son 
of  Sthenelus,  was  situated  outside  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  to  Livy. 
(Paus.  iL 22.  § 8;  Liv.  xxxiv. 26;  Plut.  Cleom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diamperes 
(Aiafiirfp4s).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pyrrhus 
entered  the  city  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Plut. 
Ptfrrh.  32.)  Tlie  king  fell  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Licymnius  in  a  street  leading  from  the  agora  to  the 
gymnasium.     (Plut  Pt^rrh.  34;  Paus.  iL  22.  §  8.) 


ARGOS. 

Tlie  principal  gates  of  Argos  appear  to  have  been  s 
1.  The  gate  of  Eileithyia,  so  called  from  a  neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddess,  leading  to  Mycenae 
and  Cleonae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  3)  2.  The  gate  of 
Deiras  (cu  wvXol  ai  frpbs  rp  AftpoSi),  leading  to 
Mantineia.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiras,  Leake  ob- 
8er>ed  an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  marks  predsely  the  position  of  this  gate. 
(Paus.  iL  25.  1 1.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tegea. 
(Paus.  ii.  24.  §  5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
nium.  5.  The  gate  Diamperes,  leading  to  Tiryns, 
Nauplia  and  Epidaurus.  6.  A  gate  leading  to  the 
Heraeum.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Argos, 
see  Leake,  Motm^  vol.  iL  p^  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  Uie  Heraeum, 
which  long  eluded  the  researches  of  all  travellers  in 
Greece.  Its  remuns  were  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  1831,  by  General  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
describes  (ii.  17.  §  1)  the  Heraeum  as  situated  at 
the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  Mycenae,  to  the  left 
of  the  route  between  that  city  and  Argos,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a  mountain  called  Euboea;  and 
he  adds,  that  on  one  side  of  it  flowed  the  Eleutherion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Astericn,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abyss.  "  These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  height,  rising,  in  a  somewhat  insulated  form, 
from  the  base  of  (me  of  the  highest  mountains  that 
bound  the  phun  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  nules  from  Mycenae,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  15  stadia  of  Pausanias.**  (Mure,  vol. 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
from  Argos  between  5  and  6  miles,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (i.  31).  Strabo  (vilL 
p.  368)  says  tliat  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Ajgos,  and  10  from  Mycenae,  but  each  of  these 
measurements  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Heraeum 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  the  n^ligence  of  the  priestess 
(Thuc  iv.  133),  whereupon  Eupolemus  was  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Pausa- 
nias. The  new  Heraeum  was  built  a  little  below 
the  ancient  one;  but  the  substructions  of  the  latter 
were  still  seen  by  Pausanias  (ii.  17.  §  7).  The 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated  b  an  irre- 
gular triangular  platform,  with  its  apex  pointing 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argos. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  thvee  esplanades  or  ter- 
races,  rising  in  gradation  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity.     The  central  one 
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1.  Heraeum.  i    4.  Mt  Acraea. 

2.  Old  Heraeum.  5.  River  EleuUierion 

3.  Mt.  Euboea.  I    6.  River  Asterion. 
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of  tbe  three  b  supported  by  a  massiTe  Cyclopiun 
sabstniction,  stOl  in  good  preservation,  and  a  con- 
spicnoQS  object  from  some  distance.  This  Cyclopian 
wall  b  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
which  Paosanias  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Heraeam  bnilt  by  Eapolemn&  Here  Ge- 
neral Gordon  made  some  excavations,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  tiie  tail  of  a  peacock  m  white 
marbk.  This  terrace  has  substructions  of  regular 
Hellenic  masonry,  forming  a  breastwork  to  the  base 
of  the  triai^le  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  is  about  250  yards;  its 
grpatest  breadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrents  between  wluch  the  Heraenm 
stood,  the  north-western  was  the  Eleutherion,  and  the 
south-ea^tom  the  Asterion.  [See  above,  p.  201 ,  a.] 
Pausanias  says  that  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daughters,  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Euboea 
was  the  mountain  on  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
fieraeum  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
against  it;  and  Pmsymna  the  region  below  it 
(Mure,  ToL  ii  p.  177,  seq.;  Leake,  Pdopon.  p. 
258,  seq.) 

l^piia  was  the  harbour  of  Aigos.   fNAUPUA.] 
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OOOr  OF  ABOOS. 

ABGOS  AMPHrLCCHICUM  CApyos  t^  »AM^t- 
Aoxuc^:  Eih,  ^Apytios :  Neohhort)^  the  chief  town 
of  Amphilochia,  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ambradot  gulf,  on  the  river  Luuhus. 
Its  territory  was  called  Axgeia  (^Apycfa).  Its  inha- 
bitsntB  laid  daim  to  their  city  having  been  colo- 
nized from  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
fered. According  to  one  tradition,  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Amphiaxatte,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Argos  on  his  return  from  Troy,  emi- 
grated fimm  hk  native  place,  and  founded  a  dty  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Ambradot  gulf.  According 
to  another  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochus.  (Thuc 
fi.  68 ;  Strab.  p.  326;  comp.  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  7.) 
But  whether  the  dty  owed  its  origin  to  an  Aj^ve 
cokny  or  not,  we  know  that  the  Amphilochi  were 
regankd  as  barbarians,  or  a  non-Hellenic  race,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war,  and  that 
shortiy  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  the  only  p(»tion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
come Heflenized.  This  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
from  Ambracia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  dty 
to  reside  along  with  them.  The  Ambradots,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
ibe  town,  with  its  territory,  exclusively  for  them- 
sehres.  The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Acaruanians,  and  both 
people  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly  sent  a  force  under  Phormio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  the  Amtraciots  as  slaves,  and  re- 
stored the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acama- 
idans,  both  of  whom  now  oomclnded  an  aUiance  with 


Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  b.c.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambraciots,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Aigos,  but 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  territory.  (Thuc  iL  68.)  In  B.a  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  histoiy  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  pUu;es  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ajgoe,  it  requires  to  be  related  a  little  in 
detaiL  The  Ambradots  having  recdved  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  (^OXirai),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3  miles)  from 
Argos  itself.  Thereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a  spot  called  Crenae  (Kp^vai),  or  the  Wells 
at  no  great  distance  &om  Argos.  Meantime  Eury- 
lochus, with  the  Pelopcmnesian  forces,  had  marched 
through  Acamania,  and  had  succeeded  in  jdn- 
ing  the  Ambradots  lit  Olpae,  passmg  unperodved 
between  Argos  itself  and  the  Acamanian  fi>rce 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(MirrpiJroAu),  a  place  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortiy  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Acaruanians  to  take  the  conmiand  of 
thdr  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambradot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  deep  ravine:  and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gamed  a  decisive  victory,  and 
Euiylochus  was  sl^  in  the  battie.  This  victory 
vas  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambradots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambrada,  to  beg  for  rdnfbrcements;  and  a  large 
Ambradot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  AmplS- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectivdy  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomeno 
(*l5o/u^i^).  The  leaser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  n(n^em  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  knovni 
that  the  Ambradots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
bradots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  thdr  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibility  of  resist, 
ance.  Thucydides  considers  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
dots to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian dty  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nicias;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambrada  at 
once,  the  dty  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  Ambraciots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  conduded  a  peacjs^rith  the  Am- 
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braciots  for  100  years.     (Thuc.  iii.   105 — 114; 
Grote,  Hut,  of  Greece^  vol.  vi.  p.  408,  &c.) 

We  know  little  more  of  the  history  of  Argos. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  .tlie  Aetolians,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ambrada:  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Boman  general,  M.  Fulvios,  took  np  his  quarters, 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  audi.  13.) 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  'removed  to  the  former  city,  and  Argos  was 
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1.  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

2.  Limnaea. 

3.  Bay  ofKervasara. 

4.  Crenae  (Armyroi). 

5.  Olpae  {Arapi), 

6.  Metropolis. 

7.  The  greater  Idomene. 

8.  The  le:>ser  Idomene  (^Paleopyrgd). 
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henceforth  deserted.  (Anth.  Graec.  ix.  553.)  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  later  writers,  (Plin.  iv. 
1;  Mel.  ii.  3;  PtoL  iii.  14.) 

The  site  of  Argos  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  105),  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  sea.  Polybius  (xxii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  and,  Livy  (xxxviii.  10)  22  miles  from 
Ambracia.  Lealce  places  it  in  the  plain  of  VlMuiy 
at  the  modem  village  of  Neokkorij  where  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objection 
to  Neokhori  as  the  site  of  Argos  is,  that  Neokhori 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast; 
whereas  Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argos  as  a  maritime  city.  But  it  b  very 
probable  that  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
parates Neokhori  from  the  iidet  of  Armyro^  may 
have  been  rendered  shallower  than  it  was  formerly 
by  alluvial  depositions,  and  that  it  may  once  have 
afforded  a  commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  Neokhori  from  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  assigned  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Neokhori 
also  is  the  river  of  Ainadha,  corresponding  to  the 
Inachus,  on  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  the  remaias  of  Argos,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kervasaraj  which  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  visited  tlie 
country  in  1830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Argos:  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [Liunaea]. 
Fixing  the  site  of  Argos  at  Neokhori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  426.  Crenae  probably 
corresponds  to  Armyro  on  the  coast,  SW.  of  Argos ; 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  Hellenic 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  is  a  consider- 
able lagoon,  which  was  piubably  not  so  large  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  Demosthenes  from  that  of  Eurylochus,  seems  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  the  higoon  from 
the  north,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been  a  place  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  extremity  <^  the 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thucydides  ex- 
pressly mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and-  there  is  no  reason  to  snppot»e 
them  only  different  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dem commentators  have  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Am- 
bradots,  is  the  pass  of  Makrworo^  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  corresponds 
to  the  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  occu- 
pied; while  the  northem  extremity,  where  the  Am- 
braciots  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Paleopyrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  plan  on  the  opposite  co- 
lumn. The  outline  of  the  coast  is  taken  from  Wolfe's 
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nmnej;  the  names  are  inserted  on  Leake's  airthoritj, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
nmaxks.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toI.  ir.  p.  238, 
seq.;  Wolfe,  Journal  of  GtographictU  Society,  Td. 
iiL  p.  84,  seq.) 

ARGOS  HITPIUM.    [Abpl] 

ARGOS  ORE'STICUM  CVXJ^*  'Op«<m/r<Jr), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  beoi 
fimnded  by  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  tIL  p.  326.) 
Strabo  (£  c.)  places  these  Orestae  in  Epims;  and 
tliej  must  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
donian Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  soorces  of  the 
Haliacmcn,  on  the  ftontieis  of  Illyria..  Stephanns  B. 
(«.  V,  'Afyos)  mentions  an  Aigos  in  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  Argos  Oresticnm;  and  Hierodes  (p^  641) 
also  speaks  of  a  Macedonian  Argos.  Moreover, 
Ptolemy  (iii  13.  §§  5,  22)  distinguishes  dearly 
between  an  Epirot  and  a  Macedonian  Orestias,  as- 
signing to  each  a  town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mace- 
donian Argos  appears  to  have  been  a  difierent  place 
from  Argos  Oresticnm.  The  former  was  probably 
aitaated  in  the  plain  of  AnaaeHtMOf  near  the  soorees 
cf  the  HaHacmop,  which  plain  is  called  **  Aigcetaens 
Campos"  by  Livy  (xxrii  33;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  roL  ir.  p.  121,  who,  however,  conlbonds  the 
Macedonian  Argos  with  Argos  Oresticnm).  The 
site  of  Argos  Oresticnm  b  uncertain;  but  a  modem 
writer  plaoes  it  near  Ambrada,  since  Stephanns  calls 
tiie  Orestae  (t.  v.)  a  Moloesian  peofOe.  (Tafel,  in 
Paoly's  Reaieneyd  toL  i.  p.  738.) 

ABGOS  PELA'SQICUM  ('A^of  neXocryiir^Jy), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  681)  to 
signify  ihie  whole  of  Theesaly.  Some  critics  have 
snppoeed  that  by  Pelasgio  Argos  the  poet  alladed  to 
a  dty,  and  that  this  dty  was  the  same  as  the  Thos- 
safian  Larissa;  but  it  has  been  correctly  observed, 
"  that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  Pehugic 
Aigos  is  named  marks  a  separation  of  the  poet's 
tc^»graphy  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
that  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pdasgic  Ar- 
gos he  meant  Pdasgic  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
doded  within  the  mountains  Cnemis,  Oeta,  Pmdus, 
and  (Hympos,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea; 
in  short,  Thnsaly  m  its  most  extended  sense." 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeee,  toL  ir.  p.  532.) 

ARGOTS  PORTUS.     [Ilva.] 

ARGU'RA  {"Apyovpa:  Eth,  'Afryoupmos).  1. 
Called  ABonsA  (^Apyiaea)  in  Homer  (il  ii.  738)^ 
a  town  in  Pdasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  nsar  Larissa.  The  distance  between  this  pkoe 
and  Larissa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Schdiast  oo  Apdknius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Homer  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  si^pposes 
the  site  of  Aigura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tumuli  at 
a  little  distance  fipom  Larissa,  extending  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
SchoL  m  ApoU,  Bhod,  L  40;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Eustath.  ed  Illc,\  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼oL  iiL  p.  367,  rol.  Iv.  p.  634.) 

2.  Also  called  Abousa  ("Apyowa.),  a  town  m 
Etiboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Denn.  m  Mid.  p.  567 ; 
Staph.  B.  «.  v.;  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ABQYTHEA  (*Af»7v^^),  a  place  mentiooed  in 
the  Homeric  Hynm  to  Apdlo  (432)  along  with 
Aran,  and  ther^re  probably  a  town  in  Tri^yliju 

A'RGTRE  CApyuf^  uirrp^oKts),  the  capital  of 
the  large  ishmd  of  Jabadin,  which  Ptolemy  places 
&  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  {Malaig  Pemnamlay, 
npposed  by  some  to  be  SmnatrOj  by  others  Jaom, 
(Ptd.  viL  2.  §29,  TiiL  27.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARGYRA.    [Patrak.] 

ARGTHIA  C^pyvpia),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
phu  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
{TireboU)y  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  {Eeheareheij  ^, 
ToL  L  p.  259)  found  the  dd  sihrer  mines,  from  wUch 
the  pkce  took  its  name,  2^  miles  from  Tireboli. 

There  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  (Ene  or  EiniehY  according  to  Groskurd's 
l^c^ (Translation  ofStrabo,  vol  ii.  p.  580)so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.       [G.  L.] 

ARGTRim  ('Af>7vpiyoi),  an  Epirote  people 
dwdling  on  the  Cerauniau  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghffr6ka*trOy  a  place  near 
the  river  Dkryno,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
Arghfrdkastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia 
(Lycq)hr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *Apyvpufot;  Cr»- 
men's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼d.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  Antiooneia;  Aous.) 

ARGYRIPA.    [Arfi.] 

A'RIA  (i^'Apio,  St^h.  B.:  'Af>«(a,  Ptd.  ri.  17. 
§  1 ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii  24,25;  *kp*Unf  yri,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax :  Eth.  "hptot  and  "hpttot,  Axii),  a  province  on  the 
KE.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  Haamras),  whkh  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  £.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  Jfomtaint\  on  the  &  by  the 
deserts  of  Garmania  (JSTsrman),  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  mountains  Bfasdoranus  a"d  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
dther  imperfectli^  investigated  by  the  andents,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.     [Ariak a.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactiians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  ef  Dardns  (Herod,  iiu  93),  the  Parthians^ 
Chcnsmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  (''Apciot),  are 
gnmped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
he  states  (Herod.  viL  2)  that  the  Modes  were  uri-. 
ginally  called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  eUmographical 
one.     [Ariaha.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  staflia  long- 
and  300  brwd,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country* 
between  Meehed  and  Herdt, — a  posikioi  which  ia 
recondleable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Ariay  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana^  possessed 
mountains  and  wdl-watered  vaD^ys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  statiMi 
by  Ptdemy,  agree  very  well  with  thoee  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  §  1)  that  Aria  has  Maigiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  gieat  desert  of  Yead  vA 
Kimum)  on  the  W.,  Drugiaiia  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  moontains  on  the  £.  At  present  thia 
district  contains  the  eastern  yor^aaiii  Kbord$dn  and 
the  western  of  AfghdnittAn,  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Anns  [  j^ius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing dties:  Artacoana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a  k>og  list  of  provinces  and  dties^ 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
oonld  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
hmits  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  comnre» 
hnded  within  the  w^er  range  of  Ariana.       [  V.  J 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  insoriptioof  AmiA.  cnaua, 
CUHBABIA.;  bat  Eckhd  reguds  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  bekog  as  uncertain  (vd.  L 
p.  14).    Ukert  sappoeee  tha  site  cC  Aria  t»  be  at 
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AriszOi  near  SevUle  (vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p.  376;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp,  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

ARIA  CIVITAS  ('Apcfo,  PtoLvL  17.  §7;  Aris, 
Tab,  Peutinger,),  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  bj  the  modem 
fferdt,  which  is  sitOAted  on  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Heri-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  tliere 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  dties  in  Aria  are  really  but  dlfierent  tiUes 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica- 
tions  of  the  same  name  oocur  in  diffisrent  authors; 
thus  in  Arrian  (Anab.  iiL  25),  Aitaooaoa  ('Apra- 
it6oiMa)\  in  Strab.  zL  p.  516,  'A/rroiuU^ ;  in  PtoL vL 
5.  4,  'Afroiccb'a,  or  'ApriK^ro,  placed  by  him  in 
Parthia, — where  also  Amm.  Marc.,  xziii.  6,  {daces 
Artacana;  in  laid.  Char.  *A(ntK6vw;  and  in  Plin. 
tL  23.  25,  Articabene.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arius.  Stiabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alez- 
andreia  Ariana  ('AA€|cb^pcia  ^  iv  'Ap^it),  Plinj 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (L  e.  'ApcW),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  cf  the 
same  rirer.  Now,  accordmg  to  a  memorial  verse 
still  ourrent  among  the  people  of  Herdt,  that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  daima  of  the  ancient  ca^dtal 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  he  was  but  a  short  time  in  Aria.  (Mohun 
LalL  Jowm.  As.  Soe.  Bmg,  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  firom  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alezandreia 
favours  its  identification  with  Herdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koun)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M. 
Barbie  de  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  site  ni  Ftuk- 
infff  a  town  on  tii»  HeH  river,  one  stage  from  Herdt, 
mA.  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  Ob^  ten  fiirsakhs 
from  fferdt,  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D*Anville  at  Farrah  ;  but  botJi  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  lunits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Heeren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  *Kpia,  (Bawl.  Jovm.  As.  Soc 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  rooeived  new  names 
from  thear  Bfacedonian  coaqaerors.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
pp.  1 50 — 153 ;  Barbitf  de  Bocage,  HittarienM  dAlex- 
<mdre,  App.  p.  193;  M.  Jaoquet,  Jown.  A^iaiiquej 
Oct.  1892;  Heeren,  Researches,  vol  L)        [V.] 

ARIA  INSULA.     [Arewas.] 

ARIA  LACUS  (i^  *Va  \i^,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  Drangiana  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  otUed  Zarah  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  far  to  the  N.,  and 
lias  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Ajrius. 
H.  Bumonf  (Contm.  swr  le  Yagna,  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  ^n  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  acyoining 
ihe  wider  limite  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARXACA  QP^uuc^  2abivciv),  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresp(mding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goarb  (Todpis)  and  Benda 
(B^ySa),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  ffippocura  (^hnrSKovpa)  -in  the  S. 
{^Bangalore,  or  Hpdrabad),  and  Baetana  (Balraya, 
prob.  Beder)  in  the  N.,  beades  the  port  of  Simylla. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  6, 82 ;  PeripL  p.  30.)         [P.  S.J 

ABIACA  or  ARTIACA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Areis-sw-Aube,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Trojfes  and 


ARUlNA. 
Chdlont*  ItiBpbcedM.P.zviiL,  LeugasziL,from 
Tricasses  {Trotfes);  and  M.  P.xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii., 
from  Durocatalauni  {Chdlons).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Leugae,  or  Gallic 
.leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1|  Rcmian  miles  to 
a  Lenga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.    (D'Anville,  JVblibs,  #c.)        [G.L.] 

ARIACAE  ('A^MdUoi),  a  people  of  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  along  tiie  S.  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  (PtoL 
vi.  14.  §  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARLALBINNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  D'An- 
ville  about^MMMii^  near^dfe,  in  Switzerland.  Reich- 
ard  places  it  at  HUmitgen,  [G.  L.] 

AIOALDU'NUM,  a  considerable  inknd  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventua  of  Corduba,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIA'NA  (i^  'Apcoir^,  Strab.;  Ariana  R^io  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vL  23:  EUu  'Apnpfoi,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianus,  Plin.  vL  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,Margiana,  and  Ijyrcania, 
on  tiie  £.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  tho 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  andent  authors,  and  it  seema 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi  23, 
25)  .with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Steph. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  diffarent  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
(^  it.  On  the  £.  and  8,  he  agrees  with  himself 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  m 
one  place  (Strab.  xv.p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  boundary  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetacene  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Yezd  and  Kirmamf  but  excluding  Pars'), 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  the  continnation  of  which  fonns  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  Apollodorus  the  name  b  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  tlM  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  is 
also  spedfied  as  a  principal  part  of  Azlan&  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
oGcasicoally  i^duded),  as  enumerated  by  ^rabo^  are 
the  Paropamisadae,  Arii,  Drangae,  Arachoti,  and 
GedrosiL  Pliny  (vL  25)  specifies  the  Arii,  Dorisd, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zaiangae,  and  Gedrnsii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorid,  Augutturi,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Pasires  and  Icthyophagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Stnibo(xv.  p.  726), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gedrosoni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vL  23)  says  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.  of  tiiat  river, 
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•^ihe  Gedroeii,  Aradiosiii  Arii,  and  ParopftTriiaadae, 
MfitfastheriYerCopbesCtheriTerof  £d6ttQ.  Plinj 
Uierefbre  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Strabo.  Dionj- 
aofl  Periegetes  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ex- 
tending the  N.  boundary  ^  the  Ariani  to  the  Paio- 
pamiana,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shares  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
from  Stiabo  (xt.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
induced  to  iiudode  the  £.  Persians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdians,  with  the  people  of  Aiiana  below  the 
moontains,  becaoseth^  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech.  Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  the  modem  Jrcm  re- 
prsiwnfa  the  anoieat  Ariana, — a  word  itself  of  native 
origin ;  a  view  wliidk  is  borne  out  by  the  traditions 
of  the  country  preserred  in  tile  Iftohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,— aeoording  to 
whom,  oonsistoitly  with  the  notices  in  andeol 
authors,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Perato.  (Firduffl,  in  the  Shah  Namah;  Mirkhond, 
Roxat-oB-aafct.) 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  of  which  Aria  is  a  camponent  element,  are 
connected  with  the  Hindu  term  Arya^  ^  excellent," 
"  honourable."  In  Mann,  Aryd  toartta  is  the  "  holy 
land  or  abode,"  a  country  extending  from  tiie  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  the  HimAla  and  Vmdhya  Motmtami,  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Hindos  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
Persiui  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anquetil  Dnperron,  Arytmaa  Va^o  (Sansc  AfTfO" 
tariha).  Bumouf  ctdls  it  Atryana  or  Avryct- 
dagya  (Sansc.  Aryf^-deaOy  and  Arya-hkumij  "  the 
laiKi  of  the  Arians  ");  and  the  reeeanhes  of  De  Sacy, 
St  Martin,  Loogperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
We  may  tiierefbre  conclude  that  Airya  or  AiryoMia 
are  old  Persian  wcNnds,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
Afya^  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  /ran, 
and  which  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptioa  the. 
origmal  word  is  Ariya.  (Bawlinson,  A$,  Jaum,  xL 
pt.1.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
described  under  its  provinces,  f  Araohoola,  Dkan- 
oiAMA,  &o.]  (Wilson,^rMma,  pp.  1 19 — 124 ;  Bur- 
Doof,  Camm.  wr  le  Yaqna,  Text.  Z«id.  p.  cxxxvi. 
sod  not.  p.  cv.;  Pott,  Etym,  Fartck  ppi  Ixx.  Ixxii.; 
Lassen,  Ind.  AUertk  vol.  i.  pt  2;  De  Sacy,  AtUiq. 
de  la  Per»e;  Si,  mxHa^HiMLderArmen.)    [V.] 

ARIASPAE  ('ApMunnu,  Arrian,  iii.  37 ;  Curt, 
vil  3.  §  1),  a  tril^  of  the  province  of  Dran^pana,  who 
fived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedroeia.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Curt  vlL  3.  1),  Zanaspae  (Plin.  vi 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspae  (Diod.  xviL  81).  Anian 
(iil  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  tiUe,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (beoefEU!- 
tors).  Diodoms  has  probably  confonnded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi  (Herod.  ilL  116.) 
Ptolemy  (vi.  19.  §  5,  andviiL  25.§  9)  spei^of  a  city 
called  Anaspa  {*Aptdaini)^  which  was  the  second 
dty  of  Drnngiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
maoder  (^Elmend).  Wilson  and  Bumouf  agree  in 
coosidering  the  Qreek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sioscrit  Aryiswa,  '*  rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
horses."  (Wilson,  ulrtona,  pkl55 ;  Bumouf,  CotmA. 
nr  h  Tagmij  not  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

ABIASSUS  ('Afunrir^s),  a  dty  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  {Ana  Mm,  voL  ii. 
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p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  fo.- 
lowing  Artemidorus,  mentions  as  one  df  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  coins  of  Ariassus  of  the  time  of 
Sept  Sevems.  [G.  L.] 

ATRICHI  C^^XOh  "A^^'XoOi  »  P«>pl»  ^  S*r- 
matia  Asiotica,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  AsREOHi.  (Ptol  v.  9.  §  18.)     [P.  S.] 

ARFCIA  CApiKla,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.;  'ApL 
ffeta,  Dion.  HaL:  Eth.  ^Apucri»f6Sj  Dion.  HaL;  *Api- 
Ko^oSj  Steph.  B.,  Aricmus:  La  Riccia\  an  ancient 
and  cdebrated  dty  of  Latiom,  dtuated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mens  Albanus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Bome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Casdus  Henuna  to  a  Sicolion  chief 
named  Archilochus.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  (Mrigin:  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  early  history  of  Bome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  dties  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbas,  when  its  chief,  Tnmus 
HOTdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarqnin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  tiiat  Arida  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspure  to  this  supremacy  for  itsell 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebuhr,  vd.  i.  p.  549,  not)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  prindpal  object  against 
which  Porsena  directed  his  arms  after  luiving 
humbled  Bome;  but  the  Aridans,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  dties  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Aruns,  the 
soo  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army 
was  shun  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  iL  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Bomans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aridans  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Bome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
BegiUna,  b.g.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
duded  with  Sp.  Casdua  in  b.  a  493  (Niebuhr, 
voL  il  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  a  495  a  great  batUe  was  fought 
near  Arida  between  the  Bomans  and  Anruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  HaL  vL  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians  waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  poeseeskm  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
refonvd  to  the  Bomans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themsdves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xL  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Arida 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  o  340; 
but  on  that  occadon  they  joined  thdr  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  defieated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aridans  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  fiill  rights  of  Boman  dtizens.  (Liv. 
viiL  13,  14;  Festus,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
dpmm,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  "  dvitas  sine  sufPragio.")  From  this  time 
Arida  became  a  mere  municipal  town,  but  appears 
to  have  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In 
B.  a  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  l^farins,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  refortified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  EpU,  Ixxx.;  Lib.  Cokm.  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  ^  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
nranicipium.  (PM  iiL  6;  Asoon.  ad Milon,  p.  32.> 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustas,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aridaj^from  whence 
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also  the  Vocanian  famOy  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
/.  c)  Its  poation  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  ScU,  i.6.  1 ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  mnoh  to  its  pros- 
peritj,  which  seems  to  have  oontimied  nnder  the 
Roman  empire;  bat  the  same  drcnmstance  exposed 
it  at  a  later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  sufiered  se- 
verelj,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  cU  Bomaf  vol.  i 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Bdm.  Kampagne^  p.  27.) 

The  modern  town  of  La  Riocia  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  VAUiis  Abi- 
ciNA,  still  called  Voile  Riocia^  which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  bann  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  tliose 
of  Albano  and  JVsmt,  and,  like  them, 'at  a  still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  In 
the  time  of  Pliny;  but  the  greater  port  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ;  Abeken,  Mittel  ItalUn,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Arida  spread  itself 
down  into  thb  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpese  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  diiecUy  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow — which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  —  was  the  Clivns  Aridnns,  re- 
peatedly idluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  «  fisvourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117 ;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pers.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  AJbanOy  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  sbpe  towards  tiie  VaUe 
Ricda.* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Itdy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3  miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  conrnuMily  known  as  Nemub  Dianab 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  S  4;  Stat  SUv,  iv.  4;  Aridnimn 
Triviae  Nemut,  id.  i6.  iiL  1. 65;  'ApT€/«(<rioi'  h  ico- 
Xown  f94fios,  Strab.  p.  239 ;  H^fMS  rb  hr  'fipucU^ 
Philostr.  VU,  ApdL  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
oame  to  be  named  Lacus  Nbmorensis  (Propert. 
iii.  22),  whHe  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epthet  of 
Kbmoralis.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucan.  vi.  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequently  termed  Spboxtlum 
DiANAE  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viL  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  L<igo  di  NenUy  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacus  Albanus,  wad  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lo%  hills  -ooveied  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  from  Taoris 
{Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
<Paus.  iL  27.  §  4;  Ytrg,  Am,  vii  761—777 ;  Serv. 


*  Concerning  the  architectuve  and  probable  date 
4f  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
ihe  Ann,  delT  IntL  voL  xil  pp.  23-— 34. 
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ad  foe.)  It  was  wimarkahle  toe  the  peculiar  and 
baitaroos  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Stnbo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (irho 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  was  a  furtive  dave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situatioii  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, oo  which  account  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Foos.,  0,  oc;  Suet  CaL  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ond  (^Art. 
Amat  i  260)  and  by  Statius  CStkf,  m.  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustus  levied  contributiaos  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antomus,  b.  c.  41.  (Af^ian.  B.  C,  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain;  but  it  appears  to 
have  beoi  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  up  around  it  a  vfllage  or  small 
town  called  Nmcus,  of  which  the  modem  viUage  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
risible  outlet,  bvit  its  waters  are  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  coo* 
stmction.  (Abeken,  M.L  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Egeria,  whose  worahip  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  eoriy  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
L  c;  Virg.  Am.  viL  763;  Ov.  Fast.  iiL  261,  MeL 
XV.  488,  547 ;  VaL  Place  ii.  304.)  So  beautifril  a 
situation  could  not  feil  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a  place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  hese,  but  afterwards 
abondoned  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.  (Suet  Caes.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  vill*. 
(Nibby,  voL  ii.  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  "  in  Nemore  Aridno," 
when  he  should  hare  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac  ^wt.  iii.  36.) 

Hie  ValUs  Arichia  mppean  to  hav6  beoi  in  an- 
cient times  as  remaricable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particnkrly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.6.  s.33,  8.  s.  41; 
CdumelL  x.  139;  Mart  xiiL  19.) 

The  name  of  Moms  ABTEiaanJs  has  beoi  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &c.)  to  ihe  summit 
of  the  Albon  hills,  iriuch  rises  immediately  above 
the  ]ake  of  JVemt,  and  is  now  called  MotUe  Ariano; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellatioa 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  *A^€- 
/datop  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  6pos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  oS  loc) 

For  the  description  of  ihe  situation  and  existing 
remains  bothof  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  Gell  (Tbpo^. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  324—327)  and  Nibby 
(ZHntorm  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  ffg.  254,  255,  voL  ii.- 
pp.395— 397.)  [E.H.B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (TTestofi,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  tbe  Itinerarium  Antooini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerieon  to  Silchester,  between  Bkstom 
iMomnouth\aDd0iki7im(€floMcester).   r&G.L.J 

ARIGAEUM  CApryouby),  a  dty  of  the  Paxo- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (pn^nrly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  N£.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspaoi,  who  inhabited  die  valley  of  the  ChoSa 
(jSrams4).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander's  approach,  B.C.  827;  but  the  place 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a  passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  ChoSs  to  that  of  the  Guraens,  that 
Alexander  assigned  to  Craterus  the  task  of  its  re- 
storation, while  he  himself  pursued  tlie  frigitives. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  suj^posed  to  have 
I  been  at  Aekira  or  ARckmy,  fP.  &] 
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ABIL  •  [LTon.] 

ARIMASPI  ('ApMMunroO,  a  Scjihian  people. 
The  ftrst  exUmi  notice  of  tlie  Annitspi  is  in  Hera* 
dotns;  but,  earlier  than  this  there  tvaa  the  poem  of 
AristeiB  of  ProconeeBai,  celled  Arimoipea  (Jhrta 
'ApviioTtOy  Herod,  ir.  14);  and  it  is  npon  the 
eridencfl  of  this  poem,  nther  than  npon  the  inde- 
pendent testimoDj  of  Herodotas,  that  the  stranger 
statements  concerning  the  people  in  qoestion  rest 
Such  are  those,  as  to  their  being  ooe-ejed,  and  as  to 
tiieir  stealing  tlie  gold  from  the  Qrypes;  on  the  other 
hand,howeTQr,themareprosaicpartsoftheHerodotean 
•cooimt  maj  be  considered  as  the  resolt  of  investi- 
gatioos  on  the  part  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
didlj  the  derivation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  ir.  27.) 
BespDcting  this  his  eridenoe  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scjthian  language;  2ndlj,  that  it  was  a 
1  of  arima^ime,  and  apoum»etfe;  each  of 
)  words  being  Scythic  glosses ;  or,  to  speak  more 
dj,  glosses  from  the  hmgnage  of  the  Skoloti 
^Aoroi).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  natiTe ;  i  e. 
irim-a$pi  was  not  an  Arimaapian  word. 
'  If  we  deal  with  this  campoond  as  a  gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  foond,  our  results  are  wholly  negative. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
none  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  TJgrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  &ul  either  cine  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  everj  existing  form  of  speech 
for  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  brieve  that 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
contrarj,  odb  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (oior^^man) 
is  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  maj  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  cutting  rather  than  untying  the  Qcrdian 
knot,  the  translation  of  Arimatpi  by  Mowf6^0aXfios 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuracy. 

If  the  loss  of  the  final  -j»,  and  the  change  of  the 
oompoond  sibilant  (a  sound  stnmge  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  b^imung  of  the  word  Arimas-py  be  admitted 
as  Intimate,  we  may  find  a  population  that,  at  the 
pneent  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
name  is  Manxmen,  and,  as  Arimtupi  was  not  a 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  TtheretnU. 
Their  locality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov; 
a  k>cal^  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  UraHan  Range,  to  fhUU  the  conations  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
Inedenes  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Qiypes.  The  Tsheremiss 
belong  to  the  Ugiian  fimiily ;  they  have  no  appear- 
anee  of  being  a  recent  people ;  neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  assume  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
Arimaspi.  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Gneks  of  (HbiopoHs,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  [R.G.L.] 

ABDIATHEA,  **  A  dty  of  the  Jews'*  {Luhe, 
zxiiL  51),  idaoed  by  St  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  {Epitayh,  PamL^  which  would  correspond 
very  weQ  with  the  situation  of  Bamleh,  where  a  late 
tnditian  finds  the  dty  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by 
Br.  Bobinson.  (PofesliM,  voL  iil  pp.  33,  &c.)  He 
CQodndes  that  its  nte  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
SooM  writers  idoitify  it  with  Rama.  .        [G.W.] 
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mini),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  from  which  ^ 
it  derived  its  name  (Feet  s.  v.),  and  only  about 
9  mOes  S.  of  the  Bubioon  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpme  GauL  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was'  on* 
ginally  an  Umbrian  dty  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  lustofy  previous  to  the  year 
B.  o.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
edony  at  Aiiminum.  QJv.  Epit  xv.;  Eutrop.  ii.  16; 
Yen.  Pat  i  U;  Strab.  I  c)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  dose  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  sbpes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
from  thence  wilhout  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a  military  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Pol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  conmiunicatioos  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  countries  cm  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminimi  was  still  frurther 
increased  by  the  opening  in  b.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Fhuninia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Via  Aemilia  (b.  o.  187) 
which  established  a  direct  communication  with  PI»- 
centia.  (liv.  Ept  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
B.  a  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Seinpronins 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strat^c  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  fidled  to  guard  with  a  considerable  army. 
(PoL  it  23,  iil  61,  77 ;  Liv.  xxL  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a  similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  o.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  dvU 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf  ■ 
fered  severdy,  tor,  having  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictivdy  jiundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxL  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  B.  C,  I  67,  87,  91 ;  Cic  Verr,  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  former  to  make 
hinoself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etmria  and 
Pioenum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  8, 1 1 ;  Pint  Caea.  32 ;  Cic 
odFam,  xvi.  12;  Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Ant<Huus  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C,  iii  46,  ▼.  33);  in  the  dvil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac  Hitt.  iJL 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
contest  between  BeUsarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  17,  iii  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  flourishing  colony:  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  b.c.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a  time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a  pumsl^ment  forihe 
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sapport  it  liid  afforded  to  his  enendei.  (Cicpro  Caee, 
85 :  for  the  various  ezplanatioDS  which  have  been 
givraof  this  mnch  disputed  passage  see  Savignj,  Ver- 
mitehte  Sehrfften^  vol.  L  p.  IS,  &c.  and  ifirqiiardt, 
Handbuck  der  RSm,  AUerHOmm',  veL  iiL  p.  39 — 
41 .)  Bnt  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  soffered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  qnickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.  a  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
dties  of  Italy.  (Appian,  £.  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs:  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant :  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  daring  the  Boman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inter,  80,  3049, 
3174,  &c;  PUn.  iu.  15.  s.  20.)  After  the  fell  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  whidi  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Bavenna  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
dose  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Ariminus  and  Apbusa*  The  former, 
at  the  month  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Strab.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  Mor- 
recchuif  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  AutOj  immediately  S.  of  SiminL 
In  the  new. division  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Qallia  Cispsdana)  were 
extended  as  fur  as  the  Ariminns,  but  the  city  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
L  c;  PtoL  iiL  I.  §  22.)  The  nwdem  city  oi Rmim 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Boman  bridge  of  five 
arches  fver  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N. :  this  is  buflt  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustas,  bat  completed  by  Tiberias:  aj^  is 
still,  both  firom  its  perfect  praservation  and  the  beaoty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  rranains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Petaro  is  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus:  it  is  built 
Hke  the  bridge,  of  white  mari>le,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  architecture,  thoogh 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
CUusical  Tour,  vol  L  pp.  281,  282;  Bampoldi,/>ft3. 
Corogr,  vol  iH.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  spurious 
inscripdoo,  pretends  to  be  the  Suggettum  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Asoc  bekmg  to  the  period  of  the  Boman 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABIMPHAEL    [Aboippaei.] 

ARINCHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammianus  Blarcellinus  (xxiL  8.  s.  33).     [P.  sT) 

ABIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  (m  the  road  firom  Durocortorum  (^Rkeimu), 
through  TuUum  (7V>«Q,  to  Divodurum  {Metz), 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  phuse. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Moid  Qond;  D'AnviUe 
fixes  it  a  place  called  VroiL  \Q.  L.] 

ABIOLICA.    1.  A  station  and  village  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediately  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  moimtain  itselfl  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  ooours,  places  it  6  M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  oif  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Graia),  and  16  from  Arebrigium;  but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinenuy, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Arebrigium  (iW 
SL  D^ier)  to  Bergintrum  {Bourg  SL  Maurice), 
and  this  is  just  about  tlie  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  TuiUe,  in  Uie  fint 
little  plain  or  opeaing  of  the  valley  which  ooeurs  on 
the  descent  into  ItiUy.  The  name  is  errooeonslj 
given  as  Abtouca  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta^ 
bula,  but  the  original  has  Ariolica.     [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  A  statioD  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Urba  (Orbe),  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in 
Switzerknd,  to  Vesontio  {Beaami^on)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  PorUarUer  on  the  Dottbif  but 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D'AnviUe  reaoartB  to  a  trans* 
position  of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Ardeliga.] 

ARIS  ("Apw:  Pidhima),  a  tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  2;  Leake, 
Moreay  vol  i.  p.  357,  &c) 

ABIS.     [Aria  CiviTAa.] 

ARISBA('Ap(0«i}:  Eth.'ApiffScubs),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (TL  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Abydus.  It  was  (Stepb. 
B.  «.  V.  'Ap(0^)  between  Peroote  and  Abydoe,  a 
colony  of  Mytilene,  founded  by  Scamandrins  and 
Ascanins,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  cm  the  river  Seilleis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Moussa-chai;  the  village  of 
Mousta  may  represent  Arisba.  The  army  of  Alex> 
ander  mustered  here  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Airian,  Anab,  i,  12.)  When  the  wandering  Galli 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  ffingPrusias.  (PoLv. 111.)  In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Axisbe  of  Tn^an's  time,and  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  #.v.  *Ap<(rei|.)  Pliny  (v.  31) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    [G.L.] 

ABI'STEBAE  CApurrfpoO,  a  small  isbnd  off 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  promon- 
tory.   (Paus.  ii.  34.  §  8;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

ABISTONAUTAE.    [Pellbnb.] 

ABITIUM  PBAETOBIUM  CAfiriw,  PtoL  ii. 
5.  §  7 :  SalwUierra  or  Benevente),  a  town  of  Losi- 
tania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (Li^>on)  to 
Emerita  (^Merida),  38  M.  P.  from  the  former.  (/<. 
AnL  p.  418;  Geog.  Mao.  iv.  44.)  [P.  &] 

ABIUS  (4  *Apt6s,  Strab.  pp.  615,  518;  "Ap^ios, 
Arrion,  iv.  6 ;  'Apt'ua,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §  2  ;  *A^uuf6s, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1098 ;  Arius,  Plin.  vl  23.  s.  25 ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  xxiii  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  fferi  Rud),  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Herdt,  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  k)8t  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstone,  \ 
Kdbul,  I.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lost  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  ParopamisQS  ;  and^oade  it  tominate  in  a 
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lake,  eonfbondhig  it  (as  BemieU,  dmeir  and  Kan- 
nert  haTo  done)  with  the  Ferrak  Rudf  which  does 
iall  into  the  Lake  Zanh.  (Wilaon,  Arianaj  p.  150 ; 
Kiimeir,  Mem,  of  Map  ofPeniOy  p.  172.)     [V.] 

ABIZANTI  X'AptiattTol,  Her.  i  101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns.  The  name  is  derired  from  the  Sanscrit  ulf^fo- 
Zaniu  "of  noble  race."  (Bopp,  Vergl  (rr.  l  p.  2ia) 
Chijsantas  (Xpv0tErrar,  Xen.  Cffrop.  ii  8.  §5)  is 
a  mune  of  similar  origin  and  sign&cation.      [V.] 

AlfMENECApM^  or  'ApiUwTiiEtk.  'Apfutmos). 
Stephanos  (t.  v.  *ApfUni)  observes  that  Xenophon  in 
the  Anabatit  (tL  1.  §  15)  writes  it  'Apfiiivfi  (jiih 
To9  If).  The  Ten  Thoosand  on  their  retnm  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stayed  five  days.  The  place 
belonged  to  the  ^ofuans.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  Sinope  {Smab)y  and  had  a  port  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A  small  river,  named  Ochosbanes  by  Mardan  (p.  72), 
and  named  also  Ochthomanes  in  the  Anonymous 
Peiiphis,  and  Ocheraenos  by  Scylax,  &lls  into  the 
harbour.  [G.  L.] 

ABMFKIA  QApfKvia:  EtJL  'ApfjJwios^  Arme- 
nins,  Armeniacus).  There  is  so  mnch  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  natural  limits  of  the  coontiy  designated 
by  this  name,  that  its  political  boundaries  have  been 
exposed  to  ccotinnal  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
Enphrates  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  central 
line  of  the  conntiy  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. £.  of  this  river  it  extended  as  fiir  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  over  a  part  of  what  is 
usually  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  former  of 
these  two  great  portions  was  almost  universally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  latter  vrent  under 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  native  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tion ;  but  the  Greek  and  Boman  geographers  confine 
themselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
made,  it  would  seem,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  13;  Plm.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
designations,  referring  to  it  dther  as  a  whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Tooarmah,  a  name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Genesis  (x.  3;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  6),  but  also  in 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  cUtfsed  along  with 
Gomer,  and  (xxvii  14)  by  the  side  of  Meshedi  and 
Tubal  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tr^ 
dttions  speak  of  one  common  progenitor  of  tkb  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  be  littlequestion  but  that  the  Togarmah 
of  Scripture  bdongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Arabat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
rested  {Gm,  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cherib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kmgty 
xix.  37 ;  /so.  xxxviL  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Wmd  and  Ashkenas  to  ann 
against  Babylon  (Jer,  IL  27V  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  to  the  native  historian,  Moses  fk  Chorene 
{Hittor.  Armm,  ii.  c.  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
provmces.  (3.)  Mnnn,  dted  above  (Jer.  I  c), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  whirJi  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Deluge  JoeephusC^nfi^.i.  l.f  6) quotes  Nicholas 
of  Danuucus.  (Bosenmiiller,  bAL  Alt  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
^251). 

Herodotus  (r.  52)  represents  Armenia  as  having 
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CiHeia  fbr  its  border  on  the  W.,  bong  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctiy  defined,  probably  Mount  Masius  separated 
it  firom  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  fix>m  the 
ooontiy  of  the  Saspires,  who  occujned  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Geo^,  Herod, 
vol.  i.  p.  869.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Iberes  and  Albani,  with  Mounts  Parachoatras  and 
Cancasus ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
lyadres  and  Skydises  as  fiu*  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  eountiy  oa.  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  frtnn  Cappadoda  and  Conomagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  llieophanes  fbr  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length ;  the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  .Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Groskurd^s  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superfides  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (1.  c),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a  natural  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  ss  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gi^tic  plateau  of  Irdn^  extending  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  iht  Black  Sea,  and  ^e  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  devated  plateau, 
from  which  the  prindpal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
fiirthennoet  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  —  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  different  directions ;  but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat  Ararat,  the  common 
root  firom  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-dad  summits  in  a  district  nearly  equidistant 
firom  the  Black  and  Caspan  Seas.  The  Urger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
corered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
"Mountains  of  Ararat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  slopng  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect  guned  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh^  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption;  it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  di^rent  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a  subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retuning  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
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firom  Hub  cohninating  point  of  tlie  'whole  system,  is 
the  elevated  range,  forming  the  backbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  oootaining  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  <^  the  country.  This 
ridge  mns  firom  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a  SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Vd»  and  Urum^ah,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerba^anf  the  ancient  Atropatene,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  provmce.  This  mam  range  of  Kurdistdn 
is  identified  with  the  cham  which  Stnbo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Moontains,  and  to 
-which  Mt  Masios  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a  considerable  elevation,  while  the  irr^ular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  fonn  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  '  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistdn  range,  while  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.  The  S.  branches  constitnte  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.  Antitaurus  extends  firom  the  bor- 
ders of  Conunagene  {El  Boitan),  and  MeUtene 
(^MalatiyaK)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a  valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  zi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt.  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddtn^  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a  general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abutments  of  Aliges-Beg,  Kehan-Tdgh,  Kal-Tdgh^ 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  uid  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Strabo  (U  c).  At  Deyddin^  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitaurus  bifiircates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murdd;  and  the  lower 
ninge,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
difil<;rent  ridges  limestone  and  gjrpsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia firom  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  firom 
Sophene.  (Strab. xi.  pp.521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdistdn^  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  fitim  the  S^agros 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ;  conical  bare  summits,  with  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  smnmit  of  Mount  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet  It  appeara  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  regi<ni,  at 
A  period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
«  subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
Bands  then  took  phu»,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  fifrmations.  This  country  must  have  then 
poesented  the  jaetore  of  a  narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  duun  belonging  to  the  dialk  formation, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surfiioe  of  the  conntry.  The  eruption  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  basins,  or  "  am- 
{^theatres," — some  of  which  now  exbt  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posite,  showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  be  tha 
Lychnitis  (Awxvrnj)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyry  formations.  SW.  of  this  lake  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing a  circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Uru- 
miyah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  maimer.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposite  of  rock-salt,  a  further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Vol- 
canoeSf  p.  366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feeders  of  a  considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
mmia  (Kurdistdn)^  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  sources  of  these  great  channels  of  ocmmunication 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  ite  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  E.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  are  on  the  sides  of  Gtmm  Belp- 
Taghy  but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara-BH  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  firom  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halys.] 

2.  The  Araxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  blanches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a  SE.  course  till  it  is  joiued 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxes  ;  Cyrus.] 

3.  The  AcAMFSis  (^Axati^is ;  Jordk^  Airian, 
Periplutf  Plin.  vL  4),  unites  the  waters  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  c<Hitaining  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Haipuus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colclus  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (^  4),  is  a  river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tiypii)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  arid  Euphrates,  and  not  tax  firom  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

5.  The  Cemtrites  (Ktyrpirris),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  3.  §  1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
firom  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  witif 
the  Bu/Udnchdiy  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fiuit,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  AfurddchdS 
and  the  Kard  SUf  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.    [Euphrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Absezhc 
Qfifxrnviii  Vdn\  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Andssa  (JL  c), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thos|ntes.  Sepa- 
rated firom  it  to  the  £.  by  a  chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  Maittiamb  (Mcu^m^:  Urvmiyah)  of  Stiabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta 
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cf  which  the  same  anthor  speaks  in  his  description 
of  Atropoteoe  (p.  523).  Near  Erwan  lies  the  Lake 
GotOckka^  or  Sevanahct,  which  has  akeadj  heen 
nentiaoed,  and  identified  with  the  Ljchnilas  of  Pto- 
Jemj  (▼.  IS). 

Owing  to  the  hdght  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  elevatian  of  the  mountains  the  temperature 
of  Armenia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  r^ons 
Btoated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousands  of  tributary  streams  which  feed  its  large 
rivers  carry  fertility  in  every  direction  through  its 
TalleyB.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  £unous  for 
their  horses.  ^  Horses  fiiom  the  house  of  Togarmah" 
are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (xzviL  14),  among  other 
articles  brought  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Strabo  (p.  529)  praises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
young  horses  at  the  annual  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(2.  c),  and  Pliny  (xxxrii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Armenia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ;  Strabo, 
in  particular,  Breaks  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called 
Kainlala  in  the  countiy  of  Hyspiratis,  probably  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  The  same  author 
in^Hins  us  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a  contri- 
bntion  from  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans,  on  reducing  this  to 
one  of  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdus  to 
Rome  in  golden  fetters.  (Philost  Vita  ApoUon. 
ii  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  praefectures,  or  trrporfiyttu, 
Ptolemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  these  sub- 
divisions ;  Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Ghorene, 
divides  Armenia  Major  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisiona.  St.  Martin  (^Mim,  »ur  fArmerdej 
Tol.  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  laiger  divisions.  Malte-Brun  (6^.  Unher- 
•die,  vol.  iiL  p.  120)  has  a  table  of  these  diviidons 
and  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
out  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised under  one  government ;  and  in  the  ^course  of 
its  history  we  find  its  limits,  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
among  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
race ;  their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arian  &mily :  while  their  early  tra- 
ditions connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
people  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
early  period.  (Prichard,  Nat,  HisL  of  Man,  p.  178; 
eomp.  Ritter,  Erdhtnde,  voL  x.  p  577.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab,  iv.  5.  §  25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
(Kinneir,  Trav.  in  Armenia,  p.  487.)  The  houses 
were  under  ground ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  but  spacious  below;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 
lor  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  la  these  houses  if  ere  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  with  their  young.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
bariey,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
itself  Boated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  straws,  some  large  and  othen  small, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  vras  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  (jAioutL  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Lucidlus,  states  that 
before  the  dose  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  vras  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frosen ;  and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  vret  with  melting 
snow.  "Hie  religion  of  Annenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  partly  firom  the 
doctrine  of  2^oroaster,  partiy  from  Eastern  Nature- 
wprship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  divinities ;  and  at 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (MUman,  Hiti.  of 
ChrisL  toI.  it  p.  320 ;  Chamich,  Avdak*  Trent, 
yoL  L  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  Ibe  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
(  Vindication,  Mite,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  soverdgn  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion," 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  A.  d.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsaoidae,  was 
converted  by  St  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
{Diet.  ofBiog,  t,  v.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidiae,  but  descended  from  a  cdlateral  branch  of 
that  fiunily,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St  Martin,  Add,  to  Le  Beau,  Hitt,  du 
Bat-Empire,  vol.  L  p.  76 ;  Mim.  tur  fArmenie, 
ToL  L  p.  305.)  In  a.  d.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  agunst  the  Emperor  Maximinns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  E,  E,  ix.  8.)  During  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  oon- 
fiicting  powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suo- 
oessfhl  invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  vras  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  herouan  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobod,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  firvt 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  vras  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Annenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  (Trant,  by  C,  F,  Neumann.)  The  Ar- 
menian church  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutycbes 
and  the  Monophybites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  their  opinions  in  the  6th 
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centojy,  under  Jacob  Baradoeos,  biahop  of  Edessa, 
to  which  it  continiifls  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  ia  to  be  attached  to  the 
accoonts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotna  (viL  78), 
in  mentioning  the  &ct  that  a  body  of  this  people 
served  in  the  annj  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a  colonj  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ;  Jnstin. 
x\u,  3;  Tac  Ann,  tL  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  stndied  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  r^oe. 

This  country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinoal  wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  wluch  were  to  decide  the  &te  of 
A^a.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
fiiend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  {Diet,  of  Biog.  vol  iii. 
p.  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A  Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appmnted  governor  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselvee  of  the  dissension!^  between  the 
genends  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  throw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (b.o.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subse* 
quently  (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadris,  talong  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochns  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Miyor  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophenian  Artanes,  or  Arsaces,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenias.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528, 531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  b.  a  149  to  A.  D.  428,  foil  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Diet  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  seq.),  with  an  acoount  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fall  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  hiistory,  tUl  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  A.D.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  diflfisrent  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are:  Artaxata,  or  Artaxiasata;  Ti- 

GRANOCBBTA  ;    TUBODOSIOPOLIS  ;    CaRO/ITHIO- 

CBRTA  ;  Armobata  ;  Abtaoeira  ;  Naxuana  ; 
MoRUNDA;  BuAKA;  BiZABDA;  Aun>A.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  voL  x. ;  St  Martin,  Mem,  svr  TAr- 
menie;  Chesney,  Exped.  EupkraL  vol.  i.;  Kinneir, 
Memoir$    qf  the  Persian  Empirtf  and   TraveU 
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tf>  Armenia}  Morier,  Tr<welt  in  Perda,  rol.  i. ; 
Eer  Porter,  Traveltf  London  Journal,  Gtog.  vols.  iii. 
vi.  X.;  Grote's  Greece,  ix.  p.  157.         [£.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  CKpitMvUnf  n^Am),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identi&d  by  modem  geographers  with  Gergem 
JTaTaA-^i,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
s?reeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  miles 
above  Dfriskd,  attains  at  that  pcunt  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a  very  narrow- 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  the  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  {Tokhma^Su).  (Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  supportiDg 
limestone.  (Amsworth,  London  Gtog,  JoumeU, 
vol  X.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped,  Evphrat.  vol  i.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARME'NIUM  Qhptihftovi  JfagtiOa),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Theesaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  Boebels,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similaritj 
of  the  names.  "  The  MagUa  is  a  circular  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  having  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  though  httle  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  tiiese  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  oif  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site."  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ABMONI'ACUS  (Tah,  PeiU.),  ATIMUA  (PUn. 
V.  3.  s.  2 :  Mcfrag),  a  river  of  Numidia,  between 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tusca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMOTUCI  or  ARMOTMCAE  CIVITATES 
(Caes.  B.  G,  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or, 
"  on  "  or  "  near,"  and  mor,  "  the  sea."  The  same  ele- 
ment appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  the 
coast  about  Cahiis.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (viL  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  Curiosolitcs, 
Rhedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismii,  Lemovices 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtful  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baiocasses, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopitt,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  hove  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar*s  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  common  feeling  of  danger  and 
mterest.  They  were  a  maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Vekbti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  "Aquitanica,  Aremorica  antca 
dicta,"  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Armoricae  Civi- 
tates  of  Caesar.    This  lo^  very  like  a  blunder 
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Strdbo  (p.  194)  mentkHU  a  divuion  of  tlie  Bdgae, 
whom  he  oalls  IlapiMrcarTrou;  and  he  partacolarly 
names  the  Yeneti  and  Oeismii.  Thej  are  therefore 
the  Annorici  [G.  L.*] 

ARMaSOTA  or  ABSAMCSOTA  QAp/ji^ora, 
Polyb.  TiiL  29;  'Afwv^ora,  Ptd.  t.  IS;  Armoeota, 
Plin.Ti  9 ;  Ar8amosata,Tac  AfmalJY.  10 ;  Spanheim, 
de  Utu  ifwnm,  p.  903,  has  a  coin  of  M.  AoreUos, 
with  the  ^Mgnph  APMACAITTHNnN),  a  town  4yf 
Annenia,  situated  near  the  Euphrates.  (Plin.  L  o.)  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  formed  the 
tkema  or  military  district  of  Asmosat,  which  was  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  Handsith  or  Chanzith.  (Coast 
Pcrph.  de  Admia,  Imp,  c  60,  p.  182,  ed.  Meors.) 
Sitter  (^Erdhmde,  vol  zi.  p.  107)  places  it  m  So- 
phene  (^Kharpdt\  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
pinesented  by  the  modem  Se'ri^^-iha  Tigranooerta 
of  D' Anrille.  (Lieut  CoL  Sheil,  Ixmdon  Gtog.  Soc. 
Tol.  viii.  p.  77 ;  St.  Martin,  Mim,  wr  FArmeme, 
ToLi.  p.106.)  [KB. J.] 

ARMOZONPROM.    [Harmozon.J 

ARXA  ("Apya:  Eth.  Amas-fttis),  a  city  of 
Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  SiUus  ItaHcus  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the 
Amates  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viiL  458;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  54;  PUn.  iiL  14. 
8.  19.)  Both  Silius  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
Hispellum,  Mevania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria;  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  at 
CwiteUa  dArwiy  a  small  town  on  a  hill  about  5 
miles  £.  of  Perugia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occupies  the  site 
of  Ama.  Some  remains  of  a  tonple  still  exist 
there,  and  besides  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
its  municipal  rank,  numerous  minor  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot  (Clu- 
ver.  lud.  p  626;  VermiglioU,  DdV  aniica  CiUU 
<f  Ama  Umbro-Etnucoy  8va,  Perugia,  1800; 
Orell.  Inacr.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  and  others  have 
supposed  the  Ahama,  or  Adharaa  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Ama,  but*  tiiis  is  probably  a 
mistake.     [Aharna.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARNA.    [Xamthus.] 

ARNAE  ('Aprai),  a  town  m  the  Macedonian 
Chalddice,  a  day's  march  from  Anion  and  Bro- 
nuflcos ;  but  its  site  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  ir.  103.) 
Leake  supposes  Amae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
called  Calama  by  Stephanus  («.  v,  KiUapa),  the 
existence  of  which  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
shown  by  the  name  Turris  Cakmaea,  which  Mela 
(iL  3)  mentions  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
harbour  Caprus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

^l7o.) 

ARNE  C^rri :  EA,  ^Apmlos),  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ame,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (L  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  from  Ame  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
called  Boeotia  after  them;  but  other  writers,  in- 
verting the  order  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Ame  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pebugians.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401,  411, 413 ;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.)  K.  0.  MtUler 
has  bnmght  ft>rward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aedian  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thessaliotis 
^  later  times;  and  hit  views  are  oonfimied  by 
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Leake's  dieoovery  of  the  site  of  Cibrium  (Ki4ptov\ 
which,  according  to  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  "Apvn)  ^^a 
identioal  with  Ame,  and  which  must  be  placed 
at  Maiardnga,  between  the  Epineus  or  Apidanus, 
and  a  tributary  of  that  river,  probably  the  ancient 
Ginalius.  For  details  see  Cikbiuk.  (MUller,  Do- 
rioMy  vol.  it  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Qreectt  voL  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

8.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (Jt 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  exjKilsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  identified  this  Boeotian  Ame  with  Cha»> 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  413) ;  and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Cq)ais.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNEAE  ('Af>ycal:  Eth.  *Kpv%d-n\i),  a  small 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Gapito  in  his  Jtaurica. 
(Steph. «.  V.  *hpv9oL)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  Emees,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  N.  ]aL  There  are  said  to  be  remains  there. 
(Spratt's  L^eioj  voL  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)    [G.L.] 

ARNISSA  C'Afwurtra),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eordaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
(/strovOy  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moon- 
tains  which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  C^viir,  LXX.:  Wa^-el-Mdjtb),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26 ;  Deut,  ii.  24,  iii.  8, 16 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1 ;  lea,  xvL  2 ;  Jor.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
cipal source  is  a  little  to  the  N£.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hwdt,  p.  373 ;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  5.  §  1),  whence 
it  pursues  a  dreuitous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
flowing  in  a  rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  tom  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  PaleMtme,  vol.  ii.  pp.206,  213,  569; 
Iri>y  and  Mangles,  p.  461 .)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ARNUS  ("A^Kor:  Amo),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  roost  consider- 
able river  of  GentnU  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  farther  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Monte  Fakerona.  From  thence  it  has  a  course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  fow  miles 
of  Aretzo  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abraptly  to 
the  NW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  fiur  as  PontaeeievCy  where  it  agam  makes 
a  sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  hokls  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrriienian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serchio,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[AusEB.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  whi<^  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swohi  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plhi.  iii.  5. 
S.8;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Mirab.  §  92;  Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  vras  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a  part  of  its  waters  formerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vai  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.     [Glakis.1     Ito 
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month  was  distant,  acoor^ng  to  Strabo,  odIj  2d 
stadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  beknr 
the  truth,  bat  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerablj,  from  the  constant  aommnlation  of 
sand.  The  present  month  of  the  Amo^  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cat  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centnxy.  (Tar- 
gioni-Toizetti,  Viaggi  m  rosoofia,  voL  iL  pp.96, 97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  coarse  is  abont  140  Italian, 
or  175  Boman,  miles. 

Thermo  receives  in  its  coarse  nameroas  tii- 
batarj  streamy  bat  of  none  of  these  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  as.  It  has  always 
been  sabject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  coontry  on  its  banks  throaghoat  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  most  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a  stiU  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  fonned  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
fbond  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (PoL  iii.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
S,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Uvy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Amus,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bins,  who  afibrds  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Leet.  on  Rom.  Hiti.  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  Vaa- 
doncourt,  Hist,  dee  Campagnee  dAnmbal,  vol.  L 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  lakes,  called  the  PaduU 
di  Fvcecchio  and  di  Bien^na^  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  oS  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a  still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence^  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (just  below  the  village 
of  SignOy  10  miles  from  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebuhr, 
Vortrage  ub.  Vdlker  u. LSnder,  p. 339.)  [E.H.B.] 

AROA'NIUS  (JApodtfios),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Olbius  ("OA^ros),  called  Amias 
(*  Av(af )  by  Strabo,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  fidling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
389;  Pans.  viii.  14.  §3,  15.  §  6.) 

2.  (JTote^ifia),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  western  side  of  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii. 
19.  §  4,  21.  §  1.)  Pdybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Xhe  trout  in  the  Aroanius  are  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
▼ilL  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea^  voLii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (Bpfi  *Apodtna,  Pans.  viiL  18.  §  7),  now 
called  Kkelmde^  which  is  7726  fleet  in  height 
(Leake,  Peloponneeiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  one 
side  of  Psophis.    (Pans.  viiL  24.  §  3.) 

AROE.     [Patrae,] 

AROER,  a  dty  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  (  Wwfy-el'Mdjib)  {DeuL 
iL  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  {Numb, 
xxxiL  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
flodstad  in  his  day  on  the  top  (^  a  hill  (Qnomast. 


ARPI. 

9,  v.).  And  Burckhaidt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  th» 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wadg-d-M^ih,  the  ruins  of  ilraayr,  which  he  ooo- 
dodes  to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptores.  (TtomIU^ 
p.  372.)  [G.W.] 

ABOICATA  PBOMONTCXRIUH  QkpAfwra 
tucpotf  Koi  ifjar6pioiff  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  10;  "Apu/My  Steph. 
B.  e.9,;  Anian,  Per^.  Mar,  Ergth,  7,  8,  17,  8S: 
Eih,  *Apmnt6s:  the  modem  C<^  Chtardafid),  was 
the  easternmost  headhuid  of  Afiica,  in  kt  11^  K. 
The  promontory  was  a  oontinnatioa  of  Moont  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Aromata  was  the  principal  dtr 
in  the  Begio  Cinnamooifora  (ii  Kanfotu^Spos  x«pa, 
Strab.  xvL  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  S  34), 
pbtces  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Kile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-live^  Aethio- 
jnans  (Blacrobii)  are  jAaceA  by  some  geographeiB 
immediately  south  of  it  The  quantity  <^  spices 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Diodorus  (L  91)  mentions  dimaman  as 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.   [W.B.D.] 

ABOSAPES  (Plin.  vL  23 ;  Arusaoes,  Mela,  iiL  7), 
s  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ;  con- 
jectured by  Foibiger  (Alt  Geogr,  vol.  iL  p.  637) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Arghaean,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Hebnettd.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  f  V.] 

AllOSIS  CApoffis,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Pee^  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Oroatis  QOpodrts;  in  ZeUd.  Aunoai,  "swift") 
of  Stiabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vu 
4.  §  1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  was 
the  ddef  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  "  ostio  difficilis  nisi 
peritis."  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  (jGeogr,  Nub. 
p.  123 ;  Otter,  voL  iL  p.  49.)  CeUarius  (iiL  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Arosis  of  Arrian,  the  Bo- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vL  4.  §  2),  and  Amm.  Marc 
(xxiiL  6),  and  the  Persian  Araxes  (Strab.  xr. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    [V.] 

ABCVTREBAE.    [Aktabri.] 

ARPI  CAp»w,  PtoL:  Eth.*Apinaf6s,  Arpanos, 
PHn.,  Arpinus,  Liv.:  Arpa),  called  also  ARGY- 
RIPA,  or  ARGYBIPPA  (Argyripa,  Yiig.  SiL 
Ital.;  ^ApyipewwOf  Strab.  Pol. ;  *ApyvplwiratroSf 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  andent  and  important 
dties  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  Peat, 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Boman 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  dty  Argos  Hippium  ("A^ 
yos  *Iinrtov),  of  which  the  name  Ai^rippa  was 
supposed  to  be  a  cormptioD.  (Strab.  vL  p.  283; 
Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16;  Appian.  Anmb.  31;  Lyoophr. 
Alex,  592;  Yvg.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  e,  v,  'Apy^pimra.)  But  this  is  probably 
a  mere  etymdogical  fancy;  and  it  is  even  doubtfrd 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  aathors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themsdvee,  in  historical  times.  Theur 
coins  always  bear  'A^irorof;  and  Dionydus  ezpresdy 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  ArpL 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  Greek  colongr:  its  name  is  not  found  in 
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Scylax,  or  S<7mntiB  Chins,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  thef  ascribe  a  Greek  origin,  and  thoogh 
we  find  both  Arpi  and  Gannsiam  called  bj  Strabo 
vdXctf  ^IroXiMTiSf  s,  bj  which  he  certainly  means 
ItaUa^Greett  this  probablj  refers  merely  to  their 
reputed  foandatun  bj  Diomedes.  It  is  certain, 
howcTCT,  from  its  coins,  as  well  as  other  soorces, 
that  it  had  received,  in  oommoQ  with  the  neigh- 
bouring dtjT  of  Cannsiimi,  a  great  amount  of  GnBek 
infloence  and  cultivation.  (Mommsean,  U,  J,  Dior 
i«ibe,pp.89 — ^92.)  Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  Papirius  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  nege  of  Luceria,  b.  g.  d2a  (Liv. 
ix.  13.)  It  is  singular  that. its  name  does  not 
occ4ir  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tinued stead&st  to  the  Roman  alliance,  as  we  find 
it  giving  a  strildng  proof  of  fidelity  m  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  on  whi(£  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a  contingent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Asculum.  (IMonys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (B.a  217),  its  territory  was  hud  waste  by 
the  Carthaginians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  con- 
qiierQr,  who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  pbun 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  It  continued  in  his  power 
till  B.  a  213,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Mazimus,  though 
occupied  at  tiie  time  by  a  garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
ginian troops.  (PoLiiL  88, 1 18 ;  Liv.zziL  9, 12,  xxiv. 
3, 415 — 47 ;  Appan.  Amib,  31.)  So  powerful  was 
Arpi  at  this  period  that  it  furnished  on  one  occasion 
3000  fully  armed  troops,  but  it  suffered  severely  firom 
•  the  efiects  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regamed  its  former  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  fd  its  total  de- 
cline. (Monmuen,  U,  J,  DiaUkte,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
once  again  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
there  for  a  night  on  his  march  to  Brundusium. 
(Cic  odAtLix.  3.)  Strabo  tells  us  (I  c.),  that 
the  extensive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
in  his  time,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.  Nor  does 
any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  noade  under  the 
Roman  Empire  to  arrest  its  dedme;  but  we  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a  town  of  small  considera- 
tion under  Constantino,  who  erected  it  into  a 
bishi^'s  see.  The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  fiunt  traces  of 
its  walls,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
ancient  habitation  at  a  spot  still  called  Arpa,  about 
6  mOes  N.  of  the  modem  dty  of  Foggia,  The 
prosperity  of  this  last  dty,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accekrated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinburne,  Traoekf  vd.  i.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  vd. 
IL  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not  m  Clmer.  p.  280.) 

All  the  coins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a  magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidentiy  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Dasius, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.    (Mummsen.  A  c.  p.  72.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARPI'NUM  ("Apiriva,  Diod. ;  Elk,  Aipinas,  -fitis  t 
Arpmo)f  a  very  ancient  and  odebrated  dty  of  th« 
YdscianS)  dtuated  on  a  hiU  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Fibrenus, 
and  about  6  miles  S.  of  Sora.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  andent  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  dty  of  importance  at  a  very  early 
period;  Juvenal  expresdy  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
the  Yolsdan  territoiy  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vd- 
sdan  dties  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Ramans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnites  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  b.o.  30.5  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy's  expresnon 
"  recepta  ab  Samnitibus,"  it  appears  that  it  had 
already,  as  well  as  Sora,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44;  Dfod.  xx.  90.)  A  few  years 
later,  b.  o.  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  firanchise, 
but  without  the  right  of  suffirage,  which  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  dtizens  until  b.  c.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36;  Festus.  «.  v.  Municipium.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Rfxnan  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a  flourishing  munidpal  town,  but  its  chirf  cdebrity 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth-plaoe  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  former 
was  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtdning  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  fiunily  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  andent  and  condderable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
fSither  was  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane  8, 
de  Leg,  ii.  1,  3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jvg,  67;  VaL  Max. 
ii.  2. 1 3,  vi.  9.  §  14;  Juv.  viiL  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  his 
native  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  cf  the  neighbouring  Volsdan  dties,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  mannen, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtuee 
of  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  concerning  Ithaoe : 

(Cic  pro  Plane.  9,  adAU,  iL  11,  <fo  Legg,  iL  1,  % 
&c.)  He  inherited  from  his  fiither  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beufiath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenus,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  dtuated, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  th»t  bean- 
tiftQ  stream.  [Fibbenus.]  There  is  no  authori^ 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  besides  this,  a  house  m 
iJte  toum  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  local 
antiquarians:  though  the  alleged  remams  of  the 
Cata  <2j  doerone  are  stiU  shown  in  the  andent 
dtadeL    (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  LatOOy  p.  51.) 

Very  little  notice  is  found  of  Arpinum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  dther 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  oaduded  by  Pliny 
(iiL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  dties  of  the  Fust  Region : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  l&  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  :  but 
from  two  of  these  we  learn  that  it  akeady  possessedi 
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under  the  Romans,  the  woollen  mann&ctares  which 
are  still  one  tf  its  chief  sources  of  prosperity.  (Bo- 
numelli,  yol.  iiL  p.  874.)  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
declined  during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire;  but 
continued  to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  a  considerable  town  with  aboat  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpinum  contuns  scaroelj  any  remains  of  Boman 
date,  but  its  ancient  walls, built  in  the  Cyclopean  style, 
of  huge  pdygonal  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  are  one 
of  the  most  striking  specimena  of  this  tftjiit  of  cod- 
stmction  in  Italy.  They  extend  along  the  northern 
brow  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  present  town,  as  fiir 
as  the  ancient  citadel  now  called  Civiia  Vecchia  on  its 
highest  summit  Nearly  alining  this  is  an  ancient 
gate  of  very  singular  construction,  being  fionned  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  courses  of  which 
project  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  arch.  Some  resemblance  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  this  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
80  close  as  maintained  by  Gell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  is  a  fine  Boman  arch,  serving 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem  town ;  and  near  it 
are  some  massive  remains  of  a  monument,  apparently 
sepulchral,  which  a  local  antiquary  (ClaveUi)  main- 
tains to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Satumus  ( I),  who,  ao- 
orarding  to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arpi- 
num. (Romanelli,  voL  iiL  pp.  371 — 375;  Clavdli, 
Storia  cU  ArpittOy  pp.  11,  12;  Kelsall,  Joumejf  to 
ArpinOf  Geneva,  1820,pp.63 — 79;  Craven,  ilfrrtfast, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  a^  o/cmm 
Citta  del  LagSo,  pp.  47—63.) 


GATE   OP   ARPINUai. 

Cicero  repeatedly  alludes  to  a  villa  belonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinum  and  Ajqui- 
num,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Arcanum  (ad 
Q.  Fr,  iii.  1,  9,  ad  AU.  v.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  modem  village  of  Arce,  about 
7  miles  S.  of  Arpinum,  was  in  ancient  times  known 
as  Arx  ;  and  indeed  it  is  already  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  P.  Diaoonus,  in  the  seventh  centuiy. 
(Hist  vi.  27.)  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Romanelli  and 
others)  with  the  At^  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  57), 
which  is  placed  by  that  writer  among  the  Marsi.  It 
was  probably  only  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Arpi- 
num ;  though,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writers  in  which  Arkas  and 
Arkakitm  are  found,  it  must  have  been  a  town  with 
municipal  privileges.  (Romanelli, vol.iii. pp.361, 375; 
but  comp.  Mnratori,  Inacr.  p.  1102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  like  that  of  his  brother,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occupied 
by  Arce :  and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  with  much  plausibility, 
as  those  of  the  villa  itself.    The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  -have  been  discovered  there  are,  however,  of  vezy 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  voL  iiL  p.  376, 
Dionigi,  I  c  p.  45;  Orell.  Inter,  671,  572.) 

Plutarch  {Mar.  3)  mentions  a  village  which  he 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  (Kx^/ku(irwv),  in  the  territory  of 
Arpinum,  at  which  he  tells  us  that  Marios  was 
brought  up.  The  name  is  probably  a  cormption  of 
Cbbbatab,  but  if  80,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinum.    [Cebkatas.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABBA.  l.(ifarroivif<iarro),stownofChal. 
cidice,  in  Syria,  20  M.P.  S.  of  Chalcis  (It,  Ant, 
p.  194).  In  Abulfeda  {Tab,  8^,  pp.  21,  HI),  it 
appears  as  s  considerable  place,  under  the  name  of 
JfaofuL 

2.  C'A^  le^fun,  PtoL  vi.  7.  §  30),  an  inknd 
town  of  Arabia  FeUx,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi  28.  s.  32).  [P.  S.1 

ARBABO  dApalB^r,  Ptol.  iL  1 1.  §  5,  ii.  16.  §§  1, 
2).  1.  A  river,  one  cf  the  foeders  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  It  entered  the  Danube  just  below  the  mo- 
dem royal  borough  of  Raab, 

2.  Arrabonb  (m  the  ablative  case,  Georg. 
Ravenna,  iv.  19),  or  Arrabona,  in  its  later  form, 
was  a  city  of  Pannonia  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Arrabo  with  the  Danube.  It  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Abbox 
(^'Pi^v)  of  Polybius  (ii.  11).  The  royal  borough 
of  Raab  corresponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
(JL  AnUm,  p.  246;  Tab,  Peutmger, ;  NoHtia  In^ 
periL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'RRABON,  ATIRAGON.     [Aragus.] 

ARRFCHI  ('A^^xoOi  ^  ^^  of  ^e  Maeotae, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
495;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Plin.  vL  7)  ;  probably  the 
Arichi  CA/»ixoO  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  18).      [P.  S.] 

ARRE'TIUM  ('A^^ior:  Elh,  'A^iyos,  Are- 
tinns,  Plin. ;  but  inscriptions  have  always  Arretinus : 
^reaeo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  dties 
of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amus, 
about  4  miles  S.  of  that  river.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  the  troth.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  60  M.  P.  from 
Florentia,  and  37  from  Clusium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226; 
Itin.  Ant  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  which  composed  the 
confoderation  (Miiller,  Etrwker,  voL  i.  p.  345), 
though,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  it  in  histoiy.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  i«ign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, when  we  are  told  that  five  of  the  Etruscan 
dties,  Arretium,  Clusium,  Vokterrae,  Rnsellae,  and 
Vetulonia,  united  their  arms  with  the  Latins  and 
Sabines  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  amu  again  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  distant  dties  of  Etruria; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  b.  c.  309  we  are 
told  that  it  wad  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  dties 
which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  following  year  to 
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condade  a  peace  wHh  the  Republic  fbr  30  jears. 
(Liv.  ix.  32,  37;  Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  wonld  seem 
that  the  Arretmea  were  agam  m  arms  with  the  other 
Etruscans  in  b.  o.  294,  but  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  purchased  a  truce  for  40  years  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Airetium  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruiia,  "  capita  Etruriae  populorum ;"  but  we  learn 
that  they  were  agitated,  and  probably  weakened  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  in  one  ixistance  invdved 
them  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  they  passed  into  the  concUtion  of  subjects  or 
dependents  of  Rome  is  unknown,  bijtt  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a  peaceful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
triumph  orer  the  Arretines.  In  b.  a  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senonian  Qauls,  and  a  Roman  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was-  defeated,  but  the 
dty  did  not  M  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (PoL 
n,  19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  Arretium  was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  commanding  the  western 
entrance  into  Etruria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  road  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Bononia  was  not  cod- 
structed  till  b.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  thb  route  was  one  previously  frequented;  hence, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  Fkminius  was  posted  at 
Arretium  with  his  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vaiKe  of  TTmmihiJj  whflo  Servilius  occupied  Arimi- 
num  with  the  like  object.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxiL  2»  3.)  During  a  later  period  of  the  same  war 
aospidons  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tium; but  Afarcellns,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  derection,  and  severe  pr^ 
cautions  were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21 , 
22,  24.)  But  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  among  the  foremost  rf  the  cities 
of  Etruria  to  ftimish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
various  kinds  fbr  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxrilL  45.)  In  the  dvil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius 
they  Uxk  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  SuUa,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  rights  of  Roman  dtizens,  and  confiscated  their 
lands,  but  did  not  actually  carry  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  tibe  cause 
of  Catiline.  (Cic.  pro  Caee.  33,  pro  Mwrtn.  24, 
ad  AU.  i.  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civfl  War 
in  b.  c  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
he  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  11; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
b  scarcely  mentioned  in  history;  but  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
gives  the  title  of  Arretium  Julium.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  215;  Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
describes  the  Arretioes  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
the  Aretini  Veteree,  AreUni  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
Julienses.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipal bodies  or  communities  is  certain  from  an  in- 
seriptioii,  in  which  we  find  the  **  Decuriones  Arreti- 
norum  Veterum  "  (Orell.  In$cr.  100),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns, 
Strabo  makes  no  allnsion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
other  inscriptions  mention  the  ^  (Mo  Anetinorum," 
without  any  further  addition.  (lb.  1300 ;  Mnr. 
/fMcr.  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  merely  the  names  of  ^stinct  cdooies  or 
bodies  of  settlers  which  had  for  sftne  reason  received 
a  Separate  municipal  orgatiisaiion.     The  Arretini 
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JuHenses  were  evidently  the  colonistB  settled  by  Au- 
gustus: the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  ftxnn 
the  time  of  SnDa,  or  perhaps  from  a  still  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium VetuB,  the  andent  Etruscan  dty,  did  in  £Mt 
occupy  a  site  different  fitnn  the  modem  Areao, 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  dty. 
The  ruins  or  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
hdght  caUed  Poggio  di  8.  ComeliOy  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  ^reaso,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  andent  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
ooostruction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
dty  are  some  small  portions  of  an  am^iitheatre,  de- 
ddedly  of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  hu.  Gtogr.  di 
Totcana,  vol  L  p.  585;  Mksali,  Man,  Ined.  p.  410; 
Ilennis's  Etruria^  vol.  ii.  pp.  421—431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Artuso 
are  &r  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bniiae,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statoa  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  spedmens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  found,  of  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  frtnn  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etruria.  The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  finr  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vltmvius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  andent  Etruscan  dty)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  constraction. 
(Vltrav.  ii.  8.  §  9;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains of  these  are  now  visible. 

Bfaecenas  is  oonunonly  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
fomily  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  bdonged  was  at  an 
eariy  period  the  most  poweriul  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  dty  (Liv.  x«  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Carm.  iii  29.  1,  SaL  i.  6. 1)  ;  and  the  jesthig 
epathets  applied  to  his  fitvourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  Arretian  origin.    (Macrob.  iL  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  very  extensive,  and 
included  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amus,  but 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
wdl  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been^  in  andent  as  well  as  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
**ArretiQum  Stagnum,"  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequens  (|  100),  must  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  ai  CUana.  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  vras  eztremdy  fertile:  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plin. xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviii.  9,  s.  20.)    [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHl'TIS  qPi^Pcaraxins,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  fVom  a  town  which  Ptol. 
(vi.  1.  §  6)  calls  Arrhapa  (^A^oira).  The  name  is, 
periiaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Bochart 
{Geog.  Soar.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

AKRHE'NE.     [Arzanemb.] 

ARRHI A'KA  (tA  'A^^ioyrf),  a  town  in  the  Thra- 
dan  Chersooesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema. 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRI'ACA  {It.  ArU.  ppw  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (KdpoKKa,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  57;  Cfeog.  Bav. 
iv.  44),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani  in  BU^ania  Tarnv- 
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conensis,  on  tSie  high  road  bom  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augnsta,  22  HP.  K£.  of  Complatuin  (^Alcaki), 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  GuadalajarOy  an  the 
HenareSf  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  boilt 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Garaca!    (Ukert,  L  2.  p.  429.)      [P.  &] 

ABSA  CApffa:  Eth,  ^Apccuos:  Aeuaga)^  a  city 
of  the  TordnK,  in  the  district  of  Baetnria  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  oonventns  of  Gor- 
dnba.  It  kj  in  the  Sierra  Mortna  (M.  Marianns), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  with  Yiriathns.  (Ap- 
pian.  Higp,  70;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  S;  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  9,  9.)  Its  site  is  ideniMed  by  ruins  with 
inscriptions.    (FloreZy  ix.  p.  20.)  [P-  S.] 

ABSA  or  VARSA  (^'hpca,  OCofxray,  a  district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Panjab,  It 
wan  that  part  of  the  countxy  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  ky  nearer 
to  the  farmer  river,  and  which  contained  the  city  of 
Taxila  (rb,  Td^tXa  or  Ta|(aXa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  IncUan  king  Taziles.  (PtoL 
vii.  1.  §45.)  [P.S.] 

ARSA'CIA.    [Rhaoab.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADUS^  a  town  of  Lyda,  not 
mentioned,  so  fiir  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modern  site  appears  to  be  Arta,  *'  a  small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus." 
(Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. ^  There  are  sevcond  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spcatt's  Lgcia 
(voL  ii.  p.  291),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Arsa,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Arsada  (like  Ary- 
eanda\  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (Apo-o^fwy  6  St/juo;,  and 
ApaaSta,  in  the  accusative  singukr.)  The  real  name 
L)  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Demus  honoured  a  certain  persofi  with 
a  gold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.        [G.  L.] 

ARSAMOSATA.    [Armosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  (Afxray^fltf:  J/yrd<^cAa{),  an  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi  31 ; 
comp.  Tac  Ann,  xv.  1 5  ;  Plut.  Luctdl.  31).  Ritter 
{Erdkmde,  vol  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  xL 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (St  Martin,  Minu  tur  PArmeniej  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENAICIA  (Ttin,  Ant,  p.  14;  'Apartyapla 
KoXtayloy  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Arsennaiia  Latinomm, 
Plin.  V.  2.  s.  1 ;  Arsinna,  Mek,  L  6.  §  1 :  ArzeiD^ 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Kumidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretank  Gaesariensis,  3  M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ghinakph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  oonaiderBbk 
importance  u  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  whidi  are 
the  dstems  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wandertmgen,  4^.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSE'NE-CA/xn}!^.*  Vdn),  a  krgc  kke  utuated 
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m  the  S.  of  Annenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (6«rrns),  which  Gros- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thospitk  (OoMnrins,  comp.  Ptol. 
T.  13.  §  7;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  The  kke  Arsiaa, 
which  Ptolemy  (t  c.)  distinguishes  from  Thospitk 
haa  been  identified  with  Arsene,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjish,  situated  on  the  N. 
of  the  kke  (St  Martin,  Mim,  mr  FArmenie^  voL  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  (Erdbmde,  voL 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Andssa  with  ^e  Mantiane  of 
Strabo,  and  Lake  Vdn.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  ktely  thk  district  has  been  a  terra  mcogmtOy 
and  but  littk  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustratioa 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  (L  c.) 
'  describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  doth  :  the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle ; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Arsene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritter,  Erd" 
kunde^  voL  x.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Encydopae- 
dia).  Lake  V6n  k  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
length  firom  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  miles.  The 
level  k  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  k  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particn- 
krly  near  the  rivers.  (Einnoir,  TravtU,  p.  384  ; 
London  Gtog,  Joum,  vd-  iii  p.  50,  voL  x.  pp.  391, 
398,410.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARSE'SA  CAp<ni<ra:  Atyith),  a  town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  tlie  KE.  of  Lake  V6n;  the  district  k 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsk  ('Afxrta)  men<- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  "Apctt  or  "ApC^s  (Gonst  Porph. 
de  Adm,  Imp.  c  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empre  ;  but, 
A.D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongok  (StMartin,i/m.«tir 
VArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  136;  London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  402.)  [E.B.J.] 

A'RSIA,  a  small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Arsa, 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  II- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23 ; 
Tab.  Pent)  Florus  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Ulyrians  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticus  Si- 
nus (^Golfo  di  Quamero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  bey<md  the  town  of  Nosactium  {Castel  Nuovo), 
The  existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  "  Givitas  Ar- 
sia,**  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna(iv.31),  and  k  probablya  mktake.  [E.H.B.] 

A'BSIA  SILVA,  a  wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  andVeientine  territories,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuk  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicok  and  the  exiled  Taiquins,  supported 
by  the  Veientines  and  Tarquinians,  in  wUch  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Taiquin,  and  Bmtos,  were  both  slain. 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  YaL  Max.  L  8.  §  5;  Pkt  PopL  9,  who 
writes  the  name  Olpoop  ikiros,)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned:  it  was  probably  nothing; 
more  thfui  a  sacred  grove.  Dionysius  calk  it  hpufjubs 
Upbs  9ipmos  'Opdrov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
U  probably  corrupt  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (.^nm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of 
Susiana.  It  ma^be,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the 
Tareiano  (Toptiowi)  of  PtoL  (vL  3.  §  5).     [V.] 
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ARSINARIUM. 

ABSINA'BIUM  PK  {'Apaa^iw  &Kpov),  a 
hftadlaiHJ  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12°  N.  lat, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  Daradus  {Senegal)  and 
Stacheir  (^Gambui)\  a  position  exactly  answering  to 
that  of  C  Verde^  the  westernmost  pomt  of  the  whole 
eontinent  of  Africa.  It  is  troe  that  Ptolemy  gives 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  his 
westernmost  pdnt  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  which  he  places  in  long.  6°  [Ampb- 
LUSLA.];  for  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
coast,  especially  in  its  N.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Arsinarinm  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a  long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
phers who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C,  Blanco  have  not 
given  Ptolemy  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
Us  kmgitudes.  [P.  S.] 

ABSI'NOE  CAp<r«y<fij,  Strab.  p.  804;  Plin.  v.  11. 
a.  12,  vi  29.  s.  33;  Steph.  B.  p.  126;  Mart  CapelL 
«.  §  677  :  Eth,  'Apatyotrns,  or  'Apcrtyoc^j),  the 
name  of  several  cities  which  derived  their  appellation 
firam  Arsinoe,  the  &vourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
crectaon  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
B.  c.  284 — ^246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occupied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previous^  existing 
towns. 

1.  A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 

Edite  gulf,  in  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
eroopolite  nome,  and  one  of  the  prindpd  harbours 
belonging  to  Egypt  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nominated Cleopataris  (S^iib.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(PUd.v.  9.  §  9;  OreUi,  Jnscr,  516).  It  is  also 
coi\}ectured  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pihachiroth  (Exod.  xii.  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7; 
Winer,  BibUoth,  Bealwdrterb,  U.  p.  309).  The 
modem  ArtUcherudj  a  village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Arsinoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Boyal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  V.  12)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusium.  The 
revenues  of  the  Arsinoito  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
of  successive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
fiunily.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desot  and  its  position  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staple  of  bade. 
But  although  it  possessed  a  capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ahips  encountered  from  ree&  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eligibly  situated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Myoa  Hormos  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egjrpt  by  the 
Romans.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
^led  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
D,  andF.ch,yi). 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dome  ArBinoTtes,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Kile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
south-west  of  Memphis,  in  lat  29^  N.  In  the 
Pharaonic  era  Arsinoe  was  denominated  the  city  of 
Crocodiles  (KpoKoS*l\atv  v^Ats),  from  the  peculiar 
reverence  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
r^ion  in  which  Arsinoe  stood  —  the  modem  El- 
Fifuovi  —  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt     Besides 
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com  -and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^exandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoito  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  (Berket  el  kerun)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (^BahrJuiuf),  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  dty 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  are  described  under  Moeiis. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Medhet-d-Fyoomy  or 
el-Faru  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  sculptured 
blocks,  have  hitherto  betsn  found  Uiere.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  empire  ArsiiKW  was  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Stiab.  xviL  p.  809,  seq.; 
Herod,  ii  48;  Died.  L  89;  Aelian.  H.A,  x.  24; 
Plin.  T.  9.  s.  11,  xxxvi.  16 ;  Mart  Capell.  vi.  4  ; 
Belzoni's  TVoveZr,  vol  iL  p.  162  ;  Champollion, 
VEgypU,  vol.  i,  p.  323,  asq.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  Regio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
westem  coast  of  the  R^  Sea  between  Philoteras 
(JToasetr)  and  Myoe  Hormos.  (Strab.  xvi  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  9.  v.  'Af>- 
atp&ii).  Accocding  to  Agatharchides  {de  Bub,  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  snrings  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mens  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southem  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A  dty  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  IHr^  Berenices, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  {Bab-el^ 
Mandeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Meht,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A  town  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  (tut  2oc)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Avktov  we 
should  read  AvKlca. 

Ite  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
minte.    (Eckhel,  vol.  ii  p.  304.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  AcauMS  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptd.  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  Marion  (Mdptoy;  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.;  comp.  Scyho,  *.v.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitante  to 
Paphos  (Died.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. Hierocles  and  Const  Porphyr.  {Them.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  Soloi.  The  modem 
name  is  Polikrutoho  or  CriicphoUf  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  ndghbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
(J.  c.)  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  it^  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  island  (Strab.  p.  683\  A  third  dty 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (l  c),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  andent  name  survives  in  the 
present  Artchdia  (D'Anville,  Mem,  de  VAead,  des 
Inecrip.  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  537,  545, 551,  554 ;  Engd, 
Kyproty  vol  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  Viaggi^ 
voLLp.  200).  [E.B.J.J 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polis  in  Cyrenaica:  so  called  under; the  Ptolemies: 
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its  earlier  name  was  Tancheira  or  Tencheira. 
[Taucheira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a  port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  rained  modem  castle,  called  &)khta 
KdUsij  below  which  is  a  port,  snch  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Arsinoe,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harboor  covered  with  mins.  {Atia  Minor ^ 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemarinm, 
ai^  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  Kizliman,  (Bean- 
fort's  Karamania).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Patara.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.     [Cokope.] 
ABSISSA.    [Arsene.] 
ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.    [Arabis.] 
AR'TABRI  CApTotfpoi,  'Aporp^oi,  Arrotrcbae), 

a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
eooensis,  about  the  promontory  Nerium  (C  Finis- 
terre)^  and  aronnd  a  bay  caJled  by  their  name 
[Artabrorum  Sinus],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailing  who  frequented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artahri  {^A^ndifwv 
Xi/ifVay).  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  them  in  Luaitania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  for  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
tlie  coast  of  Galliciay  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  Ortegal  and  C.  Finisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154 ;  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtici,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1.  §  9  ;  but  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses  (KoAXcukwv  Aou- 
mtvcluy^  ie.  having  LucusAugusti  for  their  capital : 
ii.6.§§2,4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  phices  the  Arro- 
trebae,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Lncus  Augusti, 
about  the  promontory  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a  very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a  promontory  called  Artabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW,  extremity  of  Spain  /  the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontoiy  to  be  the  W,  head- 
land of  the  estuary  of  the  Taffus,  and  adds,  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  aJod  others  Oiudpone, 
^m  the  city  of  Olisipo  (Lisbon),  He  assigns,  in 
fiuit,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N.  coast ;  and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabram  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessora,  Strabo  and  Mela),  he 
perversely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabrum  a  people  of  the 
same  name,  who  never  were  there  (ibi  gentem  Ar- 
tabrum quae  nunquamfuit^  manifesto  errore,  Ar- 
rotrebas  emm^  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro- 
montonumj  hoc  tn  loco  posuere^  litteris  permutatis: 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35;  comp.  iL  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  Q.  c.)  mentions  Claudionerium  (KXav- 
Ziovipiov)  and  Novium  (Nooi^ioi^)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Poeidonius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
fur&ce  contamed  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a  plan  apparently  similar  to  the  "  gold- 
washings  "  of  CaHfbmia  (Strab.iii.p.  147>  [P.S.] 


ARTAGEIRA. 

ARTABROTtUM  PORTUS  QhfrraSpww  Kitvfiv). 
a  sea^port  town  of  the  Artabri  (GaUaed)  S.  of  Pr. 
Nerium.  (PtoL  iL  6.  §  22  ;  Agathem.  L  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plural  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  farther  N.  on  the  Batf 
of  Ferrol  and  Corwia,     f  Artabri.] 

ARTABROllUM  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
BRiOA,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Mearus 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  iii  1.  §  9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  ^reat  bay  ou  the 
coast  of  Galliciaj  between  La  Coruna  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Prionnoy  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  on  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  CortSta,  Be- 
tamos,  and  El  Ferrol,  and  receives  the  four  rivers 
Mero,  Mendo,  Eume,  and  Juvia,  Of  these  the  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  bays 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol,  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela's  rivers ;  but  the  other  two,  which  fall  into  the 
estuary  of  Betaneos,  are  quite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  completely  hmd-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  those  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  confuaon  in  the  numbers 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portus 
(6  fUyas  Xtfi-fiv)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lu- 
censes (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  S.] 

A'RTABRUM  PROM.     [Artabri.] 

ARTACANA.    [[Aria  Civitas  and  Artaea.] 

ART  ACE  QAfrroKTi :  Eth.  *ApTtucrjv6s,  'AfndKios, 
^AproKtis :  Artiiki  or  Erdek),  a  town  of  Mjtiia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
(Strab  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea^port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  L  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mentiuo  it 
among  the  Mjrsian  towns:  but  he  speaks  (pw  576) 
of  a  wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  island  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeum.  Timoethenes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.  ^Aprdicrj),  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  small  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  suburb  of  Cyzicus.  {Beli, 
Pers,  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [0.  L.] 

ARTACE'NE,  or  Aractenb.     [Arbeutes.] 

ARTACOANA.    [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  (*A^o7o,  Steph.  B.  :  Eth.  "Ap- 
raioi),  a  district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm,  No.  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Sturz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolcipy  (vi.  5.  §  4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei ;  Stephanus  and  Hesychius  («.o.  'Af>T(£Y)say 
Uiat  it  was  a  particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  AsiaL  Joum,  xi.  pt  1.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Medes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.  &c.  p.  Ixix.)    [V.] 

ARTAGEIRA,  a  city  of  Inner  Libya,  phu^  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44^^ 
long.,  and  18°  N.  IsX,  (PtoLix,  6.  §  321  [P.S.] 
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ARTAGFRA  CAprttyripat,  Stnb.  xL  p.  529; 
'AproTcijm,  Zon.  z.  36 ;  ArUgwa,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  102), 
a  town  of  Armenia,  enf^xwed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemy  ('  proryo^o,  y.  13.  §  22) 
and  Uie  Artogeraseaof  Amm.Marce]lmus(zxyU.12). 
It  is  called  by  the  Annenian  writers  Artagh'  (^Arda- 
hertf)  (StBlartin,  Mem,  mr  VAnnenie^  vol.  L  p. 
122.)  Before  the  wallsof  this  dty  G.  Caesar,  grandsoo 
of  Angnstos,  received  the  wound  from  the  effiwts  of 
which  he  (fied.  The  site  woaM  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamosata  and  Tigranocerta,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  it  b  the  same  plaoe  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemy.  [E.B.J.] 

A'RTAMIS  ("Apr^MMf.  PtoL  vi.  U.  §§  2,  3; 
Artamifl,  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6),  a  river  of  Bactria, 
which  flowed  into  the  Zariaspis  (or  river  of  Balkhy, 
>Vibao  {Ariana,  p.  162)  eoqjectnres  that  it  is  the 
Dakaah,  which  flows  ME.  in  the  dhrectioo  of  .6^1^:*. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Pendan  origin.   [V.] 

ART  AXES  QhfndMHi\  '^  written  Artannes 
and  Artanos,  a  small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Arriau  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a  haven  and  temple  of  Venos  at  the  month  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ARTANISSA  ('ApT<£yi<r<ro:  Tdawet\  a  dty  of 
Iberia,  in  A^  between  the  Cyras  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Ptol.  V.  1 1  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  pcants 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
longest  day  15  hrs.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hour  £. 
of  Alexandria  (viii.  19.  §  5).  [P.  &] 

ARTAUNUM  ("Aprawoi'),  is  generally  beUeved 
lobe  the  fiMt  which  Drusus  erected  on  mount  Taunus 
(Tadt.  Aim,  i.  56),  and  which  was  aftenK-ards  re- 
stored  by  Germanicus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  SaUmrg^  near  HonUmrg.  [L.  S.] 

ARTAXATA  CAfnd^ora,  'Afyra^tdffara,  'Ap- 
ra^tofftirai  Artaxata  sing,  and  plnr.,  Plin.  vi.  10; 
Juv.  iL  170;  Tac  Ann^  iL  66,  vi.  32,  xiiL  41, 
ziv.  23:  Eth.  *Apra{ari)i'^s),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Armenia,  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by 
the  curve  of  the  river  Araxee.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antiochus  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  dty,  which  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strsb.  p.  528 ; 
Pint  LtacM,  31.)  Coibulo^  A.  d.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  {Diet  of  Biog,  «.  v.),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Uridates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom  of  Armoiia  to  him.  (Dio.  Cass.  IxiiL  7.)  The 
subsequent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
will  be  found  in  St  Martin  (Mim.  $mr  FArmemie, 
voL  L  p.  1 18).  Former^  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
TaJU  rtrii/ate  (Throne  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
taoD  of  the  Anu  and  the  Zmgue^  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col  MontdUi  (Lon- 
dm  Gtog.  Jommal^  vd.  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lower  down 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  nuns  of 
a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMI'SIUM  Qhfnttdaiov).  1.  The  name  of 
the  Dorthem  coast  uid  of  a  promontory  of  Ruboea, 
immediatdy  oppodte  the  Thcesaliau  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  ProseCa,  belonging 
to  the  town  *£  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
m.a480.  (Herod.vi  175,viiL  8;  Plut  rAem.7; 
Diod.  xi.  12.) 

2.  A  mountain  forming  the  boundary  between 
Atgdis  and  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
sainmit.    It  is  5814  feet  in  heigbt,  and  is  now  called 
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theMooBtahi  of  Tmfdki  (Pans,  it  45.  J  8,  viiL  5b 
§  6  \  Leake,  PdopometiaGa,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  finom  Theesa* 
knica,  and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
oop.  d«  A9dtf,  iv.  3.)  The  Rechius,  as  Tafd  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Boibe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Taftl) 
ThuidUmioa^  ppw  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  promontoiy  of  Caria,  with  a  temple  of  Ar« 
temis  on  its  summit,  fbcming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Psdauum  (Mda,  L  16  ;  Plin.  v.  28« 
S.29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.    [DiAirnm.]  <  * 

6.  An  isknd  off  Etruria.     [Dianium.] 

7.  A  mountain  near  Arida.    [Aricxa.] 
ARTEMITA.     1.  ^hprit^tra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

zvip.744;  PtaLri.l.  §6;Steph.;  Ldd.Char.p.5; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vL  26 ;  Tab,  Peutmger),^^  dty  of 
Assyria,  or  perhapB  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Stnb.  xi.  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  Apolloniati; 
(Isid.  Char.) ;  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744) 
500  stadia  (Tab.  Peuting.  71  mill.)  K  of  Seleuda, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xL 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tadtus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanus  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vL  26)  pkcos  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a  river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modem  S/urbdu  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  {Vdn%  a  town  of  Armenia  (Ptd.  v.  13. 
§21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi^ 
tions,  by  Seminunis.  A  canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  conierted  into  a  river,  under  the  name  of 
Skemrdm  Su,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Pitfa.  Mr.  Brant  {London  Gtog.  Jonmalf  vol  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a  small  village  of  the  name  of 
Ariemid,  at  no  great  distance  firam  Van,  He  was 
tdd  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D'An^ 
ville  {Gtog.  Anc  voL  iL  p.  324;  comp.  Kinndr, 
Trao.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  large  and 
important  town  of  Fitfn,  which  St.  Martin  (Mdm.  nr 
fArmeme^  voL  i.  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Buana  (Bovcb^a)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Vdn  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
dironiders  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St* 
Martin, /.c.)  [E.B.J.]    . 

ARTEMITA.    [Eohihades.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A  dty  of  the  Vdsdans,  knows 
only  firom  the  account  in  livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siega 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  404.  It  ap» 
pears  that  it  had  a  very  strong  dtadd,  which  hd& 
out  k>ng  after  the  town  had  ^dlen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  dtadel  wen' 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  GelL 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  andent 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  CwUa^  to  be  those  of  Ar. 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
dty  of  Ecetra.  (Gdl,  Top,  of  Homey  pw  110;  Kibby,. 
Dmiorniy  vol.  L  pp.  263—265 ;  Abekea,  MiUtl 
JtaUen,  p.  75.)    [Ecmu.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  kam  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etmiia, 
between  Caere  and  Yeii,  and  a  dependency  of  the 
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ISormer  dtj.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kin^, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  preserved.  The 
positioQS  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (U.  ec.)  are 
wholly  oonjectnral.  [£.  U.  B.] 

ABTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36M.P.frQmMeUanaand32fromMete]linnm.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  aboat  Cattuera,  (It  Ant:  p. 
416.) — 2.  Abtioi  JuuiafSES  (Plin.iii  l.s.  3,  where 
thio  common  text  has  AtHgi  :  *ApriyiSf  PtoL  iL  4. 
411:  Alhamd)f  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
&  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  ooaveotns  ci  Goidnba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipola  (the  Sierra  Nevada),  and  commanded 
CDS  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  valley  of  Cfraaada,  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
Was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Granada ;  and  its 
«aptnre  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a  fiital 
blow  to  the  Moon,  whose  fselings  are  recorded  in  the 
**Tai7  moomfdl "  Arabic  andSpanish  ballad,  **Ay!  de 
miAlkamar^''Alailfarm9Alhama  /"weU  known 
by  Byron*s  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spaing 
p.  122.)  [P.  il 

ARTISCUS  CAfnune6s\  a  tributary  cf  the  He- 
bras  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  hmd  of  the 
Odxysae.    (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ABTYMNESU&  [Pihara.] 

ABTYNIA.  [DAflCTLrm.] 

ABUALTES  (i  'ApovdXnis  ipos),  a  moontun  of 
Inner  Libya,  pbtoed  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33^  long,  and  3<^M.  kt,  in  a  part 
•f  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Mabathrae  (NaidBpai)  and  Xulio- 
ces  (BvAiMcctr  Ai0(ovcs),  the  ktter  extending  to  M. 
Anmgaa.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)   [P.S.] 

ARU'CI  ('Apovffi).  1.  A  city  of  the  Celtici,  in 
Hispania  Bai^ica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax 
and  Adnipo,  in  the  conventos  of  Hispalis ;  identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Arocke.  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  15 ;  Plm. 
liL  1.  8.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
ooe  of  the  best  MSS.;  t^ers  have  AmHj  Arunci, 
Jrun^  in  &ct  the  copyists  seem  to  have  oon&unded 
the  consecutive  words  Arunda  and  Amei:  Florez, 
Etp,  5.  ix.  p.  120  ;  Gruter,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
882.) — 2.  (Moura),  a  dty  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E:  of  Pax  Julia.  (/<.  Ant,  p.  427).  [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  (ApoCySa :  Honda),  %  dty  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
ffispalis  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  15 ;  Plin.  ilL  1.  s.  3,  ed. 
8il%,  comp.  Abuci,  In^.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  phu»  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
fri^a,  which  b  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  Acxnipo  ;  on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Ronda  bearing  the  name  of 
Aranda,have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  wkBonda 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98) ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Adnipo  and  Arunda  difierent  phw^es.  [P.  S.] 

ARU'PIUM  (It.  Ant:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent.; 
'*Apovwafotf  *Apoviruns,  Strab.  t  Eth,  hhpovirafoi, 
App.;  Auarepergf  or  nr.  Mungava),  a  town  of  the 
lapydes  in  Illyricum,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
alter  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  mhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian,  lU,  16 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 

ARUSI'NI  CAMPL    [BianevKirruii.] 

ARVA  (Aloolea,  Ru.),  a  munidpium  of  HispanJa 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  {Gwidal- 
f*iMr),  two  ka^ifis  above  Corduba  (Cordova). 
The  river  a  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  num^ 
roua  inscriptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  onoo. 
MiTiciaiPii.  FLAYiL  ABYESsa.  (Gruter,  p.  476, 
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No.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Arva  extant,  inscribed 
ABYA.  and  M.ABVEM.  (Eckhd,  voL  L  pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

ABVAD.     [Aradub.] 

ARVARNI  \jApo6ap¥ot),  a  people  of  India  btra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolns,  along  the  river 
Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  M.;  having,  among 
other  dties,  the  emporium  and  royal  residokce  Ma- 
langa(MtUa77a),  which  somesnppose  to  heMadroM, 
(PtoL  viLl.§§  14,92.)  [P.S.] 

ARVERNI  (*Apou4p^ot,  Strab.  p.  190),  a  nation 
of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar's  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  (B.  O.  L  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercingetorix,  b.  a 
59,  the  Elentheri  Cadurd,  Gabali,  and  Vellauni  are 
mentioned  (B,  O,  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  ArvemL  It  is  doubtfrd  if  Eleutheri 
is  a  qualification  of  the  name  Cadurd:  it  is  probable 
that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Vellauni  is  also 
doubtfrd  t  the  people  are  caUed  VeUavi  in  Strabo*s 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Ghg,  de$  Gaulet,  ^., 
voL  L  p.  339). 

On  the  S£.  Caesar  makes  the  Mons  Cebenna  (C«- 
vewMf)  the  boundaiy  of  the  Arvemi,  and  their  neigh- 
boors  on  this  side  were  the  Hdvii  in  the  Provinda, 
afterwards  caDed  Gallia  Narbonensis  (B,  O,  viL  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arvemi  did  not  ex- 
tend so  fiur,  for  the  VeUavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  HelviL  Strabo  makes  their 
territoiy  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  (AlUer),  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  highUmds  of  central  France.  The  name 
b  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Auvergne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  L^oovices,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bituriges.  The  Cadurd  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  limits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  dd  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  &  Fkmr,  a  determination  which  is 
only  usefrd  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arremi  aro 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  thdr 
power  as  far  as  Narbonne  and  the  frontiers  of  Mar- 
seUUf  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but 
of  thdr  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjectbn  to  them  were  only 
those  in  theur  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
tended  consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  thdr  arro- 
gance before  they  fdt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ac- 
companied Bellovesus  in  the  Gallic  migiatioa  inta 
Italy. 

The  podtion  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  ci  their  captal  Aogostone- 
metum,  which  Strabo  caUs  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Clermont,  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  (B.  O.  vii.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  bede^. 

When  Hasdrubal  passed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  jdn  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  recdved  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxviL  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  jdned  him  does  not  appear.    A  kin?  of  the 
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An  rnii,  named  Luer,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  as 
he  rode  in  his  chariot  used  to  throw  aboat  liim  gold 
and  siher  coin,  for  the  peofde  to  nick  up.  He  was 
the  father  of  Bitrntos,  king  of  the  Anrerni  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  of  FaUns  Maximns. 

The  Romans  seem  to  hare  first  met  the  Arremi 
in  B.  a  121.  The  Aedoi  and  Allobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allobroges  had  the  Anrerni  and  Rateni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabios  Maximos  defeated  the  Alk>- 
broges  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Itire,  (Floras,  iiL 
2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10;  Oros.  ▼.  14.)  The  Allobroges 
were  made  Roman  snbjects,  but  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Rateni  lost  none  of  their  territory  (B.  O.  i.  45).  In 
fact  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
(Mrennes  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Promcia 
on  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sul of  Gallia  the  Anrerni  had  joined  the  Seqoaniin 
inviting  Ariovistas  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
order  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedoi,  who  were 
alHes  of  the  Romans.  The  German  had  beoome  the 
tyrant  of  the  Seqnani,  bnt  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
▼emi  had  not  been  touched  by  him  whoi  Caesar  en- 
tered Gallia  (B.a58).  In  B.a  52,  when  GalUa 
was  tranquilli»9d,  as  Caesar  says,  a  general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  place.  The  Camutes  bndce  out 
first;  and  next  Verdngetorix,  an  Anremian,  whose 
fiither  had  held  the  chief  power  (prindpatos)  in  all 
Gallia,  roused  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  contest  and  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Gain.  Verdngetorix  commanded  the  combined 
forces  {B.  G.  viL  63, 64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Alesia,  and  Verdngetorix  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  Caesar's  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  (hiul  was  ended  in 
Roman  feshion  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adorned  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  1ft.) 

In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
vemi were  induded  in  the  extended  linuts  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  "  liberie"  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny's  time 
the  Arvemi  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  Under  the 
Roman  government,  were  secured  to  those  provmcials 
who  had  the  title  of  "  liberae  dvitates."        [G.L.] 

ARni,  are  only  mentioDed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
.  places  them  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
Uintes.  D'Amnlle  ascertained  the  podtion  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenomani  and  the  Diablintes, 
eecupied  what  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  M<m$, 
He  discovered  the  dta  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Em  or  Arvty  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  river  SarUu, 
near  SaJbU,  The  Saithe  joins  the  Mayenne,  which 
enters  tlie  Loire  bdow  Ajigers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vagori- 
tnm.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCANDA  CApAcarJa:  Eth.  *Afivica^4vs\ 
a  dty  in  Lycia  (Steph.  s.  tr.  'Apvmb'Sa;  Schol  ad 
Find,  OL  CM.  7),  on  the  river  Arycandns,  a  braoc^ 
of  the  limyrus  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  dte  has  been 
ascertained  by  Fellows  {Lj/eia,  p.  221),  who  found 
near  the  river  Axycandus,  and  35  mUes  from  the 
;  sea,  the  ruins  of  A^caoda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Greek  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  the- 
atre, tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  are  cmns  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
among  the  ruins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Kmperor  Gordian.  Leake 
(AtiaAfmoTf  p.  187)  speaks  of  a  stream  which 
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jdiis  the  sea,  close  to  the  month  of  the  Limyros,  as 
probably  the  Aiycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  appears,  and  no 
Limyrus;  but  the  Limyros  is  clearly  hud  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt's  Lj/cia  as  a  small  stream  flowing 
firom  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  month  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tohy,  the  Aiycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arycanda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt's  Ljfda 
(vol.  i.  p.  153>  [G.  L.] 

ARYMPHAEL     [Aroippaei.] 
ARXATA  (^A/»|ara)),  a  town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Atropatene.     (Strab.  xi. 
pw  529 ;  Eckhd,  vol.  iH.  p.  202.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ARZEN  CV>'C<t  Cedren.  BisL  Comp.  vol.ii  p. 
722),  A  town  of  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Theododopciis 
(f'raritffi).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.d.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dodopolis.  No  remains  of  this  dty  are  to  be  found 
now.  (St  Martin,  MSm,  gur  VArmeme^  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARZANE'NE  ('Apfoyiji^,  also  *kp^ini,  Procop. 
de  Atdif,  iii.  2),  a  provnice  in  the  S.  of  Amienia, 
dtnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  fiir  as  the  valley  of  j&i^  and  boanded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
firom  the  hike  Arsene,  or  the  tow^  Arzen,  ntuated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  firequently  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrqp.  ii,  7 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9i  Procop.  B.  Fen,  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitis  (OMnrrris,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§  7).  The  district  Airhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperon  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended m  the  Pashalik  (tf  i^  Ssir.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ASA  PAULINI,  a  pUce  on  the  road  fixm  Lng- 
dunum  (Ifcm)  to  Aogustodunum  (Auhtn),  It  is 
pfau»d  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  x  Gallic  leagues,  or 
XV  M.P.  firom  Lugdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  ciAnte.  Asa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [<}.  L.  J 

ASAEI  QAffcuoi)^  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica^ 
near  the  Suardeni  lind  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
ItaXs.  (PtoL  V.  9.  §  16).  They  afs  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  oommcn  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  cdebrated 
peoples  of  Scythvi;  bnt  SiUig  gitee  a  different  read- 
ing, namely  Chroainu.  (Plin.  vl  17.  s.  19.)  [P*S.] 
ASAMA  ('Aotifia),  a  river  of  Hanrotania  Tingi- 
t^na,  fiOling  mto  thie  Athmtic,  in  32°  N.  hit  (PtoL 
iv.  1.  §  3),  30'  &  of  Port  Rhudbis,  and  20^  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  AU  along  this  coeftt^  the  podtions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy's  latUudet 
(his  UmgUudee  are  great^out);  consequently  Asama 
is  Wadi-Tentyi^  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco ;  Portus  Rhodbis  b  Saffee, 
9nd  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-al-Goved,  which  fidls 
ijpto  the  ocean  by  Mogador,  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geog, 
^iTsrod  voL  ii.  p.  \6.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  MJ*. 
firom  Sala  (Sdllee  :  it  is  neariy200  in  adirect  Une), 
and  adds  the  desoription,  "  marino  iauttu  eed  portu 
spectabUe*'  (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  vi  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a  little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as 
205  M.  P.  firom  Lixus ;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  CArt- 
5oy)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmadns, 
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Adonis  of  Scyiaz  (pu  52,  or  p.  128,  ed.  Grono?.); 
bat  that  river  is  mucfa  farther  N.,  between  Lixos 
and  the  Stmits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  ('AirftJirTai,  Herod,  iv.  170,  171 ; 
Ljoophr.  Alex,  895;  'A^rCvTai,  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  10), 
a  Libjnn  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Cjmie,  and  W.  of  the  Giligainmae;  distingaished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  fat  their  skill  in  the 
ose  of  fuar-hursed  chariots.  (Herod.  /.  c.)  Diony- 
tiua  Perie^tes  (211)  names  them  nest  to  the  Ma- 
sainones.  inland  (/ic^jrfipoi).  Pliny  also  places 
tliem  next  to  the  Nasamones,  bat  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  thepi,  E. 
of  the  inoantains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enoogh  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanos  Byzantinos  mentions  a  city  of 
Libya,  named  AsbysU  CAfftfdara,  Eth,  'Atrticrris), 
and  quotes  the  following  line  £rom  Callimachos: — 

of II  Tc  Tplrwfos  i^*  fSHcuny  *Aa€6<rrao:  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  inoon- 
sbtent  with  the  position  of  the  Ashystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ;  for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
■  qnently  placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [Tumw.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SCALON  ('A<rinU«»r,  'AffKOkAifufr,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  V.  14. :  Eth,  AairaXwKfrqs,  ^AffKoKAvios^ 
fem.  *AaKaXmplff  Steph.  B.,  Soidas,  Hierodes,  As- 
calona,  Ascaloitins:  *Atkuldn)j  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  tlie  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam,  vL  17), 
sitaated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  B,J,  iv.  11.  §  5), 
520  stadU  (Joeeph.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  §  1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  from  Jerosalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton.  Itm,  PtoL  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Jadah  {Judges^  i.  18), 
bat  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judges^ 
iii.  3);  and  daring  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Ascslon  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  de;itruction  (^mos,  i.  8 ;  Zepk,  ii.  4, 7 ; 
Zeck  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlviL  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  &tA  of  Phoenicia 
and  Jndaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mae.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  S3.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  foimtains,  baths,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  §  11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
{B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5\  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  u  residence.  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  11.  §  5.)  It 
suflTered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  wi^  the  Romans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  il  18.  §  1,  iii.  22.  §  1.)  And  iU 
iniiabitants  slew  2500  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  6.)  In  veiy  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  wonhip  of  Derceto  (Diod.  iL  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
««i>resenting  the  passive  principle  of  natore,  was 
woi  shipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  woman's 
head.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  (B.  J. 
iii.  2.  §  1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famoos  for  the  shallot  {Allium 
Asealonicum;  French,  ^cAo^oAs;  Italian,  SboZoTfia, 
a  corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  iL  p.  68;  Diosoor.  L  24 ;  ColumelL  xiL  10; 
Theophr.  Hatd,  yii.  4.)     In  the  4th  centoxy  As- 
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ealoD  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  remamed  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  f?^l  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abiil-fedi  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  fiunous  strongholds  (k 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geoff,  «.  v.  Kdrisi,  par 
Jaubertf  voL  L  p.  340);  and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  eqjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibars  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  (Wilken,  die 
KretuMy  voL  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arrieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  da- 
scribe  the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Roben- 
mfiller,  Handbuch  der  BibL  AUertkem,  vol.  iL  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  situation 
as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  fianked  with  umers^ 
were  buUt  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  groimd  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. *A8kuldn  presents  now  a  most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Robinson,  Palestine^  vol 
iL  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCANIA  LACUS  or  ASCA'NIUS  CkaKo^iai 
lenik)^  a  huge  kke  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  Mkaea.  (Strab.  p.  565, 
&c)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a  place  called  Ascania  on  the 
kke.  The  kke"  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  wide, 
sarrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor^  p.  7.)  Cnuner 
refers  to  Aristotle  (^Mirab.  Autc  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  Uke  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh;  a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cioa.- 
This  river  is  the  Aacanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (/I  iL  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  hke  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  exphiin  this  passage  of  the  fliad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  s,  v. 
^Affnairiei)  i 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  whidi  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a  lake  of  Piiddia,  the  kke  of  Buldm 
or  Bvrdur,  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
(Anab.  L  29)  is  a  difiierent  Jake  [Anaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATANCAE  QAtrKorrdyKai),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  AscATAMCAB :  extending  £.  of  the  Taporij 
as  fer  as  M.  Ima&s:  somewhere  about  the  SE.  part 
o{  Independent  Tartars.  (PtoL  vL  14.  §  3.)  [P.S.] 

ASCATANCAS  (JAaKarayKas),  a  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  £.  botmdaiy 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  from  Scythi% 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imaiis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  accordmg  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-plaoe  (^PM^ 
•H\(Hov)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Serii,  and 
which  he  places  in  140^  loo.  and  43^  lat  (vL  13. 
§  1).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  laiitudey  which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  to  for 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  caramxnserat  at  the  spot 
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markad  by  the  rock -hewn  monnment  called  TaiJU- 
i-Souleknan  (L  e.  Sohmon't  Throne)^  near  Oc&,  in 
a  lateral  Tallej  of  the  upper  Jaxartes  (Sihom), 
— which  is  stUl  an  important  commercial  station, 
finm  its  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terek 
over  the  great  Motusovr  range,  Ptolemy's  K.  branch 
of  the  Ii^tis.  The  Ascatancas  might  then  answer 
to  the  AUUau  M.  or  the  Khoukakhai  J/.;  and  the 
more  northerly  Anarei  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
KhdUai  or  Tachingie;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
Mousiour  range:  bat  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinns  (xxiiL  6)  appears  to  reSsr  to  the 
same  moontains  by  liie  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Bitter, 
Erdkmade,  vol.  I  p.  513 ;  Heeren,  /dem,  1 2,  p.  487 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  iL  p.  469.)  [P.  &] 

ASCIBU'RGIUM,  or  ASCIBURGU  ('Airici- 
€ovprfiov\  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Bhine,  the  foundation  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Ulysses,  according  to  an  absurd  story  reported  by 
Tacitus  (fierman,  3).  It  was  a  Boman  station  in 
A.D.  70.  (Tac.  Hiat.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  placed  between  Novesium  or  Neuta^  op- 
posite to  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably JTanten.  Asciburgium  then  will  correspond  to 
AArnr^y  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  N«m» 
9sA  Xanten.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Gelduba  and 
Calo  between  Novesium  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Asd- 
bnrgium.  fG.  L.] 

ASCORDU&    [AoABSA.] 

ASCRA  i'Aaitpa:  £tk,  *A<rjcpcuos),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thespiae,  from  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Uesiod,  whose  father  settled  here  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeolis.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a  dis- 
agreeable residence  boih  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  seq.) ;  and  Eudozns  found  still  more  fault 
with  it.  (Strab.  is.  p.  413.)  But  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  abounding  in  com  (iroAvAif  los,  Paus. 
is.  38.  §  4),  and  in  wine.  (Zenod.  ap.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Uegesinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pausauias,  Ascrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
and  Otus,  the  sons  of  Aloeus.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  a  single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §§  1,  2.)  The  remains  of 
Ancra  are  found  "  on  the  summit  of  a  high  conical 
hill,  or  rather  rock,  wliicb  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Mount  Zagara,  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  Helicon.  The  distance  of  these 
nuns  from  Lffka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
stades  which  Strabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
Ascra ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a  single 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
preserved,  just  as  Pausanias  describes  Ascra  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a  space  of  no  great  extent  The  place  is  now  called 
PyrgM  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  regular  layers  of  masoniy,  and  is  uncommonly 
laige.*  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  491.) 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
craeus  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodio.  Hence  we  find'*  As- 
craeum  carmen"  (Virg.  Georg,  iL  176),  and  similar 
^irases. 

ASCRITIUM  Qkaicpoiitov),  a  town  of  Dalmatia 
in  Qlyricum  oi  uncertain  site.  (PtoL  iL  17.  §  5 ; 
Plin.  iiL  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a  city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
TarracQoensis.  (Lir.  xziiL  27 :  Gronorius  proposes 
to  read  Atena;  EpUt.  iiL  in  Drakenborch*8  Ltog^ 
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▼oL  vii.  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  abot. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  phwe.  (Sestini,  pw  27; 
Ukert,  L  2.  p.  370.)  [P.S] 

A'SCULUM  1.  C'AiTicAor,  Pint.  Dionys.:  Etk. 
'Ao'icAoibf,  Appian.,  Asculanus:  Aacoli)^  a  city  of 
Apulia,  situated  m  the  interior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  &  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
sium.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  m  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (Hor.  L  18. 
1 9;  Plut  iyrA.  21;  Zonar.  viiL  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  DidoL)  No  mentaon  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  but  it  must  have 
been'a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  dty.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  AuscuLUM  or  Auscluic  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  fiiid  Osculuic  and 
"  Oscukna  pugna"  dted  by  Festus  from  TiUnius. 
(Friedhinder,  Otkitche  Mwmen^  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  V.  OacuUma  pugna,")  It  is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B,  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
frxun  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupdi  {Iter  Venuem,  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  uxider  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  other  uiscriptioDs  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a  considerable  nroviiudal  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentintan.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Stnibo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Ausbculaki  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
pkce  them  among  the  HirpinL  The  modem  city  of 
AscoU  retams  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  fomung  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  pUin  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remams  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  mscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fought  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  inune- 
diate  vidnity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  publibhed  by  G. 
MiiUer  at  the  end  of  Didot's  edition  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  fotmd 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  frt)m  an  andent 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  bitu- 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventtim  to  Canusium.  (Romanelli, 
voL  ii.  pp.  248 — ^251 ;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusm.  pp. 
157—175;  Pratim,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ("AcricowAoi',  Ptol.;  "AckKow,  Strab.),  a  dty  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Trnentus  or  TrontOf 
about  20  mOes  from  its  mouth,  and  still  called  A^ 
colL  It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  dty  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difikult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  learn 
from  Florus  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  dty  of  the  PicenL  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Semprcnius  Sophns  in  b.  c 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  tbs 
whole  nation.    (Flor.  L  19.)    It  bore  an  important 
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part  in  the  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consul Q.  ServUiuB,  his  legate  Fantdos,  and  all  the 
Roman  citizens  in  the  town  bj  the  people  of  As- 
cnlnm,  haying  given  the  first  signal  far  the  actnal 
ontbreak  of  hostilitiee.  Pompeins  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  army  to  rednce  the  re- 
fractory citjj  bat  was  defei^ed  bj  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
turn  in  &vonr  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeins  was  unable  to  reduce  it  till  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Jndadlius,  himself  a  native  of  Asculuro,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
and  Pompeins,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  21 ;  Flor.  ilL  19;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxii.,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Floms,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  tiius  iiSaicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  (jpro  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places'  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fied  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculum  a  colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Picennm  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Augustus. 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  827;  Grater,  Jfucr.  p.  465.  6,  10; 
Orelli.  /fwcr.  3760;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  849.)  We 
learn  firom  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconns,  as  one  of  the  chidT  cities  of 
Picennm.  (Prooop.  iii.  11;  P.  Diac  ii.  19.)  The 
modern  city  of  Ascolif  which  retains  the  andent 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a  province,  with  a  population  of  about  80OO  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculnm  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Traentss  to  Castrum  Traentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  807,  817.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  CEeerd),  a  lake  in  Thcssaly  in  the 
njigB  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  Lapathus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  oorroBponds  to  the  andent  castle  near  Jidp- 
sam,  (Liv.  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^  voL 
iii  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (i^  *A<rte:  'Ao-f^s),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
In  the  district  Maenalia,  dtuated  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  dty  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  |  3,  where  for  ^Icuraia  we 
eught  to  read  'Atro^  or  Atria) ;  but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  an 
mentioned,  along  with  the  M^^alopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  jdning  Epaminondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hett.  vL  5. 
€  5.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Sfegalopolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptiois  of 
Strabo  and  Pausaniaa.  The  dty  was  in  nuns  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  acropolis.    In 
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its  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  thn 
dty,  on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  near  them  those  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  united  thdr  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeadied  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alphdus  rising  again  at  Pcgoe,  and 
the  Eurotas  at  Bdendna  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Bordum  (Kr&oart)^  was  a  temple  of  Athena 
Sotdra  and  Poeddon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Fran- 
ffdvrysif "  Frank- spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alphdus. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343;  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  viii.  44.  §  3, 
viii.  54. 1 2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Morta^  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Pehpcimeaiaoa^  p.  247 ;  Roes, 
ReUm  «m  PdoponneBj  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.    [Palaestika.] 

ASHDOD.    [AzoTus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTAROTH  CARNAIM 
QAtrrofx&e,  'A<rrap<6e  Ktd  Kapytity,  LXX.,  El^Me- 
sArib)y  a  town  of  Bashan  {Drnt,  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh,  xiiL  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi.  71).  Eusebius 
{OnonuuL  in  ^Affrapis  and  'Atropd^)  places  it  6 
M.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Boetnu  This 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  "  Karnaim"  or  "homed"  is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a  temple  ('ATopTorfibr)  at  Camion 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26 ;  comp.  1  ifacc.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,0€K)  of  the  inhaUtants  (2  Mitcc, 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  AnUq.  xii.  8.  §  4.)  El-Mez&rfb, 
which  Cdond ,  Leake  {Preface  to  Burkhardt*s 
Travels^  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Ha4]  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Bnrkhard^ 
(Trav.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Sdym,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  a  mile  and  a  half  ui  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  devated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montoiy,  advandng  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
chapd,  around  wUch  are  many  ruins  of  andent 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribes,  p.  162  ;  Chesney,  Ea^ed.  Et^hrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  511 ;  Capt.  Newbold,  Lond.  Geog.  Joum, 
voLxvi.  p.  333.)  [E.B.J.] 

A'SIA(^  'A<r(o,  8C.7^;  Poet.  'A<r(j,  -i8of,  Aesch. 
Pers.  763,  'Ao-J*  ofty,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  *A«rldoj  ^»€/- 
poio;  Asis,  Or.  Met.  v.  648,  tz.  448:  Eth,  and 
A€(j,  *A(nay6s,  *AatJn-riSf  Ion.  *A<rivn7J,  "Aatos? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  name;  'Ao-uubf, 
Steph.;  'AamriKSs,  Strab.;  'AautroytHif,  Aesch. 
Pers.  12;  'Ao-tcpycK^j,  Dio  Chrysost,  Lob.  Phryn. 
646:  Fem.  'A<rioi^,  ^Affidrris,  and  'A<ri^ij,  with 
X'^^i  T^f  7o*«»  «p.  Trag.;  'Aa/s,  'Acwti,  -d^or,  ap. 
Trag.,  with  ^i%  and  especially  with  Kiddpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
^  'Aaiis  by  Aristoph.  Thetm.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Suid.,  Hesch.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.v.:  Asianus;  Adus, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticus,  adj. 
Asiagencs,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Sdpio,  Liv.  xxxvii.  58, 
[  Inscr.,  and  to   Sulla,    Sidon.    Carm.  vii.  80,  see 
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Fnrcellini,  t.  r.;  Gronov.  Obe.  iv.  391,  p.  531, 
Frotsch;  lastly,  the  form  Anacus,  Ov.  Met  xil  588, 
nstK  only  oo  a  false  reading.  On  the  quantity  or 
tbe  A,  Me  Jahn,  ad  Or.  Met  t.  648> 

This  most  hnportant  geographical  name  lias  the 
folloiring  signifiaitions.  1.  The  continent  of  Asia. 
—  2.  Asia  Mutob  (see  below).  —  3.  The  kingdom 
of  Troy  (Poet  e.  g.  Ov.  Met.  adu.  484).  — 4.  The 
kingdom  of  Peroamcs.  —  5.  The  Roman  province 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  —  6.  A  city  of  Lydia  (see 
below,  No.  1.).  —  7.  An  island  of  Aeibiopia,  aoecnrd- 
ing  to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  *k<riimis  for  a  citizen, 
ai^  Etk,  *A<rt«^.  This  article  b  on  the  continent 
of  Asia. 

I.  Origm  and  Applicatiotu  of  the  Ncme.  —  The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tries to  a  person  as  eponymus,  they  tell  us  of  a 
nymph  Asia  as  one  of  the  Oc^uiids,  daughters  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
lapetus,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (ApoUod.  i.  2. 
§  2 ;  Enstath.  ad  Dion,  Per.  270,  620;  Etym.  Mag. 
M.V.;  Schol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Prometheus.  (Herod,  iv.  25 ;  Schol.  Apol- 
lon.  i  444;  Steph.  B.  t .  v.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
alogy, it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeus.    (Ritter,  VorhaUe^  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
tbe  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
gnunmarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Asia;  an  opinion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
school  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
Sdiol.  Aristoph.  Theem.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
n.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
M.  Tmolus,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
{Etgm.  Mag.  t.v.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  to  which 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
*  ing  the  inscription  A2IEAN. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rived the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whose  name  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  ^vA^ 
*Aatds  in  the  city  of  Saidis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
itath.  ad  Dion,  Perieg.  270, 620),  and  whofte  chapel 
near  the  Ca^fster  was  still  shown  m  Strabo's  time. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A  similar  account  is  given  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Etruscans,  the  supposed  emigrants  from 
Lydia  (i.  p.  21,  ed.  Sylbuig)!  Another  instance  of 
the  osmection  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
hy  tbe  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
Iknt  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a  Greek  writer 
(72.  iL  461): — ^KaUt  iv  Xtifuntt,  lUOarplou  ifi^ 
^Mpa,  (Comp.  Dion.  Perieg.  836 — 838.)  In  this 
passage,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  ^Kfrlea  as  the 
genitive  of  *A(r(as,  not  'Ao'fy  the  dative  of  'A(rio». 
(SchoL  Aristoph.  Ach.^\  Strab.  ziv.  p.  650,  comp. 
ziii.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620,  ad  Horn.  pp.  204.  10,  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  r.)  But  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
scholars,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  r^ected  by  the 
andents,  ^hal^  diould  still  be  taken  as  the  acyective 
eonnected  wiUi  ^Affids^  i.  e.  the  meadow  aacred  to 
the  hero  Asias.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  §  178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
ad  loc.:  of  course,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
Virgil's  Asia  prata  Cagstriy  Georg.  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a  mere  imitation;   comp.  Aen,  \t\.  701, 
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Asia  pahu.  The  explanation  of  iai^  as  the  adjec« 
tive  of  &etSt  mud  or  s/tm«,  barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Asia^  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  Eu- 
ropa  or  lAbga^  and  that  such  a  system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  He  also  uses  "Ao-iof  or  *Afflas  as  a  proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  A8ius\  and  it  desen^es 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Asins,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tros  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  s.  v.  naAActStov) ;  indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinus;  namely,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  took  Sordis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  out  of  the  city  were  called  'Hcior^fj,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  ^kviovus. 
(Strab.  xiil  p.  627.)  Ndther  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  Aj  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  'Aaadpiueos,  'A(r«rdU 
nor,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acqnamted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Grwks  of  Asia ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  conmuni, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimatdy  to  ^e  whole  continent  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hypothesis ;  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a  subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  t£  certain  knowledge,  must  not  be 
taken  as  positive  evidence,  simply  because  it  cornea 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  such  statements, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  bamd  oo  a  wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a  sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a  science  of  ancient  histoiy,  even  as  to  its  facts, 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  L«st  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hints  of  classical  writos  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Ana  is  over  to  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautious  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  information,  in  histoiy, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  conducted  speculation;  fiom  sacred  or  secular 
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withorities;  trctm  andent  records,  or  from  modem 
Bcholiuship.  The  choice  ia  between  the  xue  of  this 
method  bj  competent  inqnirers,  and  its  abase  bj 
sciolists;  for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imagmary  confines  ^for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  " potUive^  knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  till  men  forget  their  natural  thust  for  in- 
formation coDoeming  past  ages. 

In  such  a  smit,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Atia  has  been  discussed  by  Tarious  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhalle  Euro- 
p&iicher  VSlkergetchichten  vor  Herodotm^  Berlin, 
1820,  8to.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.    It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  already  quoted  point  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
name  m  the  West  of  Asia  Bifinor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a  purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a  view  as  narrow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views.  Pott, 
Eiymol  For$chmgen,  vol.  il  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a  wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  anumg  va- 
rious peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Ana, 
fh>m  India,  through  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euzine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  pirinuury  reference  is  to 
the  ^m,  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Asiam  are  the  people  of  the  Sun,  or,  in  the 
secondaiy  form  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
East ;  and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
f  as  poetry  to  say :  — 


**  Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  land  qf  the 
Stm," 

The  oorrehitive  derivation  of  Eubopa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Erebf  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
ligniiying  the  evemngy  twuet,  and  hence  the  Westy 
is  admitted  even  by  philologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  Uiat  tha 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  Easty  and  to  the  West.  (Ritter,  VorhaUe,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  Ic;  Sprengel,  Geeck 
d.  Geogr,  Enideck,  p.  59;  Sickler,  Alte  Geogr,  pp. 
68,  61 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dion,  Perieg,  836,  p.  754; 
Ukert,voLi.  ptiL  pp.  207—211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  veiy  different.  As  already  stated, 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  fimnd  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecataeus  and 
Pherecydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a  **  promontoiy 
of  Asia"  ('Airkf  rffitfrfXy,  01  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  tripartite 
division.  {Pglh,  iv.  6, 42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109, 121,  Ittk,  iu.  72.)  Aeschylus  spc»ks  of  '*  the 
abode  of  pure  Asia"  as  adjacent  to  the  pUce  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  {Prom,  412;  IhroiKw  aytw 
*Affias  •iosy  where  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  'Affias  is  the  nymph  Asia,  and  the  *Affias  eSos 
the  country  named  from  her\  In  w.  730 — 735,  ho 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Atia^  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus; but  dsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  {Fr,  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  (Supp, 
284,  Eum,  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S. — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  cir- 
culating round  it  (^Frag,  ed.  Didot;  Ukert,  Unter^ 
euch.  uber  die  Geogr,  des  ffelatdue  u,  Jkmattetf 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr,  vol.  L  puL  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  vol.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  complains  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitrary. 
"  I  wonder,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "  at  those  who  dia- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difierenoe  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds:  **  Bat, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (L  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  different  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the 
Colchian  river  Phasis;  but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits" 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
oomp.  iv.  8,  iL  2 1,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  continent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  ('EpvOp^r:  Indian  Ocean),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  S7\  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Saspeirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  peninsulas  (&JcrcU)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  from  tl^ 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenioe,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  is  the  penin- 
suk  of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  mcludmg  Persis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  AraUan  gulf, 
aooordbg  to  the  common  notion  of  it  (c  39 ;  oomp. 
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Arabia,  pw  180,  col.  1);  but  LibTi  reallj  forms  a 
part  of  ttns  same  peninsula  (o.  41).  As  to  the 
boondaiy  between  Asia  and  Libya,  be  bimself  wodd 
pboe  it  on  the  W.  border  of  E^rpt;  bat  he  teUs  ns 
that  the  boondary  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Nile:  the  lonians,  however,  regarded  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  as  belonging  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Libya 
(iL  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  per- 
tioo,  the  parts  beyond  the  Persians,  Modes,  Sa^- 
liana,  and  Cdchians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (fnditm  Ocean),  and  northward  is  &r  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  iiYer  Araxes  (by  which  he 
acems  to  mean  the  Ozns).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia  oo  the  east;  but  he  does  not,  at  least  commonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo, 
Tarious  opinions  prerailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
Tided  into  two  dasses:  namely,  some  made  rivert 
the  boundaries,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanals, 
thua  making  the  continents  ulamdif  while  others 
placed  the  boundaries  across  isthmu$eSf  namely,  that 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arabiax^gulf  and  the  8erbonian  lake, — 
thus  making  the  continents  pmmBulas.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
ditftinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment igainit  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  L  pp.  65—67.)  The  boundaries  adopted  by 
Stnbo  himself,  and  generally  received  ftxxn  his  time, 
and  finally  settled  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
oo  the  side  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  {Don),  Maeotis 
{Sea  of  Agov)f  Cimmerian  Bosporus  {Straits  qf 
K^ffa),  the  Pontus  or  Euxme  {Black  Sea),  the 
Thradan  Bosporus  {Channel  of  Con$tantmoph\ 
Propontis  {Sea  of  Marmora),  Hellespont  {Darda- 
nettes),  Aegean  {Arckipelago),  and  Mediterranean ; 
and,  on  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Anbious  Sinus  {Red 
Sea)and  the  isthmus  of  ArsinoS(5u«s).  The  opinion 
had  also  become  established,  m  Strabo*s  time,  that 
the  E.  and  N.  parta  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
ocean,  which  aLso  surrounded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Europe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  <dd  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
puets,  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  <rf 
Libya  were  united  by  continuous  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  £.  and  S.:  this  **  unknown 
kod  **  extends  fitKn  Cattigara,  the  southmost  city  of 
the  Sinae,  to  the  promontory  Prssum,  his  southmost 
point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  about  iht  parallel 
ef«0OS.hit.    (PtoL  vii.  3.  §  6,  5.  §f  2,  5— «.) 

IL  PartiaUar  KnowUdge  of  Ana  among  the 
Greeke  and  Bomam. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tioos  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  at  diffiurent 
times,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a  Iffief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowledge 
which  they  posseased  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceasaxj  to  revert  to  the  histocy  of  their  interooiuae 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
their  aonroes  of  infbrmadon  respecting  its  geography. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 
of  the  ripposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be- 
hn  the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Aigouantic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
hnom  to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
peoplea  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the 
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other  hand,  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knoiwledge  of 
the  coast,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Phasii,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  month  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  fandliar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  vaguer  know# 
ledge  of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  ^.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  hmd  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegyptns  {Theog.  838, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a  gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  see  Ukert,  vol.  L,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  cokmization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
KCnor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these  Greek 
colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydlan,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  fanner,  their 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  &r  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  but  the  over-r 
throw  of  the  Lydlan  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  a  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  iar  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  infbrmatioo  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visitfd 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis^ 
fying  their  curiosity,  but  of  obtaming  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Democedes.  (Herod* 
iu.  129.)  In  B.  c.  501—500  Aristagoras  of  MUe- 
tus  was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a  map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Herod, 
V.  49.)  The  (Settlement  of  the  Penian  Empire 
under  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  records,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneifonn  inscriptions  of  Behittim  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  hb  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapes  of  the  Penian  Em- 
pire (iiL  89,  vlL  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in' 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Asia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
firran  the  Greek  ookmists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  nnper^ 
feet,  extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sauramatae  (Sannatians),  the  Maseagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  Bactria,  Wi 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  take^ 
to  distinguish  between  the  £acts  he  learnt  firom  re* 
cords  and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  firom  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  Histony. 

"Die  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  thf 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  ^&reai 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesiaa 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  mar 
terials  of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  whicli 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  firagments. 
•  A  new  epoch  of  geographiad  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  ihe  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  hrm  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
by  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watesed  by  tiie  Indos  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  {the  Panjab  and  Scinde)^  and,  even 
iiirther  than  his  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
tanks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Nearohus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (SVum);  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-Ohina.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dicaearchus,  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a  small  extent  m  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Seleucus  Nicator  (b.c.  314) 
led  an  expedition  as  &r  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Paubothra,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tioiu  {Diet.  o/Biog.  art.  Patrocle$.)  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  countiy  £.  of  the 
Tigris-valley;  a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  .his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander's  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  aod  Persia,  the 
Jbunder  of  Alexandreia  demands  av  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a  position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  firom  remote  coun- 
tries; and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  PtolemieB, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  and  hud  the  first  firandation  of  a  real 
eyttem  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  b.  c  270 — 240)  made 
the  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  <biiwing  lines  upon  its  surfiioe,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
pimllels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
Kmits  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet  of  Biog.  art  Erato9thene».)  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  &e  standard  parallels, 
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tlie  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  wiili  :in 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determination 
of  longitndeMf  on  computations  by  days'  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
infbnnadon  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Paropa- 
Misirs,  Emodus,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  E.  as  for 
as  the  Seres.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Hipparchus, 
B.  c.  150.    (See  art  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Boman  empire  over  Asia. 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridates 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  region  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  made 
them  far  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  fbundcd  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diUgent  criticism  of  the  writings  <^  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  MeU,  who 
wrote  under  CUudiuf ,  and  the  elaborate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Soman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  final  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  information 
was'obtained  of  a  great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  tnck,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  di^ant  regions  of 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  d^  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  fnak 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  nnder  Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  150. 
(See  art  hi  Diet  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geogn^y  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  die  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a  map  of  the  woiid  on  a  new 
projection;  and  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  geo» 
graphical  knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  list  of  countries, 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  His  dili* 
gence  and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  work  bemg  that  which  resulted  necessarily 
firom  the  want  of  a  method  for  fixing  the  longitude 
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of  places.  His  chief  exteuaioa  of  the  knowledge  of 
I  Asia  re&rs  to  the  peninsula  of  India  bejond  the 
Ganges,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
Chim^  [Thinab],  and  some  of  the  inlands  of  the 
Eastern  Ardiipelago;  to  the  Urf^  rivers  and  great 
oixnmercial  dties  in  the  N.  of  China  [Skbbb]  ;  to 
some  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  table-hmd  of 
Central  Ana  [IxACS,  &c] ;  and  to  the  names  of 
Scjrthian  tribes  in  the  North.     [Scytuia.] 

Some  farther  discoveries  were  made  in  parts  of 
Asia,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
of  Agathemerus,  Dionjsias  PeriegeteSi  Marcian  of 
Ueradeia,  and  dther  Greek  Uid  Boman  writers,  va- 
rious n^^^rAot,  and  espedaLj  in  the  geographical 
lexieoQ  of  Stqihanas  Byzantinus;  but  the  onlj 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention* 
ing,  are  the  embassy  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Turks 
in  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
A.  D.  569,  snd  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
CejloD,  and  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Cosmas 
Indicopfeostes.    (See  art.  in  DicL  o/Biog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a  positive  retrogression 
tnm  knowledge  previously  secured ;  and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  through  the  whole  history  of 
andent  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  while  Stnbo  and  Mela  make 
it  a  Golf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
Ocain  sorronnded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
many  eminent  writers,  both  before  and  after  Strabo, 
Hxpparchns,  Polybius,  and  Marinus,  for  example, 
fidl  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a  Soathem  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
only  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  form  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
firooi  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ;  and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
sappoied  to  extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it 
really  does  (about  60^  of  long,  too  much,  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  NE.  parts,  whi(£ 
were  qnite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Herodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreied  in 
CQOsidering  it  the  Uurgest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  1  l-24ths,  Asia 
9-2Sths,  and  Africa  ld-60ths  of  the  hmd  of  the 
earth. 

Eiatosthenes  reckoned  tlie  distance  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  NUe  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
49,300  stadia.  (Strab.  I  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xL  p.  490) ;  Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadia  (v.  27.  s.  28) ;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120^  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
makes  iu  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
temidorus  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  bf^eadth  fitim 
the  a  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
M.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (PUn.  v.  9). 

III.  Subdirnsioru  of  the  ContinenL  —  The  most 
general  division  of  A^  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.     To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  tlie  Lydian  king- 
dom, farmed  a  natural  division  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Asia  (ii  6ym  *Affla,  or  ra  liy»  *AalriSf 
and  ^  icdr»  'A<ria,  or  t&  icdrct  rijs  *Aoiris,  or 
'Affla  hnhs  "AXvos  vorofwv ;  and  aflerwaids  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundar>-. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Asia  mira  Tavrwuiy  L  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  Tam-umf 
all  the  rest  of  the  amtinent.  QAala  itnhs  rov 
Tavpov,  and  *Aala  iicrhs  rov  Ta6pov.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  oi  A,  Mqfor  and 
A,  Minor. — (1.)  Asia  Major  (*A.  ii  MrycUi)) 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  £.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Euxiua 
at  TrapezQs  (^Trebieond)  to  the  Gulf  of  Issns,  and 
the  Mediterranean  :  thns  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Cokhis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Susiana,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Mssor  QAala  ^  fwcpd  :  AnatoUa),  was 
the  peninsuU  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S.;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  country,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  tha 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  frtun 
Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separata 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W. ;  Lycia,  Pampbylia,  and  Cilida,  on  the  S. ; 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  sjid  Pontus,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadoda,  in  the 
centre ;  see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Boman  Pro- 
vmce),  Troas,  Aeolia,  Iokia,  Dobis,  Ltcaonia^ 
PsROAXus,  Halts,  Sanoarius,  Taurus,  &c 

IV.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia,  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a  kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  bonndaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  far  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tanais  (/>on) ;  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Owalf  frx>m 
the  Aitlio  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  difierent  isthmuses. 

On  kwking  at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  vrili 
strike  an  intelligent  observer ;  their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difierenoe  of  form.  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa :  their  estimated  areas  being :  Europe^ 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obvious  resemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a  body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a  body  without  limbs ;   Europe  has  numerous 
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limbs,  its  E.  part  forming  onlj  a  small  bodj,  which 
is  in  fact  a  part  of  that  of  Asia ;  while  Asia  forms 
a  huge  bodj,  from  which  limbs  project  E.,  S^  and 
SW^  the  bodjfbrmii^abooti^ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
ootme  the  outlying  islands  most  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  far  more  abon- 
dantlj  provided  than  either  of  the  <Aher  continents. 
To  trsce  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the 
province  of  a  more  general  work  than  the  present ; 
out,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Ana,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident  The  map  shows  that  the 
continent  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  continually  diverging  firom  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  from  tlie 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a  general,  though  insular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  50^  N.  lat.,  till 
about  U(P¥,.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Bekring 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  a  like  reason^  we 
may  call  tha  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  southward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100^  £»  long.,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a  still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  fonn  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chslns  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  pkteau  or  tableland,  attaining  m  some 
places  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a  wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  tt  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  fulling  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a  diblinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
Iran^  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  BeloO' 
chi^tan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  £. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-land  (of 
Iran)  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  Uie 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  NW.  India  (the  Pofi- 
Jab),  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  Solinan  if.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  /7m- 
doo  Kooih,  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Panjab^  NE. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Independent  and  Chineee  Tar" 
tary.  The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminated 
(for  the  present:  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  £.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanns,  which  belong  to  the 
chain  which  bonden  te  ptateMi  ef  icaa  on  the  south. 
Finally  the  peninsula  of  Asia  l^nor  is  formed  hf 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain^ 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaurus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  foct  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  ccHitinnous  highland,  formed  hj 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taurus, 
Antitaurus,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Emodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [V,  S.] 

A'SIA  (* Acri'a),  a  Roman  provincial  divi:aon  of  the 
cotmtry,  which  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  c.  133),  the  last  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans ;  and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b.  c.  129)  in  tlie  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  M*.  Aquilliufi  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  pidity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  {pro  Flucco^ 
c.  27)  mentions  "  Phrygia,  Myeia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  ** 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
tiiese  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main-* 
land.  But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mithridates  VL,  yna  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  MUkrid.  c  67.)  Cicero 
{Verr,  Act  ii.  1.  c  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  cotmtries  which  Dol^ 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolabella  was  Cilida  (b.  c  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  province  of  Asia  was 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  adl^  Praetor,  and  sometimes  ProconsuL  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a  Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840.;  Dion  Cass,  liii.12.) 

L.  Cornelius  SuUa,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithri* 
datic  war  (B.a  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Regiones, 
a  division  which  was  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  Aria.  (Pint. 
Stdla,  c  25;  Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1,  11,  pro  Fiacco^ 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a  large  number  of 
rich  towns ;  five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
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teatary  of  o«ir  aem,  a  number  which  must  hare  in- 
Gilded,  as  one  maj  snppose,  eveiy  place  that  coold 
be  called  a  town.     These  40  regions  contained  as 
manj  chief  towns,  and  they  also  included  all  the 
smaller  towns ;  and  the  vectigalia  for  these  sevend 
regions  seem  to  have  been  let  at  their  respective 
duef  towns.     Bat  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  extortions  of 
tiie  Poblicani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
tike  Pnblicani  to  fimn  the  taxes.    He  remitted  to  the 
Asxadc  cities  one  third  of  the  payments,  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  Pnblicani,  and  allowed  the 
eitles  'to  collect  the  decumae  from  the  coltivaton 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  4 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  6).      Under 
this  amingement  many  smaller  towns  were  placed 
under  the  larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  tiie  rank  of  dependent  places  (pmfKSot 
Kw/iat),  In  these  chief  towns  were  the  offices  {&px*^ 
ypofM^ucTfiOj  ypafXfiaro(pv\dKux)  which    contained 
the  documents  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
tiie  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 
Thers  was  another  division,  later  than  that  of 
Sulla,  into  "  conventus  juridlci,"  as  in  other  Roman 
provinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Flacco.  c  29 :  *  ubi  .  .  .jus  a  nostro  magistratu 
didinr'),  and  for  other  busine&i  which  it  was  neees- 
sary  to  do  before  a  court.     These  were  much  larger 
than  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
The  following  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
ventus, so  far  as  we  know  them:  Ephesus,  Tralles, 
Alahanda,  Laodicea  (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratica, 
which  contained  25  towns :  see  Plin.  v.  28),  Apamea 
Cibotus,  Synoada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philaddphia  in  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
tvwn  of  a  Conventus;  Smyr.  a;  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamum.     These  Conventus  were  also  called  dvo- 
oese«(8iOiiCT{<7cis:  Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (a<^ /lam. 
xiii.  67),  when  ho  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Synnadensis,  which  belonged  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ;  but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.    (Strab.  p.  631, 
mentions  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  regions  probably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
divisioa  into  Conventus  seems  to  have  been  the  divi- 
sion for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  a  division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  called  Hetropoleis  (Modestinns,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
9.6,De  ExcuseUiarubw).  Besides  £phesus,  there  ai« 
mentioned  as  Metropoleis  —  Smyrna,  Sardes,  Perga- 
mum, Lampsacus,  and  Cyzicus.  Ephesus,  which 
was  always  considered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
was  called  "  first  of  all  and  the  greatest,"  and  "  the 
Metropolis  of  Asia.^  Metropolis  (/u^P^oXis)  in  this 
sense  of  chief  town  is  quite  different  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  of  "  mother  "  or  "  parent  city."  As 
one  province  oontained  several  of  ^ese  Metropoleis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  coi^jectured  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  places  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (rh  miyhv  ^Aaias). 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  had  the  self-government  (a&roro/u/a).  The 
term  atrrorSfiot  corresponds  to  the  Latin  **  libera 
ciritas."  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  ^  fineedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  " 
(t\tt^pia  Kol  &rcXc{a).  The  second  term  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  **  immunitas."  The  fbUowing 
list  of  aotoDomoaa  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out: 
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Alabonda,  ApoUonis,  Aphrodinas,  the  island  Asty« 
palaea,  Caunus,  Chios,  Halicarnassus  (doubtful), 
Cmdos,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  Phoeaea,  Samoa,  Stratonicea,  Ter- 
mora  in  Caria,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privUeges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
drcnmstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  aoy  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parinm,  wen  made 
Boman  coloniae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined fit>m  the  classical  writen.  In  the  Jc^  of 
the  ApoiiUt  (iL  9,  xvi  6),  Phrygia  is  excluded  from 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Aua 
are  addressed,  the  tenn  also  seems  to  have  a  lunited 
signification.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galatia.  (Strab.  y^  568,569.> 
But  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Ph^gia, 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1.  Asia  proconsularis^  astrip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Alaeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cjrzicus  the 
capital  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucarpa  the  capital.  5.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Laodicea  the 
capital.     6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capital 

The  islands  wMch  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provincia  Insularum  (/vop- 
X^a  i^crwv),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  blanJs,  oi 
which  Bhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Rdm 
Alterth,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marquardt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASLA'NI,  ASH  ('Ajriovof,  "Axrtot),  a  Scjytliian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  £.  of  the  Casfnan,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Strab* 
xi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xlL  Arg.;  Ukert,  vol  iii. 
pt2,p.343.)  [P.S.] 

ASrDO  (prob.  Xeres  de  la  FronUra)^  an  inland 
city  of  Uispania  Baetica,  bebnging  to  the  conventus 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a  colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appears  to  be  the  "Ao'iySov  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  §  13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Boman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  Xeret,  its  supposed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
AsTA,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Aside.  (Plin.  iii.  U 
s.  3;  Florez,  Esp,  S.  x.  15,  Med,  de  Etp,  i.  p.  164, 
Ul  p.  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356, 3>7.)         [P.  S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.    [Aswe,  No.  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINARUS  ('Afffwifws,  Diod. 
Plut.  *\<r(rlvapoSf  Thuc),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  l^rracuse  and  Helorus; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vii.  84,  85;  Diod.  xiil  19  j 
Pint  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fed- 
eonarOf  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  NotOf  from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum  {Noto 
Vecchio)y  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modem  Aoto,  enters  the  sea  in  a  little  bay  called 
Ballata  di  Noto,  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Uelorus  (F.  Abieso).  Being  supplied  from 
Bereral  subterranean  and  perennial^uroes  it  Jiaa 
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a  cousiderable  body  of  water,  as  described  by  TIia« 
cydides  in  the  above  passage.  A  carious  monument 
still  extant  near  Helorum  is  commonly  slipposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  on  this  occasion;  but  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object  [Hei/>bum.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
(^Nic.  28),  that  the  Syracusans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a  fostival  called  Asmaria;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a  ^  saint. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  179;  Fazell.  de  JUb,  Sic.  iv.  I. 
p.  198;  Cluver.  SicU.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.    [AsiDO.] 

A'SINE  CAiTin?:  £th.  'Airiycuoj,  *A<nvci5j). 
1.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  {IL  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Asinaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Iiacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  PythaSus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  portion  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  dty 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  stiH  standing.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  4,  iii. 
7.  §4,  iv.l4.§3,  34.  §  9,seq.;  Strab.  viu.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  Toldfif  where  a  peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  pUce  it  fiutlier  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viiL 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
•elf  proceeds  to  describe  Leina,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Periiaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  /r»,  which  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  K^mdia,  a  village  between 
Toldn  and  /r»,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  /r»,  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  "  the  objection  to  K&ndia  for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been;  and  which  he 
rep|eats  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  that  the  Messenian 
Asine,  whither  the  Asinaei  of  A^Ils  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  dty  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Asine  in  Argolis."  (Leake,  Peloponnesiacoj  p.  290, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  4^,  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Argeia,  as  related  above.  (Paus.  U.  oc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gcdf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  fi-om  this  town 
(^Affivcuos  kSKtos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ;  Asinaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asine  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  2^Iessene  {Tab.  PeuL),  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Kardni,  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  GaUo  (the 
andent  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
atuated  further  north ;  and  it  hns  been  reasonably  con- 
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jectured  that  the  inhabitants  (^Corone  removed  from 
tlieir  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  andent  name,>-such  a  migratiou 
of  names  not  bdng  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
JUcherdteSf  #c.  p.  112;  Leake,  Pdopown.  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considenible  importance  from  its  foimdation  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Messenian  wa^  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  byHierodes. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  as  a  town  of 
the  Dryopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  Events, 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  HeU.  vu.  1.  §  25.) 
When  the  Messenians  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  o.  371,  the  Asinaeana 
were  not  molested  by  them;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Stepha- 
nus  B.  (s.  V.)  speaks  of  a  Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Pdybius  (v.  19)  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  lAconia,  suffered  a  re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Asiqe  in  Laconia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  Pdybius,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally- 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt. "  Asia."  (Paus.  iii.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Las  "  of  Pausanias  and  the  "  Asine  "  of  Polybioa 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  betweea 
the  names  *'  Aoa**  and  **  Asine"  probably  led  Pdy- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name ; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a  town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a  part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanus,  and  has  found  its  v;ay  into  most  modem 
works.  (Boblaye,  JUcherchet,  4^.  p.  87 ;  Leake, 
Morea,  voL  i.  p.  279.) 

ASrSIUM  {'Affiaiov:  but  Alaiffiov,  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  53,  and  AXatov  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  £th,  'AaurTyot, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Urabria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  £. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptdemy,  and  its  munidpal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iiL  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  dty  of  Assisi  (cdebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  andent  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a  church.  Some  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  risible. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  53;  OrelL  Irucr. 
1250;  Bampoldi,  Corogrc^  deW  Italia,  voL  L  p. 
139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASiLOAEUS.    [TrAifA.] 

ASMIRAEA  (^Affiupaia),  a  district  of  Series, 
N.  of  the  Asmirad  M.  (rh,  *Avtdpma  fyri),  with  a 
dty  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6) ;  perhaps  Khamil  or  Eami, 
a  considerable  emporium  pf  Chinese  TartaiT,  in  42^ 
30'  N.  lat,  and  93°  40*  E.  long.  [P.  &  J 
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ASNAUS. 

ASNAUS.  [AsBOPUS.] 
ASO'PIA  or  ASO'PUS.  [Aaopus,  No.  2.] 
ASCPUS  CA<r«nrrfy).  1.  A  river  of  Boeoda, 
flofwing  through  the  soathern  part  of  this  ooantrj^in 
an  easterly  diirectioD,  and  Ming  into  the  EoripoB  in 
the  territory  of  Attica,  near  C^opos.  It  is  formed 
hj  the  cooflnenoe  of  several  smaU  streams,  one  rising 
near  Thespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Its  principal  sonroes  are  at  a  spot  jost  under  the 
Tillage  of  KriahMf  where  are  two  trees,  a  well,  and 
sevenl  springs.  In  the  npper  part  of  its  coarse  it 
fbrnos  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a  pbun  called  Pa&a- 
80PIA.  (Suab.  iz.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a  rocky  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
again  traverses  a  rocky  defile,  imd-  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropus.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
conne  the  river  is  now  called  FurtM,  in  the  lower 
VwriAuU,  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
rushes,  and  grassy  "  (fioBvcxoarov,  AfX«rofi?y,/Z.  iv. 
883).  It  is  frequently  diy  in  summer,  but  after 
heavy  rains  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  OD  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  B.C.  479.  (Herod.  vL 
108,  iz.  51 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  408,  seq.;  Pans.  v.  14.  § 
3  ;  Ov.  Am,  iiL  6.  33  ;  Leake,  Northern  Grttoe^ 
▼oL  it  pp.  326,  424, 442,  448.) 

2.  {Jiwer  of  St,  George)^  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  plain  of  Sicyonia  was  called  Asopis  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  the  foq^  of  Ht  Gavrid. 
In  the  npper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  tranquil 
stream,  but  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
rapid,  white,  and  turbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Sicyan  oo  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  easU 
ward  of  a  round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  viL 
pu  271,  viiL  p.  382,  iz.  p.  408 ;  Pans.  iL  6.  §  2, 
15.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  iforeo,  voL  iiL 
pp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Jieehereke$^  p.  31.) 

Respecting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
oocun  in  myology,  see  Diet  of  Biogr,  cmd  Myth, 

3.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flowing  mto  the  lialic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Thennopylae.    For  details  see  Tbskmoptuib. 

4.  A  river  in  Paros,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  382). 

5.  A  town  of  tiie  Eleutiiero-LaooneB  m  Laoonia, 
eo  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf ,  and  60  stadia 
■onth  of  Acriae.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  the  Boman 
emperors,  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parissia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius.  (Strab.  viiL 
Pl364;  Pans.  iiL  2L§  7, 22. §9:  PtoL  iiL  16.  §9; 
*A<r^oAi5,  Hierocl.  p.  647.)  Strabo  (I  c.)  speaks 
of  Cyparissia  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  j^Mes; 
bat  it  ai^iears  that  Asopus  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  §  9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Achaei  ParacyparissiL  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cyparissia  as  "  a  town  with  a  harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a  chersooese,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  BUtra.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
insula of  Kaivo  XyH,  east  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
iolet  of  the  sea  and  a  good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparissia  or  Asopus  must  have  occupied  the 
sammit  of  Kcno  XyH,  (Leake,  iforeo,  vol.  L  p. 
225,  seq.,  Ptlopotmetiaca,  p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ad  Ltcum.] 

AS? A  LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itm.,  on  the  road  between  Caesaiaogusta 
(Saragoe»d)t  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  ^,  voL  i.  p.  304) 
fizes  this  place  at  Accotu^  in  the  valley  oi  Atpef 
the  river  Aspe  is  a  branch  of  the  Adour,  At  Pont 
LugtUtf  near  AceotUf  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a  pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
ooniectures  that  the  Apiates,  menti(xied  by  Dion 
Cassins  (zzziz.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassus  subdued  during  Caesar's  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reas<ni  to  correct 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar's  narrative 
(^B,  Q.  iiL  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  .^iates 
in  the  present  tezt,  instead  of  Sotiates.     [G.  L.] 

ASPABCTA  {'AmeaSdka),  a  town  of  Scyfiiia 
intra  Imaum,  on  the  Caspian  {Sea  ofAral)^  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ozus.  (PtoL  vL  14.  §  2,  viiL  23, 
§^5;  Anun.  Marc  zziii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'BA,  ASPACATIAE  CA^nroJcdpa,  'A<r- 
vcucapai),  a  city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Issedones.  (PtoL  vi.  16.  §§5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
zziii.  6,  Asparata.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE.    [ABPisn.] 

ASPARAGIUM,  a  town  of  Dlyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  ag^unst  Caesar,  b.  c  48. 
(Caes.  B,  C,  iiL  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'Sn  QPiinriatoi,  V.  R.  "Aowioi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  Koosh)^  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
(JTomeA),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
mto  India,  b.  c  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('linrd<rioi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  according  to  Casaubon's  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  tezt:  and  modem  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  atp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  law  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,^  ad  Arrian. 
Ind,  6 ;  Groskurd,  German  Trantlation  qf  Strabo, 
p.  1 19.)  Their  chief  cities  were  Gobtdala  and 
Abioaeum.  [P.  S.] 

ASPAVIA,  a  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar's  campaign  against 
Sezt  Pompeius  (B^  Hisp,  24)  as  5  M.  P.  from 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountams  of  Baetica  {Sierra  Mo- 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  voL  IL  pt  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.S.] 

ASPENDUS  CAtfwwJof :  Eth.  'A<nrA'54or),a  dty 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  £rom  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  ookmy  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Tbucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  pUce  up  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  oo  a  mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
sea.  (MeU,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  ezaminatioQ  of  the  bwer  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  SpniX's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a  lofty  city.  One  alignment  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a  name  i^tical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.    Pliny  (zzzL  7)  mentions  a  lak^ 
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at  Aspendtis,  where  salt  waa  prodaoed  bj  evapora- 
tion. In  the  neighboarhood  the  olive  was  much 
cultivated. 

Thasybulns  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus;  being  snr- 
prised  in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendians,  on  whom  he 
had  levied  contribations.  (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  8;  Died, 
ziv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
visited  Aspendos,  and  the  place  sorrendeied  upon 
preparation  being  made  by  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  L  26.)  It  was  a  populous  place 
after  Alexander's  time,  for  it  raised  on  one  occasion 
4000  hoplites.  (Polyb.  v.  73.)  The  constd  Cn. 
Manlins,  when  moving  forward  to  invade  Galada, 
came  near  Termessus,  and  made  a  show  of  entering 
Pamphylia,  which  brought  him  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  Aspendii  and  other  Pamphylians.  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
15;  Polyb.  xxu.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  Aspendus  have  the  epi- 
graph EX  EST.  E2TF.  E2TFEANT2.,  but  those 
of  more  recent  date  have  the  common  form  AS. 
ASIIENAIXIN.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol  ii.  p. 
282.)  [G.L.] 


OOnr  OF  ASPENDUS. 

ASPHALTITES  LACUS.    [Paijusshka.] 

ASPIS.      [PaOGONNESUS.] 

ASPIS  ('A<nrf  j),  aft.  known  by  the  Roman  trans- 
lation CLUTEA,  CLYPEA  (KA^€a,  Strab.  Ptol. 
Kcdibiah,  Ru.),  an  important  fortified  city  of  the 
Carthaginian  territoiy,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (Zeugitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  from  its  site,  on  a  hill  of 
shield-Uke  shape,  adjoining  the  promontory,  which 
was  sometimes  called  by  Uie  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (Jjcpa  Teupihit,  Strab.  zviL  p.  834),  and 
which  forms  the  E.  point  of  the  tongue  <k  land 
that  runs  out  NE.,  and  terminates  in  Mercurii  Pr. 
(a  Bon),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Cossyra  lies  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  Lilybaeum 
in  Sicily  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strab. 
VL  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  the  promontory  is  a 
snudl  bay,  forming  a  harbour  protected  cn  every 
side,  and  giving  access  to  a  large  open  plain.  No 
spot  could  be  more  favourable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  tradition  chose  it  as  the  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nonn.  Dioniyt.  iv.  386),  while  another 
made  it  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  Heracles  with 
Antaeus  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  there  was  a  Punic  fortress  on  the 
spot :  it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
have  neglected  it;  but,  at  all  events,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aquilaria),  perceived  its  importance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  b.  a  310 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  First  Punic  War  it 
was  the  landing-pUice  of  Manlius  and  Regulus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  b.  g.  256 ;  and  its 
possession  afforded  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a  place  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  by  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Aemilius  and  Fulvius  B.a  255.  (Polyb.  i.  29  36; 
Appian.  Pfm.  3.) 


ASPURGIANI. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  paasmg  over  a  naval 
skirmish  off  Clnpea,  b.  c.  208  (liv.  xxviL  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  fomous  for  Masinissa's 
narrow  escape  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  when 
the  wounded  prince  was  only  saved  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  perished  in  the  large  river  which 
flows  through  the  plain  (JVady-el-Adieb'),  but  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  b.  c.  204  (Liv. 
xxix.  32).  In  the  Tliird  Punic  War,  the  consul 
Piso,  b.  c.  148,  besieged  it  by  knd  and  sea,  but 
was  repulsed.  (Appian.  Pun.  110.)  It  b  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Caes.  AC.  U.23;  Hirt  A4/r.  2.)  It  stood  30 
M.  P.  from  Curubis.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
free  city  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  7,  8), 
where  Kkmia  and  ^Atnris  are  distinguished  by  15' 
of  long. :  probably  the  former  is  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  ktter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  §  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  452;  SiL  iii.  243;  Solm.  27;  Itin,  AnL 
pp.  55,  57,  493,  518;  T<d>.  Peut.).  It  was  a  dis- 
tinguished  episcopal  see,  A.D.  411 — 646,  and  the 
last  spot  on  whidi  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mdiammedan  conquerors.  (Mar- 
colli,  Africa  Christiana,  s.  v.;  Arab  writers,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  ruins,  pwrtly  on  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  among  them  a  remarkable  Roman  fort, 
are  described  by  Barth  ( Wandenmgen,  pp.  134 — 
137;  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P.  S.] 

ASPIS  ('Amrff ;  Marsa  Zaffran),  a  town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  with  the  best  harbour  m  the  Syrtis,  600 
stedia  N.  of  Turris  Euphrantis  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Beechey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPrSII  {'Affwiffioi  Sk^ou),  a  people  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  the 
Aspisii  Montes  (rd  ^Affvitrta  Spvi:  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§§  6,  12\  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
^KmnunoKoi  Ko/ld^s,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (x.  45).        [P.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  CA^^^^:  £<*.  'A<nFXifi6wu>s% 
also  called  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (^IL  it  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  The  river  Mdas  flowed  between 
the  two  cities.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Etym.  M.  «.  v.)  Strabo  says 
(I  c.)  that  it  was  subsequently  called  Eudeiel.U8 
(E68«<cAos),  from  its  sunny  situation;  but  Pausanias 
(ix.  38.  §  9)  relates  that  it  was  abandoned  in  his 
time  from  a  want  of  water.  The  town  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nymph  Mideia.  The  site  of  Aspledon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
162)  places  it  at  Ttamdli,  but  Forchhammer  (eA- 
lenica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Awrth- 
Kastro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  CAffwoya),  a  phMse  in 
Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itineraries.  Ammianns 
Marcellinus  (xxv.  10)  calls  it  a  small  munidpium 
of  GaUtia.  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sarea  Mazaca.  The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined. [G.  L.] 

ASPURGIA'NI  ('Atntovfryicofoi,  V.R.  'Acnroiry- 
ytrcwoC),  a  tribe  of  the  Acdatic  Maeotae,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  region 
called  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgip]m 
They  were  among  the  Maeotic  tribes  whom  Pole- 
mon  L,  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporus,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue;  but  they 
todk  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.    (Stiab 
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xL  p. 495,  ziL  p.  556 ;  Sieph.  B.  s.v.;  see  Bitterns 
BpecnktioDs  on  the  name,  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ama,  VorhalU,  pp.  296,  foIL). 
They  seem  to  be  the  Astoricani  of  Ptolemy  (▼.  9. 
§7).  [P.S.] 

ASSA  CAtrcm:  EtJL  *AffffMs),h  town  of  Chal- 
cidice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitio  gulf.  (Herod. 
Tii.  122.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town  as  the 
AaaKRA  of  Theopompns  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  "Afftnipa)^ 
and  the  Gasskra  of  Pliny  (It.  10),  its  territoiy 
being  called  Ajbstbttib  {'Affffvpvris)  by  Aristotle 
iffuL  An.  ui.  12).  Here  was  a  river  which  was 
called  the  Vvxp6s  from  its  coldness.  (Aristot  I  c.) 
Leake  places  Assa  at  the  head  of  the  Singitio  gnlf, 
at  some  mins  called  PaleokattrOf  aboat  midway, 
by  land,  between  Erist6  and  VurvurL  {Northern 
Greece  J  vol.  iii.  p.  153.) 

ASSACA'NI  (Curt  viiL  10.  s.  38),  ASSACETSI 
('A^tf-am^ror,  Axrian,  Anab,  iv.  25,  ▼.  20;  'A^ra- 
ci|TOt,  Strab.  xt.  p.  698;  bat  Arrian  distinguishes 
the  names  as  those  of  separate  tribes,  Ind,  1.,  and 
Strabo  distinguishes  his  ^taoeni  from  the  subjects 
of  Afisacenus:  if  the  distinction  be  real,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander, 
encoantered  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
in  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisos 
{Hmdoo  Koo9k\  between  the  Cophen  {CaM)  and 
the  Indus;  and  whom  he  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  B.C.  327.  The  others  were  the  AsPAsn 
and  GcRASi,  to  whom  Strabo  (JLc)  adds  the 
Masiabi  and  NyaAsi. 

The  territoiy  of  the  Assaceni  appears  to  have 
lain  between  the  Indus  and  Cophen,  at  and  about 
their  jundioa,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Guraeus 
{Pai^bore).  Their  chief  cities  were  Mamaca  or 
Mazi^  their  capita],  and  Peucela  (Arrian.  Ind. 
1.  §  8),  besides  the  fortresses  of  Oba,  Bkzira, 
AoBirug,  Orobatu,  Embolima,  and  Dybta.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  they  were  governed 
by  a  prince  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  the  name 
«f  his  tribe,  Assaoenus  (like  Taziles,  the  king  of 
Taxila),  cv  by  his  mother  Cleophis  (Curt.). 

They  brought  into  the  fiekl  an  army  of  30,000 
foot,  20,000  hone,  and  30  elephants;  but  this  force 
measored  their  numbers  and  wealth,  rather  than 
their  real  stzength.  They  were  the  lust  hardy  and 
ooongeoas  of  jJl  the  mountaineers  of  N.  India,  and 
had  ahneady  been  the  subjects  of  the  successive 
Aaatic  empires,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
befbce  they  were  subdued  by  Alexander: 

Some  modem  scholarB  think  that  the  Affghamt 
preserve  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

ASSEDONES.    [lafiKDOXBS.] 

ASSETIA.  [AssA?] 

ASSE'SUS  (^Aff<ni<r6%i  EiK  'Aff<rh<nos\  a  town 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph. 
B.  9.  V.  'Ao-tnKT^f  )t  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  war  between  the  Milesiaiis 
and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The  Idng,  following 
the  advice  of  the  Pythia,  built  two  temples  at  As- 
sesQs,  in  |Jaoe  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  [G.  L.] 

ASSO^US  ('Atrcrwpof,  and  'AxrirtSfpioy,  Steph. 
B.;  "AffffiipoSf  PtoL:  Eth,  'Aavvptms,  Assorinus; 
Aearo)f  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrium  and  Enna.  It 
was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  never  to  have 
received  a  Greek  colony.  In  b.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  as  the  only  Siculian  town  which 
noiained  fiuthful  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Carthj^ginian  expedition  under 
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Himikso.  In  consequence,  we  find  Diooyans,  after 
the  defioat  of  the  Carthaginians,  concludmg  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Assorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
poasessian  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
78.)  At  this  time  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  pkce  of  some  importance;  but  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  until  the  days  of  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  small 
town,  though  retaining  its  municipal  independence, 
and  possessing  a  territory  fertile  in  com.  It  suf- 
fered severely,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic  in  Kerr, 
iil  18,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  leam  from  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asaro  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  site,  as  well  as  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assorus.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates, 
were  stiU  visible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  feci  of  which  flowed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  DUtaino)^  the  tutelary 
deity  of  which  was  worshipped  wiUi  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Assorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  His  temple  was  situated,  as 
we  leam  from  Cicero,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Enna;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  his  emissaries  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  cany  off  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  44.)  Fazello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  the  description  he  gives 
of  them  would  1^  us  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a  difSuent 
dass.    (Fazell.  de  JUb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  Assorus  bear  on  the  reverse  a  stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chxysas. 
They  are  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
of  late  date,  from  the  fact  that  the  legends  are  in 
Latin.  [E.H.B.] 


OOnr  OF  A880BU8. 

.  ASSITRAE  (/t  AnL  pp  49,  51;  Tab.  PmU.; 
"Aatrovpost  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  30;  Oppidum  Azuritanum, 
Plin.  T.  4.  §  4 :  ZiM^oWf  Bn.),  a  considerable  inland 
city  of  the  Boman  province  Africa,  in  the  N.  of 
Byzaoena,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  confines  of 
Nnmidia,  12  M.P.  north  of  Tucca  Terebinthina, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  Must!  It  was  the  station 
of  a  Boman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a  gate  or  triumphal  arch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevems, 
by  the  tide  dkme  optimite  SevenUf  and  to  his  wife 
JuUa  DomnOf  who  is  styled  mater  Afsgued^  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  Uie  reign  of 
fyr^nalla-  There  are  other  considerable  ruins, 
among  which  are  a  small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasten,  and  a  theatre,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wandenmgen,  ^.,  pp  229, 230).  [P.  S.] 
ASSUS  Q'Aaffos :  Eth.  "Aatrtot  and  'A<r<rc^f  { 
As8o)j  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adramyttina^ 
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between  Cape  Leotam  and  Antandroa.  It  was  ai- 
tnated  in  a  strong  natnral  position,  was  well  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  long,  steep  ascent 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
great  mde.  Myrnlos  stated  that  Assos  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  MethymnaeL  Hellanicns  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gaigara  was  founded  by 
Assus.  Pliny  (t.  32)  gives  to  Assus  also  the  name 
ApoQonia,  whidi  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus. 
That  Assus  was  still  a  place  visited  by  shippmg  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aem,  appears  from 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul    {Acts,  zz.  13.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Stnb.  p.  735.)  The  La^ns  Assius  was  a  stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consuming  fledi,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrown 
upon  them.     (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Airo-os ;  Plin.  iL  96.) 

Henneias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Henneias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Memnon  the  Bhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
tiie  Persians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Citlnm  in  his  school,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Chrysippns. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  Asso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kaiesiy  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a  view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high :  Uie  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a  large  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  waU  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelre  fbet  long.  LeiUce  observes,  *'  the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  any  where  exists."  (^Atia  Mmor^  p.  128 ;  see 
also  FeUows's  Atia  Minor,  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
A22ION,  are  rare.  The  ooina  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period  are  common.  [G.  L.] 


oonr  OF  AasoB, 

ASSUS  C^aot:  KmHa\  a  river  of  Phocis, 
flowing  into  the  Cephissus  on  its  left  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Plut 
SuXL  16;  Leake,  Nortium  Cfreeoe,  vol  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSYTWA  (^  *A(r<rvpia,  Herod,  ii  17,  iv.  39: 
PtoLvLl.§l;  Steph.B.;Arrian,Jiw6.vii. 21:  As- 
syria, Tacit.  Atm,  zil.  13;  Amim.  Marc  xxiiL  6; 
'Aroupla,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736 ;  Steph.  s.  v,  NIwj;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.;  Athnri,  on  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assnra,  on  the  Median,  RawL  J,  As,  Soe.  xL  pt  L 
p.  10 :  Eth,  Auyrii,  ^Kaaipioi,  Steph.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  "AtnrvptSf  Steph.;  Eustath.  tn  Dion,  de  Situ 
Orbis,  p.  70),  a  district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a  long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  .Ajrmenia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris;  on  the  SE.  from  Susjana,  and  on  the  E. 
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fttnnHedia,by  the  chain  of  the  Zagms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
neariy  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacha-Hk  of 
Mosul f  including  the  plain  land  below  the  Kurdistdn 
and  Persian  mountains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  (^Aroupia\  which  Strabo  (xvi.  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  (as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) :  aldiough  Dion  Cassius  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a  bar- 
barous mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a  small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lycus  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiaean  mountains. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.;  Ptol.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  with  adjoming  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  ^rg.  (Georg.  iL  465), 
"Assyrio  veneno*  is  used  for  "Tyrio;"  in  Noun. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanus  is  called  Assyrian;  and 
in  Dion.  Perie^.  (v. 975)  the  Leuco-Syrians  of  Pontna 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  S<7lax  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontus  Enxmus,  between  the  Chalybea 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  rirdr  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Thermodon,  Sinope, 
and  Harmene.  (Scyl.  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Graee. 
Min,  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymohgicum 
Magnum  hu  preserved  a  tradition  {Etgm.  Magn,  in 
voc.)  from  Xenocrates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphmtis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  bstly,  from 
Assyms  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria:  he  appears  alsa 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  chain  of  Zagms, 
which  extended,  undw  various  denominations,  idong 
iih%  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatus  (Zi/Sceros\ 
Zabas,  Zerbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  N.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  the  Sumidus  or  Bum^us;  the 
Capms;  the  Tomadotus  or  Physcus  (♦^*eoy> 
the  Silla  or  Delas, — probably  the  same  stream 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  Diabas,  Dnrus 
(Aovpor),  and  Gorgus  (rrfpyoj);  and  the  Gyndes. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabe 
under  the  following  names:  Aturia,  Calaoene  or  Ca- 
hchene,  Chasene,  Arrhapachitis,  Adiabene,  ArbeUtiSy 
ApoUoniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geographers, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Ninus  (if  NlWof),  its  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital,  Nineveh;  Ctesiphoa 
(^  KTi)<ri0£i'),  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers;  Arbela  (rh.  "ApSriKa),  Gaugamela 

frh,  rowTOM^Ao),  Apollonia  (*AiroAA«i/fo),  Artemita 
*Apr4fura),  Opis  C^ircs),  Chala  (XdXa)  or  Ce- 
lonae  (K4^s»yal),  and  Sittaoe  (^iTx^m?)  or  Sitta 
(Sfrra). 

A  full  description  of  these  mountains,  rivers,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respectivB 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  as 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  land  or  territory 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  was  established  in  that 
countiy.    The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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making,  atHj  »  small  prorince,  at  first  probably 
fitUe  more  than  the  district  to  the  NE.  of  the  jnno 
fka  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabatos.  The  hitter 
Taried  reiy  mnch,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  indiridnal  inflaenoe  and  snccessfol  con- 
quests of  particnhu'  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
Aasjrian  empre  tiie  materials  at  onr  command  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  sonrces  fipom  which  we 
most  draw  oar  oonclnsions  have  not — with  the  ex- 
oeptioD  of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portion  of  Assyrian  history — been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy, therefore,  prevails  in  the  acconnts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
to  us;  80  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
their  comparison  a  satisfiiotory  view  of  the  origin  or 
progiiess  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  useful  to  put  together  as  oon- 
ctsdy  as  possible  the  results  of  Uie  narratives  which 
OGcnr  in  the  diree  principal  and  diffaring authorities; 
BO  that  the  amount  of  rtal  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
tiierefise  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
fKm:  I.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,and 
others  vriio  have  more  or  less  bonowed  from  his 
wonc 

1.  The  BiUe.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
m  Oen.  X.  10,  et  seq.,  in  wluoh  Nbnrod,  the  gnmd- 
80D  of  Ham,  is  mentkxied  as  possessing  a  kingdfm 
at  the  dties  of  Babel,  Erech,  Aocad,  and  Calndi,  in 
tin  land  of  Shinar;  and  Asstir  as  havinr  gone  out 
from  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Mineveh, 
Behoboth,  Calah,  and  Besen.  The  inference  frtm 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
denied  its  name  from  Assur)  a  colony  or  depen- 
dency of  NImrod's  original  kingdom.  Afterthis  first 
Dotiee  a  kmg  period  eU^Hod,  daring  which  the  Bible 
has  no  allusioQ  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  (^tim.  xxiv.  22 ;  P«aL  Ix^iL 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  llenahem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  a  769,  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Baboon,  we  have  a 
Hoe  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
ehrenolqgerL  I.  Ful,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  about  the  fi^eth 
year  of  Usziah,  b.  a  769  (2  KingSy  xv.  19),  but  was 
indnced  by  Menahem  te  retire,  on  receiving  a  present 
ef  1000  talents.  2.  Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
Pul,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
Im^  of  Israel,  b.  a  738,  and  had  previously  cod- 
qaaed  Syria  (2  Kmfft^  xv.  29,  xvi  5—9);  though 
tiM  precise  date  of  his  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the  beginmng  oi  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  B.a7S0,  and  he 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b,  g.  721. 
(2  Km^,  xviL  1 — 9,  xviiL  9 — 11.)  4.  Senna- 
cherib was  on  the  throne  eig^t  years  after  the  fidl  of 
Samaria,  and  nlust  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
frther  between  b.  a  721  and  713.  (2  iTtn^s,  xvilL 
13;  Is.  xxxvi  1.)  He  was  sUin  by  hu  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  fimn  Palestine,  b.  o.  71 1.  (GHn- 
ton,  /*. IT.  p.  273;  Tobit,  I  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 
his  SOD,  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  KingSf  xix.  37), 
b«twe  have  no  meanaof  detennimng  from  the  BiUe 
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to  what  length  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxHL  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabuchodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
met^tely  succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraortes), 
B.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holo|^emes  against 
Judaea  in  B.  a  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Nabuchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  b.  o.  6d6.     [Nikvb.] 

2.  Herodotus,  The  notice  m  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  kst 
(Her.  L  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  mfinr  from 
tiiose  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  wcnk  on  Assyrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
vdted.  Now,  it  may  fiurly  be  infioRed,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  phMse  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  fai  b.  a  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b,  a  1231.  Josephos  (^iit  x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  indq)endenoe  of  the 
Medes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  tLe  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  L  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninus  (Nmevdi)  by  Gyaxares  the  Mede;  the  date  of 
which — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasion — coincides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  ^Nniua],  with  the  year  B.C.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  httie  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contained,  it  is  dear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  viL  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  of  the  Asey- 
rians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyrii. 

3.  Ctesias.  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Gtesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  difier 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  Aocoiding  to 
him,  Ninus,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Somi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalos  was  the  last. 
A  period  of  1306  years  b  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  o.  876, — as  Gtesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Modes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  nmst  have  been  in  b.  a  2182; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Gtesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  B.  a  876,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  bat  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  go- 
venmient;  and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
B,  a  606,  when,  in  ooii\junction  with  the  Babylonisns, 
they  sadrad  Ninus  (Nuieveh),  and  pnt«n  end  toihe 
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leptrate  ezistenoe  of  the  Awjiuzi  empire.  Ctesiae 
hunself  imagined  that  NineTdi  was  destzojed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  revolt  (Died.  u.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  by  hhn. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a  very  high  antaqnity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thna  Stnbo  (xvi.  p.  737) — gronping  Aa- 
sjria  and  Babylonia  together,  as  conntries  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninns  founded  Nineveh,  and  his  wife 
Semiramis  Babylon ;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
•mpire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palos  and  Arbaoes.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  KmnB  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence  (4^av(o-(h|  vapax/nifM  furii 
riiP  rSov  ^6pur  Kard\vauf). 

NiodUma  Dam.(ap. Excerpt  Vale*,  p.229)  makes 
l^us  and  Semiramis  the  first  mien  of  Ninns. 
AemUiutSttra  (ap,  VtiUeium,  i.  I,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninns  to  Antiodins,  which 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.  o.  2185.  Jtutin  (i.  1, 3)  mentkns  Ninns,  Semi- 
lamis,  and  Ninyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last 
king.  VeOiMu  (i.  6)  gives  1070  yean  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assjrrian  empire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his 
tjme.  Durii  (jap.  Atkenaoim^  ziL  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
deecribes  the  &te  of  the  latter  difierently  from  other 
writers.  Abpdemts  {ap.  Euieb.  Chiin.  L  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b,  a  840.  CoiUyr  (c^.  EvaA.  Chron, 
L  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
Zames  (or  Nmyas),  and  their  descendants  in  ofder, 
to  Sardanapalns. 

Cephalion — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron.  1 15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Otesias  in  most  particukrs,  but  made  Sar- 
danapalus the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  plaoed  his 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Ari>aces  270  years. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  b.  o.  1 150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.  a  2184.  Eusebins  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  yean  from  Ninus  to  Sardana- 
palus; plamg  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  yean 
before  01.  1,  or  at  b.  c  813.  (Euseb.  Chron.  i. 
p.  1 14.)  Georgim  SynceUut  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belus,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  b.  a  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  B.  c.  826.  His  increased  number  is 
produced  by  interpolating  four  reigns  after  the  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebins.  LasUy,  AgcakUtt  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Civ,  Dd,  xviiL 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ctesias  and  his  suocessora  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
US  should  be.made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contraryto  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a  suoces- 
iion  of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  nxmiber  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  Men  to  each, 
«-and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  por- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  far  less  eommon  thaa 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginaiy,  though  Uiere  may 
never  have  been  either  aNinns  or  Semiramis,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (fieurtkuccd  8i* 
^4p€u) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a  general  belief 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  ascended  to  a  &r  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  neoessaiy  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other;  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A  very  acute  writer  (Ferguseon, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  cmfL  PenepoliSj  Lood.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  boom 
probability  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neoes- 
saiy complement  to  the  other;  though  we  confeaa 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical arguments  which  he  adduces. 

Accord^  to  Mr.  Fei^gusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  sgency  of  Arbaces  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  oat- 
break  was  the  establishment  of  Arbaoes  and  his 
descendants  on  the  dirone  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbaddae ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion under  Deiooes,  vriuch  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Feigusson  considen  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a  passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  from  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  an 
interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Died.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defianoe,  we  are  noi 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Median  revolt  did  noi  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynastj 
took  place —  and  that,  though  Media  continued  for 
some  yean  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  bekoged 
for  so  many  yean  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  r^srd  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pul,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (F,  H,  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— ^283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  dear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Smnadierib  of  Pdyhistor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acta 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  lus  son 
Esariiaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus) loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiale 
(SchoL  tf»  Aristoph,  Avee^  v.  1022 ;  Athen.  xiL  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus  is 
most  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  yean,'  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  yean  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
coiiU)iiied   testimony  of  HeUaoicus,   OallistbeoM, 
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■nd  CBtaithiis,  go  to  esUbfiah  the  hmi  ihtA  tlie 
ancients  beUered  in  two  Saidanapali — one,  a  war- 
like prince  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medes  re- 
Tolted,  and  who  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
toral  Eaaihaddoo ;  and  the  other,  named  Saracns  b j 
Ab7denQ8,batbjCteeiaSfSardanapalas,whowBsluzn- 
lioas  and  efiienunate  in  his  habits,  bat  who,  when 
his  capital  was  attacked,  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  was  burnt  in  his  paltce,  oo  the  capture  of  his 
citj.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  fidl  of  Nineveh.  Again,it  appears  firom 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  Babjkm  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
earliest  tunes:  that  thej  were  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Asiyrians,  and  sometimes  independent — and 
that  they  never  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadneszar.  The  same  view  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Bibie  (2  King$  xviL  24. ;  Emra  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Usher  and  Prideanx,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empue  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  that  the  first  tenni- 
Bated  in  the  revolts  of  the  Medes,  but  that  the  latter 
was  OQDtinned  to  the  time  of  the  final  destructicn  of 
IGneveh.  We  confess  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
Twaiti«-»ining  imy  B||(^  distinction.  It  is  desr  that 
an  Assyrian  Royal  house  continued  exercising  great 
power  ^  the  &11  of  l^eveh,  whether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a  monsrchy ;  and  we  are  not 
convinced  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
hikanlj  xnftrred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
ruling  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
eompiriscn  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
profiine  authots,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named — add  to  which 
the  strong  probability  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilation S  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
henoe  that  some  rulen  who  are  there  called  Mna  of 
Aseyria  were  really  diief  goveroofs  of  Babylonia  or 
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The  late  remaricable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fiurly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
of  its  andent  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected H^  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tiflos  in  that  countiy  have  been  carried  oo  by  BIr. 
Layard  and  M.  B<^  and  it  is  probably  only 
necessary  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  frilly  decyphered,  for 
US  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a  great  step  has  been  made  to- 
wards this  end,  and  CoL  Bawfinson,  who  has  been 
■0  honourably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
decypherment  of  the  Bock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
leius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  vrith  other  scholars  in 
i^glMui  and  France,  has  made  coosidenble  pro- 
gress m  determining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneifbrm  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inscriptions  tends  almost  necessarily  to  chai^,  or  at 
least  to  modify  connderably,  previous  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  that  all  that  has  yet  been  done  appears  to 
siiow  that  the  moDuments  oif  ancient  As^rria  ascend 


to  a  very  early  period ;  that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  ruling  city 
Minus  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  possessed  a  very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury B.  c  Those  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  Uie  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Bawlinson,  Joum,  of  A$.  Soe. 
voL  xiL  pt  2,  vd.  xiv.  pt  1 ;  Hincks,  Jbtd.  voL  xiL 
pt  1 ;  Botta,  MSm,  mtr  lEcriture  Ast^.j  Paris, 
8vo.  1848 ;  Lowenstein,  Estaide  dechiffr.  de  TEcriL 
Am/r.  Paris,  4to.  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  ('A<rra},  a  coosidenble  dty  in  ike  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
A$tL  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptdemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  " 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a  cdony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §45; 
Zumpt,  de  CohnUtf  p.  403.)  We  learn  firom  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  S.46).  Claodian  alludes  to  a  victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walJs 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event  {De  VI.  Cone.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  ]^ace  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  we 
learn  frtnn  Panlhis  Diacoous,  who  terms  it  **  Civitas 
Astensis,'*  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabula  to  ffaeta  or  Haeici.  The 
modem  dty  of  AsH  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  IHedmont,  and  gives  the  name  oiAetiff^ana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a  population  of  24,000 
souls.  [E.H.B.] 

ASTA  CAora:  Astensis:  Bu.  at  Jfe<a  de  Asia), 
an  ancient  dty  of  the  Cdtid  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Chdf  of  Cadiz,  100  stadia 
firom  the  port  of  Gades.  (Strab.  iil  pp.  140,  141, 
14.S.)  The  Antonine  Itmoary  (p.  406)  plaoee  it 
oo  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis  and  Cor- 
doba, 16  H  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
fromUgia.  Hda  (iii  l.§  4)  speaks  of  it  as  |>roc«/ 
a  Utore,  It  was  the  andent  and  usual  phu:e  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gadea 
(Strsb.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  AsT,  finmd  also  in  Astapa,  Asnoi,  AmjRA, 
AsTUKES,  AfTUBiGA,  is  suppossd  to  signify  a  hill' 
fortrete. 

Under  the  Bomans,  Asta  became  a  colony,  with, 
the  epithet  Begia,  and  bdonged  to  the  oonventus  of 
HispaUs.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  COL.  A8TA.  BE.  F.)  It  IS  mentioned  twice  in 
Boman  history.  (lav.  xxxix.  21,  B.a  186;  BeU. 
Hiep.  36,  B.  o.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  renuuns  of  the  old  Boman  road 
through  it,  are  seen  on  a  hill  between  JTeres  and  Tri- 
Imgtna^  which  bears  the  nsme  of  Me»a  de  Attn, 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres,  which  is  more  probably  the 
andent  Asroo.  (Flares,  Eep.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Eep.  iiL  98;  Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
356.)  [P.S.] 

ASTABETJE  CAoToftji^,  Idd.  Charax  :  Eth. 
Astabeni ;  *AffraSriPoiy  or  'AtfToviyiwf,  or  ^rtaniwol, 
PtoL  vL  9.  §  5,  vi.  17.  §  3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  caUed  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Anada.     It  mi^oas  doubtful 
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whether  the  name  of  the  region  and  its  inhabitanta 
ought  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  reepectivelj. 
Accorduig  to  Ptolemj  the  Astabeni  were  a  people 
of  Hyrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspan.  The 
AsTACBKi  of  Plin.  (ii  105, 109}  are  probablj  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.     [Nilus.] 

A'STACUSCA<rr<wcos:  m 'A<rraici|i'rj, 'A<rr<i- 
kim),  a  town  on  the  W.  coasf  of  Acamania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  DragamesHy  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
mins  of  Astacus  are  probably  those  described  by 
Leake  as  below  a  monastery  of  St  Elias,  and  which 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  bat  only  a  promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  misunderstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
pomiesian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Aihenians  (b.o. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwarda  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentaoned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  whkh 
is  subsequent  to  b.o.  219.  (Strab.  /.  o.;  Steph. 
Byz.  $.  v.;  Thuc.  ii.  SO,  33, 102;  ScyUx,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iiL  14;  B5ckh,  CorpuM  InteripL,  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Oreeee^  voL  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUSCAirraifrff:  Eth,*AareuHiws,  *A<rri- 
fcios),  a  dty  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and 
a  colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot.  Bibl.  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Megara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
aeventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  came 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calk  it  a  colony  of  Megara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scykz  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
names  Astacus,does  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacus,  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  iavours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
s.  V.  *A(rraK6sJ)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  IHcanedes  IL, 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitanta  to 
his  dty  of  Nioomedia  (/«inuQ,  b.  a  264.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Ot/aschik,  and  also  Biuhkele, 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nioomedia]  ;  it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.J 

A'STAPACA<rroirti;  EtA.'A<rTaira2bi,AsUpen8e8: 
Estq)ay  Ru.),  an  inhmd  city  of  Ffispania  Baetica,  in 
an  open  pkun  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  finte  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Mardus,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sdpio,  and  destroyed  ^emsdves  and  their 
dty  by  fire,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands.  (Appian, 
Hitp.  33;  Liv.  xxviiL  22.)    A  coin  is  extant,  bear- 

♦  The  word  voXlx*^  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thradan  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
fiania.    (Uofiinann,  Cfriechmland,  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  whidi,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardooin  thought,  the 
OsTiPPO  of  Plmy:  its  total  destractkn  accounts  £or 
the  absence  of  its  name  firam  the  Itineraries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant  vi.  28 ; 
Florez,  vd.  iii  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  voL  L 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTAPUS.     [NiLUS.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  (*A<rrcXc^s),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  m  the  Caucasus,  and  falling 
into  the  Euxine  120  stadia  S>  of  Dioscurias  or  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippus. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  Pont  Enx.  9,  10;  Plin.  vL  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  (Jkogr.  Jietv.')  and  Stempeo 
(Tab,  PeuL).  Di&rent  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namdy,  the  Markhoula  or  Tamd$cky  the 
Mokri  or  AJau^  the  Skijam  or  Kdeukol,  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol  iii.  pU  2,  p.  204;  Mumert,  voL 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  voL  u.  p.  443.)        [P.&] 

ASTEIOA.  [Delos.] 

ASTE'RION.    [Aboos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  ('AffTfpU,  Hom.,*A<rT«p(a),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  the  suitors 
laid  in  wait  for  Tdemachus  on  his  return  frx>m  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od,  iv.  846).  This  ishmd  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  andent  conn- 
meotaton.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  knger  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  ApoUodoms,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  Alaloomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  noodem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  DyteaOio;  but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a  place  of  ambush  for  a 
vessel  coining  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tew  m 
Greeoe^  vd.  L  p.  62 ;  Kruse,  HeUat,  vol  iL  pt  iL 
p.  454.) 

ASTETttUM  QhorfyuiV',  Elk.  *KffrtpuSmis\  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  "  Asterium  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanus.** 
(*Affr4ptov  Tir4a^oi6  re  Kwxh  xipntiva^  IL  ii.  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  dty  as  Pdresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'haripunry,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Apolknius  Rhodius  (L  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Or]^ca  as  near  the  confluence  ^ 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic  Argom.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  thoe  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  VlokhSy  which  is  ntuated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  <^'the  united  stream  with  the  Pendus,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  dther  confluence.  There 
are  some  ruins  at  Fi{bM<^  which  represent  Asterium 
or  Peiresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who-  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  Apollcmius  (/.  o.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Phylldum,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  fix>m  the  hill  of 
Vlokkd.  Near  Mount  Phylldum  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  pUces  a  dty  PhyUus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Phylldus.  SUtius  {Theb,  iv.  45)  calls  thia 
dty  PhylU.  The  town  of  Irrsiab,  mentioned  by 
Liyy  (xxxiL  13),  is  perhaps  a  false  reading  for 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Nerthtrn  Greece^  voL  iv.  p. 
322  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTPGIS  QAariyii,  Ptd.  U.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iiL  p.  141,  corrupted  into  hu'Hpws  in  all  the 
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ASTBAEUM. 

lfS&).      1.  AsnOITAlfA  COLOIOA  AuOVfTTA  FlR- 

iiA  (^£cijd)f  was,  under  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
chief  dtiee  of  TTwrania  Baetica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
eomtemtui  juridicut.  It  stood  in  the  pkun  of  the 
Baetia,  some  distance  S.  of  the  river,  oo  its  tribatarj 
the  SrngTilia  (G^efttZ),  which  began  here  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Cordnba  (Cordova)  and  Emerita  (Merida)  to  His- 
paHs  (5n^),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  M.  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  (/<»».  ^n&  pp.  413, 414; 
Ifela,  iL  6.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Etp.S,  z. 
1.72.) 

2.  AsTiGi  Vetits  {Alameda)f  a  free  city  of  Hia- 
pania  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiqoaria  (^Antequera\  be- 
longing to  the  Gonventos  Astigitanas  [see  No.  1]. 
(Phn.  iiL  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Etp,  &  z.  p.  74.) 

8.  JuusfSES.     [Abtigi.]  fr'S.] 

ASTBAEUM  (Uv.  xl.  24;  'Affrpaia,  StepL  B. 
B.V.;  klarftauuf^  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  27),  a  town  of 
Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Strwmtza,  Aelian  {H.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Astneos,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  snpposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Via- 
trftsta.  Tafel,  however,  conjeotores  that  Astraens 
in  Aelian  is  a  fidse  reading  for  Azius.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vd.  iiL  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafsl, 
Thesaalonicaj  p.  312,  seq.) 

ASTBUM(^A<rrpor:ii«<r«0>  1.  AtowninCjmiria 
oo  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
the  frootiers  of  Laoonia.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Pto- 
^mj  alone  (iiL  16.  §  11),  bat  is  coqjeotared  hj 
Leake  to  have  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
bnilding  of  which  the  Aeginetaewere  interrapted  bj 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  jear  of  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war.  (Thnc.  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a  premontory,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Boss, 
Pe^cpomiet,  p.  162.) 

A'STUBAC'AffTvpa).  1.  A  small  islet  oo  the  coast 
ofLatiom,  behveen  Antimn  and  Circeii,  at  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a  course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  (Sr^ 
pas)  bj  Strabo,  wlio  teUs  us  that  it  had  a  phce  of 
anchorage  at  its  month  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  thi^  obecnre  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c.  338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Bomans 
aod  the  Latins,  in  which  the  oonsul  C.  Maenius  to- 
tallj  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antium,  Lann- 
vium,  Arida  and  Vehtrae.  (Liv.  viiL  13.)  At  a 
much  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Bo- 
man  villas ;  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  aod  which  he  describes  as  "  locus  amoenus 
et  in  man  ipso,"  commanding  a  view  both  of  Antium 
and  Circeii  (ad  AU.  xiL  19,  40,  ad  Fam,  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
hf  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
eacaptng  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a  resdution 
whidi  he  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Pint 
Cic  47.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  also  that  Astura 
Has  the  occasioDal  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Suet  Avff.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  existing  remains 
prove  that  manj  of  the  Boman  nobility  must  have 
had  villas  there.  <See  Mibby,  Dmtomi  di  Boma, 
vol.  L  pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Servins  (jad  Aen.  vii.  801).  The  ishmd  was  at  some 
tiDie  or  other  joiiMd  to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  nnudns,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  sunnonnted 
by  a  fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Attura,  a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Ciroeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab,  PeuL  reckons  Astura  7  miles 
from  Antium,  which  u  rather  leas  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  Stobas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  Miill.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  **  Saturae  pains" 
of  AHrgil  (^m.vii.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. [E.H.B.] 

2.  {Eda  or  E9t6la\  a  river  of  Hiimania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Gantabri,  the  prolongatian  of  the  P3rTenee8, 
flows  S.  through  the  ooontry  of  the  AflTURES;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  riven  that  dram  the 
great  pkun  of  Leon,  it  foils  into  the  Durins  {Dovro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Fkms,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vL  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Et!fm.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STUBES  (smg.  Astnr,  in  poets;  Aarvpts, 
StnO).  iiL  pp.  153,  155,  167 ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Gruter,  Inecr^. 
p.  193,  Na  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c:  Acfj.  Attar  and 
Astoricus;  Asturica  gens,  SiL  ItaL  zvL  584;  'Acr- 
ra6puH,  Strab.  p.  162;  'A<rrovpo(,  Ptol  iL  6.  §  28; 
i.  6.  Highkmdere,  see  Asta),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  nrom  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Dunns  {Dottro\  b^een  the  Gallaeci 
oo  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
£.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  parUy  in  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
(M.  Vinnius);  those  between  the  monntains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Asturiat)  hang  called  Transmon- 
TAHi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
VaUadolid)  Auoustahi,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  dUfference  between  the  Boman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  momi- 
tains  ud  the  coast  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  trib4  (Plin. 
L  c),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  foUowing 
names :  Landati  ^Lancienses,  Plin.),  Brigaedni 
(Trigaedni,  Flor.),  Bednnenses,  Omiad,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  Amad,  Tibnres,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cignrri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paesid,  on  the  pe- 
ninsuk  oiC.de  PeHae  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zodae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astores  ( Asturia,  Plin. :  *A(r- 
rovpia,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supidy  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.^. 
Sil.  ItaL  L  231: 

Atiuravarut, 

Comp.  vii  755. 
CaUaidt  qmdqpddfodU  Aitur  in  arvit. 

Mart  z.  16. 
Mereerit  Astmii  torutator  paHidue  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  298. 
(according  to  Oudendorp^s  emendation:  comp.  Stat 

Silv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidnu  foaeor conoolor 

amroy  and  Ckudian.  Cone.  Prob.  et  Oljfbr.  50.) 

Asturia  was  also  fiunoos  for  its  breed  of  honMs, 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jemiet,  described  bj 
Pliny  (viii.  42.  s.  67),  Silius  Italicos  (iil  335— 
337 :  in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astor  the  son  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (ziv.  199): 

^  Hie  brevis,  ad  namenim  rapidos  qni  coUigit  nngaes, 
Venit  ab  aoriferis  gentibos,  Astor  equos.** 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  AstarcOf  and  the 
name  was  apjdied  to  horses  of  a  similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Astocco  Macedonicus.  (Petroo. 
Sat.  86:  oomp.  Senec.  Up.  87.) 

The  Astorians  were  a  wild,  rugged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Sil.  Ital.  L  252,  exercitut  Attur  ; 
auL  748,  heUiger  Astw;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Cantabri  et 
Astttres  vaUcUsrimae  geiUes.)  Their  monntains  have 
always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Angnstos  against  the  Cantabri,  b.  o. 
25,  the  Astorians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Bomans,  were  defleated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  ci  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  /.  c;  Flor.  iv.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Oros.  vi. 
21 ;  Clinton,  «.  a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Can- 
tabrian  war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  country 
south  of  the  monntains  became  subject  to  Rome; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
ABtwia8)f  still  furnished  a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  renmants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surikce,  and  in  a  certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Asturiat  is  the  WcUes  of 
Spain;  and,  in  imitation  of  our  prindpality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Boraans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flou- 
rishing cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns :  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Asttura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Astubica  Augusta  (^Aa- 
torga)t  the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
wenB  as  follows  (oomp.  Ptol.  ii,  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bragara  Auoust a  (£r<^a,  in  Por- 
tugal f  Itin.  AnL  p.  423):  ABGENTioLUii,  14  M.  P. 
{Torieneo  or  Tomenut  La  Meduku,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavonium,  15  M.  P.  {Pogbueno  or  Congottat),  (2) 
NW.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  through  Gallaecia  (/t  Ant.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamnium  Flavium,  30  M.  P.  {Pon- 
ferrada  or  Bembibref);  Bergidum,  16  HP.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  VentosOy  on  a  lull  near  ViQa  Franca, 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
bwing  places  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia:  Forum  Gigurrorum  (Ttyoifi^fy 
corrected  from  ^yo^^v),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  S.  Estevan  de  Vol  de  Orres,  with 
ruins  and  a  Boman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a  tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  {Mtndoya)^  the  dty  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  £.  to  Caesabauousta  {Zaragoza;  It. 
Ant.  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puente 
de  Orvigo):  Interamnium,  13  M.  P.  (^Villaroane): 
Palantia,  14  HP.  {Valencia  de  5.  Juan):  Vuni- 
nadum,  31  M.  P.  (  Valderaduei  or  BecerUf) :  at  the 
next  stati(ni,  Laoobbioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaooaei, 
this  road  was  jdned  by  that  from  the  mihtaxy  sta- 
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taon  of  Lboio  VIL  Gkmika  (Leon),  NE.  of  A;itii- 
rica  {It.  AnL  p.  395):  between  Legio  VIL  and 
Laoobriga  were  Lancx  orLancia,9  M.  F.(SoBanco  or 
MannOat),  and  Camak  (Ceaf);  (4)  A  lower  rood 
to  Cae8aningusta(/it.  Ant.  pp.  439, 440):  Bednni»« 
20  H  P.  ({nob.  La  Banegct),  dty  of  the  Bedunenses: 
Brigaedum,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benanenlt),  the  capital 
of  the  BrigaednL  In  tiie  district  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  the  chief  dties  were  Lu6us  Ab- 
turum  (PtoL:  prob.  Ov%edo\  perhaps  the  Ovetnm 
of  Pliny  (xzziv.  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa,  and  Flavio- 
navia  (PtoL:  Aviles),  on  the  coast  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  dty  c^ 
the  Omiad;  Pelontium,  dty  of  the  Lungooes;  Nar- 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Sestani,  Med.  Isp. 
p.  172);  Petavomum,  dty  of  the  Supentii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt  L  pp.  440—443;  Forbiger,  voL  iL  ppu 
83—85.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURIA.     [Astubbs.] 

ASTFBICA  AUGUSTA  (AiryoOara  'AarwpUca, 
PtoL :  ^AffTovpucaifol,  Asturicani :  Astorga,  Ru.),  the 
chief  citj  of  the  Astubes,  in  Hispania  Tanaoo- 
nensis,  bekoging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amad,  stood  in 
a  lateral  valky  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Asturia,  on 
the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tura {Esla),  Under  the  Bomans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  conventue  AMturictmiu,  one  of  the  seven  coaven- 
tuajwridid  of  Hispania  Tairaconensis.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astubbs.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Rome;  and  frxnn  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  Augustam.  Pliny  calls  it  vrbe  magni- 
fica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  "  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town."  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
'*  The  walls  are  singulariy  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Puerta 
deEierro,"  (Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  frxnn  Astnr,  son  of  Menmon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Attorga,  who  mitike  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
city.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Asturka: 
one,  'of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  ool.  ast. 
AUGUSTA.,  which  may  belong  to  Aota  or  Asrnai ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 

GOL.  ASTUBICA.  AMAKUB.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  (Hie  of  Ptdemy's  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3  his.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hra.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plm.  iii.  3. 8.4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  36,  viii.  4.  §  5;  It. 
Ant. ;  Sestini,  p.  104 ;  Eckhd,  voL  i.  p.  85.)    [P.  S.] 

ASTYCUS  ('AffTtMcdf :  Vrdvfutea,  or  river  of 
Istib\  a  river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Azius,  on 
which  was  situated  the  reddence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Pdyaffl.  Strat.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  pp.  464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAEA  CAcmnnfcuuft).  1.  A  pftmon- 
tory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398;  Steph.  B.  a  v.;  Leake, 
Demi,  p.  59.) 

2.  (Eth.  'AimnraXaiff^t,  *Affrtnra^Mutn|S,  Asty- 
palaeensis:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  AtirO' 
j>atoeo,and  by  the  Franks  5lwnpaZM),an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p.392)  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  <xie  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  said  to  be  125  (Boman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalda,  an  iaUnd  near  Rhodes.  (Strab.  I  c)  Pliny 
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I  AsinMkea  (£.  c)  as  88  voSks  In  dromn- 
fcrcnce.  The  island  consists  of  two  large  rocky 
Tnaaraw,  muted  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmos,  which 
in  its  narrowest  part  b  onlj  450  or  600  fiset  across. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep  bays  be- 
tween the  two  halyes  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  islandi  stood  on  the 
weeUiin  side  of  the  sontheni  bay.  To  the  S.  and  £. 
of  this  bay  lie  several  desert  islands,  to  which  (Md 
(^Ar,Am,  iL  82)  alhides  in  the  line: — *'cinctaqne 
psoosis  Astypalaea  vadU."  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensiTe  prospect.  Towards  the 
£.  may  be  seen  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
the  S.  in  dear  weather  Gasos,  Carpathns,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
ncconnt.  Stephanos  says  that  it  was  originally  caUed 
Pynha,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (Bwp  rpdm^a)^  on 
accoont  of  its  verdure,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
the  mother  of  Ancaeus.  (Gomp.  Pans.  viL  4.  §  1.) 
We  kam  &om  Scymnns  (551)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a  cokny  of  the  Megarians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  islands  snbdoed  by  Minos.  (*'  Astypaleia 
regna,"  Met  viL  461.)  In  b.  c.  105  the  Romans 
eondoded  an  alliance  with  Astypalaea  (BSckh,  Inter. 
vol.  iLn.  8485),  adistinction  probably  granted  to  the 
island  in  conseqnenoe  of  its  excellent  harbours  and  of 
its  central  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
isknds  ef  the  Aagaean.  Under  tiie  Boman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a  "  libera  dvitas."  (Plin.  L  o.) 
The  modem  town  contains  250  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  bdoogs  to  Tnrkey, 
and  is  solQeot  to  the  Pashah  of  Bhodes,  who 
aUowB  the  inhalntant8,however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  exacting  from  them  the  small  yearly  tribate  of 
9500  piastres,  or  aboat  GOL  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  extraordinary  nnn^Mr  of  chnrches 
and  diapels,  sometimee  as  many  as  six  in  a  row. 
They  are  bidlt  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  nomerons  in- 
scriptions. In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
c^tals  of  oohimns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
kvn  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  dty  con- 
tained many  temples  and  other  ancient  boildings. 
The  fiivoorite  hero  of  the  island  was  Gleomedee,  of 
wlMse  romantic  history  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
(Did,  of  Biogr,  art  Chomedet.)  Cicero  probably 
eonfbands  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
wys  (de  Nat.  Deer.  iiL  18)  that  the  Astypalaeenses 
wonhip  Achillea  with  the  greatest  veneratian. 

Hegesander  related  that  a  couple  of  hares  having 
been  brought  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
island  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  Uie  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  ooasnlt  the  Delphic  orade, 
which  advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
troduced from  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [Anaphe.] 
Pliny  (viiL  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
were  very  celebrated;  and  we  learn  from  Boss  that 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast  (Boss,  iZetsen  at^ 
dm  Oriech.  Tntdn^  voL  iL  p.  56,  seq.;  ibr  inscrip- 
tions, see  BSckh,  Intor.  n.  2483,  seq.;  Boss,  Inter, 
wed.  ii.  158,  seq.) 

8.  A  town  in  Samoa,  according  to  Stephanus 
(j:«.),  said  by  others  to  be  either  the  acrc^Kilis  of 
the  dty  of  Samos  (Pdyaen.  StraL  i.  28.  §  2),  or  the 
name  of  half  of  the  dty.    (Elym.  M.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  the  inha- 
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bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  baOd  Cos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A  promontory  in  Caiia,  near  Myndns.  (Strab. 
xhr.  p.  657.) 

A'STYRA  ('AiTTwpo,  "htrrypw:  Eth.  'A<rTvpi|- 
v6s),  a  small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adramyttium.  It  had  a 
tonple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  HdL 
iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  was  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pausanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  §  10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astyra;  the  waterwas  hot 
But  he  phKOs  Astyra  in  Atameus.  [Atabnxus.] 
There  was,  then,  either  a  pkue  in  Atameus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausamas  has  made 
some  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  Mda  (L  19). 
Astyra  was  a  deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny's 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  As^ra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591, 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydus  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  dty,  but  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  a  ruined  place,  and  beloi^ed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  cttce  gdd 
mines  there,  but  they  were  neariy  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  time.  [G.L.] 

ATABTTmJM  CArof^ioy,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
nme^tw  LXX. ;  Soi^ :  JebeUt^  TAr),  or  Tabor, 
a  monntain  of  GaJilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebukn  and 
Issachar.  (Joth.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.^  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  hmd  around  Nazareth;  while  the  north-eastern 
arm  of  the  great  phdn  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  frr  to  the  N.,  forming  a  broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israd  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  (Judget,  iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
V.  5.  §  3.)  The  boiuty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psahnist,  when  he  sdected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  his 
native  hmd;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
latter  as  the  kftiest  (P«.  Ixxxix.  12:  camp.  Jtr. 
xhL  18;  Hot.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  monntain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrinm,  a  place  lying  on  a  breast-formed  height, 
luiving  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possesdon  of  the  dty,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Pdyb.  v.  70.  §  6.)  About 
53  B.  0.  a  battle  took  place  here  between  the  Boman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabinius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  latter  were  shdn.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§3,  ^.J:i.8.  §7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephos 
(B.J.  ii  20.  §6,  Vita,  §  37)  relates  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Bn&ras  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Pdybius,  and  is  nearer  the  troth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of 
26  stadia  in  drcumforence.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  endoeed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
matffrialw  from  bekyw,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (£:  J.  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  kter,  when  Jo- 
sepfaos  had  himself  Men  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Bomans,  «  great  nnmber  of  the  Jews  tock  refuge 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Pl»- 
cidns  with  600  horsemen.  By  a  faint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  pUin,  where 
he  slew  manj,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi« 
tude  to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  suffermg  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  ^e  mountain  to  Plad- 
dus.  (Joseph.  L  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Ensebius  (Onomatt.  s.t.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
).ear8  as  a  passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
{Cat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a  churdi  upon  the  summit  (Hieron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  MarceU.  p.  522,  Ep,  86;  Epitaph,  Pattlae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Eebr.  in  Mare.  ix.  2) 
and  Baland  {Palaest  pp.  834 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  EvangeHsts,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caeeazea  Philippi.  Bosenmfiller 
(B&L  .ift.  vol  it  pt  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
dent  traditions  connected  with  tins  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a  fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  kog 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  (Palatine^  voL  iii.  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountam,  in  the  time  of  the  Cmsadei,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  £eet,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  b  table-land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  mudi  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  di£^ent  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  voL  iiL  p.  213;  Burkhardt, 
TraoeU,  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height  {Lands  Cbueical  and  Sacred,  voL  u. 
p.  204;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  West  Asien,  voL  zv.  p. 
391 ;  Raumer,  Palesttna,  p.  37.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ATABYRIS  MONS.    [Rhodus.] 

A'TAGIS.      [ATHB8I8.J 

ATALANTA  (  MaKdyrn :  Eth,  'AraXoprcuos,) 
1.  (Talandonisi),  a  small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboca.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a  part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  iL  32,  iiL  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44, 59;  Pans.  x.  20.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  N,  -n,  24;  Steph.  B.  «.  9.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attipa, 
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between  Salands  and  Peuaeeus.  (Stmb.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425;  Steph.  B.  s.  o.) 

3.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thuc  iL  100.)  Cramer 
{Ancient  Oreece,  voL  L  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
Allante  by  Pliny  (iv.  12),  and  Stephanus  B.  {s.  «. 
'AWdyrn);  the  latter  says  that  Theopompus  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  (^Ardpaprts),  a  people  of  Inner 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Gnai  Desert  {Sahara'), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gaiu- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days*  jour- 
ney firom  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan,  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burmng 
heat  (^A(y  ^cp^cUXorri,  the  sun  as  it  passes  aver 
their  heads,  or  when  its  heat  is  excessive ;  the  com- 
mentators difier  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  "ArAoyrcf.  Bat, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editoTB  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  passage  has  been  oorrupted  by  the  comnKm 
canfarion  df  a  name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
&ct  that  Mela  (L  8.  §  5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  AiUmtes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus affirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  visioiis 
in  their  sleep.  The  readhig  ^Krdpapres  is  a  ofnrec- 
tion  of  Sahnasius  {ad  SoUn,  p.  292),  on  the  aotho- 
rity  of  a  passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (op.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
66:  comp.  Steph.  B.s.o.^ATAorrcs;  Niod.  Damasc 
ap.  Stob.  Tit  xliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic 
iiL  8;  Solin.  Lc;  Baehr,  ad  Herod,  Lc;  Meineke, 
Anal  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [K  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  CAro^ye^,  "Arappa: 
Eth.  ^Arofwtifs,  ^Arapwtinis),  a  city  of  Myua,  op- 
posite  to  Lesbos,  and  a  strong  place.  It  was  oo  the 
road  from  Adramjrttium  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus. 
(Xen.  Anab.  viL  8.  §  &.)  Atameus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atama,  or  Atamea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanus,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atama,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Atameus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a  stoiy  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  naxned  Atameus,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  fnr  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  («.  v,  "Amu- 
aos)  and  oth^  ancient  authorities  consider  Atameus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  {IL  v.  44);  but  periu^ 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a  good  com  countiy. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atamdtis,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  pktce  was  occupied  at  a  later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Chios,  vdio  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiiL 
65;  Xen.  iTs^iii.  2.  §  11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  Uie  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.'  Pausanias  (viL  2.  §  11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Atameitae  whidi  drove  the 
Mynsii  firom  their  dty  [Mtus]  ;  but  as  the  positka 
of  the  two  dties  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  dear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  x£ 
his  statement  is  true;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a  dty.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  §  10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posit^  to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atameus.    rAsiTKA.] 

The  die  of  Atameos  is  generally  fixed  at  DibtU- 
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KcL    There  ore  Mitonamoiis  coins  of  Atarnens,  with 
the  epigraph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

Then  was  a  place  near  Pitane  called  Atarneos. 
(Stamb.  p.  614.)  [G.L.] 

ATAX  CAto|:  Avde),  or  ATTAGUS,  a  mer 
of  Gank  Narbonensis,  which  risee  cm  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  bj  Carcastonne  and  Naito 
(^Narb<mne)y  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  E'tang  de  Vendru.  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Ckoennea,  which  is  not 
eorrect.  Mela  (iL  5)  and  Pliny  (iiL  4)  place  its 
aoorce  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a  short 
distance  above  Narbo.  A  few  miles  higher  np  than 
AorftowM  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
arm  flowed  into  a  lake,  Knbresns  or  Rabrensis  (fhe 
A^uil  Nap6t»wnts  of  Sfarabo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
into  Uie  sea.  The  Rabresns  is  described  by  MeU  as 
m  very  large  piece  of  water,  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E'tang  Sigetm ;  and  the  canal  Robme 
dAmky  which  rons  from  Narbonne  to  this  Etang, 
repiescnts  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  AtadnL  Mela  calls  Narbo  a  colony  of  the 
Atadni  and  the  Decomani,  from  whidi  Walckenaer 
(voL  L  p.  140)  draws  the  oonclnsion  that  this  pkoe 
was  not  the  origmal  capital  of  the  AtadnL  Bnt 
Mda  empiqys  lilra  terms,  when  bespeaks  of  **  Tolosa 
Tectosagom"  and  '*  Vienna  Allolnogam  ;**  so  that 
we  may  ririect  Wakkenaer^s  condosion  from  this 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  "  Yicns 
Atax,**  as  Eos^ns  names  it,  or  Yicns  Atadnns, 
tiie  birth-plaoe  cf  P.  Terentins  Varro:  and  the 
Sdiohast  oo  Horace  (SaL  L 10. 46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  that  Varro  was  caUed  Atadnns 
from  the  river  Atax.  Polybins  (iiL  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
calls  this  river  Narbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ("ATfAAa:  Eth,  'AriAXorrff,  Atella- 
nas),  a  dty  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Neapolis,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  from 
each  of  those  two  dties.  (Steph.B. «.  v. ;  Tab.  Pent) 
Its  name  is  not  fbond  in  histoy  dnring  the  wars  (^ 
Urn  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
tbe  settlement  of  Campania  in  B.  a  336:  it  probably 
IbUowed  the  fortnnes  of  its  powerful  neighboor  Capua, 
thoogfa  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
the  second  Punic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxiL  61;  SiLItaL  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  redoctian  of  Capua,  b.  c.  211,  they  were  very 
aevenly  treated:  the  chief  dtixens  and  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  executed  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (210)  the  f^w  remaining  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Ca]atia,ai^  the  dtizens 
of  Nuceria,  whose  own  dty  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead.  (Liv. 
xxvL  16,  33,  34,  xxvii.  3.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  time,  a  flourishing  and  important  munidpal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  himself,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  oonnectioQ 
between  them.  (Cic  de  Leg,  Agr,  iL  31,  ad  Fam. 
jDoL  1^  add.  Fr.  iL  14.)  Under  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived a  ookmy  of  military  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a  place  only  of  munidpal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(PlhLiii.  5.  6.9;  Strab. v. p. 249 ;  Ptd.iiL  l.§68; 
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OreU.  Ttuer,  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
ejoscopal  see  till  the  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  a.  D.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  the  ndghbouring  town  of  Averta, 
then  latdy  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nulphus.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a  spot  about  2  miles  E.  of  Aversa, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arpino  and  S,  Elpidio ;  and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  6to  Maria  di 
Atelia.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (Moi- 
sten. Not.  in  Cluo.  p.  260;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  Atella  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Fa- 
bulae  Atellanae,"  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a  time  especial  fisvonr,  so  as  to  be  exempt  frton  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  performances.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentious 
a  character,  that  in  the  rdgn  of  Tiberius  tl)ey  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  pkys  were  originaUy  written  in  the 
Oscan  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  its  purity.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  Strab. 
T.  p.  233;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  14.  For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Bern- 
hardy,  Romi$che  Literatur.  p.  379,  &c)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  then:  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  chaiacters,  **  Aderl," — 
evidendy  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Millnigen, 
Nwnim.  de  Vltalie,  p.  190;  Friedl&nder,  Oskiiche 
MOneen,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a  mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara)^  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Sptis  from  Phazania  (Fetzan).  It  seems  to 
correspond  other  to  the  JebelSoudan  or  Black 
MomUainSy  between  28^  and  29^  N.  Ut,  and  fitnn 
about  10^  E.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  S£.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  cham,  called  the  Black 
Hanuckj  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a  black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  andent  and  modem  names 
(Plin.  V.  5,  vL  30.  s.  35;  Homemann,  Reiten  mm 
Kakro  vMcA  Feaian,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  C^ATeprw:  Pttcrn'o),  a  dty  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  dty  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Pdigni  and  Marrudni  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241, 242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
pUce  of  importance:  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  theCarthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  B.a213 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  when  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  recdved  a  colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  (JJh. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  munidpal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli, voL  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  pdnt  (OrelL  In$cr.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  **  Ostia  Atemi,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name;  and  the  same  expression  ui^bund  both  in 
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Mek  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itmenury.  (Mel 
iL4;  PtoLiiLl.§20;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  313,  but  in  p.  101 
it  is  distinctly  called  *'  Aterno  cwikuJ*)  From  ex- 
isting remains  we  learn  that  the  ancient  city  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  hver  dose  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  by  artificial  works  into  a  port  Some 
vestigee  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  nuns  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (BomanelU,  toL  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pe$cara,  a  very  poor  place, 
though  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconns,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria(ii.  21).  [E.H.B.] 

ATERNUS  ("Arfpyor:  Atemo)^  a  considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  liie  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Amitemnm,  and  flowing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini:  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a  SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abraptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a  NE.  ooone 
fiom  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under 
the  walls  of  Pescoro.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Atemum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
"  Atemi  Ostia."  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course, 
according  to  Strabo  (I  o.),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Manmcini;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  u  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  fiur 
as  the  Aterous,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  MarradnL  (PUn.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  Mela,  iL4; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a  broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic 
(Inscr.  ap.  OrelL  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  firom  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  PopoHf  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view:  hence  we  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  i  16.)  The  Atemus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  AtemOf  but 
below  PopoU  is  known  only  as  the  Fiume  di  Pes- 
cara, — an  appellation  whidi  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  '*  Pisoarius  fluvius."  (P.  Diac.  iL  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considenble  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  vdume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  CATfffT^,  PtoL:  £<&.  Atestinus:  JEffe), 
a  city  of  Northem  Italy,  situated  in  the  mterior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  Pi^^vium.  (Ptd. 
iii.  1.  §  30;  Plin.  iiL  19  s.  23;  Martial, x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  finom  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leam  firom  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Boman  colouy;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  {Hist,  iii.  6)  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the 
Boman  Empire.     But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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MaAd  (ifw.  Veron,  p.  108;  OreD.  Inter.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  b.  o.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
adj(Hned  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modem  dty  of  E$ie 
is  fiunous  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  roost 
illustrious  fiunilies  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a  consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbate  Fnrla- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5  miles  E.  of  Este  is  Mofudioe,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaoonus  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Mons  Siuois,  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  b  not  found  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a  town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia,  of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lyncestis.  (Liv. 
XXXL34.) 

ATHAMA'NLA.  QMatua^i  Etk.  'AatvaCr 
-ovof ;  in  Diod.  xviiL  11,  'A0<^iarrcs),  a  district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeurus,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heracleia,  and  Theudoria; 
and  of  these  Aigithea  was  the  capitaL  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a  rude  people.  Strabo  cladses  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  w^^ther  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  HeUenes.  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  oo  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  kingdom, 
they  ai^war  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtained  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  fcmner  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  &r  as  MtOeta.  (Strab.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  thor  king 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.ast,  Amynander,)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  tune  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMAiraUS  CAltfPUS  QSBaiJ^um  w«- 
8(op).  1.  A  plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephiom 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamas  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vd.  iL  p.  306.) 

2.  A  plain  in  Phthiotis,  in  Theraaly,  round  Halns 
or  Alus,  so  called  fixnn  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  514 ;  E^.  M.  «.  *. ; 
Leake,  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a  dty  of  Spain,  within  the 
Ibems,  the  capital  of  the  Bergetes  according  to 
Livy  (xxL  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (voL  iL  pt  1.  p.  451)  takes  it  for 
Agramamt,  near  the  ancient  Ikoda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  CA^rai).  Besides  the  celebrated 
dty  of  this  name,  Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  mentions 
eight  others,  namdy  in  Laconia,  Caria,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pontus. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  firom  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  DiADES  (AM(8€f),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Athenians 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephorus,  by  Diaa, 
a  son  of  Abas.    (Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

2.  An  andent  town  of  Boeotia,  oo  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  bike  Copais,  whidi,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407;  Pans. 
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iz.  24.  §  2  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp. 
186,  293.) 

ATHE'NAE  (A  tettah),  a  city  and  port  of  Pontos 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V,  *A$7irai)f  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
According  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  &&),  it  was  180  stadia 
cast  of  thd  river  Adienos,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
Apeams.  Brant  (^LomUm  Geog.  Jowm,  vol.  Ti 
p.  192)  mentions  an  insignificant  place,  called 
Atenak,  on  the  coast  between  Trdizond  and  the 
month  of  the  Apsams,  but  the  distance  on  his  map 
between  Atenak  and  the  month  of  the  Apsams  is 
mnch  more  than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Rhizins 
(iSttoA),  a  well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270 
stadia,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  map.  If 
then  the  Apsanis  [Apsabus]  u  rightly  identified, 
and  Atmah  is  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  in  the 
stadia  between  Athenae  and  the  Apsams. 

Prooopins  derives  the  name  of  the  place  firom  an 
ancient  princess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaks  of  Athenae  as  a  deserted  fort,  bnt  Procopins 
describes  it  as  a  popolons  place  in  his  time.  {Bdl 
Pert,  iL  29,  BeU.  Goth.  vr.  2.)  Mannert  assnmes 
H  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinios  of  ScyUz 
(p.  82),  and  Cramer  {Atia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  292) 
assnmes  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a  place  called 
Ordomia.  [G.  L.] 

/  ATHE'NAECA«^wu;inHom.{WLviL80,*AftH: 
Etk  *A^a4bf,  fern.  *A0rp^<h  Atheniensis),  the 
capital  of  Attica.^ 

Athens  is  situated  abont  three  miles  from  the 
tea  coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  which 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the 
aoath,  ^here  it  is  open  to  the  sea.     This  plain  is 
boondedV  on  the  NW.  by  Mu  Parnes,  on  the  N£. 
by  Mt  Pentelicos,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt  Hymettos, 
and  00  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.     In  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  there  rise  sevend  eminences.    Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a  lofty  insnlated  moun- 
tain, with  a  conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
Hill  of  SL  George,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topognq)hen  with  the  ancient  Ancheemns^  4ut  which 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  I^cabettus. 
This  mountain,  whioh  was  not  included  within  the 
andent  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.    It  is  to  Athens,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
aptly  remarked,  what .  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.    South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettus  there  are  four  hilb  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  dty.    Of  these  the 
nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
finm  the  latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising  abmptly  about 
150  feet,  with  a  fiat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
finm  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  finom  north  to 
south.    Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  se- 
cond hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Abeiopaou&    To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pirrz,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  MosEiuM.     On  the  eastem  and  westem  sides  of 
the  dty  there  ran  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  t'h^wm^>^R  fer  artificial  irrigat)(m  before  they  readi 
the  sea.     The  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  lus- 
SU8,  was  joined  by  the  Erida^^us  close  to  the  Ly- 
eeinm  outside  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a  sou^ 
westerly  direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  dty.    The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Cb- 
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PHTSsus,  runs  due  south,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
dty  was  seen  the  Sarooic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upoa  the  buildings  of  the  dty. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noUe 
Hues: — 

**  Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  dty  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  toU" 

The  pkun  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olives  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Pames  by  the  side  of 
the  Cephissus  to  the  sea.  **  The  buildings  of  the 
dty  poeseraed  a  property  produced  immecUately  by 
the  Athenian  soil  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covexed  by  a 
meagre  sur&ce  of  soil  From  this  surfiice  the  rock  • 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil 
to  architectund  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped ; 
ahnost  every  object  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  dther  for  public  or  private  fiii- 
brics,  was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  dty  itself:"  (Wordsworth,  Athene  and  Attica, 
p.  62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  deamess  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmosphere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  mudi  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarics,  **  we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosj^iere  is  noticed  by  Euripdes  (Med.  822»),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  iul  ii^  XafiTpordrou 
fiaifovT^s  iiip&s  aiedpos.  Modem  travellers  have 
not  fiuled  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  "  of  the  transparent  dearoeu,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetntted  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset"  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  (Art  Am.  iiL  389)  applies  to  Hymettus 
—  ^^purpureoe  coDes  Hymetti,"  is  strictly  correct ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
'*  the  vioUi  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk}  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus."  (Stanley,  in  Clastical  Mtteeum,  voL  L 
pp.  60,61.) 

We  draw  upon  mother  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  "  The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  peculiarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  prindpal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whde  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  single  glanc«,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per- 
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A.  TheAsty. 

B.  PeiraeeuB. 

C.  Munychia. 

D.  Phalemm. 

EE,  FF.  The  Long  Walls;  EE 
the  northern  wall,  and  FF  the 
southern  walL 

GG.  The  Phaleric  WalL 

H.  Harboor  of  Peiraeeua.  - 

I.  Phaleric  Bay. 

1.  The  Cephissms.   ' 

2.  The  IlLssus. 

3    The  Eridonns. 
4.  Mount  HjmettUB. 
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5.  Mount  LjcabettuB. 

6.  Mount  Ajichesmus. 

7.  Mount  Coiydallos. 

8.  Mount  PoeciluuL  (ThiB  moun- 

tain and  7  are  parts  of  the 
range  of  Aegaleoe.) 

9.  The  outer  Cerameicus. 

10.  Academia. 

11.  Oeum  Cerameicnin  ? 

12.  Colonus. 

13.  Achamae. 

14.  Cropeia. 

15.  Paeonidae. 

16.  Eupjridae. 
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Upper  Agryle. 
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fecUj  than  wliere  the  attention  is  distracted  by  a 
less  orderly  accnmnlation  even  of  beantifnl  olgects. 
Its  more  prominent  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  secondly, 
the  three  separate  ranges  of  moontain, — Hymettus, 
Pentelicns,  and  Fames, — to  the  eye  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  bounding  the  plain  at  unequal  dis- 
tances on  thinee  sides,  to  the  south-east,  north- east, 
and  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
side,  with  its  islxmds,  and  the  distant  mainland  of 
Peloponnesus:  fourthly,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu- 
berances in  the  centre  oif  the  plain,  the  most  striking 
of  which  either  form  part  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  grouped  around  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  olive  groves,  winding  like  a  large  green  river 
through  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  fonnality,  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  firom  so  symmetrical  an 
arrax^ement  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 
ation,  is  further  interrupted  by  the  low  grao^fbl 
ridge  of  Turcovouni,  extending  behind  the  city  up 
the  centre  of  the  plain;  and  by  a  few  more  marked 
nndulations  of  its  surface  about  the  Peiraeeus  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  £ur,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  &vourable  than  otherwise  to  its  foil  pic- 
turesque efiect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
outliiies  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
greatly  consists,  than  a  dense  population  and  high 
state  of  culture.**     (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  voL  iL 

^37.) 

n.  HisroBT* 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fell  of  the  City^ 
as  a  necessary  introductiMi  to  a  more  detaUed  ex- 
amination  of  ite  topography.  The  political  history 
of  Athens  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  AUiois,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
original  dty  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
buUt  by  Cecrops,  and  was  hence  called  Cecbopia 
(KcKparla)  even  in  later  times.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  897 ; 
Eurip.  SuppL  658,  El.  1289.)  Among  his  suo- 
oesBQTS,  the  name  of  Erechtheus  L,  also  called  Erich- 
thooins,  vras  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  Tins  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a  temjde  on  t^e  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
np  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  rnade  of  olive  wood, 
—known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
is  Airther  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Erech- 
THBiL'M.  In  hii  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  were  originaDy  Pelasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  firom  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  prominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
worship  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  dty.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  dty, 
for  whose  acoonunodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
cropia  or  Acropolis.    (Camp.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)     The 
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beautiftil  temple — the  Theseium — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  tins  hero^  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  dty  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Hom.  II. 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Then:  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a  space  of 
ground  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§3;  ThuciL  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  g.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Thuc  vi.  54),  and  conunenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  2^eus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot  Pol  v.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  AcropoUs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fidling  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.  c  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  16  ;  Pint.  ViL  X.  OraL  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  dty  conmiences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  b.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasmg  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  dty;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  arohi- 
tecture  which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of  . 
Themistodes,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  the 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  dty  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistodes  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  shall  speak  bdow,  were 
60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a  much 
greater  space  than  Uie  previous  walls ;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress;  but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  Ihey  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
the  next  object  of  Themistodes  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by'the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spadous  harbours  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peiraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  first  regularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  ihd  time  of  Pericles. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Thesdum 
was  buUt,  and  the  Stoa  Poedl^  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micon,  Pdygnotns,  and  Pantaenus.    Cimon 
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planted  and  adorned  the  Academy  and  the  Agora; 
and  be  also  built  the  soathem  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  continued  to  be  called  bj  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  was 
chiefly  indited  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechthdum,  and  the  Pro- 
pjrlaea;  in  the  city  he  erected  a  new  Odeium;  and 
outside  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeium,  were  finiidied  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerum 
by  a  third  wall,  known  by  the  na  ue  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Peloponne^an  war  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  B.C.  404,  the  loi^  vealls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; but  they  were  again  restored  by  Conon 
in  B.  c  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  HeU. 
iv.  8.  §  10;  Dipd.  xiv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  ci^;  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  ibr  defraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security*  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  m  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Pint.  Vit.  X.  Oral. 
p.841,8eq.) 

Alter  the  battle  of  Chaeronei^  (b.  a  338)  Athens 
became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  slio  suficred  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  kst  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  ^Athens;  and 
though  the  waUs  of  the  city  defied  bis  attacks,  he 
doBtroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  Uie  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xzxL  26.)  Athens  experienced  a  still  greater 
calamity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  B.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a  siege  uf  several 
months.  The  Roman  general  destroyed  the  Vmg 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ;  and  firora  this  time  the  oonunerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  city  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  Uterature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  stu(Ued,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  feet 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buDdings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  geoerosity  occnned  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,  king  of  Ejrypt,  built  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Pans.  i.  17. 
5  2).  About  B.  c.  240  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Pans  i.  25.  §  2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  bene&ctors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigonis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father 
Antigonus.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1 .) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  PeisistratLlac, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  tliis 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
Anobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augiu^tus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  pOTtico  of  Athena 
Archegetis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
bene&ctor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  pubUc  buildings,  —  two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  and  a  stoa,  —  and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianopolis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp.  Pans.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  Hc- 
rodes  Aiticus,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  AureUus,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Rcgilla, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seatb  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycurgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  rf  tJie  age  of 
Pericles  still  possessed  tlicir  original  freshness  and 
perfection  (Plut.  Perkl  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieiura — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed;  and  tlie  dty  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefly  indebted  fcur  our  kno%r. 
ledge  of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  ha>-e 
existed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  &11 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  fiuth. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  SuUa,  were  re- 
pah%d  by  Valerian  in  A.  D.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Gotlis  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  267,  the  Goths  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  A.  d.  396  Akric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a  inend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and 
Theodoeius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continued  to  flourish  at 
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Athens  till  the  abolitioii  of  its  schools  of  phHosoph  j 
bj  Jnstiman  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  many  of  its  temples  were  converted 
into  churches.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
the  Virgin-goddess,  became  a  church  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin-Mother;  and  the  temple  ofTheseos  was, 
dedicated  to  the  warrior  St  George  of  Cappadoda. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

Drning  the  middle  ages  Athens  snnk  into  a  pro- 
vincial town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  After  the  capture  of  Ckmstantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marqois  of  Mont- 
fiemit,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece, 
'which  he  goremed  under  the  title  of  king  of  Thessar- 
koica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a  duchy  upon  one  of 
bis  followers;  and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
incorporation  into  the  Turkish  empire  m  1456.  The 
Buthenon  was  now  converted  firom  a  Christian 
chnrch  into  a  Turkish  mosque.  In  1687  the  build- 
ings of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe  injury  in  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  MorosinL 
ffitberto  the  Parthenon  had  remained  almost  unin- 
jured for  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
ruin  by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  which 
bad  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  "  A  few  years 
befiire  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel 
visited  Athens,  the  Propykea  still  preserved  its 
pediment;  the  temple  of  Victory  Apterus  was  com*^ 
jdete;  the  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Mmerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  orthree 
in  the  western  pedunent;  the  Erechtheinm  was  so 
little  injured  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turidsh  house;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  build- 
ings and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
wrMch  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
dilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  transportation  of  the  £allen  fragments  of 
scnlptnie  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  fitnn 
total  destruction.'*  (Leake,  Topography  of  A  tiiena, 
p.  86.)  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
and  have  lefl  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
sinL In  1834  Athens  was  dedared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
nrach  light  luis  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  dtj  by  the  labours  of  modem  sdiolars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article. 

m.   I>iyiSI0R8  OF  THE  ClTT. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  united 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  Trb  Acropolis 
or  Pous  (ji  *AKp6rro\iSy  Tl6\is},  From  the  city 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polls  in  the  historical 
period.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
tact  in  mind,  since  the  Greek  wri^rs  frequentiy  use 
the  word  Poiis,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  £um.  687,  Dind.; 
Aristoph.  LysiMtr,  759,  911 ;  Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  16.) 
Hrace  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  was  snrnamed  IIo- 
A<c^,  and  the  Athena  IloXui;.  At  the  same  time 
it  most  be  observed  that  PoUSf  like  the  word  City 
in  London,  was  used  in  a  more  extended  significa- 
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tion.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  The  Asfrr  (rh 
"Acrrv)^  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  town 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10),  an^  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  PoUs.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (rj  Karta 
w<jAis),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  w^  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polls  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  fin>mtlie  Peiraeeus.  3.  The  Pobt- 
Towira,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Pha- 
■lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Phalerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent aad  population  of  the  city. 

V 
IV.  Walls. 

The  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (published  in  the  Kider 
phUologvtche  Studim,  Kiel,  1841 ).  He  snccessfully 
defended  his  views  in  the  ZeUtchrift  fur  die  Alter- 
thmswittenachaft  (1843,  Noe.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius;  and  most  modem  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  tile  cQrection  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer's  views;  but  as  Leake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a  more 
limited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  ot 
great  importance  for  the  whole  topography  of  the 
dty. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhanuner  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walls  built  by  Themistocles  ran  firom  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  nissus,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable;  and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walb  between  Museium  and  Enneacrunus 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistocles, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a  later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  city  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  L  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  must  have  included  a  much 
greater  circuit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  Mowing  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnedan  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
''  tiie  lengtii  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  (rh  ^aXripuchv 
re<x<>0  ^  ^®  walls  c^  the  Asty  was  35  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric  Now 
the  Long  Watts  (rii  luucp^  '''*^X^)f  running  down  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  which 
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the  oater  one  (rh  ^w$«v)  was  gnardedk  The  whole 
drcnm&rence  of  Peiraeens,  wiUi  Mnnjchia,  was  60 
stadia,  bat  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent** It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Asty 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walls, 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia^  long.  The  two  Long 
WaUs  ran  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Peumeeos, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  ran 
nearly  dae  south  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  PhaTeric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalerum,  of  which  we 
shall  sp^  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  p. 
256.) 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Lege 
(rh  Ixikn^  Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ;  Polyaen.  i.  40;  Brachia 
by  Livy,  xzxL  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  iha 
Northern  Wall  (rh  B6p€iov  tc<xos,  Plat  de  Rqt. 
iv.  p.  439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  (rh  fi6riw,  Har- 
pocrat.  «.  V  Atafx4<rov  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fah,  Leg,  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rh  ify»9tv\  in  op- 
position to  the  Inner  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (rh 
hiofiiffou rtixoSf  Harpocrat  Lc;  Plat  Gorg,  p. 455), 
which  lay  between  tiie  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wan. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  the  two  built  fii^  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut  Cim.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commenced  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exOe  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following  year.  (Thuc.  L  107,  108  )  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fhlly  the  plans  of  Themistocles  to  make 
Athens  a  maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted conmiunication  between  the  city  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  b.  c  456  and 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Perides,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Pkt  Cforg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Pint  Per.  13 ;  Harpocrat  s.  v.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peuiieeus  more 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  ncnthem  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  considerable;  and  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  the  same  number  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  togetiier, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  C9nsidered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peuraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Litermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  we  find 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  two  Long  Walls  (Xen. 
HeU.  n.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  WaUs  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  893),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leading 
to  Pdeaeeus  (Xen.  HeU  iv.  8.  §  10 ;  Pans.  i.  2. 
§  2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  m  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men- 
tion of  only  two  Long  Walls.  (Comp.  Lys.  o.  AgoraL 
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pp.  451, 453 ;  Aeschin.  de  Fait,  Leg.  §  5U  Lir. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  r/)ng  Walls,  there  was  a  carriage  * 
road  (&fia^n6s')  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10) ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  road 
there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iHX)bably  forming  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
who  relates  (HelL  ii.  2.  §  3)  that  when  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aegos- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  "  a  sound  of  lamentation 
spread  from  the  Peiraeeus  through  the  Long  Walls 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour  "  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  passage 
of  Andoddes  (de  MysL  p.  22,  Reiske)  that  there  was 
a  Theseinm  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
distingaished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseos 
in  the  Asty.  In  descrilnng  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andoddes  says  (L  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  were  stationed  in  the  Agora ;  those  in  the 
Long  WaQs,  in  the  Thesdum ;  and  those  in  Pd- 
raeeus,  in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  is  wortJi 
notidng  that  Andoddes  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  Fortress  (rh  fuucphw  r€txos)f  as  one  of  the 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  once* 
after  the  time  of  Oonon.  A  long  and  interesting* 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Miiller  (De  Mu^ 
nimenUt  Athmarwny  G6tt  1836),  and  reprinted  by* 
Leake,  contains  a  register  of  a  contract  entered  into# 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  the  repair  of  the* 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
about  b.  a  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  conmienoed  by  Demosthenes  afWr 
the  battle  of  Chaeranda  (b.  g.  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invadon  <^  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  o.  200,  the  walls  had  fidlen  into  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
between  the  ruined  walls  ("inter  angostias  semi- 
rati  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Piraenm  Athenis 
jungit,"  Liy.  xxxL  26).  Sulla  in  his  dege  of  Athens 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  WaUs 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica-- 
tions  of  Pdraeeus.  (Appian,  Mithr,  30.)  The 
Long  WhDs  were  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  ruins  (ipeiwid)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  noticed 
by  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  2).  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  **  Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  tiie  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modern  road  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  dty,  exactiy  in  the  direction  of  the 
fflitrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Laag  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  soil,  occn- 
ped  chiefly  by  vineyards,  b  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  mih  the  walls  of  Peiraeeoa 
(not  Phalerum,  as  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mile 
inm.  thence  towards  the  dty.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  dtuated  above  the  north- 
western  angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hOl,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  then  assumed, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a  direction  to  the  north- 
eastward, almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding 
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Jgm^whesice^  as  &r  A8  it  b  tiuceable,  its  cotme  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  northern  Long  Wall,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  550  feet  from  it."    (Leake,  p.  417.)     . 

The  height  of  the  Long  Walls  is  nowhere  stated ; 
bat  we  maj  presume  that  the  j  were  not  lower  than 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeos,  whidi  were  40  cubits  or 
60  feet  high.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  30.)  There  were 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  already  referred  to. 

We  now  return  to  the  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  which 
Thncydides  says  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
WalL  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Schdiast  in  Thucydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  dicumference  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  beeoi  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  circuit  of  Peiraeeus,  which  llmcydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
been  considered  much  too  large ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, first,  that  we  do  not  Imow  at  what  point  the 
Ph^eric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
northern  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a  great  bend 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
which  go  to  show  that  the  circuit  of  the  Asty 
was  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Dion  Chrysoetom  says  (^Orat,  vi  p.  87),  on  the 
authority  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  "  that  the  circuit 
of  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  includes  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeeus  and  the  Intermediate  WaUs 
(L  e.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city." 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  calculation  Diogenes  in- 
cluded the  portions  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Peiraeeus,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Walls ;  the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Peiraeeus,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wan,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  southern  Long 
Wall  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
80  definite.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (It.  13,  ix. 
68)  compares  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Borne,  and  Plutarch  (iVtc.  17)  with  those  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  walls  of  Rome  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(iiL  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  ^oae  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  270),  180  stadia. 

Thoe  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  along  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of. 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  including  both  of  these  hills 
^thin  their  circuit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
IHasus  near  the  western  end  of  the  Museium,  and  ran 
along  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
Aidettus  and  the  Stadium  within  the  city;  after 
•w^uch,  making  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
crossed  the  Uissus,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabettus 
on  the  east,  they  ran  in  a  semicircular  direction 
till  they  rejinned  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athens.)  According  to  tins  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  walls  across  the  crest 
of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium,  gives  the  city 
too  great  an  extension  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
waUs  almost  under  the  veiy  heights  of  Lycabettus, 
80  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
easily  have  discharged  missiles  into  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Museium  was 
within  the  dty  walls.  This  hill  is  well  adapted  for 
a  fortieflB,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  AcropoL's 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachores  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  fortified  the 
Museium  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§  8;  Pint  Demetr,  34.)  Pausanias  adds  (/.  c), 
that  "the  Museium  is  a  hill  xoithin  the  ancient 
walls,  opposite  the  Acropolis."  Now  if  the  Museium 
stood  within  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  included  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  cisterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fact  -Mch  is  also  attested  by  a  passage 
in  Aeschmes  (»€pl  rw  ohcfiatctv  rStv  iv  rf  IIvkvI, 
Aesch.  m  Timarch.  p.  10,  Steph.  §  81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on.  the  supposition  that 
the  andeut  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hm.  Plutarch  says  (^Them,  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequentiy  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tysants  so  as  to  fiioe  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  well  be  questiooed;  but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hiU  (for  fnmi  no  part  of  the  place  of 
assembly  istill  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  never  have  obtained  a  sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistocles. 

It  is  tmnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vralls  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (iL  15)  that 
the  city  extended  first  towards  the  south,  where  the 
principal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zens,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  was  called 
Enneacrunus.  A  southerly  aspect  was  alwajrs  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instod  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
city  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
fiff  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  infierred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  situated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  CallirrhoS,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  probablo 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Harpocrat.  t.  v.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistocles  can 
be  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recdlect 
the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  from 
wluch  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a  vestige  remains; 
and  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
is  the  less  sixange,  because  we  know  that  the  walls 
iigitized  by  V  8  •> 
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hiang  Hyinettus  an(\  Pentelictis  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  smu    (Vitrav.  ii  8;  Plin.  zzxy.  14i) 

V .  Extent  and  Populatiow. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  account  the  circuit  of  the  walls; 
their  Jbrm  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7  4  miles,  in  drcumfiBrence, 
joined  hj  a  street  of  40  stadia,  or  4|  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  proportions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  many  modem 
writers,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  taken  in  b.c.  317. 
(Ctesicles,  ap.  Athen,  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 
10.000  metoed  (jihoucot)^  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportiofn 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  fimiilies,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
fiunilies  of  the  mctoeci  in  the  same  proportian,  the 
total  number  of  the  fr^  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  skives,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  mauu^Ktures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modem  Europe. 
We  leara  from  a  fragment  of  Uypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  («.  v.  krw^ipUrcero),  that  the  sJaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  firom 
Plato  (de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fifty  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  bad  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c  Eratosth,  p.  395);  and  Nicias 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  at  Laurium.  (Xenopli.  de  Vtctig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  firom  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
rally computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a  million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philochoms,  ap.  SchoL 
ad  Pind.  01  ix.  68),  a  number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  b.  c 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  scratiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  6000  were 
struck  off  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Pint.  Pericl.  37;  Philoch.  ap.  SchoL  ad 
Aristoph.  Vevp.  716.)  A  few  years  afterwards 
(B.0.422)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  (Aristoph. 
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Vttp.  707);  and  thb  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c  331.  (Dem. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

That  the  population  of  Attica  could  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a  million  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
com.  (Dem.  c.  Leptm.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 
1,950,000  medunni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni, or  3,950,000  bushels.  *'  This  would  gi\'e 
.per  head  to  a  population  of  half  a  million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5^  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupds,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  eveiy  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary full  ration  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  medimnns,  or  about  28^  ounces.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  country  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesiim 
war  the  oountiy  was  decorated  with  houses.  Some 
of  the  demi  were  populous:  Achamae,  the  largest, 
had  m  b.  o.  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a  free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
Athens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  Ilell.  iL  3.  §  24;  Thuc 
i.  80,  ii.  64);  but  the  only  fiict  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  §  14,  Otoon.  8.  §  22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  "  London  contains  7|  persons 
to  a  house;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtain 
120,000  for  tlie  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
habitants of  Peiraeeus,  Munychia  and  Phalerum.** 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  city  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  fiur  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Clinton  {F.  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  r«ider  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  of  Bockh.  {Public  Eoon.  of 
Athena,  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  latter  writta* 
reckons  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

^VI.  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  of  some  of  them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  d^. 

1.  Dipyhtm  (AiirvAov),  originally  called  the 
Thnanan  Gate  (Sptaalai  IltfAou),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a  demus  near  Eleusis  (Pint  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  (KcpoftctKol  n^Acu),  as 
being  the  communication  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  iL  8;  comp.  Pint* 
SuU.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  dty. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxL  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  corresponding  apwo^shes  to  ii  on  dther 
iigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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nde;  axkd  we  know  from  other  anthorities  that  it 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  gates.  The  street 
inthin  the  city  led  directly  through  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus  to  the  Agora;  while  outside  the  gate  there 
were  two  roads,  both  leading  through  the  outer  Ce  • 
rameicus,  one  to  the  Academy  (Liv.  Lc;  Cic.  de 
Fin.  V.  1 ;  Lucian,  Scyth.  4),  and  the  other  to  Eleu- 
sis.  [See  below,  No.  2.]  The  Dipylum  was  some- 
time called  Ai}/ii(£5cs  riuAoi,  from  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Lucian,  Died. 
Mer.  4.  §  3;  Hesych.  «.  w.  Arifudcrtj  K€pafi.fiK6s; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  EquU,  769.) 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Dipylum,  as  Wordsworth,  Cur- 
tias,  and  &ome  other  modem  writers  suppose.  [See 
below,  Na  3.] 

2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (al  lepol  n^Aoi),  S.  of  the 
jnreccding,  is  identified  by  many  modem  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
{StdL  14),  speaks  of  the  Dipylum  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a  spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
Peiraic  and  tiie  Sacred  Gates;  a  description  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Heptar 
chalcon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
Dipylum,  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  must  have  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  leading  from  the  Dipylum  was 
also  called  the  Sacred  Way;  since  Pausanias  says 
(i.  36.  §  3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritus 
was  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that 
this  monument  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thiia- 
sian  Gate.  (Plut  Per.  30;  Hesych.  #.  v.  'AvBtfiS- 
Kptrgs,')  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sac^ 
Way  divided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
mad  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Sacred  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  city,  .they  slew  so  many 
persons  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicos  was  deluged  with  blood, 
which  streamed  thi-ough  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Pint.  SulL  14.) 

3.  The  Peiraic  Gate  (^  TletpaSie^  XIwAtj,  Plut. 
The9.  27,  SulL  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  the  hfia^i76s  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walls,  from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  c^ia^ir6s  lay  between  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
may  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  regular  road 
from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus;  and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Pei- 
raeeus to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  been  satisfactorily  reiuted  by  Forch- 
bammer  (p.  296,  seq.). 

The  position  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Leake  places  it  at  some 
-pcoDt,  between  the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  is  more  correct 
in  bis  supposition  that  it  stood  between  l^e  hills 
of  Pnyx  uid  of  Museium.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinions  are  stated  at  length  by 
th^e  writers.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhammer, 
p.  296,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
ward convincing  argxuients,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wordsworth  and  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Boss,  in 
KunstblaU,  1837,  No.  98.) 

4.  The  Mditian  Gate  (ai  MOurl^t  n^ai), 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
demns  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy- 
dides,  as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a  hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Museium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hissus,  Forch- 
hammer (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  vaUey  of  the  Ilissns  was  here 
called  Goele  (KoIKti^^  a  name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  frtnn  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (vL  103),  who 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  ^e  end 
of  the  street  called  BA  KoUi^r,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a  street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  CimoniMi  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Code,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marcellin.  ViL  Thuc.  §§  17,  32,  55; 
Anonym.  Vit,  Thuc  sub  fin. ;  Pans.  i.  23.  §  9 ;  Plut. 
Cm.  4,19.) 

Miiller  erroneously  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  side  of  the  city. 
On  the  southern  side: — 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  {a!  'Irwlcu  TliXcu),  not  far 
from  the  Hissus,  and  leading  to  Phalerum.  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  PUtonic 
dialogue  named  Axiochm  (c.  1),  in  which  Axiochus 
ia  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phaleram  is  dear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate. 
(Pans.  L  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  Gate  oflHochares  (aiAiox<^vs  IlvXm) 
leading  to  the  Lyceium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Panops.    (Strab.  ijc.  p.  397 ;  Hesych.  *.  v,  ndvml/.) 

7.  The  JDiomeian  Gate  (al  AiSfitiai  IlvKcu),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
deraus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynosarges. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  w.  AtJ/icto,  Kvy<j<rafryes;  Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  13;  Plut  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side:  — 

8.  The  fferian  Gate  (al  'Hplai  nwAoi),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  ^p/a,  a  place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat.  s.  9.)  The  site  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  dty,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Cerameicus. 

9.  The  Achamian  Gate  (al  *Axapvtical  n^Aou, 
Hesych.  8. ».),  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  {al  'linrdJ^s  IlvAcu, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Grot.  p.  849,  c),  the  position  of 
which  is  quite  xmcertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  western  side  of  the  dty,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeiaa 
Gate. 

\\.  The  Gate  of  Aegeui  (at  Aly4as  Hi^Acu, 
Plut  Thes.  12),  also  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
Miiller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch  (/.  c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  wall. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  t)ie  names  of  which  are  onknowa 
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"^  Vn.  Gekeral  Appearakcb  of  the  Citt, 
Houses,  Streets,  Water,  &c. 

The  first  sppeanukoe  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  stranger.  Dicaearchns,  who  visited  the  dtj  in 
the  fourth  century  he&xe  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  "  as  dnstj  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badly 
laid  out  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a  few  good."  He  adds 
that  **  a  stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was."  (Dicaearch.  Bios  rris  'EXX^Sy  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magmfioence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  great  height,  and  the  upper  stories 
often  prcjected  overtbestreets.  ThemistooIesandAri- 
steides,  though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could 
hardly  prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
either  of  a  frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mem,  iii.  1.  §  7 ;  Pint. 
Dem.  1 1 ;  Hirt,  Bauhmst  der  Alien,  p.  143.)  The 
front  towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and 
Was  usually  nothing  but  a  curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (icopUifM:  Dem.  de  Ord,  Rep.  p. 
175;  Pint  Comp,  ArieU  e<  Cot  4) ;  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phodon's  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  Charihlea,  voL  L  p.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthiesaf  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  stiU  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
during  their  most  flourishing  period:  — 

"  Privatus  illis  census  enit  brevis. 
Commune  magnum.** 
(Mure,  vol.  iL  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  partidpatrng 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  "Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, "  the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistodes, 
Aristddes,  Cimon,  or  the  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perodve  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons ;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  compldns  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
constructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  e.  Aristocr.  p.  689, 
Ofymh.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ;  B5ckh,  PubL  Econ,  of 
AihenSy  p. 64,  seq.,  2nd  ed. ;  Becker,  Charikksj  voLi. 
p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  ihe  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
BiSckh  (tW  p.'66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3  or  5  minas  (127.  3«.  9d,  and  20/.  68.  3d.) 
to  120  minas  (4872.  10«.);  and  50  minas  (2032. 
2e.  6d.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Borne  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  '*  The 
Greeks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  "  in  building  their 
dties,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a  fertile  soil  The  Bomans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a  supply  of  water  and  com- 
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mon  sewers."  This  account  must  be  taken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  public 
convemences.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  dean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  dty 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  ChaAktee,  vol  ii.  p.  211); 
and  in  the  WoMps  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  pcture  of  a  party  at  night  picking  their 
way  through  the  mud,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
{Vesp.  248);  and  during  a  period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  remarks.  It 
would  seem,  from  several  passages  in  Aristophaneit, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  repod- 
tories  of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  Plut. 
1183,  seq.,  JVii6.1384,  seq.,  Eccles.  320,  seq.,  Veep. 
394;  from  Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  information  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchus,  as  we  have 
alnody  seen,  says  that  the  dty  was  defident  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namdy,  the  celelnated  fountain, 
called  CallirhoS  or  Enneacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  fixxn 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  firom 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a  condderable  number  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1.)  There  were  other 
fountuns  in  Athens,  and  Pausanias  mentions  two^ 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drii^dng. 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  so  populous  a 
dty  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  feuntain  of  CaUirhoS.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  dty  of  water-courses  (p9po^p6cu) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  menlaoned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  922,  &c.) 
Even  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Themistodes  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  oi 
the  supply  of  water  (^urroral  r&y  itSdrw,  Pint. 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  oonduded  that 
the  dty  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by  conduits  finom 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  "  Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservdrs,  dtuated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus.  Of  these  reser- 
voirs one  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subterraneous 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettus;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
AmbeldpUeo,  in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Koto 
Martisi  to  KiJUUi,  where  a  series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a  work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kifisiaj  and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqueduct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountuns  in  the  streams  which, 
fiowing.frvm  Pames,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  fevours  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  dty  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  fer  the  quarter  (ailed  after  his 
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There  stood  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bonth-eastem  extremity  of  Mt.  Lyca^ 
bettna,  the  remaina  of  an  arch,  whidi  was  part  of 
tlie  finootispieoe  of  a  reeervoir  of  this  aqueduct  The 
piers  of  some  of  the  arches  of  thb  aqueduct  are  still 
extant,  particularly  to  the  eastivard  of  the  village  of 
JMrviik^offu,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens. 
(Leake,  p.  202,  and  Appendix  XIIL,  **  On  the 
Simply  of  Water  at  Athens.**} 

Vm.  TOPOORAPHT  OF  THE  ACBOPOUS  OR  PoLIS. 

The  Acropolis,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a 
square  craggy  lock,  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet, 
with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1,000  feet  ham  east  to 
west,  by  500  feet  broad  firdm  north  to  south.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
ascended  by  a  steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
seme  time  the  fertress,  the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  mu- 
seum of  the  city.  Although  the  site  cf  the  original 
city,  it  had  ^ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  *  It  was  one  great  sanctuary,  and  is  therefore 
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called  by  Aristophanes  SScerop  'AxpiwoKiPy  Ufl6y 
rifuyos,  (Lytittr,  482 ;  camp.  Dem.  de  Fcda.  Leg, 
p.  428,  tKr\s  ofkrus  Upas  fijs  *Aic/Knr^XM»s.)  By 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  pUtfbrm  was 
covered  with  the  master-peoes  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a  museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  cf  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  fbrmhig  one  vast 
oompceition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  glittering  m  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  Vas  here 
that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs ;  and  though 
in  the  present  day  a  scene  of  desoUtion  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  are  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dty. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Arist  Panath,  L  p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it,  when  he  speaks 
of  iffrtos  ifjupaXls  ^v6us  4p  reus  Upcus  [Addrous. 
(JFrag.  p.  225,  Dissen.)    It  was  to  this  sacred  rock 
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that  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  Panathenaic 
ffBstival  took  place  once  in  four  years.  The  chief 
object  of  this  procession  was  to  carry  the  Peplus,  or 
embroidered  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Acropolis.  (JHcL  ofAnL  art  PaittUhenaeaJ)  In 
oonnectaon  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  tJute  different  Atbenas  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Schol.  adArittid.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
first  was  the  Athena  Polias,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
made  cf  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  Men  from 
heaven;  its  sanctuary  was  the  Erechtheium.  The 
second  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  third 
was  the  Athena  Promachus,  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Pl»eidias,  standing  erect, 
with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  st*- 
tnes  we  shall  spcek  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Peplus  of  the  Pa- 
nathenaic procession  was  carried  to  tha  ancient  sta- 
tue of  Athena  Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon.     (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  three  goddesses  are  alhided  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passages  of  the  Knights  (1 165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
^rarth*8  comments :  — 


KA.  iSob  ^pe»  ffoi  W/HJc  ftoQaicriP  iyA, 
AAA.  iyit  tii  fwtrrlKcts  fJi§fjaHm\fifA4yas 

AU,  &f  fiiyay  dp'  eTx**i  ^  "^iryta,  riy  iducrvAotf 
KA.  iyit  y  irvos  yt  wUru^y  *^hcp^v  «f«i  KaX6v, 
Mpvwf  8*  oM*  ri  naWks  ^  nvXm/tdxos,^ 
AAA.  i  ATffi*  ivapyAf  ^  Oc^s  (r*  ivurKvmtf 

«cal  vw  ^tpdx^i  ffou  X^P^^  (wfiov  vKdoM, 
KA.  towtI  rdfmxos  c(M»My  rj  ^oStfrterpdrri, 
AAA.  ii  J*  hepifioirdrpa  y  iipehv  4k  (wfiov  Kp4as 
Kcd  x<iAMror  ^yCarpou  tc  Kcd  yairrp6s  rSfioy. 
AH.  Ka\iis  y  twoiriat  tow  werAov  iitftyriyii}ni.\ 


*  i.  e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

f  L  e.  The  bronze  cokMsal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus,  standing  near  the  Propylaea  (llvXaiiMxos). 
Her  shield  and  spear  are  here  ludicrously  convertod 
into  a  x^P^  ^^  rop/Ovri.  Her  gigantic  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  tnrtp4xf^ 

X  i.  e.  The  Athena  Polias  in  the  Erechtheinm: 
this  line  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Peplus  was 
dedicated  to  her. 
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I.  WaUs  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a  citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  around  it,  called  the 
PeUugic  Wall  or  Fortress.  (neAcuryiifiv  rtixoSj 
Herod,  t.  64 ;  rtlxKr/M  nt\apyuchyy  Callimach.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Av.  832 ;  Hecataeus,  ap.  Herod. 
vL  137;  MyraUus,  €^.  Dionys.  i.  28;  Cleidemus, 
ap.  Stad.  s.  w*  iar&a,  ii%^i(oy.)  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  by  a  system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  4y¥fditv\o» 
rh  n€?ieuryuc6y.  (Cleidem.  L  c.)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  was  idways  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a  Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Areiopagus,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acro^lis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Aesch.  Eum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
chai^red  hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leaV' 
ing  the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  tiiey  attempted  to  ascend  the  road; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.  (Herod. 
viiL  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  tiie  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  ^hen  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  ix.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pelasgio  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  {Av.  832)  speaks  of 
T^j  ir<$XeM(  rh  TlfKapyiKdy,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  "  Pelargio  wall  on  the  Acropolis;"  and 
Pausanias  (i.  28.  §  3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  Pelasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Gimon.  We  have  s6en,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fbrtified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pausanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  the  Cimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Pint.  Cim,  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  aflcr  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoraticm  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  yrhea  Cim(Ni  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistocles;  for  thoucjh  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
we  find  courses  of  masoniy,  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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columns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  fim 
Thucydides  (i.  93)  tliat  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walla 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pelasfficum  signified  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaoeof  ground  below 
the  latter  (rb  UfXaarytKhv  KoXoCtAepov  rh  6irh  tV 
*AKp6iro\ty,  Thuc  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a  wall 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remun 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  fiocked  into  Athens  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ludan  {Pis' 
cator.  47)  represents  a  person  sitting  upcm  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  Pelasgicum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  ^dotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  iL  17;  Philochorus, 
ap.  Schol  ad  Lucian,  dUapL  1 ;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A  recent 
traveller  remarks  that  "  the  story  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us,  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself;  and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  wiUi  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot"  (Stanley,  Class.  Mus.  voL  i.  p.  63.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  <^  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Rocks  (MoucpaC),  a  name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus: 

$y$a  TpoaSSji^vs  irh-pas 

MoKpits  Ka\ov(rt  yrjs  iifoicrts  'Ard/Sos. 

(Eurip.  Ion,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953, 1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width;  but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  tke 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  south- 
em  rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  bo  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  plain,  ai)d  from 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Pames;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  smidl 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettua,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  mont  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surfiu»  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communic^dng  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseaUe  to 
give  a  description  of  the  present  condition  <^  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  pktfbnn 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's important  work.  (An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Athenian  ArehiUctwre^  by  F.  C.  Pm- 
rose;  London,  1851.) 
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5.  PedesUl  of  the  SUtue 
of  Agrippa. 

6.  Quadrign. 

7.  Statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
mar*hus. 

8.  Gigantomachfa. 

9.  Temple  of  Rome  and 
Augustus. 

10.  lemple     of     Artemis 
Brauronia. 


A  A.  Southern  or  Cimonian 

Wall,  r 
BB.  Northern'  or  Pelasgic 
Wall. 

I.  Parthenon. 
9.  Erechtheium. 

3.  Propjlaea. 

4.  Temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
ro»:  beneath  Temple  of 
Ge  Curotrophus  and  De- 
metei  Chloe. 

On  tlie  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  modem 
town  our  firet  attention  is  called  to  the  angle  of  the 
Hellenic  wall,  west  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pn>- 
I>jrlaea.  It  b  probable  that  this  wall  formed  the 
exterior  defence  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  wall  northwards,  we  come  to  a  bastion, 
built  abont  tlie  year  1822  by  the  Greek  general 
Odysseus  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
is  access  within  the  bastion  by  an  antique  passage 
and  stairs  of  some  length  cut  in  the  rock.  Turning 
eastwards  ronnd  the  <x>mer,  we  come  to  two  caves, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Pan;  in  these  caves-  are  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
rock.  Leaving  these  caves  we  come  to  a  large 
buttress,  after  which  the  wall  runs  upon  the  edge 
of  the  nearly  vertical  rock.  On  passing  ronnd  a 
salient  angle,  where  is  a  small  buttress,  we  find  a 
nearly  straight  line  of  wall  for  about  210  feet;  then 
a  fchcBTt  bend  to  the  south-east;  afcerwards  a  fdrther 
straight  reach  for  about  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Doric  columns  and  entablature,  to  which 
rHierence  has  already  been  made.  A  mediaeval 
buttress  about  100  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theium forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
^all.  From  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  there  is  a  tower  apparently  Turkish, 
occur  several  large  square  stones,  which  also  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  some  early  temple.  The  wall, 
into  which  these,  aa  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
fngments,  are  built,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been 
^itirely  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  founda- 
tuns.  At  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  Hellenic 
nasonry  of  the  Southern  or  Cimonian  wall.  At  this 
spot  29  courses  remain,  making  a  height  of  45  feet. 
Westward  of  this  point  the  wall  has  been  ahnost 


1 1 .  Odeium  of  Herodes  or 
Rpgilla. 

12.  Dionysiac  Theatre. 

13.  Odeium  of  Pericles. 

14.  Stoa  Eumeneia. 

15.  Grave  of  Talus  or  Ca- 
lus. 

16.  Eleusinium. 

17.  Aglaurium. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 


19   Pelasglcum. 

20.  Asclt'pieium. 

21.  Temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pnndemus. 

22.  Temple  of  Themis. 

23.  Grave  of  Hippolytus. 

24.  Statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton. 

2A.  Altar   of   the  Twelve 
Gods. 


entirely  cased  in  mediaeval  and  recent  times,  and  is 
further  supported  by  9  buttresses,  which,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  appear  to  be  me- 
diaeval. But  the  Hellenic  masonry  of  the  Cimonian 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  as  the  Propylaea 
under  the  casing.  The  south-west  reach  of  the 
Hellenic  wall  terminates  westwards  in  a  solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
temple  of  Nite  Apteros,  described  below.  This 
tower  commanded  the  unshielded  side  of  any  troops 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  en- 
trance. After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  underneath  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Propylaea.  The  efiect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircase,  70  feet  broad,  surmounted 
by  the  Propylaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A  small  portion  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  wdU  still  re- 
mains near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  now  occupied  by  a  lofty  mediaev^U 
tower.  After  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  Promachus  was  seen  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right ;  both  offering  anguUr 
views,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  arranging  the  approaches  to  their  public  buildings. 
The  road  leadmg  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Sie 
Parthenon  is  slightly  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  considerable  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  leave 
the  Propylaea,  and  on  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
5  votive  altars,  one  of  wliich  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygieia.    Further  od,  to  the  left  of  the  roadj  is  the 
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fdte  of  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachns.  North- 
wards of  this  statue,  we  come  to  a  staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partly  built,  partly  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Aglanrus.  (This  staircase 
passes  downwards  through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  diroction  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
opening  out  in  the  fitce  of  the  cliff  a  little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  closed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  ground  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  next  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  uppermost  of 
Pel^c  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a  number 
of  drums  of  columns,  in  a  mcnre  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  from 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  Bome  deifect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors*  toob,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a  level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peirftic  paving.  North  of 
this  platform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a  small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a  cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Close  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a  small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 
"  Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  paralleL  This  asymmetria  is 
productive,  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  die  Propylaea.  The  fa9ade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  frx>nt  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up; 
and  they  gradually  receive  everj  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  sufficiently  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group."  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a  similar  want 
oi  psutillelbm  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  rocdiaeTal  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  oif  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  in  the  KimstblaUy  1836, 
Na  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a  magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  suitable  entrance  (Jlpovi- 
Aaw)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
iculpture  within: — 
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npoirvXalwir. 
'AAA*   dXjth^^cert    <paiP0fA4yeuffUf  reus   ipx"^*"^^ 

Ka2  ^aufuurrcus  kcu  voKvdfUfots,  W  6  JcXcZyos  Aifftos 

4v<HKU, 

(Aristoph.  Equit,  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dem.  c.  AndroL  p.  597,  Rmke; 
Philostr.  Vit.  ApolL  ii.  5.)  When  Epaminondas 
was  nrging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front  , 
of  the  Cadmean  citadel.  (Aeech.  de  Fals.  Ley.  p. 
279,  Reiske.) 

H  ■  J     W   ■  ■ 


OBOUHD  FLAN  OP  THB  PBOPTLABA. 

A.  Pinacotheca.  B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

0.  Pedestal  or  Agrippa. 

The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesicles.    It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 

B.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  ot 
five  years.  (Plut  Pericl.  13.^  It  cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Harpocrat.  *.  v.  npoirvAcuo),  or  460,000/L 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pausanias  (L  22.  §  4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  bdng  higher  tluin  the  former.  They  were 
divided  into  two  imequal  halves  by  a  wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth;  and  they  iren 
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called  Propylaea  from  their  forming  a  vestibule  to 
the  five  gates  or  doors  just  mentioned  Each  portico 
or  vestibule  consisted  of  a  front  of  six  fluted  Doric 
columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  the  columns  being 
4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  five  gates  the  one  in  the  centre  was  the 
largest,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  front. 
It  was  by  this  gate  that  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
entered  the  Acropolis,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  worn  in  the  rock  are  still  visible.  The  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one  were  much  smaller 
bcth  in  height  and  breadth,  and  designed  for  the 
admisdon  of  foot  passengers  only.  The  roof  of  the 
western  portico  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns  each,  between  which  was  the  road  to 
the  centra]  gate. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  58  feet  in  breadth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  cover  the  whole  widtli  of  the  rock : 
the  remainder  was  occupied  by  two  wings,  which 
projected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico. 
Each  of  these  wings  was  built  in  the  form  of  Doric 
temples,  and  communicated  with  the  adjoining  angle 
of  Uie  great  portlca  In  the  northern  wing  (on  the 
left  hand  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acropolis)  a 
porch  of  12  feet  in  depth  conducted  into  a  chamber 
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of  3.5  feet  by  SO,  usually  called  the  PmacoiheccL, 
from  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  {otxrifta 
$X^^  yp^'^t  ^tms.  1 22.  §  6).  The  southern  whig 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acro- 
polis) consisted  only  of  a  porch  or  open  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  conduct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  frxmt  of  this 
southern  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
ro8  (NfiCTj  ''Arrtpos)f  the  Wingless  Victory.  (Pans, 
i.  22.  §  4.)  The  spot  occupied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a  wide  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  here 
that  Aegeus  is  said  to  have  watched  his  son's  re- 
turn frt>m  Crete.  (Pans.  2.  c.)  From  this  part  of 
the  rock  he  threw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  writen,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  Aegeus  threw  himself  from  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea. The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1656  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gate- 
ways, still  exists.  The  northern  wing  is  tolerably 
perfect;  but  the  southern  is  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
two  columns  of  the  latter  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
acljaoent  walk  of  the  mediaeval  tower. 


A.  Plnacotbeca. 

B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. . 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros  requires  a  few 
words.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
figured  as  a  young  female  with  golden  wings  (Nlicri 
wexfTcu  rrfpvyoip  j^fwrcut^j  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 
but  the  more  ancient  statues  of  the  goddess  are  said 
to  have  been  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
L  c.)  Nike  Apteros  was  identified  with  •Athena,  and 
was  called  Nike  Athena.  (NIktj  'A^va,  Heliodor. 
ap.  Harpocrat.  Sttid.  s.  v.)  Standing  as  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  the  Acropolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
fanplored  by  persons  starting  on  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise. (Siteri  T*  *A0dya  IIoAt^s,  f}  a^(ft  fi  &«(, 
Soph.  PkUoct.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  Ly- 
sistrata,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis,  invoke  Nike  (hiamiva  Ulicii  ivyy^vov)^ 
before  whose  temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoph. 
lAfsistr,  318 ;  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107,  seq.)  This 
temple  was  still  in  existence  when  Spon  and  Whcler 
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D.  Road  leadhig  to  the  central  en< 

trance. 
B.  Central  entrance. 


F.  Hall  corresponding  to  the  Fina- 
cotheca. 


visited  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained cf  it  but  some  traces  of  the  foundation  and 
fragments  of  masoniy  lying  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
its  former  site.  There  were  also  found  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wall  four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  utterly;  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  year  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 
original  materials  under  the  auspices  of  Boss  and 
Schaubert.  The  greater  part  of  its  frieze  was  al-w 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a  distance  looks  very  much 
like  a  new  building,  with  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun. 

This  temple  is  of  the  class  called  Amphipro- 
stylus  I'etrastylus,  consisting  of  a  cella  with  four 
Ionic  colmnns  at  either  front  but~^with  jhodb  on 
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the  sides.  It  is  raised  npon.  a  stjlobate  of  3  feet, 
and  is  27  feet  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and 
18  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  including  the 
base  and  the  capital,  are  13^  feet  high,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, including  the  stjlobate,  is  23  feet.  The 
frieze,  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  is  1  foot  6  inches  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  original]  j  consisted 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fragments  of  twelve,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
are  so  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject ;  but  some  of  them  evidently  represent  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  long  sides 
were  occupied  with  combats  qf  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  represented  a  battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  building  must  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  since  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  destroyed  every  thing  upon  the 
Acropolis;  and  Uie  style  of  art  shows  that  it  could 
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not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  never  mentioned  among  the  buildings  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  sculptures  were  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  {Die  Akropolis  tfon 
A  then:  1  Abth.  Der  Tempel  der  NUce  ApteroSy  von 
Boss,  Schaubert  und  Hansen,  BerL  1839;  Leake, 
p.  529,  seq.) 

Pedesi<U  of  Agrippa. — On  the  western  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Pn)pylaea  there  stands  at 
present  a  lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  square  and  27 
high,  which  supported  some  figure  or  figures,  as  is 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  smnmlt. 
Moreover  we  may  conclude  from  the  size  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figui-es  on  its  summit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the 
Propylaea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  horsemen, 
respecting  which  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  were 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  oma- 
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ment  {h  9vvp4ir§itt»')\  and  as  in  the  next  clause  he 
proce^  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Leake,  that  the  doubt  of  Pau- 
sanias, as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statues  were  intended,  could  not  have  been  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  from  his  manner  on  other  similar 
cccasions,  we  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statues 
of  Gryllus  and  Diodoms,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptions, 
into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pausanias  has  not 
named.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  M, 
Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Roman  was  Augustus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  that  both  statues  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propylaea. 

3.  The  Parthenon, 

The   Parthenon    (Uap$€P<iy^  i.  e.    the  Virgin's 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Parthenos  QA&rjpa  ndpBspos)^  or  Athena  the  Virgin, 
a  name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  idso  called  ffecatompedoi  or  ffecatompedon, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
('ExaTd/ATeSof,  sc.  vc^s,  'EKoriJjuircSoy,  Etym.  iL 
p.  321,  21 ;  Harpocrat  Suid.  «.  v.);  and  sometimes 
Parthenon  ffecatompedot,  (Plut  PericL  13,  ds 
Glor,  A  then.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  b.  c.  438. 
(Philochor.  ap.  SchoL  adAristoph,  Pac.  604.)  Wo 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced;  but  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Plut.  L  c),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  less  than  eight  years,  since  the 
Propylaea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (/.  e.),  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus: 
other  writers  generally  mention  Ictinus  alone.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  396  ;  Pans.  viiL  41.  §  9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  vii  Praef.')  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  whole 
bmlding  was  entrusted  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  on  the  ute  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grammarian,  who 
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states  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  greater  than 
the  temple  burnt  by  the  Persians  (Hesych.  s,  v. 
*EKttT({/iATc8o$),  a  measnre  which  must  have  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  its  length. 
The  only  reason  for  questioning  this  statement  is 
the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  an  earlier 
Parthenon,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotns  (vii.  53) 
that  the  Persians  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis,  after 
plandering  the  temple  (t^  V^Ot  <^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
only  one;  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  been  the 
Erechtheimn,  or  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  under  the  stylobate  of  the 
present  Parthenon  the  foundations  of  another  and 
mnch  older  building  (Penrose,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
more  ancient  temple  probably  belonged  the  portions 
of  the  columns  inserted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Acropolis.  Its  architecture  was  rf  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  the  purest  kind.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  rested  upon  a  rustic  basement 
of  ordinary  Umestone.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
of  the  Buperstmcture  enhaooed  the  beauty  of  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stylobate  or 
platform,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  raised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  by  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  was 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propylaea. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  the 
upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted  of 
a  a'nKSs  or  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns  twice), 
thus  containing  forty-six  columns  in  all.  These  co- 
lumns were  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either 
end,  there  was  an  mterior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
5^  feet  in  diameter,  standing  before  the  end  of  tlie 
cella,  and  forming,  with  the  prolonged  walls  of  the 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  interior 
columns  were  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  cella, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  un> 
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equal  aze,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  naos  was 
about  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
thodomus  about  43  feet.*  The  ceiling  of  both 
these  chambers  was  supported  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
lumns. In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
over  the  other,  ten  on  each  side,  ^d  three  on  the 
western  return:  the  diameter  of  these  columns  was 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base.     In  the 


*  The  exact  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Penrose,  axe:  — 

Enirlbh  Feet. 

Front,  on  the  upper  step          -            -  101-341. 

Flank            ...             -  228-141. 

Length  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step    -  193*733. 
Breadth  of  the  cella  on  the  uppei*  step, 

measured  in  the  Opisthodomus      -  71*330. 

Length  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls     -  98*095. 

Breadth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls    -  63*01. 
Length  of  the  Opisthodomus  within  the 

walls     -            -            -             -  43*767. 


western  chamber  there  were  four  columns,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  four  laige  slabs,  sym- 
metrically  placed  in  the  pavement.  These  colmnns 
were  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastyle. 

^  Such  was  the  simple  structure  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies  of 
materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a  height  of  66  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a  appear  • 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of 
parts,  such  as  is  found  to  diminish  the  efiect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildings,  where  the  same 
singleness  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  and  outline,  which  forms  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
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which  was  very  conspicooos  by  its  magnitude  and 
position,  having  been  inclosed  within  frames  wliich 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrosive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented captal  to  an  unadorned  column."  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  without  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  bj 
diflferent  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chrysekpluuUinef 
ivory  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  unclothed^  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  dothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right 
She  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-eix 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  which  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  PhOochoms  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus  is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(We8selmg,cK^2>uMixiL40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  lei^gth  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  ccnmected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  (i,  e,  the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  eiich  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a  reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
ir^^jCjLt^    of  the  entablature  (f.  c.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
:     /  /<  .  *       »>into  which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
*^^   ^^Siir*.Voof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
relief.     Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.     They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  eo 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  celkt,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  dii«ct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieze  was 
3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Vlsconti,  Mkm,  sur  let  Otwrages  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthemm,  Lond.  1816,  WiUdns,  Om 
the  Sculptureg  of  the  Partherumy  in  Walpole*8  TW- 
velsinthe  East,  p.  409,  seq.;  K.  0.  Miiller,  Com- 
merUatio  de  Parthenomt  Fastigio,  in  Comm,  Soc. 
Reg,  Gott.  rec.  vi.  CL  Hist  p.  191,  folL,  and  Ueber 
die  erhobenen  Bildwerke  in  den  Metopen  und  am 
Frieae  des  Parthenon,  in  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  iL 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  ofAtheHi,  p.  636, 
seq.;  Wdcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Groupe  in  the 
Ped&m/enti  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Clamcal  Mu- 
teum,  vol.  iL  p.  367,  &c,  also  in  German,  AUe 
Denkmoder,  erklart  von  Welcker,  vol.  L  p.  67,  seq. ; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Eacplanaiion  of  the  Groups  in  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Classical 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  oS  Wdcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  vL 
p.  279,  seq.;  Bronsted,  Voyages  et  Jiecherches  en 
Grke,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  frtmts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shidds  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves ;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (PauB.  L  25.  §  5.)  The  inner  waQt  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paintings;  those  of  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
of  Caunus  (Plm.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  20);  and  in  the 
Hecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistodes  and  Heliodorus.    (Pans,  i  1 .  §  2, 37.  §  1 .) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  some- 
times called  Parthenon,  and  sometimes  Eecatompc- 
don;  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  offida] 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  tumbles 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp,  Inacr,  No. 
137—142,  150—154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectivdy  the  Pronaoe  (Tlp6  • 
tfCLos,  npoKfiiov),ihe  Hecatompedon  ('EKorti/ijrcSov), 
the  Parthenon  (JlapB^^p),  and  the  Opitthodommt 
(JOriae6iofws), 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaoe  there  can 
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be  no  dooU,  as  it  wis  the  name  ahrays  ghren  to  tlie 
ball  or  amboUtoiy  thnmgh  which  a  penoo  passed 
to  the  oella.  The  Pnmaos  was  also,  though  zmrelj, 
called  Pirodomn.  (Up6ioi»as,  Philoetr.  ViL  ApolL 
iL  10.)  But  as  to  the  OpUikodomm  there  has  been 
great  dlfierenoe  of  opinion.    There  seems,  howoTer, 
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OBOUMD  PLAH   OF  THK  PABTHBHOIf. 


A.  Perittrliam. 

B.  FroMOt  or  Prodomut. 

C.  Oplsthodomcu  or  Pot- 


D.  Hecatompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  Ooddou. 
B.  Partbenoo,   afterwarda 

Opiathodomot. 


good  reason  for  behering  that  the  Greeks  nsed  the 
word  Opisthodomns  to  signify  a  correspondiDg  hall 
in  the  back-front  of  a  temple;  and  that  as  Pronaotf 
or  Prcdommtf  answered  to  the  Latin  antiamif  so 
Opigtkodomui  was  eqaivaient  to  the  Latin  poUicum. 
(Th  vp6  [rov  inyicov]  wp6iofws,  ical  rh  ic6rrowiy 
imffBiioftioSj  Pollnx,  L  6;  comp.  ip  rots  wpopdots 
Kol  TOiS  ivurBoMfwiSf  Diod.  xiy.  41.)  Lndan 
(^Herod,  I)  describes  Herodotns  as  reading  his  his- 
tocy  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Oljmpia  from  the 
Opisthodomns  of  the  tem^e  of  Zens.  If  we  suppose 
Herodotus  to  hare  stood  m  the  hall  or  ambnlatorj 
leading  out  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  is 
mtelh^Ue,  as  the  great  crowd  of  anditors  might 
then  btve  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  the 
steps  below;  and  we  can  haxdlj  imagine  that  Ludan 
codd  have  conceiyed  the  Opisthodomus  to  be  an 
nmer  room,  as  some  modem  writers  maintain.  Other 
passages  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Opis- 
thodomus in  the  Greek  temples  ordinarily  bore  the 
seose  we  have  given  to  it  (oomp.  Pans.  v.  13.  §  1, 
16.  §  1);  and  we  believe  that  the  Opisthodomus  of 
the  Parthsnoo  originally  indicatod  the  same  part, 


though  at  a  later  time,  as  vre  shall  see  presently,  it 
was  used  in  a  different  signification. 

The  EecaUmpedon  must  have  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  This  follows  from 
its  name;  for  as  the  whole  temple  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon,  from  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastern  chamber  was  called  by  the  same  name  from 
its  being  100  feet  long  (its  exact  kngUi  is  98  feet 
7  inches).  This  was  the  naos,  or  proper  shrine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordingly  was  placed  the 
ooloesid  statue  by  Phddias.  In  the  records  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Hecatompedon  contained 
a  golden  crown  phused  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victory,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athena,  thereby  plainly  showmg  that 
Uie  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  temple.  There  has  been  considerable  dispute 
respecting  the  dispontion  of  the  cdmnns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  the 
Tuiidsh  Mosque  and  other  incumbrances  from  the 
pavement  has  now  put  an  end  to  all  donbt  upon  thp 
subject  It  has  already  been  stated  that  thoe  were 
IOcolumnsaneachside,andS  on  the  western  retam; 
and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  upper  rowof  the  same 
number.  These  columns  were  thrown  down  by  the 
explosion  in  1687,  but  they  were  still  standing  when 
Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wheler  says, 
"  on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars,  22  below 
and  23  above;  The  odd  pillar  is  over  iJie  arch  of 
the  entranoe  which  was  left  for  the  passage."  The 
central  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  order  to  effigct  an  entranoe  from  the  west, 
and  the  **  arch  of  the  entrance  **  had  been  substituted 
fisr  it.  Wheler  says  a  "  kind  of  gallery,"  because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
oolmnns,  and  not  a  gallery.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent observations  have  proved  that  these  columns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fragment  of  a  capita  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 
But  it  has  been  ooqjectured,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  column  of  the 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
fixnn  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  column  Si  the  return  of 
the  temple  at  Bassae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penrose,  p.  {>.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  alone,  we  should  have  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  viigin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not  given  to  the  eastern  chamber.  Firsts  the  length 
of  the  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Hecatompedon;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  position  of 
the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  called  from  this  circum- 
stance the  Virgin's-Chamber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  the  abode  of  the  goddess.  It  appean,  fitxn , 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Pelopounesian  war  as  the 
public  treasury;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Hecatom- 
pedon such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bollion,  and  a 
great  many  miscellaneous  articles  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  shrine  alongside 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  But^e  know  from 
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later  aathorities  that  the  treasury  in  the  temple  was 
called  Opisthodomos  (Harpocrat.,  Said^  Etym.  M., 
<  V.  'OxuredBofios;  Schol.  adArUtoph.  PUU.  1193; 
Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  76);  and  we  may  therefore  coo- 
clode,  that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  boilding,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthodomns,  which  was  originally  the  entnuioe  to  it 
It  appears  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts {ad  Aristoph.  I  c),  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a  wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  commnnication  between 
them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  tiie  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honoar  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomns 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut 
DemdT,  2d.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  b  a  place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  retted; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  common 
opinion  is  ooiTect,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  sepaimted  by  a  wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  oould  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
places  it,  because  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
|»ed  by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peiraic  stone  to  reprteent  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy  among  mo- 
dem scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthen<m  was  hy- 
paethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
.  at  a  conclusion  m  the  afiirmative;  but  the  discussion 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Qermany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject  (Gomp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  i>ft0  ^^pd^XroZ 
Tempd  da  Alterthums,  1844;  Boss,  Keine  Hy- 
p&airal  Tempel  mehr,  in  his  HeOmikia,  1846,  to 
which  Botticher  replied  in  Der  Hypathral  Tempel 
auf  Grund  des  Viinmachen  ZeugniueSj  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
;  that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Plut  Per.  13,  ineubv  EerairA^f  ixth- 
p6^m<r9\  oomp.  Pollux,  iL  54,  hncSaw  ol  'Arrijcol 
r^v  K9pafd^  ixaXovPy  9i  r^v  dir^K  ffx*''-)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius  (iii.  1)  cannot  be  quoted  in  fovour  <^  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaethnd,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  ihe  passage  to  be  corrupt*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaetliral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
em  door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex* 
quisite  work  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena 
was  not  protected  by  a  covemd  roof. 

Befim  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last,  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  oonstraction.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinary  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  curves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  "  the  most  nnportant  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building  whoe  they  occur  ;  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
beet  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ;  the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains."  The  existence  of  cuives  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3),  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rabbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  operatioos  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  that  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethome,  an  English 
architect  then  at  Athens.    Subsequently  the  curves 


*  The  words  of  Vitravius  in  the  usual  editions 
are :  —  "  Hyj  aethros  vera  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et 
postico :  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ore  parte  columnas  in  altitudine  dnplices,  remotas  a 
parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut  porticus  peristylionun. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque 
valvamm  ex  utrinque  parte  in  pronao  et  postico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Bomae  non  est,-  sed  Athenia 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympic."  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitmvius  referred  to  tiiis  temple  aa 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a  peiii^e.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  "  Hypaethros  decastylos 
est,**  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  coi\jectured  with  great  proba* 
bility  that  the  ^  octastylos  "  is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read. 
*^  Hi^us  autem  exemplar  Bomae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
in  templo  Olympo."  Vitrovius  would  thus  refer  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Ol3rmpius  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complete  example  of  the  hypaethros 
of  Vitmvina.  ^-^  , 
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wen  noticed  hj  Measn.  Hofer  and  Schanbert,  Ger- 
sum  aiddtects,  and  oommimicated  by  them  to  the 
**  Wiener  Banzeitiing.'*  More  recently  a  fall  and 
elabonte  accoant  of  these  corves  has  been  given 
hj  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  this  subject,  and  who  pnblished  the 
resnlts  of  his  researches  in  the  magmfioent  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose reniaricB  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves 
were  not  sooner  discovered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  since  the  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exqui- 
atelj  managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a  stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front ;  and  that  befbse  the 
excavations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  be  easoly  remarked 
by  a  person  who  places  his  eye  in  such  a  position  as 
to  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
end  to  end,  which  in  architectural  language  is  called 
bonwg. 

For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's work,  who  has  done  fiu*  more  to  explain 
tile  ooostructaon  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
viooB  writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Boom  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  its  ruined  aspect  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Facotfd,  //«  Parthenon,  DocumenU  p<mr  tervir  h 
MM  /2e«<ora<tbn,  Paris,  1848  ;Uasing,  DeParthenone 
^msque  partUmi  DitpfOaHo,  Hauniae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  ahneady  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Vii^gin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a  mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  tbe  excepticm  of  the 
ro%  Of  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
than  one  account  In  1674  drawings  of  its  sculp- 
tures woe  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
tiijs  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
amhassador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
still  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  tibe  re- 
storaticai  of  the  sculptures,  espedaUy  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
MHieler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Spon,  Voyage  du  LeoaiU,  1678 ;  Whe- 
ler,  Jomrmeg  into  Greece^  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
■ini,  a  shell,  fiJHng  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  diamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  oolunms,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
peristyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
ftAnmniL  wers  whoIly  or  partially  thrown  down  ;  and 
of  the  southern,  six  columns  ;  while  of  the  pronaos 
only  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
escaped,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Morosini,  after  the  capture  of  the  dty, 
attempted  to  cany  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  peifiment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskiHulness 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces.  At 
th»  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  as'  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  fresh  injuxy,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
present  state  of  desolation,  the  magnificence  of  its 
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ruins  stin  strikes'the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  ErechiheiMmu 

The  Erechtheium  (*Ep«x0c<o>')  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonins,  for  the  same  person  ia 
signified  under  the  two  names,  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  rehited  variously;  but  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represents 
Erechtheus  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  bun  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  o£fer  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  546,  (^  viL  81.)  Later  writers  caU 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonins  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  Acoordiog  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Herse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglaurus  and  Herse, 
tmable  to  oontnd  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwmed  with  a  serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Apollod.  iii  14. 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pans.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshij^ed 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus;  and  one  of 
the  &mily  of  the  Bntadae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent fi:om  him,  was  lus  h^editary  priest  (Apol- 
lod. iii  15.  |  1;  Pint  ViL  X,  OraL  p.  848;  Xen. 
Sympot.  8.  §  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  L  p.  264)  that  "  the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  fevourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  behig 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
farmer,  and  therefore  exchanging  lus  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus." 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  &e  place  of  lus  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
falien  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  fimn  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  weU  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rock ;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Ceorope  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  PolLs,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed^and  a  separate 
iigitizedbyCiOOglC 
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naettuuy  of  PmdroBiis,  the  onlj  one  of  the  asters 
who  remainod  futhftil  to  her  trust  The  more  nsoal 
luune  of  the  entire  stractnre  was  the  Erechtheiiim, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
and  PandxxMQs.  Bnt  the  whole  building  was  also 
frequently  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  sunplj  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (6  y^s  iv  f  rh  hpx<uov 

The  original  Erechtheium  was  burnt  hj  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cieat  site.  This  could  not  haTe  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculouslj  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  on  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod.  viiL 
55;  Pans.  I  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechtheium  was 
a  singukrly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  fixrmed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  tem^e,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ;  and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponi^Qsian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
EieohtheiuB^  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally canse  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  veiy  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diodes,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenisns  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (/rMrr^roi),  an  architect 
(^X'^^'^^0  luuned  Philooles,  and  a  scribe  (7f>afi^ 
/larfftjs).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Bi>ckh 
(/iwcr.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  oUiers.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (viiL  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnettian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
oomplete  state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
pcobibly  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  but  throe  years  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considenible  damage  from  a  fire.  (Xen. 
HeU.  L  6.  §  1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  h»ve 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  G.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Canon,  had  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — birdKaihs  t^*  'AtfijKoy  yfu)s,>~have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  in- 
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asmncfa  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 
But  we  know  that  the  "  old  temple  of  Athena  "  was 
a  name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheinm  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Sttabo  (iz. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6  j^cuby  vc^s  6  rrts  UokudAos, 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acnq»lis.  The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  <^  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  be- 
longing piutly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partiy  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  eveiy  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  di£fered  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequentiy  examined  and  described 
by  architects;  but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much^ 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a  French 
architect,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Revue  ArchMogique  fir 
1851  (parts  1  and  2).  We,  therefore,  follow  M. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  conjectural.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20*034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11*215  metres  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  difiers  from  eveiy 
other  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
portiooes,  one  at  its  eastern,  ai^  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary 
though  oblong  in  shi^  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end ;  but 
from  dther  side  of  the  latter  a  portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  forming  a  kmd  of  tran- 
sept. CoQsequentiy  the  temple  had  three  porticoes, 
called  wpoerdffMts  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
ti(nied,  and  which  may  be  dbtinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  pro$Ums^  or 
portico.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partiy  by  the  difference  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  northern ;  but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  diffijrent 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skfll  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  &cing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  disjposition  of  its 
columns.  It  ooni^sted  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  cella,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  antae  opposite 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  columns  .are 
still  standing. 

The  norti^em  portico,  called  in  the  inscription 
^  wpdarairts  ^  irfits  rov  bvptifMToSf  or  the  portico 
before  the  thyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance.   It  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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OB&f  fdar  of  these  are  in  froot;  the  two  others  are 
pbicod,  one  in  each  flank,  before  a  comsponding  anta 
in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door.  These  oolamns 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3  feet  higher,  and 
nearly  .6  inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  those  in 
the  eastern  portioo.  It  most  not,  however,  be  in^ 
ferred  from  this  circumstance  that  the  northern  por- 
tico was  considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
eastern  Mie;  since  the  farmer  appeared  inferior  from 
its  standing  on  lower  ground.  £ach  of  these  porti- 
coes stood  before  two  large  doors  ornamented  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  southern  portioo,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscripticHi,  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter. Its  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides,  or 
columns,  of  wliich  the  shafts  represented  young 
maidens  in  Img  draperies,  called  ai  K6p<u  in  the 
inscription.  They  are  aminged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  columns  in  the  northern  portico. — namiSy, 
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four  in  front,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a  basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  about  15 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portioo,  including  the  basement,  was 
little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pitched  roof 
of  the  temple.  /There  appears  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portieo  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  access  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portioo  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  oo  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  dnor 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  nordiem  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  this  southern 
portioo  iioruied  merely  an  appenda4;e  of  that  part 
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of  the  Erechtheinm  to  which  the  great  northern 
door  gave  access.  A  fiBW  yean  i^  the  whole  of 
this  portico  was  in  a  state  of  ruins,  but  in  1846  it 
was  restored  by  11  Piscatory,  then  the  French  am- 
bassador in  Greece.  Four  of  the  Caryatides  were 
still  standing;  the  fifUi,  which  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation, was  restored  to  its  former  place,  and  a  new 
figure  was  made  in  place  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
and  is,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
before  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
basament  of  considerable  height,  upon  which  were 
four  lotuc  cdumns,  supporting  an  entablature. 
These  four  columns  had  half  Uieir  diameters  en- 
gaged in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antae 
at  the  comers,  five  intercolumniations,  corresponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
hind was  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  spaces 
between  the  engaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

The  frioa  of  the  building  was  composed  of  blaok 


Eleusinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marble;  but  of  this  frieze  only  three  poc^ 
tions  are  still  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portico. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  re- 
mains that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
the  middle  ^rafl  about  24  feet  each  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  western  about  9  feet  The  last  was  conse- 
quently a  passage  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  wan  the  great  door  of 
the  nortiiem  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  th^efore,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
passage  served  as  the  pronaoe  of  the  central  com- 
partment. It,  therefore,  appears  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Ereditheium  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  witii  the 
statement  of  Pansanias^who  says  (i.26.  §  5)  that  the 
Erechtheiumwafl  a  double  building  t8nrAovr  oZunj/ia). 
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He  forther  states  that  the  temple  of  Pandrosns  was 
attached  to  that  of  Athena  Polias  (r^  va^  r^s 
^Mipfos  UwBp6<Tov  vtMhs  cvy^xfis,  i.  27.  §  2). 
Now  since  Herodotus  and  other  authors  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechthens,  it  was  inferred  by  Stuart  and 
others  that  the  building  contained  three  temples — 
one  of  Erechtheos,  a  second  of  Athena  Polias,  and  a 
third  of  Pandrosos.  Bat,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  the  Erechtheimn  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
building,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Erechtheos  had 
waj  shrine  peculiar  to  himself.  Thos  the  olive  tree, 
which  is  placed  by  Herodotus  (viii.  55)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Erechtlieus,  is  said  by  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandiosus.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§  1;  Philochoms,  ap.  Dionys.  de  Demarch,  3.) 
We  may  therefi>re  safely  oonclude  that  the  two  tem- 
ples, of  which  the  Erecjitheium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  the  eastern  and  the  northern  porticoes 
respectively.  That  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  follows  from  the  eastern 
pordoo  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  we 
have  already  shown. 

The  difierence  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the 
two  temples  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no 
iHrect  commxmication  between  them.  That  there 
was,  however,  some  means  of  communication  between 
them  appears  from  an  occurrence  reoordod  by  Phi- 
lodiorus  (qp.  Dionyt.  I  e.)]  who  relates  that  a  dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(8S<ra)  firom  thence  into  that  of  Pandrosus,  there 
lay  down  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  which  was 
under  the  olive  tree.  Tetaz  supposes  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Polias  was  separated  from  the  two  lateral 
walls  of  the  building  by  two  waUs  parallel  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  which  a  passage  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (H)  on  the  level  of  the  flow 
of  the  temple  of  PoUas,  and  the  other  (G)  on  tho 
level  of  tlie  floor  of  the  Pandroseium ;  the  former 
oommunicating  between  the  two  temples  by  a  flight 
cf  steps  (I),  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  souterrains 
of  the  build^g. 

A  portion  S  the  building  was  called  the  Cecro- 
pium.  Antiochus,  who  wrote  about  B.a  423  [see 
Diet.  ofBiogr,  vol.  i.  p.  195],  reUted  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  in  some  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (including  under  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice). (TlofA  'niP  UoXlovxov  ofrr^v,  Antioch.  ap. 
Theodoret  Therapeut,  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  13,  Sylburg;  "  in 
Minervio,"  Amob.  ado.  GmL  vi.  p.  66,  Bome,  1542; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
iJie  Gecropium  is  mentioned.  Pausanias  makes  no 
mention  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Erechthejis.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  none  such  existed;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  tlie  Theseium,  the  tradition  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechthdum  and  Gecropium,  the  former  beu.g  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  and  the  latter  to  a  por- 
tion of  it  The  position  of  the  Gecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inscription,  which  speaks  oi  the 
southern  prostasis,  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  ^ 
wp6<rrcuris  ri  Tphs  r^  KfKpofri^.  The  northern 
portico  is  described  as  vpibs  rod  Bvpd>tunoi,  From 
the  vpbs  governing  a  diflbrent  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  has  be^  justly  inferred  by  Wordsworth 
(p.  132),  that  in  the  former,  the  dative  case  signi- 
fies that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a  part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecropiimi;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
genitive  indicates  that  the  northern  portico  was  only 
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I  in  the  direction  of  or  towards  the  portal  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there-  is  no  other  part  of  the  Pan- 
droseium to  which  the  Gecropium  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
the  western  compartment,  —  a  passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticoes, — since  this  was  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription,  which  describes  tiie  western  wall  as 
the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium  (6  rotxps  6  irphs 
ToO  narSpocrcbv).  Still  less  could  it  have  been 
the  central  apartment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
oella  of  the  Pandroseium.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  crypt 
below,  was  the  Gecropium,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops. 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  which  had  no  access 
to  it  fium  the  exterior,  is  not  so  much  a  portico  as 
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IVmple  of  Athena  Poliai. 
PandroM 


PaDdrofeium,  divided  Into 
C  Pandroseiom  proper. 
i  Cecropiiun. 

A.  Baitern  portico:  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Athena 

Poliu. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Poliai. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeuc  Hjrpatot. 

b.  c.  d.  Altars  of  FoMidon-Erechtheuf,  of  Butee. 
and  of  Hephaestus. 

e.  Palladium. 

f.g.  Statue  of  Hermes.    Chair  of  Daedalus. 

k.  Golden  Lamp  of  Callimachus. 

C.  'Northern  portico:  entrance  to  the  Pandroseium. 

i.  The  salt  well. 

*.  Openinff  in  the  pavement,  bj  which  the  tracva 
of  Poseidon's  trident  might  be  seen. 

D.  Pronaos   of.  the  Pandroseium,  serving  also  as  an 

entrance  to  the  Gecropium. 
/.  m.  Altars,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  Hallo. 
B.  Cella  of  Pandrosus. 

n.  Statue  of  Pandrosus. 

o.  The  olive  tree. 

p.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hyrceios. 

F.  Southern  portico :  the  Cecroplu^. 

G.  Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandroseium,  leading  to 

the  souterrains  of  the  building. 
H.  Passage  of  communication  by  means  of  the  steps  I. 

between  the  temples  of  I^>lias  and  Pandrosus. 
K.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  Temenos. 
L.  Temenos  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  building. 
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•P  •^jmict,  or  >  chapel  of  the  PandrnBwnm,  intended 
fiir  some  ptrticakr  purpoee,  as  Leake  has  obeerred. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ditfjarent  ob- 
jects in  the  buflding  and  oomwcted  with  it.  First, 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front  of  the 
portico  was  the  altar  of  Zens  Hjpatus  (a),  which 
Paosanias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(jwp6  rris  4ff6iov),  In  the  portico  itself  (^cA0ov<ri, 
Pans.)  were  altars  of  Poeeidan^Erechthens,  of  Butes, 
and  of  Hei^iaestus  (b,  c,  d).  In  the  cella  (^y  r^ 
ra^),  probabljnear  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
diBm  (e)j  or  statne  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  bj-  Callima- 
chna,  wiiich  was  kept  burning  both  day  and  night; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a  year,  and  hiul  a 
wick  of  Caqiasian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestus), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  6  ifftwros  X^x*^'* 
(Strab.  iz.  p.S96.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
£moes  of  the  tyrant  Aristion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulk.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  124,  p.  51,  Beimar.:  Pint 
NmiL  9.)  Paosanias  says,  that  a  brazen  palm  tree 
rising  abore  the  lamp  to  the  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  other  parts  of  the  cella  were  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  hare  been  presented  by  Gecrops,  a  folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persiana.  Tlie  walk  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  Bntadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which  waa^the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  fitlkn  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a  common  ofiering  of  the 
demi  many  years  befiire  they  were  xmited  in  the  dty 
of  Athens.  It  was  emphatically  the  ancient  statne ; 
and,  as  Wofdsworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  dT  a  pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distingnished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  Eman,  80.):  T^bv  JtaKouhv  iyKoB^v  Aatfc^ 
fifiiras.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaic  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Ap,  826),  quoted  by  Woidsvrorth: — 

ET.  ^  rffSalMf 

IIoXiovxos  form;  r^  ^ayovfitp  rln^  w^Aoy; 
IIEI.  ri  8*  oinc  *h0ip'a£a»  iAfuv  noktdia; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  iwnarks:  rp 
ABtip^  UoXidHi  otknf  w4wXos  iyiyero  wofAWoiKiXos 
Sw  iari^pw  4v  t$  wo/iirp  rdr  lUumBrivcdwy.  The 
ftatue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
the  peplus.  A  very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  discovered  a  f^  years  back  in  the  Aglaurium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  0.  Mliller  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Mmeim  of  Classical  AntiquiHet  (voL  U  p.  190, 
seq.).  **  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
he^ht.  It  has  a  very  archaic  character;  the  poa- 
tnre  is  formal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, bat  the  left  £x>t  a  little  advanced;  the  head 
and  aims  are  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseium, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well.  That 
both  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroeeium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (ApoUod. 
uL  14.  §  1 ;  Philochor.  op.  Dionys,  do  DemarcLS) 
czpnssly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  FaodiQsosf  and  that  such  was  the  case  with  die 
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salt  wen,  also,  appears  from  Paosanias  (i.  26.  §  5), 
who,  after  staUng  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds: 
"  in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water,  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a  trident  upon  the  rock:  these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica.**  Thb  salt  well  is  usually 
called  SdKouroa  'EpfxM'f  or  sunply  dcUxur^-a 
(ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  1 ;  Herod.  viiL  55) ;  and  other 
writers  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent.  ('0/M»  T^r  ijcp6iwoKw  icol  rh  w*pl  rris 
Tpudviis  fx«  rt  ojuuipv,  Hegeeias,  ap.  Strab,  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a  wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  ii^ury. 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  rw>f. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Tetass,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portioo  is  formed  of  a  continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  H.  Tetas  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro. 
sdum.  He  imagines  that  the  kteral  waDs  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  contmued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroseium,  and  thi^  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  (p), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochorus  (ap.  Dio- 
fiffs,  L  c).  The  description  by  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  skin,  k  applicable 
to  the  spot  before  us : 

^  Aedibus  in  medUsy  nudoque  stib  aetheris  axe 
Ingens  ara  fhit,  juxtaque  veterrima  lamtis 
IncumboM  arae  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates.** 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portioo,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon's  trident  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magazine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon's  contest  with  Athena.  A  drawing  of 
them  ii  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  subjdn, 
with  hk  description. 

^'  They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singukr  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a  in  the  plan  is  dose  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a  natural  fissure;  b  and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  in  diameter ;  d  Is  & 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cut  1*0 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 
and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  is  produced  for  a  short  dktance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontmued 
en  ita  being  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  cre- 
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vices,  it  would  not  hdd  water.  At  the  bottom  of  b 
and  0  were  found  fingments  of  ordinary  ancient 
potter/.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  low  and 
narrow  doorway  thxoagh  the  foondation  of  the  wall, 
dividing  thia  portico  fitmi  the  temple,  to  the  nnder* 
groond  space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occnr,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  throogh  a  slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them.** 

Pansanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pandmseinm,  bat  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a  statue  of  Pandrosus, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (ix.  85.  §  \\  the  Athe- 
nians paid  divme  hononiB  jointly  with  Pandrosns. 
He  has  also  omitted  te  notice  the  sKieoupos  5^ir,  or 


TUB  SALT-WELL  OF  THE  ERECHTHEItTM. 

Erechthonian  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erech- 
theium  was  called  SpdicavAos ,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  montli.  (Aristoph.  Lg- 
tistr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  Plat.  Them,  10,  Dem. 
26;  Hesych.  t,  v.  OtKovpov;  Soph.  ap.  EtymoL  M, 
«.  V,  A/>(bcavAof .)  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  SpcCicavXor. 

The  Erechtheium  was  surrounded  on  most  sides 
by  a  Temenos  or  sacred  incloeare,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropdis  by  a  walL  This  Temenos 
was  oa  a  lower  level  than  the  tempfe,  and  the  descent 
to  it  wiCs  by  a  flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  wall, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acrqtwlis,  of  which  a  part  is  still  extant  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  frtnn  the 
soathem  portico  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro* 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  tlie  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  nam^,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacha,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxrv.  8.  8.  19.  §  15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  EanK>lpU8,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat ;  some  andent  wooden  statoss  of  Athena 
in  the  half  bamt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  b^  the  Persians;  the  banting  of  a  wild  boar; 
Gycnns  fighting  with  Hercales ;  Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  sword  of  A^us  under  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull;  and  Gylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaer^tra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  balL  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained a  whole  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a  btuden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themselves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
sttbteriBneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  ih»  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
burden  tiuj  brraght,  and  carried  back  another 
burden  covered  up.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  3;  Plat  ViL  X, 
OraL  p.  839 ;  Harpocr.,  Said.,  s,  v,  A^nmnpSpou) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Arrephori  passed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Agkuuiiim 
issued  frx)m  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
cimsidering  the  dose  connexion  of  the  worship  of 
Agkums  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandrosus,  that  the 
Aglaurinm  may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechtheium. 

(!{especting  the  Erechtheium  in  general,  see 
I^eake,  p.  574,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  p.  130,  seq., 
Miiller,  De  MinervM  Poliadis  sacrii  et  aade, 
Gotting.  1820;  Wilkins,  Prolusiones  ArtMeetO' 
fUoaey  part  I.;  Bockh,  Inacr.  vol.  i.  p. 261 ;  Inwood, 
The  Erechtheion  of  Athens^  Londxm,  1827;  Von 
Qnaest,  Das  Erechtheuat  eu  Athen^  nach  dem  Werk 
dee  ffr.  Inwood  mit  Verbeae,  ^.,  Berlin,  1840 ; 
Forchhammer,  BellenikOf  p.  31,  seq. ;  Thiersch, 
Uber  doe  Erechtheum  an^der  Abropolie  auAthen^ 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  tha 
Erechthenm  was  the  domestic  palace  of  Kii^ 
Erechtheus;  B5tticher,  Der  PoUaeten^  als  TToAm- 
haua  dee  Konigs  Erechtheue  nach  der  Annahsne 
von  Fr.  Thierechy  Beriin,  1851,  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work;  Tetaz,  in  Eefme  AnAiologique^  for 
1851,  parts  land  2.) 

5.  Other  Monuments  on  the  AcropoHe. 

The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theium were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ;  but  its  summit  was  oovered  witib  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  works  of  art,  the  number  of  idiich 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  excite  oar  astonishment 
that  space  coold  be  found  for  th^  alL  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  one  of 
the  most  celdvated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechthemm,  by  the  epthet  of 
Promachns.  This  Athena  was  also  called  *'The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena**  (yi  x^'^'^  ^  M^y^^if 
'A^Fo,  Dem.  de  Fak.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  ah-eady  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  the  Partiienon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  ita  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Saniom  to  ships  approaching  Athena. 
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(Puis.L28.§S;oomp.Herod.T.77.)  With  its  pedestal 
it  mtiBt  have  stood  aboat  70  feet  high.  Its  position 
and  ooloasal  proportions  are  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athetns  figored  below  [p.  286],  containing  a  rnde 
representation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  A.  D.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  awaj 
ALaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Aeit^lis.  (Zosim. 
T.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statne  is  now  well 
asccitamed,  since  the  fbnndatioos  of  its  pedestal 
have  been  discovered. 

(iL)  A  braaen  Quadriga^  dedicated  frxmi  the 
spoils  of  Ghalds,  stood  on  Uie  left  hand  of  a  person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropolis  through  the  Propyhea. 
(Herod,  v.  77;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  2.) 

(iiL)  The  GigcmUmachia,  a  composition  in 
scnlptare,  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Gunonian 
wan,  and  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  ;  for 
Platardi  relates  that  a  violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dionysiac  theatre  a  Dionysus,  which  was 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Pans, 
i  25.  §  2 ;  Plut  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  four  compositionb,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attalus,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gauls  by  Attalus.  (Pans.  I.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
wall,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  other  oom- 
positiaDs  were  ranged  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered upon  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a  plat- 
form of  Piraic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  ccmnected  with  these 
sculptures. 

(iv.)  Tempik  of  Artemis  Brauronia^  standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  foundations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Pans. 
L  23.  §  7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Tmrof 
Sovpcios),  from  which  Menestheus,  Teucer  and  the 
sons  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (6ircp- 
icvffTotnri).  From  other  authorities  we  learn  that 
spears  projected  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  s.  v,  8ov- 
piof  twms;  comp.  8ovp«<of  hrnoSf  Kpvwrdv  iifx^ 
vurx^  Mpv,  Eurip.  Troad.  14) ;  and  also  that  it 
was  of  colossal  aze  Qinrmf  ^6vrotv  fi4yteos  Utrow 
6  So^fof,  Aristoph.  Av.  1128;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kplos 
i^f\y6K€p<»s),  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
kam  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemus,  of  Code 
(a  quarter  in  the  city),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Strongylion.  (Xaip4hifios  EiktyyiXov  ix  KoiXris 
iy^KMW.  l,rpoyyuXMP  ivolrifffy ;  ZeUschr^fSr 
die  AUerthmuwissenschaft,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(v.)  Temple  of  Bome  and  AuguetuSf  not  men- 
tiooed  by  Pausanias,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  ^e  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  thai  from  a  portion  of  its  architrave 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  droular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement. 
An  iuscripdon  found  upon  the  site  infonns  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  dc$  'P^hV 
scd  2t€curr^  KaiccBpi,  It  was  dedicated  to  Bome 
and  Augustus,  because  this  anporor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  nuse  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction with  Bome.  (Suet.  Aug.  52.) 

In  fidlowing  Pausanias  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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possing  through  the  Propylaea,  and  went  staraight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  from  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  ude,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus. 


IX.   TOPOOBAPHT  OF  THB  AsTT. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monuments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagus,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
Museium;  the  Itionysiac  theatre,  and  &e  Odeium 
of  Herodes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  ApoUo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountam  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of 'Aglaurus  on  the  northern  side 
sf  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes;  the  Choragio  monument  of  Lysicrates; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Ceramdcus. 

A.  Placet  and  Monuments,  as  to  the  site  of  which 
there  is  Httle  or  no  doubt, 

1.  The  Areiopagtts. 

The  Areiopagus  (6  "Ap^tos  'wdyos),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  frtnn  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  tiiere  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Paus.  L  28.  §  5;  Herod.  viiL 
52 ;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  caUed  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halm-hothius,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  (fj  iv  'Ap«(y 
wdcy^  fiouKii)^  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(ri  &yw  iSovA^),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Coundl 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hilL  The  Council  of  Areiopagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern  summit  of  the  look.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  vdley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
noediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  frying  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (bwal$ptoi  iSucd- 
(ovro,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a  raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup- 
potts  these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripdes  as  astugned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court: — 

&j  8*  f if  "Apeior  6x^h¥  Jjwr  Is  TiiicttP  t* 
lonyv,  ^7^  yAv  Mrtpoy  XaiSin^  fidOpoVf 
rh  8*  i^Ko  xp4a€€ip*  Ijiwtp  ^v  'Eptv^wy. 

(Eurip.  Iph.  T,  961.)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere.  {Did,  of  AnL 
s,  V.)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  art 
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rainB  of  a  small  church,  dedicated  to  S.  DionyBias 
the  Areiopagite,  and  commemoratinfr  his  doDversiaD 
here  bj  St  PauL    (Act,  Apott.  xvii.  34.) 

At  the  opposite  or  soath-eastem  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  yards  distant  from  the  steps,  there 
is  a  wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a  gloomy 
recess,  within  which  there  is  a  fountain  of  very 
dark  vrater.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  £a- 
menides,  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Semnae  (cd  Sf/x^cU),  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Pans. 
L  28.  §  6 :  4iru»pKfiKibs  rits  If/tv&r  Oc^  Vv  'Ap^t^r 
vdy^,  Dinarch.  c.  Dem,  p.  35,  Beiske.)  The  cavern 
itself  formed  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
construction  in  front.  Its  position  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tragic  poets,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  of  the  earth  (vdyoy  irap'  airrhp  x^^V^  ^^ 
vomai  x^*'^^  Ear-  EkcL  1271),  and  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  (ddka/iot  ....  icor^  7i)s,  Aesch. 
Eumen.  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
of  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  '*  Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Eumenides  to  this  tlieir 
temple,  as  descending  the  rocky  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platform  of  the  Aidopagus,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  dark 
enclosure."  (Wordsworth.)  ^thin  the  sacred  en- 
closure was  Uie  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Paus.  i. 
28.  §  7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heroum  of 
Hesychus,  to  whom  a  ram  was  inmiolated  before  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Eumenides.  (Schol  ad  Soph,  Oed, 
Col.  489.)  His  descendants,  the  Hesychidae,  were 
the  hereditaxy  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 
Miiller,  Eummide$,  p.  206,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

2.  ThePnyx, 

The  Pnyx  (ni^^),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  formed  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  a 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagus  lulL  ^  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  formed  by  tiie 
segment  of  a  drele,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  a  semicircle,  fior  the  sake  of  concifleness,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semiciixde  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a  sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  hist  point  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a  terras  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soU  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  Uie  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  fsuoo  of  a  fiat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
frtnn,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a  solid  rectangular  block. 


*  Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a  theatre, 
the  shell  of  which,  mstead  of  curving  upwards, 
flopes  downwards  from  the  orchestra. 
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hewn  fixnn  the  same  rock."  (Wordsworth.)  This 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (jS^Aia),  or  pulpit,  cfteo 
called  "  the  Stone  "  (4  Kldos,  oomp.  iv  &yopf  vp6s 
T^  A/0q»,  Plut  Solon^  25),  from  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semicircular  area  be- 
fore them.  The  bema  looks  towards  the  NE.,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  1 1  feet  broad,  rising 
from  a  graduated  basis:  the  summit  is  broken ;  but 
the  present  height  is  about  20  feet  K  was  acces- 
sible on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpit,  the  term  "  the 
stone"  is  familiarly  uaed  as  a  figure  of  the  govern- 


*^ 


PLAH  OF  THB  VtTtX, 


A.  The  Bema.  I  C.  Rock-cut  wall 

B.  Semicircular  edge  of  I  D.  Remains  of  aadent 

the  Pnyx.  [  Bema  ? 

ment  of  the  state :  and  the  "  master  d  the  stone" 
indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day(S<mf 
Kparti  vw  toO  XiBov  rod  V  t§  wvirW,  Aristoph. 
Pax,  680 ;  comp.  Acham,  683,  Thetmoph,  528, 
seq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Propylaea  and  the  other  magnificent  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  gloiy. 
The  Athenian  orators  frequently  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pointing  to  *'  that 
Propylaea  there,"  and  to  the  other  splendid  bnild- 
mgs,  which  they  had  in  view  frtxn  the  Pnyx. 
(UpowuKoua  Toirro,  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Dem.  c.  Atub'oL 
pp.  597,  617  ;  Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg,  p.  253.) 

The  position  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pnyx 
(see  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  is 
surprising  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  them  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagus.  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagus  or  the 
Odeium,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  as  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Regilla.  Their  true  identity  was  fin>t 
pointed  out  by  Chandler ;  and  no  subsequent  writer 
has  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
(notection  of  2^us.  In  the  wall  of  rock,  on  either  side 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  fat  votive  oflfisrings. 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  thoa 
ofierings  were  discovered,  consisting  of  bas-relie&  re- 
presenting difierent  parts  of  the  body  in  white  marble, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Supreme  (Ait  *X^iar^y 
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Some  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Musemn. 
(Leake,  p.  183 ;  Dodwell,  toL  i.  p.  402.) 

The  area  of  the  Fnjx  contained  aboat  12,000 
tqnare  yaid^  and  ooold  therefore  easily  acoommo- 
dato  atiB  whoie^of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  re- 
mark of  an  ancknt  grammarian,  that  it  was  con- 
afamcted  with  the  sin^lidty  of  ancient  times  (jcariL 
T^  waXaukp  arA^nrra,  PoUox,  viiL  132),  is  borne 
oat  bj  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
that  it  was  not  provided  with  seats,  with  the  excep- 
iiaii  of  a  few  wooden  benches  in  the  first  row. 
(Aristoph.  Acham,  25.)  Hence  the  assembled  dti- 
sena  either  stood  or  sat  on  the  bare  rock  (xo/'ci^y 
Axistoph.  Vetp.  43);  and  accordingly  the  Sansage- 
aeller,  when  he  seeks  to  nndermine  the  popularity  of 
Clean,  oflbrs  a  cushion  to  the  demna.  (Aristoph 
£qmL  783.)  It  was  not  provided,  like  the  theatres, 
with  any  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
finom  the  raye  of  the  son;  and  this  was  doubtless 
ooe  raaaoQ  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Miire.ToLiL  p.  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  traveller  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  tiie  Pnyz  may  safely  say,  what  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  wiUi  equal  certsinty  of  any  other 
spot,  and  of  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity: 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Themistodes, 
Aristides,  and  Soloo  This  remark,  however,  would 
not  be  true  in  its  full  extent  if  we  were  to  give  cre- 
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dence  to  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (Them.  19),  to  which 
allnsion  has  beoi  already  made.  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants 80  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fiivourable  to  the  oligarchy 
But  from  no  part  of  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a  work  of  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  dtizeus.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a  change  in  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  dtizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in  the 
xestoratian  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
former  site?  We  have  therefore  no  hedtation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchhammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  r^arding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illustrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  aocepta  Plutarch's  stocy, 
and  points  oat  remains  which  he  oondders  to  be  those 
of  the  andent  Pnyx  a  little  behind  the  present  bema. 
It  is  tme  that  there  is  behind  the  existing  bema,  and 
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on  ihe  summit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
which  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled;  and 
near  one  of  its  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
ground  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  a  former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
stated,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  that  not  even 
from  this  higher  spot  could  the  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  dty  wall  ran  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
have  ^^tually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  have  brought 
forward  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  a$KietU  wall.  This  esplanade,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  that 
it  is  imposdble  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  dtizens; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  it  served  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  I^yx 
below,  being  pertiaps  covered  in  part  with  buildings 
or  booths  fiv  the  convenience  of  the  Piytanes,  scrib^, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Mure  calls  attention 
to  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  alludon  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (t^f  nvicva  vaaav  Ktd  rits 
ffKuvas  KaL  ria  8i^5ovf  Zia0pri<rcu,  Theanu  659); 
and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
api^cation  to  the  Thesmophorium,  where  the  female 
aseemblies  were  hdd,  this  circumstance  does  not 
destroy  tiie  pq^it  of  the  alludon.  (Mure,  vd.  iu 
p.  319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  was  thickly  inha- 
Uted  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  flattened  and  cut  in 


all  directions.  We  have  ahmdy  had  oocadon  to 
pdnt  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  that  even  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hiU  was  covoped  with  houses. 

3.  BiUofikeNymphB, 

This  hUl,  which  Uy  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettus,  which  was  dtuated  on  the  other  dde  of  the 
dty,  outdde  the  walls;  but  its  proper  name  has  been 
restored  to  it,  from  an  inscription  found  on  itp 
summit  (BSckh,  Inter,  na  453;  Boss,  in  Kuntt- 
ft/oet,  1837,  p.  391.) 

4.  TheMmekm. 

The  Museiimi  (rh  Mov<ruo¥)  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a  little  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itseE  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  25.  §  8)  as  a  hin  within  the  city  widls,  oppodte 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaeus  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  a  certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pausanias  does  not  menti&n. 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  monument,  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappns,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  came 
to  Bome  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Gallini- 
cus.  [^Dict  of  Biogr.  vol  I.  p.  194.]  Epiphanes 
was  the  father  of  Philopappns,  who  had  become  an 
Attic  dtizen  of  the  demus  Besa,  and  he  is  evidently 
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the  Syrian  to  whom  Panaaiuas  alliideB.  ''This 
monmnent  was  built  m  &  fomi  sUghtlj  ooocaTe 
towards  the  firoot.  The  chord  of  the  dure  was  about 
30  feet  in  length:  in  front  it  preeented  three  niches 
between  {bar  pilasters;  the  central  mche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  cancaye  and  with  a  semi- 
drcnlar  top;  the  others  were  qnadrangnlar.  A 
seated  statue  in  the  central  niche  was  obTionsl  j  thai 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected. 
An  inscription  below  the  niche  shows  that  he  was 
named  Philapappasi  son  of  Epiphanes,  of  the  demus 
Besa  (^^L^Siraanros  *^wt^>dvovs  Bntroicdf ).  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  statue  was  a  king  Antiochus,  son 
of  a  king  Antiochus,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (jScuriXe^  *Amioxos  fiauriXwi  'Avrid- 
XOtf).  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Seleuous  locator  (/ScuriXcds  2i\fVKos  *Am6xov 
Katdrctp).  .On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Phik>- 
pappus  of  Besa  is  the  inscription  ciylivb  aF.FAB 
(i.  e.  Caius  Julius,  Caii  fihus,  Fabi&}  AKnoGHYB 

PHILOPAPFVB,  COS.  FRATKR  ABYALIS,  ALUBCTVB 
IimCR  ,PRAET0BI08  AB  DCP.  CAKHARK  NXKYA 
TRAIANO  OPTVMO  AyOVBTO  OBBMANIOO  DACIOO. 

<)n  that  to  the  left  of  Philopappns  was  inscribed 
BeuriXfhs  ^Ayrioxof  *tK6vainros,  fiafflK^^s  *Ean- 
<pdMovff  rov  *Ajrrt6xov.  Between  the  niches  and 
the  base  of  the  monument,  there  is  a  representstiQn 
in  hicrh  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a  Bonum  emperor 
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nmilar  to  that  on  the  arch  of  Titns  at  Rome. 
The  part  of  the  monument  now  remaining  consists 
of  the  central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasters  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
statues  in  two  of  the  niches  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect;  the  figures  of  the 
triumph,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  much 
better  preserved.  This  monument  appears,  from 
Spon  and  Wheler,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
d'Ancona,  who  visited  Athens  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  deficient 
parts  of  the  monument.**  (Leake,  p.  494,  seq.; 
comp.  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  c.  5 ;  Prokesch,  Denkwirdig' 
keitent  vol.  ii.  p.  883 ;  Boddi,  Inacr.  no.  362 ;  Orelli, 
Irucr.  no.  800.) 

Of  the  fortress,  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  erected 
on  the  Museium  in  B.a  229  (Pans.  i.  25.  §  8; 
Pint  Demetr.  34),  all  trace  has  disappeared. 

There  must  have  been  many  houses  on  the 
Huseimn,  for  the  western  side  of  the  hill  is  ahnost 
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ooTsnd  with  traces  of  buildings  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  remains  of  stain  are  visible  in  several  places, 
—another  proof  that  the  ancient  dty  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  this  hilL  [See  above,  p.  261.3 
There  are  also  found  on  this  spot  some  wells  and 
cistems  of  a  oiroalar  form,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  enlaiging  towards  the  base.  At  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  are 
three  andent  excavations  in  the  rods ;  that  in  the 
middle  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  the  other  two 
are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of  them  leads  towards 
another  subterraneous  chamber  of  a  dzcukr  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  dimimsliing 
towards  the  top,  in  the  shape  <^  a  belL  These 
excavations  are  sometinnes  called  andent  baths,  and 
sometimes  prisons:  hence  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Socrates. 

5.  ThiB  Dionynac  Theatre. 

The  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  in 
B.  c.  500,  bnt  was  not  oompletdy  finished  till  b.  o 
340,  during  the  finandal  administration  of  Lycnrgns. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §16;  Pint  VU.X,OraL  pp.841,852.) 
A  theatre,  however,  might,  as  a  Gothic  church,  be 
used  pv  centuries  wi^out  being  quite  finished; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  of  the  Grecian 
drama  were  perfbnned.  This  theatre  lay  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  east^ 
em  extremity.  The  middle  oip  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  were  supported 
by  solid  piers  of  masonry.  The  rows  of  seats  were 
in  the  form  of  curves,  rising  one  above  anotlier ; 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent.  Two  rows 
of  seats  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  are  now  visible ; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil.  The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  theatre  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  termination  at  the  summit 
is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  cannot  be  traced.  From  the  summit  to 
the  hollow  bdow,  which  may,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  andent  orchestra,  the  slope  is  about  300 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
must  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Adienian  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  Dionysiae 
festival  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  spectators,  since  Socrates  speaking 
of  Agathon's  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  says 
that  "  his  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks"  (Jfju^aM^s 
^ivrro  iv  /idftrva-i  rStv  'EAA^i'wv  irKiw  ^  r/>ur- 
fwpioiSf  Plat  Symp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  these  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  the  term  "  three  myriads'*  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  round  number  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  dtizens.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristagoras  deodved  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  and  Aristophanes  (EccL  1 1 32) 
employs  the  words  iroXrrwr  ir\tlov  fl  rpurfivptotv  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  theatre  u  attested  by 
Dicaearchus,  who  describes  it  as  "  the  most  beau^ 
tiful  theatre  in  the  world,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderful  **  (SSt  ^p  rSov  iv  rf  ohcovfiev^  ic<i\- 
XiffTov  Biarpov^  iL^idXoyov,  fiiya  icol  BaufioarSv, 
Dicaearch.    Bios  t^j  'EXA^Sos,  p.  140.)  ♦     The 


♦  Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  has  followed, 
have  changed  £8c  ^p  into  udtunri  but  this  emenda- 
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■pectaton  nt  in  the  open  air,  bnt  probably  protected 
haok  the  rays  of  the  snn  by  an  awning,  and  from 
their  ekvated  aeats  they  bad  a  distinct  view  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in  the  horizon. 
Above  them  rose  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other 
bnildings  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  they  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  gods  of  their  country. 
The  position  of  the  spectators,  as  sitting  under  the 
temfje  of  Athena,  and  the  statue  of  the  Zens  of  the 
Citadel  (Zths  DoXiei^,  Pans.  L  24.  §  4),  is  evi- 
deotly  alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  (Eumen,  997,  seq.), 
to  which  passage  Wordsworth  has  directed  atten- 
tion:— 

Xofpcr'  iurruchs  Acd)S, 

Urap  ffntroi  Aibf , 

Tlapddpov  ^of  ^iKot 

cwippommtn^s  hr  XP^^* 

noAAoSof  8*  inh  vrtfHHS 

irrms  i(rru  wwHip, 
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MOSUMXNT  OF  THBA8TLLU8. 

Above  the  upper  seats  of  the  theatre  and  the  Gi- 
monian  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  grotto  {(nrn\atov)f 
which  was  converted  into  a  small  temple  by  Thra- 
syUus,  a  victorious  chorsgus,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  his  chorus,  b.  c.  320,  as  we  learn  from  an 
mscription  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
Choreic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  Within  the  ca- 
vern were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  destroying 
the  children  of  Niobe;  and  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a  colossal  figure  of  Dionysus.  This 
figure  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  but  it  has  kBt 
its  head  and  arms.  Pausanias  (L  21.  §  3),  in  hie 
descriptian  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a  tripod  above  it, 
witiioat  mentioning  the  statue  of  Dionysus;  but 
there  is  a  hole  sunk  in  the  kp  of  the  statue,  in  which 

tko  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable, because  Odea  were  very  rare  in  Greece  at  the  time 
when  Dicaearehns  wrote.  The  word  ^r  may  have  been 
iutrodnoed  by  the  ezcerptor  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
deKribed  by  Dicaearehns  was  not  in  existence  in 
his  time ;  or  it  may  have  been  used  by  Dicaearehns 
himself  instead  of  ^0^1  according  to  a  well-known 
use  of  the  Attic  writers.  (See  Fuhr,  ad  loc.) 


was  probably  inserted  the  tripod.  The  custom  of 
supporting  tripods  by  statues  was  not  uncommon. 
(Lwke,  p.  186;  Vans,  Antiq,  in  British  Muaeum, 
p.  114.)  This  cavern  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  church  of  Panaghia  Spilidtissa,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  sod  was  used  as  such  when 
Dodwell  visited  Athens.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A  large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a  part  of  the  inscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  theatre:  it  has 
been  hewn  into  a  drinking  trough.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  fieet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  feet  The  entire  height  of 
the  monument  of  Thrasyllus  is  29  fleet  5  inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  building.  Their 
trianguhir  summits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  by 
choragi  who  had  gained  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is  a  laige  rectangular 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a  statue  once  stood. 


THEATRE  OF  D10KYSU8,  FROM   COIN. 

A  brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  a  representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viewed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the  Gunonian  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  above,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propykea  on  the  left.  The  artist  has  also 
represented  tiie  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  described  above,  together  with 
other  smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  stall  exist. 
The  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a  vase  found 
at  Aulis,  CD  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns,  and  above  them 
the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
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ParUienon.  It  seems  that  this  pomt  of  view  was 
greatly  admired  bj  the  ancients.  IMcaearchns  alludes 
to  this  view,  when  he  speaks  (I.  c.)  of  "  the  magm- 
ficent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with 
admiration.'*  (Leake,  p.  183,  seq.;  IXxiwell,  vol.  L 
p.  299"j  Wordsworth,  p.  89,  seq.) 

6.  The  Odekm  ofHerodet  or  RegUla^ 

The  Odeium  or  Music-theatre*  of  Begilla  also  lay 
beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolu,  but  at  its 
v^estem  extremity.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  called  it  the 
Odeium  of  Begilla  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omission  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced at  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book.  (Pans.  viL 
20.  §  3.)  Pausanias  remarks  (/.  c.)  that  it  surpassed 
all  other  Odeia  in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  as 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particularly  admired.  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  iL  1.  §  5.) 
The  length  of  its  diameter  within  the  walla  was 
about  240  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  fhr- 
nished  accommodation  fer  about  6000  persons.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  building;  but, 
'*  in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preservation,  and  the 
massive  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  they 
have  a  poor  appearance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  espedaUy  of  the  rows 
of  small  and  apparently  useless  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masonry  are  per- 
forated, and  the  consequent  number  of  insignificant 
parts  into  which  it  is  thus  subdivided."  (Mure,  vol. 
iL  p.  91.)  It  is  surprising  that  Stuart  should  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  comparatively  small 
B(nxian  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  in  whidi  the  dramas  of  the  Atheniad  poets 
were  performed. 

7.  Cave  of  ApoUo  and  Pan^  and  Fountain  of 
Clepsydra, 

The  Gave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  more  usually 
called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus (vL  105)  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  by  Pausanias  (L  28.  §  4)  as  a  little  below  the 
Propylaea,  with  a  spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
worship  of  Apollo  in  this  cave  waa  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  had  connection 
with  Greusa,  the  mother  of  Ion;  and  hence  the  cave 
is  firequently  mentioned  in  the  **  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 
(Pans.  Le.\  Eurip.  /on,  506,  955,  &c)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
His  statue  was  dedicated  by  Miltiades,  and  Simonides 
wrote  the  inscription  for  it.  (Simonid.  ReUqu,  p. 
176,  ed.  Schneidewin.)  A  statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
public  Hbraiy  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  a  little  Selow  the  cave,  and  may  possibly  be 

*  An  Odeium  (ia^uov)  was,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
rangements, very  similar  to  a  theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chiefly  by  being  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  It  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  chiefly  for  musical  rehearsals,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  choral  performances  in 
the  theatre,  and  consequently  a  much  smaller  space 
was  required  for  \hh  audience. 
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the  identical  figure  dedicated  by  ifiltiades.  The 
cave  measures  about  18  feet  in  length,  30  in  height, 
and  15  in  depth.  There  are  two  excavated  le^es 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  which  we  may  suppose  statues  of 
the  two  deities  to  have  stood,  and  also  numenma 
niches  and  holes  for  the  reception  of  votive  offisringa. 
The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pausanias 
does  not  mention  the  name,  was  called  Gl^ydra 
(KAc^^),  more  ancientiy  Empedo  (*E/iWfdc»).  It 
derived  the  name  of  Glepsydra  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  subterraneous  oommunicatioin 
with  the  harbour  of  Phalerum.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
912,  SchoL  ad  he.,  ad  Vesp.  853,  Av.  1694;  He- 
sych.  <.  rv.  KAcif^po,  K\«4fi^^vTov,  UOtt.)  '*  The 
only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  endoeed 
platform  of  the  Acropolis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propy- 
laea. Here  we  begin  to  descend  a  flight  of  forty- 
seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with 
slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  opens  out  into  a  small  subterranean  chapel, 
with  niches  cut  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a  well, 
surmounted  with  a  peristomium  of  nuui)le:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a  distance  of  about  SO  feet." 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  steps  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  the  foot,  and  the  statue 
of  Athena  Proroachus  and  the  Parthenon  at  the 
sumndt.  The  obverse  is  the  size  of  tho  coin  :  the 
reverse  is  enJaiged. 


OOnX   SHOWING  THE  CAVE  OF  PAW,  THE  PAB- 
THENON  AND  ATHENA  PROMACHUS. 


8.  The  AgUwrium. 

The  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  one  of  the  three  daagh« 
ters  of  Gecrops,  was  also  a  cavern  situated  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  /o»  of  Epripides  (8,  296, 
506, 953, 1413)  that  the  Aglaurium  was  in  some  part 
of  the  precipices  called  the  Long  Pocks,  which  ran 
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of  the  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  above,  p.  266,  b.] 
It  is  said  to  bare  been  the  spot  from  whidi  Aglaonis 
and  her  sister  Herse  threw  themselvee  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis,  upon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonitis  (Pans.  L  18.  §  2);  and  it  was 
also  near  this  sanctnaiy  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  cave  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  ot  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
bj  Herodotns  as  precipitoos  at  this  point.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  abont  60  yaids  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a  precipice  is  a  remarkable  cavern; 
and  40  jards  Airther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaller,  immediately  under  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheium.  In  tlie  latter 
there  are  thirteen  nidies,  which  prove  4t  to  have 
been  a  consecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lax^er  was  also  a  sanctuaiy,  though  niches 
are  not  equally  apparent,  in  ocmsequence  of  the  sxur- 
iace  of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
smaller  cavenu  One  <^  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  AgUurium.  Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  aooocmtof  a  stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  that  there 
waa  a  oommnnication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platform  of  the  dtadeL  Aftor  Peisistratus  had 
aeued  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.  With  this  view  he  summoned  the 
AUienians  in  the  Anaceium,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium,  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  seized  by  the 
partizans  of  Peisistratus  andi  conveyed  into  the 
Aglaurium,  apparaitly  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
mto  tiie  citadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  L  21.)  Now  this 
ooqjectnre  has  been  con&rned  by  the  disooveiy  of  an 
ancient  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  from  thence  passing  downwards 
through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
fiK»  of  the  cliff  a  little  below  the  foundation.  [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  would  therefore  appear  that  this 
cave,  Uie  amallor  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
L^^ite  the  Agianllmn,  the  access  to  which  from  the  Aero- 
■<^"«i*  polis  was  dose  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
theium, which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosus, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrope  who 
remained  futhful  to  her  trust  Leake  coigeetures 
that  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
temple,  but  only  as  a  sanctuary  or  saored  enclosure, 
was  used  in  a  more  extended  signification  to  com- 
prehend bo^i  caves,  one  being  more  especially  sacred 
to  Aglannis  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.  The 
positioa  of  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
and  in  frtmt  of  the  Erechtheium  and  Parthencm  (wpb 
HaXXJios  wa&p\  is  deariy  shown  in  the  following 
passage  of  Euripides  (/on,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
fufx^u  tuucpd  probably  refer  to  the  flight  of 
stqis: — 

<(  Ilay^f  dwcfifioTa  K(d 
wapw\i(owra  irirpok 
/ivxfl»9c<r<  fuucptusy 
tpa  xopo^f  (rrc(tfou0'<  iroMp 
'ATpovAou  KSpai  rpiyoifoi 
trrdHuL  x^^p^  ^P^  TlaXXdios  wwv. 
Wordsworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  some  proba- 
bihty,  that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
commnnication  that   the    Persians   got    into  the 
Acropolis. 

According  to  one  tradition  Aglaurus  precipitated 
herself  from  the  Acn^lis,  as  a  sacr^oe,  to  save 
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her  country;  and  it  was  probably -en  this  aooovmt 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  receiving  their  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Agkurium,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Lea,  p.  438 ; 
Pollux,  viiL  105;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoU.  iv.  21; 
Hermann,  Griech.  Staattakerth,  §  123.  n.  7.) 

9.  TheTheaeium, 

The  Thesdum  (einrcTov),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  in  the  NW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Pans.  I  17.  §  2;  Pint.  Thea, 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb, 
having  been  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  CimoQ  had  brought  from  Scyros  to  Athens  in 
B.  c  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98 ;  Plut.  Cim.  8,  Thet,  36; 
Died.  iv.  62 ;  Pans.  I  c.)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  tlurty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  slaves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  reiiige.  (Died. 
I  c;  Pint  Thea,  I  c,  de  ExH  17;  Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  i,  V.  eiyircloy.)  Its  sacred  enclosure  was  so  lai^ 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a  place  of  military  assem* 
Wy.  (Thuc  vi  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
columns,  and  has  six  at  each  front.  There  are 
thirteen  odumns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  including 
ihom  at  tiie  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  frnit,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobato 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a  feet  wUch  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  the  feet  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  lengjth  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobato  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  more  accurately  104-23  and  45*011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Ite  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobato to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33|  f^ 
It  c(H]sisto  of  a  cella  having  a  pitmaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opistho^Rnus  or  posticum  to  the 
west.  The  pronaoe  and  opisthodomus  were  eadi 
separated  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a  railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  o{  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  pnniaos,  induding  the  eastern  portico,  SSfeet, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  induding  the  western  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambulatoiy  at  the  ddes  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  oolnmns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
proiuwe,  but  still  more  dedsively  by  the  sculptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  dther  side,  are  exdnsively  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  having  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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frieze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  pedhnents  of  the 
portiooes  were  also  filled  with  scolptiireB.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traoes  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fiuBtenings  for  statnee  :  it  is  nsoally  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figores,  bnt  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  discoTered  dear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  onlj  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretdi  across  the  whde  breadth  of  the  oella  and 
the  ambulatory,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


OBOUKD-PLAN  OF  TUB  THSSSnTaC 

Although  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  have  sustained  great  iiguiy.  The  figures 
in  the  two  pediments  have  entirely  disapp»red; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  firieze  have  been  greatlj 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  cf  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instaooes  appearing  to  be  onlj  sHghUy  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  LcuJce  observes 
that  **  vestiges  cf  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a  blue  sl^,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapeij, 
are  still  very  apparent  A  painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria."  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ficiezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  bj  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
upon  the  tem|Je,  where  l^ey  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  bj  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  tiie  IMossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  Uiat  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children :  that  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  aU  the  sacred  {daces  which  had  been  given 
him  bj  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochorus, 
ap,  Pba,  Thet.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furens  of  Eu- 
ripides seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glorj 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
probably  refoired  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
/W.  1323):— 

hrav  ifi*  ^/uy  Tp^s  ir6\urfia  XlaWdSos, 

96/iovs  rh  M(r«,  XP^A^^^^^  ''^  ^/um'  M^'ot. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temple  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  fiiend  the  most  conspicuous 
pkce.  Hence  the  ten  metc^ies  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  fianks,  only  dght  in  all,  rekte  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  firMze  over  the  opisthodomos 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  made  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nmtihtted  conditioo  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (voL  iiL  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  upon  the  PersiaDs; 
MttUer  {Dmkmaler  der  aUm  Kmttj  p.  11),  that 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theeeus  with  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a  race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  604),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainlj  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  gnat 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the 
buikling  were  devoted  to  the  expk»ts  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  less  oonspicuonsly  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus referred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding puiel  of  the  pronaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  fior  many  centuries  a  Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St  George.  ^  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the  two  in- 
terior  columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  senddrcular  enclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  ohurches.  A  large  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separates 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomus;  when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  dosed, 
and  a  small  one  was  made  in  the  southern  waU. 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  mto  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  neariy  as  possible  to  its 
original  OHidition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  cella 
has  been  rephioed  by  one  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building.^ 
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The  Uiree  interior  walls  of  the  Theseiom  were 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Micon.  (Pans.  I  c.) 
The  Atacco  upon  which  they  were  painted  is  stiU 
apparent,  and  shows  that  each  painting  covered  the 
entire  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine  inches 
short  of  the  pavement.    (Leake,  p.  512.) 

The  identification  of  the  church  of  St.  George  with 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  certain  points  in  Athenian  topo- 
graphy; but  it  has  been  attacked  by  Ross,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  modem  Greek  (t^  Srtat7o¥  fcol 
6  vahs  rod  "Aptws,  Athen.  1838),  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  building  usually  called  the  The- 
aeium  is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Ares,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (i.  8.  §  4).  Ross  argues,  1.  That  the 
temple  of  Theseus  is  described  by  Plutarch  ss  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  dty  (^i'  ftco^  rf-  ir^Af t, 
Thes.  36),  whereas  the  existing  temple  is  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  That  it 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Cyriacus  of  Ancoca, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edifice  bore  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Ares. 
3.  That  there  have  been  discovered  immediately 
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below  the  building  a  row  of  marble  statues  or  Gary- 
atids,  representing  human  figures,  with  serpents' 
tails  for  their  lower  extremities,  which  Ross  oon« 
siders  to  be  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes  . 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  temple  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules  Ross  does  not  consider  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  was  the  Theseium;  since  the 
exploits  of  these  two  heroes  are  exactly  the  subjects 
which  the  Athenians  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the 
most  appropriate  decorations  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  of  war. 

An  abstract  of  Ross's  aiguments  is  given  by 
More  (vol.  iL  p.  319)  and  Westennann  (in  Jahn'« 
Jahrbucher^  voL  xli.  p.  242);  but  as  his  hypothesis 
has  been  generally  r^ected  by  scholars,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it  (Comp. 
Pittakis,  in  Athen.  ArchdoL  Zeittmg,  1838,Febr.and 
March;  Gerhard,  HaU.  LU.  ZMU  1839,  Na  159; 
Uhrichs,  in  Anadl.  d.  JntL  ArckaoL  1842,  p.74,lQlI.; 
Curtius,  ArchaoL  Zeitaekn/t,  1843,  Na  6.) 


c^ 
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}0.  TAe  Olympiekmu 


The  site  of  the  Olympieium  ('OAu/iWiewK),  or 
Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  nissus.  This  temple  not  only  exceeded  in 
magnitude  all  other  temples  in  Athens,  but  was  the 
greatest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  four  most  renowned  examples 
of  architecture  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the 
temples  of  Ephesus,  Branchidae,  and  Eleusis.  (Vi- 
Unr.  vii.  Praef.)  It  was  commenced  by  PeiHistratus, 
and  finished  by  Hadrian,  after  many  suspensions 
and  mtcrruptions,  the  work  occupying  a  period  of 
nearly  700  years.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philostratus 
"  a  great  struggle  with  time  "  {xP^pov  ijJr)fa  iey^ 
vur/ia,  ViL  Soph.  1 25.  §  3).  The  original  founder 
of  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  Deucalion.  (Pans, 
i  18.  §  8.)  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  en- 
trusted by  Pebistratus  to  four  architects,  whose 


names  are  recoraed  by  Vitravius  (I.  c),  and  oy  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  planned  lU  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  by  the  sons 
of  Pcisistratns;  but  after  their  expulsion  from 
Athens  it  remained  untoucJied  for  nearly  400  years. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mure  has  remarked,  that 
prejudice  agunst  the  Peisistratidae  may  have  ope- 
rated agamst  Uie  prosecution  of  their  unfinished 
monuments,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
writer  to  such  a  motive  for  the  suspension  of  the 
work. 

The  Peisistratidae  must  have  made  considerabla 
progress  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
it  in  its  unfinished  state  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. It  also  appears  from  these  accounts  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian  invasion,  pro- 
bably from  its  only  consisting  at  that  time  of  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  which  the  Persians  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicae- 
Archus,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of 
the  work,  describes  it,  "  though  halt'  finished,  aa  ex- 
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ctting  wtoDishmentbj  the  design  of  the  hoOding,  and 
whi<£  would  have  been  most  admirable  if  it  had 
been  finished."  (*OAi}/i«-toy,  4ifjuTf\h  fih,  Kara- 
TKii^w  8*   fxot^  '''V  t^s  ohcoSofjdca  inctrfpcup^v 

p.  140,  ed.  Fnhr.)  Aristotle  (PoliL  t.  11)  men- 
tions it  30  one  of  the  colossal  nndertakings  of  despotic 
governments,  placing  it  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  *'  Jovis  Oljmpii  templum  Athenis,  nnom  in  terns 
inchoatom  pro  magnitudlne  dei,"  where  **  mium  **  is 
used  because  it  was  a  greater  work  than  any  other 
temple  of  the  god.  (Comp.  Strab.  iz.  p.  396;  Plut. 
SoL  32 ;  Lucian,  Jearo-Menip.  24.)  About  b.  o. 
174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple.  He  employed  a  Roman  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Cossutius  to  proceed  with  it. 
Cossutius  chose  the  Corinthian  oixier.  which  was 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  work. 
(Vltruv.  I  c;  Athen.  v.  p.  194,  a.;  V  Pat.  L  10.) 
Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  b.  c.  164  the  work 
was  interrupted;  and  about  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  transported  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  for  the  use  of  the  Capitoline  temple  at  Rome. 
(Plin.  xzzvi.  5.  s.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  a  society  of  princes, 
allies  or  dependents  of  the  Roman  empire,  undertook 
to  complete  the  building  at  their  joint  expense. 
(Suet  Aug,  60.)  But  the  honour  of  its  final  com- 
pletion was  reserved  for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
cella.  (Pans.  L  18.  §  6,  seq.;  Spartian.  Hadr.  13; 
Dion  Cass.lxiz.  16.) 

Pausanias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  indosurs 
was  about  four  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
was  fon  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Of  these  statues  many  of  the  pedestals 
have  been  found,  with   inscriptions   upon   them. 
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(B5ckh,  Inscr,  Na  321—346.)  From  the  existing 
remains  of  the  temple,  we  can  ascertain  its  size  and 
general  form.  According  to  the  measurements  of 
Mr.Penroee,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354*225) 
in  length,  and  171  feet  (17M6)  in  breadth.  *'  It 
consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
had  10  cdnmns  in  front,  and  20  on  the  sides.  The 
peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  a 
triple  range  at  either  end,  besides  three  columns 
between  antae  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  consisted 
altogether  of  120  columns."  (Leake.)  Of  these 
columns  16  are  now  standing,  with  their  archi- 
traves, 13  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  the  re- 
maining three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  the 
southern  side,  not  fur  from,  the  south-western  angle. 
These  are  the  largest  columns  of  marble  now  stand- 
ing in  Europe,  being  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A  recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  stand  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  their  tall  majestic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  any 
ruin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotions 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  the  enormous  nuutses  have  disappearpd 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Its  destruction 
probably  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sup- 
plied fhim  time  to  time  building  materials  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  court  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
very  Urge  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhammer 
considers  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  cistern,  alluded 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  waters 
flowed  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  this  cis- 
tem  there  is  a  conduit  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  Callirriiog,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  means. 
(Leake,  p.  513;  Mure,  vol.  il  p.  79;  Forchhammer 
p.  367.) 
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11.  The  Horohgnm  of  Andronicua  CyrrheHet. 

TluA  building,  vulgarly  called  the  '*  Temple  of  the 
Wmda,**  from  the  figures  of  the  winds  upon  its  faces, 
18  situated  north  <^  the  Acropolis,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant. Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought  to  belong  to 
the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great.  MUller  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  erected  about  B.C  100 ;  and  its 
date  must  be  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  first  oentuiy 
B.  a  since  it  in  mentioned  by  Varro  (/2.  22.  iiL  5. 
§  17).  It  served  both  as  the  weathercock  and 
public  dock  of  Athens.    It  is  an  octagonal  tower, 
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with  its  eight  sides  fiidng  respectively  the  direction  of 
the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  compass 
was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several  sides 
were  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight 
winds,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  fiieze  of  the 
entabUture.  On  the  sunmiit  of  the  building  there 
stood  originally  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding 
a  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on  a  pivot, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a  weathercock.  (Vitruv.  i.  6.  §  4.) 
This  monumeot  is  called  a  horologium  by  Varro 
(I.  c).  It  formed  a  measure  of  time  in  two  ways. 
On  each  of  its  eight  sides,  beneath  the  figures  of 
the  winds,  lines  are  still  visible,  which,  with  the 
gnomons  that  stood  out  above  them,  formed  a  series 
of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  there  was  a  clepsydra,  or  water-clock, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  building  there  was  a  cistern, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  sprmg 
called  Clepsydra,  near  the  cave  of  Pirn.  Leake 
states  that  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  existed  not 
long  since,  and  formed  part  of  a  modem  conduit  fiir 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  a  neighbouring  mosque, 
for  the  service  of  the  Turks  in  their  ablutions.  It 
may  not  be  unnecefisary  to  remind  the  reader  that 


Clepsydra  was  the  common  term  for  a  water-clock, 
and  was  not  so  called  from  the  fimntain  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similarity 
of  the  names  is  accidental.  The  reason  of  the 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
sydra has  been  given  above.     [See  p.  286,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  building  from  its  finindation  is 
44  fiwt.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  sides  are  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a  sort  of  turret, 
forming  llbree-quarters  of  a  circle,  to  contain  the 
dstem  which  supplied  water  to  the  clepsydra. 

12.  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyaicratet. 
This  elegant  monument,  vulgarly  called  the 
"  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,'*  was  dedicated  by 
Lysicrates  in  b.c.  335—4,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  architrave,  which  records  that 
**  Lyncrates,  son  of  Lysitheides  of  Cicynna,  led  the 
chorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis 
conquered,  when  Theon  played  the  flute,  when 
Lysiades  wrote  the  piece,  and  when  Evaenetus  was 
arahon."  It  was  the  practice  of  the  victorioui 
choragi  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus  the  tripods  which 
they  had  gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  tem- 
ples, which  were  erected  eitiier  in  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  AcropoHs,  from  the  Pxytaneium 
to  tha  Lenaeum,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus  near 
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the    theatre,  and  which   was    hence    called   the 
*  Street  of  Tripods."    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  I.) 

Of  these  temples  only  two  now  rem^;  the  mona- 
ment  of  Thrasyllos,  situated  above  the  theatre,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [see  p.  285] ;  and  the 
monnment  of  Lysicrates,  which  stood  in  the  street 
itself.  It  appears  that  this  street  was  formed  en- 
tirely by  a  series  of  such  monuments;  and  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  architraves  that  the 
dramatic  chronicles  or  didascaliae  were  nuunly  com- 
piled. The  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  It  is  a  small  circular  building  on  a 
square  liasement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by  a 
cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  Its 
whole  heip^ht  was  34  feet,  of  which  the  square  basis 
was  14  feet,  the  body  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  columns  12  feet,  and  the  entablature,  toge- 
ther with  the  cupola  and  apex,  8  feet.  There  was 
no  access  to  the  interior,  which  was  only  6  fleet  in 
diameter.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants. 


8TKKKT   OF  THE  TRIPODS   FROH  A   BA8    KKUUP. 

13.  The  Fountain  of  CdUirrhoe^  or  Emieacruniu. 

The  fountun  of  Callirrhoe  (KoAXi^^cfii),  or  En- 
neacrunus  (^EpyfdKpowos)^  was  situated  in  the  SE. 
of  tlie  city.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  only  source  of  good  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Paus.-i.  14.  §  1.)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  more  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  (I.  c.)  that  it  was  originally 
named  Callirrhoe,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  named 
Enneacrunus,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  (icpovvoi)  by  the  Peisistratidae.  Hence  it  ap- 
peirs  that  the  natural  sources  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted through  nine  pipes.  Enneacrunus  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term;  but  the  spring  or  source 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrhoe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  (Compare  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  629 : 
"  Et  quos  Callirrhoe  novies  errantibus  undis  Im- 
plicat.")  It  has  been  supposed  from  a  fragment  of 
Cratinus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  EqwU.  530; 
Suidas,  9.  V,  HcoH^KiUpowos)  that  the  fountain  was 
also  called  Dodecacrunus;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
as  Leake  has  remarked,  that'the  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  effect.  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  a  broad  ridge  of  rocks,  which  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  JQissus,  and  over  which  the  river  forms  a 
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water-fall  when  it  is  frill.  But  there  is  generally 
no  water  in  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Ilissns;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  xbuntain  was  a  separate  vein 
of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Ilissns 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pasR 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
through  which  tbey  descended  into  the  pool  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  are  still  risible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a  supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympidum,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. [See  above,  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  tiie  fountain,  '*  would  be  more 
copious,  but  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  it 
and  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  to  Vuno, 
a  small  village  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Peumeeos;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a  cis- 
tern, supplies  a  fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
waters  giupdens.  The  canal  exactiy  resembles  those 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  aqueducts,  being  a  channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work."  (Leake, 
p.  170;  Forchhammer,  p.  317;  Mure,  voL  ii. 
p.  86.) 


^14.  The  Panaihenaic  Stadium. 


^ 


The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (rh  ardufiiov  rh  ITava- 
ByivaUdw)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tli« 
Ilissus,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  "  a  hill 
rising  above  the  Ilissus,  of  a  semicircular  form  in 
its  upper  part,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  6.)  Leake  observes,  that  "  it  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  existing  remains,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partiy  composed 
of  large  masses  ^  rough  substruction,  which  rise  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  further  end 
by  a  third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  its  com- 
position, and  which  formed  tlie  semicircular  ex- 
tremity essential  to  a  stadium."  It  is  usually  stattil 
that  this  Stadium  was  constructed  by  Lycurgiis, 
about  B.O.  350 ;  but  it  appears  from  tlic  passage 
of  Plutarch  {Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  841),  on  which  tliia 
supposition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  used 
previously  for  the  gynmic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic games,  since  it  is  said  that  Lycurgus  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructing  a 
podium  (^KpTiTis)  or  low  wall,  and  levelling  the  bed 
(XopcESpa)  of  the  arena-  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  sit  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodes  Atticus  with  the  seats  of  Pentelic  marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a  long  hollew,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  the 
marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Philostratus  states  that  a  temple  of  Tychc  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  .side  of  the  Stadium  :  and  as 
there  are-  considerable  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  hill,  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  of 
Herodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  liill.  Op- 
posite the  Stadium  was  a  bridge  across  the  Ilissus, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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IS.  Arch  o/Madrim. 

Thh  Arch,  which  ia  fiLill  BJEtant,  u  oppoeite  the 
north- wefttjBii  angle  of  tlie  Ol^piduEQj  and  formed 
an  CEtnuice  to  iho  peribolu^  ^  the  txuriple.  It  is  i 
jMltTT  fitmctaret  and  tJHj  «tyl<?  Is  itidced  (jq  miworihj 
of  the  red  eabrgcment  of  ti^ste  which  Hainan  is 
ackmmhdgvd  to  Jiave  splayed  m  the  fine  KrtS| 
tint  Miire  comjerttmaa  with  tuudi  probability  that  it 
ixm.y  b4T?  h^ii  a  wtirk  erectud  in  hia  honmir  hy  the 
Atb^iAH  municipality,  or  hj  Bonic  other  class  of 
luimirers  or  flatten?  re,  nither  than  by  hifflislf.  '*  Tlili 
ureh^  ni^w  d<?privtd  of  tlic  CorintJiian  oolumtw  which 
EiiloTDL'^J  it,  and  coveml  at  tha  ha,<*e  with  three  feet 
of  aeeiunukted  aail^  consisted  whm  coenplet^  of  an 
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archway  20  feet  wide,  between  pien  above  15  feet 
square,  decorated  with  a  column  and  a  pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  either  £eu».  Above 
the  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  consisting  on  either 
front  of  a  niche  between  semi-columns;  a  thin  par- 
tition separating  the  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  between  a  pilaster  flanked  this 
structure  at  either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above 
the  larger  Curinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order, to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  tlie  upper  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  alxmt  23."  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  fideze  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  dividing 
"Athens,  the  ancient  dty  of  Theseus"  from  the 
"  City  of  Hadrian."     On  tLe  north-western  side : 

ATS*  tUr'  'ABrjytu  9ri<r4ms  ii  rply  T6?as. 

On  the  south-eastern  side : 

ATS*  fia*  *A5puiMod  Kobx^  Sriff4us  woKis. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Theseus  upon  cor- 
responding sides  of  a  boundary  column  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  (Plut  Thet.  25  ;  Strab.  iii. 
p.  171): 


TdX'  i<rr\  Ilf  AoTi{yvi}0'os  ovk  *lKida, 
(Comp.  BSckh,  Inter,  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a  quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hadrianopolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Ho' 
drian,  20);  and  the  above-mentioned  inscription 
proves  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  quarter 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  arcJi,  in  which  stood  the 
mighty  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  completed  by  this 
emperor. 

16.  J%e  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian, 

The  position  and  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have 
been  ahready  described.    [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora, 

Before  the  publication  of  Forchhammer's  work, 
it  was  usually  supposed  there  were  two  market- 
places at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  former  being  called 
the  Old  Agora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretrian 
Agora.  This  error,  which  has  led  to  such  serious 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Meursius,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
Leake  and  Mtlller.  Forchhammer,  however,  has 
now  clearly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
Agora  at  Athens,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
existence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly  called 
the  Old  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  though  it 
is  ahnost  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  boun- 
daries. The  Agora  formed  a  part  of  the  Cerameicus. 
It  is  important  to  recollect  this,  smce  Pausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cerameicus  (i.  cc  3 — 17), 
gives  likewise  a  description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  he  is  actually  giving  an 
account  of  the  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  d 
Lycuigus,  Demosthenes,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
which  he  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  ara 
expressly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Agora.  The  statue  of  Lycurgus  is  placed  in 
the  Agora  by  a  Psephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
{VU,  X.  Orat.  p.  852);  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lycurgus  (^lUd.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  iiT  the  Cerameicus.  So,  also,  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  are  described  by  Arrian 
(^Ancib,  iii.  16),  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotle  (^Khet.  i.  9), 
Ludan  {ParasU.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (^iyopdtrco 
t'  ^i*  raiit  9tAo»  iJ^TJs  ^Apurroyelroyi^  Lysiatr. 
633.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  far  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea.  This  is  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton, which  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.  (icctyTou  iv  Kfpa^uc^  €u  clicijyey,  f 
HwifiiP  4s  w6kaf  [i.  e.  the  Acropolis]  Karamucph 
Toi?  Vkirrp<pou,  Airian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)  The  extent 
of  the  Agcnra  towards  the  east  is  also  proved  by  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Propylaea  (Pans.  L  22. 
§  3  ;  ir4rpay  wap*  ain^y  IlaAAfiSos,  Eurip.  Hippol. 
SO),  but  which  is  also  expressly  said  to  have  been 
iu  the  Agora.    (ApoUod.  ap.  Hur^ocrat. «.  v.  HAm- 
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Silftof  *A^p98{ti}.)  On  the  west  the  Agora  Appears 
to  have  extended  as  fiu*  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Aristophanes,  that  Picaeopolis,  who  had 
secured  his  seat  in  tiie  Pnjx  at  the  first  dawn  of 
daji  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  hinii 
whnre  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
vermilion  odoored  rope  (Ari^oph.  AekartL  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
bnmt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  qnicklj 
in  the  Pnjx.  (Dcnn.  de  Cor,  p.  284,  quoted  by 
Mttller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  the  vallej  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagns,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Moseinm,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagns  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Museium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Miiller  and  Forchhammer;  but  Boss  and 
XJlrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagns  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseium  stands. 
(Zeitichrift/ur  die  AUerthmuwitMMchqfty  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  account  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  m  the  description  of  the  route  of  Pan- 
sanias  thiouj^  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a  second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  genemlly  admitted,  that  the  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  this  supposition  require  a  little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  Uie  new  Agora  to  have  been  fonned 
in  the  la^  century  b.  a,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  86.  Mfiller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agon 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  maricets  of  Athens  in  die  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  rinoe  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated: — 

1.  AjpoDodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agon  (if 
ipxaui  iyopii),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
seoQod  and  more  recent  one.    (Tldifhiftotf  *K91iinfaaf 

pdr,  Ziii  rh  irraSBa  wdma  rUf  S^/Aor  <nt¥6fyHr$at 
rh  vdKaiinf  iv  nus  iKic\i^iais,  hs  4Kd\ow  iryopds^ 
ApoUod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  nii^ftos  A^poSirn.) 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a  passage  in  Stnbo  ifyat 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agon. 
"Die  words  of  Strabo  are:  *'  Eretria,  some  say,  was 
odonised  from  Maoistus  in  Triphylia  under  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  ii  now 
Agora."  (^Ep4rpta¥  8*  ol  fih  iarh  MtucUrrw  rfyf 
Tpt^Xlas  iaroucurSrired  ^offof  ihr*  *Ef>«rpi^r,  ol  8' 
iarh  T^r  *k(Hivrfaaf  'Eprrpfar,  ^  pup  iffrtp  iefopd^ 
Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  S.  Pansanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a  deacriptioo  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  ^e  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
mferred  that  the  old  Agon  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  market-pUce  in  the  time  of  Pansanias;  and 
that  the  Agon  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  aigument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agon  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  oif  the 
Acropolis.    It  is  maintamed  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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tecture  of  this  buildiog,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propyhumn 
or  gateway  of  the  Agon;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pansanias  describes  as 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  §  1). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  Apollodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  otmtradistinction  fifom  a  new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  kyopd,  from  the  a-ssemhling 
((rvr^<r0ai)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  oi^er  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  later  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.  2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  m  such  a  controversy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agon  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a  market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.  Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agon  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.  3.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pansanias  uses  the  word  Agon  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  prenously  described  the  Agon  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agon  at 
all,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agoraeus 
Incidentally  given  occasion  to  it.  4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  abov»-mentioncd  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portico  was  quite  different  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  as  standing  dose  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.  A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  andent  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  (ip  fi4oji  ieyop^  tSpurai 
*EfifMu  iyopaiov  AyaXfM^  Schol.  odAristoph,  EqmL 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  consequently  in  tiie 
middile  of  the  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (vvXiy),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pansanias  (i.  15.  §  1) 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
oommemonte  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
npcm  the  same  raot  as  the  Uv)d%  mentioned  by  D^ 
mosthenes  (vfpf  rhp  *Epfiiip  r^r  vphs  rf  wvAlSi, 
c  Everg.  et  Mnetib,  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partiy  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Ludan,  Jup,  Trag.  33.)  This  **  Hermes 
near  the  gate "  ('Ep/i^r  vp^s  if  wvAfSi,  or  iropk 
rhp  mthSiPa)  was  frequentiy  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Ceramdcus  (Agon)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  t  0.;  Harpocrat.,  Smd.,  PhoL  Lex,  *Ep/i^s 
«-p^  rf  wvX/Si.)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  thne  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Peiraeeus  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  pr»erved  by  Philochoms  (ap. 
Harpocnt«. «.  IIp^s  r^  wvXfSt  'Ep/i^s).  Aooon^ng 
to  Philochoms  (JL  c)  it  was  called  6  HvKAp  6  'At- 
ruc6s:  for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  'A<micJr,  and  Forch- 
hammer *Ayopaios.  Sometimes  the  "  Gate  "  akoe 
was  iimpbyed  to  indicate  this  locality:  thus  Isaeus 
speaks  of  a  lodging-house  '*  in  the  Cerameicas  neor 
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tTic  Gatf  *  ("ri|r  ir  K^papaiH^  nn/Kcuiffas,  r^s  vapk 

Swotidlj,  with  Toi^rd  to  tiie  Dmc  portico  in  tht! 
lo-aUled  new  Agonic  it  h  evident  fmm  ita  style 
of  uTthitccture  that  it  -n^a*  i^rtctisd  afln?r  the  time  of 
Ca^sandcr,  to  saj  tjotliLiif  of  mi  earlier  periuii.  It 
cxmtista  at  pmscQt  of  four  l>oric  ociltunmi  4  fwt  4 
inches  in  diAcieter  at  the  base^  nnd  26  feet  high, 
iiicitudiriig  tlie  capital,  the  columna  BuppiTtiiig  ft 
pdittieTit  snrmounteii  by  a  large  acrotpriatn  in  the 
centre,  and  bj  a  much  ^tnaller  one  at  either  encf.  If' 
thiffe  werff  an?  doiibt  res-pt'Cting  the  comparativdj 
late  ditB  <jf  this  building,  it  woald  be  ramoved  by 
two  inscripticiiw  upon  it,  of  whidi  the  ono  mt  the 
ardutnive  ia  a  dedkjitini!i  t^  Athena  Archei^^tis  by 
Qie  peopkj  and  re^oni^  that  the  buildinpr  lisrl  been 
eiTCted  by  means  of  donatinos  from  C*  Juliti*  C^ifiaar 
and  Augiiatns  (BixMj,  Imsr.  477)i  while  the  &ccond 
on  the  central  ncMerinin  ehowH  iJiat  a  statoe  of- 
Lacioa  Caesar^  tiin  grandson  anil  ftdopt^Mi  son  of 
AapiBtns,  bad  been  plated  on  the  summit  of  tbe 
pedimetit,  (Roclth,  No*  312.)  It  would  s^^m  to 
f(*llow  from  the  first  rjf  tbes^  insiorlptinTis  that  ibt*t 
eoltUJtoa  with  tk-ir  aniliitafave  bolongefl  to  a  ttniall 
temple  itf  Athena  ArdiegeUfl,  and  thefu  wcmld  pnj- 
hably  hare  never  been  any  que^stion  slwut  the  matter^ 
if  it  had  nnt  b<rcn  for  two  other  inscriptiims,  whiiVb 
i«m  tfl  iroi^wrt  the  idea  of  its  m-fnpying  pairt  of  the 
rite  of  the  3o-cfllled  new  Ag'ofn.  Un«  of  these  in- 
fienpticpo»  is  npc»n  the  pcde^ttil  ^-yf  a  Rtatnp  of  Jnlia^ 
which  was  <;irectetl  in  the  nrnm  of  thy  Amopajjiirt, 
th«  Senate  of  Sii  Httndi^,  and  the  jpcople,  at  the 
CMt  of  Dian}rEia2  of  Majraithon,,  who  was  at  the  time 
A^^omicntius  with  Q.  KaeviTyi  Kufoi^  of  Meiite. 
(BBckb,  No.  313,)  The  Btatne  itJielf  Lm  disap- 
peared^  but  tbe  basis  was  found  nwir  the  pirtjcij. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  lliat  tbe  atatni?  ari^^inally 
flUtod  where  the  pedestal  has  been  found ;  and  even 
if  3t  liid,  it  b  atwurtl  to  conclndefrom  this  inscription 
that  it  stood  in  the  Agora,  fiimply  because  Dionyirios, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raiding  the  monniDent, 
indiiljfed  SB  tbe  pardonable  vanity  of  indicating  thn 
tiiBe  of  ita  erection  by  the  Agmanoniia  of  himself 
and  of  Ralrns.     The  other  Inseription  is  an  edict  of 
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the  emperor  Hadrian,  respectiiig  the  sale  of  die  and 
the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  (BiJckh,  No.  355); 
bat  the  large  stone  upon  which  tiie  inscription  has 
tieen  cut,  and  which  now  appears  to  form  a  part  of 
the  ancient  portico,  did  not  belong  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  carder  to 
form  the  comer  of  a  house,  whidi  was  built  close  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  have  been  a  gateway,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  gate  of  the  Agora;  and,  ocmsequently, 
we  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  supposition 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  buildings 
in  the  Agora  an  account  is  given  below  in  the  route 
of  Pausanias  through  the  dty. 

There  were  two  districts  of  this  name,  called  re- 
spectively the  Outer  and  tiie  Inner  Cenundcus,  both 
belonging  to  the  demus  <u  Kc/xificrs,  the  former  being 
outside,  and  the  latter  within,  the  dty  walls.    (cZirt 

Suid.  Hesych.  s.  v,  Kep<vic(«c<jf ;  Schd.  adArittoph, 
Eq.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Gerameicus  we  shall  speak 
in  our  acooimt  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Through 
the  prindpol  part  of  the  Inner  Ceramdcus  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  bordered  by  colonnades,  which  ledfirom  the 
Dipylum,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  the  Ardopagus  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  dde,  and  the  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  on 
the  other.  (Himer.  SopMsL  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Wems- 
dorf ;  Liv.xxzi.  24 ;  Plut  SuU.  14 ;  oomp.  ol  Ktpofi^ps 
iw  TOMTi  irv\a<9,  AristopL  Ran.  1 125.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Agora  formed  part  of  the 
Ceramdcus.  After  passing  through  the  former,  the 
street  was  continued,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  as  fur  as  the  fountam  of  CallirhoS.  For  a 
farther  account  of  this  street,  see  pp.  297,  a,  299,  a. 

B.  Firtt  Part  of  the  Eoute  qf  PtmanioM  through 
the  City.  From  the  Peiraie  Gate  to  the  Ce- 
rameicua.    (Paus.  L  2.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pausanias  entered 
the  dty  by  the  Peiraie  gate,  which,  as  we  have  abready 
seen,  stood  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Mnsdum. 
[See  p.  263.]  The  first  object  wUch  he  mentioned 
in  entering  the  dty  was  the  Pompemm  (IIo/iTf  7oy), 
a  building  containing  the  things  neoessaiy  for  the 
proceedons,  some  of  which  the  Athenians  celebrate 
every  year,  and  others  at  longer  intenrals.  Leake 
and  Miiller  suppose  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  the 
Panathenaea;  but  Forchhammer  condders  it  mora 
probable  that  he  referred  to  the  Eleusinian  fostival, 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  bdow.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  called  Uofortta, 
used  in  the  processions.  (Philochor.  €q>.  SarpocraL 
a,  V.  Uofiwtta-f  Dem.  o.  Androt,  p.  615;  Plutulfe. 
13;  Andoc  c  Alcib.  p.  126.)  The  building  must 
have  been  one  of  oondderable  size,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintmgs  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lydppus  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  43),  a  picture  of  Isocrates  (Plut.  Vit.  X, 
OraL  p.  839),  and  some  portrdts  by  Crateros  (Plin. 
zxzv.  11.  8.  40);  but  we  read  (^  com  and  flour 
being  depodted  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918.)  The  Pompdum  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  as  being  the  most 
suitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Pdraeens. 

The  street  firom  the  Pdnuo  gate  to  the  Ceramei- 
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cos  passed  between  the  hills  of  Pnyz  and  Moseiam. 
The  whole  of  this  hilly  district  formed  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a  demns  of  Attka.  Pan- 
sanias  sajs,  that  cloee  to  the  Pompeimn  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  oontaining  statues  of  Demeter,  Gore 
(Proserpine),  and  lacchns  Jiolding  a  torch;  and  as 
Hercoles  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Elensinian  mysteries  (SchoL  adAristoph. 
JRan.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  abov»-mentaoned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  a  temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  I  c ;  Tsetz.  CkiL  TiiL  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentianed  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pompeium,  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  and  a  group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  huriing  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  ^  From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend .  colonnades  (orooQ,  before 
which  are  bnuen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  <me  of  &6  two  eolormadet  (n  irdpa 
T&v  ffxow)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  nave  imi- 
tated the  Elensinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus,  llus  Diony* 
BUS  they  call  Melpomenus,  for  a  similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemoeyne,  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  ApoUo,  a  dedication  aiid  work  of 
Eubnlides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratus^  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose  fooe  only  is 
seen  projecting  Afom  the  wall.  After  the  saared 
enclosure  (rkfupos)  of  Dionysus  there  is  a  building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  P^asus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

It  would  appear  that  the  oroo/,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias speaks  in  thb  passage,  were  a  continuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pillars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 
a  few  years  ago  in  part  of  Regent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  priTate  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  eyident  from  the  words  i^  iripok  rSgv  aro&v. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
£/[  this  street  In  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alluij^  to  Aldbiades  azid  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Aldbiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
dbiades as  the  place  where  the  profimataon  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  Ak.  22.) 

0.  Second  Part  of  the  RouU  of  Pamanias, 
—  From  the  Stoa  BasQemt  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Temple  qf  EuMa  bejfond  the  lUenu.  (Pans.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Ceramdcus  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Musdum, 
Pausacias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  Baeikiuty  or  Boyal  Colonnade,  in  which  tha 
Archon  Basileus  held  his  court  It  is  evident  finom 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  dtuated  in  the  Agora,  or  ita 
Immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basildus  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sdron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Gephalus :  hence  it  has  been  infeired  that 
then  was  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  foced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Gephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Cooon,  Timotheus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zeus  Eleutherius.  Behind  the  latter,  says 
Pausanias,  was  a  stoa,  containing  pamtings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theaeus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Mantinda.  These  paintings  were 
by  Euphranor,  and  were  much  cdebrated.  (Plut  de 
Glor,  Ath,  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Eleutherius,  In  frcmt  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongdde  of  the  Stoa  Basildus. 
(PUt  Theag.  init ;  Xen.  Oeconom,  7.  §  1 ;  Har- 
pocrat  Hesych.  t,  v.  jScurUcior  2Tod;  Eustatb.  ad 
Odyte,  L  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basildus  was  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Patrous^  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  as  a  guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrons  (rhu  'AiroAA«  rhv 
niOiotfy  ts  naTp^6s  ^<m  TJ  WAei,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  274;  Aristid.  Or.Panath.  i.  p.  112,  Jebb;  Har- 
pocrat «.  V.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  *'  a  Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon^  Mirrp^ov),  whose  statue 
was  made  by  Phddias,  and  near  it  the  Bouleuterium 
(jSovAcvT^pioK),  or  Goundl  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred." He  gives  no  indication  of  the  position  of 
these  buildings  relativdy  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  up^ 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  against 
the  Metroum  {Karayrucph  rod  Mrrrptfov^  Arrian, 
Anab.  iii  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  ocmdude  that  they 
stood  on  the  nde  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
dde  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basildus  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  records  were 
kept  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuterium  (Aesch.  c  Ctesiph,  p.  576,  Beiske; 
Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  381,  c  Arittog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  184 ;  Harpocrat  e.  v.  Mif- 
rp^v;  Suidas,  s.v.  MrirpayvprrisJ)  In  the  Bou- 
leuterium were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themsdves  under  the  protectioa 
of  these  ddties,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  Hell.  iL  3.  §  52 ;  Andoc.  de  My*, 
p.  22,  de  RediL  p.  82,  Beiske;  Antiph.  de  Fait.  Leg, 
p.  227;  Diod.xiv.4.) 

The  TholuSf  which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  §  1),  probably  stood  inunediatdy 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a  circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaeus, 
Lex.  Plot,  tfesych.,  Suid.,  Phot  t.  v.  e6\os;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd,  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Prytanes  took  thdr  common  meals,  and  offered  their 
sacrifices.  (Pollux,  viii.  155;  Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg 
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!».  419.^  After  the  Tholns  there  Mowed,  higlier  up 
(iuwr^)y  the  Statues  of  the  Epomfm^  or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  luunee  of  the  Attic 
tribes;  and  after  the  latter  (m<t^  '^  t^  thcdvos 
TMv  hecavifftrnv^  L  8.  §  2)  the  statues  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Plutus  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  place  (JvroM9a)  stood  also  statues  of 
Ljcnigus,  SOD  oi  Ljcrophron,  of  Oallias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artazenes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  (  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  PausanJas, 
however,  sajs,  that  near  this  statue  waa  the  Temple 
of  Are$f  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Ares  bj  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Locnu 
of  Paros,  and  an  Enyo  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles: 
around  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statues-  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  hr  from  these  (ou  v^^)  stood  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  AUar  of  the  Twelve 
Cfcde,  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Herod,  vi.  108; 
Thuc  vi.  54;  Xen.  HipparcKS;  Lycurg.  c  Leo^r. 
p.  198,  Reiske;  Pint  Nic.  13,  VU.  X.  OraL  I  c) 
Close  to  this  altar  was  an  inclosure,  called  Ilfpt- 
axplpurfMj  where  the  votes  for  ostiadsm  were  taken. 
(Plut  ViL  X.  OrcU.  L  c.)  Jn  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  PandemMy 
placed  by  Apollodorus  in  the  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
s,  V.  ndyhifxos  'A^poHlrrf),  but  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  §  1 — 3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  Ihe  Propylaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
route.  Pausanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Cerameicus,  led  to  the  IIiksus.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  houses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  was  **  the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  "  (i.  8.  §  6). 
Then  follows  a  long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying: 
**Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
among  other  things,  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
inspecticm.  Near  it  is  a  fountain  called  Enneacmnus 
(i.  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constructed  by 
Peisistratus.*' 

The  Odeium  must,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Hissus,  to  the  SK.  of  the 
Olympieium,  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacrunus,  or 
fountain  of  Callirhoe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
epiUiet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
gnishing  them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a  building  of  comparatively 
small  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Plut.  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeium  on  the  llissus 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
tuws  of  seats,  and  of  considerable  size.     Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a  rivoSf  a  term  which  could  hardly 
iiave  been  applied  to  a  building  like  the  Odeium  ci 
Perides.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  t^ieTou;  SchoL  ad  Arietoph, 
Veep.  1148.)  This  Odeiiun  is  said  by  Hesychius 
(2.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  dtharodists  contended  before  the  erecti<m 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  b.  a  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  thui  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a  pi^c  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  pricok  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  tiying  the 
cases,  called  ZUat  oirov,  in  order  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a  woman's  dowry  after  divorce:  this 
interest  was  called  atros  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  fixnn  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  proviaons;  though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a  money  payment.  (Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  918, 
c.  Neaer,  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  717,  ed.  Beiske; 
Suid.  «.  V.  t^thy ;  Harpocrat.  e.  v,  &irot.)  Xe- 
nophon  relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavaliy;  that  half  of  the  Lace> 
daemonian  garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10, 24.)  It  is  evi. 
dent  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing nnder  the  Acropolb.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  Ilissns  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Colosseum,  and  other  Roman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacrrnus,  Pausanias  pnx^eeds:  "  Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a  statue 
of  Triptolemus."  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
breaks  off  suddenly  with  these  words:  "  From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusinium, 
a  vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I  will  re- 
turn to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a  brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
Epimenides  of  Cnossus.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia^  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Modes,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon.'* 

It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  ci^  walls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  <^ 
Enneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  llissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Dissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  after  heavy  nun.    Moreover,  as  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  this  disbict  was  covered  with 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
was  walled  in,  and  may  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pansanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a  little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a  small  chapel| 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  foundations  of  walls. 
Whether  the  Eleusinium  was  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
In  the  same  ndghbourhood  was  a  small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a  church, 
ctSied  that  of  Panaghia  on  the  Rock  (Ilayay/a  (rr^y 
irdrpay).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautifiil  little  temple  was  *^  an  amphiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stybbate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end, 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  pro- 
nao8  of  10  foet  in  depth,  leading  by  a  door  7  feet 
wide  into  a  <rTfKos  of  15}  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet"  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  tiemple  of  the  statue  of.  Triptolemus ;  but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  be^  that  of  Eu- 
deia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  this  temple  a  building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 


IONIC  TEMPLE  OK  THE  IUSSU8. 

D.  Third  Pari  of  the  Route  of  Pctusanias. — From 
the  Stoa  BasUeius  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
neium,    (Paus.  i.  14.  §  6—18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  nissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  descriptian  of  the  Ce- 
rameicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
"  Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leius,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
....  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cflrf  (TlouclKri),  from  its  pictures,  is  a  bronze  Hermes, 
anmamed  Agomcus,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upon  which 
b  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  victors  in  an 
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equestrian  combat  of  Pldstarchus,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  oavaby  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Cassander."  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a  descriptian  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  PoedM  after  which  he  proceeds:  ^*  Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Solon,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a  little  f ojrther  Selencua 
(c  16.  §  1). ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  ia 
an  Altar  of  Pity  ("EAeov  0cofji6s)j  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  honours'*  (c  17 

It  would  appear  that  the  three  principal  buildings, 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  ofHtph€ie$- 
tiM,  the  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  fjrania,  and  the 
Stoa  PoeciUy  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyx  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  ^te  beside  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  [See  p.  29471  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  £uryta4xiumj  or  heroum  of 
Eurysaces,  which  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat.  t.  v,  KoXMturas.)  Eurysaces  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
he  and  his  brother  Phllacus  had  given  up  Salamia 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus  taking  up  his  residence  in  Brauron,  and  Eu- 
rysaces in  Melite.  (Plut  Sol  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Eurysaceiura  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  s,  v.  E^pvcredrciov),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  fkr  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  close  to  the  Eurysaceium  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
Colonus^  more  usually  Colonut  Afforaeiu,  or  Mis- 
tkiw  (KoXMvht  iyofxuos,  or  ftUrBios),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a  place  of  hire  for  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  circumstance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demus  Colonus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat  *.  v,  Ko- 
XwWtoj;  Argum.  iii.  ad  Soph.  Oed,  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a  projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Meton  appearo  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Av.  997),  in  which  ileUm  says,  "  Meton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonus  know  "  (5o-t»  ff/x'  iy^; 
Mcrwv,  h9f  oli€tf  'EAA^  x*  KoA«y<Jy).  This  ia 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Meton 
was  dose  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  placed  some  **  as- 
tronomical dedication  "  (iu^tiBriftd  ri  hrTpo\oyuc6it)f 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned ;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  ci  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
^Xforp^tov,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (iiKunpSriop  iv  r^  vw  oHoji  ^kkKiio'i^ 
TfAs  T^  Te(x««  T^  ip  rf  llyvKt,  SchoL  adAristoph, 
Vesp.  997 ;  Suid.  e.  v.  M4rtuy.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (^  Mcucph  2to&)  ;  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a  Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pio- 
bable  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basileius. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  the  Stoa  from  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  vii.  5;  Ludan,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  Irod  nuffiaydicrios.  (Plut  dm.  4; 
Diog.  LaSrt.  I  c. ;  Suid.  t.  v.  Irod.)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
Urge  paintings,  representmg  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a  painting 
of  whidi  the  subject  was  taken  frofn  Athenian  his- 
tory.   On  the  first  wall  was  the  battle  of  Oeoofi  in 
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the  Argda,  between  the  Atheniiuu  and  Lacedaemo- 
oiana.  On  the  great  central  wall  was  a  picture  of 
the  Athenians  imder  Thesens  fighting  against  the 
Amazons,  and  another  representing  an  assembly  of 
the  Greek  chiefe  after  the  captnre  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating respecting  the  Tiolation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax. 
On  the  thirdTrallwasapaintingof  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. These  paintings  were  veiy  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Athemans  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  ^ficon.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr,  681 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
▼iL  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Polygnotns,  Micon,  and  I  antaenns.  (Pint  Cim.  4 ; 
Diqg.  Laert  viL  5;  Plin.  xxzv.  8.  s.  34;  Aelian, 
de  NaL  An,  viL  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentaoning 
the  statoes  ot  Solon  and  Selencos,  and  the  Altar  of 
Pity,  Paosanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  up  the 
street  of  the  Ceramdcns  towards  Dipylam.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagns  with- 
oat  mentioning  either,  ance  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were  covered  with  honses.  The  first  object  which 
he  mentions  is  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy ^  which 
he  describes  as  not  &r  from  the  Agora  (t^$  iryopas 
icwfxom  oh  woX^),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptolemy:  it  contained  Hermae  of  stone,  worthy  of 
inspection,  a  bronze  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  statues 
of  Jnba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Ghrysippus  of  Soli.  He 
next  describes  the  Temple  of  ThesenUy  which  he 
places  near  the  Gymnasium  (vphs  rf  yvfivcurt^f 
c  17.  §  2).  The  proximity  of  tiiese  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Plutarch.  (Oi7<r«if — iccrrw  ^i'  fw<rp 
rp  wiKtt  irapk  rh  vw  yvftydtriow^  Thet.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Thesens  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Pansauias  quitted  the 
Gerameicns  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east.  If  he  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipylum,  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Xeooortnm,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leos, 
which  stood  near  the  IHpylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus.  (Thuc  i.  20,  ii.  57 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii. 
28 ;  Cic  <fe  NaL  Deor.  ilL  19  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ; 
Harpocrat.  Hesych.  ».  v.  AtwcSpiov.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Ceramei- 
CQS  was  a  long  wide  street,  extending  frcnn  Dipylum 
to  the  Agora,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
fitf  as  the  Ibantain  of  CallirhoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  whidi  Forchhammer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattium.  This 
street,  like  the  Corso  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  bem  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
fi^lowing  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Conon  (p.  1258)  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  locality:  **  Not  long  afterwards,"  says  Aiiston, 
**  as  I  was  taking  my  usual  walk  in  the  evening  tn 
the  Agora  along  with  Phanostratus  the  Gephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  60^  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  Leocormm^ 
near  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
shouted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  a  drunken  man,  so  Siat  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  past  us  tip  to  Meliie  (irphs 
McAirifir  ftyw).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilns 
the  fuller,  this  defendant  Conon,  a  certain  Theo- 
txrous,  Archebiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulus, 
Th<>ogene8  the  son  df  Andromenes,  a  number  of 
persons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  ihePkerephattiwn,  and  had  in  our  walk 
again  reached  the  Leooorium."  It  is  evident  from 
thtt  accoiut  that  the  house  of  Pamiihilns  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  the 
Pherephattium  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Thesdum,  Pausanias  arrives  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri^  frequently  named  the 
Anaceiumj  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ol  "Ayoiccr,  or  'Ai'airol,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Pint  Thes,  33;  Aelian,  V.  ff,  iy.  5;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  s,  V,  'Avcucol ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v,  'Amucciov,  IIo- 
X^rypofTosJ)  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  from  the  Thesdum, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  abneady  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  sacred  endosure  of  Aglaurus.  The 
latter,  as  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  2861 ;  and  that  the  Anaodimi  was 
near  tlie  Aglauriimi,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of  Peisistratus  (Pdyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  ^laurium  is  also  attested  by  Lncian. 
{Fiscator.  42.)  And  since  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglauritmi,  says  Pausanias,  is  the 
Prytanekmiy  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Pxytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  ci  the  Acropolis;  a  position  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  dty  (Jt  rh 
Kdrm  rijs  w^Xcws),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
dosure of  DioujTSus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytandum.    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Arch^etis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]9 
and  the  Horologinm  of  Andronicus  Cyrniestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympidimi, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympidum,  Pausanias  remarks  (L 
18.  §  9):  "  Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  moet  conspicuous  objects  are 
1 20  cdnmns  of  Phry^an  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
portiooes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (otic^/iora)  adorned  with 
gilded  roo&  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings:  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a  gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
bdong  to  a  portion  of  these  bmldings.  *'  The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  fit^ade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a  quadrangular  inclosure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  df  it.  A  tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  cdumns  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  th^  indostire,  which  was 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  the  inside  of 
itf  at  a  distance  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  Tcstiges 
of  a  colonnade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remiuns  of  one  large  qnadrangolar 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  Megili  Panaghfa, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a  ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architraye  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 

period  of  art The  general  plan  was  evidently 

that  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a  library The  building  near  the  centre  of 

the  quadrangle,  wliich  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panagh(a,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood. m  the  centre  of  the  indosuie." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  qfPaiuanias. — From 

the  Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium,    (Pans.  i.  18. 

§4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Piytandum  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
those  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapis,  tiie  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  EUeithyia,  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (Ili^toy) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  sacred  inclosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinuim  (AcA^fi'tor)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
b^ng  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homicide,  called  rh  iwl  At\<piul^,  (Plut. 
Thes,  12,  18;  PoUux,  viii.  119;  Paus.  L  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (ol 
Kfjirot),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilissus.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xzxvi.  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Imcuf.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(J.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  me  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  city. 

Pausuniaa  then  visits  the  CynoMorgea  and  Ly- 
cernn,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofBoreat^  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  Altar  ^  the  Ilissian  MuseSy  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  (Comp.  Plat 
Phaedr.  c  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavrom&ios  Petros. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Ilissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wheler 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tem^e,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart* 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissian  Muses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra^  in  which  was  the  Temple 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spoken  of  above.  A  part  of 
this  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusiuian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were,  hence  called  tcI  4v  "kypais. 
(Steph.  B.  #.  «.  "Kypa ;  Phit  Demietr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  (L  c.)  says  that  Agia  was  a  spot  before 
the  dty  (irp^  r^r  iriKfms),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  hill  ArdeUus  ('ApSirrr^s),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocrat^ 
Hesych.,  Suid.  «. «.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Helicon 
in  ancient  tunes.  (Oleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  •  .inecdL 
Graix,  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  qfPausania*. — From 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Aoro^ 
polis.  (Pans.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  nnmd 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  dowa 
the  Street  of  the  Tr^ods,  which  led  to  the  Ler.aeam 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a  number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionyaiac 
festival,  called  Leiuiea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc  ii.  15 ; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolb,  was  the  Odeium  of  Perides.  Its  site 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  ky  on  tne  left  hand  to  persons 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut  Per,  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  b.  c.  85,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Gappadoda, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  B.a  63.  (Appian^ 
£.  Afithr.  38;  Vitruv.  I  c;  Bockh,  No.  357;  DicL 
qfAnt.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  con  • 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a  portico,  built  b/ 
Herodes  Atticus,  for  the  purpose  (^  a  covei-ed  com* 
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mnnication  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeiom  of 
Ilerodes.  Perhaps  thej  are  the  remains  of  the 
PorticuB  Evmmia^  which  appears  from  Yitravius 
(2L  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  Paosanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  of  Taloi  or  Calo$,  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalos 
b  said  to  have  horled  him  down.  Paosanias  next 
comes  to  the  Atclepieiwn  or  Tenqtle  of  Aidepitu, 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeiom  of  He- 
Todes  Atticos.  Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a  fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  foontain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothins, 
the  son  of  Poseidon.  Paosanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  AUiens. 
[See  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  hj  the 
Temple  of  Themis^  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytua 
m  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Aphro<Hte  Pandemus 
tmd  Peitko,  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Curotrophui  and 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus, Paosam'as  was  again  close  to  the  statoes  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Eoripides  (JHippoL  29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  IXemeter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroe.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  sopporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
OD  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
commenc^  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a  wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  d<?ences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometunes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed,  Col, 
1600;  Suid.  8,  v.  KovpOTp6ipos  rij.)  The  position 
9f  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lysistrata  rf  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lysistrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  GhloS  approaching  the  citadel: 

AT.     'loi,  Joi»,  yvvaucts  .... 

&y8p*  Mp*  6p(i  'irpoai6ma  .... 
rr.     now  V  ifftXv,  tarU  ieri;   AT.  xapd  rh 
riis  XA<Jijj. 

The  Eleusimum,  which  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleusinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {ProtrepL  p.  13, 
Sylbnrg),  and  Amolnus  {adv,  (knt.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Eleusinium  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xenopbon  (Hipparch.  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  its  site. 

G.  Sixth  Part  of  the  Route  qf  Pausanias. — The 
Acropolis f  Areiopagus  and  Academy.  (Pans, 
i.  22.  §  4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Arnopogus  [see  ppi  286, 281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagos,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
PamUhenaic  festival,  sormounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (L  29.  §  1).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Pipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  Atty, 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  dty  was  di- 
vided into  kAiaou  and  the  country  into  S^/xot  (8tcA^/ic- 
poi  riiv  fih  x6Kuf  icard  Kdtfua,  r^v  li  X^P^  i^^"^^ 
J^fuwf,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  consequence 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  f^quent  opposition  be- 
tween the  iroKts  and  the  9fifiotf  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  dty  demi  were  ootsjde  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
bat  were  sobsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  dty  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Gleisthenes.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necet»i^  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Gleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  eveiy  Athenian  citizen  was  eim>lled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  ntmiber  of  demi. 
Hence  the  dty  must  have  been  formed  by  Gleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dty  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  fow,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  KWfiai  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  Koffiirrai.  (Gomp,  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
Jjysistr.  5 ;  Hesjch.  s.  v.  Kwa^ou.) 

The  following  b  a  list  of  the  city  demi :  — 

1.  Cerameicus  (KfpofitiKds  :  Eth.  Kfpafit7i\ 
divided  uito  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Gerameicui^ 
The  Inner  Ceramdcus  has  been  ah-eady  described, 
and  the  Outer  Ceramdcus  is  spoken  of  below.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  later  writers,  and  that  dming  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Ceramdcus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  tiiis  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ceramdcus  (ap.  Harpocnt  s.  v.  A€wc6ptov). 

2.  Melite  (McA/n}:  Eth.  McXircIs),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Gecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Ceramdcus. 
The  exact  lunits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Musdum,  and  induding  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidae  and  Gdlytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wifo  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaestdtun,  the  Eury- 
sacdum,  the  Golonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298] ;  tlie  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  the  MeUnipneium,  m  which 
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Meknippos,  the  son  of  Theeeos,  was  boned  (Buv 
pocnt.  t.  V,  McXoyfinrcioy);  the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobnla,  built  by  Themistoclee  near  his  own  house 
(Pint  Them.  22);  the  house  of  Callias  (Phit  Par- 
men.  p.  126,  a.;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  PbodoQ,  which  still  existed  in  Pin- 
tarch's  time  (Pint  Phoc  18);  and  a  building, 
called  the  '*  House  of  the  Melidans,"  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot  Lex.  ».  v. 
McXrr^MV  olicos.)  This  is,  perb^is,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  m  which  Aesohines  pl^red  the 
part  of  Oenomans,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  Collytus  (Harpocrat  t.  v.  ''lo-xw^po' ; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Aetch.) ;  since  the  distnct  of  Melite,  as 
we  have  already  obsorved,  subsequently  included  the 
demus  of  Collytns.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  tbe  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx.  The  Meli- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  1 1 )  speaks  of  an  **  oppidnm  Melite," 
which  is  coqjectured  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Musnum. 
[Seep.284,a.;| 

3.  Scambontdae  (^oft^vISot),  a  demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Pausanias  (L  38.  §  2)  Miiller  placed 
this  demus  near  Eleusis;  but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  district  of  Melite,  and  occupied 
the  mils  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  that 
Melite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a  diuighter  ci 
Myrmex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ;  and  that 
this  Myrmex  gave  lus  name  to  a  street  in  Scam- 
bonidae.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  MtKirri ;  Hesych.,  t.  v. 
MifpfOIKos  i.rpair6s;  comp.  Aristoph.  Thism.  100; 
and  Phot  Zex.)  Tbb  street,  however,  the  "  Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a  hero,  but 
from  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstance  (from  iTKai*S6s,  ^  crooked.**) 

4.  CoUyttu  (KoWwTo's,  not  KoXvrrSs :  Eth. 
KoAAvreis),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears frtim  a  passage  of  Strabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
lytus  and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  erroneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  pku^s  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytus 
and  Melite  are  quoted  as  an  example  of  /i^  Ivronf 
iucpt€chf  Sfm¥.)  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  a  fitvourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (de  ExtU.  6,  p.  601),  "  neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhalnt  Collytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,"  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  fitvonrite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerius 
(ap.  Phot  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bckker),  as  a  <rr«- 
pww6s  (which  does  not  mean  a  narrow  street,  but 
simply  a  street,  comp.  Diod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  t.  r.), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  much  valued 
for  its  use  of  the  market  {ityopas  xp«^^  rifuififPo%)^ 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  tliat 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market. 
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Forehhammer  places  Collytns  between  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  expressioa  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
ffrtpmw6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mtiseium,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hiUs.  Leake  thinks  that 
Collytus  bordered  upon  Diometa,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refers  would  pomt  to  an  opposite 
oonchisioii,  namdy,  thai  CoUytns  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dty.  We  are  told 
that  Collytus  was  the  fitither  of  Diomus,  the  favourite 
of  Hercules;  and  that  aom»  of  the  MeUtenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  MeUte,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageitnia,  in  memocy 
of  their  origin.  (Pint  de  ExtU.  L  c. ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v, 
AUfitta ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  Atofuitis,)  I'his  legend 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  Collytus  being 
situated  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  Collytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus;  and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  Ep.  5.) 
Collytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  TVmon,  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydaihenaeim  (Kv8a0^Muoi' :  Eth.  Ku9a0ri- 
voicts),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot)  The  name  b  apparently 
oompounded  of  kv^os  ^*  glory,**  and  'A(hfMubs,  and  is 
hence  exphiined  by  Hesychins  (t.  v.)  as  Mo^os 
*A$rivaios.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leidce 
has  suggested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
seian  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parte  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  and  south-east 
(Leake,  p.  443;  Mtiller,  Ihr.  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  transL) 

6.  Dumieia  (^6u*ta :  Eth.  Ato^»),  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  consisting,  like 
Cerameicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
dty,  and  gave  ito  name  to  one  of  the  city-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynosarges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  s.  v.  Ai6fuia;  He^ 
sych.  8.  V.  Aiofuis ;  Steph.,  Hesych.  t.  v.  Kvy<(- 
aapyts;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  664;  Pint  da 
ExtU,  L  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  demus 
Alopece  was  close  to  Cynosarges.  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  dty.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  c  Tim.  p.  119,  Rdske.) 

7.  Coele  (KoiAij),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  dty,  in  the  valley  between  tLe  Xusdum  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  IHssus.  In  this 
district,  just  outeide  the  MeKtian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thncydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceirtadae  (KeiputScu),  a  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocrat,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  t.  v.)  The  position  of  this  demus 
is  uncertain;  but  Sauppe  brings  forward  manj 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  dty 
waUs.  In  thb  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  Bdpa0pov,  into  whicii  criminab  were 
cast  (For  authorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp- 17, 18.) 

9.  Agrae  (^Ayp«u)y  was  situated  south  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  m  the  SE.  of  the  dty.  Respecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
separate  deinus,  and  was  perhaps  indnded  in  the 
demus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  south  of  it 
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10.  Lmnae  (A(«iyai),  was  a  district  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  the  temple  of  Dionysos 
WHS  sitnated.  (Thnc.  ii.  15.)  It  was  not  a  demns, 
as  stated  bj  the  Scholiast  on  Galfimachns  {H.in 
Del.  172),  who  has  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Messenia 
for  the  Lamnae  of  Athens. 

ColonuSj  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  hill  in 
the  dtj,  is  maintained  by  Saappe  to  have  been  a 
separate  demns;  but  see  above,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Enboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  Histioea  were 
said  bj  some  to  have  been  named  from  Attic  demi 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445);  and  from  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  so- 
called  New  Agora  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eretria  was 
situAted  in  the  city;  «id  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  either  by  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
a  demos. 

Bespecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  is  given 
by  Sauppe,  J)e  Dtmia  Urbams  AthetUMrwn,  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X.  Suburbs  of  thb  Cmr. 

1.  The  Outer  Cerameicus  and  the  Academy. — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  (*Aira37)^(a),  which  was 
distant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 
Dipylom,  ran  through  the  Outer  Cerameicus. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24;  Thuc.  vi.  57;  Phit  Parm.2;  Pint 
SuiL  14;  Cic  de  Fin,  v.  1;  Lucian,  ScyVi,  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thucydides  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  {^hrX  rov  KoJOdtrrov  Tpoatrrttov  r^t  ir6- 
k€vs,  Thoc.  ii.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monoments  of  illustrious  Athenians,  especially 
of  those  who  had  £i]len  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cerameicns  was  the  place  of  burial  for  all  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  Hence 
we  read  in  Aristophanes  (Aves,  395): — 
6  Kfpafituchs  5c|eTa<  ¥^, 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a  pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pans.  i. 
29.  §  4 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Leg,  il  26.)  In  this  lo- 
cality was  found  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  b.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academns,  and  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  g3rmnasiTmi.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparchus,  and  was  adqrned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains.  (Diog.  LaSrt  iH.  7 ; 
Said.  «.  V.  'Iwrdpxovrtixiny;  Pint  Cm,  13.)  The 
beauty  of  the  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
particularly  celebrated.  (Plin.  zH.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a  statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  indosure  were  a  temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &c 
(Pans.  L  30.  §  I.)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
menced. The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taoght,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Diog.  Laat.  L  c, ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  ix.  10.)  ffis 
successors  continued  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spired  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
celebrated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  construction  of  his  military  machines. 
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(PIot.Aia.l2;Appian,3f»^.30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  rephuted,  and  continued  to  enjoy  its 
andent  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  frxun 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  first  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Pausanias.as  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zeus  Morius.  (Comp.  Suid.  »,  v. 
Mopiat;  SchoL  ad  Soph.  Oed,  CoL  730.)  A  Uttle 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  of  Colonus, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophodes;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Pans.  L  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadkimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot. 
"  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettns  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  oHve  plantations.  These  waters  still  cause 
the  spait  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  frrdt  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a  certam  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  parched  with  the  heat 
of  summer."     (Lc^ke,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynotargee  (JK.v¥6(rapyti),  was  a  sanctnaiy  of 
Hercules  and  a  gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  dty,  not  for  from  the  gate  Diomda.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  frtmi  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  ofiered  by  Diomus  to  Hercules.  (Pans.  i.  19. 
§  3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Plut  Them,  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  9,  V,  'HpciicXcia;  Hesych.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
»,  V,  Kvp6<rapytsJ)  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynosaiges.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a  grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lycdum,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invadon  of  Attica  in  b.c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxL  24.)  Since  Cynosarges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  Vit,  X,  OraL  p.  838),  Leake 
phuses  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettns,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  of 
the  Academy,  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a  suburb  of  the  city. 
(Forchhaxnmer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lgcehtm  {A^Kfiov),  a  gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lycdus,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr?e8,  was  dso  situated  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynosarges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peisistratus,  Perides,  and  Lycurgus.  (Pans,  i 
19.  §  3;  Xen.  Hipp,  3.  §  6;  Hesych.  Harpocrat 
Suid.  »,  V.  AiKttov.)  The  Lycdum  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disdples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk* 
ing  in  this  gymnadimi  while  delivering  thdr  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  LaSrt  v.  5;  Cic  Acad  cSuxeeL  i.  4.) 
In  the  ndghbourbood  of  the  Lycdum  was  a  fountain 
nf  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a  small  gate  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocharis  and  Diomeia.     (Plat.  Lge,  1;  Hesych. 

4.  Lycabethu  {AvKttSriTrSs)^  was  the  name  of 
the  lof^  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  tiie  Hill  of 
St  George,  iwin.  the  church  of  St  George  on  its 
summit.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographers  with  Anchesmus  (*A7- 
Xco'/A^f),  which  Ir  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§  2)  as  a  8mall  mountain  with  a  statoe  of  Zens 
Anchesmios.  Pansanias  is  tlie  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmns;  bnt  since  all  tiie  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St  George  must  have  been 
Anchesmus.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Ljcabettus,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  hj  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a  name  in  the  classical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  tlie  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  HiU  of  St.  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophimes  {Ran,  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

^y  oZy  <ri»  K^s  AvKoSrrrrobs 

Hat  napyaa&¥  ^twf  fi€y49rif  rovT*  iarl  rh 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
wUch  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Fames,  from  which  they 
bad  come.  (Phot  Lex.  s.  v.  ndpvrts.)  Plato  {Cri- 
tiasj  p.  112,  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demus 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
monntiun  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  in  froTit  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  informed  on  her  return  by  a  crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Car.  12;  for  oUier  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anches- 
mus to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pan- 
sanias does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.     [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

^  XI.  Thb  Port-towks. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  ai  Peuaeeus,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  otiier  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  penmsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a  Urge  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Dr&ko  (or  Porto  Leone),  and  two 
smidler  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
StratioHki  (or  Paschalimdm)^  and  Fandri ;  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  ci^,  bemg  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describe  (L  93)  Pci- 
raeeus  as  x<^p^oy  Kifxivas  lx<"'  t^cxs  avro<pv*is. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalerum  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistocles  that  they  fortified,  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pansanias  says  (i.  1.  §  2): 
*  The  Peiraeeus  was  a  demus  from  early  times,  but 
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was  not  used  as  a  harbour  before  Themistodes  ad- 
ministered the  affidrs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 

where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  dty But 

Themistocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
c^ving  that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  ports 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  {KiiUvas  rpus  A»ff 
kvbt  l^x^tv  rov  ^aKripoi),  made  it  into  a  receptacle 
of  ships.**  From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  <^  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  ports  of 
Peiraeeus  were  those  now  called  Drdko,  Stratiotiki, 
and  Fandri  ;  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-shore  b  nearest  to 
Athens.  But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  very 
different  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a  &lse  interpretation 
of  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Pac,  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
harbour  of  Peiraeeus  (Drdko)  was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Cantharus  (Kcii^opoj),  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Z«i)  for  com-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  (A^/>o8^iov)  for  other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pansanias  and  Thucydides  refer.  It 
was  further  maintained  that  StraHotUd  was  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Fan&ri^  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulrichs  in  a  pamjdilet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (ot  Ai/icVes  koL  rh  fta^ 
Kpa  rtixi,  rwv  *A$iiv<»v,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
argimients  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  tlie 
author  in  the  Zeitschriftjtir  die  AUerthwnsufisset^ 
schaft  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).  Ulrichs  rejects  the 
division  of  the  hunger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ;  the 
northern  and  by  fax  the  larger  half  bang  called 
Emporium  (^lLfi7t6piov),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  enterii^  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
tharus, and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  two 
smallcu'  harbours  he  supposes  Stratiotiki  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phcmdri  Munychia.  Phalemm  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tpe7s  Ilvpyoi,  or  the  Three 
Towers.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  conclusions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
afiairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  which 
were  published  by  BSckh,  with  a  valuable  commen- 
tary under  the  title  of  Urhmden  iiber  das  Seewesen 
<ks  attischen  Staates,  Berlm,  1834.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulrichs^s  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerum, 
The  rocky  peninsuk  of  Peiraeeus  is  said  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  islfnd, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 ;  Plin. 
iii.  85 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  fiJ^apot.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedum  (*AX(irf- 
Sov),  and  continued  to  be  a  mandiy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peiraeeus  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  construction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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PLAN    OF  THE   PORT-TOWK8. 


A.  Harbour  or  Peiraeeut 
(Kmporium),  now  Drdko 
or  Porto  Leone. 

B.  Harbour  of  Cantharus. 

C.  Harbour  of  Zea,  now 
Stratioiiki. 

J>.  Harbour  or  Mimychia, 
DOW  Fandri. 


E.  Miin^chia,  the  Acropolis 
or  Peiraeeos. 
I.  Alcimut. 

5.  Ship-houtet. 

3.  Hopiotheca  or  Armen- 
tarium  of  Philo. 

4.  Aphrodisium. 

6.  Stoae. 


6.  Cophoi  Limen. 

7.  Krtlonla. 

8.  Ship-houses. 

9.  Phreattys. 

10.  Northern  lx>ng  Wall. 

11.  Southern  Long  Wall. 

12.  Haloe. 

13.  Necropolis. 


N.  Ruins, erroncouslr  sup. 
posed  to  be  those  of  the 
Feiraic  'I'healre. 

15.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 

16.  Hippbdameian  Agura. 

17.  TiMMltM. 


jcad  (ifM^tr^s),  which  was  carried  across  it.  (Uar- 
pocnL,  SuJd.  9.  V.  oXivfdoK;  Xen.  HeU.  il  4.  §  30.) 
Under  these  drcnmstaoces  the  oolj  spot  whidi  the 
aDcient  Atheniana  eonld  use  m  a  harbotur  was  the 
aoatb-eostem  ooraer  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  now  called, 
as  abeady  remarked,  Tpus  n6pyot,  which  is  a  round 
hiU  proj<«tiBg  into  the  sea.  This  was  aceordingly 
the  site  of  Phalenun  {^dXripoVf  also  ^a\rip6s :  EtL 
^aAi}p«i5)^  a  demns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis. 
This  situation  secured  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  two  advantages,  which  were  not  possessed 
hj  the  harboura  of  the  Peiraic  peninsula:  first,  it 
was  much  nearer  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  citj, 
which  was  built  for  the  most  part  immediatelj  south 
of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  il.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
was  accessible  at  eveiy  season  df  the  year  by  a  per- 
fectly dry  road. 

The  true  poekion  of  Phalerum  is  indicated  by 
many  drcamstances.  It  is  never  included  by  ancient 
writers  within  the  wirils  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 
Strabo,  after  describing  Peiraeeus  and  Mmiychla, 
hpeaks  of  Phalerum  as  the  next  place  in  order  along 
the  shore  (j^rk  rhv  IIcifMua  ^aKr\pth  Zrttuts  iv  rp 
i^lifs  xapaXlqy  is.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phalerum  could  have  been  situated  before 
reaching  Tpus  Uvpyoiy  smce  the  intervening  shore 
of  the  Phaleric  gulf  is  marshy  (t^  ^a\ripue6yf  Plut 
ViL  X,  Orat,  p.  844,  Them.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  400; 
Schol.  ad  ArUtoph,  Av.  1693).  The  account  which 


Herodotus  gives  (v.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sjaar- 
tans,  who  had  landed  at  Phalerum,  by  the  TheiUia- 
lian  cavaliy  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Bay  of  Phandrl,  which  is  completely  pre- 
tected  against  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rugged 
mountain  rising  immediately  behind  iL  Moreover, 
Ulrichs  discovered  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  substructions  of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phaleric  Wall,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  five  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  Walls.     [See  p.  259,  b.} 

That  there  was  a  town  near  St.  George  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  UlrichB  found  at  this  place;  and 
we  learn  from  another  authority  that  there  may  still 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a  Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (Westermann,  in 
Zeitschrifl  fur  die  Alter thunmcissemcha/t,  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (KwAios),  where  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  ash(H«  after  the  battle  bf  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pausanias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalerum  (i.  1.  §  5),  used  to  be 
identified  with  Tpth  U^pyoij  but  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  the  present  Gape  of  SL  Koemae :  n^ar  the 
latter  ore  some  ancient  remains,  wlikl^  are  prolMiblT 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphicdita  Golias  mentioned 
bj  Paosanias. 

The  port  of  Phalerom  was  little  naed  after  the 
fonndation  of  Peiraeetia;  but  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Ath^  Sciras,  called  by  Plutarch  (7^^. 
1 7)  a  temple  of  Sdrus;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalems.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Plut.  Arist.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
lerum.  The  Phaleric  baj  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish,    (For  authorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397,) 

B.  P^aeeue  and  Mvnychia, 

1.  Division  of  Paraeem  and  Munychia, — Pei- 
raeeus  (Jlnpoitis:  Eth.  Uupaitls)  was  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
separated  from  the  pUin  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halipedon,  mentioned  above.  Munychia 
(Mowvxia)  was  included  in  Peiraeeus,  and  did  not 
form  a  separate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Mtmychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curtius  (De  Portubus  Athenarum, 
Halis,  1842);  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  KcurrdWa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harixmrs.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  erroneously  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a  smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Foriijlcaiions  and  Harbours. —  The  whole 
peninsula  df  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Muny- 
chia, was  surrounded  by  Themistocles  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
In  circumference  (Thuc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistocles  had  orignially  contemi^ated  (Thuc  i. 
03);  and  if  Appian  (^Mithr.  90)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  b«ght  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a  height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  ike  project  of  Themistocles. 
"  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  fiUed  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  less  than  V4  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 
a  height,"  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  comp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
heake  confirm  this  account.  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  cf  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Halae.  These  fortificationa  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [^  p.  859,  seq.J  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus;  but  G.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fi>rtificatioas  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles, it  was  formed  into  a  regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodarons  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamns  laid  out  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  eadi  other  at  right  angles, 
whi(m  thus  formed  a  striking  conteast  wiUi  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets  <?  Athens.  (Hermann, 
DisptUatio  de  Bippodamo  Miksio^  Marburg,  1 84 1 .) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  molee, 
which  left  only  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast  These 
moles  were  a  continuation  of  tiie  walls  of  Peiraeeos, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (t&  K\€7Bpa  t&v  Xiftivwv)  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  dosed  ports  (kAcuttoI  Ai/i^f  y),  and  the 
walls  were  called  x^Xa^,  or  claWSy  fitan  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
oi  the  Peiraeeus  were  dosed  ports  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Z4a;  SchoL  ad  AristopK  Pac,  145;  comp.  Thnc. 
ii.  94;  Plut.  Demetr,  7;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  dulae,  or 
moles.  Hoice  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandrif  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Muntcria,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  rrfenred 
to,  that  it  contained  82  Kfi^oMroi,  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Pfaalernm ; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  tzading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  having  no  di- 
rect conmmnication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  harbours  of 
StreUioUki  and  DrdkOf  in  its  immediate  vicinitj. 
The  modem  name  ofPhandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii)  Stratiotiki  (called  PaschaUmdni  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zea 
(Z^a),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munychia.  (Timcaus,  Lex.^  Plat. ;  Phot.  Lex,  s,  v, 
Zf  a.)  It  was  the  Urgest  of  the  three  haxt>onrs  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
'vdiereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Cantharus  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Paosanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  ptwroucoi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  tiiis  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meurdus  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(iiL)  Dr&ko  or  Porto  Leone^  the  largest  of  the 
three  harbours,  was  conunoolj  called  by  the  ancients 
sunplj  Peibaeeus  (IIcifMuci/s),  or  The  Harboub 
{6  KifiTflfy  It  derives  its  modem  name  from  a 
colossal  Uon  of  white  marble,  which  Spon  and 
>\lieler  observed  upon  the  beach,  when  they  visited 
Athens;  and  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 
Drdko  is  the  name  rxaid  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
since  SpcU«v,  which  origini^ly  meapt  only  a  serpent, 
now  signifies  a  monster  of  any  kijiul,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
writers,  misled  by  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  {P<ic  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Peiraeens  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
thams,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
!^choliast  warrant  no  such  conclosion: — 6  IIci/Kucvr 
\ifjL€yixs  lx€t  rptts,  Tdtnas  nKfurrods'  i\s  fi^v  6 
KayBdpm  Ai/ii?v  —  iv  ^  rii  vttipia,  tlra  rh  'A^fK>- 
hiauuf'  €tra  KixXi^  rov  KifUvos  aroal  irivrt.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeens ;  but, 
after  mentioning  Oantharus,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
Aphrodisium,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  was  one ;  and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
supposed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  situated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  harbour,  Aphro- 
disium to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
and  Cantharus  to  be  the  name  of  the  mner  harbour, 
DOW  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  €ephissus. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
never  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Peiraeens,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harbour  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
('AAoO  by  Xenophon.  {Hell.  ii.  4.  §  34.) 

The  harbour  of  Peiraeens  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
one,  occupying  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Cantharus.  It 
was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
war,  and  contained  94  ship-houses.  Probably  upon 
the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus  the  armoury 
(ixXoOiiiai)  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
1000  ships.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ;  Plin.  vii.  37.  s.  38; 
Cic.  de  Orai.  L  14;  Vitrav.  viL  Praef.;  Appian, 
Miihr,  41.) 

The  remainder  of  the  harbour,  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporium,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaeus, 
Lex.  PlaL ;  Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Acry/ia.)  The  sur- 
rounding diore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
contained  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
above,  all  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mercantile  purposes.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
JJacra  Stoa  {fuacpk  VToii)^  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Pans.  i.  1.  §  3) ;  a  second  was  the  Deigma 
{Atfyfut)j  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samples  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  «.  v. 
Attyfta;  Schol.  cd  Arittopk,  EqyiU.  974;  Dem. 
c  LacriL  p.  932) ;  a  third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
('AA^iToirwAif),  or  Com- Exchange,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Pericles  (Schol.  ad  AristopK  EquiL 
547) :  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
been  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  tho  Em- 
fiorinm  and  Cantharus  stood  the  Aphrodisium,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
at  Cnidns.  (Pans.  /.  c. ;  Schol.  ad  ArUiopk.  Pac 
L  c.)    Tho  limits  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can- 
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thams  were  marked  by  a  boundaiy  stone  discovered 
in  situ  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inBcription: — 

EBfnOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
HOPO:^ 

i.  e.,  *Lnroplov  Koi  6Sov  Zpos,  The  ibrms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  t^  9  for  the  spiritus  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
beeiL  erected  upon  ^e  first  foundation  of  Peiraeens 
by  Themitftocles,  or  when  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamus  in  the  Ume  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a  stieet  leading  firopi  the  Em-* 
porium  to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus. 

3.  Topography  of  Munychia  and  Peirateus.  — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeus,  has  been  already  explained.  Bemaios  of. 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  Castellay  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
ndri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsuk,  and  its  three  harbours  (viro- 
iriirrovai  8'  ourqp  \ifi4v€s  rpus^  Strab.  ix.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  ^  Peiraeeus.  ](ilpimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Plut  Sol  12;  Diog.  Laert.  i  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  operations  with  success  against 
the  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  U.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a  long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c  322.  (Pans.  i.  25.  §  4 ;  Plut  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  t«  Cassander,  in  b.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter ;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale* 
reus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  B.C. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  irom  Munychii^ 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  c.  299,  again  pkced  a  gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  wh^i  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  4,  scq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ;  Plut,  Demetr,  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoi?. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia ;  but  soon  aftep 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratos  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Plut  Ar<U.  34 ; 
Pans.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Strabo  {I  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  full  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  risLog  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Bhodoe, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  same  architect,  and  was 
also  cel^rated  for  its  beauty. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a  celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §  11 ' 
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Pans.  11.  §  4 ;  Bern,  de  Coron.  p.  fi22,  Iteiflke ; 
Lya.  c  AffonO,  pp.  460,  46S,  Beiske.)  Near  the 
preceding,  and  probablj  also  wkhin  the  fortress,  was 
the  BeneUdekm  (Bcf8(8€io#'),  or  temple  ai  the 
Thracian  Artemis  Bendis,  whose  fiostival,  the  Ben- 
dideoa,  was  oelebxated  oo  the  diqr  before  the  lesser 
Panathenaea.  <Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  $  11;  Pkit 
de  Rep,  i.  pp.  327,354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hiU  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  fedng  the 
great  haitKmr :  it  mnst  have  been  ai  considenible 
size,  88  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
sometimes  held  in  it  (Time.  viiL  93  ;  Xen.  EeM, 
ii.  4.  §  32  ;  Lys.  c.  AgoraL  pp.  464,  479  ;  comp. 
Dem.  de  Fob.  Leg,  p.  379.)  It  was  in  this  theatre 
that  Socntes  saw  a  performance  of  one  of  the  plajs 
of  Eoripides.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.)  Some  modem 
writers  <^ig♦Sngl1ia^l  between  the  theatre  at  Mnnjchia 
and  another  in  Peiraeens ;  but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  oolj  one  theatre  in  the  peninsula,  cslled 
indifferently  the  Peuaic  or  the  Mnnjchian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  bemg  given  to  it  from  its  utoation 
upon  the  hill  of  Monychia.  The  ruins  near  the 
harbour  of  Zea,  which  were  ibrmerlj  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Peindc  theatre,  bdonged  probably  to 
another  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  Pdraeeus  was  called  the  Hip- 
podameian  Agora  ('ImroS^tof  iyopi)^  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  atuated 
near  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeeus;  and  a  broad  street  led  from  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Munychia.  (Xen.  HeU,  ii.  4 JS  1 1 ; 
Andoc.  de  MgsL  p. 23,  Beiske;  Dem.  c  Tunoth, 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gFsat  harbour  there  was 
on  the  right  hand  the  proraontoiy  Alcimm  (^AK- 
fu/ios),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  Eeiioma 
(*Hm«Wa,  or  'Hcruivcia).  On  Aldmus  stood  the 
tomb  of  Themistodes,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Magnesia  in  Ama  Minor,  and 
buried  at  this  pUu».  (Plut  Them.  32;  Pans.  i.  1. 
§  2).  Eetionia  was  a  tongue  of  land  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hundred  in  b.  a  411  erected  a  fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  -eflfeotually  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  deet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Thuc 
viii.  90  ;  Dem.  c  Theocr.  p.  1343  ;  Harpocrat, 
Suid.,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  'Hrrt£ytM.)  The  small  bay 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  promontory  was  probably 
the  Ku4>ht  Xlfiriy  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  {HeU, 
ii.  4.  §  31.) 

The  buildings  around  the  shore  of  the  great 
harbour  have  been  already  mentioned.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temenus  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,  which  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  nientions  as 
one  of  the  most  renuirkable  objects  in  Peiraeeus, 
and  which  is  described  by  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Liv.  xxxi. 
30;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14.)  PkreaUge,  which 
Avas  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ho- 
micides, was  situated  in  Peiraeeus  ;  and  as  this 
court  is  described  indifferently  4v  Z4tf,  or  iv  ^ptarrotf 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 
Zea.  The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on  board  ship, 
while  the  judges  sat  upon  the  shore.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§  11;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  645;  Pollux,  viii.  120; 
Becker,  Anecd,  Grctec  i.  p.  31 1.) 

Peiraeeus  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  its  capture  by  SulU,  who  destroyed  its 
fortifications  and  arsenals.  So  xapid  was  its  decline 
Ihat  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  become  "  a  small 
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TiHage,  flitiiated  around  the  ports  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  SoCor."  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Athens  is  CoL  Leake's  Topographg  of  Athens, 
London,  1841,  2nd  edition.  In  common  with  all 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  oUigatioos  to 
Col.  Leake,  although  he  has  had  occaaon  to  differ 
from  him  on  some  points.  The  other  modem 
works  from  which  most  asastanoe  have  been  de- 
rived are  Forchhammer,  Topogniphie  von  Athen, 
in  KielerPhilologieche  Studieny  Kiel,  1841 ;  Kruse, 
HdUu,  vol.  ii.  pt.L,  Leipsig,  1826;  K.O.  Mtiller, 
art  Attiisa  in  Ench  and  Gruber*s  Encgdopadie, 
vol.  tL,  translated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842  ; 
Wordsworth,  Aihemt  and  At^ca,  London,  1836  ; 
Stuart  and  Bevett,  Antiquities  o/Athens^  London, 
1762—1816,  4  vols.,  fb.  (2nd  ed.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  London,  181 9 ; 
Prokesch,  DenhDwrdigheSlen,  ^,  vol  iL,  Stuttgart, 
1836;  Mure,  Joumud  of -a  Towr  in  Greece,  toL  iL 
Edinbnrig^,  1842. 


CODfS  OF  ATHENS. 

ATHENAEON  ('A^qvou^c  Sudakvr  Sugdt^af^ 
also  called  **  a  harbour  of  the  Scythotauri,"  was  a 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chcrsonesua. 
(Anon.  PeripL  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  CAOtiPOidy).  1.  A  fortress  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis, b  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  position  in 
advance  of  the  LacedaemooiaR  frontier  {ifi€o\^  t^s 
AaKtfKuc^s),  and  near  Belemina.  It  was  fortified 
by  Gleomenes  in  b.c.  224,  and  was  frequeatly  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  supposes  that  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  TzimbarH,  on  which 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  fortress.  In 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a  different  place  from 
the  Athenaeimi  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Aseo,  and  20  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Plut.  Cieom.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37,  60, 
81 ;  Pans.  viii.  44.  §§  2, 3;  Leake,  Pehponmesiaca, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Athamania  in  Epdrus,  described 
by  Livy  as  "finibus  Macedoniae  subjectam,"  and 
apparently  near  Gomphi.  Leake  pLices  it  on  a 
height,  a  little  above  the  deserted  village  of  Apdno 
P^rta,  OT Porta  Panaghia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  1,  xxxix.25 
Leake,  iVbr^Aern  (?reeoj8,  vCl^^.  212,  525.) 


ATHENOPOLIS. 

ATHENOTOLIS,  a  citf  on  the  coast  of  GaUk 
Narbonensu,  dependent  on  Maitsilia.  (Mela,  ii.  5; 
PUn.  iii.  4.)  Stephamu  (s.  v,  'A^qkcu)  mentionB  an 
Atbenae  of  the  LigTstii,  which  may  be  this  place* 
There  are  no  msasares  for  determining  the  position 
ci  Athenopolis.  D^AnTille  observes,  that  Pliny  and 
Mela  seem  to  place  this  Massaliot  settlement  south 
of  Forom  Jnlii  (Fr^'ta);  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fixes  it  north  cf  Fr^jns,  at  a  place  called  AffOjf, 
Walckenaer,  at  a  gness,  pUces  it  at  St  Tripea^ 
which  is  ooa  bay  nearly  doe  south  of  Frtfjos.  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  (L.  L,  viii.  35}  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.      [G.  L.] 

ATHESIS  QKntffUf6s,  Strab.;  'Arurc^i',  Plut), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adige.  It  rises  in  the  RhaBtlsn  Alps,  in 
a  small  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  JUtchen, 
and  after  a  coarse  of  about  50  miles  in  a  S£.  direc- 
tion, receives  the  waten  of  the  Ataois  or  Eitach,  a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
scends from  the  pass  of  the  Brenner,  Their  united 
waters  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a  broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
(TVeato),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a  kmd  of 
p^fiinimU  almost  mdrcled  by  the  Atheids.  (Verona 
Athesi  cireumflua,  SiL  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  puxsues  its  course,  first  towards  the  S£.,  and 
afterwards  due  E.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
having  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
the  sea  it  has  a  course  of  not  lees  than  200  miles;' 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Padus  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
'An^ru^t  and  ^la^ipas  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  8. 20;  Viig.  Aen,  is.  680;  Claudian,  de  VL 
C(m$,  Hon.  196.)  Servius  {ad  Aen.  I  c.^  and  Vi- 
bios  Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Athesis 
as  fidling  into  the  Padus;  a  very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  very 
short  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  theur  main 
streams  continue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  yas  in  the  pUins  on  the  banks  of  the  Athesis^ 
probably  not  very  &r  from  Verona,  that  Q.  Catnlus 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  a.  c.  101.  (Liv.  £vU. 
IxviiL ;  Flor.  iU.  3 ;  Plut  Mar,  23.)        [E.  H.  B.  J 

ATHMO'NU,  ATHMONUM.    [Attica.] 

ATHOS  C^em/Aet»y,  Ep.  *AW«j,  gen.  *A6Ai#: 
Eth.  *A9»fr^f),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
and  the  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  I'Aicrfi,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod.  viL  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  ffolif 
Momntam  {"Ayioy  'Ofwt,  Monte  Santo),  from  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
It  is  covered.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
mc«t  of  which  were  founded  during  the  By2antine 
empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Each  of  the  difierent 
nations  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  cjra ;  and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  pennittod  to  enter 
•  the  peninsnki. 
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Aocof^  to  Pliny  (iv,  10.  s.  17.  §  37,  SDlig), 
the  length  of  the  pemiwnla  is  75  (Roman)  mUes, 
and  the  dreumference  150  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
abont  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsukt 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem  tra- 
veller: — **  The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
mediately and  rather  abn^tly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table  -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  foet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
fiirther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Kaieyis^ 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 
.....  Immediately  to  the  southward  of  KarySt 
the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged 
broken  oountiy,  covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage, extends  to  the  foot  of  themountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitaiy  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  clifib  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land*s  kte  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fethoms  of  line."  (Lieut  Wd>ber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  limestone^ 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorp,  in  Wal  • 
pole's  Tra»elif  ^c,  p.  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represent^ 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  cm  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lenmos.  (JL  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account 
of  the  canal  whidi  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xenes  for  the 
passage  of  lus  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  the  promontoiy,  and 
which  had  wrecked  ^e  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a  fidsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  and  Juvenal  (z.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

"  creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidqnid  Graecia  mendaz 

Andet  in  historia." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (JL.  c),  Thucydides  (2.  c),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  PrMaka^  evidently  the  Bomaio 
form  of  UpoaultXa^f  the  canal  in  front  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  doyription  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe :  — 
"  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gidf 
ofMomte  Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  Erto  in  the  Gulf  of  Coniessoy  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yairds  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
toudbed.    But  as  thero  is  no  doubt  of  the  wliold 
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canal  baving  been  excavated  bj  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tlie  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  b  more  readj  passage  into  and  oat 
of  the  peninsula.  In  manj  places  the  oanal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rashes 
and  other  aquatic  plants:  the  rain  and  small  spnugs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watering- 
place  fiir  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  very  diy 
weather)  runs  eot  in  a  good  stream.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  aboat 
18  or  20  feet  ;  the  level  ai  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a  light 
day.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet."  (Pmny  Cffchpaedia,  vol.  iH  p.  23.) 

About  1)  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[AcAWTHUs],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopolis.  [Sank.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  DiUM,  Olophtxus, 
ACROTHOUH,  THT88UB,  Clbohab,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c), 
Thucydides  (<.e.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  Scylax 
(«.  V,  MoircdoWa)  adds  Charadriae,  and  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  Apollonia,  the  inhabitants  <^  the 
latter  being  named  MaorobiL  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (N^/a^wiok),  new  Cape 
St,  Georye  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  11.) 
The  penmsula  was  oiiguially  inhabited  by  Tyirheno- 
Pclasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a  large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thac 
/.  c).  (Respecting  the  peninsuhi  in  general  see 
Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
MomU  Alkot,  Thestalyy  and  Epinu,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ;  Lieats»  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 
ILcc) 

ATHRIBIS,  A'THLIBIS  (Herod,  ii  166;  Ptd. 
iv.  6.  §§  41,  61 ;  Plin.  t.  9.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
''AB?n€is*Aedppaeis:  Eth,  'Aepiiirris  or* AeXiilrifs), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  direrges  fh)m  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  r^ons  Athribis  among  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  §  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvitis  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribb 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Augustanmica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  fitmi  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athrilns  and  Panopolis  denominate  "  the 
most  great  goddess.**  Thrijjiis  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Am\m  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified. 
Wilkinson  (^Matmers  and  Cttstoms,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribb  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion-headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
cot  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  Atrieb  or  Triebf  at  the  point  where 
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the  modem  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  from  the  Nile, 
rejjresent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  ore 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thripbds  (Coptic 
Athr^bi).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medemet  Ashayth.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fidlen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
nin&  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Oil 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  are  found  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Germanicus:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought ;  and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  small  grotto 'tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  preser^'ed.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  u  a  Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  "  sepulchre  of  Hermeius,  son  of 
Archibius."  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  of  caldned  bones.  Vestiges  also  are 
found  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athribis,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  48 ;  Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ATHRYS.    [Tantrus,] 

ATHYRAS  (^Aaw/Hw),  a  river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (PtoLiiL  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  8.  18.  §  47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calls  it  also  Py- 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA.     [AunuooKES.] 

ATI'NA  ('Arfm:  Eth,  Atinas,  5ti8>  1.  An  an- 
cient and  important  dty  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  (^Mel/d),  and  about 
12  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerful  city  (^Atina  potms,  Aen.  vii.  630) 
long  before  the  foundation  of  Borne,  and  Martial  also 
terms  it  "prisca  Atina"  (x.  92.  2.):  the  former 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a  Latin  dty,  but  from  its 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a  Vol- 
scian  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  frxmi  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
toiy.  In  B.  a  313  it  was  (according  to  some  anna- 
lists)  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  X.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  praefectura,  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  dtizens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in- 
ferior position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
favourable  contrast  between  its  popuktion  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Us  friend  and  client  Cn.  Pkn- 
dus,  and  was  included  in_Jhe  Terentine  tribe. 
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(Hud.  16.)  At  a  Babseqnent  period  it  became  a 
mnnicipAl  town,  with  the  ordinary  privileges  and 
majHstrates ;  bat  though  it  received  a  military  colony 
under  Kero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  from  noroeroos  inscriptiona,  that  it  continaed 
to  be  a  considerable  place  nnder  the  Boman  empire. 
(Ub,  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
I  62;  Murat  Inter,  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  OrdL 
Jn$er,  140,  1678,  2285,  &c.) 

Slias  Italicua  alludes  to  ita  cold  and  derated 
atoatioB  {^mcnU  nivoto  de$cendent  Atma,  viiL  398), 
and  the  modem  city  of  Atina  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  i^acea  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  from  its  own  position  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, but  fr6m  its  being  surrounded  by  high  and 
bleak  mountains,  especially  towards  the  south.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blotks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  only  a  portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  dty;  their  extent  and 
magnitude  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  importance  in 
very  eariy  times.  Of  Roman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a  grand  scale,  substmctions 
of  a  temple,  and  fragments  of  other  building,  bo- 
sides  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. (RomancUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  36 1 ;  Craven,  A bruzzij 
vol.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  ValU  di  Dicmo.  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumeimtes  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Colaniartan,  where  it  is  called  the  "  prae- 
fectura  Atenas."*  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atinates;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
aaoertained  by  the  ruins  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Atena^  about  5  miles  N.  of  Za  Sola, 
These  ccmsist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tions have  also  been  discovered  on  tlie  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  its  territory  nrast  have  extended  as  hr 
as  La  PoUOf  about  5  miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  ground,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  "  in  campo 
AtinatL"  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Xt». 
Colon,  p.  209 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  BfdleU.  deW 
Intt  1847,  p.  1570  [E-  H.  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  ('Atij^oWo  :  Eth.  'ATtrrdr, 
-orof),  a  mountainous  district  in  Blyria,  north  of 
Ifolossis  and  east  of  Paranaea,  through  which  the 
AoQs  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rode  in  dimate.  The  Atintaoes  are  first  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Ambradots  in  their  hivasion  of  Pdopoonasus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanes  and  Mdossi  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Thuc  il  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and- 
tbe  Bomans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
B.  o.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
B.  c  168,  it  wa3  induded  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Bomans  divided  Macedonia.  (liv. 
xxviL  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vil 
pL  326 ;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Seykx,  t.  v.  'lAA^pioi ;  Lycophr. 
1043;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vdL  iv.  pi  118.) 

ATLAKTES  CArAorrcf ),  a  people  m  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oaaes  formed 
by  aalt  hiSa,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (JSahara\ 
ten  days' journey  W.  of  the  Atarantes,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  using 
any  livi^  thmg  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  deep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mehi,  L  8.  §  5;  Plin. 
V.  8;  respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atarantbs.)  Herodotus  adda,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (i.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills;  but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Renndl,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  f^m  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satis^Eu^tory. 
(RenneU,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  iL  pp.  301,  311; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  vd.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  243.)         [P.  S.] 

ATLA'NTICUM  mare.  The  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically ;  and  such  a  view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing (^  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it 

The  word  Ocean  (jrtKtetvSs)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a  sense  entirely  difierent  from  that  in  which 
we  use  it  In  the  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gala),  a  Titanic  ddty  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (Hes.  Theog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Hom. 
//.  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a  stream  or  river 
(expressly  so  caJled)  endrding  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  Bwv  y4vtais  and  UtrTtp  yivtats  Tdyrtcoi 
rmicrai.  {II.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum,  with 
reference,  says  Servius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  aU  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stare  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (/Z.  v.  5, 6,  xviii 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. {Od.  X.,  xi.,  xii.)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  in^ppos 
(Jhwing  bachoardi)y  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquamtance  with  the  tides  of  the  At- 
lantic;  but  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  u  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Hom.  IL  xviii. 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog.  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a  vague  knowledge  of  the 
waten  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  withui 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  be^  to  be 
correci>d  by  podtive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Struts  at  a  very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  suspidon,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof^  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  thia  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotna  with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  :  and. the 
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qne8ti<m  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  tlie 
great  authoritf  of  Ptolemy  on  the  negative  dde 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing  independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  Of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Eorope, 
viiule  iheir  connection  aronnd  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constanUy  nsed  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Arabicus  SmusJ, 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natural 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  1>y  late 
writers, 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufiSdent  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  tbe-earth  (ii.  21, 23,  iv.^,  36);  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  lie  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceanij  teas.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
m^ority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ooean,  which  we  have  retiuned,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  -introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a  confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Boman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Boman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth,  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Ooeanus ; 
'while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticus  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
la,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Euroype  and  Asia,  as  ^  sea  beyond  the  Pillan  (of 
Hercules)  which  it  called  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (^  l{« 
<mi\4wy  ^dXaffffa  ^  'ArXorrlj, — ^fem.  a^j.  of  "At- 
Xas, — Ka\€0fi4vri:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Meaitensnean,  or  the  sea  toUhin  the  Pillars 
(il  hn-its  *HpaKX§luv  tmiXAv  i^(i\a0'o'a,  Aristot 
Meteor,  n.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  1-3;  Plut  Pomp,  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  as^gned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atlas].  j(Oomp.  Enrip.  Hippol,  S  ;  Aristot. 
Prob,  xxvL  54.)  Both  names  are  constantiy  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  fbnn  of  iheO%UerSea(ii  f{«  i^^Ucur. 
va^  il  dierhs  ^dkairra.  Mare  Externum,  Mare  Ex- 
terius)  ;  outeTf  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantiy  used  is  that  of 
the  OreatSea  (^  fi^yd\-!9  ^dXnurtraj  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinctioa  to  aU  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western Seaot  Ooean  (*Effw4ptos  'fixcoy^  Strrucbs 
and  Hvtrfwchs  ouua^hs,  Hesperiom  Mam).  The  use 
of  these  aames,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a  mere  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  ahandooed;  and  some  in^cations 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  Uter 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  ofUside  o/edl  the 
seas  ofihe  worlds  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Enrip. 
Orest,  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
all-eDcix^ing  river  to  Uie  #ea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  thongh  not  by  all)  to  sur- 
round the  inhabited  worid ;  and  this  encircling  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
work  de  MvndOj  fiilsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded l>y  the  Atlantic  Sea  (^b  r^s  ^ArXayruais 
Ko^ov/iivris  da\dff<nis  Tfpifptqfi4yn:  and,  again, 
ir4\aryos  8^,  rh  fih^  !{«  r^t  olxovfiivris,  'ArAa^rf- 
Khy  Kokuratf  Kcd  6  ^Hiccaybt,  ircpi^^wv  ^/uas),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simply 

Similarly  Cicero  (Somn,  Scip,  6)  inscribes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  island,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  AilantiCf  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  mari^  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum, 
quem  Oceanum,  appellatis  in  tenis).  When  he 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  ishinds  on  the  aurface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  sub  Jin. ;  on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  tins  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr, 
Eratosth.  pp.  71,  foIL,  and  Groskurd^s  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  «arth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  "  so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  fix>m  the  great  size  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same'  parallel;"  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  d)jection,  remarkable  for  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  ma^  he  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  islands)  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  L  p.  5,  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  iL  p.  1 12.) 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gul&  **^  from 
the  outer  sea  "  (JkiA  r^t  il<u  hahArrTis  Karii  rhy 
&K€avhVj  where  the  -exact  sense  of  Kord  is  not  dear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfe  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  ase  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (i^  hrhs  Koi  Koff  rifua  ktyofityti 
ddkarra)  on  the  W.  Of  his  apjdication  of  the 
name  AtUmtio  to  the  whole  of  the  suirounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  L  p.  32  (icol  m^  <fv^ 
povt  if  raaa  'ArXayrix^  ddXao'0'a,  wal  fui?a<rra  ij 
Korh  fit€riftJSplay)f  and  in  jnr.  p.  689,  where  ho 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  ran  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  iL  p.  130,  he  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atiantic  **  (rp6s  re  rrip 
i(pav  ^dXarray  irol  rV  yoriop  ttjs  'ArAamic^i). 
Simikriy  Eratosthenes  had  spcdoen  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extendhtg  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (ji^xpt 
ToD  'ArXayTiicoD  Ttkdyovtf  Strab.  zvL  p.  767t 
where  there  is  no  occasica  for  Letronne's  oonjectnral 
emendation,  'At^ioviJcoS,  a  name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  OoeanuSj  as  the 
name  of  the  Atiantic  Ooean,  by  writers  about  Strsbo^s 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  {Leg,MaiiU,  12), 
Sallnst  (Jug,  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  (Carm, 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  ViigU  (Gtorg,  vr,  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  {B.  G. 
Ui.  7,  tMxre  Oceatwm)^  Catullus  (Carm  114,  6), 
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and  Orid  (ifet  viL  267,  Ooeam  mare).  It  Bhonld 
hvn  been  stated  earlier  that  Polybios  calb  it  the 
Outer  and  Cfreat  Sea  (iii.  S7.  §§  10,  11,  r^r  !(« 
Kid  fuyd\iiv  Tpo<rayop€von4tnfiv) ;  and  in  another 
passage  he  aajs  that  it  was  called  by  some  'fixfoi^t, 
by  others,  t^  'ArKatrruehr  it4\eeyos  (xvL  29.  §  6). 

Of  the  geographers  subsequent  to  Strabo,  Mela 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirelj  surroonded 
br  the  Ocean,  firom  which  it  reoeiTes  foor  seas,  one 
from  the  N.,  two  from  the  &,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  W.  (i.  1),  meaning  the  same  four  gul£i  which 
are  specified  by  Strabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Meiditerranean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  without  the  Straits,  undor  the  name 
of  Oceanus,  as  ingetu  infimtumque  peloffuty  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lie?  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atlanticwn  (iii.  1). 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (iL  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  Atianticus  Oceanus  (i  5).  Pliny 
tfpeaks  of  it  as  puure  Atlanticum,  ab  aim  magnum 
(^iil  5.  8.  10> 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  thern^  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  (i  ZvrtKhs 
inctoMhSf  iL  5.  §  3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  bonndaiy 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  part  of  Hm 
latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (viL  5.  §  2,  Yui.  4. 
§  2,  13.  §  2). 

Agathemerus  (iL  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(^  fuydXri  dd\aaaa)  surrounding  the  whole  in> 
lyabited  world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  di£brent  names  according  to  the 
difierent  regions ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Esstem  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
on  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (^  fcotf'  iifuis  ^d- 
Aotrira,  the  Mediterranean)  is  fiUed,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  ('Emr^ptoj  *ClKtaphs\  and,  icot* 
^{oxV,  the  Atlantic  Sea  (^Arkarrucw  riKigyos), 
In  another  passage  (iL  4)  he  says  that  Lusitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (rp^  r^  Smt- 
fwc^  'Hiccai^),  and  that  Tarracooensis  extends  from 
the  Ocean  and  tke  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a  precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  ftirther  N.,  is 
not  quite  dear. 

According  to  Dionysius  Feriegetes,  the  earth  is 
surrounded  on  ereiy  side  by  the  **  stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  "  (of  course  a  mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  "ArXos  i<rw4pios,  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vL  27^-42; 
oomp.  Eustath.  Comm.  and  Bemhardy,  Anstot  ad 
loc;  also  oomp.  Priscian,  Perieg,  37,  M.,  and  72, 
whone  he  uses  the  phrase  AthtUit  ab  unda;  Avien. 
Descr,  Orb.  19, 77,  folL,  gurgUU  Hetperu,  aequorie 
HeaperU  tractm^  398,  Atkmtei  vie  aeqturu,  409, 
Hetperii  aequorie  undam).  At  r.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  ytlrctv  ^CiKWPoio  wp5s  4<r- 
v4pov.  Agathemerus,  Dionysius,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Avienus,  describe  the  four 
great  gulfs  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienus  (^Or.  MariL  pp.  80,  foD.)  distinguishes 
frxm  the  all-Bunounding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 


SW.  coast  of  Spun  and  the  KW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  Atlantietu  nmif,  and  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  {gurgee  hie 
noetri  maris;  oomp.  390,  fell,  where  Oceamts^ 
pcmtus  maximus,  gwrget  aras  ambiens,  parens 
nostri  maris,  is  distinguished  from  Hesperius  aestus 
atque  Atlanticum  solum) ;  and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds  (402, 403): 

**  Huno  usus  olim  dixit  Oceanum  vetus, 
Alterqne  dixit  mos  Atlanticum  mare." 

Suidas  defines  the  term  'ArAoyruc^  reXdryri  as 
indudmg  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
{'Eow4pu>s  fixcoy^s  irol  'E^s),  and  all  unnavigable 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
('ArAavrlt  ddkarra  6  ^CiKewds). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  tho 
name  as  Atkmteus  Oceamis  (Ckud.  Nupt.  Hon.  et 
Mar.  280,  Frob.  et  Ofyb.  Cons.  35),  and  Atlanteus 
Gurges  (Stat.  AchilL  L  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Meditenranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea^  or  of  the  Ocean  (to'  riis  daXdmis 
Tifs  *ArKarrucfis  ard/utj  Scymn.  Ch.  138 ;  Oceani 
Ostium,  Cic.  Leg.  ManiL  12;  Stiab.  iiL  p.  139> 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  first  de« 
tailed  account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno^  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  c.  500,  witit 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a  Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  his  positions  is  attended  wiUi 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  oat  that  he 
advanced  as  fex  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  Diet.  ofBiog.  art  JEToiMia.] 
Pliny's  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
feir  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined. 
(iL  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco^  to 
explore  the  Atiantio  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plm.  I  c.) 
Himilco's  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  oontents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  felL,  375,  fell.)  He  dis- 
covered the  British  isUmds,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  feur  months'  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  aj^pears  to  have  given  a  formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  cafans,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shoak 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  tmnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  supposed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  durkness  (Hesiod  ap. 
Schol.  Apdl.  Bhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pmd.  Nem.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability^  that  theae  exaggerations  wero 
purposely  difiused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod.  iL  102  ;  Aristot.  Meteor.  iL  1,  13,  i/tr. 
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Avac.  136;  Plat.  Tkn,  p.  24, 25,  comp.  Atlantis; 
Theophrast.  HUt  Plant,  iv.  6.  §  4;  Scylaz,  p.  53; 
Said.  $,  V.  ivKana  T^Xdyrj,  'ArXaprucd  Tfkdfyri; 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  ArittoL  Jfeteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, KriL  Untersueh,  vol.  iL  p.  6^,  (dl^  who  ex> 
plaiiu  the  stories  of  the  shallows  and  sea-weed  as 
refierring  to  the  extraordioary  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  woald  present 
at  low  water  to  Tojagen  preTionslj  unacquainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discovery  in  ^e  Atlantic  are  those  cf  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  b.  c.  334) 
round  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  Tcpl  ToD  ifK^avov  and  vcp/oSof  rrjs  yvftf 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  {Diet  o/Biog.  s,  r.);  the  voyage  of  Pciybius, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya]  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Bomans  with 
the  British  isles  [BRixANinA].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  great  high* 
way  of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  sesA  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gamed  respecting  it  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geographers  are  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Agathemerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  thcdr  discussion  does  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circumnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  speoial  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following :  Ockakus  Ga- 
DiTAKiTS,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  nuiy  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  between  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  lias 
been  seen  above,  some  geographere  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  sense: 
Ocean 08  Cantab eb  (KavrdSpios  &K(ay6s:  Bay 
cf  Biscay) f  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Mark  Gallicum  or  Ocean  us 
Galucus,  oflf  the  NW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  ihe  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel :  and  Mare  Britannicum 
or  OcEANUS  Britannicus,  the  £.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover y  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and  the  Bhenus 
(Rhine).  AH  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceanus  Septentrionalis.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  a^acent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortunatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries^  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (^  'ArXmn-U  i^oj  :  Eth.  'At- 
AaiT«wi,  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Tim.;  SchoL  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.  327),  the  IslaTui  ofAUaSf  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24),  and  the  Critias 
(pp.  108, 113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a  part 
of  a  conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  Sais 
in  Eeypt  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greexs  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particuUr  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefiUhers,  the  priest  infonus  Soloii 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  too.  Tlus 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  Strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Phito's  idea,  not  £ur  from  it),  lay  an  island  (whidi 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagers 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  caUed  (i.  e.  the  AtUmtic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (t.  e.  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  r^[ardcd 
as  but  a  harbour,  having  a  narrow  entrance;  but 
that  is  really  a  sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a  continent 
(Tim.  p.  24,  e--25,  a.). 

The  above  passage  b  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a  vast  continent)  between  which  and  tho 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  tho  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  that  called  AtUmtis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  T3rrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  allies,  repelled  tt^e 
invaders,  and  restored  the  tiberty  of  idl  the  peoples 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afterwards 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  engulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunken 
ishmd.  (Tim.  p.  25,  a — d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e^ 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor* 
tunately  lost  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  ia 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
legend),  he  particularly  marks  the  foct  that,  of  tho 
two  piuties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athc- 
nians  were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
but  the  Atlantines  tlie  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a  mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  Evenor,  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a  particular  description.  (Crit.  p.  113,  o— e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pcurs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a  partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  €€ 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a  minute  description  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ;  of  tho 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  loftj 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  climate,  il$  irrigation  by  natural 
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moistore  it.  the  winter,  and  bj  a  sjstem  of  aquedilcts 
in  the  snmmer,  its  mineral  Wedtli,  its  abundance  in 
all  spedes  of  useful  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
'vrorlu  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  eypedaily 
at  the  rojal  residences.  We  hare  also  a  full  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  ofder;  their  just  and 
simple  govenmient,  and  the  oaths  bj  which  they 
Iwond  themselves  to  obey  it;  their  laws,  which  en- 
joined abstinence  finom  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  submission  to  the  supreme  dynasty  of  the  famUy 
of  Atlas,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
generations,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
tlieir  founder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
continued  in  a  state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  baMd 
on  wisdom,  virtue,  temperance,  and  mutual  regard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previously  related.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
in  their  nature  was  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human,  so  that  the  human  character  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity:  no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  whidi  gives  happiness,  they  bdieved  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  resbond  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
nioDed  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
vrords  which  are  lost  with  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  ve  fidsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  l^end,  have  exensised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
That  it  was  erUirelif  an  invention  of  PUto's,  is 
hardly  credible  ;  for,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
assertion  that  ^e  story  is  *'  strange  but  altogether 
true  "  {Tim,  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  drunatic 
spirit,  we  have  still  the  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity,  first,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Scholiast  on 
Plato  {Bepub.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Attan  tines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
pepU  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
Diodorus  also  refers  to  this  war  (iiL  53).  Then, 
the  l^end  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a  very  similar 
stocy,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a  Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phry^an  Midas; 
and  Strabo  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
ptnnpus  and  Apollodorus,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  iskmd  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(McfwWr,  MipowtSf  the  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Uesiod  in  the  sense  of  endowed  with  the  /acuity  of 
articulate  speech  :  Aelian,  V,  H.  iii.  18,  oomp.  the 
Kotes  of  Perizonius;  Strab.  viL  p.  299:  oomp.  Ter> 
toll,  de  PalUo,  2.) 

Diodorus,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a  form  very  similar  to  Plato's  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  isUnd,  that  the  Tyr- 
rhsiians,  having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
pUnned  an  expedition  to  colonize  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  V.  19,  20)  Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  isUmd;  and  he  differs  from  Plato  by 
referring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Piiusanias  rcUtes 
that  a  Cacian  Euphemus  had  told  him  of  a  voyage 
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duritig  which  he  had  been  carried  by  tlie  force  of 
the  winds  into  the  outer  sea,  *^  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail;  where  he  came  to  desert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  Islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  isknds  JUnvpHts  "  (i.  23.  §  5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ;  unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Produs  (ad  PlaL 
Tim.  p.  55)  from  the  Aethiopica  of  Marcellus,  that 
there  were  seven  isUmds  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Amman,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  kst  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  large  island  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Atiantic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important 

The  chief  variatians  of  opinion,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respecting  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  Ab  to  theur  origin^  some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  pnrely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  philosophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  affording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Westem  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  ilmerica  was  not  altogether 
unlmown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  siff' 
nificance  of  the  leg^,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  "golden  age;*'  others,  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology;  and  oUiers  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  poUty: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeusf  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  £ftvour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  fiur  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fad,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pnra 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a  lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  inhabited  earth.  That  the  fiibulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Islandt  of  the  Blest.  [Fobtumatab  Iksulab.] 
But  still,  important  parts  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for ;  its  mythologi<»l  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  EgyiAian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  strong  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  from  the  extreme  improbabiHty 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  AUantic,  uid  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  siie  return ;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  potsibility  of  such  a  voyage.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  sncicnts  may  be  gathened  up  in  da  few 
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words.  Prochis  {ad  Tka,  p.  24)  tells  tis  tliat 
Crmntor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  tbo 
ftooonnt  for  a  history,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
mcurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  ccmtemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poeeidonios,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly tme;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  eqoal  brevity 
(yi.  31.  8.  36).  Bat  of  fiir  more  importance  than 
these  direct  references,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  haye  prevailed  more  or  less  nrom  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a  small  portiou 
of  its  surface,  and  that  thane  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent.  Some  state- 
ments to  this  efiect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atlanticum  Mark].  Mela  expressly 
affirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entiiSc  hypothetds,  can  no  longer  be  detennined;  but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Seneca*s  Medea^  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.  375, 
et  seq.): — 

"  Venient  annis  saecula  seris, 
Qulbus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes; 
Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.** 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  **  J)e  Novo 
Orbey  an  cognUus  fuerit  veteribus  (voUiL  p.  251— 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldf  s  KriHsche 
UnUfrtuchungen  iiber  die  hittoruche  Entwicielung 
der  geographischen  Ketmtnist^  der  neuen  WeU^ 
Beriin,  1826. 

One  point  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  on  either 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  oontinent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  n^roes  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  &r  from  the  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadeirus,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  dty 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (^Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivablo  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  trao  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.    On  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atiantines  and  the  Greeks 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.3 

ATLAS  ("AtXo*:  adj.  "krXns^  fern.  'KrXmnist 
*KrKaan'tK6sy  Atlanticns,  AtiantSus),  a  name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  NW.  dT  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  difierent  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  andents.  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atiantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  £.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (JSOhHra)  on  the  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extait  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  farther  E.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
difierent  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  of  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  hind  of  North  Central  Africa  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a  sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  yean  that  any  spproach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountam  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writera  have  fiUlen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  phtusible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast;  the 
Country  of  Wld  Beasts  (i^  3i7pu65)}f)  &of  theformer ; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (y^^tiftos  teal,  iyu- 
ipot  9tiv&s  K<d  iprifios  irdtnay^  comp.  iv.  184,  sub 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (h^i^  ^^dftfiris)  from 
Thebes  in  Egjrpt  to  the  Pillara  of  Hercules.  A  si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (^Bekd-d-Jerid)-^ 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  oii 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  tme  physical  geography  of  the 
region  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  tme  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  TeU  and  the  Sakdra)^  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
ore  districts  between  the  two,  where  tiie  cultivatioii 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chiefly,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a  continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Telly  or  com-growing  country,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Leeeer  OjLeven  the  Great  Atlaa. 
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(terms  themselves  fkr  from  definite),  but  that  it  even 
extends,  in  some  places  (as  in  TmU)^  beyond  the 
latter  diain;  that  the  fbAoro,  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-bmd,  which  the  name 
is  commonly  understood  to  denote;  that  the  pahn- 
growing  oa»et  (wu^)  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atho,  bat  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
bat  also  on  the  S.  maigin  of  the  main  chain  of  numn- 
(ains;  and  that,  where  any  oontinaoDS  tract  can  be 
maHced  ont  as  a  bdt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Teil  and  the  Sakara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pastmre-landy  with  nomeroosfimit-trees  of  various 
species.  The  TeU  is  fonned  by  a  series  of  valleys  or 
river-basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains 
near  the  oosst,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  MaroecOf 
into  extensive  pislns,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
chjuracter,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  kwer  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded;  but,  as 
they  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs. 
The  soathem  lunit  of  the  TeU  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  marked  chain  of  mountain;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  upon  the  TeU;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  TunU,  the  main  chidn  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tett  even  reaches  its  southern  sidt. 

To  the  S.  of  the  TeU,  the  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a  space  which  can 
be  tolersbly  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  numing  in  the  general  directioD  of  WSW.  to 
£N£.  finom  t^  extreme  S.  of  the  empiro  of  ifaroooo, 
in  about  28^^  or  29^^  N.  ht,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33^  and  34^.  As  for  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  veiy  imperfect  data  w«  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a  depression  between  the 
S.  skipeo  of  the  Athu  system  and  the  high  table- 
hnd  of  the  Great  Desert  It  thus  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  the  *'  Barbaiy  States,"  or  that 
portion  of  North  Afirica  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
work!,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Afirica,  peopled 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundaiy  lies  tiie  great  simdy  desert  which 
we  commonly  odl  the  Seiara;  to  the  N.)  the  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tinction being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pdago.  The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary u  "  a  vast  archipdago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  e]re  a  lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages.  Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a  huge  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  tlMse  plan- 
tations,  as  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  oS  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peadi,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side."  (Carette,  VAl- 
girie  MeridumaU,  in  the  Exploration  Scient\fique 
de  tAlghit,  voL  iL  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  oon- 
foonded  by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palms,  a 
term,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  co^ne  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus's 
"  Country  of  Wild  Beasts,"  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  case  in  lus  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  ptpy 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  phuns.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  lifo,  receiving  the  oom  of  the  TeU,  and  giv- 
ing their  fruits  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy 'desert  A  particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  pomts  only  indkated  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  Tsff  and  the  iSoAara  b  assigned  by  the  difierence 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  :  the  eastern,  or  basin  of  lake 
MekiTf  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  baan  aiM- 
Eodnaj  far  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  up^  SheUf  (the  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  is  afanoet  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a  general  yiew  of  the  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  AUas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  maigin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  menti<med  above  as  the  southern 
Hmit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Ghir  or  JRa$  Afemi,  about  30°  35'  N.  kt ; 
and  the  E.  extremity  is  formed  by  the  N£.  point  of 
Tunis,  Jioi  Addar  or  C.Bon,  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  &,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley;  but  this  hitter  range  is  reg^ed  by 
the  best  geqgraphere  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atbs.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  A  the,  proceeds  in  the  direction 
above  mdicated  as  for  as  Jebel  MUisin,  S.  of  the  city 
of  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  bnmch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  ofJdtei  Hadrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atku,  which  tenninates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C. 
Nun  and  C,  JvbL  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ran^'cs 
branchout,in3lO30'N.hitand4O60'W.l<Mig.  It 
here  divides  into  twoparts;  one  of  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  HighAUae,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  thv 
W.  maigin  of  the  river  Midwia  (the  ancient  Malvu 
or  Mdodiath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  moutli 
of  that  river  and  on  the  fivntier  of  Morocco.  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N,  Morocco, 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a  common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  prebently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this  so-called 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  prcsen'e  a  continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  goographfi|;B  assign  that 
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character  to  another  range,  which  they  call  the  Great 
A  dot  J  numiog  from  the  same  moostam  knot,  with  an 
inclination  more  to  the  £.,  forming  the  SE.  margin 
of  the  yalley  of  tiie  Afuhiia,  and,  after  an  apparent 
depreesion  about  the  frontier  of  MaroccOj  where  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jebel 
AmouTf  m  the  meridian  of  ShenheUj  and  thence 
continuing,  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C.  Bon.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  pear  the  coast ' 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muhoia 
to  that  of  the  Mejerdak  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tunis,  runs  another  chain,  commoiUy  oJled  the 
Lener  AiUu^  idiich  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  High  AUcu  of  N.  Marocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  riewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  wlu^  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  m 
number  and  directioa,  and  the  "nUeys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tell:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  vaUeys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  dcBned  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Coruiantinehf  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atkuf  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied  also  to  the  wl^le  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Qreat  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  -waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  pee  lost  in  the  sands,  after  wintering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbary.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  anil  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a  few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mvivna  (Molochath)  and  Mejerdah  (Ba- 
gradas). Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara;  while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  cir. 
cuitous  course  through  the  Icmgitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  &11  dureoUy  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountams  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carette  remarks 
(p.  36)  that  "in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
bi^n  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them." 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Marocco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  diffisrs  from  the 
mountains  on  tiie  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a  tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  thb  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.     [Mauretakia:  Numioia.]     The  tiame 
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of  Atl.\8  seems  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Mauretania  (Tlngitana), 
that  is,  not  E.  of  Sie  Molochath.  The  earUest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fid>ulou8  character  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requues  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
under  Atlas  m  the  Dictionary  q/*  Mythology  and 
Biography, 

As  a  purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occurs 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a  chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlaktes.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  apd  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  smnmit  was  said  to  be  invi^le:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
&r  accurate,  that  the  highest  sununits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report, 
and  no  data  are  assign^  to  fix  the  precise  locidity. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  foUowing 
andent  legends,  Diodorus  (iii  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
TRrronis  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  wluch  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugnrthine  War  brought  the 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Mauretania;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  tho 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
Q&  Uie  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Pyrin  (A^/uy),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Idrdr-n-Deren,  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name,  Jebel-  TedUt,  The 
name  of  Deren  is  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xviL  p.  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a  mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  runs  out  an  offset  (t/k^tovs)  forming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Ampelusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  mountain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  3yrtes  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  from  the  mythologers  *'  caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  verticc,  sed  sustinere 
quoque  dictus  est"  (iii.  10.  §  1).  Pliny  (v.  1) 
places  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autololcs,  through  whom, 
he  says,  b  the  rood  "  ad  montem  Africao  vel  fabw- 
losissimum  Atlantem."  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  tho  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  were 
filled  with  a  religious  horror  by  the  silence  of  its 
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solitudes  and  Its  vast  height,  reaching  abore  the 
clouds  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  night, 
fires  were  seen  blaung  on  its  crests,  its  valleys  were 
enlivened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  Aegipans  and 
Satyrs,  and  resounded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
Antes  and  with  the  clang  of  drnms  and  cymbals. 
He  then  allades  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventnies  of  Hercules  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  voyage  of  Polybins,  he  ]dace8  it  in  the  extreme 
S.  of  Hauretania,  near  the  promontoiy  of  Hercules, 
oppodte  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  Manretania,  had  been  de- 
posed by  Claudius,  a  war  arose  with  a  native  chief- 
tain Aedemon,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  far 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Kcman  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insinuates  that  the  Bomans  of  eques- 
trian nmk,  who  commanded  the  expediticm,  were 
more  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  than  on  making 
in<{uirie8  in  the  service  of  science:  they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  contemporary,  Suetonius 
Panlinus,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  cros^ 
the  Athu: — a  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Marocco 
mountains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  cromed  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thme  War.  He  coi^Brmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a  express.  He  also  gained  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  far 
as  the  river  Geb.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a  similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  herb 
empkorbia,  Solinus  (c  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Pliny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  pofaits  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Blauretania  Tingitana,  a  mountain  called 
Atlas  Hikob  (^AtAoi  4\dTro»v)  in  6°  long,  and 
33°  1 0'  N.  lat,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cnsa 
(iv.  1.  §  2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  (^AtAut  fifiCw\  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
36*>  30*  N.  lat  (ib.  §  4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
montories, which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain;  but  of  the  mland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (Shaw,  TraveU,  ^;  PelHssier, 
Ifivtoiret  historiques  et  geograpbiques  tur  TA  Igerie, 
in  the  Exploration,  ^.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  Account  of  Marocco,  p.  10;  Ritter,  Erd' 
btnde,  roL  L  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMITAE.    [Adramitae.] 

ATRAE  or  HATRAE  CAt/nu,  Herodian  iii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.;  t&  "Arpo,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 
Ixxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eth,  'Arpiiyoi: 
Al  JIatkrf  Joum,  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days'  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a  small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tharthar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  fiaveS). 
Herodianus  (L  c)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
hill;  and  Ammianus  (JL  c.)  caUs  it  Vetu8  ojppidwn 
in  media  soUtudine  pontttm  olimque  desertum. 
Zonarss  caUs  it  ir6\ir  *hp6iu>v,  Mannert  (v.  2) 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  fitifiirpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  §  13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
corruption  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ne- 
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cessary:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  hiter  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  fiifjidrpa.  The  ruins  of 
Al  Bathr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  dty,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layiuid  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  tb  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
(^Ninecek  and  its  JiemainSy  vol.  L  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Hatkr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  very 
full  and  bteresting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Res,  vol.  ii. 
c.35.)  It  appears  fipom  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trajan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timiusSeverus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  dty 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  olf 
war  having  been  burnt  by  "  Greek  fire,"  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  Uttunen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hutra,  "  a  sceptre" — i.  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment [v.] 

ATRAX  CArpo^,  also  *ATpaic(a,  Steph.  B. ;  Ptol. 
ill  13.  §  42:  Eth.  *ATpdKios),  a  Perrhaebian  town 
in  Thcssaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  ol  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxiL  15,  comp.xxxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  left,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a  height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gum^ao.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhiro-pSliko  (StSi/po- 
w^Aucoi),  a  pkce  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  phice  foundations  of  an  Hellenio  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  iiL  p.  368,  TcL  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRE'BATES  or  ATBEBATI  CArpdearoi, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  usqb  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  who  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  time  (B.  G, 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somsne  and  the  Schelde,  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetocenna  (B,  G,  viiL 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  ArraSj  in  Uie  modem 
French  department  pf  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  Scarpe. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar's  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preser\'ed  in 
Arras,  and  in  the  name  of  Artois,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  is  called  Adertisus  Pagus.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  ojd  province  of  Artoisj  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atrecht,  the 
German  mqne  of  ArraSy  is  still  nearer  to  the  funii 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar's  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  .57,  the  Atrebates 

supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (B,  G. 

ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 

Xervii,  by  Caesur,  in  the  battle  onrHhc  ban  lis  of 
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the  Sombre.  {B,  G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gare  the  Afa^ 
bates  a  king,  named  Comm  (£.  G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  indnoe  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man snpremacjT.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
during  Caesar's  second  expedition  (▼.  22).  Though 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  Atrebi^  fnm  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  libertj,  as  a  reward 
foe  Comm's  services,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Comm,  the  Belgian  joined 
liis  coontiymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vercingetorix.  {B.  G,  viL  76.)  He  finallj 
submitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
nnder  the  empire.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (TreMlius 
PolL  GaUim.  c  6,  and  the  notes  of  Sahnasius,  Hisi. 
Aug.  Scriptoruy  pp.  280, 614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATREBATU  QKrpt%6^toi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attre- 
hfiXxm  ixt  Sikhester.  [Bblgae.]        [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  (*ATp<nroTijH>,  Strib.xLpp.524 
— 526;  ^krpoirdrios  MijSfo,  Strab.  xL  pp.  523 — 
.')29;  *hrmaria  and  'Arpovdrtts,  ^ph.  B. ; 
TpoTonH^,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5 ;  Atropatene,  Plin.  vi.  13.) 
Stnibo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
preat  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  VLeyiKn^  Media 
Magna;  the  other  ^  Arpowdrios  Mriiia  or  ^  'Arpo- 
warriv^.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  westof  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (L  c.)  affirms  that  Atropatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Soi,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a  part  of 
the  Modes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  £.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended £.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  £.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Axerbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atropes,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  imder  the  last  Dareius,  and,  by  a  careful 
and  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  in  tranonitting  lus  crown  to 
a  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  witli 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,29;  Strab.  xvL  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  brmg  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  dunng  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates,  (Tac.  Arm,  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NVV.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Choatras,  Montes  Cadusii,  and  M.  lasonius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdistan^  RowandiZj  and  Azerbaijan). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Hymania). 
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It  had  ako  a  lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523) 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiah. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 

523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 

4\  Stephanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6),  Gazaca 
rdCoKa).  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first:  *'  Tlie 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a  city  atuated  in  a  plain  and  in  a  strong 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Parthian  war."  It  has  been  inferred 
firom  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  diflercnt 
places;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-dtadel,  especially  as  he  ddds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adclphius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  "  it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Aiaxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene." Colonel  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Joum. 
.(vol.  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  different  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  M^la 
Magna^  now  Uamaddn.  [Ecbatana.]        [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  harassed  Britam.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism; 
also  that  they  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attacotti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a  detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  NoHUa;  where  we  have  the 
Attacotti  Honoriani  Seniores^  and  the  Attacotti 
Honoriam  Juniores ;  the  former  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  (Aiteachtuatk) 
take  a  far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.d.  56 
and  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  tme  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir-Bolgs.  [R.G.L.] 

ATTACUM  C'Attoicoi':  Attca  near  Calatagvd), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
described  on  an  inscription  as  a  municipium, 
MuKioiP.  Attacens.  (PtoL  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  (^KrriXtta,  'Atto- 
Kiai  Eih,*firraXt{>i).  1.  Adtyof  Pamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Ca- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a  dty  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum.  Accord  • 
ingly  he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  PUny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  Adalia^  now  the 
largest  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Duden  Su.  Strabo  describes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a  high  rock,  and  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  falls 
over  a  rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  tins  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  {Kara- 
moftta,  p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  "  there  arc  only  two  small  rivers,  both  of 
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wluch  gfide  qnieUy  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
beach,  and  can  bj  no  means  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Catarrhactes."  Bat  there  are  manj 
small  rivnlets  which  torn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rash  directly  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea;  and  if  these 
livolets  were  anited,  they  woold  form  a  large  body 
of  water.  (Beaafbrt.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
ia  full  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
mouths  stalactites  were  obserred.  It  is  Teiy  pro- 
bable, then,  that  t^  lower  coarse  of  this  river  may 
have  undergone  great  changes  smce  Strabo*s  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  en.  D'Anville 
considered  Adatia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
be  farther  east  at  a  pUce  called  LaarOf  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identi^ing  AdaUa  and 
Olbia;  bat  this  erroneoas  opinion  is  fonnded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptdemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited  ^clafiia.  The  houses 
and  walls  oontam  many  fragments  of  scnlptore  and 
odomns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  ootaide  of  the 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  odamns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Boman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
AdaHa  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Ana  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times;  and  it  is  an  ezoellent  site  for  a  dty.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
"  and  thence  saUed  to  Antioch."  (i4ctf,  ziv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attaha,  with  the 
epigraph  ^ArraXtttw. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  AdaliOy  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo's  authority.  About 
34  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  andent  dty,  on  an  devated  fiat 
with  three  predpitous  ndes,  one  dde  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Arab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strsbo's 
description  of  Olbia  as  a  "  great  fort**  The  country 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  Uiem 
to  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spratt's  Ltfcia  (vol  Lp2i7), 
will  explain  Stephanus  («.  v.  *OK€ia),  who  finds 
fault  with  Phib  for  saying  that  Olbia  bdongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  **  it  is  not  in  Pamphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Sdymi;"  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  oountiy. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert's  coqjectnre  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {Asia  Minor ^  p.  192)  interprets 
Sferabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Ste^ianus  (s.  v, 
'AmUffia)  and  Suidas  (<.  v.  KmpvKcuos)^  to  mean 
that  Attains  fixed  Attalia  near  a  small  town  called 
Coiycus,  and  that  he  inclosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo's  meaning;  but  Corycus  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a  cokuy  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built. 

2.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agrodra  or 
Alloeira.  (Steph. «.  v.  *Art^f  to.)  There  is  a  place 
called  Atbila  on  the  river  Hermus,  but  Hamilton 
(^Researckeif  ^.  voL  Lp.  148)  found  no  andent  re- 
mains there.     [Attba.]  [Q.  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  CATTa  le^if),  a  town  in  the 
eoontiy  of  the  Aetaeei,  oo  the  west  of  the  Penian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gekbha  (Ptd.  vL  7.  §  15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Attme  regio 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gvlf  of  Bahrein,  The 
Attene  regio  has  been  identified  with  the  p^inTOla 
of  Bahrany  which  forms  the  eastern  dde  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  KhaUj  a  town 
north  of  Katmra  (the  Katara  of  Ptdemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Geog.  qf 
Arabia,  vol  H.  pp  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

ATTEA  ("Arrca),  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  fdlow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heradeia  and 
Atameus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Hyda,  but  he 
places  it  in  Uie  interior;  and  he  also  mentbns  the 
Attalenses  as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confudon  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanas  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  C^riyoua:  jvob.  Teba,  between 
Ottma  and  AnUquera),  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  mentioned  ' 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
(^BeH  Eisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass.  xlilL  33;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  3;  Fnmtin.  StraL  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Plin.  iii  1 ;  Ukert,  Geographies  vol.  iL  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a  small  island  in  the  Lycian  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort (KaramamOf  p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
jRashat,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lydan  shore  by 
a  narrow  channd.  AdaUa  is  on  the  opposite  side  ii 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.         [6.  L.]       ^ 

ATTICA  (^  •Attuc^,  sct^),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  L  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  pn)bably  derived  from  Aeie  i^utn^^  as 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  die  peninsula  of  Ht  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [AcTB.]  Attica  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Aeiioa  (*A«cTiici^),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acte.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p  391 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Axr^; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Aotaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  p  397;  Apol- 
kd.  iiL  14.  §  5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  Att  or  Ath,  which  we  see  in  Ath-enae. 

II.  Natural  Divitions. — Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  anited  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Hegaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf^  and  on  the 
north  by  Bwotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a  range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccesdble, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channd  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  tills  range,  immediatdy  south  of  Thebes  and 
Plataeae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  tiie  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminatbig 
at  the  Sdronian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  PanieSi  running  in  a~,general  easterly 
iigitized  by  VjOC  "*" 
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diroction,  and  tenninatmg  on  the  sea  ooeet  above 
the  promoatoiy  Bhanmiu.  The  modem  name  of 
Farnee  ia  Nomd;  that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highert  pomt,  is  EUUdf  deriTed  fiom  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  moimtajns,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Githaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsida  of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thns 
appears  that  Megaris  natarallj  fonns  a  part  of  the 
peninsola:  it  was  one  of  the  fonr  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  bat  was  afterwards  separated  from  it    [Mb- 

OARI8.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  mountains  firom 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  which  are  spoken  of  nnder 
Meoabis.  Throngh  the  range  of  Cithaeroa  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerij  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  nn  firom  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to 
Eleosis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
throngh  which  was  the  duect  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropos  and  Deliom. 
A  more  particular  aooonnt  of  these  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Nos.  43, 48, 51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt  Fames  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phjle 
and  Deceleia:  one  of  the  snmmits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet 

From  this  nmge  of  momitains  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  tiie  NW.  bonndarj  of  Attica  a  range  of 
mountains  nms  down  to  the  sooth,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleosis  in  two  snmmits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  Qrh  Kipara,  Strab.  ix.  p.395) 
or  the  HonUy  now  KandiU :  this  range  forms  the 
bonndary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  firam  Fames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Elensis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  SalamiB  bam  the  mainland :  it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleoe,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Foecilum  and  Coiydallus.  [Aeoalbos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cen^  and  that  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
Eleusiman  and  Thrituian  Plain, 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  Plain^ 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (rd  IliStop), 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Throngh  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  {ram.  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a  narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt  Corydallns,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhafid :  through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Elensis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  Farther 
north,  towards  Achamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a  rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills :  the  simmiit  of  the  wall  fomis 
a  commanding  platform  towards  the  Elensinian  pbdn. 
^^,^^x.  (Lci^e)  P*  I^}  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
fromFames.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Fentelicus  (r6  ncyrcXuc^r  6poSf 
Fans.  i.  32.  §  I ;  Mens  Fentelensis,  Vitrav.  ii  8), 
now  MendeUar  PerUeli.  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  FenteHcos  to  this  mountun  is 
Fausanias ;  but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399}  speaks  of 
Fentelic  xnarble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demos 
9l  Fentele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Biilessos,  had 
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oaosed  the  name  of  Fentelicus  to  snppbuit  that  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt 
Hymettus,  which  is  separated  firom  that  of  Fen- 
tdicus  by  a  depressioQ  aboat  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a  remaricable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Telo^ 
Vwdf  and  the  soathem  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  nante  of  Anhydms  (^"Ayvipos, 
Theophr.  de  Sign,  Phto.  p.  419,  Heins.)  or  the 
Wateriess,  now  called  Mawro-VmU,  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontoiy  Zoster. 

The  hUl  of  Lycabettns,  in  the  ndghbonriiood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleosinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  incladed  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plam ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  more 
specifically  called  Aete,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  phin,  between  Fames, 
Fentelicas,  and  the  sea,  is  a  mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacria  (^Auucpia)  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  DiacreU 
oeDtacrU  (Auurpctr,  Aioicpfoi),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Sf/peracrU  ('Trcpoicplot,  Herod.  L  59),  ap- 
parendy  from  their  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  from  the  dty.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  ia  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  ooen  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  tins  district, 
west  of  Cape  Kdlamo^  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Fhel- 
lens  (^cAAc^s),  a  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  iVoS.  71,  Acham.  272; 
Isaeus,  dt  Ciron.  Hered,  p.  227,  Bei^e;  Harpocrat, 
Suid.,  f.  V.  ^cAA^a;  Hesych.  8.  v.  ^iKKos.) 

South-east  of  the  Ath^iian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  andentiy  called  Metogaea  (}Hw6rfuui)  or 
the  Midland  district,  and  now  Meedghia,  It  is 
bounded  by  Fentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Faralia  on  the  south 

Paraiia  or  ParaUts  (IlafMtAta,  IIifpaAos),  L  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  incladed  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  fixun  the  ptomontoiy 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  firom  Brauron  on  the  east, 
to  Stmium.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  sUver-mines  of  I^tnrinm.  (Thac 
ii.  55 ;  Steph.  B.,  Said.  t.  v.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Eleosinian  or  Thria- 
sian  Fhun.  2.  The  Athenian  Fhun.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria  or  Highlands,  including  the  ^kin  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Meeogaea  or  Midland  District  5.  The  Fa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District  This  geographical  dia- 
tribution  gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Fames' 
opon  the  Euboean  channel,  genenlly  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  separated  firam  it,  and 
property  a  part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropub.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  sqoare  miles,  not 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  aboat  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coastis  aboot  the  same.  (There 
is  a  good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Penng  Cyclopaedia^  vol  iiL  p.  59.) 

III.  iZtv^f.  — The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little 
better  than  mountain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  sommer, 
and  (miy  fall  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.    The 
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Athenian  pUin  is  watered  bj  two  riven,  the  Ce- 
phiMos  and  the  niuos.  The  Cephissns  (Ki|- 
^taa6s),  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
flows  fioothwaxds  from  Mt  Panes  on  the  west  side 
of  Athens,  and  after  crossing  the  Long  Walls  fidls 
into  the  Phaleric  bay.  Stiabo  (x.  p.  4^)  places  its 
sources  at  TrinemiL  Leske  obsenres :  "  The  most 
distant  soarces  of  the  river  are  on  the  western  side 
of  Mu  Pentelicns,  and  the  soathem  side  of  Mt. 
Fames,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ;  bat  particularly  at  KwistOj  at  the  foot  of 
PenteUcus, — near  FcuidherOf  in  the  part  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  the  same  mountain, — at  Tatd^f  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Pames,  from  whence  descends  a  broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Menidhi,  pours  a 
large  occasional  supply  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cephiasus.**  Strabo  says  (I  c.)  that  "  the  Ge- 
phissus  is  only  a  torrent  streun,  and  that  in  summer 
it  fails  altogether;"  but  thb  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  most  modem  travellers,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  river  in  Attica  which  is  supplieid  with 
water  during  the  whole  year.  In  ancient  times  "  it 
flowed  in  a  single  channel,  and  was  probably  car^ 
fully  embanked :  it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
through  the  dive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gardens." 
(Leake.) 

The  Hissus  Ql\iaff6s)  is  a  more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridanus  (*Hfu8aydf,  Paus.  i.  19. 
§  5).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  ^Hymettus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly- 
ceinm,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  called  Syruinu  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Phaleric  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  is  al- 
ways dry  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  inunortalized  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  Phaedrtu  of  Pkto,  have  been  succeeded  by 
snn-bumt  rocks  and  stunted  bushes.  (Dodwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  475.)  The  source  of  the  river  at  Syridm 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  is  apjparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Ovid  (Ar,  Am.  liL  687),  beginning  : 

**  Est  props  purpureos  eoDes  florentis  Hymetti 
Fons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus.** 

There  was  a  torrent  in  the  Athenian  phun  called 
Cydoboms  (KvicX^opos),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a  great  noise  (Aristoph.  £quiL  137,  with 
SchoLy  Achamu  381;  Hesych.,  Suid.):  it  is  pro- 
bably the  hirge  and  deep  channel,  called  M^alo 
PotamOy  whidi  descends  from  Pames,  and  flows 
some  mfles,  until  lost  in  the  olive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
YoLL  ^477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleunnian  plain; 
one  called  the  Cephissus  (JSaranddforo)j  rises  in 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Eleusb 
(Pans.  L  28.  §  5);  the  other,  now  named  /oruUa, 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Pames,  near  Phyle. 
A  small  stream  called  lapis  Qlmris)  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  territory  of  Eleusb  and  Me- 
garis.  (ScyhuL,  «.  v,  Miya^ ;  Callim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
«.  V,  Imrf  *.) 

The  obHj  other  rivulets  of  AStaca  deserving  notice 
are  three  OQ  the  eastern  coast:  one  flowing  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon;  a  second  riling  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  JiaUna;  and  a  tfahd,  now  called  the  river 
of  Fmdna,  which  descends  from  Hymettus,  rnd 
flows  into  the  bay  of  LwddJU  ;  the  last  is  probably 
the  ancient  Erasinus  CEpcurtvo;,  Stzab.  viii.  p  371)y- 

IV.  Products, — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  FenteUcus,  which  inipplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  builduigs  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Fentelic  marble  is  df  a  dazzling  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
littie  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  is  not  so  brilliantiy  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  (''Trabes  Hymet- 
tiae,"  Hor.  Carm,  u.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  bhu:k  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequentiy  used  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a  quany  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  895.)  ikrble  was  an  artide 
of  export  finom  Attica.  (Xen.  de  VecL  1.  §4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Pames,  the  mass  of  nx^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  baas 
of  Pentelicus.  Near  the  Horns,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferous 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (i.  44.  §  6). 

The  hOly  district  of  Lanrium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Snnium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a  separate  notice.    [Laukium.] 

The  sol  of  Attica  b  light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.    [Athenae,  p.  262.] 

The  sol  b  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delidoos;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (XeiL  de  Vect.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  tiie  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  wfaidi  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropdb,  there  came  the  Moriae  (Jtoplai^  or 
sacred  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
tiiere  are  extensive  groves  of  olivo-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropdb,  there  was  a  sacred  fig-tree -at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  b  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  frtnn  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  which  b  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
inhistoricaltimes,if  indeed  it  ever  exbted.  (Bockh, 
Publ.  Economy  o/Athent^  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  cebbrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  b  said  to  have 
been  wdcomed.  [See  below.  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nicostra- 
tian  (KucoarpArios  fi&rpvs,  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particulariy  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  sucked  the  wild  flowers  of  Ht 
Hymettus. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly,  and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nonrishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  very  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  tunes  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  homed  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentacms  an  ancient  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  killmg  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  iz.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  pasture  ibr  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a  large  portion  c^  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants ;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  difierent  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c  Euerg.  ei  Mneaib.  p.  1153 ; 
Athen.  xiL  p.  540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  fwbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  xmtil  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (AtheiL  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fieh,  which  were  a  iavourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  iu^^,  probably  a  sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Gape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rpfyAi?). 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  found.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Pames.    (Pans.  L  32.  §  1.) 

y.  PoUHcal  Divisiotu. — ^The  oldest  politiod  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  said  to'faave  been  made  by  Gecrops, 
^0  divided  the  countiy  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communitieB 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Decdeia,  Eleu- 
sis,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cythems,  Sphettus, 
Cephisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Philochor.  ap,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397 ;  Etymol  M.  s.  v.  'EwoKpia  ;  Pint  Thes.  24.) 
Their  pnsidon  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Finlay,  in 
the  Tranaactioni  of  the  Royal  Society  ofZAterature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  (m\j  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  history;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Oenol$,  Marathon,  Tricciy- 
thus,  and  Probalinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  883) ;  and  that 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts, 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country-.  Nisus  re- 
ceived Megaris;  Aegens  the  Coastland  (&icT^),with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (ircSuils);  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  (puucpla)^  or  the  High- 
Unds  in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (to- 
fKiAfa),  or  the  southern  coast  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
Schol.  ad  Arigtoph.  Vesp.  1223,  and  ad  Vesp.  58.) 
That  this  divimon  has  a  reference  to  some  historical 
&ct,  is  clear  firom  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
garis had  been  torn  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  formed  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
Jmown  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod.  L  59 ; 
Pint.  SoL  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
^Xaf  or  tribes,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periodfti    In  the  time  of  Ceorope  they  were  called 
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Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  two 
former  names  bong  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris, 
i^ere  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a  new  set  of  names,  Diss,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  tiie  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeued  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Argades,  and  Aegioores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
(b.  a  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribes,  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechtheis,  A^eis,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Aounantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis,  IfippothoSntis,  Aeantis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  remained  una]t(3«d  down 
to  B.  a  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptolemais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  the  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Bhodians.  Fmally,  the  nnm- 
bor  of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdinded  into  a  certain  number 
of  Siijuoi,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  every  Athenian  citizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  only  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  Kved  in  the  third  century  b.  c, 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Eustath.  m  /I  ii.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (jUfxa 
Bh  iral  robs  ^ftovs  Kar4vfix§  is  tAj  tpvXdSj  v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  construe  B4Ka  with 
4w\dSf  and  not  with  Hiuws^  as  the  least  difSculty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleisthenes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote  (voL  iv.  p.  177) :  "  The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion  of  the  territoiy,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  Actions  arismg  oat 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pediad,  during 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country,  was  obviated;  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to'arise,  had  the  d^itself  constituted 
either  one  deme  or  one  tribe."  We  know  that  five 
of  the  city  demi  belonged  to^ve  different  tribes: 
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mmelj,  the  dfloras  Ctrameicut  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Acftmantis;  MdUe  to  the  Cecropie;  ColU/im  to  the 
Aegeis;  CydtUhenaMun  to  the  Pandionis;  Scambo- 
nidae  to  the  Leontis.  Moreover,  Pdraeeus  belonged 
to  the  Hippothoonde,  and  PhaUrum  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  fnrther  information  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  m  general,  and  the  organization  of  the  demns, 
the  reader  is  rdferred  to  the  Diet,  of  AnUq.  arts. 
Tribus  and  Demut. 

It  is  cotain  that  the  descendants  of  a  man  always 
remained  in  the  demns  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
originally  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenee.  Con- 
sequently, if  a  person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
demos,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demus  in 
which  he  settled,  even  if  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
obligations  upon  them.  This  is  dear  from  an  in- 
scription in  B5ckh*s  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppe, 
De  Demis  UHmnU  Athenarum,  p.  13.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  fiict  in  mind,  because  modem 
writers  have  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a  demns, 
simply  in  consequence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demus  attached  to  the  dame  of  a  man; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  demus  in  which 
a  man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  were,  difierent. 

Each  of  the  laiger  d^  contained  a  town  or  vil- 
lage; but  several  cf  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a  common  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  houses  of  the  community  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  the  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a  person  the  name  of  the  distaict  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inscr^)- 
tions  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  demL  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpooration,  Hesychius, 
Stephanns,  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writeiB.  But  though  the  names  of  meet  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
site  of  a  large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  histoiy. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  far  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under:  1.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Elensinian  Phun.  3.  The  Demi  of 
Diacria  and  Mount  Pames.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
and  Mesogaea. 

A.  The  Dsm  or  the  Athenian  Plain. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  dty  of  Athens  and  its 
suburbs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Athenab,  p. 
301,  seq.]     They  were  Cbrameicus,   Meutb, 

SCAMBOKIDAB,  C0LLYTU8,  CydATHENAEUM,  DiO- 

MEIA,  CoELE,  and  perhaps  Ceriadae.  To  these 
most  be  added  Pbibasbus  and  Phalebux.  [See 
p.  304,  seq.] 

(a.)  West  of  the  CejAiissuB  in  the  direction  from 
N.  to  S.  were: 

11.  Xtfetb  (Binr^,  also  Uvwrrt^y  Strab. 
xiiL  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
TboJA  (Tpoki),  because  Teucros  led  fitxn  hence 
an  Attic  cokaj  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i.  61 ; 
Strab.  L  c;  Ste]^  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
Peiiaeeos  or  Phalemm,  since  Xypete,  Peinieeus, 
Phaleruro,  and  Thymoetadae  fonned  the  rrrpd- 
Kuftoi  (Pollux,  hr.  105),  who  had  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  conmnm  (rrrp^uwfUiP  'HfwucXctbK,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V,  *Ex«A<aoi;  Bdckh,  Intorip.  voL  i.  p.  123). 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a  remarkable  insulated 
height,  a  mile  firam  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pei- 
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raeeoB,  where  are  still  seen  some  HeDenio  founda- 
tions; but  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  {HelL  iL  4.  §  34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thtmobtadae  (ev/ioiTdSoi),  deriving  its 
name  fitxn  Thymoetas,  a  king  of  Attica,  possessed  a 
port,  fitxn  which  Th^us  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Pint  Tkes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho- 
KON  LiMEN  {*<ltpttv  \tfi'fiy)f  or  "  Thieves'  port,"  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  cLacriL  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  pi  395.)  It  is 
a  small  drcular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Sahunis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
Klq>hth<hUmiMiL  Leake  noticed  Hie  foundations  of 
a  temple  upon  a  hdght  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  SaUunis  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Died.  xL  18);  and  it  was  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeoe,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Phanodemus,  ap.  Plut  Them. 
13  ;  comp.  Herod,  vili.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  sitoated  at  Uie  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent ;  but  LoUce  justly 
remarks,  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heradeium  becune  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt  Aega- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  firam  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  vur&pcuLj  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae, appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
F«p.ll38.) 

13.  Eghbudax  ('Ex«Ai8ai),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echdos,  lay  between  Peiraeeos  and  the  Hera* 
cidum,  in  or  near  a  marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a  Hiiqpodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  t4V.\  £tymiM.«.o. "^x'^';  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  «.  V.  ^r  'Exc^wi'*)  It  is  probable  that 
this  ffippodrome  IS  the  place  to  whidi  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refiBn  (c.  Everg.  p.  1155,  te;.),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  dty.  (IbkL  p.  1 1 62 ;  comp. 
Xen.  de  Mag,  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  CoETDALLUS  (KopvSoAA^f),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Stnbo 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Pdraeeus,  near  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  opponte  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv.  59),  who,  after  rdating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyoo,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias  (i.  39.  §  3),  took  place  to  the  west  ^ 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Ceiydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strabo,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  make  Corydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  390 ;  Plin.  z.  41 ;  Antig.  Caryst  6 ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  iii  35.) 

15.  Hermus  CE^^ior),  hiy  OD  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  PytMum,  a 
temple  of  ApoUo  on  Mt.  Poedhim,  upon  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  mcmument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plut.  Phoe. 
22  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  "Zpfws  ;  Pans.  L  37.  §  4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Died.  xviL  108.) 

16.  Oba  or  Ob  (Ofti  or  *'On),  was  dtuated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Aen^,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pus  of  PoeoOmn.    (Soph.  Oed,  Ccl  1061, 
Oidriths  iK  v6fxou,  with  the  SchoL;  Leake,  p.  151.) 
(h.)  West  of  the  GephissuB,  and  E.  of  tlw  eity, 
m  the  direction  firam  N.  to  S.: 

17.  Oeum  Ckrameicux  (Ohv  KcpflVMUcbv), 
to  distingaish  it  from  Oeam  DeceleicQm  near  De- 
oelda.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
GenuneicQs,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  pkoed,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Sacred  Way  sod  the  northern 
Long  WalL    (Harpocrat.,  Said.  s.  v.) 

18.  ScntTTM  (Xitipov^  Sxipa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  d93X 
a  small  place  near  a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  just 
outside  Uie  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a  demus,  and  derived  its  name  from  Sdrus, 
a  prophet  of  Dodooa,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleusinii  and  Erechthens,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot  (Pans.  L  36.  §  4  ;  Strab.  L  c;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  «.  v  ;  oomp.  SchoL  ad  Arittcjph, 
JEocL  18.) 

19.  Laciadab  (Aoitm^),  on  the  Sacred  Way 
between  Sciron  and  Uie  Gephissiis,and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demus  to  which  the 
fiunily  of  Afiltiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Pans.  L 
37.  §2;  Plat  dm,  4,  Ale,  22;  Cic  de  Of.  ii.  18; 
Hesych.;  Suid.) 

20.  CoLONUB  (KoXagy6s)y  celebrated  as  the  demus 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Gephissus.  (Thuc.  viii.  67 ;  Cic  de  Fm.  v.  1.) 
It  deriveid  its  name  from  two  small  but  conspicuous 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So* 
phocles  **  the  white  Colonus  **  (rhy  iipyirra  KoXm^v, 
Oed.  CoL  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thucydides  (l  c.)  the 
Up6y  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  caQed  **  CoIodus 
ffippius,**  to  distinguish  it  from  the  **  Cokmus  Ago- 
raeus"  in  Athens.  [Athsnax,  p.  298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a  sacred  indosure 
of  the  Eumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithons,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastus.  (Pans, 
i  30.  §  4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  tiie  words: — 

eifhnrou,  ^4v9,  rodk  x^^P^ 
Uov  rii  Kpdrurra  yuf  IhmuKa 
rlw  ifiytJTa  Ko\Mf6K 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  AcHARNAE  ('AxopmQ,  the  most  impoitant 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  deecrib«Ki  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle.    [ACHARNAK.] 

22.  EupnuDAB  (E^rvptScu,  Steph.  B.), 

23.  Cbopia  (Kpcowloy  Steph.  B.;  Kpvwetd^  Thuc 
u.  19), 

24.  Pblbcbs  ^n^Aiyircs),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  rpLtufwi  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  E^inr/Sa<), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (iL  19)  is  correct,  ith  Kpflnrcios,  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  8iik  K€«rpoir/a9.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writen,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
modem  BiiiiBat^  near  Markti;  but  Boss  maintams 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Pabomidax  (noioWScu,  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  9), 
apparentiy  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  (naior/q)  of 
Herodotus  (v..  62),  who  describes  Leipsydrium  as 
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situated  above  Faeoma.  It  was  perii^  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  Mmidki^  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  frequently  duqge  w  into  ft;  thai 
ncrr^il  is  also  pnnonnoed  Mtrr^Aa?. 

26.  Leipstdbium  (Ac^vSpiov),  was  not  a  demus, 
but  a  fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparohus,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  defeating  the  oppo> 
site  party.  (Herod,  v.  62;  comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  descril>Qs  it  as 
situated  above  Paeooia,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Pames.  (SchoL  ad  Arittoph,  Lytittr.  665; 
Hesych.  s.  v,  Ato^ptor;  Hesych.,  Suid.  M  Ati- 
^9pi^  fidxp-^  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  th6  southem  slopes  of  Ht  Pames,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Met^khi  of  St  Nicolas,  a  small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  u|per  region  of 
Mount  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  fbfor  miks 
to  the  north  of  ifenidSbi. 

27.  Gefhisia  (K.ii^ta-la)t  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  (J^ttrMfa),  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  NE.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Pentelicus,  nearly  opposite  Acfaamae.  It  was  the 
&vourite  sununer  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  firam  modem  travi&ers  that  a  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  groups  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here;  and  that  it  continues  to  be  a  £svourite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397 ;  Diog.  LaSrt  iii.  41 ;  Philostr. 
ViL  Soph,  il  1.  §  12;  GclL  L  2,  xviii  10;  Har- 
pociat;  Phot;  Wordsworth,  p.  227;  Stephani,  Beue 
dmreh  OriecheiUandjp.  1.) 

28.  Athmonux  (fAdfMvoy,  also  *A9fiO¥ia,  Har- 
pocrat; Steph.  B.;  Zonar.;  Suid.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  L 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  tiie  village  Marun^ 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  KwUia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  noodem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
iriio  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monum.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  5.)  An  inscription  found 
near  i/orun,  in  which  the  temenos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  (Spot 
^Apr4fu^s  rtfidyws  ^A/Mpwriatj  Bookh,  Inter, 
n.  528.)  Athmonum  also  possessed  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  (Pans.  i.  14.  |  7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  have  been 
considered  dever  wine-dressers.  (Aristoph.  Pac 
190.) 

29.  Iphdtiadab  or  Hephabstiadab  Ql^ur- 
TtdSoi,  'H^OMrrufiSoi,  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  denras^  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appean  to  have 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  more  frequentiy  in  inscriptions,  but 
also  because  it  is  much  man  probable  that  a  name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphistius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  firom  the  god  He- 
I^iaestus,  than  that  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Bom,  p.  74.)  We  leam  firam  Plato^s  will 
(Diqg.  LaSrt  iii.  41 X  that  this  demos  contained  an 
Heraddum  or  tem^e  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modem  viUage  of 
AraJdi,  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kvritia  and  MarusL  Hence  ArakU  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphistiadae,  as  Maniti  does  that  of  Ath- 
monum. 
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30.  EnoBSTOAE  (ppwfiai,  Staph.  B.^  Bekkor, 
Anecd.  L  p.  246),  wesi  or  south-west  of  Gej^usia, 
and  a4!<^<:^t  to  Iphistiadae.    (Di(^.  LaSrt  iiL  41.) 

31.  Pe2«telb  (ncyrcAi;,  Steph.),  was  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt  Brilessus,  which  was 
called  Mt  Pentelicns  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a  demus  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Stephanus  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  inscriptions. 

32.  Pallens  (UaWiivif),  a  celebrated  demus, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions. From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  Pallanddae  against  Theseus,  we  leam  that  the 
demi  of  Pallene,  Gargettus,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent. When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettus  in 
the  Mesogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  body  of 
his  troops  in  ambush  at  Qargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  oTTheseus,  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieces  the  troops  at  Gaigettus.  In  conse- 
quence of  tlus  a  lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (Plut  The*. 
13;  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  HippoL  35.) 
The  road  from  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt  Pentelicns  and  Mt  Hy- 
mettus.  In  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telicus,  we  find  a  small  village,  named  GttritSt  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.  Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
was  buried  at  Gaigettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  377;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  s.  V.  rapyrrrrSt ;  irdpotdt  irapdfvov  IlaAXif- 
vOos,  Eurip.  Eeracl  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Hood.  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient road  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  scuthem  side  of  Pentelicns,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hour  south  of  GarUdf  between  the 
monasteiy  Sieraka  and  the  small  village  CharvaU, 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a  cdebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis. (BSckh,  Ifucr,  n.  76.)  In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  (bund  the  Bonstrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  probably  also  came  from  the  same 
temple.  (Bockh,  n.  23.)  Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hjrmettus,  immediately 
opposite  to  GarU6  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicns,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hdlenic 
ruins  of  considerable  extent  on  a  height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettus  by  the  main  road  into  the  Mesogaea.  "  This 
place  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Garitdy  near  two  small  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  following  fragment: 
eEO^ANHS  nAAA(HNEY2).  This  situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a  point  as  would  be 
important,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  action;  first,  when  Eurystheus  fought  against 
the  AUieidans  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
seus was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidae;  and  a  third 
time  when  Peisistratus  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae." 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscriptioo,  however,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  decisive  evid^ce,  as  we  have  already 
seen.     [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Boss  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
Mctrkdpuio,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  FinUy  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  vhiZfis  *Ayvoiiru>s. 

33.  Garobttus  (rapyriTr6Sf  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor. ;  Schd.  ad  Arittoph.  Theam.  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Aoin78  or  Haonus  QKyvovs  or  *Kyvovs^ 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d)  East  of  Athens:— 

35.  Alopbcb  ('AAflnr^mf),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  dty  (Aesch.  c. 
Timarch.  p.  1 19,  Beiake),  and  not  far  from  Cyno- 
saxges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  Ambeldlcipo^ 
between  Lycabettus  and  Hissus.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bockh,  Inter,  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Alcipbr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  AmbeUleipOf  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite'. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens : — 

36.  37.  AoRTLB  CA7fwA^,  *ApawX^,  *A7poiAif, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat;  Suid.;  Hesych.;  Zooar.;  Bek- 
ker.  Anted,  L  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agiyle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat 9.  V.  'A^Sirrr^s.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  dratu.     [See  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Haihius  ('AAia«oSs,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ; 
Stefh.;  Bekker,  Aneod.  L  p.  376;  SchoL  ad  Ari- 
staph.  Av,  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
rh  ^Ui/io,  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  «.  v.),  was  dtuated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strsb. 
iz.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  c  EubuUd.  p.  1802),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Pans.  L  81.  §  1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  KaUmdkhi,  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a  small  but  ooospicuons  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  Cosmas.  Halimus  was  the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexomb  (a2(«i^,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  L  p.  358;  Xen.  Eell.  ii.  4. 
§  26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
t  c),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Cdias.  [Be- 
specting  the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.  305,  b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  ite  fidieries.  (Athen.  viL  pi  325 ; 
Hesych.,  Zonar.,  Smd^  s.  v.  Al^wrlSa  rptyXriV') 

39.  Halab  Abxoiodbs  (^AXai  Ai^m'iBfs)^  a 
little  south  of  the.  preceding,  derived  ite  name  firom 
ite  salt-works.  (Strab.  tc;  Stei^i.)  "They  oc- 
cupy a  level  behind  a  cape  called  AghiAy  where  are 
found  numerous  remains  ci  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  lion  in  white  marble."     (Leake.) 

B.  Thb  ELBUSiniAN  OB  Thbiasian  Plaiv. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  C^tpk  'OStJs),  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a  few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solenm  procession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Eleuas.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  ^ith 
numerous  monumonte.  (^DicL  of  Ant,  s.  v.  Eltu- 
mnia.)   This  road,  with  ite  monumento,  is  described 
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at  some  length  hj  Pansanias  (i.  36 — 88),  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  work  bj  Polemon,  which  is 
m^rtnnatelj  lost.    (Harpocrat  $,  v.  'Uph  *Od6t,) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probablj  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  Uie  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issoing  from  the  gate  called  Dipjlom,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.     [Athenae,  p.  263,  a.] 

Pausanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacied  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Dipylnm.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Antbemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirom,  already 
described.  [See  above.  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Paosanias  there  was  the 
demos  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissos  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which 
Pansanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  ytiftvpurfiol,  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  400;  Suid.  «.v. 
Vapvpi^otp ;  Hesych.  $.  v,  Fti^vptcrraiJ)  After  cross- 
ing the  Ccphissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionioe.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Hermns.     [See  above.  No.  15.] 

The  next  most  unportant  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilom,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sitoated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a  convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  Dhafm.  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  fitct  that  doves  of  white 
mari)]e  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ♦lX|?  ^A^poBirrf  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeam  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Athen.  viL  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c);  but  Pausanias,  Triiose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a  pro&nation,  calls  it  simply 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  ^a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,**  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen;  the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregukr 
masses  of  the  walls  oif  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  Rheiti  CPcitoQ,  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Elensinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  "  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Aegaleos;  but  the  water,  instead  of  bong  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  stzeams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea." 
(Leake.) 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Rheiti,  where  the  road  to 
Eleutherae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  ruins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  R^ 
specting  the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  PreUer,  Ih  Via  iSSoora  EleustmOf  Dor- 
pat  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  (*E\cv<r(s),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleusis.] 

41.  Thria  (Spla)f  an  unportant  demus,  from 
which  the  Eleusinian  pUdn,  or,  at  all  eventsi  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Phiin  was  the  first  to  sufler  from  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (Bptdator  vtHoVj  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thuc.  i.  114,  ii  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusmian  {dain  was  idso  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  ('PcEpioy,  Hom.  Hymn,  Cer,  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vL  p.  255,  c)  Thria  is  pkced  by 
Leake  at  a  height  called  Magula,  on  the  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  the  promontory 
Amphiale  (cTra  [after  Eleusis]  rh  Bptdfftoy  tcSW 
icol  6fi<Ayvfios  aiyta?^s  koI  Hifior  eR^  if  &Kpa  if 
*AfiipiaXilf  Strab.  I  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a  demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pass  of  Dhafiu.  (Fiedler,  i2ewe,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  8 1 .) 

42.  Igabia  Qhcapia)^  the  demus,  in  which  Ica- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  DicL  ofBiogr, 
and  Myth.,  art.  Jcarku.')  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icarius  with  Mount  Arffolikif  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statins  {Thdf.  xl  644)  to  have  been  skin 
in  the  Marathonian  forest  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argument  derived  fixnn  this  pas- 
sage of  Statins  is  entirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeus  (L  e.  Icaria  and  EIcosLb)  and 
Melaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  ('*  Icarii  Celdque  domus  viridesque  Me- 
laenae," Stat  Theb.  xii.  619.)  Ross,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  as 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  chorus  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  the 
Megarian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Megara;  and  he  supposes  that4he  range^of  moun- 
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tains,  sppanting  the  Megarian  and  Elensinian 
plains,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the 
Kerata  or  the  Horns,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Meant  Icarins.  (Boss, 
p.  73.) 

43.  Oknob  (02y^),  which  must  be  distingoished 
from  a  demns  of  the  same  name  in  the  Marathonian 
Plain,  was  sitoated  npon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Eleatherae,  and  npon  the  regular  road 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  375;  Herod. 
T.  74;  Thuc.  iL  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Hjsiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica 
in  B.C.  507,  when  thej  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  L  c)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
continued  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  but  Oenoe  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc  /.  c)  In  B.  a  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possession  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  viii.  98);  but 
it  must  have  beei^  recovered  a  second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Stnib.  ix.  p.  422) :  this  road 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strata  Near  Oenoe  was 
a  Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liban.  Jkclcm.  16,  m  I^m. 
Apol  L  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kisus,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  392.) 

At  the  KW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a  narrow 
pass  through  Mount  Cithaeron,  through  which  ran 
tlie  road  fr^  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleusis.  This 
pass  was  known  in  antiquity  bj  the  name  of  the 
Three  Heads,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  accoidhig  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guanled  by  a  strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghtjftd-kattro,  or 
gipsy  castle,  a  name  frequently  given  to  such  buUd  • 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
these  ruins  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Elku- 
THERAB  was  situated  at  Myupolij  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Gk^iftd-kattro.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Eleutherae  was  origi- 
nally a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  Uy 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies,  that, on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghtf/id-kastrOf 
its  potdtion  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
was  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yards  in  circumference,  and  standing  upon  a  stnmg 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Myupoli 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
acropolis  placed  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a  valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Pans.  L  38.  §  8;  Xen. 
Hell  Y,  4.  §  14;  Strab.  viiL  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  The$.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; but  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  Miiller,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Ghyft6-lea$tro  to  be 
those  of  Panactum,  described  by  Thucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotaaos  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  25.  |  6 ;  Dem.  de  FcUs.  Leg, 
p.  446;  Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phjle;  but  Boss  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  phun  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Skurta,  Ross,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  GhnftS-katlro^ 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kdndam, 

44.  Eledtherab  CEAcvf^poi),  not  a  demus. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (ndvaicroy),  a  fortress,  also  not 
a  demns.    Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mklaenab  (M^Aoivcu),  a  fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  plaq^  for  which  Melanthus 
and  Xanthus  fought  It  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19;  Callim.  ap.  Steph,  B. 
$.  V,  McXoiycft;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham,  146, 
Pac,  890  ;  Suid.  s,  v,  ^AxaToiptOj  KcAoivol.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melaenae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melaenae,  Stat  Theb.  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Drtmus  (Apvfi6i\  a  fortress,  not  a  demus, 
in  the  same  neighb(mrhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  de  Fals,  Leg,  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat) 

G.  Thb  Demi  of  Diacbia  Aia>  Mocnt  Parnbs. 

48.  Phtle  (♦wX^),  still  called  FUi,  a  strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt  Pames,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Car.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  firontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastem  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  seized  by  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  b.c.404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thir^ 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
dty  itself,  of  Mt  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  §  2,  seq. ;  Diod.  iL  c. ;  NeprAnwyft. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
a  building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  represented  the  Thargdia.  (Athen. 
x.p424,f.) 

49.  Harma  (^Af>/ua),  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a  height  visible  frt)m  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  a^  71  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  atwve  Phyle,  towards  the  sunamit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  (k  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  are  visible;  but  other  writers  place 
St  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Chastieis  (XooTicTt),  a  demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius  («.  v.) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khassidy  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  phice  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens.       ^  t 
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51.  Dboeleia  (AcK^cia)  was  ntoatad  near  the 
entrance  of  theeastem  pass  acron  Mount  Paniesjidiich 
leads  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  OropQSi  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  DeHnm  and  Chakis  on  the 
other.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  was  situated  aboat 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbour  of  Peiraeens.  (Thnc.  vii.  19; 
Xen.  ffeU.  L  1.  §  25.)  It  was  hj  the  pass  of  De- 
oeleia  that  Mardonins  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  1 5); 
and  it  was  bj  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  through  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Tbac.  viL  28.)  In  b.o.  413  Deceleia  was  occupied 
and  fortified  bj  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  the  com  fr^  Euboea  round 
Cape  Snnium.  (Thnc  il.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deceleia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Tatdy,  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a  peaked  height,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  Acn^olis:  the 
exact  site  of  the  demus  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  cf  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Obttm  Deceleicuic  (OIop  AcirfXcuc^v),  of 
unknown  site,  but  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oeum  Ceramdcum.  (Haipocrat ; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  Sphsndalb  (l^rScUii),  a  demus,  at  which 
Mardonius  halted  on  his  route  from  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  "Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  fiir  from  the  church  of 
A  to  MerkuriOf  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Deceleia  through  the  ridges  of  Fames 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  there  is  no  station  in  the  pass  whero  space  can 
be  found  for  a  demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Malakdsa^ 
in  a  plain  whero  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  &e  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  Apoetdlus.**  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  thero  was  a  hill,  named  Hya- 
cinthus.  (Suid.  «.v.  IlapO^i,  where  'X^9^ci\4t»p 
should  be  read  instead  of  'X^wZovUnr.) 

54.  Obopus  QCipww6s\  was  originally  a  Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demus.  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Amphiaraeium,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Oropus.] 

55.  PsAPHis  (ya/^is\  originally  a  town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demus,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  and  was  the  last  demus 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  399.) 

56.  Rhamnus  ('Po/iyoOs),  south  of  Psaphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  requires  a  separate  notice 
on  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Rhamnus.] 

57.  Apuidxa  ("A^Sm),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Rhamnus.     It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58, 59, 60.  TiTAcmAE  (Ttroicldai),  Pebbhidae 
(Tlc^fScu),  and  Thtboonidae  (evyowvfScu),  were 
probably  sJl  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  frtnn  the  Aeantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpocr.  ».  v.  Bvpyc»plBuJ)    Perrhidae  is  described 
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as  a  demus  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavor.  Kittos  iw 
*A^MU5);  and  that  Titaddae  was  in  the  saoM 
looiUity  may  be  inferred  frxxn  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Af^dna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treacheiy  of  Titacus.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  StepL  «.  v. 
TtroKiiau) 

61.  Tbinexeia  (TpiW/icia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cei^iissus  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modem  village  of 
^ttjfdH.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)    • 

62, 63, 64, 65.  Mabathoit  {MapaB^r),  Pboba- 
LUfTHUS  (npoedXtpBos),  Tbioobtthus  (Tpuc6pv- 
0of),  and  Oenob  (OIk^j),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  Ht  Pamet 
and  Mt  Pentelicus,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
whole  district  was  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  idiich  it  is  described  in  this 
work.    [Mabathon.] 

66.  Epaobia  (^wcucpta),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appears  from  an  inscription,  a 
demus  near  Plothda  and  Halae  Ara|Jienides. 
(Bockh,  Tnscr,  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diacria.  (Etym. 
M.  'EvoKpla;  Steph.  2i}/<axiSai.)  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Epacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marathon. 
(Bekker,  Anecd.  I  p.  259.)  Flnlay  and  Leake 
place  the  town  of  tins  name  at  PUdrmiy  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicus,  "  where  a  strong 
position  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  proo& 
of  an  Hellenic  site."  , 

67.  Semachidae  (JiriiMxi'^ai)^  described  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  s. «.)  as  a  demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  Plotheia  (UXjJIAfia)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Steph.;  Phot;  BSckh,  Inacr.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  PuEOAEA  (^TryaiaX  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  site.  (StepL;  Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanus  speaks  of  oiie  of  these  demi, 
under  the  name  of  Pheoeus,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Ph^eus  near 
Marathon  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  s.  v.  'AAoi.) 

71.  Hecalb  ('Eic4Xi7),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseus  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetrapolis. 
It  contained  a  sanctuaiy  of  Zeus  Hecaleius.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Pint  Thu.  14;  Suid.  s.  w.  'EiccfXiy,  K**- 
Aufy,  *Eira^Aia;  Steph.  s.  w.  'Eic((Ai7,  'lavti,  Tpt- 
y€/i«?t;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Acharn.  127.) 

72.  Elaeus  CEAatoDr,  Steph.;  Bekker,  An^L 
L  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed  by  Leake  at 
Lidsioy  a  village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
because  he  considers  this  name  a  conmi^on  of 
Elaeus;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  of  Pabalia  and  Mesooaea. 

Mount  Hymettns,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontory  of 
Zosteb  (Zohtt^p),  opposite  to  which  was  a  small 
isUnd  called  Phauba  (^aifpo).  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectively  to 
Athena,  Apollo,   Artemis,  and  Leto.    (Strab.  ix 
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p.  398;  Pans.  I  31.  §  1;  StejA.  «.  v,  Z«<mfp.) 
^  Tho  hiU  of  Zoster  tenmnates  in  three  capeB;  ttafc 
in  fte  niddk  m  a  loir  yminnnla,  which  shdtecB  hi 
tiie  w«t  a  deep  inlet  called  VuHasmhU:*  (Leake.) 
The  ialand  Plurara  is  now  called  Fieva  or  Flegtu 

73.  Anaotrus  (^Avayvpovs),  sitnated  on  the 
western  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  promontory  Zoeter, 
cm  the  site  of  the  modem  Vdru    [Anaotbus.] 

74.  Choixeidab  (XoXXc«8ai,  XoWiBm,  Har- 
poor.;  fioid.;  Steph.;  SchoL  ad  Arittoph,  Acham. 
404),  is  supposed  to  hare  been  near  the  Njm- 
phaeom,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  sitnated  at  the 
wmthem  end  of  Mt.  Hjmettus,  toad  about  three  miles 
from  Vdri  by  the  road.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
caye,  we  leojn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymj^ 
and  the  other  mstio  deities  by  Archedemns  of 
Pherae  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  by  some  modem 
writers),  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demns  of  Chd- 
leidae.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
an  probability,  situated  m  this  demus.  A  Ml  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordsworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  p  57.). 

75.  Thoras  (8opaI),  a  little  south  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  iz.  p398;  Haipocr.;  Stq>h.;  Etym.  M.) 

76.  77.  Lamftra  (Adfiirrpm^  in  inscr.;  Adfiirpa^ 
in  Stnh,  &c.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Lainptra 
(Ad^vrpa  KaBinrepOty)^  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lainptra  {h.dfiirrpa  inrhftpB^  or  mpiXtos).  These 
places  were  between  Ana^rrus,  Thorae,  and  Aegilia. 
(Strab.  Lc.)  Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Lamoriki,  a  village  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Ml  Hymettus;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  I«amptra  the  grave  of  Granaus  was  shown. 
(Pans,  i  31 .  §  2 ;  Steph. ;  Hesych. ;  Harpocr. ;  Suid. ; 
Phot.) 

78.  Aeoiua  (AlytXia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  separately.     [AeIqiua.] 

79.  Anaphlystus  ('AycS^Xwrroj),  now  called 
AndvysOj  sitnated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
typalaea  and  Snnium,  a  little  south  of  the  former. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphltstus.] 
Opposite  the  promontoiy  of  Astypalaea  is  a  smaU 
islaiid,  now  called  LagonUi  or  L&guasa^  m  ancient 
times  ELEU88A  CEAcovao-o,  Strab.  I,  c).  Astypa- 
laea and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  ({.  c.)  speaks  of  a  Paneiuh  (Iloi^ctbi'), 
or  Grotto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ana- 
phlystus.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  cavem  above  ML  Elymbo  in  the 
Paralian  range,  of  which  the  westem  portion  bears 
the  name  of  Pcad. 

80.  AzEXiA  ('AfWo),  the  only  demus  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  between  Anaphlystus  and  Su- 
nium.  (Harpocr. ;  Hesych. ;  Steph. ;  Bekker,  Anecd. 
i.  p  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  Sunium  forma  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a  small  island,  now  called  GcUdharonisif 
fomierly  the  Island  or  Baropart  of  Patrodns  (Ila- 
rpi^cXov  x<^po{  OX"  i^^oi)j  because  a  fortress  was  built 
upon  it  by  Patroclus,  who  commanded  on  one  occa- 
sion the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  (Strab. 
/.  c. ;  Pans.  L  I .  §  1 ;  Steph.  #.  v.  HarpoKKov  v^of .) 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Belbina,  now  SL  Georgtj  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponnesus,  though  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica.     [Bblbina.] 

81.  SuNiUM  (Xovviov)j  sitnated  on  the  southern 
promontory  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cape  KoGhnet^  from  the  columns  of  the  mined 
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temple  on  its  snmmit,  is  notioed  sqisntely.  [Su- 
wmcj  Northward  of  tin  pcomantoiy  of  fiaaiuniy 
and  etretehing  from  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Mt  Laurium, 
which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.  [Lau- 
rium.] 

82.  Thoricus  (Bopuc6s)j  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  also 
requires  a  separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
NORMUS  (Udyopfios^  Ptd.  iii.  15.  §  8),  now  named 
Pandrimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thoricus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Maoris  or  Helena.  [Helena.  J 

83,  84.  AuLOir  {AhXdiv)  and  Maroneia  (Mo- 
pAptta),  two  small  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt  Laurium.  [Laurium.] 

85.  Besa  (B^ca),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
VecL  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 

ilsaens,  de  Pt/rrh.  Her.  p  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
L  c.)  reconomended  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  s,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amphitrope  (*A/A^tTp^),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Metropisti  (Bockh,  Inter.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  PoTAMUS  (TloTOfjLSs  or  IXoro/Aof),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Ross  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a  populous  place:  it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp 
398,  399;  Paus.  L  31.  |  2,  vii.  i.  §  2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  8.  11;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pro- 
bably the  modem  Dhaskalid;  and  the  demus  itselt 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paleohastro 
or  Evredhattro^  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhathalidf 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  D&rdheza.  The 
port  DhatkaUd  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  ^e  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.    (Thuc  viiL  95.) 

89.  Praslae  (JipaaiaC)^  on  the  east  cohst,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Storia,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Delos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2;  Thuc.  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xxxL  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  demus  are 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  R(rfH,  is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  (K  Attica,  and  b  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  cf  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonlv  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  tailor  (fid<pTns) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Jieisen  auf  den  Griech,  Ijueh,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  comp. 
Leake,  p.  72 ;  Wordsworth,  p.  21 7.)  We  also  leam 
from  Kass  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
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rockj  promontory  with  mins  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promontory  Roes  Buppoeee  to  be  the 
CoRONEiA  of  Stephanns  («.  v,  KopAvtia). 

90.  Steuua  (2r€lpta,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  8. 1 1),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Branron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  honr's  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Brauron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  most  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phods 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demus.  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  8.)  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harboor  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  Srctpioic^  iB6s.  (Plat.  Hipparch.  p. 
229.)  Steina  was  the  demns  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Braurom  (Bpai^y),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  bnt  never  mentioned  as  a  demns,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vradna  and  PciUd  Vradna^  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
(^ Herod,  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tan- 
rian  goddess.  (Pans.  L  33.  §  1,  ill  16.  §  7;  Eurip. 
Jphig.  in  Taw,  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  Dionys.j^u 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  §  1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  pUced  by  Callimachus  (J7ymn. 
in  Dion.  173),  and  Euripides  (^Iphig.  in  Taw, 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tanropolus  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.     (Pans.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

92.  Halae  Araphenides  ('AAol  'AfXK^WScs), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Arapben,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  (Jphig.  in  Tour.  1451) 
as  ytirwv  9tipdJBos  Kapwrrlau  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.     [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  (Apcupiiv),  on  the  e^st  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  RafincL,  situated 
near  the  mouih  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Awed,  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesqgaea  were  very  numerous ;  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtfuL 

94.  PROSPALTA  (Jlp6intttXra)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modem 
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village  of  Keratiht  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  1; 
Dem.  c  Macart,  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot.;  Said.; 
Steph.) 

95.  Mtrrhhots  (Mv^piwovs)  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Ji€q>hHf  at  Meronda,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemia 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Mynhinus  (Pans.  L  31. 
§  4;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Av.  874);  and  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Mironda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (Bockh,  Inter,  No. 
100.)    (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96.  Phlta  (*X{>a,  «XimQ,  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesqgaea  fitsn  the  positioa 
which  it  occupies  m  the  list  of  Pausanias.  It  most 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  from  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Pans.  L  31.  §  4,  iv.  I. 
§  5;  Pint  Them,  1;  Athen.  x.  p.  424;  Harpocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot) 

97.  98.  Paeahia  (Tlauofla),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modem  village  otLiogesi. 
It  was  the  demns  of  Demosthenes.  (Pans.  L  23. 
§  12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot;  Boss,  in  AnnaL  deff 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidab  (^t\a/8eu)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaeus,  the  sen  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaldae  was  the 
demus  of  Peisistratus.  (Pint.  Sol,  10;  Plat 
Hipparch,  p.  228;  Pans.  L  35.  §  2;  Herod.  vL 
35.) 

100.  Cephalb  (Kc^oX^)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  §  1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braaron 
and  Vraona,  where  Ross  foaud  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscori,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Pans.  L  c;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Av.  417.) 

101.  SpmCTTus  (2<p7irT6s)f  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a  demns.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a  conniption  of  Sphettus.  That 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  frxMn 
Sphettus  by  the  Sphettian  Way.  (Plut  Thes.  13; 
Philochor.  ap,  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Pallas 
must  have  marched  roimd  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  above,  No.  32] ;  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  son^,  as  many  modem  writers  maintam,  Sphet- 
tus was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  into 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystus  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.  (Pans.  iL  30.  §  9 ;  Steph.  s.  w. 
*Avd(f>Kv<rroSj  'J^prjrrdt.) 

102.  Cttherrus  (K60fi^PoSf  Inscr.;  KMnpos, 
Ku^pov,  Strab.  ix.p.  397;  Harpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph.; 
Phot),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a  demos.     Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
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Leake  conjeetores  Qai  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
tvelre  citieB  may  have  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
the  inland  country,  on  tiie  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Sphettus  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
this  district.  Boss  however  conjectures,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  (yL  22.  §  7),  that  Cytherus  may 
have  been  near  Gargettus.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis  were  called 
lonides  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migrated  from  AUiens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Leake,  The 
J>emi  o/Attica^  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Boss, 
IHe  Demen  von  Attika^  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  most  import- 
ant works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  Ih  Demis  sive  Pagis  AUicae,  Gott.  1829; 
Finlay,  in  Transactiotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature^  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Topography  of  Oropia  and  Diaoria,  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  0.  Mtilier,  art  Attika,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encyclop&diey  vol.  vi.,  translated  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Athena  and 
Attica,  London,  1836;  Kmse,  HdLae,  voL  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.;  Stuart's  Anti- 
quities;  and  the  Travele  of  Dodwell,  Gell,  Bronsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes ;  the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  Uiat  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  tins  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


E.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Demi. 


1. 

'ArY€\1l 

*Ayy9\ri$(y, 
*Ayyc\(6s 

Pandioms 

Pandionis. 

2,3. 

*AyKv\'fi  KaBlnrtpBtv  and 
intivtpBty, 

^AyKvXrjetyf 
^AyKvXfis 

Aegcis 

Aegeis. 

4. 

'ATfoCs,  *Ayvovs 

Acamantis 

Demetrias, 
Attalis. 

I'AypidSm 

'AypidSris 

ffippothooQt]s.j 

6,6.| 

'Aypv\^i       CAypmfXii,  -j 
'Aypotkfi)Ktt0{nr€pew  J. 
and  {nr4y€p0€tf.            J 

*Aypv\ri$€y,         \ 
'AypvK€{fs            S 

Erechtheia 

Attalis. 

7. 

*ACi?Wo 

^AfyyitiSf 

Hippothoontis 

8. 

"AOfioyoy  CAOfiOpUt) 
AiytXia  {AfyiXos) 

*A0fjMy€6s 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

AlytXit^s 

Antiochia 

Antiochis. 

10. 

AifloXiSoi 

AlBaXihis 

Leontis 

Antigoni8(?) 

11. 

Al^o^ 

Al^ii^ytis 

Cecropis 

Cecrvpis. 

12. 

'AAol  Al^vpiBts 

'AAcue^j 

Cecropb 

Cecropis. 

13. 

'AAol  'Apcufmyi^'S 

'AAoic^j 

A^eis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

'AA({(£K8p((a 

'AAc^oySpc^f 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

16. 

'AXlfJLOVS 

'AXtfAoicrios 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

16. 

*AXanrcic4 

'AAanr6frQ0cK, 
'A\6nrc«6i6^ 

Antiochia 

Antiochis. 

17. 

'Afia^dyrMUL 

'Afio^avTtit^tf 

*AfjtafyiyTt6s 

'Atu^vrpomfi^y 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

'Afjuptrporfi 

Antiochis. 

19. 

^Arayvpdarios 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

20. 

*AvaKcda  '^ 

'Avcueoici^ 

HippothoontiB 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

'Awi^Xwrros 

*Aya^i<mot 

Antiochis. 

22. 

'AwoWofvUt 

'ATOXAwrK^T 

Attalis. 

23. 

'Apa4^p 

Afxupiiyios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

*ATfim 

*ATny^^ 

Antiochis 

Attalis. 

26. 

'AiptSya 

Aeantis, 
Leontis 

Ptdemais, 
Hadrianis. 

27. 

'Axapvat 

'AxapytOs 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

28. 

^AxtpSovs  fAxpoJowf" 

*AxcpSo^iOf 

Hippothoontis 

29. 

Baxii 

"Rarifity 

Aegeis. 

30. 

Efptyucifku 

Btpeyutlhis 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

Bncra 

Bfia<U€^s 

Antiochis 

Hadrianis. 

32. 

BoiWTiOl 

Boulh-ios 

33. 

Bovrtidcu 

BotndbSris 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

rafiy7iTr6T 

rapyfiTTios 

Oeneis  (?) 

A^eis. 

35. 

Tpaia 

Tpac^s 

Paudbnis. 

36. 

Aeuaa\x9eu 

AaiZaXiZvts 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

ACI^CY 

AcxpoSifi^f 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

38. 

AciciXcia 

AciceXevs, 

ACKCXfC^S 

Hippothoontis 

P^riyijy, 

39. 

AUfMta 

AiOfw^f, 

Aegeis 

A^ei..  ■ 

Ato/icc^f, 

AlO/ACl€^ 

[•EJairr€&,ver7doubtiuL] 

(l/^r^rrl^ 
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ElWa  ClT4d) 

Eipc<r^T 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

41. 

Elrttubs 

JiCMXDBXXtiB 

Acamantis. 

42. 

*LKd\yi 

•Eic(£a*ioj  (?) 

'EKiX\iie€P 

LeoQtu 

Ptolemais. 

43. 

*KKaiovs 

Hippothoontis 

ffiu^rianiK. 

44. 

*E\tv<rif 

*E\cwrhnos 

Hippothoontb 

Hippothoontis. 

45. 

*EwtueiBcu 

'Ewtuci^s 

Cecropis. 

46. 

*EinKfrt>iffla 

'Eirun}^l0-ios 

Oeneis. 

47. 

*EpUtta 

-EpiKOUi, 

*EpWC6l«^S, 
'EpiK€9VS 

Aegeis. 

48. 

Epnos 

*Epfuios 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

49. 

*Epoidiai 

*Epouihis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

60. 

•Epx^a  CEf>X«««) 

'Epx«*^ 

Aegeia 

A^eis. 

51. 

•Ecrrmfo, 

*hmaia 
Ebyoaridat 

'EaTuu6et9f 

A^ds 

Ai^eis. 

52. 

E6yoari9ns 

Antigonis. 

63. 

Leontis. 

54. 

E6c^/ioy  (Elmyv/jda) 

EhoiPviM^ 

Etechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

55. 

I'HipaurrMu,  see  *I4M<r. 

'ExeA«i?s 

56. 

^niMK%(n 

Eiechtheis 

Ptolemais, 

Antigonis. 

57. 

eofKd 

eopu0,^, 

Bopeutvs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

58. 

eop^ic6s 

BopUios 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

69. 

Bpla 

Bptdcrtos 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

60. 

Bvfuurdlhis 

ffippothoODDI 

Hippothoontis. 

61. 

Aeantis 

Ptolemais 

62. 

*lKapia 

*Uaptt6s 

Acgeis 

Aegeis. 

63. 

'Ivmrofidlku 
[;ir4a,  see  EirA*.] 

64. 

l^urriaSoi  (;H<t>aurridiai) 

ntpurridiris 

Acamantis. 

65. 

*lwiiai 

'Iwlhis 

Aegeis 

Aegds. 

66. 

K^ipMu 

Kttpu^s 

Hippothoootis 

Hippothoontis. 

67. 

K9pafuuc6s  (KipofUa) 

Ktpofuif 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

68. 

K€ipakfi 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

69. 

KiM  (Kffiot) 

iKKrfim^ 

Erechtheu 

Erechtheis. 

70. 

Knrroi  (Kjjtt^j) 

Kfyrrtos 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

m<t>uria 

Kij^uri€^f 

EiechUieis 

72. 

Kucvmi 

Kucww€6s 

Acamantis, 
Cecropis 

Acamantis. 

73. 

Ko$toitl9€u 

KodMtihis 

Oeneis 

74. 

KolKfi 

iK  Kolkris 

ffippotiioontis. 

75. 

KoXKtnds  (Kokurris) 

KoAAvTf^f 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

76. 

Kohmp6s 

iKKoXMVV, 

Antiochis 

Aegeis, 
Ptolemais. 

77. 

KopHKii 

Pandionis 

Ptolemais. 

78. 

fUwpos 

K6wp9lOS 

HippoUioontis 

HippoUioontis. 

79. 

mppothocntis 

Attalis. 

80. 

Kpi&a 

Epmwin 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

81. 

Kfmwtta  (Kfmwdcu) 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

82. 

Pandioois 

Pandionis. 

83. 

Kv^arrOai 

Ki;8arrl^ 

Aegeis 

Aegeis, 
Ptolemais. 

84. 

KAOfipos(KA0npoy) 

Ki^piof 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

85. 

KiKa\a 

Aeantis. 

86. 

Kiffntdlku  (Kuy»rci8ai) 

KuyrrioSns 

Acamantis. 

87. 

AucMu 

hoKiiins 

Oends 

Oeneis. 

88, 1 
89.) 

AafarrpaL     KaB(nt%p9w  ) 

Aatarrpt^s 

Erechthais 

Erechtheis. 

90. 

Mkhw 

Antiochis. 

91. 

AtvKOpiti  (AfUK^tor) 

LMDtis 

LeoDtli. 

92. 

Acvfcoir^pa 

AnfJA^Kip, 
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93. 

Aowria 

AovffM^s 

OeneiB 

Oenda. 

94. 

MapaOi6r 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

95. 

McAmyot 

McAoivf^s 

Antiochia. 

96. 

MfMni 

McXirc^s 

Cecropia 

Cecropia. 

97. 

Mv^tyo6<rtos 

Pandionis 

Pandionia. 

98. 

Mu^iroi^rm 

Aegeia. 

99. 

Ew»^ 

Bim-eroufiy 

Cecropia 

Cecropia. 

100. 

-0acn«) 

Pandionis 

Pandionis, 
Hadriania. 

101. 

"ClCOft,) 

'O^df  K,  Ol^^^ 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

102. 

OUi|  (near  IbnthoD) 

Oinubf 

Aeantis 

Attalia(?) 

103. 

O^*'.^  (near  Elensis} 

OtroiOT 

Hippothoontia 

Ptolemaia(?} 

104. 

Olo¥  AciccAetir^y 

^(Ofov 

Hippothoontia 

lOfi. 

^(  OW 

Leontit 

106. 

*Orpw€iS 

*OTpvy€j5s 

Aegeia. 

107,  f 

108.  ( 

ncuopia  Ka$6w€p$%r  and) 
{ntiptpe^v,                  S 

llaica^ivSs 

Ptmdioiua 

Pandionia. 

109. 

Tlatoyilku 

Tlatoplhit 

LeoDtia 

Leontia. 

lie. 

ndxaXJi,  ndxaXaf 

IlaicaAcl^s 

111. 

noXA^nj 

noAAiyyrtJt 

Antiochia 

Antiochia. 

Erechtheia 

ErechUieia. 

113. 

IlUpMt^S 

Tltipatt^s 

Hippothoontia 

Hippothoontia. 

114. 

ntrrfXri 

ncyreX^cr 

Antiochia. 

115,  ( 

116.  ( 

ntpTfoffii  tmBiw%p6w  and  ) 
{nthtp6*y,                   i 

'      Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

117. 

nepiODlSoi 

ncpiOo^Si}! 

Oeneia 

AttaliaC?) 

118. 

nc^rsoi 

n€#«„ 

Aeuitia 

Antiochia. 

119. 

niiKuKts 

mA7,| 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

120. 

Hi9os  (JlirBos) 

uietCs 

Cecropia 

Cecrqaa. 

121. 

lUcitfcta 

Aegeb 

Aegeia. 

122. 

U6f>05 

nSpios 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

123,  f 
124.1 

Mp*p$€w.                    i 

nOT^tUOS 

Leontia 

125. 

npaaial 

npwritiSs 

Pandiooia 

Pandionia. 

126. 

npo€d\iyeos 

npo€a\latos 

Pandionia. 

127. 

Up6aira\Ta 

lipoffudKrtoi 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

128. 

nrt\4a 

nrcAccurios 

Oeneia. 

129. 

•Paicf«« 

*?aKi^s 

Acamantia 

130. 

'PofUfOVS 

[2aAa/ilf.] 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

131. 

JtfifiaxHcu 

^VfMX^^S 

Antiochia 

Antiochia. 

132. 

2«co^«y(8(u 

2Kafi€wihis 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

133. 

So^viof 

^owitds 

Leontia 

Attalia. 

134. 

^rtipla 

^TttpuCs 

Pandionia 

Pandionia. 

135. 

2v€paai 

^v€pans 

EiechUieia 

Erechduda. 

136. 

^uwa\rrrr6s ' 

2vwa\iirnot 

Cecropia 

Cecropb. 

187. 

2fp€v9d\ii 

2f€r9a\t6s 

Hippothoontia. 

138. 

2tpvTr6s 

:&ilyfrmos 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

139. 

Tapc6s 

Tap<rt6s 

Ptolemaia. 

140. 

TiBpai  (TtlBpas') 

Tt0pdffios 

Aegeia 

A^eia. 

141. 

Tnacttiu 

Ttreucdhis 

Aeantia 

Antiochia. 

142. 

Tpuc6pv$<n 

tpucopiHTtos 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

143. 

Tpoftfula  (TpoftfAtis) 

TfMW/i«df 

Cecropia. 

144. 

Tvpfjiiai  (TvpfuSSat) 

Tvpiii^ns 

Oeneia 

Oeneia  (?) 

145. 

T«a«ai 

•T§<i»»7f 

I^eontia 

Leontia  (?) 

146. 

•T«6p«M» 

Tirotptits 

Leontis. 

147. 

«aXi7poK  (*d\fipos) 

*a\rip€6s 

Antiochia, 
Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

148. 

^iiyoia 

♦inwfrfj 

;     Aeantia 

fAegeia, 
^Pandicmia, 

149. 

♦iryaf« 

♦iryoifrfj 

vHadriania. 

150. 

9ifyovs  -^ 

^ffyorScios 

Erechtiida 

Erechtiieia. 

151. 

♦iAa/8ai 

*iXaihis 

Aegeia 

Aegeia. 

152. 

♦\te(«Xvd) 

«AiWr, 
♦Au^r 

Cecropia 

Ptolemaia. 

153. 
154. 

♦vAcUrios 

Leontia 
OeneU 

Leontia. 
Oeneia. 

155. 

♦TPN 

AntiooUfl. 

»  156. 

XturrMi 

Xflurric^ 
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157. 

X 

x«jnocotuQis» 

158. 

XoXofiytis 

Acamantis 

At*"'*"*^*- 

159. 

XoAA.«2«ai  (KoAAlSoi) 

XoAeldi}^ 

LeoQtis 

Aegeis. 

160. 

Veupis  (Yo4>f5cu) 

^cuplhis 

Cn«,Bee-'0«.] 

ATTI'CITUS  CAtt(kitoj,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  ANTI- 
CEITES  ('Awiicffnjf,  Strab.  xL  pp.  494,  495^  a 
great  river  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Maeotae,  in  Sarmada 
Asiatica,  with  two  months,  the  one  fiiUing  into  the 
Palos  Maeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Enxine;  bnt 
the  latter  farmed  first  the  lake  ^  CorocondametiB 
(KopoKOPlkifiiiris)f  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corooondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kvban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemj  calls  its  southern  arm  Vardanes.     [P.  S.] 

ATTIDIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inknd  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  Bnt 
its  existonce  as  a  municipal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluver.  p.  83;  OreU. 
Jtuor,  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the ''  Attidi- 
atis  ager "  mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  Colonm  (p. 
252)  among  those  cS  Picenum  is  aalj  a  corruption 
of  '*  Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  AttigiOt  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aeeis,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
anOj  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidinm  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  ruins 
and  numerous  inscriptaons  still  remain  at  AtHgio, 
(Cluver.  lUd.  p.  614;  CaUndri,  SUUUHca  ddPof¥- 
HJicio  Stato^  p.  115;  Bamelli,  Iscrizioni  di  Fabric 
ano,  in  BuH  d  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ATTUBI  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Gnadojog)f  a  colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
surname  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21; 
Florez,  E^.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Volk- 
rnann,  lieuen,  voL  iL  p.  18;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  CAttouJo:  JSth.  •Attow8«^),  a  town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  'Upa 
BovAij  'Arroud^y,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Tpsili  Hisaar^  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  A  sia  Minora  voL  iL 
p.  55 ;  Forbigcr,  vol  iL  p.  235^  [G.  L.] 

ATUATICI.    [Aduaticl] 

ATOHIA.     [AasTRiA.] 

ATU'BLA.  (prob.  Or»a),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vasoones.  (Mela, 
in.  1;  Ukert,  voL  iL  tot  I,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

ATURUS  (Adow),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  Motdl  v.  467),  a  river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibins  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  Oberl.  p.  68),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  b  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy's  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  m  Greek  termination.  The  Aturus 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  has  m  course  of  about  170  miles 
to  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonne.  Thu  town  <^  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Aturos.    Tbo  poets  call  the  river  TarbclUcus,  from 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanian  people  who 
occupied  the  flat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  tribe  named  Atnres 
(TibulL  L  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  a  name  given  to  the 
inhaliitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.       [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  <^estioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a  veiy 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inscription 
'Arowricwv  r&v  trpbs  rhr  Kairpov  (Millingen, 
SyUoge  of  Unedited  Coins,  4ta  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previorusly,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (ArchaeoL  xvi.  pp.  9  anil  89),  though  Sestini 
(Letter,  Numism,  Ser.  ii.  voL  vL  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufBdent  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a  oountiy  in  thiat  part  of  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a  city  on 
the  Caprus,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
fipom  AtoBsa,  which  was  a  national  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Citron,  an,  583;  Conon,  vL),  or  else  a 
modification  of  tne  ancient  name  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrupt 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  autonomous 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a  dty  of  Phiygia,  on  the  river 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  but  he  iiro- 
bably  refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALITES  SINUS  (Awx\(tijj  ic«JAiroT,  Stcph. 
B.  s.  v.,  *A6a\ir7is  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip, 
Mar.  Eryth.  p.  6:  Eih,  A&oAinys),  the  modem 
Zeyla,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  11<>  N.,  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-eUMan-dd),  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalites;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.    [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (A&o*),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Caeea- 
rien^  (aft  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Kimii- 
dicus  {G.  of  Boujayah).  It  b  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10*  W.  of  Igilgilis  (Jijdt),  a  position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissier,  with  a  river  called 
Wad^Jenati,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (A29ok),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Catfollo.  (PtoL 
iv.  2.  §§  10, 11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Numidicus  (C7.  Carbon  or  Ras  Metsnhoub');  and,  if 
this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim,  fiilling  into 
the  gulf  £.  of  Boifyayah,  and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  of  Ptolemy.  Mannert 
solves  tbB  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer- 
tainly sometimes  happens)  I%>lemy  got  double 
results  from  two  incoosistent  aocoants,  imd  that  his 
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Sisar  and  Andns  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Usar  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Audus  and  Sisar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Swweim^  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  AdouSy  and  the  other  Ajeby. 
(Mannert,  vol  x.  pt.  2.  p.  411 ;  Pellissier,  Exjiora- 
tion  de  PAlgMe,  yoI.  vL  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDK'NA  (A{f<pi9iipa,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Aofidenas, 
Stb:  Affidena)y  a  city  of  northern  Samniom,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagms,  or  Sangro, 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnitee;  and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  finom  Snlmo,  and  28 
from  Aesemia,  bat  the  latter  number  is  certainly 
ernmeous.  (PtoL  uL  1.  §  66;  Itin.  Ant  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  walls  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength;  bnt 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
\fj  the  Roman  consul  On.  FulviuS|  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  z.  12.)  It  seems  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a  mili- 
taiy  colony  xmder  Caesar  (JAb,  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zompt,  de  Cohnits^  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  ernpu^  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Plin.  iil  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inter,  3776; 
Zumpt,  L  c.)  The  modem  village  of  Al/idenOy  as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  of  a  very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  an  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sangro^  about  5  miles  above  Cattel  di 
Sangro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  ancient  relics  of  Boman  date  are  also  still 
fbond  on  the  site.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  pp.  486, 487 ; 
Craven's  Abrugei,  voL  ii.  p.  59.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'FIDUS  (AthpOos:  Ofanio),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybius  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a  mistake;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  Tyrriieman  Sea,  as  to  have 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actuaUy  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  mUes  W.  of  Compea  (Consa),  and  only  25  from 
Salemum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a  distance  of  above  40  miles  to  Uie  fron- 
tiers of  Apolia,  which  it  crosses  between  Ascnlum 
and  Venusia,  and  traverses  the  broad  plains  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  Anfidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
**  looge  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufldum,"  Cam,  iv.  9. 
2),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini;  nor  has  it  hi  this  respect  d^eneratcd  from 
its  ancient  character.  (Hor.  Carm,  iii.  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  SaL  L  1  58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contxary,  it  dwindles  to  a  very  inconmderable  river, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  season  readily  fordable  at  almost 
any  pmnt;  and  below  Canusium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  as  *'a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
slow  uid  winding  course  through  the  flat  country 
fitnn  thence  to  the  sea."    (Craven,  Travels^  p.  86.) 
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Hence  Silius  Italicus,  in  descriinng  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  ^  stagnant  Anfidus**  (stagna 
Aifflddy  X.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  ti-averscs  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Canusium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
nutm,  p.  176;  Swinburne,  TraveU,  vol  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  Diz,  Geogr,  pt  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  c^ 
90  stadia  frxnn  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  PUn.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  iL  4; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Anfidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  constructi(m;  the  one  called 
the  Ponte  di  Canoaa^  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  fipom  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  PonU  di  Sta,  Vmere, 
about  7  miles  finom  Lacedogna^  is  clearly  the  Pons 
AuPiDi  of  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  121),  which  pboes  it 
on  the  direct  road  firom  Beneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  firom  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Roman 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia, 
iv.  c  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin,  p.  178;  Bo- 
manelli, vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Spontum  to  Barinm;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finum  (Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  dty  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Plmy  (iiL  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  "  Au- 
finates  Cismontani "  among  the  communitieB  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltuinates,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  OfenOy  about  12  mOes 
N.  of  Popoli,  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a  bishop*s  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not  in  Cbwer.  p. 
140;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  271.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a  river  in  Britam.  In  Tacitus  (Amud 
xiL  31)  we  find  that  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  has  Anfonaj  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  either  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.     [R.  G.  L.] 

AUGELUS  (Ai)7fio/ :  Eth.  Adytdrris),  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarpheia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
timo  of  Strabo.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  *.t;.) 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  Uter  Aegiac. 

[AEGIAB.J 

AU'GILA  (rk  AHyiXai  Eth.  AvytXirat,  Steph. 
B.;  A&yiAcu,  PtoL;  Augilae  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
PUn. :  Aujelah)y  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  3^^  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  fonned  by  salt  hills  {koKuvoI  2Aos),  which  he 
places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposcMo  form  the  N. 
Jigitizedby  VjOC  Z 
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nuu^  of  tbe  Great  Desert  His  distance  of  10 
days'  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  oonfirmed  by 
Homemann,  who  made  the  journey  with  great  speed 
in  9  days;  bat  the  time  nsoally  taken  by  the  cara- 
Tans  b  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotos  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasamones,  who  then  dwelt 
al(ng  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  summer  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Angila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182 :  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  have  Al7<Xa.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasonsi  finr 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  ical  ii^pcnroi  irepl  abrhy 
oUiowrt,  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a  carelessness  which  is  evidoit  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8 ; 
Plin.  ▼.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a  distance  of  12  days'  journey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  30)  mentions  the  Augilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  AugUa  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanos Byzantinus  calls  Augila  a  city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Bennell  in 
30°  3'  N.  lat  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  mUes  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Swah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  £.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
place  AujUah  (the  viUage)  in  29°  15'  N.  laL  and 
21°  55'  £.  long.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
AujUah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojabrat  Homemann)  and  Lethkerreh^ 
a  litUe  £.  and  N£.  of  the  ibrmer,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  AujUah,  and 
supporting  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  tiiese  oases  is  a  small  hill  (the  koKuv6s  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases.  Augila  is  still  £unous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulieda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  Uie  case  of  a  simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  on  the  coast 

According  to  Procopius  {Aedtf.  vL  1),  there  were 
temples  in  tiie  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Bfflmcll,  Geographf  of  EerodoUu,  voL  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Homemann,  Journal  of  Tra^ 
veUfrom  Cairo  to  Mourzouk;  Heeren,  Researchet, 
&c.,  African  Nations,  voL  L  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  272.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  ^Eth.  Augustanus,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
ASyowrra),  a  Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Soman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  Bryelice.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  (.4i4cA),  Uie  chief  town 
of  the  Ausei,  a  people  of  Aquitania.  Augnsta  was 
originally  Climbermm  (Mela,  iil.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Augustas  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulonse,  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Eliberre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Aginnimi  {Agen)  to 
Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  Ciim- 
beiTum.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Gers,  and  on  the  river  Qws,  a  tributary  of  the 
Oaronne.     [Ausoi.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA    ASTUMCA.      [AaruKiCA  Ao- 

OUSTA.] 

AUGUSTA  EME'RITA  (AfryotWa  'Hfupira: 
Merida,  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  b.  o.  23,  by  Publins  Carisius,  the 
l^ate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti),  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  26;  Strab.  iiL 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a  colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a  lata*  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicum.  (Paullus,  Dig.  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  conoenius  Emeritentis. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  iL  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  it  in  the  foUow- 
ing  verses  (^Ordo  NobiL  Urb.  viii.,  Wemsdorf,  Poet 
LaL  Min,  voL  v.  p.  1329):— 

"  Clara  mihi  poet  has  memorabere,  nomen  Ibemm, 
Emerita  aeqnoreus  quam  praeterlabitur  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  sues  Hispania  fasces. 
Corduba  non,  naa  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat, 
Quaeque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives." 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (Gna- 
diana),  but  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  Lim,  Const  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a  part  of  whom  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (oomp.  Plin.  L  c); 
Pmdentins  to  the  Vettones  {Hymn,  in  EulaL  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lusitani  (ii.  5.  §  8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  hrs.  15  mia. 
in  its  longest  di^,  and  being  3|  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  §  3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a  great  nimiber  of  roads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Corduba;  145,  161,  and  220,  hj 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  month  of  tlie 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a  shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (^lUn. 
Ant.  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,431,  432, 
433, 438, 444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  ^  4  ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  oi  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  &mily, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A  frequent  type  is  a  city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Emerita  Augusta, 
a  device  which  has  been  adopted  a.s  tbe  cognizance 
of  the  modem  city.  (Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  384 ; 
Eckhel,  Docir.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  now  but  a  poor 
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neglected  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  ding  to  the 
memory  of  her  put  gloiy;  for  few  cities  in  the 
Roman  empire  have  such  m^;mficent  ruins  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
"  the  Borne  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-presenred  monuments  of  antiquity."  (Ford,  p. 
258.)  Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorned  a  Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a  drcuit  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  a  hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pre- 
served and  even  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Musa  the  ezdamation,  that  "  all  the 
worid  must  have  been  called  together  to  build,  such 
a  city."  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  what  was  solid  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  the  citizens, 
Arho  for  ages  have  used  the  ancient  city  as  a  quany. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  tempos  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
oohmms,  statues,  and  bas-reliefii,  with  numerous  in- 
scripdons.  A  particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Laborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomitaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  modem  bull-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Gwutiana^  of 
81  arches,  2575  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  33  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  Ull  the 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  18*12.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr,  voL  xiii.  pp.  87,  foU.;  Laborde,  Idni- 
rture  de  VEapagne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed.; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam,  pp.  258,  foil)  [P.  S.] 
AUGUSTA  FIRMA.  [Aamoi.] 
AUGUSTA  GEB4ELLA.  [Tccca.] 
AUGUSTA  JULLL  [Gadbs.] 
AUGUSTA  PRAETOTIIA  (A^yoiJerro,  Strab.; 
AirfoOara  Xlpan»pia,  PtoL),  a  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Salaasi,  situated  at  the 
fimt  of  the  Alps,  in  the  vallej  of  the  Duria  Mi^or: 
h  is  now  called  Aosta,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Duria  the  name  of  VcU  d  Aosta,  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
cooiplete  subjugation  of  the  Salassians  by  Terentins 
Varro,  established  here  a  body  of  3,000  veterans. 
From  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  (tf  the  camp  of  Varro^  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  but  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  ihd  two  passes  over  the  Peimine  and 
Graian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard) 
caused  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Plin.  iii.  17. 
a.  21 ;  Ptol.  uL  1.  §  34.)  According  to  Plmy  it  was 
the  extreme  point  of  ItaJy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  ^'  ab  Alpino 
fine  Praetoriae  Augnstae  "  to  Rhegium.  (H.  N.  iii. 
5.  §  6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empire  is  bufficiently  attested  by 
its  existing  ranains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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£.  side,  of  a  very  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
probabfy  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soU;  a  fine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
am^theatre;  while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnifioence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  dty  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14—17.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM  {Aitgai),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Raurad,  who  bordered  on  the  HelveUi. 
(Caes.  B.  G,  i.  5.)  A  Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  Plancos,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  hf  an  inscription.  (Plm.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauracum,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  su£fered  firom  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fort,  Castrum 
Raun&oense.  Attgsi  is  in  the  canton  of  B^e,  six 
miles  east  of  B&le,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a  large  amphitheatre.     [Rauraci.] 

AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
(^Soiasofu).  The  position  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Dmnocortorum  (JRhewu)  to  Samarobriva  {Amiens). 
SotMsons  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jtme,  in  the 
department  of  Aime,  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a  Roman  manu&ctory  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  caUed  Clibanarii.  D'AnviUe 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar 
{B.  0,  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Suessonum;  and  it  may  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.     [Suessionbs.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  (A^yoiWa  Toi/pi- 
pwPf  PtoL:  Torino  or  Turin),  tiie  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated  on  the 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
Dora  Riparia.  It  was  at  this  pmnt  that  the  Padus 
b^an  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  position  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolannm  and  Tidnum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  {Mont  Genevre),  the  city 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  city  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  inmiediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (Annib.  5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
civil  war  between  Othoand  Yitellins,  A.  d.  69,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  laUer  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  35 ;  Gruter.  Jnscr 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Maffei,  Mvs.  Veron.  pp.  209 
— 233;  Millin.  Voy.  en  Pienumt,  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  c^led 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged:  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  *^  Tau- 
rini," fi:t)m  whence  comes  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin.  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
onpre  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.    With  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions 
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which  have  been  mentioDed  above,  it  retains  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  TBEVmOBUM  (Trier,  or  Trivet, 
as  the  French  call  it),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Mosel,  now  in  the  Pmssian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Angnsta,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  empire  Treviri,  whence  the  modem 
name  Trier,  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Treviromm  of  Tacitus 
(^Hist.  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augosta  (ili.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  from 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustas.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  (EitL  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is;  and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicns  Yoclaom,  as  we  learn 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  on  the  left  bank. 
*  Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacitos.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  "  nobiles  urbes,"  a  rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy  of  the  Christian  aera 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperors,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
divbion  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  rixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (FL  Vopiscus, 
Probuij  c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantlne  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  to  a.  d.  331  freqnently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Rumenius,  pronounced  before  Constantino  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  that  Constantino  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  place,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  ailer  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embeUishmenta  after  the 
period  of  Constantino,  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonius 
vitdted  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  the  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  city  gates  remains,  which  rec^t  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
'  in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  colossal  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  m  the  central  or 
principal  part  it  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remam.  There  aw  two  gateways 
In  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  th&re  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  buildfaig  is  constracted  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  of  them  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  is  a  stracture  of  enormous  strength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a  collection  of  Roman  antiqiuties  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A  view  and  plan  of  the  Ports 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  XHctionmy  of  AtUiquiiies, 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  included 
within  the  ancient  waUs.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  constmcted  of 
Umestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arehes,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten- 
bach,  Recherehes  eur  let  AtUiquiUt  Romaimet,  fc, 
de  Trhet,  and  Fortckvmgen,  &c.;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  PUny  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(  Vaience),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Dea  Vooontiorum  {Diey. 
It  is  said  to  be  Aoutt-ei^Dioitj  on  the  Drdme  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  Drdme, 
D'Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St.  Pcad- 
troit-Ch&teantx,  norUi  of  Orange;  and  the  Augosta 
of  the  Itmerariee  at  Aoutte,  There  are  said  to  be 
considerable  remains  at  AomU.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.    [Londinium.] 

AUGUSTA  VAGIENNORUM  (AiToArra  Bo- 
yiwyotv,  Ptol. ;  an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  Auo. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagiennoram),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundaticxi,  nor  do  an- 
cient authors  aflbrd  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D'Anville  at  Ftco,' near  Mondovi;  but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satisfSsctorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  visible  near  Bene  (a 
considerable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tcmaro  and  the  Stura,  about  12  miles 
from  the  site  of  PoUentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagiennorum.  They  comprise  the  r«nains  of  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itself  probably  only  a  <!onruption  of 
Baffienna^  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Durandi, 
Iklt  Augfttta  <fe'  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Millin, 
Voy.  en  PUmont,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  tiie  chief 
town  of  the  Veromandui,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (A  G.  ii.  4,  16).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  with  SL  Queniitiy 
in  the  department  of  Aisnej  is  iMX)ved  by  the  Roman 
roads  frmn  Soissons,  Amiens,  and  Bavay,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM(Ai^o^(rToOi>€i'- 

8eA(Kwy:  Augsburg),  the  capital  of  Vindelicia  <w 

Raetia  Secunda,  situated  en  the  riven  Lech  (Licus) 

and  Wertach  (Vmdo?).     It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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gnstns  about  A.  d.  14,  after  the  conqaest  of  Baetia 
by  Drnsus.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacttns  {Gtm,  41)  applies  the  expression  "  splen- 
didi^ma  Raetiae  provindae  colonia."  Daring  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  Bonums  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Alemanni,  under  whom  it  soon  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  §  3;  oomp.  Von  Raiser,  Die  Rom,  Denkmaler 
at  Augibwrg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.     [Tricabses.] 

AUGUSTOBRl'GA  {KifyowTr6€piyai  Eth,  An- 
gustobrigenses).  1.  A  dtj  of  Ludtania,  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  firom  the  former 
and  55  from  the  latter.  {Itm,  AnL  p.  438.)  It 
seems  to  correspond  to  PuenU  de  ArgobispOf  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus:  others  seek  it  at  VUlar 
Pedroto.    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A  city  of  the  Vettones  in  Ludtania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9.) 

It  b  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

8.  (Aidea  el  MurOy  near  Soria%  a  city  of  the 
Pekndones,  in  Hifipania  Tarraconensis,  23  M.  P. 
£.  of  Numantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itisi. 
AnL  ^  442;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  54;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
voL  xiv.  p.  41;  D'Anville,  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des 
Inter,  vol.  xL  p.  767 ;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.    [Bibracte.] 

AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
■aid  to  be  BageuXj  in  the  department  of  Ccdvadoe^ 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Giog, 
^  voL  L  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux,  with  the  name  Augus- 
todums  on  them.  D'Anville  identified  the  Araegenus 
of  the  Table  with  Bcu/eitx.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  (5en2w),  is  placed  in  the 
Antooine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagus 
(i^aoMKiif )  and  Snessonae  (Soittcm),  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
knging  to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva^ 
nectnm  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
dem Sentuy  in  the  department  of  Oise,        [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMANA.    [TMCAsaKS.] 

AUGUSTONEllETUM  {KiryowrroviyLrrw),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvenii,  which  Strabo  caUs  Ne- 
mosBUs  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Ldre;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loiie  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Ijmxe  he  means  that  branch  Si  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (^AUier).  The  name  Augustonemetum 
occurs  m  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Ammian.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Ammianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  colossal  statue  cf  Mercury  made  *'  in 
dvitate  Galliae  Arvemis,*'  must  mean  the  city  and 
not  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D'Anville  observes 
{Notice,  ^.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
giving  the  name  of  a  people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny's  time. 
Clermont,  in  the  Avoergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tonemetum, does  not  bear  either  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville, makes  the  **  urbs  Arvema "  and  **  Clarus 
Mans,"  that  is  Clermont,  identical;  and  Almoin  also 
speaks  of  '^Arvemis  quae  Clarus  mons  dicitur." 
Clermont  Ferrand,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Prtjf  de  DdmCj  is  on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
xiKAUier.  [G.L.] 
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AUGUSTORTTUM  {A{>yov<rr6pno¥),  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovices,  m  Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Augus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  cormpted  into  Ausrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Burdigala,  BordecMx,  and 
Argentomagns,  Argenton,  agrees  with  the  modem 
measurements,  and  determines  the  position  of  An- 
gustoritum  to  be  lAmoget,  the  fonner  ckpital  of  the 
Limosm,  [G.  L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTRUM  (A^Ao/ow 
reixos:  Kwuderet),  a  Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  Apollonia.  (Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Them,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabul.  Peuting.,  and  as  the  Theras 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).    [L.  S.  J 

AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a  generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  {B.  G,  iL  34) 
names  the  Aulerci  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  ^.  Cr.  viL  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  chents  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerci  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  cormpt, 
and  ^  Brannovii "  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerci  Brannovices  is  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au- 
lerci who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
n(mes,  Camutes,  and  Bituriges  CubL 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cennnani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburovices,  as  in  B,G,m,  17.  In 
this  chapter  (viL  75)  Caesar  abo  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armorio 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
iL  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerd. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a  general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Ceno- 

MANI,  DlABUNTES,  EbTTBOYIOBS].  [G.  L.J 

AULIS  (AiAfs:  Eth,  PJf\iZ*\ft,fem,  AiJAjJi*),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy^ 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Anlis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  ^aSbs  Xtfi^K  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
mUes  frtmi  Chalcis.  AuHs  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  (/Z. 
iL  803)  Abkis  trerfr^tcaa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  w«- 
Tpu^ts  x^P^^'  These  statements  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalds  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  "  two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  pemnsula;  the  northem  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southem  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel 
into  a  large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vath^,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
fioBbs  AiftV "  (Leake.)  We  may  therefbre  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays.  ' 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a  K«^/ii}  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanioa 
it  had  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemmm  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  standing,  when  Pausaniaa 
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visited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Paos.  ix.  19. 
§  6,  seq.;  FUn.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Leake,  iVor<A«m(rre0C0, 
vol  ii.  p.  262,  seq. ;  Wordswortlii  Athens  and  AtticOf 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCRENAE,  "a  valley  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Oibotns)  ibr  those  who  are  going  to 
Phiygia."  (Plin.  v.  29.)  "  The  Marsyas,"  says 
Pliny,  "  rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Anlo- 
crenae;"  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
fVom  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Macander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  mouth-peces  for  pipes;  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  "  We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  ^regio)  Anlocrene,  through 
which  a  man  passes  frcan  Apamia  into  Phiygia; 
there  a  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  *^  regie  Auiocrene  "  be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  whidi  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  n<^  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Auiocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  (JResearckeSy  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apameia  Oi- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  ni^es,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  PUny  on  the  Mons  Auiocrene.  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
DombaL  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a  "  regie  Auiocrene," 
a  "  roons  Auiocrene,"  and  a  valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae.    [Maeander.]  [G.  L.] 

AULOCRE'NE.    [Aulocrenae.] 

AULON  (Ab\t&v%  a  hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A  valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a  route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  "  a  temple  of  Asclepius  Aulonius  m  what 
is  called  Anion,"  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Noda;  but  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Anion  is  uncertun.  The  French  Conunission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  an 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Gvporissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  25,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14 ;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Rechaihes^  &c  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdcmia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a  day's 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc  iv.  103.) 
Leake  {Northern  Greece^  vol  iiL  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  Strymonio  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  phu»  in  this  pass.  Li  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a  town  called  Anion, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.    {De  Aedif,  iv.  4.) 

3.  A  small  place  in  Attica  in  me  mining  district 
of  Laurium.     [Laurium.] 

4.  (FaZona),-a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ulyricnm 
between  Apollonia  and  Oricum,  a  little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a  deep  bay.  (PtoL  iii.  13.  §  3;  Tab. 
Pent.;  Hierocl ) 

AULON,  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum, 
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noticed  by  Horace  for  the  exodlenoe  and  abundance 
of  its  wine.  Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  frunons.  (Hor.  Carm, 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart  xiiL  125.)  Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect :  it  is  now 
called  Monte  Melone  (probably  a  corruption  of  Au- 
fone),  a  sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum.  (Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  295 ; 
Caitlucci,  Delizie  Tarantme,  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AULON  {'Av\6p:  El-Ghdr\  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.  It 
signifies  a  depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  moimtains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Gh^  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Edrisi  par  Jaubertf  pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  5yr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schulten's  Jn'iex 
ViL  Salad,  s.  v,  Algaurum.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius  its  extreme  limits  are  Mt  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Burkhardt 
(Trap.' p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.  The  plam  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  ihe  river -uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.  Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forms 
tiie  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  plain  which  is  called  on  the  W.  "  the  Plain  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  E.  "  the  Plain  of  Moab."  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  a 
desert  {B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.  The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result  The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  stifciently  explored.  The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  refem^Ie  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robmson,  Palestine^  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305  V 
Von  Raumer's  PaUstinaj  p.  56;  Reland,  PaUtest, 
p.  364;  Rosenmttller,  Bibl  AU.  voL  ii.  pt  1.  p. 
146 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  West  Asien,  voL  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.     [Coele  Syria-] 

3.  A  town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  probablj 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aulopotamos. 
(Cornelius,  Creta  5acra,  vol  L  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  {Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a  place  called  Aulon,  S.  of  Metimo,      [E.  B.  J.] 

AURANITIS.     [Haijran.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  (rh  A^pdurtov  6pos:  Jebei 
Auress)t  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  of 
Numidia,  below  the  dty  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chiun  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  ( J/elrir)  from  those 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Prooop.  B.  V.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Audus  Mons  of  Ptolemy  (rh  AZBoif 
6pos,  iv.  3.  §  16).  [P.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (^  XP^V  X^PP^^'rf 
<ros),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsuk  of  Malacca.    There  is  also 
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an  Aum  Begio  (^  Xpv<r^  X^*')  ^  ^^^  P^^  ^  ^ 
world.    For  particiikrs,  see  India.  [P.  S.] 

AUBELIANOBUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.    [Gb- 

KABUM.] 

AUB6I,  a  dtj  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned  in 
an  inacription,  Mukigipivm  Flavixtm  Aubqita- 
Kuu.  (Moratori,  p.  1103,  Na  6.)  XJkert  suppoees 
it  to  be  Jam  (toI.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  370).         [P.  S.] 

AURINX,  a  citj  in  the  S.  of  Hispania,  not  far 
fixxn  Honda  (Lit.  udr.  42);  donbtlees  the  same 
place  as  Oringis,  on  the  omfines  of  the  Melesaes, 
which  Hasdmfaal  made  his  head  quarters  against 
Sdpio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthy  dtj  of  the  district,  and  had  a  fertile  tern- 
toxy,  and  silyer  mines  worked  b/  the  natives.  (Liv. 
zxYiii.  3.)  Plinj  mentions  it,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  form,  Oningb,  among  the  oppida  sHpendiaria 
of  the  conrentns  Astigitanns.  (Liv.  ilL  1.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  between  Monclova  and  Ximena  de 
la  FrorUera  (voL  iL  pt  1.  p.  359).  [P.  S.] 

AURUNC  A,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
mountain  tribe  of  the  Aunmd,  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  name  [Aurunci],  was  sitoated  on  one 
of  the  sommits  of  the  volcanic  group  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Snessa  and  Teanum.  Its  name  is  fomxi  only  in 
Festus  (v.  Autorud)y  who  tells  us  it  was  founded 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  but  Livy 
clearly  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
-tioning  the  name.  He  tells  us,  that  in  B.a  337, 
the  Aurund,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sidicini,  abandoned  their  cUyf  and  took 
refuge  at  Suessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
their  ancient  ct^  was  destroyed  by  the  Sididni. 
(Liv.  viii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra,  or  La 
CartmeHOf  about  5  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  andent  walls^  and 
massive  substructions,  probably  those  of  a  temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  farms  part  of  the  outer 
edge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  andent  volcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Jlfonte 
di  Sta  Croce,  attains  an  devation  of  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  nte  of  the  andent  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a  long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  tlds  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  (**  2>e 
coUHms  altis  Aurund  misere  patres,"  Aen.  viL 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  andent  dty,  see  Abeken,  Ann,  d,  Inst, 
1839,  p.  199 — 206,  and  Daubeny  on  Vokanoes, 
p.  175 — 178.  Suessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aurunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms  Lucilius,  who  was  a  native  of  that  dty, 
"  Auruncae  alumnus."  [E.  H.  B.] 

AURUNCI  (A((pov7iro(),  is  the  name  given  by 
Roman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appd- 
lation  given  by  them  to  the  people  called  Ausones 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
di£Eerent  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s  into  the  r.  (Aurund  =»  Au- 
mmdBsAnrunissAusuni)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servius  (ad  Aen,  vii. 
727),  and  dearly  implied  by  Dion  Casdus  (/>.  2), 
wh^  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
perty applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Aumncans, 
between  the  Ydsdans  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
r  Festus  (s.  v.  Ausonia')  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  dty  of  Aurunca. 
Servius  terms  the  Aurund  one  of  the  most  andent 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Aen,  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  mudi 
more  powerful  and  widdy  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  eztendve  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.     [Ausones.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a,  the 
two  names  of  Aurund  and  Ausones  had  assimied  a 
distinct  dgnification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  firontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  fi^nn  thence  to  the  nrountains  of  the  Vol- 
sdans;  the  Aumncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  CroeSy  or  Rocca  Monjma, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ldris,  t<^ther  with  the  hills 
that  dope  fitan  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an- 
dent stronghold  or  metropolis,  Aurunca,  was  dtu- 
ated  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  dope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
firom  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  £.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered dosely  on  the  Sidicini  of  Teanum  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Aumncans.  Virgil  evidently  r^ards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  {Am,  viL  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a  petty  people.  But  the  first  occadon  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  histoiy  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  thdr  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  B.0  503,  we  find  the  Latin  dties  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  **  revolting  to  the  Aurunci,"  and 
these  powerful  ndghbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  in&nt  republic.  (Liv.  iL  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Aumncans  took 
up  arms  as  aBiee  of  the  Yolsdans,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  fiir  as  Arida,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilins. 
(Id.  ii.  26;  Dionys.  vi  32.)  On  this  occadon  they 
are  termed  by  IMonysius  a  warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  the  fiurest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  liiat  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  induding  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  (in  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
aifterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Aumncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  a  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Rocea 
Mor^fina,  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
misdon  without  difBculty.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A  few 
years  later  (b.  c.  337)  they  weire  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  thdr  strong- 
hold on  the  mountain  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  dty  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii«  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.  c.  313  a 
Roman  odony  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Thdr  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (Ai/o-a),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Ausbtani, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
Ausonensis,  Vic  de  Osane,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Vique,  or  Vick,  It  lies  W.  of  Cferona,  oh  m  S. 
tribatary  of  the  Tetj  the  ancient  Altta.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
B.  4;  PtoL  u.  6.  §  70;  Maica,  Hi^.  u.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a  cdn  with  the  inscripticm  Ausa  ;  bat  it 
is  probably  spurious.  (Eckhel,  toL  i.  p.  35 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ;  Sestini,  Lettere,  voL  iz.  praef.,  Med. 
Isp.  p.  104;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  426.)     [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Athapa).  1.  A  citj  of  the  Sacha- 
litae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (PtoL  Ti.  7.  §  11), 
in  the  modem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capital  of  Pliny's  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
wliich  apparently  a  peculiar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (xii.  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Ra&^Sair.  (^Geog,  of 
Arabia,  volii.  pp.  177, 178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (v\.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat  26^  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  ZarfOf  in  the  Hedjaz.  (Ibid. 
voL  u.  pp.  127,  130.)  [0.  W.] 

AUSCHI'SAE  (A^fffox,  Herod,  iv.  171;  Ad- 
(fX^TOi,  Apollod.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  Aix^^  1>V)A,  Sic. 
iii.  42;  Abxerai,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  21 ;  Awx^c",  Nonn. 
Diorufs.  xiii.  375),  a  Libyan  people  in  Gyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBTSTAB,  extendii^  S.  of  Barca  as  tax 
W,  as  the  Hesperides  (aft  BsREincB),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Beechey,  Proceedings  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  JV.  coast  of  Africa,  pp.  251, 
252;  Barth,  Wamdtrmgen,  &c.  p.  354.)      [P.  S.] 

AUSGI  ((Atfo-Kioi),  also  Auscenses,  one  of  the 
natiaos  of  Aquitania  who  subodtted  to  Caesar's 
legatus,  P.  Crassus,  in  b.  a  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrot^  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausci  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitanian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Avch,  or  Augusta  Auscoram, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  XernXfxj  may  be  reiMPe- 
eented  pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gters.    [Augusta  Ausoorum.]  [6.  L.] 

AUSENSES  CAiMTf  if ),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  hUce  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machltbs. 
The  MachlyeB  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Uke,  and 
the  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
aooording  to  the  view  of  Hax)dotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  them :  the  latter  people, 
thereifbre,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzaoena.  (Horod.  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Maxyes, 
being  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191 :  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Rennell's  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fimcy  between  thb  passage  and 
c.  186 :  Bennell, Geog.to Herod, voL iL p. 302.)  *'  The 
Machlyes,"  says  Herodotus,  "wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  the  Ausenses  on  the  front 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a  yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
fought  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  were  esteemed  not  ime 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a  procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco- 
rated with  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  round 
the  lake."  (Gomp.  MeU,  L  7.)  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed oonnectian  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Trftox. 

The  Ausenses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  {Vojfage 
dims  la  Marmarique,  &c)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Syneeins  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  centniy.  (BShr, 
ad  Herod.  1 0.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (AJfcrap,  Strab.:  Serchio), 
a  considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  IxHrders  of  Liguria,  ami  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidentiy  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serchio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Amo^  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auser  as  falling  into  the  Amus. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
junction :  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222 ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ;  RutiL  Itin.  1 566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century ;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Amus,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Osari  in  the  days  of  Cluverius.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
roption  of  Auserculus,  a  fomi  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  462 ; 
Mtiller,  j^^rttfiber,  p.  213;  Taigioni-Tozzetti,Fu^^ 
in  Toscana,  voL  iL  p.  146—178.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SERE  (FsstoA/),  a  river  of  Tripolitana,  in 
Africa  Pn^wia.  (Tab.  Pent)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (AWiyroror,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  (U  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cator- 
Ionia,  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (intus  re- 
cedentes  radice  Pyrenaet)  W.  of  the  Lalbtani 
and  Ikdioetes,  and  £.  of  the  Laobtami  and 
Gerrbtani.  Ptolemy  (/.  e.)  places  the  Gerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  Ausetani. 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
Ausa  and  Gerunda  (Gerona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  TV,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  fipom  Narbo  m  Gaul  to  Tarraoo  paned  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraoo.  Of  their 
cities,  Ausa  and  GBRUin>A  had  the  pis  Latkmm 
(Plin.  U  c.) ;  and  Baecnla  (Booco^Ao,  PtoL  I  c : 
Eth,  Baeculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a  cioiias  stipen- 
diaria,  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  CaHdae 
(*T8ara  dtpftA:  prob.  Bandas),  between  Ansa 
and  Gemnda:  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stipendarU 
Aquicaldenses  of  Pliny  (L  c) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Sdpio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
B.  c  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  b.  c.  195  (xxxiv.  20:  see  also  itxttt. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  4)  as  the  third  river  firam  the  Boreum  promon- 
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torinm  [Borbum],  and  as  doe  nortih  of  Uie  Sena. 
Aa  it  is  iiHHne  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  Shannon 
than  that  the  northern  pronxmtory  is  Malm  Head, 
ihe  oatlet  of  Loch  Corrib  in  Oahoag  Bay  best  suits 
the  somewhat  equivocal  condition  of  the  river 
Ansoba.  [B.  6.  L.] 

AU'SONA,  a  city  of  Latiom,  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  of  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  bj  the 
tribe  oF  the  Ausones.  Its  name  woold  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  <»ice  their  chief  dtj  or  metropolis;  bnt 
it  is  on]/  (Nice  mentioned  in  histoxy— daring  the  se- 
cond Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted from  the  Bomans,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(Liv.  iz.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Ausona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  still  called  Aiumte, 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  Frattc,  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Piano  deiT  Ausente;  and  some  remains  of  a 
Boman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Bomanelli, 
vol.  iii  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AITSONES  (A0(roy(s)  is  the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nati(ms  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance HKne  so  than  in  l^e  case  of  the  Aruooea  or 
Ausonians.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
some  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
oonceming  them. 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 
same  race  and  funily.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
(Pol  viL  10),  Uiat  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe- 
nia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans, "  who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
name  of  Ausones."  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  also 
said,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opcans,  '^  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  {Ant, 
ap.  Strab.  v.  pi  242.)  Polybius,  on  the  oontraiy, 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  difiereut, 
and  spoke  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au- 
sonians and  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
pnve  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 
by  some  writers  as  if  they  were  two  di£ferent  nations 
(Strab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  fSnrms  of  the  same  name.  Heca- 
taeus  also  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Antiochus,  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campania  "  a  city 
of  the  Ausones  "  (ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  N«Aa). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurund  by  the  Bomans: 
the  proofii  of  the  original  identity  dT  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  Aubumci.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
apphed  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  is  c<mfined  to  a  petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Livy  speaks  of  Cales  as  their  chief  dty; 
but  a  little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three 
dties,  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Yesda,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  liris,  not  fiir  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
considoable  tribe,  and  were  able  to  ofil*r  but  little 
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resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.  Their  dty  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a  Boman 
col<my,  B.C.  333;  and  though  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Samnites  at  Lautulae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  aims  again,  thdr  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Boman 
oonsub,  and  their  inhabitants  put  t^  the  sword.  On 
this  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ix.  25)  that  *'  the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destroyed;'*  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  dear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widdy  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  difi*erent  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  b  impossible  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  bdonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  th^  were 
ccmsidered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Osesns  it 
is  imposdble  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themsdves  upon  this  point  very 
dear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  dted  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Bomans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233;  Dionys.  i.  11 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  44;  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
ventum.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Autonia.)  Scymnus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
(Perieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  bad  occupied  the  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Boman  history  we  meet 
only  with  Volsdans.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  ^Campania  and  the  inland 
mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  Bnt  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pehisgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot  L  c);  though  other  authors  certainly  con- 
founded them.  Hdlanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  Autonians  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  under  their  king  Siculus,  where  the  people 
meant  are  clearly  the  SiculL  Again,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
AusoNiA  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merdy 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  tlie  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 


♦  Pliny,on  the  contrary  (iii.  5  s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Pdybius  also,  applied 
the  name  of  "  Ausonium  ifore,''  to  the  sea  on  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sidly  to  the  lapygian  Pro- 
montory, but  this  is  certidnly  at  variance  with  the 
customary  usage  of  the  term.        >^~>  i 
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Hesperia  and  Satarnia,  both  of  them  obTloasly 
poetical  appeUations  (i.  35).  Lyoophron,  though 
he  does  not  use  the  name  of  Ausonia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  a^jectiye  Autonian  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equiTalent  to  Italian;  for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,  and  tlie  banks  <^  the  Crathis  in  Lncania. 
(AU».  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apolloniua 
Khodius,  a  little  later,  seems  to  use  the  name  of 
Ansonia  (Avo-oWi})  predaely  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysins  Periegetes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  later  times  —  for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  as  a  poetiod  equiralent  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (ApolL  Rhod.  It.  553, 660,  &c. ;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au- 
sonia  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets  in  the  same 
sense  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &c.),  and  at  a  later 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  un- 
certain; but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Opicus.  (Buttmann.  LexiL  voL  L  p.  68 ;  Donaldson, 
Varroniaws,  pp.  3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO'NIA.     [AusoNKs.] 

AUSTERATIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  "the  sister  island."  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  (fflessum  or  glats)  there. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxtu.  1 1 .  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE  (Ainapuirat),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bcssi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ardlaei  and 
Soordisci.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  histoiy.  Strabo  relates  (I  e.) 
that  they  were  finequenUy  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ardiaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Triballi;  but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Antariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  31 5 ;  Arrian, 
AwA.  i.  5;  Aelian,  H»  A.  xviL  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  lilyr.  8;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bay., 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  N£.  of 
Nubia.    (PHn.vi.  29.  S.33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  m  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)  as  next  to  the  Nagcatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught;  but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a  city.  Tins  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd-ini.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it*  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  3fago  or  Galway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUTHETA'NI.    [Aosetani.] 

AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  marched  £h)ra  Au- 
gustodunum  {Auttm)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricasses 
(7Voye»),  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tissiodurum,  or  Autosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
ooQunon  texts  of  Amnuanus  (xvi  2).     This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  wliich 
place  Autissiodomm  on  the  road  between  Augus- 
todunum  and  Tricasses.  The  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  Ataeerre^  on  the  Yotme^  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  Autissiodnrum  belonged  to  th« 
Senones.  A  sepulchral  inscription  dug  up  at  Aux- 
erre  ocmtains  "  civitatis  Senonum,  Tricassinonmif 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,"  but 
it  is  dlfiicult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
firom  this.  The  name  "  dvitas  Autesiodurum "  is 
not  found  eartier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A  patera  found  near  Auxerre  bears 
the  inscription  Deo  appoluki  b.  p.  n.  h.  autes- 
siODURUH.  (Walckenaer,  Giog,,  &c,  voL  L  p. 
408.)  [G.  L.] 

AUTCLOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  (AtnoAJXcu, 
Ptd.  iv.  6.  §  17;  common  reading  AinoXArcu),  a 
Gaetnlian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"Libya  Interior"  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  a  <rf 
the  Atlas,  with  a  dty  Autolala,  or  Autolalae  (Avro- 
XdKa,  A{no?<dKaty  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  13|  hrs.,  being  distant  3^  hrs.  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  vertical  once  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  24 ;  vJiL 
16.  §  4.)  Reichaid  takes  it  for  the  modem  Agu^ 
/b»,  or  A  quiloH.  (Kleine  Geogr,  Schrifteny  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Au- 
tolules.  (Plln.  T.  1 ;  Solm.'24 ;  Lucan.  Phar9.  ir. 
677;  SiL  Ital.  iiL  806;  Claudian.  Laud,  StOich, 
L  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  island  cidled  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insula 
(*Hpas  ^  feed  Ai/roAciAa  i^<ros),  as  distinct  firom  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  (A6t<^iXo,  Strab.  iL  p.  123;  Afi- 
To/«£Aa|,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  3;  Afrro/^Uofo,  Steph.  B^ 
Eth,  AbrotiaKauclnis  and  A{nofjuiKcuct(fs ;  Avro- 
liiXaiy  Diod.  Sic  xx.  41),  a  border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  £.  of  the  Altars  of  the  PhiUeni; 
very  probably  the  Anabucis  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Arae  Philaenonun, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sap- 
port  Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Lamia. 
(Diod./.c)  [P.S.] 

AUTRICUM  (CAaHrw),  a  town  of  the  Camutes, 
a  Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autricmn 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure^  though  the  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  but  the  river 
is  named  Andura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  BourgeSj  is  a  name  formed  in  like  manner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricum  is 
determmed  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Camutum,  whence  the 
name  Charires.  [G.  L.l 

AUTRI'GONES  {A^piyovts,  Ptol.  ii  6.  §§  7> 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigonae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §  47;  Autrigonae,  Ores.  iv.  21;  pro- 
bably the  'AAA^prycu  of  Strabo,  iii.  p.  155),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  £.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Iberus 
(^Ebro),  in  Biscaya^  Guipuzcoa^  and  Alava.  The 
httle  river  Nerva  (JNervion)  was  in  their  territory. 
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and  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Flaviobriga, 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  them,  bat  Plinj  to  the 
Vardoli.  [FiiAvioBRioA.]  Plinj  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  conseqaence,  except 
TRimnc  and  Virotbsca.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barca  (pb^e^ta  BdpKay 
prob.  Otma :  camp.  Moratori,  p.  1095.  8),  Segisa- 
mnncnlnm  (Jiryurafi6yKou\op,  prob.  S.  Maria  de 
Jiibaredonda)f  Viroyesga  (O6ipoodc0-ica),  Ante- 
qnia  (Avrffcovca).  Deobriga  {At68ptya :  Brumos 
or  Mtrcmda  de  Ebro)^  Vendeleia  (Obtp^iXtui)^  and 
Salionca  (SoAi^xa).  The  great  road  from  Astu- 
rica  to  Gaesarangnsta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Antrigones,  near  A^rovesca,  and  from  this 
place  it  branched  out  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were:  Virovesca,  Vindeleia, 
11  M.P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.P.  {It  AnL  p.  455.) 
The  seccmd  road  led  to  Caesaraugnsta,  and  on  it 
were :  Verov^ca  (sic  in  /t),  Segasamnnclom  (sic 
in  A),  11  M.  P.,  Libia,  7  M.  P.  (prob.  Leyva)^ 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  (/«.  AnL  p.  394.)  The  third, 
farther  S.,  also  led  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were :  Virovesca,  Atiliana,  80  M.  P.,  Barbariana 
{Araviana),  82  M.  P.  {IL  Ant,  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Bursaones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xd.),  the  Bnrsaonenses 
of  Plmy,  the  Bursarolcnses  of  Hirtios  {B.  H.  22) 
belong  to  the  Autrigones  or  the  Berones  is  uncertain. 
(Ukert,  vol  iL  pt.  1,  pp.  445, 446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACII  MONTES  (tA  Ai»|«(- 
KMj  or  Kh((&Kta  6pri)f  a  part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW. 
of  the  Anttibi  If.  and  NW.  of  the  Asmiraei  M,^ 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
E.  part  in  Serica.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 
between  149°  long,  and  49*^  lat  and  165<>  long, 
and  55°  lat.  These  mountiuns  contained  the  sources 
of  the  river  Oechardee  (prob.  Selenga),  The  district 
N.  of  them  was  called  Auxacitis  (or  Auzadtis), 
with  a  city  Auxada  (or  Auzacia),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  observation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16^  hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Alexandreia  5  hours  36  min.  to  the  east. 
(PtoL  vi.  15.  §§  2,  8,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§  4 :  comp.  Oxn  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XIMUM  (AH^ovfxoy,  Strab.  AH^ifxoy,  Procop.; 
Eth,  Auximas,  -atis;  Osimd)^  a  dty  of  Picenum, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.o.  174,  when  the 
Roman  censors  caused  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  forum  to  be  surrounded  with  a  range  of 
shops.  (Liv.  xlL  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  then  already  received  the  Soman  fran- 
chise ;  but  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  colony  till 
B.  c  157.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance.  Daring  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  was  here  thsit  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Pint  Pomp.  6); 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  hi  b.  c.  49, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.C.i,  12 ;  Lucan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Boman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a  dty 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  notice  it  as  a  colony.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  372.  4, 
445. 9, 446. 1, 465. 4,  &c. ;  Orell.  Jnscr.  3168,3899 ; 
Plm.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  312.)  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to  a  still  more 
distinguished  position,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Procopins  the  duef  dty  of  Picenum,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a  long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  veiy  nearly  lost  his  life.  (iSrocop. 
B.  G.  il  10, 1 1, 16, 28—27,  in.  11,  &c.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  dties 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Bavenna.  The  modem  dty 
of  Onmo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one;  it  continued  to  be  a  considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a  population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptiooa, 
statues,  and  other  andent  relics,  have  been  foun^ 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXITME  (AH^w/us,  Att^^ftv,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  25;  "Movfus,  Steph.  Byz.  s,  v.;  Eth.  'A^wtxirris, 
Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  8:  ^A^^fdrnSj  Procop. 
B,  Pers.  i.  19),  the  modem  Avum,  the  capital  of 
Tiffrij  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (R^o  Axiomi- 
taram),  and  is  described  byStephanus  B.(«.«.)aarthe 
chief  town  of  the  A<!thiopes  Auxumitae  (PtoL  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Auxnme  stood  in  about  lat.  \4P  T  N.  to 
the  SE.  of  Meroe  and  £.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Tacaezi.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  andent  one,  is  deecxfted  by  Salt  **  as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertils  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream."  The  kingdom  of  Auxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  prindpal 
haven  was  Adule  {Arhuko)^  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  arcK- 
matics.  (Nonnosns,  ap.Phoiium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Aethio- 
plan  race,  with  Uttie  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxmnite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a  city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ;  and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  rdgn  of  Psamnritichus 
B.C.  671 — 617 ;  by  others,  as  Heeren  {Tdeen  ii.  1.  p. 
431 )  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
firom  MeroS.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  fifictors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nile- Valley.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presentiy,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a  colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a  city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  mora  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisicr, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  (  Voyage  en  Ahyssiniey  vol.  i. 

p.  268.),  for  example,  saw  mnchf  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 
Its  moet  interesting  monument  is  its  obelisk. 
'  Originallj  t^ere  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks: 
of  which  4  were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4  is  still  erect  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hien^lTphics,  and  difiers  con- 
siderably from  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxumite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a  pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a  slipper  or  a  patera;  and  on  one 
of  itsfiices  is  a  deep  hollow  groore,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelLik. 
It  stands  near  a  Daroo  tree  (Jicus  sycaminua)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  survivor 
possibly  of  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a  square 
enclosure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  ^  CAtre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a  locid  tradition,  the  conmation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumite  king«  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  naiTative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.   (Tellez,  EitL  of  Aethwpia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingual 
—Greek  and  Gushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxumites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Auxumite  inscription  with  the 
Manner  Adulitanum  [Adulb],  we  find  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adnlitan 
monarchs  claimed  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adnlitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabaeuis, 
&c — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  cf  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Red  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantius  Nicephoms  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentins  for  re-consecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  **  Apology^^  which  he  addressed  to  Constan- 
tius shcnrtly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Operaj 
vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Beuod.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  we  learn  that 
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two  equal  and  oontempomry  monarchs,  Aeizanas  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  Theso 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
renas,  not  so  much  penxmal  as  official  appellations. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  <^  the  Auxu- 
mites, Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adephas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per^ 
sons  and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarchs  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  D.  330.  Two  supposiucms,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  as  most  fiuniliar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  tJieraselves  embracing,  the  new  &ith. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  a.  d.  527 — 565.  (Nonnosus, 
ap.  Phot,  p.  2,  ed.  Bekker)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  Al  or  El;  and  in  the  "  Book  of 
Axnm  or  Aoyssmian  ChrQuicles,**  a  copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a  similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  pwtially  Arabic, 
the  circumstance  afibrds  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  t^e  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttmann  (ifcM. 
der  AUerthwunnssenschciftf  vol.  ii.  p.  575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Auielian's  triumph  in  a.  d.  274 
{Aurelian*  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Pahnyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  aii 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumitesi,as  Indians,  but  by  that  tenn  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  TraveU, 
voL  L  p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  iL  p.  527,  voL  iiL  p.  128, 
seq.;  Valentia,  Travels,  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  TVo- 
vels  in  Abffssmia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamtsier, 
Voyage  en  Abystmie,  vol.  L  p.  268;  Ritter,  Erd- 
hmdey  vol.  L  p.  222;  Maunert,  Geograpkd,  AUen, 
x.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  {IL  AnL  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac  Amu 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (ACfio,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  31,  vulg. 
AS(iya:  CoLomA  AuziEMSis,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Jebel  Dmra  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adinu  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Audus).  A  tradition,  quoted  by 
Joeephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel.    {AnUq.  JucL  viii.  7.  s.  13.  §  2 : 

o5tos   ficTMrc Ai/^oy  t^v  it^  AtSvri.)     Ita 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  rdgn  of  Tiberiub,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Dolabella's  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftain's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (Z.  c.)  as  a  half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Nunddlans,  sl^ut  in  by  vast  forests 
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on  an  odes ;  but  ita  subsequent  state,  as  a  flourish- 
ing  colony,  is  attested  hj  exta])i  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Faraxes,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city's  territory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
inscription  concludes  with  the  date  nil.  kal.  feb. 
PB.  ccxxL,  which  Orelli  exphiins  as  the  221st  year 
finom  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Numidia 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  b.  a  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninus.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosius  against  Firmus,  A.  d.  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Ammianus 
Marc«llinus  (xxix.  5),  of  municipium  or  castcUum 
Addenae,  Audietue,  and  Duodieme;  and  D*Av^zac 
refers  the  inscription  just  mentioned  to  tlie  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Feridus  of  Ammianus.  {Afrique  Ancienne^ 
pp.  233, 234.) 

The  site  of  Auzia  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sour-el' Retlan  (Sow*  GuzUm^  Shaw), 
S.  of  the  modem  Hamza^  which  has  been  constructed 
alnMist  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
•Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Kemarkmg  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  "Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a  small 
pL-*t  of  level  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation.**  (Shaw,  Tnwdsy  voL  t 
pp.  80,  foU.,  pp.  37 — 40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  In$cr,  No. 
529  ;  PelHsder,  Exploration  SciaUifique  de  VAl- 
^ruJ,  vol.  vi  p.  352.)  [P-S.] 

AUZACIA,  &c    [AuxAcn  MoNTES.] 

AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galba  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Narboncnsis  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
{Diffne)  as  the  capital  of  the  Avantid  and  Bodion- 
tid,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantid  in  a  general  way.  Digne  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Basses  Alpes,  on  the  BleonM,  a  branch 
of  the  Durance,  A  place  named  Avanqon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  Aventid;  but  D'Anville  thinks 
tlwt  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  Avantid.  [G.  L.] 

AVARES  (Avari,  'A^(<p«if,  'MSipoC),  It  is  far 
eader  to  give  the  ethnological  rektions  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a  certain 
amount  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may.  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Bysantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  the  Avars,  and  that  in  a  manner 
to  show  not  only  Uiat  they  were  members  of  the 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Diflerent  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  b  x^ 
7«£yof,  CttcamtSy  Gaganu»^  Chaganu8  or  Caganus, 
This  is  the  title  Kh&n^  as  in  Zengis-JTA^n,  in  its 
uncootracted  form,  and  its  application  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  population  which  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Mongol.  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  clear. 
Theophylact  writes  (viL  8)  that  "  when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  andent  tribes  of  the  Var  (Ouip),  and  Chun 
(Xowvl),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  thdr  chief  Khagan  (Xaydvosy^  Again, 
Panlus  Diaoonus  states,  that  "  Avares  primum 
Huai,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Avares  ap- 
pellati  sont**   (i.  27).      The   importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  comadered  in  the  seqncl.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  alfianoo 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-choniUs  (phapx^virat% 
a  form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a  compound 
of  Var  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  have 
been  Vor-ctum  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Hun8  to  have  been  a  mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  Chwiy  the  affinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable; otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pseudavari  (VtvUdSapoi)  in 
Theophylact  (viL  8)  creates  a  difliculty ;  smce  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  difiered  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  falie  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun,  Jomandes,  too  (i)e 
Rebus  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hun-i-var;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fiict  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Euns  from  Chun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Savirs  (2afcf/H»)  finom  the  Avai^ 
(^A€dpoi)\  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a  good  Turkish  philologist  is  likdy  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notke  of  the  Avars  by  Priscus,  is  to  the 
efiect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  firoih  the 
Oceanj  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Sovtn,  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  San^uri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
natioud  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it  It  is  iif 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  tlfls  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
weU.  From  Hxmgaiy.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun;  as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  GauL 

After  a  series  of  political  rdations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Av<trorumt 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  centuiy. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotcan  Scythae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitttus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitius  was  t^  t&v  *A€dpct¥  ^Ay 
iu^p  v«pi€\€7rros  (Theophan.  i.  6).  In  truth,  he 
was  T\irky  or  the  Eponymus  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
general,  and  the  whole  Uerodotean  legend  about 
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bim  and  his  sons  is  corrent  amongst  the  Kherghiz 
at  the  present  day. 

Bat,  a  not  illegitimate  speculation  may  cany  ns 
fnrther  still  Avar  was  a  native  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a  king  so  called  (PaoL  Diacon.  ut  supr.'). 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  ep6nynms  as 
Avar;  just  as  the  statement  that  the  Greekt  called 
themselves  Hellenes  from  their  king  ffelleriy  would 
imply  an  epSnymus  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Avar  was  a  mythological  rather  than  a  real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fi&bulous  Aborts 
of  the  Hyperborei  (Herod.  i7.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  eponymMs  of  the  Avars.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  coincide;  and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  better 
than  that  of  the  Herodotean  Hyperborei.  A  district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  die  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  of  a  population  frvm  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  nunc, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  epdnymus.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaris.     [R.  G.  L.] 

AVARICUM  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B,  G.  vii.  13,  15), 
on  the  Avara,  Evre^  a  branch  of  the  Cher^  which 
falls  into  the  Loire,  Caesar  describes  it  as  the 
finest  dty  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  river  and  a  marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the  juncti<Hi  of  the  Auron  and 
the  Evre^  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particukrly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,^  being  so  placed 
that  tiieir  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  large  stones.  The  beams  were 
festened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  jdaced,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.  Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  (b.c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  pers(nis,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.,  Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bowges^  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher,  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetum,  Clermont^  to  Avwicum ;  from 
Caesarodunum,  Tours,  to  Avaricum,  and  other 
routes.  '  [0.  L.] 

AVATIUM  PR.  (Atfopov  Jkxftov,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  I), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros.  [P.  S.J 

AVEIA  ('Aowto:  Eth.  Avwas,  -atis),  a  dty  of  the 
Yestini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemum  to  Alba  Fucensis.  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  59)  among  the 
dties  of  the  Yestini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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though  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  hare 
been  a  munidpal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  ''  Aveiae  **  for 
"Avellae**  in  Silius  Italicus  (viij.  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  mnong  the  towns  of  the  Yestini,  and 
celebrates  the  exceUence  of  its  pastures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  "  Aveias  ager  "  for  **  Yeios  "  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amitemum,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  Praefectnra. 
The  site  of  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a  local  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  Fossa,  a  village  about  six  miles  S.  oS  AtpUla, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  andent  city,  as  weU  as  a  church  of  Sta  Balhina, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Aveia.  The  ruins  at  Civita  di  Bagno^  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Avda,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Furconium.  (Giovenazzi,  DeUa  Ciit^ 
d  Aveia  net  Vestini,  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver,  p.  139 ;  Romandli,  vol.  iiL  p.  257 
—263  ;  Orell.  Tnscr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO  (^Avfvlwv,  Strab.  p.  185 :  Eth.  Avenni- 
cus,  Aufyuotrfiaios,  AinviotvlTris :  Avignon),  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonends,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dru- 
entia.  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  oppida  Latina,"*  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  ^e  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptolmey 
calls  it  a  colonia.  Stephanus  («.  v.  Abwloav)  calls 
it  "  a  dty  of  Massalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  fenndation,  or  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille,  Beddes  the 
resemblance  of  the  andent  and  modem  names,  the 
dte  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  Arelate  to  Yienna  and  Lugdunum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.^ 
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AVENTICUM  {Avenches),  the  chief  dty  of  the 
Helvetii.  (Tac  Hist  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trt^an's  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia 
Constans  Emerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [Tiourini],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  hj 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  there. 
Ptdemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  Sequani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  Aventicimi  was  a  de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  Avenches, 
or  Wifflisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  de  Yaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenches.    [G.  L.] 

AYERNUS  LACUS  or  AYERNI  LACUS 
("Aopvoj  \ifurn:  Lago  dAvemo),  a  small  lake  in 
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Campftnia,  between  Cumae  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Baiae. 
It  occopies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  yolcano,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  rising  precipitously  around  it, 
and  covered  in  ancient  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a  strikingly  gloomy  character;  and  it 
was  probably  this  drcmnstance,  associated  with  the 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  iniemal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Ulysses*  visit  to  the  sbadeD.  How  early 
this  mythical  l^end  became  attached  to  the  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cxunae.  Ephorus,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(ap.  5fro6.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  pestiferous  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
"Aoppos  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
it  and  6pvts,  This  is  probably  a  mere  etymological 
fancy :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  fiict,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
from  mephidc  exhalations  are  still  observed  in  the 
valley  of  Amsanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Virgil,  who  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  repceeents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  finom  a  cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself;  and 
constantly  nses  the  expression  "Avema  loca**  or 
"Avcma,**  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  surroundeid  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  Uie  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  have  ah^eady  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  246 ;  Pseud.  Aristot 
de  Mirab.  102  ;  Antig.  Garyst.  167 ;  Diod.  iv.  22  ; 
Virg.  Aen,  iii.  442,  vi.  201,  237—242 ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739—749 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii  121 ;  Nonius,  i  p.  14 ; 
Danbeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  though  Diodoms 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
unfathomable.  (Lycophron.  Alex.  704;  Diod.  Ic; 
Pseud.  Arist  t  c. ;  Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
hare  had  no  natural  outlet ;  but  Agrippa  opened  a 
cofmmunication  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avernus 
itself  accessible  to  ships ;  and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  /.c;  Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Lucrinus  Lacus.)  At  a 
snbeequent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constructing  a  canal,  navigable  for  ships 
frona  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  from 
thence  mto  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avernus.  (Suet  Ner.  31 ;  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  8.  8;  Tac-<inii.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
finom  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
mephitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shades  of  the  departed.     It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  (^.  Strab.  L  c;  Lycophr.  695; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xiv.  2;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  fhnn  the  lake  to  Cumae,  through  a  long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  245.)  A  similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  GroUa  della  Sibilia; 
it  has  no  ouUet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  L  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a  much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  r^arded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpne  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  ofiered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre~ 
tence  of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.C.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avernus  at  the  head  of 
hb  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli.  (Liv. xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil. Ital. xu.  106—160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably'  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Auwe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  duchy  otLauen- 
burg.  (Tadt.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  GmethL  Max,  Avg.T,  Panegyr.  CotuL 
6.)  [L.S.] 

AVIUM  PR    [Taprobane.] 

AVBAVANNUS.    [Abrauakncs.] 

AVUS  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  1 :  Atfow  vora/Mv  MoXaT), 
or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Naebis,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Gallaeci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Jiio  dAye  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  aft  prob.  OLAURA  {Lora),  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Iniscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ;  Morales,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S, 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODU'NUM,  the  16th  station,  per  lineam 
valli  of  the  NoiUia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohort 
prima  Hispanorum.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  at  JEUmborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunum. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -e/may 
have  been  a  diminutive  form  (as  in  MosdUi)  and 
the  -dunum  is  an  element  of  composition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c.  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a  station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.9).  [R.G.L.] 

A'XIA  QA^la),  a  smaU  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {pro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a  "  castellum," 
and  describes  it  as  situated  **  in  agro  Tarquiniensi." 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  'A^Ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was  ^'  a  dty  of  Italy."  Its  site  may  be  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a  place  still  called  Castel 
tP  Asso  or  CastellacciOf  about  six^mfles  W.  ofi  Vi- 
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terbo.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  oocnpicd 
the  angle  formed  by  two  small  streams  named  the 
Rio  Secco  and  Arcionef  flowing  through  deep  Tallies 
or  ravines  with  predpitoos  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fri^ents  of  the  ancient  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ;  bat  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  vallej  of  the  Arcione  was  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  sepolchres. 
These  are  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cat  out 
of  the  rock,  bat  present  r^ular  architectaral  {a9ades, 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tnfb  rock  of  whiob  the  escarpments  of 
the  clifik  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a  remarkable  resemblance 
in  their  architectaral  character,  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a  regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  ap  a  lateral 
ravine  wliich  opens  Into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  cnstomary  formula  ECASTeiNESA. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monuments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Eg3rpdan,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  whole  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a  veiy  remote  antiquity ;  Orioli  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Borne. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  heea  a  place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero ;  though  it  could  never,  have  been  more 
tlian  a  small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Ccutel  dAsto  have  been 
tlcftcribed  in  detail  by  Orioli  (Dei  Sepolcraii  Edifisi 
deir  Etrwia  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
Man.  EtruBchi,  voL  iv.;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
Annali  deW  ItuHtuto  di  Corr.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  (^CitieSt  4^.  of 
Etrvria,  vol  I  p.  229—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXl'ACES  ("A^MLajy :  TeUgut),  a  river  of  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sarmatia,  a 
little  above  Dada,  as  fkr  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
§  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  18,  10. 
§  14;  corap.  Pasiaces.)  [P.  S.] 

AXIMA  {Aisme),  a  town  of  the  Centrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Beigintrum  (St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
(Moutiers  en  TarerUaise),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St.  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition  is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aisme.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xviii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inscription;}  have  been  found  at  Aisme  with  the  name 
Forum  Clandii ;  yet  Forum  CUudii  is  a  different  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.        [G.  L.] 

AXl'NIUM.    [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  CA^toinroKis: 
Easeova),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axius,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  ncur  its 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and 
the  Lunes  TnyanL    (PtoL  ill  10.  §  11.)     [L.  S.] 


Axua 

A'XIUS  CH»ofj  *A(«^0»  *l»c  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  imd  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt.  Scar- 
dus  between  Dardania  and  Dalrpatia,  a  little  NW. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon 
and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  faSls  into  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Axius,  buUin  the  time  of  Herodotos  (viL  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has 
frequently  changed  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thessa- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Bardarium  (Bap9dipiow,  Anna  Comn.  i. 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  VardhdrL 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  MuTATio  Gbphtra  in  the  Itin, 
Hieroiol  (p.  605,  Wess.).  The  Axius  is  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  but  it  can  be 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (Ckrk,  Travek,  voL  iiL  p.  334; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  258, 289, 437, 
469;  Tafel,  Thesealonica,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
28)|  with  Calynda:  "  flumen  Axon,  oppidum  Ca- 
lynda."  We  may,  periiaps,  infer  that  Calynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucos.      [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  (iitme),  a  branch  of  the  Isara  (Oife). 
The  Oise  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  g.  57) 
of  his  Gallic  campaign  (B.  0,  ii.  5).  Dion  Cassias 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  kfi^ovvvos,  Ausooias 
(MoseL  V.  461)  names  it  "Axona  praeceps,"  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  "  extremis 
Remorum  finibus,**  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  tbeur 
northern  boondaiy.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A  place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortomm 
(Reims)  through  Verdun,  to  Divodurum  (Mett),  It 
may  have  been  a  pUce  on  the  Ax<Hia  (Aisne),  but 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuemia  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Mnenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  firom  Beims  to  Bagacum  (Bavo!/);  <^ 
the  distance  from  Beims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne, 
between  Neufchdtel  and  Avaux,  (D*Anville,  JVo- 
tice,  Sec.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUME.    [AuxcME.] 

AXUS  ('A|<Js:  Axus),  a  city  of  Crete  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with'Oa^or  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.),  situated  on  a  river  ("  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
niemus  Oaxen,**  Virg.  Eel  166),  which,  aocordmg 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (Flum,  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axos.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditioos, 
the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  soo  of 
a  damsel  named  Phronime,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  /.  c).  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  folL) discovered  the  andent 
city  in  the  modem  village  of  Axus,  near  Mt.  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axus  flows  past  the  village.  Remains 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgio  walls 
were  found,  and  in  the  church  a  piece  of  white 
marble  with  a  sepulchial  inscripCioD  in  the  ancient 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  island.  On  another  inscription 
was  a  decree  of  a  "  cammon  assembly  of  the  Cre- 
tans,'' an  instance  of  the  well  known  Syncretistn,  as 
it  was  called.  The  coins  of  Axus  present  types  of 
Zens  and  Apollo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  city 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Ida,  and  the  foundation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  legends,  ascribed  to  a 
son  of  Apollo.  The  situation  answers  to  one  of  the 
etymologies  of  the  name:  it  was  called  Axus  because 
the  place  is  precipitous,  that  word  being  used  by 
the  Cretans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
assigned  to  dyfJi6Sf  a  crag.  (Hoeck,  JTreta,  toL  L 
p.  397.)  [E.B.J.] 
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GOra  OF  AXUS. 

A'XYLUS,  a  woodless  tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
"  northward  of  the  region  of  lakes  and  plains,  through 
which  leads  the  road  from  Afioum  Karahissdr  to 
Konia  and  Erkle,  a  diy  and  naked  region,  which 
extends  as  &r  as  the  Sangarius  and  Halys."  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  65.)  Li-ry  (xxxviii.  18)  describes 
the  Axylus  as  entirely  destitute  of  wood;  the  in- 
bahitxmts  used  dried  cow-dung  for  foeL  Pococke, 
who  traversed  part  of  the  coimtry,  speaks  of  the 
people  as  being  much  distressed  for  fad,  and  com- 
monly using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
same  thing  done  in  some  parts  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  vol  i.  pp.  448,  468,  as  to  the  Axy- 
los.)  The  Roman  consul  Manlius  marched  through 
the  Axylus  to  mvade  Galatia.  Part  of  this  wood- 
les6  region  was  included  in  Phrygia,  and  part  in  Ga- 
latia and  Lycaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Kdnia  and  Erlde  are  the  mountain-plains  (^por^ia), 
as  Strabo  (p.  568)  terms  them,  of  the  Lycaonians, 
eold,  treeless  and  waterless,  but  well  adapted  for 
aheep-fixding.  [G.  L.] 

AZA,  a  town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi  10).  According  to  the  Anton.  Itineraiy  it  was 
26  M.  P.  from  Sataht;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
■ame  place  as  the  Hassis  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  is  distant  from  Satak  25  M.  P.     [E.  B.  J.] 

A'ZALI  ^A^oAoi),  a  tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  modem  town  of  Otal, 
derives  its  name.  (Ptol.  iL  14.  §  2;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iiL  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZATrtS  CAf(bTjs).  It  is  sUted  by  ArundeU 
(^SM  MkwTy  vol.  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a  coin  of 
Themisonium  in  Phrygia,  is  a  river-god,  with  the 
Dame  of  Azanes,  "  evidence  of  some  river  being  at  or 
near  Themisonium."  The  site  of  Themisonium  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
■eems  to  be  known  of  the  river  Azanes,  though  the 
condnsiao  firam  the  coin,  that  there  was  a  river  of 
that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NE&    [Arcadia.] 

AZA'NI  ('ACovoI  :  Eth,  'kCaofi-rni),  as  the  name 
appears  in  Strabo  (p.  576),  and  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
*AiaMoi\  The  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions  is 
Ai^ovo/,  and  also  in  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  as 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Azani  is  a  city  of  Phrypa 
Epictetus.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitis, 
contained  the  sources  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

Thia  place,  which  is  historically  unknown,  contains 


▼aiy  extensive  rains,  which  ware  first  visited  in  1824 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  (Anmdell's  Ana  Minor, 
vol  iL  p.  347);  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated 
(Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Dr.  HaU.  They  have  8inc« 
been  visited  by  several  other  travellers.  The  remains 
are  at  a  place  called  Tchavdour-Eiuctr,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus.  There  are  two  Roman 
bridges  with  elliptical  arches  over  the  Rhyndacus ; 
or  three  according  to  FeUows.  (Plan,  p.  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on  a  slight  eminence, 
is  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  "  one  of  the  most  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor.'*  (Hamilton,  Researchet, 
^,  vol.  i.  p.  101.)  Eighteen  columns  and  one  side 
and  end  of  the  cella  are  standing.    There  are  also 
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the  colossal  foundations  of  another  temple;  and  some 
remains  of  a  thirds  The  theatre  is  situated  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  temple;  and  there  is  a  stadium 
which  **  extends  north  and  south  in  a  direct  line  of 
prolongation  from  the  theatre,  with  which  it  is 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a  lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  stets,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  workmanship."  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  d  Azani  in  Fellows'  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  **  There  are  many  fronts  of  tombs 
sculptured  us  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
inscriptions."  (Fellows,  who  has  given  a  drawing 
(tf  one  of  these  doors.)  Among  the  coins  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  there  were  ccnns  of  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the*  legends  being 
AiifJLOS,  'Upa  BovXi),  or  'UpaawKXrrros  AiCoMfirtey, 
or  Ai  CoyrrwF.  Several  inscriptions  from  Azani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Aj^tendix,  8 — ^20).  None  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  records 
**  the  great,  both  benefitctor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  dty,  CI.  Stratonicus,"  who  is  entitled  consul 
(fhrarop);  and  the  monument  was  erected  by  his 
native  dty.  This  Stratonicus,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a  native,  who  had  obt^ed 
the  Roman  dtizenship.  The  memorial  was  erected 
in  the  second  praetorship  (to  fi  arparnyowros)  of 
CL  ApoUinarius.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
usual  formula,  ^  BovAif  irai  6  Ajifios,  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  thet  temple  there  are  four  long  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  characters,  and  two  in  badlj 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscriptions 
on  the  outside  of  the  cella.  It  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  is  now  standing, 
was  dedicated  to  Zens. 
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The  plan  given  by  FelkmB  shows  the  poritioiis  of 
the  sevend  ImildingB,  which  altogether  most  have 
prodnoed  a  very  fine  effect  There  are  no  traces  of 
any  city  walls.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  AZANL 

A21A'NIA,  a  city  belonging  to  Massilia,  according 
to  Stephanns  («.  v.  'ACavla),  quoting  Philo.  The 
place  is  only  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  df  Massaliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  France.  Walckenaer  {Giog.,  &c, 
voL  L  p.  280)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  at  Auliaret, 
near  JziUs,  in  the  department  ofAude;  but  this 
is  merely  a  goesSi  founded  on  a  resemblance  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NIA  (^  'Afovfi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  |  28;  PeripL 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  11,  seq.),  the  modem  coast  of 
Ajan^  was  another  name  for  the  maritime  region  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  extended  from 
the  promontory  of  Aromata,  lat  11®  N.,  to  that  of 
Rhaptum,  lat  2°  S.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Azania  and  Barbaria,  defining  the  former  as  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  names.  Azania  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Aethiopians,  who  were  engaged  prindpally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  with  hides  and 
ivory.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  was  the  river  Rhaptus,  and 
the  haven  Rhaptum  (Ptol.  iv.  9),  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethiopes  RhapsiL  The  Mare 
Azanium,  another  name  for  the  Sinus  Barbaricus 
(fiapeapiKds  KdAvoi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28),  skirted  this 
whole  region.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.    [India.] 

AZARA  ("Aj^opa),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (zi.  p. 
527)  in  his  Account  of  Armenia  as  situated  on  the 
Araxes;  some  read  r^  Zdipa;  probably  like  other 
words  occurring  in  that  countiy,  the  name  was  spelt 
indifferently.  Groskurd  (note  ad  I.  c.)  u  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso-Armenian  Artemis.  (Comp. 
Hesych.  j.  o. ;  Selden,  de  Dm  Syriii  Synt.  il 
c  15.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

AZEKAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
zv.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  part  which  was 
called  Sephela  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  t^f  ir«- 
}iiv)\Vy  rh  niZiov^  and  rd  Tairctva),  which,  according 
to  EuseMns  and  St  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west 
(Reland,  PalaetL  p.  187.)  A  village  of  this  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia 
(lb.  p.  603);  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
is  joined  in  1  Sam,  xvii.  1,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
small  ruined  village  of  Shweikehf  in  the  south-east 
of  Judaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
^e  Plain  of  the  Philistines.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rea, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  843,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZE'NIA.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 
AZETIUM   OAfoTivoi :   Azetini),   a   town   of 
Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  in  any 
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ancient  author,  ander  this  form,  but  its  correctness 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  have  types  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentum  and  the  legend  at  fall  AZH- 
TINflN.  These  coins,  once  erroneously  assigned  to 
Azenia  in  Attica,  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
"Ehetium"  of  the  Tab.  Pent,  a  name  certainly 
corrupt,  ought  to  be  read  Azetium.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  Admitted  Azetium  may  be  placed  at  Bu^ 
HglianOy  a  small  town  about  12  miles  S£.  of  Bari^ 
where  the  coins  in  question  have  been  frequently 
discovered.  The  Abobtini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
though  pUoed  by  him  among  the  **  Calabrorum 
Mediterranei^  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  same 
place,  and  this  may  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  name. 
(MiUingen.  Nwn,  de  VlUxik,  p.  147.)       [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  AZETIUIC. 

AZIRIS,  or  AZILIS  CAfowf,  "hCiXu,  Herod., 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.;  "Alipor,  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.; 
"AlvAiT  or  "kCvXiS  K^M,  PtoL  u.  5.  §  2;  EtJL 
*A(tXlT7iSy  Steph.  B.),  a  district,  and,  according  to 
the  later  writers,  a  town,  or  village,  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  frontier  <^  Cyienaica,  in  K. 
Africa,  opposite  the  iskmd  of  PUttea.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  colonized  by  Battus  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Platea, 
B.  a  638.  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  slopes,  with  a  rirer 
flowing  through  it,  a  description  agreeing,  according 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  Temmmehy 
which  flows  into  the  GuffofBombOj  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  PUtea).  In  a  second 
passage,  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  adjacent  to  the 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Herod,  iv.  157, 159; 
Callim.  m  ApoU.  89 ;  Pacho,  Voyage  de  la  Mairmti' 
riquey  &c.  pp.  53, 86.)  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Partus  Azarius  (6  ^KQiptos  Ai/ii)i')  of  Syne- 
sins  (c  4 :  Thrige,  Re*  Cyrenens.  p.  72).     [P.  S.] 

AZIRIS  CACipf  J,  Ptol.  V.  7.  §  2),  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia ACnor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Artingtmf 
or  Arzindjan,  as  Mannert  {Gtogr.  vol.  vL  pt  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  £u« 
phrates.  Abtllfedil  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  18)  fixes  this 
place  on  the  road  between  Sivae  and  Arzruin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid,  and  was 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigranes  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  an 
important  place,  but  attained  its  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St  Martin,  Mem.  eur  VArminiey  vol.  i.  p.  71 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Ritter,  Erdkimdej  voL  x. 
p.  270.)  [E.B.J.] 

AZrZIS,  or  AHI'HIS(Tab.  Pent),  AIXI  (Pris- 
dan.  vl  p.  682,  ed.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dada,  on 
the  high  road  fnxn  Viminacium  to  Tiviscum,  pro- 
bably the  hiCiirls  of  Ptolemy  (iii  8.  §  9).  It  seems 
to  be  Tatikora  oo  the  TemeM.  [P.  S.] 

AZ(/RUS  ("ACwpoT,  'AC&putv,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  423 
Eth.  'AC«p<Ti|f),  a  town  in  Peirhaehia  in  Thessaly. 
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ritaated  at  the  feot  of  Moont  Olympus.  Azonu, 
with  the  two  neighboaring  towns  of  PTthiiim  and 
DoUche,  fonned  a  Tripolis.  (Lhr.  xlii  58,  xliv.  2.) 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  Azonis  in 
Pelagonia  in  Macedcmia.  (Strab.  viL  p.  327;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  toL  ill  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZO'TUSCAfdrroj:  Eth.  'AC«Tio$),the  Ashdod 
of  Scripture,  a  ci^  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
in  the  divisioa  of  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  xv.  47), 
but  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
cf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  warship  of  Dagon.  (1  Sam,  L  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  bj  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years  £rom  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt 
(about  B.  a  630),  the  longest  of  any  dty  he  was 
acquainted  with  (iL  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  Kmg  Senna- 
cherib (b.  c.  7 13;  Is,  XX.  1).  It  was  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaens  (1  Maec  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
AfU,  xiv.  5.  §  3),  and  givtfn  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(xvii.  13.  §  5).  The  ancient  geograpiiical  and  his- 
torical notices  phice  it  between  Askelon  and  Jamnia, 
south  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modem  village  of  JEsdud,  situated  on  a  grassy  hill, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179—182;  and 
Bichardson,  as  cited  in  Bobinson*s  Bib,  Re*,  vol.  ii. 
p.  368 ;  Kdand,  pp.  606—609.)  [G.  W.] 


BAALBEK.    [Heuopolis.] 

BAAL-GAD,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  **  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hermon."  (Jo«A.xi  17,  xiL7,xiii.'S.)    [G.W.] 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
{Numb,  xxxii.  38;  1  Chron.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu^ 
pied  by  the  Moabites.  (Ewek.  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St  Jerome  as  a  large  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Euaebius  nine  miles 
distant  firom  Heshbon,  and  near  Bare  (Baara), 
(Belaod,  Paiaest,  pp.  487, 61 1.)  Burckhardt  iden- 
tifies  it  with  Myoun,  |  of  an  hour  S£.  of  the  ruins 
of  Heshbon  (Travels,  p.  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2  or  3  miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval Tet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
"  Ma^^  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  St.  Jerome,  L  c),  seem  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  site.  It  stuods  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kings,  iv.  42),  a  town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  5am.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
liaa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis 
(Lyddal  in  the  Thammitio  district  (Beland,  p. 
611.)  [G.W.] 

BAAL-TAMAB,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  {Judges,  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (Beland,  p.  61 1.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (Bdftx,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  14;  Bo^o/:  Eth, 
'BaScuos,  Steph.  B.),  a  colony  in  Manretania  Tmgi- 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lixus. 
Its  fiui  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Bahba 
JutSu  Campestris  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
numerous,  finom  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
•criplioDS  CoL  L  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Julia  Babbensis,  or 
COL.  C.  L  B.  or  C.  C.  L  B.,  L  e.  Coloma  Campestris 
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JuHa  Bal>ben8is,  (Eckhel,  voL  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  uncertain.  Some  place  it  at  iVo- 
rat^a,  which  appears  too  far  east;  others  at  Bam 
Teude,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Svbur),  where  ancient  ruins  are  still 
visible.  (Leo  Africanus,  ap,  Mannert,  voL  x.  pt  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kelam,  E.  of  Ksar-el-Kebir,  [P.  S.] 

BABBA'NTIUM(Ba«p<iyru>v;  Eth.  BaSpd^tos), 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios,  mentioned  l^ 
Polybius  in  his  sixteenth  book,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus,  s.  v.  Ba€pdtmo¥,  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babras.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (Bdgpas:  Eth,  Bojipdmos),  a  small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  Bi- 
€pas.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'NII  (Ba«uXX^woi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  29), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (Ba«vX(^),  in  later  times  called  also 
BabyIonia( Justin,  i.  2 ;  Solin.  c.37 :  Eth,  BofvA^yiof, 
rarely  Ba^vAwi'c^f,fem.  Ba^Awy(s),the  chief *town  of 
Bab^onia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  of  immense  size.  Thoie 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vidnity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
bi-ginning  of  l^mrod's  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xL 
1 — ^9)  as  the  scene  of  the  confdsion  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a  Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  importance,  or,  like  Minus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Bal^l  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Uie 
drcnmstanoe  of  its  havmg  been  the  place  of  thii 
oonfusion  of  tongues  (Gen,  xi.  9);  anodier  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A  tradition  of  this  event  hat 
been  preserved  in  Beroseus,  who  says  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it  He  adds  that  the  ruilis  still  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
BabeL  (BeroB&,ap,Euseb.Pra^.Evang.ix.;  Syn- 
cell.  Chron,  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  1.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  (ap,  J^nc,  44,  and  Joseph, 
Ant  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  (ap,  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  firom  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  dty  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  dty  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Of  Babd  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  rdgn  of  Hoshea, 
about  B.O.  730  (2  Kkigs,  xviL  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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a  place  of  little  cooaeqoenoe,  and  that  the  great 
niliDg  dty  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Kiiras.  '  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (B.a  728 — 700)  it  is 
dear  that  Babjlon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodadi-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxiz.  I)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  thatdty ;  for  Polyhistor  (op.  Euseb,  Arm,  Chron, 
42)  states  that  after  the  rdgn  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  mled;  and  that,  after  Adses  had 
rdgned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danos,  who  hdd  the  government,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  rdgn  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner'  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Asardanus  king  in  his  place.  Aby'denus  {ap. 
Euseb,  Und.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Beroesus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Aleznder  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  howfiur  they  maybe 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a  marvellous  and  fisbulous  account  of  the 
fint  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Bdus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  2^us,and  states  that  aame 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  ap.  Euseb,  Arm,  Chron,  81 ;  EupoL  op. 
Etis^.  Praep,  Evang,  ix.;  Thallus,  ap,  Theophan, 
ad  AwL  281 ;  Aesch.  Svppl  318  and  322 ;  Hesiod, 
Fragm,  gp,  Strab,  I  p.42 ;  and  Eustath.  ad  Diomfi. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Bdus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nectied  with  it.)  Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
Buthrus,  and  with  him  a  legend  of  a  great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  JQsuthms  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  dties  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beross. 
ap.  Sgnc  Chron,  28  ;  Euseb.  Chnm,  5.  8.)  Apdlo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Berossus,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a  mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  Sync,  Chron, 
39 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  5.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  b.o.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fitct, 
in  connection  with  a  passage  in,  Isaiah  (xziii.  13) 
*' Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin;  but  this  seems  hardly  a  ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
cdlns,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  first  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  thinl.  Nabonassaris 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync  Chron,  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributaiy  to  the  kings  of  Nlnus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
Uie  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  inm  dck- 
ness.  (2  Kings,  xx.  12 ;  Isaiah^  xxxL  1.)  S<Hnewhat 
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later  Hanasees,  king  of  Ji^dah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
ofAssyriaintocapdvity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  S»- 
osduchinus  and  ChynHad^  who  appear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  dtj  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
NabqpoUasar,  who  finidly  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  fr^om 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  rdgn  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  aega 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  (EmsL  xxiz  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  (jcqf,  Joseph,  c  Ap,} 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a  great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia,  and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  expldts  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Behs,  rebuiMing  the  dty, 
constructing  a  new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  fore&tbers  dwdt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pillan  h^h 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  b^n 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  dtuation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  e,  Ap,  i. 
19;  SyncelL  Chron,  220;  Enath,  Praep,  Evang. 
ix.) 

Beroesus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a  reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Evilme- 
rodachus,  Neriglissoorus,  and  Labroscarchodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  man  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabonnedus  obtoined  the  crown,  and  rdgned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  ndgh- 
bouring  dty  of  Borsippus;  that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besiege  Boreippus,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Caimania,  where  he 
died.  (Beros.  op.  Joseph,  c  Ap,  L  20;  Euseb. 
Pra^,  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthenes  (ap,  Abgden,;  Euseb.  PraqK  Evan, 
X.,  Chron,  49)  tdls  nearly  the  same  stoiy,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  snccesson  of  Nebuchad- 
neozar,  and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  oouree  of  the  Armakale  (K^ir- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a  vast  receptade  for  its  watere  above 
the  dty  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incurdons  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  vidted  Babylon,  so  fiu*  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  B.a600 — 580  (Strab.  xiiL  p. 
6\7]Fragm.Ak,,Mmer,lihein,Mus,^,2S7);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimony  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  anj 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  wliose  account 
of  what  he  descrilMS  has  reached  us  uncurtailed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  aU  the  others 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorus  and 
others  have  extracted.    Of  BcroBsns,  who  was  a 
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eentoiy  and  a  half  later  than  Herodotns,  we  hare 
onlj  a  few  fragments.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Strabo  themaelTes  visited  Babylon,  though 
the  treatise  of  the  former  has  this  valae,  that  he 
drew  his  information  finom  the  Notes  of  Aristobulos 
and  Ptolemj  the  son  of  Lagns,  who  were  there  with 
Akzander.  Of  Cleitarchos,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  rk  irtpH  'AA^^orSpou,  we  have 
no  remains,  unless,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
his  woA  was  the  basis  of  that  bj  Oiutius.  The  inci- 
dental reouurks  of  Herodotus  have  a  manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convej  the  idea  of  personal 
ezperienoe.  Thus,  in  L  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinary 
Cubit;  in  I  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  though  the  structure  its^  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidently  must  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  stiU  existmg  (^f  ifi^  rovro  Iri  foy^ 
L  181.)  ffis  account  also  of  the  conntiy  round 
Babyl<ai  (l  179,  and  L  192 — 200)  is,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babylonia],  confirmed  by  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fen  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (L  178),  had  already  been  ruled  over  by 
several  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 
ramis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  one  to  the  other.  (I  184, 185.)  Of  these,  the 
«lder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
wmter  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  of  Ardericca,  dug  an  im- 
mease  lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  feced  its  banks  with  a  wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  withm 
Babj^on,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
(L  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a  stocy  of  her  tomb, 
which  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself 
could  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (L  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
sou  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Labynetus  is,  th^efore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Belshazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebn- 
ehadnexxar, — ^he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  he  saw  it  He  states  that  it  was 
pboed  in  a  great  phun,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  wi3i  which  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  m  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  long,  with  a  broad  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  materials  dug  firom  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  village  of  Is  (now  BW)  served  for  mortar, 
a  hyer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  eveiy  thirtieth 
course.  (L  178,  179.)  A  hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  dirided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  othnr,  and  many 
bouses  of  three  and  four  stories.  (1.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardfy  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  round  the  dty  within  &e  one  just  described. 
In  tech  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  dty,  there  was 
an  jtnTiMitMw  structure :  one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 
square  space  two  sUdia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  kngth  and  bnadth;  on  the  ground-pUm  of  which 
aseries  of  eight  towen  were  built,  one  atwve  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  further  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things,which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (L 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 
Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  scholarB  to  doubt 
his  history  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  mirinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(QroBtkmdfOdStrab.  xvi.  p.  738;  Heeren,  As.NaL; 
Olearius,  ad  Fhilottr.  ViL  ApoO.  i.  25.)  Tet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  mcon- 
clusive;  it  is  as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctesias  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time^  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  accompluh  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writers.  According 
to  IModonis  (il  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  firom 
Ctetdas,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  long  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  <i  which  the  foUowing  are  the 
principal: — 

1.  A  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Bich  [Ba6y^,  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  eadi  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  rivw,  com- 
manding an  extenrive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  xfnmerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
herself  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a  lion  with  a  lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefe  lately  discovered  at  Nknrud  and  Khor- 
aabddf — the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  fircnn  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  pahux 
he  states  fer  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vL  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 


On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  o.  Ap,  1)  states  that  it  was 
a  fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon; 
Abydenus  (ap,  Entth.  Pratp.  ix.)  that  Belus  sur- 
rocmded  the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Flrmicos. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  df  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Belus : 
lastly,  Orosins  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stovy  of 
Belus  is,  after  all,  a  Chaldaean  legend:  but  this  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfectorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Vohiey,  Chron,  Boi. ;  Perizon.  Orig,  Bah,\  and 
Freinaheim.  ad  Curt,  v.  1).  r~^^^^[^ 
iigitized  by  VjOk^fil^ 
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Of  the  suooesson  of  SemmuniB  (snppoBing  that 
((he  did  reign  in  or  ibond  an  empire  at  Babjlon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
•s  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemj 
(^Asiron,  Canon.)j  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  favour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  {A»,  Nat.  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a  new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plain 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a  plausibility  to  thb  theory,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a  manifest  blank  between 
Eaarhaddon  and  Nd>uchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  fiu*  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezsar  appears  before  us 
frtnn  first  to  last,  simply  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a  race  difierent  from  the 
other  people  of  the  conntiy.  Diodorus,  indeed  (iL 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  B»- 
roesus.  It  is  probable,  howev^,  that  he  and  Curtius 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  fbr  all  western  and 
southern  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

leering  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest  We  are  simply  told  (Dan. 
V.  2 — 1 1 )  that  Belshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a  great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a  strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
oomluned  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  "  was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain."  (^Dan,  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (L  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  03rrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  dty  by  a  regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  above  the  dty,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
dty,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  cvelees  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  {Cjfrop,  vii.  5)  is  substantiaUy  the 
same,  though  he  gives  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  hbtory  of  Babylon  may  be  tdd 
in  a  few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Gyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
tiiough  it  continued  for  some  oenturira  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  m<Hiths  of  each 
year.  (Xen.  C^rop.  viii.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Daraus,  the  son  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  In  the  reign,  bonr. 
ever,  of  the  latter  kine,  Herodotus  (iiL  150)  men- 
tions a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  siege  they  expected:  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a  subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Persic,  ap.  Phot  p.  50,  ed.  Didot)  Herodotaa, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
dty  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
though  Beroesns  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Eusebius  (^Chron.  Armen.  L  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  ndther  case 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  much  mors 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  cotain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  dty  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dardus  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great. 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  pnt  down  by  Dardus 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a  oondderable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant 
(Rawlinson,  As.  Jornn,  voL  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
ihe  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Bdus  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dardus  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Stmbo  (xvL  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  dear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (vi  26X 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
teinyle  of  Bdus  was  still  existing  in  his  thne. 

¥nm  the  time  of  Alexander's  death  its  decay 
became  more  rapid.  Strsbo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexando*)  none  cared 
fbr  it ;  and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destruction.  Shoitly  alter, 
Sdeucus  Nicator  built  Sdeuoeia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megak>polis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  dty  is  a  vast  desert " 
(Cf.  also  Plin.  vi  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a  great  dty,  it  still  continued 
fbr  many  centuries  to  exist 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xiz. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a  king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
£unilies  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  dty..  About 
B.  o.  36  a  condderable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  redde  there 
(Joseph.  AtU.  XV.  2),  and  that  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Sdeucda,  is,  we  think,  dear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus  (AnL  xviii.  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speaks 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  "  on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  position. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from  Diodoros 
that  hot  a  small  part  was  stilly  inhabited,  the  re- 
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maindtf  of  the  spftoe  within  the  waUs  being  nsder 
cnltiTaticnL  Stmbo,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  deeert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  An- 
gnstos,  vthoogh,  at  the  same  time,  manifest]/  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
it  and  Selenceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  dtj;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Plinj  (v.  26) 
asserts  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
cording to  Entrop.  (v.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destmc' 
tioD,  500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitude  of  Se- 
leuceia  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thns  Ste- 
phanos B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a  Persian  metropolis 
called  S^lenceia,  and  Sidonins  ApoUinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a  town  intersected  bj  the  Tigrii. 
When  Lncan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Crassus 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Selenoeia. 
A  few  years  later  it  was,  probably,  still  oocnpied  by  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1  Peter,  ▼.  13,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  St 
Peter  was  written  frtxn  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  a.d.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  we  think  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratiTely  for  Borne;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Borne  before  a.  d.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bykn  is  confirmed  by  Cosroas  Indioo-Pleustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
multitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  AnUaeus  and  Asinaeus,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  centuxy  differ  but 
Httle  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Ludan  of  Samoeata 
(m  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a  city  which  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (IHneveh),  a  subject  for 
investigstioo.  (Ludan,  Charon,  23,  Philopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Gaesareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  oountiy,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avdded  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
adesert. 

St  Jerome  believed  that  the  andent  walls  had 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a  park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  father 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babykn. 

St  Cyrfl  of  Alexandreia,  about  a.  d.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  marsh.  Theodoret,  who  died  a.d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whose  houses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a  canal.  Procopins  of 
Gaza,  in  the  mkidle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a  place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Haakal,  in  a.d.  917,  calls  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Todela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace, 
into  which  no  oaie  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
ti^  of  serpents  and  seorpions  with  which  the  place 
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was  infested.    (Bich,  Babiflony  Introd.  pp.  zzvii — 
xxix.) 

The  rums  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a  little 
&  of  the  village  of  Mohawin,  8  miles  N.  of  HiUah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particukr,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Resident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Rich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  E.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difierence  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  idl  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  great  dty  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
prindpal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  MtqeUbi^  the  Komt, 
and  Amran  Ibn  AUy  from  a  small  mosque  stiU  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  Uiought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
dty,  the  banks  for  many  miles  bdng  a  perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  mound, 
called  Towareijf  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  distance  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  pUe  called  the  Btn-i-Nimntd. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  Mujdtbi  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  K<ur  has  the  most  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
ail  extraordinary  mass  of  confrision,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood.  Mr.  Rich  subsequently  visited  the  Bin- 
i-Nimnid,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  MvjeUbe;  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  Uien 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  claim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus  of  pro&ne  authors,  ffis  general  condusions  in- 
cline in  fevour  of  the  Birt-i-NtmHtd^  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfectorfly  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  podtivdy  in  which 
quarter  of  the  dty  the  Temple  of  Bdns  stood. 
Along  the  £.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
poralld  to  the  Easr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Rich  was  there, 
were,  in  many  jdaces,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  incroaohed  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  HUiahy  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  Al  Eeimar^ 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich's  memoir  in  the 
Fundgrvben  du  Orients,  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
loffioy  voL  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  frt)m  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  go&  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Mfyor  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  impofoct  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Btrs-i-Nimrud  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temjde  of  Belus.  It  is  suffident  here  to 
mention  tliat  Rennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  MujtUbi,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Bkrd^- 
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NimrUdf  an  idet  wliich  appears  to  haTe  oocnrred  to 
Niebohr  (Voff.  yoL  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  coontry  did  not  allow  1dm  to  paj  it  a  visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babjion  with  great  attention  in  1818,  differa  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Birt-i  Nimrudj  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
siders also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  vnthin 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  ccmjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
fiunous  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  buOt  ?"  (jDoa.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dus  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Gyms  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  ^e  ancient  title.  According  to  GoL  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Niinrdd,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  {Aa.  Joum. 
xii.  pt  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  aheady  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  oountiy. 
It  is  certain  thai  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satis&ctorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscripti<Mi8  shall  be  more  c<Hn- 
pletely  decjrphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Pers^polu;  Ker 
Porter,  Travdiy  voL  ii.;  Rawlinson,  Joum. ^«.  Soc. 
voL  xu.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'B YLON  (BalSv\<&yy  Stiab.  xvii.  p.  807 ;  Diod. 
i.  56;  Joseph.  Aniiq.u.5;  Ctesias  Fr.;  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  54),  the  modem  Baboul,  was  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat  31^  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  desMnding  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revoltol  Assyrian  c^tivos  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  (^Persicd)  carries  its  date 
back  to  the  times  of  Semiramis;  but  Josephus 
(/.  e.),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  strac- 
ture  to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  o.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obedience  of  Egypt  In  the  Notitaa 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIIL  Gemina.  (It  Anton.;  Georg.  Baveun. 
&c)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a  Httle  to  the  north  of  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  ii.  n.  33.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLO'NIA  (^  BalSvXtavla),  a  province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  oif  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Dardna.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receivea  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella- 
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tioo  of  the  hmd  of  the  ChaMees.  In  early  Umes, 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  ecd  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a  much  more  extensive  territory.  A  comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shovrs  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediab  Mdrus],  which 
extended  iVom  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (jo^.  Stoab.  iL  80) 
C(»npare6  its  shape  to  tiiat  of  the  radder  of  a  shipw 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nlmrod  was  Babel  m  the  land  of  Siinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  ooontry  in  the  tame  of  Abraham 
( Gm.  xiv.  1 ,  &c)  It  long  continued  a  native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  N^uchadnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temjde  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  "the  land  of  Shinar"  {Dan. 
I  2);  and,  as  late  as  B.C.  519,  Zephaniah  decUring 
that  a  house  shall  be  built  '*  in  the  land  of  Shinar  " 
{Zeph.  V.  11).  A  fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.Jo- 
seph,  Aniiq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  bespeaks  of  "  ^tyraap 
riis  Ba6v\wylas/' 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  andcDt 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (4 
2iyydpaSf  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  2;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  5, 
xzv.  7),  now  Swyar,  But  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Siigar  country  is  whoUj 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northero  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowUnds  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Asien^  p.  609 ; 
Rosenm.  BibL  AU.U.  8).  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D' Anville  (Comp.  Anc  Gtogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  {Orig.  BibL  p.  66)  haa 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  Kharput  Da- 
wasti,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  genersl 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  histoiy  a  people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  has 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  b 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldasa.]  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a  distinct  race  fn»n  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  their 
country.  We  betieve  that  they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population^  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
country;  tUl,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  tiUe  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  class 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a  separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  pl&ces 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  also  Ptol. 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  the  authority  of  thece  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  ceo- 
tunes  had  elapsed  between  ^  extinction  of  the 
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Chaldaeo-Babylonian  Empire  and  the  era  of  those 
aothan.  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  divides  Babylonia  into 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Ancbanitis  (Auxoy^- 
rts\  Ghaldaea(Xa^5aia),  and  Aroardocaea  (A/xap5o- 
irabi),ofnoneof  which,  with  tbeezception  of  Chaldaea, 
we  know  any  thing;  and  mentions  the  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names :  Babtuoh  on  the  £uphrate8,yoL0OESiA  and 
Barsita  or  BoRSiPPA  on  the  Maarsares  canal:  Te- 
REDON  OR  DiRiDons  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Orcrob  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  clue,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probably,  at  Uis  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A  few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Charmande,  Spasinae-Charax,  and  Ampe, 
about  which  however  little  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Meaene,  apparently  different  from  that 
in  which  Apameia  was  situated  [Apambia].  These 
are  noticed  under  then:  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  unbroken  pUin^  vrithout 
a  single  natural  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
but  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  extensive  floods 
oo  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotus (L  193)  says  that  its  ami  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  cerealia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced less  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
aeasons  aa  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchrus  (Panicum  milioceum)  and 
Sesamnm  (perhaps  the  Sesamum  Indicum,  from 
which  an  useful  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xvili.  10; 
Dioec  iL  124  ;  Forskal,  Flora  Arab,  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a  podigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  timber,  though  the  dato-palm 
trees  grew  there  abundantiy,  from  which  wine  and 
honey  were  manufactured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  Plut.  Sympos,  viii.  4;  S.  BasiL 
JIomiL  5.)  Xenophon  {Anab,  i  5.  §  10.)  alludes 
to  ihe  great  fertihty  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  palm,  the  excellence  of  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  then:  sUves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  (^Anab,  ii.  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  II)  he  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Bar 
%loxuan  palm-trees.  Strabo  (xvi  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afforded  the 
people  bread  and  honey,  and  wins  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smithes  forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enumerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  {Res,  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  is,  on  tiie  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionally 
poplars,  whose  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weeping  willow  (Salix  Ba- 
bylonica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  b  the 
Athleh  or  Atle  of  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lignum  VitoBj  Rich,  Mem,  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab, 
p.  206)  In  the  upper  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(l  179)  mentions  a  village  called  Is,  fomous  for  the 
production  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  used  extensifely  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
vhich  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Snsiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Comp.  Died.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
moDthsof  theyear,  affording,  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king*s  dominions:  it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that  , 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Gtesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  B&hr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  {Cprop. 
viiu  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  that  Gyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  between  them.  The  remains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  cotmtry, 
may  yet  be  traced ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  officers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  "Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfi^torily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  viL  7.)  considers 
that  a  difference  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  favourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  fiur  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  (^Researches^  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Bich  (p.  53), 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,  and  the  stream  more  equal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  ftiUy  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphrates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
not  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  sur&oe.    The  water  was  forced 
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into  them  by  djkes  or  dams  made  across  the  river. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  still  fotmd  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tribataries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  £aphrate»^  (Frazer, 
Mesop.  and  Assyr.  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generallj,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  (Karorrr. 
/itrrai  fls  Su^pvxas,  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a  Queen  Nitocris 
as  a  protection  against  an  invasion  from  Media. 
(i.185.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Arderioca.  The  position  of 
thb  place  has  not  been  ascertained :  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself;  pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Charmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Ghesney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit  The  position  indeed  of  Pylae 
oannot  be  accurately  detennined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  Hist  Greece,  vol.  iz.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  CoL  Ghesney,  i.  p. 
64). 

Xenophon  (^Anab,  L  7.  §  15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
dpal  amals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nahr-Malcha  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
laid.  Gharaz,  Narmacha ;  in  Zosunus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ahjd.ap.Etueib.  Praep.  Evang.ix,  41, 
Armacales ;  in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  fityUmi 
rSrtf  impvx^^  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Boyal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
"Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flumen  regium,** 
and  Abydenus  (L  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soO  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capitaL  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanns 
and  Severus,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  tiie  Euphrates  not  &r  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Feligah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
Its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  otiier  great  works,  of  which  mention 
b  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawanis  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  §  2)  Maarsares  (Maapo^r),  and  by  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctiy  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a  littie  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  nde  of  it^  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Phny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evid^oe.   | 
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The  second  was  called  PalhKXjpas  (noXAeut^nu , 
Arrian,  vii.  21 ;  PaUaoottas,  Appian,  B.C.  m  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest  At  the  drier  Reason  it  was,  however, 
found  necesaxy  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a  Satrap  who 
ruled  tiie  country  and  who  had  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  ineffectually)  in  constmcting 
dams  &C.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinaxy  chan- 
neL  It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas,  at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
mouth,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yieldmg.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  hind  of  Arabians  by  the  PaDaco- 
pas,  built  a  dty  there,  and  founded  a  odony  for  his 
mercenaiy  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Frazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  th^  Palhux)pas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  oi  Ku/ah,  and  that 
Meshed  All  now  represente  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Ite  temiinatian  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebel  Sanam),  for  Gol.  Ghesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.    (Frazer,  L  c) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
ca^tal,  was  covered  by  shallow  hUces  or  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus(i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural ;  on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  veiy  walls  of  the  dty,  and  faming 
an  impsssable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
CD  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  temtoxy,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interraption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  rh  i\ri  rh  Korit,  XoKdaiovs  (Strab.  xvi. 
767),  Ghaldaicus  Lacus  (Plm.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritns,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
andent  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  oiLamlum  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (Ret.  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheeto  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land: they  teem  with  buffaloes,  and  vdien  partially 
dried  in  summer,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  from  Lamhan  to  Keldt^al-Ghemthf 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huto  temporarily  erected  (m  the 
dry  spote  like  Islete.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marshes.  A  little 
N.  of  Koma,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  (Res.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  idmost 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

GoL  Ghesney  thinks  that  the  Ghaldaicus  Lacus  is 
now  represented  by  the  Samargah  and  Samidah 
nmrshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Phny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  e£fect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  uregular  breadth,  ui4  to  produce  the  r»- 
)igitizedbyCjOOQl(: 
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suit  noticed  very  earlj  in  History  tliat  the  Ea- 
phntM  was  distingmahed  firom  all  other  known 
men,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  flowed  on.  CoL  Ghesnej  shows  that  this  dif- 
ference  of  breadth  is  still  Tery  manifest.  Thns  at 
BUUtky  it  is  200  yards  broad;  at  Dtwcmiyak,  160; 
at  LamlutHy  120;  thnmgh  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Eoma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  returns.  Below 
Koma,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alluriom 
brought  down  by  the  two  riTers  has  produced  a  very 
«aisidenible  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Golf  full  fifty  miles  further  than 
it    did    when  Ndmchadnezzar   founded  Teredon. 

[EUPHRATBS.] 

On  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
confirm  in  all  essential  points  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Bir.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  e^ct  of  centuries  during 
which  no  settled  popukticn  have  inhabited  the 
ooontry,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  intmdations 
(Tmreb,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  Malka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (Jhid,  p.  289),  (acon'ding  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abn-Hitti  canal),  addmg 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  frmn  this,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  was  there  in  1818),  "  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  nuned  embankments  again  and 
afpun.  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  ^e  inter- 
minable ground  "*  (ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
mounds  which  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
fionner  civilization  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Bin-i-Nknrud  near  Babyten,  and  those  of  Al 
Eeimar  and  Akkerkuf  between  it  and  Bagkddd, 
GoL  Chesney*s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  txaveOers  have  brought  to 
light  tlie  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  these  works 
b^een  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  Umgheier,  Warha,  Senkera,  Tel  Eide,  Jebd  So- 
ndm  {Teredon)  Iskurijfoh,  Tel  S^pkr,  Niger,  and 
Beth  Takkara,  Mr.  Loftus  has  examined  bUely  the 
mound  at  Warka^  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
'^een  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  Some 
coffins  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tioos,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  Mvgeyer,  "  the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
amined the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a  particular 
description  (p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  DeUa  Valle 
as  early  as  1625,  and  was  supposed  by  Bennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

(Bich,  Babylon  and  Persepolis ;  Bennell,  Geogr. 
o/HerodotuB  /  Ker  Porter,  TraivelSy  voL  ii.;  Ains- 
worth, Besearche*  in  Aattfria,  ^;  Frazer,  Mesop. 
and  Aaayria;  Chesney,  Expcd,  for  Survey  of 
EvpkraUi ;  Bawlinson,  Jom',  Anal.  Soe.  vol. 
^•)  [V.] 

BABYBSA  (Ba«vp<ra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortarese  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
finun  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigianes  and 
his  SQO  Artanrasdes  ins»  kept.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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BABTTACE  (BoArr^  :  Elh.  Ba^vraiai^s, 
Steph.  B. «.  9.;  Plin.  vL  27),  according  to  Stephanus 
a  city  of  Persia,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
ld£  M.  P.  finom  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
moKt  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny's  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  "  in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo  "  It 
has  been  ctsijectured  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
but  this  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Bawlinson,  Joum.  Boy.  Geogr.  Soe.  voL  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIBI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a  tribe  <^  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  conjecture  of  Forster  that  Chamari  points 
to  Gebel  Shammary  a  mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
jMfWTi^ff^l^^  and  that  Uie  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  BeniShammar  of  Burckhardt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  {Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.    [JAGCETAin.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS^  a  station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baccano.  It  is  ]daced 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  Borne,  and  12  from 
Sutrinm  (Itm.  Ant  p.  286 ;  Tab.  Pent),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a  mile  farther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baocano;  the  latter  oonasts 
only  of  an  inn  and  a  few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
"  mutatio  "  was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a  basin-shaped  hoUow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which'  must  have  formed  a 
small  lake  until  artificiaUy  dramed.  (Kibby,  Dintorm 
di  Roma,  voL  L  p.  281 ;  Dennis's  Etnirvi,  voL  i 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Bftccia  and  Buccina),  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Fremsh.  Supp,  ad  Uw.  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I. 
^  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (Boicxfj,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  ruin  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Baochis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
voL  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastem  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Medinet-Nimroud.     fW.  B.  D.] 

BACHILITAE,  an  inhmd  tribe  of  Uie  Aiabian 
peninsula  (Plm.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anehitae  ('Atx"^)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  28), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  SabaeL 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  {Beni-Kahtan),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ateffbe  and  BcuhvmAtU.  (Foretei^ 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIALLA  {BcunalaWd,  PtoL  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Pent.  Tab."),  a  town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
plam  of  Bectileth  (Bauer i\a4e,  Judith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days'  journey 
from  Kineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog,  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456 ;  Winer,  Bib.  Real 
WorLs.v.)  [E.B.J.] 

BACTRA  (rh  Bdicrpa,  Strab.  zL  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  Bdierpa  Barikttow,  Ptd.  vi  11.  §  9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7. 15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  734;  Bain^r  and  BcUc- 
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rpa^  Stepb.  B.;  Bactra,  Curt.  vii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  138 ;  Bactrum,  Plin.  vL  16),  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  medern  Balkhj  which  is  be- 
lieved to^xscupy  its  site  (Burnes,  Bokhdra^  vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  bj  the  Orientals  Omm^  lU-beldd^ 
or  "  the  mother  of  cities.**  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tunes,  with  re- 
ffard  to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Plinj 
(vi  18)  evidently  cimsidered  that  Bactiu  and  2a- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
deOnitely  state  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  (I.  c) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactmm  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bao 
TBU8.]  Curtins  (viL  4)  places  it  on  the  Bactros, 
in  a  plain  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  b.  a  328 — 827  there,  on  his  return  from 
Scgdiana,  as,  eariy  in  the  following  spring,  he  o(»i- 
menced  his  invasion  of  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  zviL  83;  Curt  viL  5, 10.)  Burnes  speaks  in 
the  highest  tenns  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. "  The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer," 
says  he,  "could  not  delineate  this  oountiy  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done." 
{Bokhdraj  vol.  i. p.  245.)  At  present,  Balkk  is  about 
6  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  (^Atiat  Nat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  shown  that,  fhnn 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrep6ts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Burnes,  Bokhdra^  vols. 
L  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Arianaf  Heeren,  AsiaL  Not 
voL  u.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (^  BoJcrpuuH^,  Strab.  xi  p.  511, 
&c;  Steph.  B.;  Curt  vi.  6,  vii  4,  &c;  Ptoi  vi  11. 
§  1 ;  Plin.  vi.  16,  &c),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  peirt  of 
Ariana,  Which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
K.  and  N£.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a  desert  region.  It  was  a  country  veiy 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Burnes  (Bohhdray  vol,  i  p.  245),  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ;  it 
was  thicklypeopled,  and  along  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  Uie  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  fiir  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Khmm,  where  the  higher 
mountains  end;  though,  politicaUy,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portioa  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ;  but,  probably,  the  modem 
Ktmdm  and  Badakhthan,  ad[joining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bac^ian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  pec^  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Bae^ 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi  p.  715)  has  r^t 
Bdicrpias  fidpij^  and  r^v  BaxTpiay^i^;  Arrian  (iii 
11. 3),  B<£icTpioi  /*»«?»;  Herodotus  (ix.  113),  pofjibv 
rhv  Bdicrpioiff  and  (iii  13)  Bcucrpuivot,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dardus.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a  village  rris  Bdierpnis  x<^'»  '"^ 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  ^e  same  periphrasis.  Pliny 
(vi  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush*  Its  pkins  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  travellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  N£.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gihon  or  AniM-I>arja\ 
which  was  also  the  northem  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  ckssical  namtives.  Ptolemy  (vi 
11.  §  2)  speaks  of  five  riven  which  fall  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochus,  Dargamanis,  Zariaspes,  Artamis, 
Dargoidus :  of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capital  Bactn  was  situated  is  called  Bao- 
trus  by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  5 1 6 ;  Aristot 
Meteor,  i  13;  Curt  vii  4,  31;  Polyaen.  vii  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  162)  oonsiden  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Dakash,  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  caUs  Orgamenes.  There 
appeara  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  us  of  these  riven,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reoondled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  &Us  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  oftheriverofi?attA. 

Prof.  Wilson  (L  e.)  thinktf  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Ghori  or  Ktmdux,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  fidl  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
riven,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridinum,  and 
Icarus.  Bitter  {Erdrhmde,  vol.  ii.  p.  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icarus  is  a  misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  rulen  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi  p.  51 7),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Asplenia  and  Turiva,  wera  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vi  11.  §  6)  givee  a  list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,^  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kumdras,  a  tribe  of  Big- 
puts  called  Ri^-ku-man,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakurs,  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vami  are  for  Varna,  "  a  tribe  or  caste."  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Tnriva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Polylnus  (x.  46^  called  Tceyovpia.  (See 
Strab.  xi  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a  tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  Ptdi  vi  2.  §  6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi  10.  §  2,  for  another  in  Maxgiana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Ghaur  or  Ghorian,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies oiHerdt  (^Ariana,  p.  162),  are  preserve 
some  indications  of  the  Taguria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (vi  11.  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  ns.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writen,  with  the  fbnns  of  thdr  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zariaspa.    [Bactba.]    Bendes  this  wen^  Eucra- 
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ti£a (fitnO). zl p. 516;  PtoL  yi.  11.  §  8;  StepL  B.), 
named  mfter  the  Bactrum  king  Encratides;  Menapia 
(AmuL  Marc  xdii.  6,  Menapila) ;  Drepsa  (Amm. 
Marc  zxiiL  6;  Adrapsa  and  Daiapea,  Strab.  xL  p. 
516;  Drapsaca,  Arrian,  iiu  39),  probablj  the  pr»- 
aent  Anderdb,  in  the  N£.  part  of  the  province, 
towards  Sogdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
by  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
position  depends  npon  where  this  passage  was  efiected. 
Alexandreia  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  eleventh 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  KMmy  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
Jtkandenah.  The  Maracanda  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
modem  Samarcatidj  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boondaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iiL 
29)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Aomus,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (zi.  p.  516),  following  Onesicritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Baclaiana  di£kred 
little  from  those  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighboux^ 
hood;  the  <dd  men,  while  yet  afire,  being  abandcmed 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  "  Buriers  of  the 
Dead;"  and  the  dty  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure  Prof. 
Wilson  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  stoiy,  we 
have  a  relio  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowetB  of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Du  Perron,  Zend-Avttta^  vol.  i.  pt  2,  p.  332.) 

The  province  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  In  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  &bles  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  (^Bacch,  15) 
mSces  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (iL  6),  foUowmg  Ctesias,  makes 
Kinus  march  with  a  vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (iL  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bao^riani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a  large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  dty  of  Nmus  (Nineveh).  Ctesias 
(pp.  Phot.  Cod,  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a  drawn  battle;  but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyages  had  become  the  fiither  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus's 
marrying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanyoxaroes,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Choramnians 
(Chosasmians),Parthian8,  and  Carmanians  (lxxiL8). 
Dareius,  too,  gave  a  village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
Boners  taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time  (Herod,  iv.  204.)  During 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
power  of  this  province.  (Herod,  iii  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c;  see  also  Aeschyl.  Pers.  306,  718,  732.)  It 
fimned,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  eatrapy  of 
Dareius,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  this  country 
are  placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  head-dress  as  the  Medes,  and  carry 
bows  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
son  of  Dareius  and  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
AeschyL  Per$.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a  province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.)   Herodotus  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Madstes  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  satrap, 
Artapanus,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  t^.  Bkot.  Cod, 
Ixxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  snbinit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  fu^,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Ada 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bartriana,  and  of  ita 
cavaliy,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  the  Bactrian  horse  fought 
oa  the  side  of  Dardus  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  §  3,  and  iii. 
13*  §  3)>  fonning  his  escort  to  ihe  number  of  1000, 
under  thdr  chief  Nabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  thatfidd  towards  Transoxiana.  (Anrian, 
iiL  21.  §§  1,  4.)  When,  a  litUe  Uter,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  prodaimed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dardus,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Arr.  iiL  29.  §  1),  which  he  took  (see 
also  Alex,  Itm.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  croedng  the 
Oxus,  the  N£.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  fitr  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that, 
after  the  invadon  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to. Bactra,  where  he  subsequenUy  passed 
a  winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  difierent 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Beesus,  who 
murdered  Dardus,  Artabazus  (Arr.  iiL  29.  §  1),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself  and  Stasanor  of  SoU.  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a  little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Suee,  Alex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (op.  Phot  xxvil.),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  oi  Aria  and  Dian^ana.  Justin 
(iii.  1)  term^  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucus  from  India,  between  b.  c. 
312  and  B.  a  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; a  ooncludon  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  odns  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
been  found  at  BaOeh  and  Bokhara,  In  the  rdgn  of 
the  third  of  the  Seleudd  princes,  Antiochus  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  ydce,  and  proclaimed 
himself  Idng  (Ju&tin,  xli.  4;  Prol  Trog.  Pompdi, 
xh.),  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
thdr  odns,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fitbric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Sdeuddae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  B.O.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin.  xlL  6); 
though,  frt>m  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  long  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  several 
years.  The  rdgn  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  odns  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
dties;  and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  PaU.    Eucratides  was  Mowed  l^  several 
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kings,  idioee  coins  hmTe  been  preserved,  bat  who  are 
little  known  in  histotj  till  we  come  to  Menander 
about  B.  a  126.  Strabo  (zi.  p.  515)  and  Plutarch 
(«fe  R^,  Ger,  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actually  a  khig  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wihwn  {Ananas 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  b  suf^xtrted  bj  the  statement  of  the 
aifthor  of  the  Per^lut  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  centnrj  b.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
(^Baroachf  on  the  coast  of  GtMBerat)^  and  by  the  &ct 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  oiK&bul,  in  the  Hazdra  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  £u:  £.  as  the  banks  of  the  Jtrnwia. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  firom  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Parthians.  About  b.  a  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (^  c)  place  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
(zL  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tocluui,  and  Saounauli;  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  Asiani 
and  Saiancae;  they  extended  their  oonqueets  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  Sakasthin,  "  the  Umd  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sejekdn  or  SeitUau  {Ariamoy  p.  302.)  On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Viknunadftya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  a 
66,  from  which  period  the  well>known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Golebrooke,  Ind,  Algdra,  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Uermaeus,  Mayes,  Axes,  Palirisus, 
&C.,  bear  testimony  to  their  baibaric  origin :  their 
legends  are,  for  a  while,  dear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &C.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a  people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  &mi- 
liarly  known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a  people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scythian,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd^ 
htd  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  Kdbid  and  Jeldlabdd,  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Eanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  second  century  ▲.  d.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
dpherai;  but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Bao  for  Bt^jah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters:  on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Rao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectur&l  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians,— the 
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Aitoms  of  the  Greeks,  and  idio  has  been  identifiad 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaea,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Jottm.  As,  Soc.  Beng.  vol  ▼.  p.  266 ; 
see  also  Maceab,  il  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temj^ 
Antlochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scythic  princes 
of  Kdbulj  the  classical  histoiy  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Mnhammedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Ariana;  Bayer, 
Hist,  Reg,  Graec.  Bacir.  Petrop.  1738, 4to.;  Lassen, 
Geschichte  d,  Gr.  u.  Indo-Scyih,  Kon,  in  Badr,; 
Raoul-Bochette,  M^daOks  des  Bois  d.  L  Bactr,,  in 
Jottm,  d.  Sao,  1834 ;  Jacquet,  Med,  Bactr.,  J.AsiaL 
Feb.  1836;  C.  0.  MiUler,  Jndo-Griekh,  MOnz,,  GotL 
Gel  Anzg.  1838,  Nos.  21—27.)  [V.l 

BACTBUS  (BdiCTpof,  Strab.  xi  p.  516;  Curt. 
viL  4.  §  31 ;  Polyaen.  viL  7 ;  Lucan,  iii.  267 ;  Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Dahash,  Uarduin,  in 
commendng  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vi.  16),  **  Bao- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  poetea  Bactnun 
a.  flumine  appellatum  est,**  incloses  within  a  pa- 
renthesis the  words  "  quod  postea  Bactrum,**  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  aU.  [Bao- 
TRA;  Bactriaiia]  [v.] 

BACUA'tAE  (Bcucovorai),  a  people  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fes. 
(PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memOTy  of  a  youth,  son  of  Aurelius 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baqnates  {prim 
cipis  Gentium  Btiquatiun^  Orelli,  No.  525.)  In 
the  Chromcon  Faschale  (vol  I  pp.  46,  67)  tha 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  Moicovcucol.  In  tha 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  but  at  the  extreme  S^ 
Ptolemy  places  the  Oilajcavarat,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  fP.  &] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  &r  finom  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (Plin.  iiL  28.)  Its  modem  name  ia 
BosstOh,  [L.  S.] 

BADACA  (BoSoic^,  Died.  xix.  19),  a  town  in 
Susiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Eulaeus  (probably  the  Shahpur  or  JToruii),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Bawlinson  (J. 
Geogr.  Soc  vol  ix.  p.  91)  pUuses  it  about  25  miles 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  vrithont 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytace.  (Sea 
also  Layard,  J,  Gtogr.  Soc  voL  xvL  p.  92.)     [V.] 

BADARA  (Ba5djM,  PtoL  vi.  21.  §  5),  a  town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast  According  to  Marcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  rdi  BcCSopo,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  Uie  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  as  the  Bama  (r&  Bd^ra)  of  Arrian  (c  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
mania.    (PtoL  vi.  8.  §  9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  the  road 
from  Toulouse  to  Narbonney  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D^Anvilte  considen  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Basiige,  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGU  (Baieit  fioffikMiov,  PtoL  vi.  7. 
§  6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a  people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modem  district  of  Hed- 
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jas,  written  Vadei  by  Pliny,  and  dflscribed  as  a  large 
toim  (tL  98.  s.  32).  Identified  inth  Beyadhfe^ 
near  JiddOf  by  Fonster  {Gwg.  of  Arab,  voL  ii  pp. 
142,  143).  The  soath  pronMDtoiy  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Jidda  is  also  caUed  Bas-Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADI'A  or  BATHEIA  (BoflfJa,  Plut.),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  aa  the  scene  of  an  incident 
related  of  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanns;  but  supposed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  heBwiajot, 
(VaL  Max.  iiL  7.  §  1 ;  Pint.  Beg.etlmp.ApopfUhefftn. 
p.  196;  Cellarins,  yoL  i  p.  67 ;  Ukert,  yoL  iL  pt.  1. 
pw  392.)  [P.  S.] 

BADUHENNAE  LUCUS,  "  the  grove  of  Badu- 
benna,"  a  forest  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
(Taa  Arm,  ir.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modem  HoUpade,  which  forma  part 
of  the  fbrest  of  Levenwaide  in  West-Friesland, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modem  Vehtoe, 
The  groye  was  no  doubt  a  sacred  one,  and  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a  divinity  of  the  name  of  Badn- 
henna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Altmg,  NotiL 
Bat.  et  FrU.  AtUiq.  L  p.  15;  v.  Wersebe,i>ie  Volker 
TetOtchl  p.  103.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEBRO  {Cabra%  one  of  the  principal  inknd 
dtaes  of  Hispama  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  conventus  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii 
1.  8.  3 ;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  comp.  Moral  op. 
OrteL  Thesamr.  Gtogr»  #.  v.;  Ukert,  vd.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  368.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MONS  (rh  Bautohx&w  6pos), 
a  range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
arj  S  Cyrenaica,  pboed  by  Ptolemy  N£.  of  the 
Yelpi  Mantes,  in  61^  long,  and  26^^  lat  (PtoL  W. 
4. 1  8.)  [P.&] 

BAECOB  (Bauc6p),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetka, 
only  menti(Hied  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Basoula.  (Appian.  Sitp,  65.)  [P.  &] 
BAE'CULA  (BdicuAa:  £th,  BoorvAcvs  Steph. 
R>).  1.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 
tuej  of  Oastulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  ^e  scene  of  Sdpio's  victories 
over  Haedrabal  (b.  a  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
ManiniHsa,  b.  c  206.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xL  20;  Liv. 
zzvii  18-— 20;  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
Barr^Kn  of  Appian  (vL  24),  and  it  seems  to  ooorre- 
spond  to  the  modem  Bojflm.  (Ukert,  vol  L  p. 379; 
Forbiger,  vd.  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oooenses.  [Ausetani.]  [P-S«] 

BAEDYES.     [Gallabcl] 
BAELON.     [Belon.] 
BAEML    [Boil] 
BAENAE.    [LoBKTAin.] 
BAENIS.     [Mnnus.] 
BAESIPPO.    [Besippo.] 
BAETANA.     [Akiaca,] 
BAETERRAE  (Bakcpa,  PtoL;  Bolro^^a,  Ste- 
phan.  *.  V.  Baira^vs;  and  Balrap^  and  "B/fyni^ 
on  the  coins :  Eth.  BatrctppirriSy  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis:  Bhiers).     The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  Bi\r4pa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).     Pliny   (iii.  4)  calls  the  place 
"  Baeterrae  Septimanorum,"  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  appears  thai  ihe  place  received  some 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a  colony.  Baeterrae 
is  on  the  Orbis  (Or6e),  and  on  ^e  road  &om  Nor- 
honne  to  Ntmes^  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  from  Narbonne.     On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Romans  constructed  a  causeway  over  the  manih  of 
Cap-estang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D'Anville). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  B^eiers  the  vestiiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  b  so  stilL  The  antiquity  of  Beziers 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festus  Avienus  (589): 

«  Dehinc 
Besaram  stetisse  foma  casca  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  Bdziers  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Betarks,  or  Bezares.  [G.  L.] 

BAE'TICA.     [HisPAKiA.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (tA  BrnTia  Spri,  PtoL  vL  19. 
§  1),  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wdskdti  momUaau  in 
Bcduchutdn,  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a  direction  nearly  K  and  W.  [V.] 

BAETIS  (Barrif,  Strab.,  &c,  BhU,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  \Chiadalqmviry  a  oorraption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad-el-Kebiry  the  Great  Rwer)^  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  mountains 
Marianus  {Sierra  Morma)  on  the  N.,  and  Uipula 
{Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
Cbrtis  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Pbbces  (Xlcpmyr ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.  Borrxf).  The  ancient  (heeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  c^,  Strab.  iii  p.  148;  Tofnriaarov  worofiov 
wapiL  wayhs  battipovas  &pyvpopi(ovs.')  Pausanias 
calls  it  Taprficaios  itorapu&Sj  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337;  Avien.  Or.  MariL 
284;  comp.  Tabtessus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  vesy 
satis£Actory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iiL  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  ita 
(nigin  fixxm  the  same  parts  as  the  Taous  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  the  K  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  directi<m,  namely,  to  the  W.;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  dosely,  fox  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  foil  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  BaeUs  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  less  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Pausanias  calls  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vL  19.  §  3.).  Agathemerus  mentions  it  as  one  of 
\h%  rivers  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (ii.  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

Tlie  sources  of  the  river  fie  in  the  mountain  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada^  forming  the  K  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda.  Its  trae  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Ajcoemtaiiius  {Sierra  Cazorld)^  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.  of  the  town  which  still  bears 
ita  ancient  name  of  Ubei^a.  (Strab.  iiL  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two  > 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Gvadiana  Menor  (L  e.  Lester  Guadiana^ 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ;  and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  GuadaUmarf  from  the  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybins  {ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis  were  in  Celtiberia,  at 
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tlie  dUtanoe  of  900  stadia  (90  geog.  milea);  the 
former  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
farther  extension  of  the  Geltiberi  to  the  S.  than  is 
Qsnallj  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Poljbius  referred  to  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  GuadcUitnarj  which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  same  mountain ;  but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  bj  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iiL  1.  s.  3)  makes  a  very  precise  statement ; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mentbsa],  but  in  the  Tugiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (Segttra),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Ossigitania  [Ossioi].  So 
also  Strabo  (p.  162)  says,  that  it  flows  out  of  Orb- 
TANIA  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  fiune ;  and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Menoba  (Guadi(WMr)f  near  its  month;  axkl,  on 
the  left,  the  Singulis  (Xenil).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Cor- 
DUBA  (^Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 
Ilipa;  and  Hispaus  {SeviUa\  nearly  500  stadia, 
from  the  sea.  From  a  little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (rnyrofjdois  <rKd4>t(ri\ 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (hXKJuruf  i\dr- 
TO0-i),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  (^SKKdinv 
i^iohSyois:  Strab.iii.  p.  142).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fiurest  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andalucia,  was  fiuned  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (Z.c).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg, 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plain  of  Andaluda^  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  fmest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(^(eif>7airr(u  irtptrras).  The  wool  of  the  country 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart  viiL  28,  ix.  62, 
zii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  HeracL  PeripL  p.  40;  Aethic 
Ister,  Cosmograph*  p.  17 ;  it  is,  in  &ct,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
Hispalis,  it  is  described  as  forming  a  lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  ishmd 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tartessus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1;  Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  II  cc;  PtoL  i. 
12.  §  11,  14.  §  9,  ii.  4.  §  5.)  There  has  since 
been  a  considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asita  (PtoL), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  month  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (Cadiz),  no  longer  reaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Isla 
Mayor  and  Isla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  vrriters  refer  to  tJio  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a  coosiderabie  distance  up  the  river. 


BA6ACUH. 

Respectang  a  town  of  the  same  name,  mentkoed 
only  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  141),  see  HmPAUB.     [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIUS  (Boirios),  a  river  of  the  ooontry  of 
the  Cinaedooolpotae,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ambia,  in 
the  modem  Hedjaz.  (PtoL  vi  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  throogh  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (Ae^oi),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  Af€i6ai)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
sobriqueL  Diodorus  (ilL  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich, 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
ghttered  with  the  precious  metal;  bat  the  natives, 
he  adds,  weit  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvL  p.  1104.)  That  the  Bar^ 
dtiUn  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  Baetins  is 
proved  by  the  &ct  that  it  u  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whoee  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zebeyde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  position 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathar- 
»cides.  (Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  L  p.  73,  iL  pp.  130 
--134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Jidda;  but  the  accounts  of  its  precious  melalliferoos 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
*'  ni  dans  les  vivitoes,ni  dans  les  mines."  (Niehnhr, 
Description  de  V Arable,  p.  124.)  [G.  W.] 

BAE'TULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a  small  river 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  E.  coast,  between 
the  Ibems  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  civium  Romanorum,  (Mela,  iL  6.  §  3; 
PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  Besos^  and  the 
town  Badehnay  a  little  E.  of  Barcelona,  (Mnra- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  iL  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P.  S.] 

BAETU'RIA  {h  Batroupia),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Anas 
{Guadiana)j  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
{Sierra  Morena\  a  district  consisting  chiefly  of' 
arid  plams.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  29 ; 
Appian.  Hisp.  68;  Plin.  iiL  1.  a.  3.)        [P.  S.] 

BAGA.     [Vaoca.] 

BAGACUM  {Bavay)j  a  town  of  the  Ncrvii,  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generallj 
Baganum,  which  is  an  errOT.  Ptolemy  only  mentions 
this  town  of  the  Nervii,  from  which  circumstance, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D'AnviJle 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Roman  roads  met  here :  from  Tumacum 
(^Toumai),  Camaracum  (^Cambrai),  Durocortomm 
(Bheims),  Atuatuca  Timgromm  {Tongern),  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire :  one  to 
Tablae  (Ablas),  in  the  Insula  Batavorum,  passing 
by  Mons  and  Antwerp;  and  the  other  to  Augnsta 
Veromanduoram  {St  QuenOn),  called  the  ChaussSe 
de  Brunehaut,  Bast  {RecueU  dAnHqustis^  &c,)  says 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bavag  in  ]  716,  which  records 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  moitioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer,  Giographie,  &c  p.  473.)  Thit 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(ii.  104).  Bagacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a  flou- 
risliing  place,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
mterred  in  modem  times.    The  site  of  the  circus 
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mmj  ttiSL  be  tzioed  within  the  limiti  of  Btpmf;  and 
sabterraiMen  vsolts  of  Boman  ooostraction,  end 
moBaics,  have^alao  been  diaoovered.  The  Bomans 
bcongbt  water  to  Baoaff  from  FlorMeiy  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  SanAre^  a  distance  of  10  milee. 
The  water  is  said  to  hare  been  brooght  nnder  the 
bed  of  the  Sombre,  [6.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (BcryoSorCo,  BaytOaopia,  Steph. 
a.  v.:  Eth,  BoToS^vcs),  a  large  derated  plain  in 
Cai^adocia  between  Argaeos  and  Taxums,  a  cold 
re^n  which  hardlj  prodnces  a  froit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a  pastoral  comitiy.  In  Casanbon's 
edition  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  iu  (p.  73); 
bat  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  readmg 
Gahadania,  evidently  a  transcriber's  blonder.  This 
plain  lay,  aocofding  to  Strabo,  at  thebaseof  Tanms; 
and  probabl  J  it  is  the  tract  S£.  of  Argaeos.  [6.  L.] 

BAGAZE.    [Libya.] 

BAGE  (Biyn:  Eth.  BayrpfSs),  a  Ljdian  town 
in  the  Talley  of  the  Hennas  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie^  a  Torkidi 
Tillage  between  JTkAs  and  TmUker,  (See  the  map 
in  Hamflton*s  Atia  Minor.)  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inscription  fbond  by  KeppeL  There  are 
coins  of  Bage  with  the  epigraph  Boryntrnv.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Mm,  vol  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (BayLrapa,  Arrian,  ImUc.  26.  §  S), 
a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gedrosia  in  the  territory 
of  the  Icthyophagl  [V.] 

BAGISTANUS  MONS  (6pos  Bteyteropop,  IMod. 
iL  13;  Steph.  B.),  a  moontain  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  descriptian  of  Diodoros  (vi. 
13)isverycurioos: — "  Semiramis  "  he  says,  "having 
accomplished  her  laboors  (at  Babylon)  marched  opon 
Ifedia  with  a  vast  army;  bat  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  moontain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prapared  a  Paradise,  whose  dream- 
ierenoe  was  twdve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a  great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
coold  be  watoped.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeos,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  hdght  Having 
eat  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  she  caosed  her 
own  portrait  to  be  scolptored  there,  together  with 
those  of  a  hondred  attendant  goards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (As^rian) 
letters:-—'  Seminimis  having  pfled  op  one  opon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  borthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
^axn  to  the  top  of  the  rook.' "  In  another  place 
foiodoros  (xviL  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Sosa  to  Ecbatana,  states  that 
he  visited  Bagistane,  having  tamed  a  little  oat  of 
fats  coarse,  in  order  to  see  a  most  deHghtfbl  district 
aboonding  in  froits  and  in  all  other  things  i^pper- 
taining  to  lozury.  Thence  he  passed  on  throngh 
some  plains,  which  tear  abondance  of  hones,  and 
are  called  (thoogh  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (viL  13) 
the  Nisaean  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanas  B.  speaks  of  a  dty  of  Media  called  Ba^ 
tana;  and  Isid.  Charaz  (ap.  Eudgon.  p. 6) of  a  town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  monntains,  where  there 
was  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  he  caUs  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighboorhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  cardolly  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  {Joum.  Geogr. 
Soe.  voL  ix.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  B.  A$. 
Soc  voL  xiL  pt  I.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  every  podtioo  and 
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almost  vnrj  line  of  measaiement  in  the  route  of 
Iddorus.  GoL  BawUnson  points  out  the  coinddenoe 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag- 
hittdn — ^which  signifies  a  place  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Bo8t&n  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidorus  may  be  a  yet  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  BitUun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  ^BsAtsfiifi,  the  form  which  CoLBaw- 
linson  has  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  {A$.  Joum.  voL  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Behitt-tan,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a  more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  from  Bagittckon  or  Bagkut&n, 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remams  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  prindpal  mass  of  rock,  the  whde  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  tcaces  of  chanicters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  veiy  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a  nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  Ull,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horixontally,  so  as  to  allow  a  pkce  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiiiann  character.  These  figures  and  mscrip- 
tions,  we  now  know,  refer  to  Danius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
K.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a  group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
motiUted,  representing  a  peiaon  to  whom  a  Yictoiy 
is  presenting  a  wreath  as  trampling  on  a  prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Bawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsadd  prince,  who  fought  a  great  batUe  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  8. 
§4;  Tac  Jfm.  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tadtus  (Jfwi.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotanes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt  Sambulos  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a  generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  BaghUUm  might  have  acquii^  its  name,  as 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
Semiramis.  Tadtus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi  37)  Mens  Cambalidus,  in  a  passage 
(**  super  Chodcos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatene  sub 
monte  Cambalido  "),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
MdhSabaddn,  Diodoros,  too  (I  c),  in  describing 
Alexander's  march,speaks  of  Sainbea,a  place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirmdnthak.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  records 
ing  a  grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Baghis- 
tan  or  Btkutun^  owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
ti(m  within  the  last  few  years  by  CoL  BawUnson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions, which anoo the taUeta 
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MOsrs  BAGISTAKUS.    (a,  ScuIptures.) 

above  and  beside  the  thirteen  figures  to  which  we 
hare  alluded.  Col.  Rawtinson  has  published  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  labours  in  the  Jown.  Rotf.  As. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  tnem- 
selves,  and  translations  in  Latin  and  Enelish  of  the 
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original  Pernan.  In  this  memour,  he  has  shown 
that  the  standing  Boyal  figure  is  that  of  Dareius 
himself,  and  that  the  figures  in  front  of  him  are 
those  of  different  impostors,  who  had  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  successirelj  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Persian^  Assyrian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ances- 
tral right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
had  preceded  him:  they  give  an  account  of  hSs 
gradual,  but,  in  the  end,  successful  triumph  over 
the  di£ferent  rebels  who  rose  against  him  'during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  Col.  Bawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  b.  c.  516,  Dareius 
commenced  constructing  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
years.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  his 
record.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
fiset  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
precipitous,  that  scafiblding  must  have  been  erected 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natural  state,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
figures  are  placed,  is  almost  unapproachable.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Peraepolis,  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  artist's  skill  "  The  Ubour," 
says  CoL  Bawlinson,  *'  bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mero  preparation 
of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied  many 
months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
observed  an  elaborateness  of  workmanship,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  other  pUoes.    Wherever,  in  fad, 
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firem  the  unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  diffieoll 
to  give  the  necessaiy  polish  to  the  surfoce,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a  very  careful 
scrutiny  is  required,  at  present,  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissures,  which  perforated  the  rock,  were 
j  filled  up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical  meana. 
But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I  think,  consists 
in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are,  per- 
haps, imequalled  in  the  world. It 

would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  but  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing  a  very  extraordinary  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a  finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scru- 
tinized the  execution  of  the  work,  that,  after  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give 
a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and 
to  protect  the  8ur£u;e  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ness than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centuriios,  and  it  lies 
in  fiakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures, 
caused  by  the  outbursting  of  natural  springs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  when  I  suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dia- 
appeared."  (Rawlinson,  Joum.  As.  Soe.  vol  x.; 
Masson,  ibitL  vol  xiL  pt.  1 ;  Eer  Porter,  Travels^ 
voLii.)  [v.] 

BAGO'US  MONS  (Bo^voy  5pof,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§  1,  19.  $  1),  a  cham  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  to 
the  south  of  the  former,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  or  Arian 
origin,  but  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [V.] 

BA'GRADA  or  BA'GRADAS  (6  Ba^/NtSaf,  gen. 
-a:  Mejerdah%  the  chief  river  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (afterwards  the  Boman  province  of  Africa), 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vL  3.  §§  1,  8), 
in  the  mountain  called  Mami'SARUS,  in  Nunudia,  and 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  N.  AMca,  iSter  the  Malta, 
it  was  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  riven  of 
other  countries.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  /#u  after 
its  junction  with  the  ChenoelL 

The  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  southern  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  MeUag  (^Afeskianah,  in  its  upper 
course).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
Bamiz  (which  flows  from  the  W.),  NW.  of  JTy,  the 
ancient  Sicca  Veneria.  The  HamiZf  to  which  the 
ancients  give  no  specific  name,  has  its  sources  near 
Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  E.  of  Cirta  (^CotuUm- 
tineh).  The  united  stream  flows  to  the  NE.,  and  fiOls 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  just  within  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Gvlf  of  Tumsj  after  passing  immediately  under 
the  ruins  of  Utica.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
was  somewhat  difierent   It  foil  into  the  sea  between 
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Utica  and  Carthage,  bat  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  now  does.  Flowing  through  the  aUovial 
plain  of  western  Zengitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  turbid  waters  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  eidarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  quality  and  operation 
of  the  river  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lucan, 
IT.  588:— 

"  Bagrada  lentus  agit,  siocae  sulcator  arenae." 

SiL  Ital.  vi.  140—143:— 
"  Turlndus  arentes  lento  pede  sulcat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  olio  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
Victus  limosas  eztendere  latins  undas, 
£t  stagnante  vado  patulos  involTere  campos.") 

The  alterations  thus  caused  in  the  coast-line  can 
be  traced  by  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
to  follow  which,  howerer,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
on  the  present  state  of  the  coast.  The  great  Oulf 
of  Tunis  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  out  from  its  £.  and  W. 
sides.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina% 
the  western  headland  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  and  marahy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidentiy  the  same 
on  which  Uie  elder  Scipio  Africanus  established  his 
^unp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Castra  Corne- 
lia. J  This  hill,  though  now  hr  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  {B,  C.  iL  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a  harbour.  (Appian,  Pun. 
25;  Liv.  xxx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mfle  in  a  straight  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  usually  taken  to  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a  bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
Bat  now  this  bay  is  quite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
ft)  longer  between  Carthage  and  Sdpio's  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  soma 
miles  inland:  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
farmed  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  bat  now  an 
allavial  plam.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  832;  Caes.  B,  C.  iL 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  44,  45; 
Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  6,  where 
the  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted ;  Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Hods.;  Shaw,  TravelSy  4^,  pp.  146,  foil,  pp.  77, 
foil,  2d ed.;  Barth,  Wandertmgen^  ^.,  pp.  81, 109, 
110,  199.)  Besp^ng  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Begulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
fins  (vi.  3)  and  Florus  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  also  m 
iv.  2.  §  70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Bragadam). 

Polybius  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macaras  (Moxd^,  gen.),  which  Gesenius  con- 
siders to  be  its  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Tynan  Hercules  (^Monumenta  Phoenicia^  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenidans,  like  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
assigned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  whfle  to  notice  the 
proof  fomisLed,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  of  tiie  land  are  invoked  among  tiie  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
oormptioo  by  which  the  m  has  passed  into  a  6,  the 
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veiy  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  Bouedpa  (Soidas 
gives  Bovicdpas).  The  modem  name  M^erdah 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Beichard,  that  the  river 
Paoida,  or  Paoidas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfiuriuas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  20;  Bei- 
chard, Kleme  Geogr.  Schriften^  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  Usaroala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river. 
(Ptol.iv.6.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

BAGBADAS  (6  BarypdSas,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  2 ;  vL  8. 
§  3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Biarcian,  p.  19 
20, 23),  a  sniall  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Golf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundaiy 
of  the  provinces  of  Persis  and  Cannania.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Bhoganis  of 
Arrian  (Ind.  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(L  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
Nabendy  which  divides  Lari»t6n  and  Fdrs  (Bumes's 
Map')^  or  by  the  Bender-begk  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGBAUDANE'NE  (BcrypawSaMji^,  vufe.  Bo- 
ypavayhjviif  PtoL  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  K,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tanraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (idfinob,  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (vol  il  p.  602)  in  this 
district  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHUBIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvi  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a  modem  village 
named  Abu  DU  (Shubert,  dted  by  Bobinson,  B^, 
Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  Iwrder  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Batou:  Eth.  Baianus:  Baja\  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
toum  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  &om  a  remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  firom  Baius,  one  d  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  AUx.  694 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  SiL  ItaL 
xiL  114 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Boman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic:  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  "  the  pleasant  Baiae "  as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  {Ep.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart  xi.  80 ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii  5.96 ;  Tac 
Ann.  xii  21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fkshion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucullus  had  a  villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R.  R.  m.  17.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Ep.  51 ;  Tac 
Ann,  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  e^e  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substractiuns  into  the  midst  of  the 
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imten,  apon  which  to  erect  their  nuignifioeDt 
pftlaoes.  (Hot.  Ca/rm,  iL  18.  20 ;  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  7.) 
BaiM  thos  speedilj  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  ^  divenorium  Titiomm,"  a  place  where  all 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  (^Ep.  I  c).  Statius 
also  terms  it  Detickt  Baiae,  (Sih.  iv.  7. 19.)  Se- 
veral Bomao  emperors,  in  succession.  Mowed  the 
prevailing  &shion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  motlier  Agrippina  for 
the  last  tone,  immediately  before  she  fell  a  victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet  Ner.  S4 :  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  CaK- 
gnla  also  resided  frequency  at  Buae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  finom 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  nnd  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  Cattello  di  BaJOf 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Boman 
miles.  (Suet  Col.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
AnL  xix.  I.  §  1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Had  nan  died,  and  at  a  later  period  Alex- 
ander Severus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  Sadr,  ^5  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex,  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medioU  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a  fuhionable  resort  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  "aquae 
Gumanae**  as  early  as  B.a  176 :  and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (liv.  xli.  16 ;  Lucret.  vL  747.)  Pliny 
iJso  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
alummous,  acidulous,  &c.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  fior  the 
use  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Cassiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxi  2;  Flor.  L  16.  §  4; 
Joseph.  L  a. ;  Gassiod.  Var,  ix.  6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  16, 
2—7;  SUt  Sik.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  iL  0.  §  2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a  oonsidoable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  Munidpium, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  included.  (BomanelH,  voL 
iii.  p.  512 ;  Oreil.  In§or.  2263.)  We  have  little 
information  oonoeming  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fidlen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modem  Castello 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. ; 
but  the  name  of  B<ya  is  stiU  apjplied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lucrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name,  (be  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart  xi.  80. 1);  but  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  buildings, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
bebnged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Bomanelli, 
voL  ilL  p.  514 ;  lorio,  Gvida  di  PammoU,  pp.  129 — 
136;  Eustace's  CUunoal  Towr,  tqL  ii.  p.  410, 
&c).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Btdeu:  Baya$),h  small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issus  and'Uie  Cilidan  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  *^  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  now  a  splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combining  citadel,  mosque,  a  covered  bezestdn,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths."  (Amsworth,  TraveU  m 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  &o.  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a  Boman  name;  but  nodiing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOG ASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
^'^ducasses,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasses.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Com.  Prof. 
Burd.  iv.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bmfeux  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasses.   [Auoustodfrus.]       [G.  L.3 

BALANEA  (BaXwala,  Strab.  xvl  p.  733 ;  B«- 
\ttt^4ai,  Staph.  B.;  BaXayoJOi,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BoXarco, 
Hierodes;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaXayci0Ti|s, 
Belinas :  Bani€Uf)f  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradus. 
(Strab.  I,  c.)  It  was  situated  27  M.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty- 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Gi^ 
bala,  must  be  identified  with  Bakmea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (vol.  L  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iiL  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantij 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Banias  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundati^  of 
a  handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  oonmderable  extent. 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  £.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a  lashop  of  Balanea  occurs 
hi  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Vaitmitu 
(Wilken,  die  Kreuz,  voL  L  p.  255,  ii  696,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Tram, 
vol  il  pt  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribee^  p. 
526 ;  Thomson,  BibL  Sacra,  voL  v.  ^  257 ;  Chesney, 
EuphraL  Exped,  voL  i.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BoXopof),  coe  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Plmy  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhaHted  a  mountainous  district, 
dwelling  principally  in  caves,  and  in  coomHm  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  litUe  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iiL  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refhge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  nuuntained  their  independence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  frigitives,"  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Pans.  x.  17.  f  9-)  .  Th«>r 
geographical  position  cannot  be  detenmned  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBU'RA  (BdXiwpazJSlh,  Boxeovpc^),  a 
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Ljrcuui  town,  tlie  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Sprstf  s 
Lgfckkf  ToL  L  p.  267)  at  JTotora  en  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  800,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xuthns.  The  acropolis  liil]  is  aboot  300  feet  above 
the  pbin  of  Kstara,  and  the  pUdn  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mins  occupy  a  consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stram.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Balbnra;  one  is  on  the  aoath  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
stream:  the  hollow  in  the  monniain  fermed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  cf  several  temples 
at  Katara;  and  of  Christian  chnrches.  The  Ethnic 
name  Ba\€ovptvs  oocors  on  two  inscriptioDs  at  k&st 
at  Katata,  The  site  was  discovered  bj  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbnra  is  a  neater  plnraL  (Steph 
«.9.  BcUtfovpo.)  There  was  a  district  Gabalia 
(PHn.  V.  27),  named  Cabalis  bj  Strabo  (pi  631), 
which  contained  Balbnra  and  two  other  cities,  Baboo 
and  Oenoanda.    FCabalis.] 

(Hoskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Qeog,  Jowr.  vd. 
3dL  p.  143;  Spntfs  Ljfda,)  [O.  L.] 

BALCFA  (BoAkc^  Steph.  B. «.  v.)  is  placed  bpr 
Stephanos  abont,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Plhy  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Ten- 
thrsnia,  a  disbict  wluch  contains  Pergamnm.  His 
positioo,  therefere,  di£^  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vaguely  assigned  by  Stephanos.  [O.  L.] 

BALEAIUBS  (BoXAiopcZr,  Died.  v.  17,  Eostath. 
ad  Dkm,  457 ;  BoAjc^if,  BoXtap^s,  Steph.  B.; 
B€t\§ap(ZtSj  Strsb.;  BaXXtapfZ€s,  PtoliL  6.  ^78; 
BaKtapiai,  Agathem.;  BaX^ptat  ffroi  {rfMOfoL,  the 
Iberian  name,  accoiding  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tzeti. 
ad  lAfcoplL  633;  Valeriae,  Oeog,  Rao,  v.  27 :  Etk 
BaXtapuSy  &o.,  Baleares,  Balearid,  smg.  Balearis: 
Polybios  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
people  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iiL  33] :  the 
forms  with  e  are  generally  osed  by  the  Bomans, 
those  with  t  by  the  Greeks,  but  Baliares  also  ocean 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Grater,  p.  298.  3;  Gori,  iiL 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSS.]),  or  GYHNE'- 
SIAE  (rvftynetai :  £th,  Tvfu^fftoty  fem.  Fv/u^^' 
rvfiriialSf  Steph.  B.),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Meditetraiiean,  lying  on  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
^pain,  which  is  bebreen  the  riven  Sucre  (TWia) 
and  Iberos  (JS&ro),  E.  of  the  PirruBAE,  and 
(roughly  speaking)  between  39^  and  40^  N.  lat, 
and  between  2^°  and  4|^  K  long.  The  number  of 
islands  m  the  groop  is  stated  diiBforently:  some 
make  them  seven  (Eostath.  L  0.) ;  some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Strab.  ii  p.  123,  il  Fvf^ 
pnaieif  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Krsmer  rrad 
ai  rvfunialai),  bat  nearly  all  the  ancient  writere 
used  the  tenn  to  include  merely  the  two  large 
isbmds  called  the  Greater^  BAiiEABis  Majob  (^ 
iui(w)j  and  the  Lesier^  BaZiBARIB  Minor  (^ 
AirroMr),  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  Bvzantine 
period,  Majoriga.  and  Mimobiga  (Matdpued  rt 
jrol  Mtp6puca :  Procop.  B.  F.  L  1,  ii.  5;  Zonar.^mi. 
iz.  ^  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 
Majorca  and  Minorca^  or  in  Spanish  MaUorea  and 
Menorca, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
PiTTUSAB  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  (/mea), 
and  Colubraria  or  Ophiosa  {FormmUra).  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iiL  p.  167).  r&r  itkv  lUru- 
oiteoas  Zio  icol  fia  Tviufitaias  8vo  (KoXeXkn  iral 
BoXiopiSos)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis  referred  to  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymnenae  is  pretty  dear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Stnbo  himsdf  (ziv.  p.  654).  Lyoophron 
calls  the  islands  XoipdScs,  from  their  rocky  nature. 
(CoMtHMi  633;  comp.  Txetz.  ad  loc) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  tiieir 
population,  some  of  a  very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (I  c.  Eostath.  ad 
Dion,  Ferieg.  L  c),  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefere  called  Gymnesiae  (8id^  rh  yv/utobs  iced 
ixXaiyovSf  4k9i  ^ci>fx<^Qyai)t  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  fer  the  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Bhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  slingen:  SiL  ItaL 
iiL  364, 365:  — 

"  Jam  cui  Tlepdenras  sator,  et  cni  Lindas  origo, 
Fonda  beUa  ferens  Balearis  et  aHte  plombo.") 

At  all  events,  they  had  a  very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  halnts  sevwal  strange  stories  are  told  (Died., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  oe,):  that  they  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Ljfcophr, 
L  0.) — whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a  feet  made  out  of  an  etymology),  —  until  the 
Phoenicians  cbthed  them  with  broad-bordered  tunics 
(Stxab.  p.  168 :  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskurd's  note:  it  is  osoally  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  lattu 
eknmtf  and  so  it  was  understood  by  EusUthius,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  othera  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly^ 
cophr.  Lc.y,  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  fer  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman:  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  ooin,and  foibade  the  importation  of  the  predoos 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  f^meral  cus- 
toms are  rekted  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chi^y  celebrated  fer 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  which  capadty  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  javelin 
bnmt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  efiisctive  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168;  Eostath.  /.  c.),or,  as 
othera  tell  os,  one  roond  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Died.  I  c;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lffcophr,  I.  c)  The  three  slings  were  of  difierent 
lengths,  for  stones  of  difierent  sizes;  the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  frtnn  a 
catapult;  and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infency,  in  order  to 
eam  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiera.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothera  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  tiiey  had  strack  it  off  a  post  with  the 
sling.  (Strab.,  Diod.,  2/.C0.;  Fkr.  iiL  8;  TzeU.  ad 
Ljfcophr.  L  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Boman  writere  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  &ill  as  slingera 
(/SoXcopcif ,  from  $dkxu>) ;  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  fer  the  Greek  yvfmjraSy  that 
is,  light-armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  hd  is 
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probably  right  The  root  bal  points  to  a  Phoe- 
nician origin;  perhaps  the  islands  were  sacred  to  the 
deity  of  that  name;  and  the  accidental  resemblance 
to  Uie  Greek  root  BAA  (in  /3a\AA>),  ooa]ded  with 
the  occapati(n  of  the  people,  wonld  be  quite  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  maj  be  inferred 
with  great  probability  from  Uie  £»ct  that  the  common 
Greek  name  of  the  islands  is  not  BoKcapuSy  but 
Tufunfiriaij  the  former  being  the  name  used  by  the 
ntUiveif  as  well  as  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomana. 
(Plin.;  Agathem.;  Dion  Cass.  <9>.Tzetz.  cuiXycopAr. 
633;  Eustath.  /.  c)  The  hitter  name,  of  which 
two  £inded  etymologies  have  been  aheady  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troops  (yvfunJTcu).  (Strab.  xiy.  p. 
654;  Plin.  2.  c.) 

The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  iii  pp.  167,  168); 
a  remarkable  trace  of  whose  odoDiaation  is  preserved 
in  the  town  of  Mago  (Mdhon  in  Mmorea),  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a  princely  fiunily  of  Carthage 
to  t^  noble  house  of  England.  After  the  &11  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. NotwiUistanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  people  were  generally  very  quiet  and  inoffiensive. 
(Strab.;  but  Floras  gives  them  a  worse  character, 
iii.  8.)  The  Bomans,  however,  easily  found  a  pre- 
text for  charging  them  with  complicity  with  the 
Mediterranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caedlius  Metellus,  thence  surnamed  Bidearicus, 
B.  c.  123.  (Liv.  Epit  Ix. ;  Freinsh.  Siqfp.  Ix.  37 ; 
Floras,  Strab.  II.  cc.)  Metelhis  settled  3,000  Roman 
and  Spanish  odonists  on  the  Uirger  island,  and 
founded  the  dties  of  Palma  and  PoUentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  ishmds  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  oonventus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pitjrusae,  the  fourth  district, 
nnder  the  govenmwnt  of  a  praefectus  pro  legato. 
An  inscription  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 

PRASF.     PRAB    'lBOATO      INSTTLAR.      BAUARUM. 

(Orelli,  Na  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
prae,)  They  were  afterwards  made  a  separate  pro- 
vince, probably  in  the  division  of  the  empire  under 
Constantino.  (^Not.  IHg,  Oocid,  c.  xx.  voL  ii.  p.  466, 
Bdddng.) 

The  andent  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
wmetimes  as  off  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia  (ircpt  tV 
Tvporivi^  Steph.  B.),  sometimes  as  the  first  ishmds, 
exoent  the  Pityusae,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterm- 
nean  from  Gades.  (Plin.  I  c^  The  hirger  isUnd, 
Balearis  Major  {Malhrca),  or  Columba  (/ftn. 
AnL  p.  511)  was  a  day's  sul  from  the  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  foct,  43  miles  N£.  of  /vtso,  which 
is  50  miles  £.  of  CSL  Martm,  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  Pr.((7.  S.  Martin)^  on  the 
ooast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  (/visa,  &c.\  700 
stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  sariie  distance  mrther 
ont  at  sea.  The  Antomne  Itinerary  (L  e.)  places 
the  Baleares  300  stadia  from  Ebusus  (Jviza).  The 
smaller  island,  Balbarib  MmoR  {Menorca)^  or 
NuRA  (/tm.  AnL  p.  512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera,  S.  of 
Mattoroa,  is  the  Capraria  of  the  andents.  In 
magnitude  the  islands  were  described  by  Timaeus 
(«p.  Diod.  I  c;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  664)  as  the  hirgest  in 
Uw  world,  except  seven — namely,  Sardroia,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos;  but 
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Strabo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  others  larger. 
Strabo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  by  200  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Artemidorns  gave 
it  twice  that  size  (Agathem.  L  6);  and  Pliny  (t  c) 
makes  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  375:  its 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  Besides  the  cdcnies  of 
Palma  {Palma)  and  Poixentia  {PoUenza),  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  which  the  former  lay  en  the 
SW.,  and  the  latter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinlum  (5mffii),  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  the  Jut  Latu  (Plin.  I  c);  Cunid  {Al- 
cudia  f ),  also  a  cwiUu  Latma  (Plin.  L  c,  where 
SUig  now  reads  Tvcim)]  and  G^junta  (Inter,  mp. 
Grater,  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  isknd  Minor  (Menorca)  is  described 
by  Stmbo  ss  lying  270  stadia  E.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
larger:  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  612)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  islands,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  loigth  of  the 
ishmd  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  160.  Its  true  Ittngtii 
is  32  miles,  avenge  breadth  8,  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Besides  Maoo  {Port  Mahon),  and 
Jajiko  or  Jamna  {Ciudadela),  at  the  £.  and  W. 
ends  respectivdy,  both  Phoenician  settlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisera  {Alqjor,  Plm.  I  c). 

Both  islands  had  numerous  excellent  harbours, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  ^  cc:  PortMahon 
is  one  of  the  finest  haihonra  in  the  world).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil.  (Aristot.  dt  Mir,  Atuc  89 ;  Diod^  but 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  cora,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writen  are  speaking, 
in  foot,  of  diffisrent  periods.)  They  were  odebrated 
for  thdr  cattle,  espedally  for  the  mules  of  the  kseer 
isUnd;  they  had  an  immense  number  of  rablnts,  and 
were  free  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  MeL, 
I.e.;  Plin.  /.  c,  viiL  68.  s.  83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  69; 
Varro,  JtJLm.\2;  Adian,  ^.  ^.  xiii.  16 ;  Solin. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Romans  as  a 
diet,  was  a  spedes  from  the  Balearic  isles,  called 
cavaHcae,  from  their  being  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
XXX.  6.  s.  16.)  Thdr  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  tmope,  which  was  used  by 
painters.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitrav.  vii.  7.) 
Their  redn  and  ptch  are  mentioned  by  Dioscoridea 
{Mai.  Med.  I  92).  The  population  of  the  two 
islands  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (I  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twdve  Roman  miles  S.  oi  the  krger  ishmd  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (zii.  M.  P.  in  altum) 
lay  the  little  island  of  Capraria  {Cabrera},  a  trea- 
cherous cause  of  shipwrecks  {imidioM  naufragut, 
Plin.  I  c  ;  naufragalu,  Mart  Cap.  de  NtqrL  PhO, 
vi.);  and  oppodte  to  Palma  the  islets  called  Mae- 
nariae,  Tiquadra,  and  parva  Hannibalis.     (Plin.) 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  E.  of  Spain,  arouDd 
the  Balearic  isles,  was  called  Mare  Balearictmi  (t^ 
Ba^^.wptKhtf  ir4\ayos,  Ptd.  ii  4.  §  3),  or  SnuB 
Balearicus.    (Flor.  iii  6.  §  9.) 

For  further  information  respecting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Polyb.  L  67,  iiL  113;  Diod. 
ix.  106;  Liv.  xxi.  21,  55,  xxii.  37,  xxviii.  37; 
Hirt.  B.  A.  23;  Lucan,  i.  229,  iii  710;  Suet.  Gaib, 
10;  Oros.  L  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viL  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  monuments  of  their 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  as 
those  which  Diodorus  describes  them  as  raising  over 
their  dead.  These  tumuh  consist  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  fooce  of  flat  atoMa 
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set  up  on  end;  and  a  spiral  path  on  the  ontside  leads 
to  the  sunmiit  of  the  mound.  From  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  their  hdng  generally  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
watch-towers.  The  Roman  remains  have  been  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  Vandal  conqnerors;  the  prin- 
cipal rain  is  that  of  an  aqueduct  near  Pollentia. 
(Wemsdorf,  AnHq.  BaUar.;  Dameto,  Hist,  of  the 
Balearic  Kingdom  f  Armstrong's  Minorca.)  [P.S.] 

BALE'SIUM,  or  BALETIUM,  a  town  of  Gala- 
hria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  enu- 
merates the  name  between  Lnpiae  and  Caelium,  is 
evidently  the  same  place  whidi  is  called  Balek- 
TinH  in  the  Tabula  (Yalemtia  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
6oL,  p.  609),  and  Valbtium  by  Mela  (ii.  4),  all 
iHiich  authorities  place  it  between  Brundusium 
and  Lnpiae.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
remains  of  a  rained  town  still  visible  near  & 
Pietro  VemotioOj  a  village  on  the  road  from  Brin- 
disi  to  Leeee,  about  12  miles  from  the  former,  and 
16  from  the  latter  dty.  The  site  is  still  called 
Baieto  or  VtUesto^  and  is  traversed  by  an  ancient 
Boman  road,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbonihood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
eoveced  here,  but  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a  small  town.  (Galateus, 
de  Situ  JapygiaCj  pp.  73, 74 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  79 ; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  DiaMcU^  p.  60.)        [E.  H,  B.] 

BALISSUS  (Ba\(<r<roj,  Plut  Crass.  23),  a  small 
river  in  Mesopotamia,  below  Garrhae,  where  the  first 
battle  took  pUce  between  the  soldiers  of  Grassus 
and  the  Parthians;  and  where  Publius,  the  son  of 
Grassus,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  of  tiiis  river  appears  under  various  forms,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Balissus  of  Plutarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianus  (xziii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 
(fiikrfxa)  of  Isid.Ghar.  (pi 3),  are  one  and  the  same 
stream.  It  flowed  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 
Chaboras  (JTAa&ur),  past  Gallinicum,  and  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 
BdikU  (Fori)iger,  vol.  ii  p.  628.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BdAAa,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.; 
OMXXai,  Ptol  iiL  13.  §  40:  Eth.  Ba\Aaibf,  Steph.; 
Vallaens,  Plin.iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
placed  in  Pieria  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  removed  to  Pythium.  (Steph. 
L  c.)  As  Pythium  was  in  Perrhaebia,  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
BaUa  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
poses that  Velvtndd  tdkj  have  derived  its  name 
from  it.  In  that  case  it  vrould  be  a  different  place 
frxxn  the  Bala  of  the  TaJbUy  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  Berrhoea.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  Hi  p.  425.) 

BALOHUM  (Bd\6»fjLop),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea -coast  of  Gedrosia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arrian  (/nd  23)  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Kearchus,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
Navig.  of  Ind.  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  [V.] 

BALONGA  (Ba\6yya:  Pahang%  the  chief  dty 
of  the  **  Hrates'  country  "  (^Ariffr&y  X^^P^i  ^^  the 
Sinus  Magnus,  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  pemnsula  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7 ;  he  also 
places  a  BaXAyxa  in  the  Aurea  Ghersonesus,  vii.  2. 
§25.)  [P.  S.] 

BALSA  (BiiXo-a:  Eih.  Balsenses,  Tavira),  a 
coosideiible  town  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S. 
coast  It  was  the  first  station  W.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Esnris  at  the  river's  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  24 
IL  P.    (/&  AnL  p.  426.)    It  belonged  to  the  Lu- 
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sitani  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  85),  or  to  the  Tmduli.  (Ptol. 
iL  5.  §  2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
stipendiarii;  its  coins  show  that  it  was  a  mnnid- 
pium,  with  the  epithet  of  Fc/iia;.  (Plin.,  It.  Ant,  PtoL 
IL  cc ;  Mela,  iiL  1 ;  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  42 ;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  43;  Sestini,  Med.  p.  3;  Mionnet,  SuppL 
voL  i.  p.  3;  Besendi,  Aniiq.  LusiL  iv.  p.  197;  FIo- 
rei,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  voL  iL 
pt  1.  p.  388.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'LTLA.  Three  days'  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  uland  of  immense  magnitude,  called 
Baltia  ;  this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  f(}und  in 
Xenoi^oD  of  Lampsacus.  Pytheas,  on  the  other 
hand,  caUed  it  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxviL  7.  s.  11.) 
For  the  confusion  on  this  point,  see  Basilia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itself  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
Bal^,  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  little  is  it  German  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  fbt  the  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  East-Sesu  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  expknation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  their  names  from  two 
sources.  If  Bcdtia  was  Shivonic,  the  name  tUmalot 
{Eastmen),  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheas.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  the  &ct  of  the  name 
bemg  strange  to  the  present  Crermans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Name  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belts  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland.  But 
these  are  the  names  of  straits  of  toater,  not  of  islands 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  writer  beHeves  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  island  of  Fyen  otSealand 
(one  or  both),,  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waters  that  bound  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning, tibe  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
Bolt-.  In  the  article  Atari,  a  principle  which  will 
bear  a  wide  appUcation  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows:  when  the  name  of  a  non-historical  in- 
dividual coincides  with  that  of  an  historical  popu- 
lation (or  locality),  the  imUvidual  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  epongmus.  Now,  the  legends  of  the  coulitry  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttones  of  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  the  name  Goth  became  prominent, 
die  origuial  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  as  &r  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
thsii  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  BaU- 
ungs  (Baltidae),  and  the  JmoZ-ungs  (Amalidae). 
For  a  Bolt,  or  an  Amal,  as  real  personages,  we  look 
in  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  they  were 
Eponymi,  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Baltia  and 
Abalus  —  associated  localities  in  the  accredited 
mother-country.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BALYRA  (BoX^,  Pans.  iv.  33.  §  3),  a  triba- 
tary  of  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia.  [MBB8BNIA.1 

BAMBOTUS.     [LiBTA.] 

BANAGHA  (Bcbaxa,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Nachaba),  a  dty  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraca  which  was  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(PtoL  V.  19.  §  7.)  Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  Beni-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Nahath,  one  of  the 
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dukes  ct  Edom,  the  son  of  Reael,  the  son  of  Esau. 
(  Gm, xxxvi. 4  j  For8ter,-4raWa, vol.  u.p.  52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Arab  Philaemobuh.] 
BA'NASA  (BctvcuriTO,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  13),  a  colony 
of  Maxiretank  Tingitana,  foonded  by  Augiistns,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  ▼.  1.)  Its 
site  is  difficolt  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subur  {Sebau)  is  clear  (Plin.  I.  c),  but  whether  at 
its  moathf  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptolemy 
places  it  among  the  iniand  cities;  a  term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixus  at  75  M.  P.,  whOe  he  i^aces  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a  distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lucus  (namely,  Frigidis  S4,  Lix  co- 
lonia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a  correction  of  these  numbers,  fior  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  (m  the  coast,  corresponds  to  Mehediah; 
if  inland  to  Mamora,  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a  town  of  the  Vaoomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  uSson-Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Boman  coins  were  found.  [R.  6.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (Bai'So^i^),  a  district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangem,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.    (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUSIAE  PONS,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (Cam.  iii.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  (ad  loc%  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  £arm. 
But  the  Abb^  Chaupy  proved  that  a  fountain  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century,  by  the  name  <^  Pons 
Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  **  ecdesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervari  et  Protasi  tr>  Bandurino  Fonie  apud  Ve- 
nutiam,"  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  fonner  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  cloee  to  it  was  a  coinous 
source  called  Foniana  Grande^  the  waters  of  which 
are  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
spot  (Chaupy,  JMcotwerte  de  la  Maiton  d Horace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  &vour  of  the  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a  souxjce,  or  rather  basin,  not  for  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  fisum  in  the  valley  of  Licenza, 
now  called  Fonie  BeUo,  is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Pons  Bandusiaa,  and  its  daim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  stanuously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  mserted  in  Ifilman's  L\fe  o/Moraoe  (p.  103). 
The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blakdusza,  but  the  Imst  MS&  have  Bandusia. 
(Obbariua,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odes  ofHoraoe^  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  the  ode  in  question.)  [E.  H.  3.^ 
BANU'NA.  [Tdrdull] 
BANIENSES.  [Nobba  Caesarka.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a  maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  NabataeL 
Diodorus  (iiL  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a  bay  500 
itadia  de^  the  mouth  of  which  u  ao  obstnicted  'h^ 
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precipitoas  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ships.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a  most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  describes 
the  Beni-Owranw  inhabiting  **the  mountains  b^ 
tween  Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea;"  and  there  b  perhaps  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  the  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if ,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio- 
dorus, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moilahf 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Fontter, 
Arabia,  voL  L  p.  323,  ii.  p.  1 17.)  [G.  W.  | 

BANNA.  [Petriaha.] 
BANNIO.  [GoBAMWio.] 
BANNOMANNIA.  [Mbntonomon.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isahhavatia.] 
BA'NTIA  (Borr^:  EHK,  Bantinus),  a  small 
town  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  Pliny  reckons 
the  Bantini  among*  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  V  dvitas  Apuliae." 
Horace  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  £umliar  to  his  boy- 
hood; and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  {SalUne  BamUxnoe,  Hor.  Camau 
iiL  4, 15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxviL  25;  Acron, 
ad  loc.)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Banzif  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holstenius  (Not  in 
duver,  p.  202)tells  us  that  in  his  time  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  viable  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a  Uiick  forest,  now  called  Bosco  deW  Abadia, 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  241.)  It  was  am<xig  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  tiie 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellus  and  T.  Qainctius  Cris- 
pinus  encamped  in  b.  o.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  his 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — ^27.) 
We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Municijdum  under  the  Roman  Empre ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  is  a  bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1790,  at  OppidOf  8  miles  fitnn  BanzL  This  con- 
tains a  Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  relative  to  the 
municipal  a£Gur6  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Unter 
ItaUtchen  DialekU,  p.  145—168;  Bullett.  dell 
IntL  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTL^  (Boyrfa),  a  town  of  the  Calicoeui,  m 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  lllyria.  (Polyb.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNIA.  [Mkntonomon.] 
BANU'BABI  (Bot'o^afwi),  a  people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  dHedjaz,  (PtoL  vL  7.  §  4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.] 
BAPHYBAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (Bcw^pas),  a 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  revdiH^Sj  or  cuttle-fish.  (Liv.  xliv. 
6 ;  Athen.  vH.  p.  326,  d. ;  Lycophr.  274.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  ttueit  this  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a  subterraneous  course 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (Leake,  Noriherm 
Greece,  voL  ill  p.  411.) 
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BAPTANA.    [BAoraTANvs  Mom.] 
BAQUATES.     [Bacuatab.] 
BAltACE.    [LiMTBicA.] 
BA'RACES.    [Tapbobahb.] 
BARATE  (Bdpwrroy  Bopcm)),  on  fhe  road  from 
loonhun  {Kcmij/eh)  to  Tyana,  and  60  M.  P.  from 
Icomaxn.     Hamilton  fbond  on  his  itmte  eastward 
from  Koniffehj  near  Kora  Bomnar,  a  remarkable 
trachjtic  crater,  and  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood aeveral  nmilar  cones.    The  distance  on  the 
map  from  Kon^feh  is  more  than  60  geographical 
miles.     He  thinks  that   these  Barathra  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  "  the  name,  which  signifies 
*deep  pits,*  cannot  well  applj  to  anything  eke  than 
these  remaricable  craters,  which  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients."  {RetearchUy  &c,  toL 
ti.  p.  217.)  The  ooi^ectare  seems  probable.  [O.  L.] 
BABBANA  {Bojana^  a  river  of  Dljria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Moontains,  flows  through  the  lake 
Labeatis,  and  forms,  with  the  Claosnla,  which  flows 
into  it  JQst  below  Scodra,  the  xiver  called  Orinndns. 
Livy  seems  to  hare  supposed  the  Oriundns  was  a 
thinl  stream  rising  in  Mt.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BARBARIA'NA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  &  of 
Hwrania  Baetica,  10  H.  P.  from  Calpb,  on  the 
road  to  Malaca  (JU  AnL  p.  406),  identified  bj  some 
with  Barbbsula.  (Wesselmg,  <id  loc)  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  near  Xtmena  de  la  Frontera ; 
but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  847.)    2.  [AuTRiaoKBs.]  [P.  S.! 

BARBA'RIUM  Pb.  (Bapeapiov  ixpop,  PtoL  u.  6. 
§  4;  0.  £spkhel%  a  promontory  of  Lusitania,  about 
18  milee  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  called  by 
other  writers  Magnum  Pbomobtobium  [P.  S.] 
BABBE'SULA  (Baf>«i}<r4iAa),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a  little  E.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
liver  of  the  same  name^  now  the  Gftadiaro,  on  tiie 
£.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  {Mek,  IL  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Jlarc  Herac  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  42 ;  Tsetz. 
CkSL  viiL  712;  PtoL  ii  4.  §§  6,  7;  ¥\an»,E8p,  S. 
ix.  51,  ziL  307 ;  Ukert,  Qtograph.  voL  ii._pt  1.  pp. 
225,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

BABBaSTHENES^  a  mountain  in  Laoonia,  said 
by  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khcm  of 
KrtvatL  (Liv.  zzzv.  27,  30;  Leake,  PeHopotme- 
maeoy  p.  344.) 

BABCA,  or  BABCE  (Edpieti^  ^  ir6?its  Bopic^v, 
ScyL,  Eth.  BapKoioSf  Barcaeus;  also  in  the  form 
BapKtuat,  tUk  hapKotdfniSf  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a  body  of  seoedeni 
from  Cyrooe,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thus,  Aristomedom,  and  Lycus,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  brother 
Arcesilans  XL,  king  of  Gyrene,  to  renounce  their 
all^iance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  ^about 
B.  a  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (robs  Aitfvoi)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  fropi  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  dty 
had  finom  the  first  a  Greoo-Libyan  character,  whidi 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene.  (B6ckh|  Corp,  Inter.  Ka  5147, 
ToL  iiL  p.  523.) 
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AroeulaQS  XL  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilans  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
fiir  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Teuchiba  (aft  ArsinoS),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  presoved  hj 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  42),  they  carried  ihm 
arms  on  land  fiur  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  terror  insinred  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute;  and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt  (Herod.  iiL 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  received  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  foction  at  Cyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  fother-in-Uw,  Alazir,  king  of  Baica;  but 
certain  exiles  firom  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a  party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  tins,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  thoee  incamatians  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses^  and  retained  the 
oflSce  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
efl^ting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet;  but,  before  commencing 
hostilities  he  sent  a  herald  to  Baroa,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  su£fered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a  perfidious  stratagem;  Uie 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  m  her  son's  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf-- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
setUed  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200 — 
204).    These  events  occurred  about  b.  o.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fete  of  Pheretima.  Be- 
tuming  with  the  Persian  army  to  'Egyfi,  she  died 
there  of  a  loathsome  disease  (^fiffa  yiip  tb\4«tv 
^(^eo-c),  **  for  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
<*do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  Of  revenge  **  (iv.  205) :  to 
wliich  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  different  points  of  view 
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from  wUch  the  same  e?eiit  maj  be  contemplated: — 
''It  will  be  reooUected  that  in  the  yeiiis  of  this 
savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  intermixed 
with  the  Grecian.  Political  enmity  in  Greece  Proper 
kills,  bat  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates,  or  sheds  the 
blood  of  woaten."  (Grote,  Hittorjf  qf  Greece^  roL  iv. 
^66.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Baica,  till  its  political  ez- 
tincticD  was  completed,  nnder  the  Ptolemies,  by  the 
removal  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
new  city  of  Ptolemais,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
farmer  port  of  Baroa.  Indeed,  the  new  city  would 
seem  to  have  receiTed  the  name  of  the  old  one;  for 
after  this  period  the  geographers  speak  of  Barca  and 
Ptolemais  as  identical  (Strab.  zvil  p.  837;  Plin. 
▼.  5;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolemy,  however,  distingnishes 
them  properly,  placing  Barat  among  the  inland  cities 
(iv.  4.  §  1 1);  a  proof  that,  however  decayed,  the  dty 
still  existed  in  the  2Qd  oentoxy  of  oar  era.  In  fact, 
it  long  survived  its  more  powerfnl  rival,  Cyrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  seems  (thoogh  some  dispute  this) 
to  have  risen  to  renewed  importanoe,  on  account  of 
its  position  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  the  western 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (E^isi,  iii.  3 ;  Barth, 
Wanderunffe»j  &&  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name 
has  survived  to  tibe  piusent  day  m  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  provinoe  of 
Bareoj  in  the  regency  of  TV^poIt;  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred, under  the  Bomans,  to  the  turbulent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  as  nomads  in  that  district  (Bab- 
GABi:  oomp.  Pdyaen.  vii.  S8;  Aen.  Poliorc  37.) 
The  Baroaeans  were  celebrated  for  their  race  cif 
hsnes;  and  a  Greek  writer  repeats  a  traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  karat  the  breeding  of  horses 
from  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  £ram  Athena. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  9.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Aroesilaas  0^  Gyrene  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  position  of  Barca  is  accurately  described  by 
Scylax  (pp.  45, 46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(Ktfi^r  6  KarkBdpKfiy)  500  stadia  from  Cyrene,  and 
6S0  from  Hesperides,  and  the  dty  itself  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a  plain  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  sands  of  the  desert  table-land  ^Desert 
o/Barea)j  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  EUMerjeh,  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arabs  call  them  ^/-if edMMiA.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recorded  feet  that  the  dty  was 
built  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  prvMnlity, 
nnburnt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  The  few  ruins 
which  remain  are  supposed  bj  Barth  to  belong  to  the 
Arab  dty,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  of  the  dstems, 
en  which  this,  like  the  other  great  dties  of  Africa, 
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was  entirely  boilt,  and  of  niiich  tliree  still  ranaxn. 
Eastward  of  the  valley  in  which  the  dty  stands  the 
route  to  Gyrene  lies  across  the  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difficulty  of  which  may  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  established.  (Beechey,  De  la 
Cella,  Pacho,  Barth;  comp.  Gybenaica.) 

The  above  coin  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  reverse  the  plant  sil- 
phinm,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaica  was 
femous,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  for  Bo^icaiwr. 
(Eckhel,  vol  iv.  p.  128.)  [P.  &] 

BARCA  BAGTRLANAE.    [Bactbiaba.] 

BARCAEA.    [Babca,  Barcaei.] 

BARCAEI  (Bopicoibi),  the  people  of  Babca. 
This  is  made  a  separate  article  for  the  purpose  of 
oorrecting  the  enor  of  most  compilers,  who  mention 
a  Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus.  That  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a  great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unquestionable;  but  the  name 
Barcaeiy  in  Herodotus,  always  refers  to  the  dty  and 
its  neighbouriiood;  aiid  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyan  people,  among 
whom  the  dty  was  founded,  were  the  AuscmsAB. 
Herodotus  eamnssly  distingnishes  the  Barcad,  to- 
gether with  the  Gyrenaeans,  from  the  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes.  (iiL  13, 91.)  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentapolis 
Babcttab  (Bc^Mccrroi,  iv.  4.  §  9),  and  that  Yirgil 
{Aen.  iv.  42),  by  a  poetical  antidpation,  mentions 
the  Barcad  among  the  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa : 

**  Hmc  dessru  dti  regie  kteque  furentes  BarcaeL" 

But  such  expressions  bekmg  to  a  period  when  the 
name  had  been  long  since  extended  from  the  city  to 
th«  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  which 
Herodotus  calls  Baboaba  (Bapnahi,  iv.  171),  frtxn 
which  district  in  turn,  as  usual,  t^  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  later  time  recdved  their  name.  (See  abo 
Steph.  B.  S.9.  Bdpmi:  icol  BofNceuiay  r^  A/^uy,  ^curl 
Bofmaioy  Mm>s,  but  the  reading  is  doubtfkd,  and 
recent  editocs  give  liros.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observe  that  Herodotus  does  not 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  fevour  of  the  existence  of  Bans 
as  a  Ijbyan  settlement  before  its  Grecian  cokni. 
zation,  see  Pacho  {VojfOffe  dant  la  Mamnarume^ 
p.l75,foU.).  [P.S.] 

BAllCINO  (BopKo^y,  Ptol  il  6.  §  8),  BAIt- 
CENO  (/tin.  AfiL  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BAllGELO  (Avion.  Or,  Mar,  520)  and 
BARCELONA  {Otogr,  Ra».  iv.  42,  v.  3 ;  Aeth. 
Cotmogr,  p.  50,  ed.  BadL  1575),  which  name  it 
still  preserves,  was  a  dty  of  the  Laletani,  on  the  £. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  a  little  N.  of  the 
river  Rubricatus  {^Llobregat),  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween*theIberus(.£;iro)  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  only 
informadon  respecting  its  early  history  consists  in 
some  native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Roman 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  thact  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  fiunily.  (Oros.  viL  143;  l^iSano,  Dio- 
don.  vd.  i.  pi  391 ;  Auson.  EjntL  xxiv.  68,  69, 
Pvmca  Barcmo.)  Under  the  Ramans  it  was  a 
odony,  witii  the  surname  of  Faventia  (Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.  4),  or,  in  full,  CoUmia  FavmUia  JUm  Avgutta 
Pia  Barcmo,  (Inscr.  qp.  Gruter,  p.  426,  nos.  5,  6.) 
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Mek  (u.  6)  mentioDs  it  among  the  small  towns  of 
the  district,  probably  as  it  was  eclipsed  bj  its  neigh- 
boor  Tanaco;  bat  it  maj  be  gathered  from  later 
writers  that  it  gradually  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
ipenoe,  fsvoored  as  it  was  with  a  beantiful  situation 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  L  e. ; 
*^  £t  Bardlonnm  amoena  sedes  ditium.")  It  eojojed 
immunity  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  1. 
tit.  15,  de  Cens.)  In  nM)dera  times  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tabraoo  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
submitting  ^to  the  Moors  whieo  they  destn^ed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this 
coast,  the  modem  city  stands  for  the  most  part  £.  of 
the  ancient  one,  only  a  portion  of  the  site  being 
oomrooD  to  the  two.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty 
are  inconsiderable;  they  are  described  by  lAborde 
(/<tii.  de  FE^pagne,  vol.  ii.  p^  41,  3rd  ed.),  Minano 
iDiceioiL  2.  &),  and  Ford  {Btmdbook  rf  SpoMH^  p. 
229). 

There  is  a  coon  of  Galba,  with  tiie  epign^h,  ool. 
BABCDfO.  FAVXMTIA.  (Basche,  Xex.  Rei  Nmn. 
S.V.)  [P.S.] 

BARDEBATE,  a  town  of  Liguria,  included  by 
PHny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  among  the  **  nobilia  oppida  "  ii 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apemnnes 
and  the  Pados;  but  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Brdj  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
oertiiinly  too  near  PoUentia.  [£.  fi.  B.] 

BARDINES.    [Chrtsorbboas.] 

BABDO,  a  dty  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxiiL  21).    Its  site  is  not  known.    [P.  S.] 

BABE'A  iBap€ia,  PtoL  ii  4.  §  8;  Baria,  Geogr. 
Rao.  iv.  42:  Verd)^  a  town  of  the  BastuH,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  iJie  extreme  S£.,  reckoned  as  be- 
koging  to  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tarraoonensis.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4, 
aaUcriptum  Baetieae  Boreas  Flores,  Etp.  &  x.  4, 
tz.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BAICGASA  (BcipTOffa:  Eik.  'Bapyain\(¥6s),  a 
dty  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
{^lanus  on  the  authority  of  Apollonins  in  his  Carka. 
There  are  also  ooins  of  Bargasa  with  the  epigraph 
BapyatnitfAif.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  speaking  of  Gnidus,  says,  "  then  Ceramus 
and  Bargasa,  sm^  places  above  the  sea.**  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Hahcamassus.  Bar- 
gasa is  therefore  between  Gnidus  and  Halicamassus. 
Leake  places  Bargasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a  place  which  he 
marks  Dfovaia;  this  seems  to  be  the  Gwa  of 
Cramer.  Ndther  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  position.  [G.  L.] 

BABGULUH,  a  town  in  Epdms  of  uncertain 
ttte.  (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

B  ABGITSII  (Bapyo{Hruu)y  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  Ilerg^es,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra,  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ;  Liv. 
xid.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Ukert,  GeograpkUj 
voLiipt.  l,p.427.)  [P- S.] 

BARGYXIA  (rd  BofryvXla:  Elh,  BapyvKidrris: 
and  Bargyletee,  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiiL  56),  a  dty  of 
Caria  (St»ph.  s.  v.),  "which  the  Carians  name 
Andanns,  calling  it  a  foundation  of  Achilles;  and  it 
is  near  lasus  and  Myndus.**  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylos,  also  phuxs  it  on  the  bay  of  lasus; 
and  the  bay  of  lasus  was  also  called  Bargylieticus. 
(Uv.  xxzvii.  17;  Polyb.  xvi  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  these  parts,  could  not  find  Baigylia.    Leake 
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oonjectares  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Paska  Limdne  and  As^  Kdlen. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a  statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  tjcy,  probably  in  a  temple,  about 
which  statue  the  incredible  stoiy  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Pdyb.  xvi. 
12;  comp.  the  corrapt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Grodcurd's  note,  vol.  iiL  p.  54.)  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia  had  a  garrison  in  Biu-gylia  which  the  Bo- 
mans  required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  xviii.  31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.      [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (Bdpis),  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
i.  3.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Srfinyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St 
Martin  {Mem.  mir  VArmenie,  voL  i  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Ml  VaraZj  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Evpkrat.  vol. 
il  p.  7 :  Bitter,  Erdkvndey  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a  river  of  Limtrica,  in  India.     [P.  S.] 

BARIS.     [Veretum.] 

BA'RIUM  (JRApiov,  Boptyor  :  Eth.  Barinus),  a 
maritime  dty  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundnsinm,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance;  but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 1 7 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  and  Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  BaH^  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  dties  in  this  port  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  andent  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  recdved  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Tarentum ;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  ronsideration  in  the  3rd 
century  b.  c.  (MUingen,  Numismatique  de  ritoHej 
p.  149 ;  Mommsen,  Dae  JRomiecke  Munzwesen,  p. 
335.)  It  is  inddentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18), 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing-town.  (^Bari 
moenia  piacoei.  Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tadtus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  Mnnidpium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  ^e  other  geographera 
among  the  towns  bdonging  to  that  province.  (Tac 
Aim.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  15;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  21 1.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  munidpal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  century,  after 
its  possessicm  had  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  reddence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province,  it  stlQ  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  provin(»  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bart.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date;  but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  dvilization  at  Barium. 
(Roooaandli,  vol.  iL  p.  158;  Swinburne's  TravelSf 
voL  L  p.  191 — ^200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  178 — 197.)  A  cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarentum  it  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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BABKA. 


(p.  119);  the  dutance  is  oorrecUj  ghren  at  60  B. 

[E.  H.  B.] 


OOnr  OF  BABITTM. 

BABNA  (Bdpva,  Arrian.  Ind.  27),  a  moall  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchoa  halted  fat  a  short 
time.  It  waa  the  next  place  to  Balomam,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Badara  (BaSdpa  TtSptf- 
cias)  of  Ptolemy.  (vL  21.  §  5.)  (Vincent,  Navig, 
of  Indian  Ocean,  vol  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (Ba(»ovs)f  a  town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  ly  npoo  the  ooofines  of  niyxia  and  Bia- 
cedonia,  between  Lychnidos  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  Til  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  coiyectores 
that  it  may  be  the  same  pkoe  as  Amissa,  B  being 
a  common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)    [Abnisba.] 

BAROMAGI.    [GABaABOMAGUS.] 

BARSAMPSE  (BofHrd^),  a  place  mentioned 
hy  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §'5)  as  b&g  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Enphratee.  Lat  36°  15',  long.  72°  20'.  Bitter 
{^Erdhtnde,  vol.  x.  p^  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
rains  of  El  AkaHn.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Shemesh,  or  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  [E.B.J.] 

BABSITA.    [BoRSiFPA-] 

BARYGA'ZA,BABYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.    [Ik- 

DIA.] 

BASA  or  BASA6,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  82), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a  city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitae,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  GuE  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  ^Mmo,  a  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Harmin 
and  Bas-al-Had,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  oonoeives  to  be  the  Didymi  montes  of  Pto- 
lemy.   (ilra«a,voLii.  ppwl82,  235.)     [G.  WJ 

BASANI'TES  MONS  (Bcurayfrov  XiBov  bpos, 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east  It  Uy 
about  kt.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  In  its  inmiediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Gastra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii. 
The  stone  (Bci<rayot),  from  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvL  20.  §  22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buUdings,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
aanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.         [W.  B.  D.] 

BASANTE,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Pentinger.  Table,  whereat  in  several 
Itineraries  {AwL  p^  131,  JTter.  p.56d)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(il  16.  §  8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (Bofl-o-tava.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  are  still  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  Sb] 

BASHAN  (BcurdEr,  Bcuroyrrcs),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea ;  but  as  Bashan 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Josephus, — which  he  extends  from  Machaems  to 
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Pella,  and  even  north  of  that— (for  he  rsdcom 
Gadara  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B,  J,  iv.  7.  ^  3), 
and  Peraea  is  distinguished  frx)m  Batanaea  (knC 
xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.J.  iiL  3.  §  5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  waa  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manaaseh.  {Nwmb.  xxL  33--35,  xxxiL; 
DwL  iii.  1 — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zuriba)  to  Mount  Hermon  {Gtbeineah^ 
8heikh)j  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  "  the  oonntij 
of  Argob,"  —  afterwards  named  from  its  oooqneror 
"  Bashan-havoth-Jair"  {lb.  v.  13, 14), — and  Edrd, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  dty  Astaroih. 
(Dent.  I.  4,  Joeh.  xiiL  12, 29—31.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  (Z)eift. 
xxxii.  14;  Peal.  xxii.  12;  EeeL  xxxix.  18;  Amoe, 
iv.  1.)    For  its  dvil  history  see  Pebasa.    [G.W.] 

BASIXIA.  1.  (Basel,  or  Bdk),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bdle,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianua 
Martsellinus  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a  fbrtreas, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basilia  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  L  A.D.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusta 
Rauraoorum  (Avget),  Basilia  became  a  phioe  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Giviias 
Basiliensiam.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occub  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween DuTocortonim  (Rhemi),  and  Axuenna 
[AzuEiniA],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  firxn 
Durocortorum  and  xiL  from  Axuenna.  D'Anville 
{Notice)  makes  a  guess  at  its  position.     [G.  L  ] 

BASI'LLl.  The  island  whichPytheas  called  Abe- 
luB,  Timaeus  called  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxviL  7.  s.  1 1 .) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Timaeus.  Zeuas  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggesto  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satie- 
fiu^torily  unravelled,  Sie  word  Baailia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Oesel.  [Baltia  and  Mkntoho- 
MON.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (BdriXtt,  BcuriA/t :  Eth.  BeuriAimsX 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parriiasia,  on  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Gypselus,  and  containing  a  tempJe  of  the  Elea- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  hia 
map  with  the  Gypeela  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (▼. 
33).  There  are  a  few  renudns  of  Basilia  near  Ky- 
parieeia.  (Pans.  viiL  30.  §  5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  e.v.;  Leake,  iforeo, voL  iL  p. 293;  Roes, 
EeitenimPeloponnes,  roll  ^.S9.)    [Gtpsbia.] 

BASSAE.    [Phigalia.] 

BASSIANA.     [BASAinrB.] 

BASTA,  a  town  of  Galabria,  deacribed  by  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydnmtum  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  srill  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  Vaete  near  Poggiardo, 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  the 
Capo  deUa  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Promontory). 
Galateo,  a  local  topographer  of  the  16th  centnry, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  dty  as  visible 
in  his  time;  while  without  the  walls  were  numerona 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  aims, 
and  other  objecta  of  bronze,  as  well  as  an  insciiptioG, 
curious  as  bdng  one  of  the  most  oonsidenible  relica 
of  the  Meesapian  dialect  (Galateo,  de  Sim  It^jfj^ 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ;  Gruter, 
Inecr.  pp.  145-5 ;  Mommsen,  Unter  ItaUt(Am  Dim- 
kkte,  p.  52—56.) 
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The  BASTERBnn  of  Pliny,  mentioned  by  him 
shortly  afterwards  among  the  "  Calahromm  Mediter- 
ranei,*'  must  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Basta, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  cnrions.        [E.  H.  B.] 

BASTARNAE  (Barrdproi)  or  BASTEBNAE 
(Bcurrcpveu),  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  Enropaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Bo- 
mans  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Perseos,  kings  of 
Macedonia,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  fhmished 
20,000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  were  given  of 
thedr  origin;  but  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sar- 
matia  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  Theias  and  March,  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  &r  as  its  mouth,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  oiP  Pbucb, 
obtained  the  name  of  Pbucini.  They  also  extended 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
witii  the  goremors  of  the  Boman  province  of  Mace- 
donia. They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Grusufl,  in  b.  o.  30.  In  the  kter  geographers 
we  find  them  settied  between  the  Tyras  (Dmerter) 
and  Borysthenes  (i>R»eper),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Danube.  Other  kibes  of  them 
are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dooes.  They  were  a  wild  people,  remarkable  for 
tbdr  stature  and  their  counge.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a  light  in&ntry,  tramed  to  keep 
up,  even  at  full  speed,  witii  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldiers 
(im{ta/S4fnisy  Their  government  was  regal  (Po- 
tyb.  xxvi.  9 ;  Starab.  iL  pp.  93,  1 18,  vi.  pp.  291, 294, 
viL  p.  305,  et  seq. ;  Scymn.  Fr,  50;  Memnon,  29; 
Apinan,  Mithr,  69,  71,  de  Reb.  Maced,  16  ;  Dion 
Can.  xxziv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq. ;  Pint  Aem,  Paul  12 ; 
Uv.  zl.  5,  57,  et  seq.,  zliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Aim. 
ii.  65,  Germ.  46  ;  Justin,  zzzii.  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
35;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  19 ;  and  many  other  passages  of 
ancient  writers;  Ukert,  Gtorg.  d.  Griech.  u.  RStn, 
vol  iii.  pt  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P-S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTUXI  (Bcwr. 
TJiTojfUj  Bwrrnafolf  BotrrovAoi),  according  to 
Steabo,  were  a  people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupymg 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  from  Calpe  on  the  W.  to 
Barea  on  the  E.,  which  was  called  firom  them  Bas- 
TETANiA  (Baffrrrreofia).  They  also  extended  idand, 
on  tiie  £.,  along  11  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bastuli  finom  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  ktter  E.  of  the  former,  as  fiir  as  the  borders  <^ 
the  Obbtani,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  fer 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  They  werea  mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  agd  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  <^  them  as  Bcurrov\oi  ol  koXov/mvoI 
UofToi,  wad  Appan  calls  them  BXoirro^oimjcef 
(Bitp.  56).  (Strab.  iiL  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
Mela,  iii  1 ;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  9; 
Ukert, voLii.pLl,pp.308,3O9,315,406).    [P.S.] 

BA'STIA.    [Mbstesa  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Biro),  a  village  and  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  on  the  Euxine,  400  stadia  S.  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psychrus.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  PtoL  V.  9.  §8.)  [P.S.] 

BATANA.     [EOBATAHA.] 

BATANAEA  (Borayaia),  a  district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
bounded  GalOee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Itoraea  or  Aunuutis,  having  Trachonitis  on  the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaest  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  Ant  xv.  10.  §  1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  Ituraea  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarchy  ot  Philip  (xvii.  13.  §  4;  comp.  St, 
LukCj  iiL  1 ;  Reland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAYA  CASTRA  (Pa«fau),  also  called  Bata- 
vinum  oppidnm,  a  town  or  rather  a  fort  in  Vinde- 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenus  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Bdodnrum.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian  cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugipp.  ViL 
Sever.  22.  and  27;  NotiL  Imper.)  [L.  S.] 

BATAVI,  or  BATA'VI  (Borowof,  Bortlowoi), 
fbr  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viiL  51 ;  Lucan,  L  431),  a  people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a  branch,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  tlieir  home  in  consequence 
of  domestic  brdls,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publicani : 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac.  Germ.  i.  29, 
Hitt.  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  this  ishmd  in  Caesar's 
time,  B.  a  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavahy  by  the  Romans  in 
then-  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  Hut.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantiy  {Agrie.  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  69)  Claudius  Civilis, 
a  Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infinr  finom  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submissioo.  (Tac.  HisL  iv. 
12—37;  54—79,  v.  14—26.)  But  as  we  learn 
fixxn  the  passage  of  Tadtus  already  dted  (&erm.29), 
they  remained  free  firom  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  soundmg  title  of  brothers " 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavahy 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  full  annour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9;  and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reixnarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  and  they  are  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nozua.  (Zosim.  iii.  85.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  size  (Tac.  EUt 
iv.  14,  ▼.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv. 
176:  Auricomus  Batavus,  SiL  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  ontiet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settie- 
ment  appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic  The  Batavi  occu|tted  an  island  (Insula  Ba- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B,  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Mosa  received  a  branch  from  the  Rhine;  this  branch 
was  called  Vahalis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  Waal.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
describe  the  '*  Iiusula  Batavorum,"  appears  to  be 
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that  the  island  of  the  Batavi  was  fiirmed  bj  the 
Waal,  or  the  branch  from  the  Bhme,  the  Bfosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  Ocean 
woold  bomid  the  iskuid  on  the  west;  bat  this  is  not 
what  he  says,  according  to  some  texts  (see  Schaei- 
der's  Caetar,  iv.  p.  326).  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  dividing  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territory  begins  (apud 
principiom  agri  Batavi),  and  contmumg  its  rapid 
course,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receives  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  is  soon  changed  to  that  of  Mosa,  by 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahalis,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  course  of  the  Mosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west  And  Uie  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  oonflrmed  by  another 
passage  {Hiai,  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  ishixid 
(a  fronts).  Pliny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Insula  Rata- 
vomm  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  is  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Schen^oenaclMnZy  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maaa,  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
learn  from  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  "  Provinda 
Batua."  (Walckenaer,  Giog.  &c,  vol  L  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  bland  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  ncnthem  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Entwyck,  a  few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  ^e  course  of  the  Maas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp*s  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  m  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  "  Mosa  ....  having  received 
a  portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorum,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  fruther  from  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenus.**  But  Walcke- 
naer's  attempt  is  a  failure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp's  text,  which  he  pro- 
fe^ed  to  follow.  Though  Caesar's  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertiun  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  island  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantius  (a.  D.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Betwoe,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
WaaL  The  Canninefates,  or  Canninefates  (Pliu. 
iv.  15;  Tac  HitL  iv.  15),  a  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  thie 
western  part  The  Cannine&tes  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  {Leaden). 
This  name,  Lugdunum,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavodurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island, 
which  confirms  the  suppoeiticii  that  the  Celtic  nation 
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originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  and 
lower  000X80  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tadtos  {HisL 
iv.  12)  states  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  <^  Kero 
(Tac.  Afm»  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Corbnlo, 
who  was  in  the  island,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a  canal  to  imite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Oasaius  (Ix.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Ddft  to  the  Maas 
below  Rotterdam^  and  entoed  the  Mcuu  at  or  near 
VUumdingen.  A  Roman  road  ran  frxim  Leydem 
through  Tn^jectum  {Utrecht^  to  Burginatio,  ap- 
parently a  word  that  contains  the  Teutonic  element, 
hwg;  and  the  site  of  Buiginatio  seems  to  be  Uiat  of 
Scbenken-schanz.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVODUliUM,  a  place  on  the  Rhine  (Tac 
HifL  V.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a  legion,  the 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  Civihs.  The  name 
Batavo-dur,  un  means  a  Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Dorestade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wtfck-te-Dur^tede^  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Ltek  and  the  £romsM  JZAjfm,  a  posi^n  which  is 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  aoxxtiaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a  bridge  at  Batavodurum,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhme  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodurum  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegen,  in  fi&vour  of  which  aomo- 
thing  may  be  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO'RUM  INSULA.    [Batavi.] 

BATAVO'RUM  O'PPIDUM,  is  mentioned  is 
Tacitus  {HUL  v.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  bemg  able  to  defend  the  "  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum"  retreated  into  the  Batavorum  Insuk.  If 
Nymegm  were  Batavodurum,  the  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum  and  Batavodurum  might  be  the  same  plaos. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  {Hitt  v.  19)  "  Opiada  Bata- 
vorum," as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ;  and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipsins  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tacitus  {ffiiL  iv.  12). 
Batenburg^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
neariy  due  west  of  Nymegen^  will  suit  very  ¥rell  the 
position  of  the  Op|»dum  Batavorum,  so  £ur  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show :  and  in  this  case 
also  we  have  a  Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.] 

BATHINUS,  a  river  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyiicum, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  (Veil  Patii.  1 14.) 

BATHOS  (Biiaos),  a  pUce  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhasia,  between  Trapezus  and  Basilis.  Near 
to  a  neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  \j{  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  haihotf  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viM.  29.  §  1 ;  Ross, 
Re%9en  im  Pdoponne*^  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATHY'NLAS  (Ba^tJviay),  a  river  m  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  far  from 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bathyrsus  by  Theophanes  (voL  v.  p.  340,  ed-  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Appian  {Mithrid.  1).       [L.  S.] 

BATHYS  (BaBus)^  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampsis  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  4), 
who  phu^  only  one  stream  between  it  and  the 
Phasis.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHYS  POBTUSw  [Acua.] 

BATIAE  (Bariat),  a  town  of  ThesprotiA  m 
Epdros,  mentioofld  alaog  with  Elatoia,  and  aitoated 
in  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandosia. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  324;  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat  «.  v. 
*£AiTcia ;  Leake,  Northern  Oreece,  toL  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  b  Gallia  Narbooensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  between  Aconun  {Anctme)  and  Valentia 
(  Vaiemee).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Bavenna, 
under  the  name  Vatiana.  D'Anvilfe  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  BaiXf  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bhone;  bnt 
Walckenaer  {0^.  &o,  toI.  it  p.  204)  places  it 
opposite  to  Baix,  at  a  place  named  Banc$^  which  is 
the  same  name  as  the  Vandanis  of  the  Jemsalem 
Itin.  Probablj  there  was  a  road  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acunnm.      [G.  L.] 

BAXrNI  (BorccroO,  a  German  tribe,  which 
Ptoleroj  (iL  U.  §  20)  pkces  between  Mount  Sudeta 
and  Asdborgius.  S<«ie  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who,  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduus.  (Strab. 
viL  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  To^wvcs.) 
Modem  writers  connect  the  names  Budisein  or 
Budia  with  the  ancient  ButinL  (See  Kmse,  Bt^ 
<fo»yM,p.  113.)  [L.S.] 

BATINUS,  a  river  of  Pioennm,  menti<Hied  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  s.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
Vomanus  {Vomam),  and  the  Truentus  {Tronto), 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
called  the  TordMO,  which  flows  by  Teromo  (In- 
tenunna),  and  eoten  the  Adriatic  near  Gtdia 
Nwnfo.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BATKA£  (BArvtui  EiK  Borvaios)!  1.  A  town 
of  Osroene.  This  name  oC  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a  phuse  in  a  valley  where 
waten  meet  (Milman,  note  on  GibbofCi  Led.  and 
FaU,  vol.  iv.  p.  144;  St  Martin,  note  en  Le  Bkm, 
ToL  iiL  n.  56.)  Aooording  to  Amm.  Marcellinus 
(xiv.  3.  §  3)  it  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Anthemusia,  built  by  the  Maoedonians  at  a  KtUe 
distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traden 
resided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
large  bar  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mei^ 
cfaantB  from  India  and  China.  Dion  Cassius  men- 
taoos  that  Tny'an,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
ICsibis,  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicus.  At  Batnae 
it  is  reoorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  much 
influence  upon  hhn.  (Amm.  Marc.  zziiL  2.)  Zo- 
■imus  (iiL  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrfaae.  Procopius  {B.  P.  iL  12)  describes  it 
as  a  small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a  day*s 
journey  from  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Chosroes.  Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a  place  of  some  consideration.  (Prooop.  De 
Aedif.  xiL  8.)  The  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
ci^  Batna  Sarugi,  or  Batna  in  Sarugo.  (Assemanni, 
BUiL  Orient  voL  L  p.  285.)  Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug; 
and  under  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  Aaaemann  {BtUiotheca  OrimtaUi),  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
between  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
tiie  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  11  P.  from 
Edessa;  the  unintelligible  affix  of  **  Mari  "^  to  the 
name  being,  according  to  Wesseling,  an  abbreviation 
of  "  Mnnidpium."  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
1^  Hierocles.  Colonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  city,  and  describes  two  ootossal  unfinished 
Bans  at  A^dam  Tdgk,  about  8  miles  &  of  Batnae,  as  of 
peculiar  interest    (Exptd,  Ei^hraL  voL  L  p.  1 14.) 
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The  ruins  of  whkih  Lord  PoOington  (Jimrmd 
Geog,  Soe.  voL  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  firom  Ede$»a  to  .Sir,  are  conjectured  by  Bitter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  (ErdUemde,  voL  zL  p. 
282.) 

2.  A  village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  dty  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polls,  54  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  well-known 
description  of  Julian,  Bap€apuchy  Byofia  toDto,  x^ 
plow  iffrly  '£AA9}vuc<{y  (^Epiit.  27),  applies.  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  PeUon,  and  Olympus. 
AbiilfedA  (Tab.  Syr,  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [£.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBES  (or  Batrasaves),  a  town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Omim)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  B]»ck 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom.   (Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  iL  p.  225.)    [G.  W.] 

BATULUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentifmed  by 
Virgil  (AeiL  viL  739)  in  coi\junction  with  Bufrae 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Mncrae  and  Boviannm.  The 
latter  author  clearly  regards  it  as  a  Samnite  dty; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  places 
which  adjoined  the  Campanian  pUin«  and  Servius 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Rnfrae  and 
Batulum  "  castella  Campaniae,  a  Samnitibus  con- 
dita."  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.   [£.  H.  B.] 

BAUDOBRICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Confluentes  (Cobiemi) 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo$el.  The 
Notitia  pUu»s  it  between  Coblens  and  Bingen,  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baudolnica;  but  it  is  erroneously  phu^ 
between  Antunnacnm  (Andemach)  and  Bona^  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Tongem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
part,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bhine,  be- 
tween Oberwe$el  and  CoblenM.  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobaidia,  which  occurs  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (Bcn/Aoi),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Baiae  and  Cape  Misenum.  It  was 
merely  an  obscure  village  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbounng  Baiae,  a  place  of  reeort 
for  wealthy  Bomans;  bnt  late  writers  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Boaulia  (Boa^Axa),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  "  Herculei  Bauli.**  (xiL  156 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  vL  107;  Synmiach.  Ep.  L  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensius  had  a  villa  here  with  some  re- 
maricable  fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries;  they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wifo  of  Drusus.  (Varr. 
R.  R,  iii.  17 ;  Plm.  iz.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  lus  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catulns  and  LucuUus,  which  forms  the 
second  hodk  of  the  Academics.  (Cio.  Acad,  iL  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a  villa  here,  where 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  b»« 
fore  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sius represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it 
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appears  that  she  proceeded  from  thenoe  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  retonung  to 
Baali;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refnge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lncrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac  Arm.  xiv.  4—8;  Saet  Ner,  34;  Dion  Cass. 
hd.  IS;  Mart  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
STmmachos  that  Baoli  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea* 
santness,  and  was  still  occupied  bj  nnmeroos  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosios;  but  we  have  no 
sabseqaent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacoio  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident^  both  from  the  expresakm 
of  Silius  Italicns,  '*  ipso  in  litore  "  (l  c),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea-shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfreqnentlj  interchanged.  There  stiU  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  imd  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  ntmiber  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Xe  Cento  Camereil«y 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  inmiense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fieet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  oonunonly  called  La  Piscina  MirabiU,  (Eu- 
stace's Clast.  Taw,  voL  ii.  p.  417;  Bomanelli,  vol. 
iu.  p.  610.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  b  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantasia  {MotOiert  en  Tareniaise)  to 
Geneva.  D'Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieuao  Amtecy, 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Annecjf  in 
Savoy.  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Bo^f, 
BcuW-itf-os:  Hoang-ho  or  YeHlow  River),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Sbbiga,  riong,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Gasii  11,  another 
in  the  Ottoooms  11,  and  a  third  m  the  Emodi  11; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptd.  vL 
16.  §  3;  Ajnm.  Marc  xxiiL  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [P.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  (Boteen),  a  town  in  Bhaetia. 
(PauL  Diac,  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (PUn.  iil  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit  5.  s.  53 ;  also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc 
xxil  3;  Boia,  AnL  IHn.  p.  523,  Wess. :  Bua),  an 
island  off  the  const  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricnm,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZl'RA  (ra  BdCtpa)  or  BEZITU,  a  fort  of  the 
Assaoeni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.*Paropami8us,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  27, 28 ;  Curt  viiL  10.  §  2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Btyore  or  Bishore,  NW.  of  Pethmoer; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.S.] 

BAZIUM  (B<iC««'  ««pw,  Ptol  iv.  6.  §  8),  a  pro- 
montory which  formed  the  smithem  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Ra$  el  Na$chrf,  It  was  in  lat  24<'  5'  N., 
in  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projectioQ  of  A^opia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  (/luor.),  BIATU  (Biorfo,  Ptol.ii.  6. 
§  9),  or  VIA'TI  A  (PUn.  iil  3.  s.  4),  a  city  of  the  Ore- 
tarn  in  Hispania  Tarraooneubis,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica:  now  Boesa,  on  the  upper {7iKKfa2^i«mr.  (FkreL 
viLp.97;  Ukert,  vol. ii  pt  1.  p. 408.)         [P.S.J 

BE'BUMONTES.    [Illtrioum.] 

BEBBY'CES  (jMfnuKes,  their  oonntiy  B«. 
fipvKia),  1.  A  nation  on  the  Pootus  in  Asia. 
Stephanus  («.  v.  Bvoxmoi)  also  mentkos  the  Bya- 
naei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thntcian 
stodc,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebiycea 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Ataatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fiiet,  the  Bebryces  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.j 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regarded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  pnnoduoe 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avion.  Or,  MariL  485 ; 
SU.  Ital  iil 420—443,  zv.  494;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycopkr. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viiL  21;  Humboldt,  die  Urho- 
wohner  Eitpamma,  p.  94.)  [P.  &] 

BECHEIBES  (Bixttpts,  B^cipot),  a  barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (ApoU.  Rhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentioned  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  di  the  Macrooes.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrooepbali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vt  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  MacrocephalL  Pliny's 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  i^iere  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (L  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapesus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  {Trier)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier,  It  appears  to  be  a  place  called 
Bidburg,  The  name  Pagus  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  aj>.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger« 
man  and  Charies  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BaSoicoir),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  3;  Itin,  Ant.  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Pouting.)  Modem  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamburg  or  with'  Burghamen  near 
the  point  where  the  SaUach  fk)ws  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  InecripL  No.  1694,  where  a  god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDBIACUM  or  BEBRIACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  beet  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  farm:  Brfiptaicdtr,  Joseph. ; 
Bffrpuucw,  Pint:  Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a  village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
moonsiderable  place,  and  not  mentiraed  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
dna  and  Fabius  Valens,  lukl  those  <^  Otho ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former:  the 
second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonius  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespaaan.  B<^ 
the  former  battle,  firom  its  being  immediatdy  fol* 
lowed  by  the  death  of  Otho,  obtained  the  greatest 
note,  anid  is  generally  meant  when  the  '^pugna 
Bedriacensis''  is  mentioned.  Neither  cf  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  m  £M^fought  at,  or  dose  to^ 
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Bodriacmn,  but  on  the  road  bom  thence  to  Cremona, 
and  oonsiderablj  nearer  to  the  latter  city :  the  as- 
sailing annj  haying,  in  both  instances,  advanced 
from  Bedriacum.  (Tac  EitL  ii.  23,  39 — 44,  49, 
liL  15,  20—25,  27;  Pint  Otho,  8,  11—13;  Jo- 
«ph.  B,  J.  iv.  9.  §  9 ;  Suet.  0th,  9 ;  Eutrop.  vii. 
17;  Vict.  Epit,  7;  Juv.  ii.  106,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.) 
The  position  of  Bedriacum  has  been  the  subject  cf 
much  controversy.  From  the  detaUed  narrative  of 
Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Verona  to  Cremona;  while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
Icariaco  (evidently  a  mere  cormption  of  Bebriaco) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  from  the  farmer  city.  This  distance 
coinddos  exactly  with  a  point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  about  2  miles  E.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  Guazzone,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Boezolo,  and  dose  to  the  village  of  CaiviUone,  from 
whence  a  perfectly  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Roman  road)  leads 
by  GoUo  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
xatioD  of  the  two  roads  fhaa  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  from  Tacitus  {HisL  ui.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluveiius  placed  Be- 
driacum at  CannetOy  a  small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(OlHus)  a  few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested : 
Mannert  fixes  it  at  S,Lorenzo  Gttazzone :  IVAnville 
at  Cividak,  about  3  miles  S.  c^Boezolo;  but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
must  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Boman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that,  like  the  modem  high  roads  through 
this  fiat  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  <igger{  both  sides  being  oc- 
cu]Hed  with  low  and  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluver.  ItciL  pp.  259—262 ; 
Mamiert,  ItaHen^  Tol.  L  p.  153 ;  D'Anville,  Gtogr. 
Anc.  p.  48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NIA,  BEDUNENSES.    [Abtures,] 

BEER  (Bripd%  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
{Judgez,  ix.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  {BeitJebnn),  and  a  deserted  village  named  el- 
.BfreA,  situated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  confirm  then:  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.      [G.W.] 

BEEBOTH  (Bijfx^),  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  Wells.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Kicopolis,  or  Emmaos  (now  ^Amums),  But 
St.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (^NabUs)  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  sit^  of  the  modem  village  of  el-Birth, 
vi^ch  is  about  three  hours,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  NahiUn. 
**  Many  large  stones,  and  various  substmctions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site  **  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Re*.  voL  ii.  p.  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a  copious  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  {Josh.  ix.  17, 
xviii.  25;  Reland,  PalaesL  pp  484,  618.)    [G.W.] 

BEERSHEBA  (BupaaSei),  "  The  Well  of  the 
Oath;''  so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  ((7£f».  xxi.  25,  &c.),  and  afterwards  the 
idte  of  a  city,  situated  in  that  part  of  Judah,  which 
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was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Smeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  ruins.  (Relaud,  «.  v.;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  mUes,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.      [G.  W.] 

BEGORRITIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Liyy 
(xlii.  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
Kaiiari,  and  the  Begonitis  Lacus  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  KitrinL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
pp.  289, 316.) 

BELBINA  (B4K€tpa:  Eih.  -ReXBivhiis,  Her., 
more  correctly  BtX^Ji^fn;*,  Steph.  B. :  St.  George^^, 
a  small  island,  very  lof^  and  difficult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontoiy  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  bebng  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
Inhabited  by  Doriajis,  and  was  probably  a  colcmy 
from  Belemina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia. 
[Beleiiina.]  Themistocles  quotes  the  name  of 
this  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  island  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces;'  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (Scylax,  p.  20 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Ross, 
Reisen  (wf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  voL  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
durum  (Briare).     Its  site  is  unknown.        [G.  L.] 

BELE^Il'NA,  BELMl'NA,  or  BELBI'NA  (Bc- 
\tfilv€i,  BiXfiufo,  B§\€ivai  £th.  BtKeiytirris,  Steph. 
B.),  a  town  in  the  NW.frontier  of  Laconia,  theterritory 
of  which  was  called  Behninatis.  (BcX^yoris,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  au  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory ;  altliough  Pausanias  does  nat  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  4.)  After  the  battle 
<^  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolis;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4; 
Plut  Cleom.  4;  Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  wars  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatis  was  a  constant 
source  of  contentimi  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tyranta 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatis  was  again  annexed  to 
Laconia;  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  b.c.  188,  the  Behninatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  M^abpolis.  (Liv 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatis  is  a  mountainous 
district,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Paus.  iii.  21.  §  3.) 
The  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  called  Tzimbaru, 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pausanias  (l.  c.)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Indiana,  and  is  plat  ed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Momit  Khclmds,  upon  which  there  are  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Xforca,  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  Pelopoti- 
nesiaca,  pp.  203  234.  237  366.) 
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BELENDI,  a  people  of  Aqnitania,  mentioned  by 
PHny  (It.  19),  whose  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
senred  in  that  (^  J3^«i,  asmall  place  in  the  Landetf 
between  Bordeaux  and  BcufOfme.  The  place  is 
called  Belinum  in  some  old  documents,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Poos  Belini.  BeUn  is  on  the  small 
river  Leffre^  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
runs  through  «thd  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bassm 
dArcachon.  [G.  L.] 

BELEHIUM,  the  Lan^s  End,  in  Britain.  Belfr. 
riom  is  the  form  in  Diodcros  Siculns  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  3)  has  Bolerinm ;  specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerinm  and  Antivestaenm  were  synony- 
moos.  [B.  G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (^.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  the  country  o(  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisioos  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated firom  their  southern  neighbours  the  Geltae 
by  the  Seme  and  the  Mame  (Matrona),  a  branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine,  Caesar's  Gallia  extends  as  far  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  Batavorum  [Batayorum  Insula]  ;  but 
there  is  a  debated  point  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhkmus].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  of  the 
Marne  along  the  C6te  dOr  and  the  FattciUee  to  the 
Vosges  (Vosegns  Mens):  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Doube  (Dubis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rkme^  near  BrngeUy 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrici  extended 
to  the  Rhine  (5.  G.  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribocci,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit  German,  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistus.  (Caes.  B,G,i,  51,)  As  to 
the  Tribocci  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Ca^ar's  time,  is  certaia  (£.  G.  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  after  Caesar's 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B,  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar^s  military 
operations  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  oountiy  between  the  Mosel  and  the  Rlnne,  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistus  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  north  of  B^e;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  unnecessary:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driimig  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a  part  of  the  whole  tMnntrj,  which 
he  calls  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium (B.  G,  V.  12,  24,  25);  a  term  which  he  might 
form  afler  the  fiishion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latinm 
and  Samniimi.  But  the  reading  "  Belgio  ^  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o  and  the  «  may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS.;  and  though  the 
MSS.  are  in  favour  of  "  Belgio"  in  v.  12,26,  they 
are  in  fitvour  of  "  Belgis"  in  v.  24.  The  form 
"  Belgio"  occurs  also  in  Hirtins  {B.  G.  viii.  46,  49, 
54),  in  the  common  texts.     The  form  ".Belgium,'* 
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which  would  decide  the  matter,  does  not  oocnr  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a  genuine  form 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  or  Belgae,  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  positicm  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  a  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgae, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Kervii,  the  Essui,  the  Remi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Eburonee,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
.the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46, 47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (Arras),  the  chief  place  ot 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  positioa 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Atre- 
bates, would  lead  to  a  probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  conmianders ;  and  though  he 
only  mentions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  being  among 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeratian  in 
V.  24.  There  was,  then,  a  people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oiee  and  the  upper  badn  of  the  Scheide,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Pioardie  and  Artoie.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Belgic  peoples 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geographers  support  Uus  con- 
clusion by  a  passage  in  HlrUus  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Aa- 
lerci  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G,  ii.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  wider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Snessiones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi;  the  Me- 
napii  in  the  north,  <m  the  lower  Maas^  and  bordering 
aa  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
north ;  the  Caleti,  at  the  moutl^  of  the  Seine j  the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  Seme,  in  the  Vexin;  the  Veromandui, 
north  of  the  Snessiones,  in  Vermandoi$j  and  the 
Aduatud  on  the  Macu,  and  probably  about  the  oon- 
fluence  of  the  Maixe  and  Sombre,  The  Condmsiy 
Eburones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  who  are  idso  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  iL  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  German!.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  MaaSj 
extending  from  Tongem,  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maae;  and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine,  The  Aduatud  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.    {B,  G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G,  v.  5)  tiie  Mddi,  who  are  not  the  Mddi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bmgea,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [Batavorum 
Insula.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B,  G,  vi.  32 
with  the  Condrud,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur,  The  Ambivareti  (A  G.  iv.  9,  viL 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Mediomatrici, 
south  of  the  Treviri,were  included  in  Caesar^s  Bdgae; 
and  also  the  Lend,  south  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The 
Parisii,  on  the  Seine,  were  Cdtae.  These  are  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  some 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  B,  G.  v.  39,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Mcuu;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mosel,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,.    It 
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b  ft  plain  ooimtiy,  and  contains  no  moontaln  ran;^ 
except  the  Votgeg.  The  hills  that  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Moad  are  inconsiderable  elevations.  The 
tract  of  the  Ard&mes  (the  Ardnenna  Silva),  is 
ragged,  bat  not  moontakioas.  There  is  also  the 
hillj  tract  along  the  Maa$  between  DinaiU  and 
Liegej  and  north  and  east  as  far  as  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
The  rest  is  level,  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Korthem  Earope. 

Caesar  (B.  (r.  L  1)  makes  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Celtae  omd  Aquitani  m  usages,  political  con- 
stitation,  and  langaage;  but  little  weight  Is  doe  to 
this  general  expression,  for  it  appears  that  those 
iHiom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
they  had  pure  Germans  among  liiem,  and,  bendes 
this,  they  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Remi 
told  Caesar  (B,  O,  ii.  4)  that  most  of  the  Bdgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  the  parts  about  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  caltivators  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Caesar's  text: 
a  story  of  an  ancient  invasion  from  the  north  and 
east  df  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
have  ft  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Batayi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar's  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a  German  oarigm 
(Tacit.  German.  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  must 
imply  that  they  had  some  reason  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  19^)  makes  the  Nervii 
Gennans.  The  &ot  of  Caesar  making  such  a  river 
as  the  Mame  a  boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a  proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tion between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  pdnts  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
Bel^  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Rend  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Gennans  or  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Menapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  and 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
name  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a  variation  of 
the  form  ArmoricL 

Within  the  time  of  man's  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a  king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  e\  en  in  Britain  (B,  G.  u.  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  (A  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  froin  which  they 
came.  The  direct  historical  conclusion  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
a  Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar's  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a  name  under 
which  he  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Seme,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a  few  of  the  most 
powerCiil  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seme.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  makes  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  Aquitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
tb^  have  not  all  the  same  language,  some  diflfering 
a  little  m  tongue,  and  m  their  political  forms  and 
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habits  a  little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a  degree 
of  uniformity  tanxmg  peoples  spiead  over  so  large  a 
surfiice  as  ccmld  by  any  possibility  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
mentarU  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  bad  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustas  made  a  fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
B.  c.  27,  which  in  &ct  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — far  the  Provincia  is  a  division  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar's  threefold  division 
{B.  G.  i.  1 ), — he  enlarged  Aquitania  [Aquitania], 
and  he  made  a  division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  which 
Lugdunum  {Lyon)  was  the  capital.  Stiabo's  de- 
scription of  this  f<Hirfold  division  ia  not  dear,  and  it 
is  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Gallia.J  Stnibo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
**  the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti."  The  word  Parocean- 
itic is  the  same  as  Caesar's  Armorio,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Osismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  Hist,  dee  Gatdoisy  Introd.) 
that  these  Paroceanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seinej  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seme  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, fbr  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  western  part  at  least.  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustas  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  AJ^'tisA  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28) 
Caesar^s  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inhabited  **  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  itself; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigrants 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  namm  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settied."    (B.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ?  Ptolemy's  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is.  to  a  certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
(CtrencMter).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durotriges  of  Z>or-setshire.  Venta  ( Win^ 
Chester)  vna  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Sulis 
(^Bath)  another.  Calleva  (Silfihester)  was  not  one  of 
them :  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  coincides  nearly  tritii  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  &lso  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  west; 
not  on  the  east,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observ^  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic.     ^^  . 
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Bat  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  may  be  carried  tor- 
ther  eastwards  bj  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population;  in  which  case  Belgae  is  a  generic 
tenn,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  includes;  and  bj  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  farther  still. 
[BiBROci.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  Kent  and  Sustexaa 
their  locality :  those  of  Ptolemy,  Wilts  and  Somerset, 
The  reconciliation  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
But  this  b  beset  with  difficolties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conqoests  almost  exclusively  Boman, 
the  reasons  for  believing  the  saurcet  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy's  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ;  a  &ct  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
istence of  Belgic  immigrants  akmg  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modem  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -sted, 
'hurst,  &c.,  in  Kent,  But  there  is  an  apparent  one; 
ana  this  either  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent^  just  as  men 
from  IkAmea-karst  may  probably  be  found  at  present; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attrebates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  Just  as  men  of 
Goald-Atir«l  or  Md-hursi  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  would  have  done, — logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  crid- 
cism  further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — ^upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatum  Bttfy-ium,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway  ;  in  the  Numerus 
A-buic-orum  stationed  at  Anderida;  and  in  the 
famous  FiT'bolgs  of  Ireland.  Two  observations 
apply  to  these  last  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
<x»m],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -libet  in  such  words  as  quod- 
libet,  quibu8-2£6et,  the  Bolg  is  unflected,  thejir-  only 
being  declined — so  that  the  forms  are  Fip-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Feroib-Bolg  (Belgis).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a  true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
slionld  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrebatian,  Menapian,  &c 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  cth- 
nologiial  cat^ory  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Carabro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  Welsh.  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  foct  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Beljgae.     That  the  firat  and  last  of 
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these  three  propoaitioin  has  been  doubted  is  wdl 
known;  in  ottier  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Germans. 
The  GaiKo  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  resta. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgio 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Ischalis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Gennanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  eomparing  the  Venta  Silumm  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  with  the  Venta  Belgamm.        [R.  G.  L.] 

BE'LGICA.    [Galua.] 

BELGINUM.     [Gauja.] 

BEXGIUM.    [Beloab.] 

BELLAS.    [BAuasus.] 

BE'LION.    [Gallascia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestuarium),  in  Britain,  mentiaoad 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  2)  as  south  of  Morecambe 
(^Morecame  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Eibble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Mersey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (B€\AoO,  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  tiiA 
Geltiberi,  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (Scy^Si}),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Pdyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Reb.  Hisp.  44. 45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLINTUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itan.  between  Avignon  and  Aries, 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord- 
ing to  IXAnville,  and  witii  jLcnooc,  according  to 
others.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOCASSES.    [Vbllocassbs.] 

BELLOTACI  (BtWixiicoi,  Storabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  {B,  C?.  iL  4, 8 ;  vii.  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 

! Beloab.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
Samara)  and  the  Seine^  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  £.  at' 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvanectes,  E.  of 
the  Oisej  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territor}-  of  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  BeoMvais  and  of  SenUs» 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagus  (^Beamxus)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratuspantium.  [Bratus- 
PAHTIUM.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (B^Xwr,  Strab.  iiu  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth,  BfKdhnoSy  comp.  s.  v.  B^Aos),  or  BAELON 
(haikw,  PtoLii.  4.  §  5  ;  Marc  Herwc  p.  40; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  42 ;  coins),  a  dty  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Air6ate),  which  Ifardan 
places  between  150  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis.  (C7.  Trafalgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6  m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  £.  of 
Bksippo  {Itin.  Ant.^  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia)^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  €>«• 
ditanum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
embarration  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  /.  c),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/<m. 
Ant.  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Belonioy  or  Bolonia,  3  Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tctrifa.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
{Philos.  Trans.  voL  xxx.  p.  922;  Flore*,  Med 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  iu^.  152;  Mionne^ 
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vol  L  p.  7,  SappL  vd.  i.  p.  14 ;  Sestini,  p.  33 ; 
Eckbd,  YoL  i  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSI'NUM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  between  GUmberris  (^tieA)and  LngdnnumCon- 
venanun  (^SL  Bertrand  de  Commmges).  Belsinain 
is  probably  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D'Anville  snp- 
poees  that  the  site  may  be  Bemet ;  others  take  it  to 
be  Matseure:  bat  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  ns  to  fix  the  site  with  certamty.     [G.  L.] 

BELSI'NUM  (BiWivov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  58),  a  city 
of  the  Geltiberians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  after- 
wards  called  Vivarinm.  Its  site  is  marked  at  Vwel, 
near  Segarbe  in  Valeacui,  by  Roman  rains  and  in- 
scriptions. (Laboide,  ItuLdeVEspagney  toL  ii  p.  346, 
Sri  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  (BtXcCrov),  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
BeUuno.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Plavis  iPiave)^  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Feltria,  and 
ahnost  on  the  borders  of  Rhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
surroanding  district  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  80;  P.  Diac Ti.  26 ;  Orell.  Inter,  69.)     [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (Bi)Aet;s),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(▼.  19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  fipom  a  lake  named  Cendevia, 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Garmd,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Joeephus.  {B.  J. 
ii.  2.  §  9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
dents  for  its  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manu&cture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describ^ 
as  a  sluggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
consecrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Gomp.  Tac 
ffisL  v.  7.)  It  is  now  called  Nakr  Na'mAn;  but 
the  lake  Goodevia  has  disappeared.  Jt  is  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  Reknd  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
UXin.orhiOsAs.  (Balaest  ^,290,)  [G.W.] 
^    BEMBINA.    [Nbmka.] 

BENA'GUS  LAGUS  (B^raicot  Xi/tPfi,  Strab. : 
Bah^oKos,  PtoL),  a  lake  in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  river  Mlndus,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Chrdcu  (Plin.  iii  19.  s.  23 ; 
Virg.  Aen,  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  Lacus 
LariuB  and  Voi^nus  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  thou^  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209): 
but  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia :  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  and  veiy  precipitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow :  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  The  course  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbrokoi  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  surfiice  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  aay  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  {Fluciibus  ei  fremitu  assur- 
gent  Benace  marino,  Virg.  0.  ii.  160 ;  Serv.  ad  loc,) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
from  whidh  projects  a  narrow  tungue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beautiful  peninsala  of  Siumio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Hindus  issues  from  its  S£.  esttremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Ardelica,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  Peschiera.  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Hindus  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  205;  Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Orig.  xiii.  19),  bat  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  eaters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  b  now  called  the  Sorco,  as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mindns,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  dther  andent  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mmdus  issued  from  the  lake.  (PUn.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Benacemses  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  hike 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  called  Totcolano,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  kke,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Said,'  the 
andent  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  VigiJio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tutehury  ddty  of  the  lake,  the  "  Pater  Benacus  "  of 
Virgil  (Rossi,  Memorie  di  Bresciaf  pp  200,  201 ; 
Cluver.  /to/,  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda, 
from  whence  the  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  firom  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [K  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (Bnyrofu^fA),  a  village  of  IV 
lestine  to  the  north  of  Zorah  (q,  v.)  mentioned  only 
by  EuseUus  and  St  Jerome.  {Onomatt  t,  r.  Ne- 
Kfipifi,  lege  HffAtpifi,)  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.     [Isannavatia.] 

BENE  (Bfivrj:  Eth.  Bijvows),  a  town  of  Crete, 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rhianus.   (Steph.  B.  «.t>.  B^viy;  Suid.  t.  v.  'Puu/6s.) 

BENEHARNUM,  a  place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antomne  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28 i  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax),  on  the 
road  to  Touhtue,  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  pas>ed  through  Aquae  Convenarum;  and  between 
Benehamum  and  Aquae  Gonvenarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (Aoye  on  the  Gave)^  27  M.  P. 
from  Benehamum.  Another  road  from  Gaesar  Au- 
gusta (Saragotaa)  to  Benehamum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  {Pont  VEsqttit)  and  Huro  {Oleron)^  on 
the  Gave  dOUron.  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
hamum. If  then  we  join  O^ron  and  Naife  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  fr(nn  OUron  and  Naye  to  Benehamum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckenaer,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, pUces  Benehamum  at  VieUU  TourM)  the  E.  of 
Matlac;  Rdchard,  at  Nanarrtma;  and  D'Anville 
places  it  near  Ortheg,    Wolckenaer's  site  is  at  Cat- 
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telnon,  between  Maslae  and  Lagcr^  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Pyrinies.  Benebarnom  was  un- 
doabtedlj  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bkn^  one  of 
the  dd  divisions  of  France.  Benehamom,  under  the 
name  of  Benamom,  existed  in  the  sixth  centmy  of 
our  aera,  and  had  a  bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene- 
hamom. (  D'Anyille,  Notice  j  ^. ;  Walckenaer,  G^. 
vol.  ii.  p.  401,  &c)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  (Btpt€ttn6s,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
BcvcovcKT^v,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth.  Beneventanns:  Be- 
nevento)f  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samninm,  and  at 
a  later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Soathem  Italy,  was  sitoated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  K  from  Oapna;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpni;  bat  Livy  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samninm  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini;  and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Li  v. 
xxiL  13;  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a  veiy  ancient  city;  Solinus  and 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
DTomedes;  a  legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copins,  pretended  to  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the  Culy- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Procop.  B,  G,  i.  16.)  Festus, 
on  the  contrary  (js.  v,  Aitsom€an)j  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Auson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
sonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  histoiy  as  a  Samnite  dty 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a  place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrhus 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  its  inrnie- 
diate  neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M^.  Curius.  (Pint 
P^frrh.  25;  Frontin.  Strat  iv.  1.  §  14.)  Six  years 
later  (b.  a  268)  they  sought  faither  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a  Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  EpU.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventnm,  having  previously  been  called  Ma- 
leventum  (MaK6tyT0P,  or  MttX.*€ttn6s),  a  name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iiL  1 1.  s.  16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ;  Fest  s.  v. Beneveti- 
turn,  p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Procop.  B.  0.  I  15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Samnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Blalieis,  fVom  whence  the  form  Ma]»- 
ventum  wonld  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acragas,  Sclinuntium  from  Selinus,  &&  (Millingen, 
Ntmism.  de  VliaUe,  p.  223.) 

As  a  Roman  colony  Beneventnm  seems  to  have 
quickly  become  a  flourishing  place;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Bo- 
man  generals  as  a  post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war: 
the  one  in  b.c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus;  the 
other  in  B.O.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  com 
and  other  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
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Roman  consul  Q.  Fulvius.  (Liv.  xxii.  IS,  xxiv.  14> 
16,  XXV.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  Anmb.  36,  37.) 
And  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c-  209  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  nb  mention  of  it 
occurs  during  the  Social  War ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  ftrm  the  calamities  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  cities  of  Samninm,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most,  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  L  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a  fresh  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Candium. 
A  third  oolony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  Inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  the  titles  **  Colooia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventum.**  (Appian.  L  c;  Lib. 
CokxL  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  ytA,  ii. 
pp.  382,  384;  OreU.  Inscr,  128,  590.)  Its  un- 
portance  and  flourishing  condition  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions;  it  was  at  that  paiod  nnquestianably 
the  chief  dty  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  tliis  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  prindpal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  afterwards 
the  Via  Trajana,  leading  fVom  thence  by  Equos  Tu- 
ticns  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Aeculanum  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  BmndusiTmi  (JSaL  i.  5, 71)  is  fiuniliar 
to  all  readers.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  drcnm* 
stance  for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept  Severus,  are  particulariy  recorded. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  still  forms 
<me  of  its  chief  ornaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
dty  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  indnded,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province,  its  inhabitants  were  indnded  in  the 
Stellatine  tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topogr.  degJi  Irpinij  p.  167,  in  BitlL  dtU  InsL 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventum  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  wars  it  was  taken  by  Totik,  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after;  and  P. 
DiacQDUS  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  wealthy  dty,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B,  a  iii.  6;  P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  De  Vita,  Antiq, 
Bener.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capita]  of  a  duchy  which  included  all  thdr 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  main* 
tain  itsdf  as  an  independent  state  long  after  tlM 
fiill  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 
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The  modem  dty  of  Bettevento  is  stall  a  oonader- 
able  place  with  about  13,000  inhabitantit,  and  con- 
tains nnmeroos  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeor. 
The  most  conspicaous  of  these  is  a  triomphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan  in  a.  d. 
114,  which  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem 
dtj,  now  called  Porta  Aurea,  It  is  adomed  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generallj  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monument 
of  its  class  existing  in  Italy;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  from 
its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Besides  this  there 
exist  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Roman  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
sculptors  (some  of  them  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
bers are  found  in  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
**  Caesareum,"  probably  a  kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a  Basilica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Gommodus.  Others 
omtain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
various  ^  Collegia,''  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  fra-  religious  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
some  instances  for  literaxy  purposes.  (De  Vita,  An- 
Uq,  Benev.  ppw  159—174. 258—289;  Inter,  Benev. 
p.  1—37;  OrelL  Imcr.  8164,  8763,  4124—4182, 
&C.)  Beneventum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literary  cultivation;  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Bome,  and  was  honoured  with  a  statue  by  his 
feDow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  grammarian,  Butilius 
Aelianus,  as  well  as  to  oratore  and  poets,  apparently 
only  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet  Gram.  9;  De  Vita, 
t  c.  pp.  204—220;  OreU.  Truer.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  c^  Beneventum  under  the  Roman 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caudium,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  N.  it  extended  as  &r  as  the  Tamarus  (Tam- 
maro)f  including  the  village  of  Pago,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  was  anciently  called  Pagus 
Veianus  ;  on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Equus  Tuticus  (S,  Eleuterio,  near  CaM  Frmeo), 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeeulanum  and  Abellinum.  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  pagi  or 
villages  dependent  upon  Beneventum,  but  their  sites 
cannot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  AUmmL  Bae- 
bian,  p.  98 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  dsgli  Irpmij 
p.  168—171.) 

The  ABUBon  Oampi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  (Flor.  L  18;  Frontin. 
StraL  hr,  1.  §  14;  Oros.  iv.  2),  were  probably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Galor,  called 
on  Zamioni's  map  Le  CoUmne,  which  commences 
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within  2  miles  of  Beneventum  itself,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Flams  and  Orosius  in  Lucania;  but 
all  the  best  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
near  BeneventnoL  Some  writera  would  read  "  Tau- 
rasmi,"  for  Amsini  in  the  passages  cited,  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  this  alteration. 

The  annexed  ooii),  with  the  legend  behvemtod 


(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beneventor-um),  must  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a  Latin  c(uany.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  "  Malies,"  or  ^  Maliesa,"  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum. 
(llillingen,  Numitmatiqtie  de  TAnc.  ItaHe^  p.  228; 
Friedl&nder,  Otk.  Mime,  p.  67.)  [£.  H.  B.] 


COnr   OF  BENEVSNTUIL 

BENI.    [Bekha.] 

BENJANIK.     [PALEsmiA.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (B4tn^:  Eth.  Bemubx, 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  firom  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  appears  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Quhl,  EphetiacOf  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a  Thradan  peoi^e  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  in  Pbrygia 
Epictetus,  between  KuUUeh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
rou  BcyyiTots  at  Taiar-Bazarjdc  (Cramer,  Atia 
Ifmor,  vol.  iip;  17.)  [G.L.] 

BERA.    [Beer.) 

BERGORATES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plm.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin's  text.  The  name 
appeara  to  exist  in  that  of  the  Bere<mai$,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  place  once  named  Bareouy  now  Jouanon, 
in  the  canton  of  Bem^  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  GSog.  ie.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)       [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (B«p«if), 
a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  some  with 
the  modem  village  of  Brecz,  and  by  othen  with  a 
place  near  Gyorgg^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(PtoL  ii.  16.  §  6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  562;  Tab.  Pouting.)  [L.  S.] 

BEREGYNTUS  (Btp^w/rroj:  Etk.  BtptK^vrai), 
a  city  of  Phiygia,  according  to  Ste^^ianus  («.  v.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Gastejlum  Berecynthium  of 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga^ 
rius,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntes  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a  Phrygian  nation,  who  worshipped  the 
Magna  Mater.  A  district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580) ;  but  Aeschylus,  aftcor  his  fiuhion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a  "  Bere- 
cyntius  tractus  **  in  Garia,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.] 

BEREGYNTUS.    [Ida.] 

BEREGRA  (B4p^pa :  Eth.  Beregianus),  a  town 
of  Pioenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Praetutii,  but  we  have  no  due  to  its  precise  position. 
Cluverius  would  place  it  at  Cwkeiia  di  TVonfo, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  18 ;  PtoL  ili. 
1.  §  58 ;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  259)  mentions  the  "Veragranus  ager" 
among  those  of  Pioenum,  a  name  evidently  oormpted 
from  "  Beregranus."  [E.  H.  B.J 

BERENICE.     1.  (BtpcWmi,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 

zviL   p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  83;  St^  B. 

$,  v.;  Arrian.  PeripL  M,  Riib,\  Itin.  Antonin. 

p.  173,  f.;  Kpiphan.  Haeret,  Ixp.  1:  Eth.  B«p«n- 
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Ktis  and  Bcpfyuci^^f ,  fem.  Bcpci'drcta),  a  dty  apon 
the  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a  village  into  a  city,  by  Ptolemy  U.  Phila- 
delphns,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagos  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  lat.  23°  56'  N.,  and  about  long.  85°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  th^  same  parallel  with  Syene,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dem surveys  (Moresby  and  Carless,  1830--3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay.  A  lo%  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art  Berenice  stood  npon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  third  centoxy  b.  c,  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  three  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a  terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Coptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  or  eleven  days*  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  enume> 
rated  by  Pliny  (vL  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin.  p.  172,  f.).  Belzooi  (^Travels,  voL  iL  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a  district  in  itself^  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  *^  Praefectus 
Berenicidis,"  or  P.  mentis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Inter. 
Lat  no.  3880,  f.)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
('0<^m65ijj  trfiaotj  Stiab.  xvL  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topazes.  A  small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.  It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A  portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasi(»ial1y  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  confirmed  D'Auvillo*s  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  (^Memoires  sur 
VEgypte  Ancieime)^  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (i2d- 
searckeSj  vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

2.  Pakcurysos,  a  city  near  Sabae  in  the  Regie 
Troglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  all-golden  "  (ircCvxpvo-or, 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  f.  r.;  Strab.  xvL  771)  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  AUald  or  OUdkiy 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideibes  (jhti  AtifnjSj  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Strab.  xvL  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iiL  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-tUMandeb.  Its  position  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  hud  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

BERENI'CE.  A  Cilidan  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  {s.  v.  B«p«vlKri)\  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a  bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  *'  As  the 
StadiMpmus  does  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Golf  of  Berenice  and  Celenderis,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  ha^  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  part  of  KelenderV*  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  &c  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENrCE,  a  town  m  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  {Ant.  vUL  6.  §  4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  fiur 
from  Ekth.  Allah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  cf  Israel  {Numb. 
zzxilL  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  navid  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings,  iz.  26, 
xsii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  city  'Asyfbi  near  Aihih.  (Bnrckhardt's 
-Via,  p.  511.)  [G.W.] 

BERENI'CE,  in  Cyrenaica.     [Hespkrides.] 

BEREUM  or  BERAEUM  {ArikUMrf),  a  town  in 
Moesia  {NotiL  Imp.  28;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant  225).  [L.  S.] 

BERGA  {BifTfn  :  Eth.  Efpywoi),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  month  of  the 
Strymon  (Scymnus  Ch.  654;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  31) 
only  known  as  the  birthphice  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a  verb  $€pycd(€iPf  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  L  p^  47,  ii. 
pp.  102, 104 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Diet  of  Biogr.  vol  L 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takhyndf  upon  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL  p.  229.) 

BE'RGIDUM.     [AsTUBES.] 

BERGINTRUM,  a  place  on  the  GalUc  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Mediolanum  {Mii4xn) 
and  Vienna  (Ftenne).  D'Anville  {^Notice,  &c.) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Ajdma 
{Aime)  and  Alpis  Graia.  The  distance  finom  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Azima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpts 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  the  LiUle 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  /s^  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D'An- 
ville  names  VHdpUal,  on  the  authority  of  a  nuuiu- 
script  map  of  the  country.  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  MoMrice ;  but  he  admits 
that  zii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  Su  Maurice  and  lEopiial,  which  is  less. 
Walckenaer  {Geog.  &c.  vol  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  Bellentre.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
tasia there  has  been  confusion  in  the  numbers  and 
the  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BERGISTA'NI,  a  small  people  of  Hispania  Tanm- 
conensis,  who  revolted  firom  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  B.G.  195.  (Liv.  xzxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Uergetesi, 
in  the  mountains  of  Cataloniay  between  Berga  and 
Manresa,  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phice, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong* 
hold  of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Vergium  caBtrftm, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortress^  of  the  Bergistani, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probablj 
Berga.  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ;  vHorez,  Esp.  & 
zziv.  38  i  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  i.  pPj^l8, 426. J    [!*•&.] 
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BERGULE.  BERGULAE,  VIRGULAE  or  BER- 
GULIUM  (Btpyo^Kri,  BtpryoiKtov ;  DsjataUBorgaa), 
a  town  in  Thrace^  which  was  in  later  times  called 
'  ArcadiapoUs.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §12;  Geogr.  Rav. 
ir.  6 ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  569 ;  Gedren.  p.  266 ;  Theophan. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BEltGOMUM  (B4pyofwv:  Eth.  Bergomas,  atis : 
Bergamo),  a  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  ntuated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lacns 
Larins:  it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan,  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  According  to  Plinj,  who  fbllows  the 
anthoritj  of  Cato,  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  but 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  bj  any  other  author, 
and  Bergomnm  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iiL  17.  s.  21 ;  PtoL 
iii  1.  §  31.)  Justin  abo  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
.  the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  fit>m  the  plains 
of  northera  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Roman  Eminre,  when  it  became  a  considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
considerable  wealth  firom  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  s.  2; 
Oell.  Inter.  3349,  3898.)  In  b.  c.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  dties  laid  waste  by  Attila  (ITwt.  Miscell 
XV.  p.  549);  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  under  the  Lombard  kings  was  one  <^  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  12 ;  P.  Diac  ii.  15, 
iv.  3)  In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame:  but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gomnm. The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remams.  [E.  H.  B.] 

•  BERGU'SIUM  or  BERGU'SIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  ( Viemte)  and  a  place  named 
Augustum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  Agree 
very  neariy  as  to  the  position  of  Bergusium,  which  is 
XX  or  xxi  M.  P.  from  ^enna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Bourgom,  Augustum  is  supposed  to 
be  Aotte,  [a  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIRES  (B^ptv,  Bfp7?y),  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  Arrian  places  60  stadia  from  the  Thoaris. 
Hamilton  {Jiesearches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  MdiUch  Chat,  "a  deep  and  slugvish 
river,"  between  Unkh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Tkurnh  Irmak,  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thoaris.  [G.  L.] 

BETIMIUS  MONS  (rh  Bipfuw  6pos;  Virria),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  £La- 
liacmon  and  Ludias,  at  the  foot  oif  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
oeyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas^  in  which  the 
roses  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod,  viii.  138 ;  Strab. 
ViL  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Livy  (xIt.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Bamus.  (MfiUer,  Dorians,  vol.  L  p.  469,  transL; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii!  p.  295.) 

BEROEA.  1.  (B^pota,  Bifipoia*.  Eth.  BcpodTtfr, 
Steph.  B.;  Beroeus,  ijv.  xxiii.  39:  Verrid),  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
iv.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
CStrab.  vii.  p.  330).    It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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successfully,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.  c.  432.  (Thuc  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides  presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
fixMU  Pydna  to  Potidaea.  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Thenna,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  tliat  Macedonia  which  Pvdiccas  go- 
vemed,  may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Any  remark  firom  l\\:  Grote  deserves  tlie 
highest  consideration;  but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  ai^ument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  coumderable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Philippopolis  and  Nicopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a  second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xlir.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  reddents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  ktter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  {Acts,  xrii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a  native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  (Acts,  xx.  4.)  Lucian  (^Asiims,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  fi»m  Pella  (Pctrt.  Tab.),  and  51  M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  (Jtin.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  ihema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant. d»  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Rasche,  vol.  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  tile  Vistritza  or  Jnj^kara,  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  tlie  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  BumiU.  The  ro- 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  29 1),  from  whom 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  ^uthward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  insaip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.     (Leake,  L  c.) 

2.  (Bffyffs,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Btp^a-ios),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  {Itin.  Anton.; 
Hierocles),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popolis  and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxxi.  9.  §  1 ;  Jonajod.  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan. p.  385;  2^onar.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Hist. 
Misc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  {Bas  Empire,  vol  xiL  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  H.E. 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (B4^^0M,  Bdpoia,  Btporf,  Bcpoefa:  EtJi.  B«- 
p6fvs,  Steph.  B.J  Berooensis,  Plin.^23;  /tm.  Jn- 
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ton.;  Hierodes:  Haiebf  Aleppo),  a  town  in  Syria 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  751),  about  midway  between  AuUoch 
and  Hierapolis.  (Procop.  B,  P.  ii.  7;  PtoL  v.  15.) 
Jolian,  after  a  laborioos  march  of  two  days  firom  An- 
tioch,  halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea.  (Julian,  Epiit 
zxvii.;  Theodoret.  iii.  22;  Milman's  Gibbon,  vol  iv. 
p.  144 ;  Le  Beau,  Bcu  Empire^  toL  iii.  p.  55.)  Ghoa- 
roes,  in  his  inroad  upon  Syria,  A.  d.  540,  demanded 
a  tribute  from  Beroea,  which  he  remitted  afterwards, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay  it.  (Procop. 
B.P.  iL  7;  Milman's  Gibbon,  yol.  viL  p.  315;  Le 
Beau,  ToL  ix.  p.  13.)  A.  d.  611  Ghosroes  IL  occu- 
pied this  city.  (Gibbon,  yoL  viii.  p.  225.)  It  owed 
its  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea  to  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  continued  to  be  called  ao  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah,  a.  d.  638,  when  it  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  of  Gbaleb  or  Chalybon.  (Mi- 
ceph.  H,  E.  xiv.  39  ;  Schulten's  Index  Qtog,  s.  v. 
Haieb  ;  Wmer,  Bibl  Real-  WorL  Buck.)  It  after- 
wajrds  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  the  race 
of  Bamadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests 
oTZimisces,  emperor  of  Gonstantinople.  The  exca- 
yations  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  town,  are  the 
only  yestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  yery  extensiye,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  large  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massiye  pilasters  left  at  intervals 
to  support  the  mass  aboye.  (Ghesney,  Exped,  Eu- 
pkrat.  yol.  L  p.  435.)  Its  present  population  is  some- 
what more  than  100,000  souls.  For  coins  of  Beroea, 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Tnyan 
to  Antoninus,  see  Basche,  yol.  L  p.  1492;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iiL  p.  359. 


com  OF  BEROEA  IN  STRIA. 

4.  (B«p^o,  1  Mace  ix.  4),  a  village  in  Judaea 
(Eeland,  FalaesL  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winer 
(«.  9.),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berea  men- 
tioned 2  Mace.  xiii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BERCNES  or  VERCNES  (B^/wir«j),  »  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  along  the  upper 
course  (k  the  Ib^is  (^Ebro)^  on  its  right  bank,  about 
LogroHOf  between  the  Gbltibbri  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Gantabri  on  the  N.,  SE.  of  the  Autrioomes,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Gontestani.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  form- 
ing, with  the  Geltiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  the  old 
Geltic  population  of  Spain.  (Liy.  Fr.  xd.,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Virones :  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158, 
162;  Ptol.  il  6.  §  55.)  The  following  were  their 
chief  cities:  Tritium  Metallum  (Tpiriov  Md- 
ToXAoi',  Ptol:  TWcio,  near  Naffera)y  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Logic  VII.  (^Lean)  to  Gaesaraugusta,  36 
M.P.  SE.  of  ViROVESCA,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  place  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Viroyesca: 
Vbreul,  on  the  same  road,  18  M.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and-  28  NW.  of  Galaourris  (^Calahorra,  Itm.  p. 
393),  undoubtedly  the  Vareia  or  Varia  (OWp«ia, 
OiMxpla)  of  Liyy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  which 
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was  the  strongest  dty  of  the  district  (Liy.  I.  c):  it 
stood  at  a  passage  of  the  Iberus  (Strab.  ^  162), 
where  the  river  commenced  its  navigable  course  of 
260  M.  P.  (PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4) :  it  still  bears  its  andent 
name  ( Varea,  a  little  bdow  Logrono,  with  which 
some  confound  it;  Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198 ;  Men- 
telle,  Etp.  Med.  p.  363):  Cuba  ('0A(«o,  Ptol.: 
some  assume  a  corruption  by  transposition,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  'OAna  mentioned  by  Stephanus  By- 
santinus  as  a  dty  of  Iberia) ;  Goktrbbria,  also 
called  Leucas,  a  stronghold  of  Sertorius,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  head-quarters,  from  which  to  march 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Beorones  into  any  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  (Liv.  Fr.  xd-  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  idso  made  of  another  important  dty  of  the 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Geltiberi):  Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Gantabria  on  the  Ebro^  whidi  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
between  Logroho  and  Piano.  (Sandoval,  AnnoL  &c 
quoted  by  D'Anville,  MSm.  de  tAcad.  des  Inter. 
vol.  xi.  p.  771;  Ukert,  vd.  iL  pt.  L  pp.  321,  457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (Bijp(^),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  a  dty  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  fiur  from 
Gadesh  (Naphthali)  (iJnt  v.  1.  §  18).  He  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  Joshua 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  ^  at  the  waters  of 
Merom."  (Josh.  xL  1—9.)  [G.  W  ] 

BERUBIUM,  the  third  promontory  on  the  north- 
wost  coast  of  S(x>tland,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Pro- 
bably, Nost  Bead  [R.  G.  L.] 

BERYA,  a  town  in  Apamene,  according  to  the 
Peutmger  Tables,  SE.  of  Antioch,  25  M.  P.  from 
Ghalcb  and  54  M.P.  from  Bathna.  Niebuhr  (i2ewe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  95)  found  many  ruins  under  the  name  of 
Berua.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

BERYTUS  (BrnmrSs,  Ber^tus  and  Berytus :  Eth, 
BripimoSy  Berytensis,  Berytius,  Staph.  B.  Scylax,p.  42 ; 
Dionys.  Per.  v.  91 1 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  §  5;  Amm 
Mar. xiv. 8.  § 9 ;  TacEist.  iL  81 ;  Itin. Anton.;  Pent. 
Tab.;  Geogr.  Rav.;  Hierocles:  Beirut),  a  town  of 
Phoenida,  which  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Berothai  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(2  Sam,  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16.)  In  the  farmer 
passage  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  2iObah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
have  included  Hamath  (comp.  w.  9,  10;  2  Ckron. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  passage  the  border  of  Israel 
is  drawn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  Hamath  and  Berothan,*  towards  Da- 
mascus and  Hauran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  (PatestinCj  vol.  iii.  p.  442)  argues, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  inland  dty. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tryphon,  b.  a  140  (Strab. 
xvi.  pi  756),  it  was  reduced  by  Agrippa,  and  colo- 
nised by  the  veterans  of  the  v.  Maoedonica  legio 
and  viii.  Augusta,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  name  ci  Golonia  Julia  Augusta  felix  Berytus 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356 ;  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alt,  p. 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rights 
of  an  Italian  dty.  (Ulpian,  Dig,  15.  1  §  1;  Phn. 
V.  20.)  It  was  at  this  dty  that  Herod  the  Great 
hdd  the  mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xvi.  1 1.  §§  1—6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
fieivoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  porticoes, 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spedades  of 
every  kind,  induding  shows  of  gladiators.  ( Joeef^. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  §  5.)  Here,  too,  Titus  cdebrated  the 
birthday  of  his  father  Vespasian  by  the  exhibition  of 
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amilar  spectacles,  in  which  manj  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  §  1 ;  comp.  5. 
§  1.)  Afterwards  Berjtos  became  renowned  as  a 
school  of  Greek  teaming,  particularly  of  law,  to 
which  scholars  repaired  from  a  distance.  Its  si^en- 
donr  may  be  compnted  to  haTe  hsted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Milmans 
Gibbon,  vol  iii.  p.  51.)  Ensebins  r^ates  that  the 
martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  some  time  to  por- 
sne  Greek  seeolar  learning  (De  MartPaloest,  c.  ir.), 
and  Gregory  Thanmatorgos  repaired  to  Berytns  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law.  (Socrates,  H.  E, 
ir.  27.)  A  kter  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respect  as  *'  the  nnrse  of  tranquil  life.''  (Nonnns, 
lHony$.  xli.  fin.)  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
removed  to  Sidon,  a.  d.  551.  (Milman's  Gibbon, 
voL  viL  p.  420.)  In  the  crusades,  BeiHii,  which 
was  sometimes  odled  Baurim  (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  x.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris* 
tians  and  the  Muslim,  and  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  A.D.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwm  L  (^Iken,  Die  Kreuz.  vol  iL  p.  212),  and 
in  A.  D.  1 187  by  SoUh  edd(n.  (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
iL  p.  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St  George 
(who  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  laid.  Beirut  is  now  commercially  the  most  im* 
portant  place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  sloping  towards  the  shore  from  the 
NNW.  side  of  a  triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  mUes  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearly  15,000  souls.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EupkrcA. 
voL  L  p.  468.  For  coins  of  Beiytus,  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
ninus, see  Eckhel,  voL  iii.  p.  356 ;  Rasche,  Lex. 
Num,  vol  L  p.  1492.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BESAorBESSA.    [Attica,  p.  881,  b.] 

BE'SBICUS  (BMiKos:  Eth.  B«<rtfiia)i^O)  ^ 
gmall  island  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  h4<r6iKos.)  The  my- 
thical story,  quoted  by  Stephanus  from  Agathodes, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outiet  of  the  Rhyndacus. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  places  Besbicus  opposite  to  the  UKMith' 
of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  gives  it  a  circuit  of  18  Roman 
miks.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
among  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  adjacent  mainlands  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Besbicus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  KaiolimnOy  a  small 
WUmd  which  is  about  10  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacus.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (B^8a:  S,  Juan  de  la  BadeMs),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Gastellani,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
oensis.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  7 1 ;  coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183 ; 
Ukert,  voJ.  ii.  pt  t  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Bowriwirw),  a  city  of 
the  Turdetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  df  Hispania 
Baetica,  just  outside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ju- 
nonis  (C.  Trafalgar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
(/(Cm.  AfU.  p.  408 ;  Mela,  iL  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  Ptol. 


ii.  iv.  §  14;  Geog,  Rao,  iv.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  Bejer  de  la  FrorUera;  but  others  argue  tiiat 
that  place  lies  too  fitr  inbmd  to  agree  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a  sea-port,  and  take  tiie 
Roman  ruins  near  Por<o.Barfta<o  for  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.iLptLp.343.)  [P.  S.] 

BESOR  (Bdff9Xos),  a  brook  m  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, between  the  town  of  ZiJdag  ^assigned  to 
David  by  Achi^h  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites.  (I  Sam.  xxviL  6,  xxx. 
8,9.)  [G.W.] 

BESSA  (B^o-a:  Elk  Biyo-0'aibs),  a  town  iu 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a  wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  IL  iL  532;  Strab.  is 
p.  426;  Steph.  B.  l.c) 

BESSI  (Bi)0'(roQ,  a  Thradan  tribe  occupying  thn 
country  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strymon,  and  Nestus. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  people, 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a  more 
or  less  extensive  country.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  1 11),  they  bekmged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thra- 
cian  people,  and  had  tiie  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  monn> 
tains.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Besei 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haemus, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  frtmtiers  of  the  Dardanians 
in  the  west  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Pt(4emy  (iii.  11.  §  9)  mentions  the  Bwaiidi 
among  the  smaller  arpofnfwiai  of  Thrace;  but  hb 
statement  evidentiy  rBfinrs  only  to  the  western  por» 
tion  of  the  Bessi,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Nestus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope.  Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  agamst  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Tcrpo- 
X«p<Tai),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thradans,  who  were  theooselves  notorious 
as  XriirTai,  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  hct  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Entrop.  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapara,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  others.  (Gomp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotus,  I  c.)  [L.  S.] 

BETA'SII,  a  pwple  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  Civilis,  Claudius  Labeo,  a  Batavian, 
mustered  a  force  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  (Hist.  iv.  56) ; 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a  bridge  over  the  Mosa 
with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  {HisL  iv.  66).  Plmy  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sition. It  seems  probabte  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Nerrii  and  Tungri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  BeetZj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gcete,  south  of  ffaalen,  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (Bi)9atfafiA),  mentioned  m  St 
John's  Gospel  (L  28)  as  the  phice  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  EvangeUst  "  beyond 
Jordan,"  L  e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (comp. 
X.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Beth-bara  (Judt/es^ 
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viii.  24),  wliere  was  a  ford,  from  which  the  place 
doabtleas  derived  its  name,  equivalent  to  *^  locus 
transUut."  (Rdand,  p.  626.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Belhhogla),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  (Josh,  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  (Gen. 
L  10,  11),  the  scene  cf  the  mourning  for  Jacob. 
(Onomast,  s,  v.  Area  Atad.)  A  fountain  named 
*Ain  ffajUk,  and  a  ruined  monastery,  Kusr  Htgla, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
son, B.  R.  vol.  iL  pp.  267—271.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAMMA'BIA  (Bneofifiopta,  Ptol.  v.  15. 
§  14),  a  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  PeuHnger  Tables,  14  M.  P.  from 
Oeciliana.  This  place  caimot  be  the  Benunaris  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
2^gma,  and  Bethanmiaria  below  it.      [£.  B.  J.] 

BETHANY  (BT}6ay(a),  a  village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
ranarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  (St  John,  xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  EUAtarfyeh,  i.  e.  the  vilbige  of 
Lazarus.    (Robinson,B./2.  vol.ii.  p.  100.)    [G.W.] 

BETHAR  (Bether,  Bither,  Bitf^po),  a  city  cele- 
brated in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  d.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a  veiy  strong  city  not  f»x  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Enseb.  H.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
vol  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Beitir,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  b  a  con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  si^.         f  G.  W.] 

BETHARAMATHUM  (^eapifuaov),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraea  (q.  r.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
compari^ioa  of  Josephus,  AnL  xviL  12.  §  6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  §  2.    (Reland,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHARAilPHTHA  (B?j5apaM^o),  a  city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herod  Antipas  encompaased  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Juuas,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (AnL  xviii.  2. 
§  1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharampbta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  (Onomast.  «.«.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bethsaida.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A  still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome,  was  Bcth-haram, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  (Num.  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth- 
ramtha.  (Reland,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  PeraeaeJ)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamatkum,  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dera^matajUeartheJabbok.  [Aaiathus.]    [G.W.] 

BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  that  dty  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  "  the 
house  of  vanity."  But  in  Josh.  (viL  2)  the  two  places 
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are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  "beside  Beth- 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethd."  Ifichmash  is  also 
pUced  "  eastward  from  Bethaven."  ( 1  Satn.  xm.  2.) 
It  is  jmned  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  (Eos.  \.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Josh.  vii.  2)  Bcu6^A,  (in  xviiL  12)  BaiBdiy,  (in 
Bos.  V.  8)  oUtfi  *av.  [0.  W.] 

BETHDAGON  (Bi?0«<r)^).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  vilUges  of  this  name, 
Beil-dajan,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a  fiew  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa,  the  other  SE.  of  NaUus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  Jafia  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a  lai^  village  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Beth-Dagon)  between  Diospcdis 
(Lydda)  and  Janmia  (re6fia).  (Bobinson,  -  A  i2. 
vol  iiL  pi  SO,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  sproMl  was  the  worship  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (oUos  AatBXaBaifi),  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xIviiL 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  '  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (BatH\  Bf^A),  a  border  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephnum,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it  (Josh,  xviii.  13 ;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
(Oen.  xii.  5,  xxviiL  10 — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying. "  the  house  of  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infiunous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (I  Kings,  xiL  28, 33.  xiiL) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Ezra,  ii.  28; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xL  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (IJfaccab. ix.  50;  Joseph. ^n<.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  after  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  coast  (B.  J.  iv. 
9.  §  9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome 
as  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  (Nablus),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomast.  s.v.  *Ayyai),  on  the  left  (or  east)  of  the 
road  gomg  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  Hierosol.  • 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Beitfn,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  m  f[»*  el  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  <to].  ii. 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-GAMUL  (oTkoj  Taifi^),  a  dty  of  Moab, 
Mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Um-el-Jemdl 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii..  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCAREM  (Baieaxapfid,  Bi}0ayxaptfA), 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vi.  1.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jenisalem.  **  Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,"  b  mentioned  by  Nehemih  (iiL  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St  Je- 
rome (Comment,  in  Jerem.  L  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a  mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  Tehoa.  Its  site  was  coo^ 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  (Trcm.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Ttfkoa,  coDspictums  over  all  ibe  neighboarhood,  called 
by  the  natives  Jebel  Fureidia,  the  Frank  Mountam 
of  Eoropean  travellers,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
nuDS  of  Hkrodium.     (Bobinson,  B.  B.^  vol  ii. 

pp.  170, 174.)  ro.  W.] 

BETH-HARAN  [Betharamphtha.] 

BETHHOGLA.     [Bethaola.] 

BETH-JESIMOTH  (Ens.  Biy6o<ri/uo<J^,  LXX. 
BatrBaafu^dBf  'Ao-etfU^,  filtrifiM),  one  of  the  last 
stations  of  the  lanelites  before  crosmng  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  {Numb,  xxxiii.  49 ; 
Joth.  xiL  3.)  It  was  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Benben 
(Josh.  adii.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
{Etek.  XXV.  9.)  Eos^ns  confounds  it  with  Jashi- 
mon(j.r.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (Bai0Xec/u,  Bf^dAe^fi,  Br)B\t9ixi- 
n)}),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  tniles  south 
of  Jemsalera,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also  ♦*  Ephrathah'*  and  "  Ephrath"  {Gen. 
xlviJL  7;  Mica,  ▼.  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thites  {Ruihj  i.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — L  e.  the  home  of 
hrtady  and  Ephrathah — i.  e.  frwtfuL^  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  stnl,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  lofty  ridge,*  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a  plain  formed  by  the  junction  <^  several 
valleys,  affording  exceUent  pasture  and  com  lands; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  liistory  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  {Gen. 
xhriiL  7) ;  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  H^rew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  versifm  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  ('E<^pa0d,  aDn;  iarX  BaiBKfifi)^  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  dties  (in  Jothua^  xv.,  after 
vetue  59  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinehas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (H.  1),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwanls. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  "  the  city  of  David  "  {St.  Lukey 
ii.  4,  II ;  St.  John^  vii.  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Mwwiah,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  phioe  are  fully  recorded  by  SL  Matthew  (ii.), 
and  SL  Luke  (iL).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  §  78)  in  hmguage 
which  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  {dr. 
A.u.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
^  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith**  (c  CeU.  lib.  L  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Thammuz  (Adonis)  firom 
the  tune  of  Hadrian  for  the  space  of  180  years 
(a.d.  13.5—315).  {Epitaph.  Paul  vol  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  A.D.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a  magnificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Xativity  (Eusebius,  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  remains.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
tlie  chosen  resort  of  tlie  most  learned  (^  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modem  name  is  Beillahemj  a  considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.         [G.  W.] 

BETHLEilEM  (Bo»aA«»>,  BaiBfjuiii),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.     {Josh.  xix.  15).     The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  a  fiew  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephurieh  (formerly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 

BETHLEPTEPHA  {rowapxla  BtBXewrnipSn^), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  {Josh.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.] 

BETHMARCABOTH  (1  Chr<m.  iv.  31),  or 
Beth-hamarkaboth  {Josh.  xix.  5)  {B^0fiaptfui$j 
B<uefiax*pf€).  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.] 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Boiro- 
yaepdy  PtoL,  Bateyaufnj),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  firom  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvL  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
B^ryaigpis  (aL  B^apty)  of  Josephus,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  {B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Eleutbbbopolis,  as  b 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilus:  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Roland's  PalaesL  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fttct  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon)^  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
"  district"  or  "  region  of  EleutherDpoUs,"  is  his  ustial 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jebrin,  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  **  the  house  of  Giants,"  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  fiir  from  Gath,  the  dty  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitatiouB,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ra- 
math-lelu  {Judges  xv.  9 — 19),andthefoimtain  En- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Reland.  PalaesL  p.  752) ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  {L  c)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occasion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a  difierent  and 
leas  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  I.  c.)  Beit- 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a  ruined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  coa- 
straction,  and  in  the  substractions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
{B.  R.  vol.  a.  pp.  355,  356.  895—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (B?je<r€€5,  al.  Bwrcerra,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianites  fied  after  tlieir  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jczrecl  (vi.  33).  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  ShdttOj  near 
the  Jonlan,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected  with  this  Scripture  name.  {B»R.  vol.  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (Boiflfoxopro,  Bc^Caxa- 
pia\  a  city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
sura  or  Betlizur  [q.  r.],  on  the  road  to  Jerasaleiu. 
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(I  Maccab,  vL  23;  Joseph.  Ant,  ziL  9.  §  4;  B,  J. 
L  I.  §  5.)  It  was  here  that  Judas  MaocaJtMteos  en- 
camped at  a  moontam  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
JeniBalem  against  Antiochns  Eupator,  and  here  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Jndas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  was  cmshed 
to  death  hj  one  of  the  eiephante,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  belly.  ( Jose;^  t  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xa/pikft  Zaxfipia  {H.  jEJ.  ix.  1 7),  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Eleutheropolis  [Bethooabris],  and, appa- 
rent j  in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  says  that  the 
body  of  Zachariah  was  found  there.  A  village  named 
Tdl'ZakaHya  (Robinson,  B.  R  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  SW.  <^  Waefy-esStmif  formerly  the  valley 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Judas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochus  was  not  &r  distant  from  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.      [G.  W.] 

BETHORON  (Bri$eop<ify,  Baiei>p<iy).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Levites.  (Josh,  xxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sherah  (1  Chran,  vii.  24) ;  they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lowers  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  couatrj  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  plain.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (x.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  '*  going  down 
to  Bethoron "  was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  under 
Gestius,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  dty  {B.  J,  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  in  the  mterim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanee,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  (1  Mace,  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron was  one  of  several  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaesarea,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
{U.  CO.,  B.  J.  U.  19.  §§  1,  2,  8>  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stephanus,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Glau- 
dius,  one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  (B.  J.  ii.  12.  §  2), 
at  the  distanee  of  100  stadia  firom  Jerusalem,  (c/. 
Ant,  XX.  5.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  this  name  12  miles  firom  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Emrnans) 
[they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)] ;  and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (Com- 
menL  in  Sophon.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-^ur  et-Tahta  and  el-Foka,  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  are  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  R, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  59—62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (Brfiipiyri),  a  place  on  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (SU  McUth, 
xxi.  1 ;  St,  Luke^  xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (St.  John, 
xii.  1),  came  on  the  following  morning  to  "  Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,"  i.  e.,  as  L<ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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Bethany  met  that  of  Bethphage.  (ChorograpK 
Cent  ch.  xxxviL;  ExercUaUons  on  SuLuhe^  xxiv. 
50 ;  Horae  Heb.  &c.  in  ^  ct  Ap,  i.  1 2.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  slope  ol 
Mount  Olivet  as  fer  as  the  dty,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  *'  place  of  figs,**  from  the  trees  planted  on 
the  terraced  aides  of  the  mount  (Chorograph,  Cent, 
xxxviL)  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a  small  vilkge  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  "  villa  (s.  damns) 
saoerdotalium  maxillarum  ^(Comment  m  SU  Matth. 
xxi;  Epitaph,  Paulae)^  as  being  a  village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victims  be- 
longed. ^    [G.W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (Brieaaiid).  1.  A  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  (St.  John,  xii.  2 1 ; 
St.  Mark^  vL  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord's  apostles  (St  John,  i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  firom  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  as  **vicus  piscatomm.**  (Reland,  «.  v.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ghorazin  and  Oa- 
pemaum  as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done  (St  Matth,  xL  21 
— ^23;  St.Luke^  x.  13);  and  Epijdianius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Gapemaum  as  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  (Ado,  Haer,  u.  p.  437.)  At  the  NE. 
extremity  d  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast,  isarocky  promontory  which  is  called  Ras  (Gape) 
Seiyadoj  and  between  this  and  some  ruined  water- 
works df  Roman  construction  —  now  called  Tavga 
(mills),  firom  some  com -mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts —  are  the  ruins 
of  a  town  on  the  shore  whidi  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetiarch  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius. (Ant  xviii  2.  §  1.)  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  assuming  the  purple, 
it  is  dear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14\ 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  (B.a  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  saoed  writers  would  doubtiess,  as 
in  the  paralld  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberiaa,  have 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  Na  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  (B.  J,  ii  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Gahlee  was 
not  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  dty  Julias.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  J<ffdan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch's  death.  (AnL  xviii  5.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
plaice  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  w  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  but  eapedally  at  et-Tell,  a  conspicuous  hill 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BETkSAN  (Bethshan,  Bai0<T<it^,  Btdaibtn),  or 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  dty  ofj^e  Mana^tes,  but  1<k 
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aSif  stttuOed  in  the  tribe  of  Issaduur.  (Comp. 
Jttdff.  I  27;  1  Ckran,  viL  29;  Jo$h.  xvU.  11.)  It 
WB8  sitaated  to  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draeloQ  (1  Maeoab.  t.  52),  not  &e  from  the  Jordan, 
and  was  600  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Mace.  xiL  29.)  In  the  time  of  Saol  it  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hong  the  bodiee  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Sam,  zxad.  10,  12.)  It  is 
placed  by  Josephos  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilee.  (B.  J^.  iiL  3.  §  1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Decapolis,  and  near  Tiberias.  {B.  J, 
iii.  8.  §  7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  §  65.)  Ptolemy 
(y.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Coelesyiia. 
Pliny  (▼.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapolis  [Deca- 
polis], says  that  it  was  formerly  caUed  Nysa,  from 
the  nurse  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
eonflictinf  accounts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
S^tkcpolitj  Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
their  invasion  of  Palestine  (b.  c.  568 — 596),  re- 
sorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Reland  (p.  983), 
who  reje^  this,  su^ests  a  derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St  Jerome,  that  the  Succoth  of  Gen. 
xxxiiL  17,  was  near  thi^  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  2Kv$iro\is  equivalent  to 
"XmcoB^oKis.  The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  from 
'SKVToss=94pfm  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judges,  i. 
27  (BatBaiuf,  fi  ten  "XkvB&v  ir<<Atj),  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Mace.  V.  52,  vii.  36;  2  Mace.  xii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Burckhardt  ibund  it  8^  hours  frt)m  Nazareth,  '*  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ghor,"  the  fjuiya  iriZiow  of  Josephns,  i  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  **  The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  funned  by  its  several  branches,  must 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit"  (7Vave2r, 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a  Koman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a  Roman  mile-stone.  The  prindpal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  "  the  theatre,  which  b  quite  distinct, 

.  .  .  180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  vis.,  that  those 
ofval  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  being  constrocted  to  contain  the  brass 
soonding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
seven  uf  them,  and  Vitruvius  mentions  that  even  in 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them."  (TVarcZj, 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  "  at  the  NE.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation." A  fine  Boman  bridge,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate colunms  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  paved  ways 
kadin?  fhnn  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 

BETHSHEMESH  (B^fi(roM«0»  *  priestly  city  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxL  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah*s  foolish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
and  Jehoash  (about  b.  c.  826).  (2  Kingt,  xiv.  U 
— 13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
by  EuseMns  and  St  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  (^Onomaat.  t.  v.)  This  corrects 
the  forma:  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  ot 
Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ;  but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  **'  west "  in- 
stead of  "■  east;*'  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  '^m  Shem$  represento  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  description,  with  the  correctioQ  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Sam.  vi.  9 — ^20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  this  city,  with 
some  others  in  "  the  low  country,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-shemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  andent  site  at  *Ain  Skems,  further  serve 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Bethshemesh,  whidi 
the  name  suggests,  for  **  here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  dty  consisting  of  many  foundations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone." 
(Bobinson,  B.  R.  voL  iiL  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  dty  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
{Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg,  L  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH     (Biyeo-i^tf).      [Bethjesi- 

MOTH.] 

BETHULIA  (BrrvXoAx),  a  strong  dty  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  ite  name  Beit  Iffah, 
by  its  fountain  (JwUth,  vii.  3.  xlL  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz's 
Letter  in  Williams's  Holy  City^  voL  L  Appendix, 
p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUR  (BTjtf (ToiJp,  ^etrovpa:  Eth.  Bij^crou- 
pcubf,  BijftroupfTTyj),  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  {Joshua, 
XV.  58;  2  Cftrofk  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephns  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  dtics  oi  this  name,  in  the  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  Kvrk  irp6cwitov  r^r  *l5ovAuuaf,  com- 
pare 2  Mace.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  phice  of  Judaea.  {Ant.  xiii  5. 
§  7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  it  stood 
a  long  siege  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  §  4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  §  1),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  Josephns  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  speak  of  Bc(/(roup,  or  BtiOeop^tfj  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  niad  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
from  the  latter.  [G.  W.] 

BETIS.     [Baktm.] 

BETONIM  (BoTwi/i,  Josh.  xiii.  26),  a  dty  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabhoh  The  plaoe  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Reland,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a  village  of  the  name  of-^Batneh  ia  the 
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Balka,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  bat  as  this  is  south  of  ea-Sait,  its  situation 
hardlj  suits  that  of  Betonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  simikrity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib 
Rea.  vol.  iil  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)       [G.  W.] 

BETULLO.     [BAETULO.J 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  which 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  when  describing  the  march  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  arid  Anabura.  Hamilton  (i2e- 
searcheSy  &c  voL  L  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
EsH  (Old)  Kara  Uissar^  which  "  is  situated  about 
.5  or  6  miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia 
Parordus,  throughout  which  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions."  But 
Beiad^  a  place  NE.  of  EsH  Kara  Hiuar^  may  be 
Beudos,  for  the  names  are  the  same^  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor y  p.  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudos.   [Synnada.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B<t>i?:  Eth,  Bcvmbs),  a  town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
brandi  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.]  Liv. 
xxxi.  33;  Leake.  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (Biyfa^  :  J^areh-Thn-'Omar),  a 
Roman  fortress  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
E.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  mUes  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  situated 
in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  trilw  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Bezabda,  a  corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  circumstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  the  privil^es  of  a  municipal 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a  great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  A.D.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  mhabitants,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Heliodorus  and  all  his  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  imder  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dausus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  {Acta  Mart.  Syr.,  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Constantius  made  an  nnsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11  §  6; 
Milman*s  Gibbon,  vol.  iiL  p.  207;  Le  Bean,  B<u 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (2a<^)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
and  Debc,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  2a<^,  Pint.  LucuU,  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
{Journal  Royal  Geoff.  Society ,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Jlisn  Kcifa  to  Saphe,  and  Jessheh  to  Dcba.  The 
fortrass  occupies  the  greater  port  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels^  p.  450;  Chesney,  Exped. 
Eupkrat.  vol.  L  p.  19;  Rittcr,  Erdhmde,  voL  i. 
p.  146 ;  St  Martin,  Mem,  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.T 

BEZEK  (BcffK,  BefcKi?),  a  city  of  the  Canaanitc 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  the  capital  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
{Jtidg,  i.  4,  5.)     It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1  Sam,  xL  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Jndah. 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eosebios 
and  St  Jercnne  {Onom.  9.  v.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapdis, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a  phioe  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezek :  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  493.)        [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Boeor  and  Bosora,  Boa6p,  h6aopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refiige,  <m  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Rcubenites  {DeuL  tx.  43, 
Josh,  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxL  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bassora  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Mace,  V.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  there 
pkced  in  Gilead  (comp.  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathaeans,  it  was 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named ; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  icildemess  (verse  28 ;  oomp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  xii.  8.  §  3),  and  therefore  veiy  pro- 
bably  the  City  of  Refiige,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  iu  a  wider  sense  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  [G.  W.] 

BIABANNA  (BtaSdya  and  BMvdypo,  Ptol.  vi  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76°  30', 
23*^  O'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  Bubban,  on  the  south  oi  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Farster, 
Arabia,  vol.  il  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  a  sniall  river  of  MeesenLi,  f»lluig 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamistis  and  Conne.  (Paoa. 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

BIATU.     [Beatia.] 

BIBACTA  (Bi'gcucTo,  Arrian,  7i»Ac.  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  ceast  of  Gedr  isia.  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  Alexandri 
Partus,  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  San- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Indie  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vL  21.  s.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chilney  Isle,  It  is 
called  Camdo  in  Purehas*s  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot's  Collection.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.j 

BI'BALI.     [Gaixaeoia.] 

BIBE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Calagum  {Chailli)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims).  D'Anville  (Notice,  <fc.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposin£:  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a  large 
bourg,  which  is  separated  firom  the  Mame  by  a  high 
hill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (Bie\h),  a  fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.   (Pans.  viL  5.  §  10,  rii.  24.  §  5.)     [G.  L.] 

BIBRACTE  (Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Caesar  (B.  C7. 1  23 ;  vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Angustodunum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Bibracto  except  Augustodunum ;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Autun  by  the 
itinerary  mca.sures  from  Bourges  and  Chcdons-sur- 
Saone, 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  town  of  the  AeduL  When  he  was  pur- 
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foing  tlie  Hehrotii  (b.  g.  58),  who  had  crossed  the 
Sadne,  be  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
about  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fooght  the 
gieat  battle  in  wiiioh  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  description  of 
Gallia,  where  he  b  not  following  Po8id(mins,  has  the 
name  Bibracte  (p.  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Angnstodonam 
as  the  capita]  of  the  Aedui,  and  nnder  this  name  it 
iff  mentioned  bj  Tacitos  and  Ptolemj.  A  passage 
f£  the  orator  Eomenios,  who  was  a  native  of  Augns- 
lAJonnm,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gratitnde  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  Constantine  and  his 
father  Gonstantios  Chloros  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  phice.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Julia,  Polla,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  nsed  as  a  proof  that  Angnstodnnnm  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  Jolia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Augustus,  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a  place  was  often  called  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
mention  tlie  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 
Autun. 

Augustodnnum  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii. 
48)  as  having  been  seized  by  Sacrovir,  an  Aeduan,  a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  difficulties  except  by  a 
levolntian  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedui,  was  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricus, 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallienus;  and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  was  n*paired  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  mn  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  AttiU  and  his  Huns. 

Avttm  is  on  the  ^rrotw;,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
but  it  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dnnum. It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  8|  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inclose  an  oblong  space  between  the  Arrottx  and  a 
brook  from  Mont  Jeu  (Mons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  Arrovx,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walls  are  built,  like  the  walls  of  Ntmes,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together ;  and  they  were  flanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  is  uncertain ;  but  two 
still  remain,  the  Porte  d'Arroux  and  the  Porte  St, 
Andrk.  The  Porte  dArroux  is  above  50  ft  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  hirge  arched  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  a 
second  story,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters:  seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andri  is  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  dArroux, 
and  less  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from 
the  Porte  dArroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  firom  the  Porte  St.  Andre  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau, 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArroux,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chmmar,  evi- 
dently a  oomiption  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
within  the  walls  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  amphitheatre;  and  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
a  nanmachia,  a  Urge  basin,  one  dijunaeter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaiumar,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (Ouide  du  Voyageur,  ^., 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hocquart)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a  small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  building.  There  are  other  remains 
at  Auhm, 

On  the  hill  of  Montjeu,  near  AiUun,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  nanmachia.  The  line  of  thb  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  Auttm  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Gaul.  One  of  them  is  called  the  iy-o- 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couhard,  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  is  about  60  feet  high;  au- 
thorities difier  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  oif  the 
four  sides  of  the  base. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  Autim 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  b  said,  nnder  the  foundations  <k  a  house. 
Eumenius,in  one  of  hb  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps : 
*Met  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervab  are  marked 
down  ;•*  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  verixwe, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  Sic ;  Walckeuaer, 
GSographie,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a  town  of  the  Remi,  viii  M.  P.  dbtant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
(Atgne),  and  near  a  bridge.  (B.  G,  ii.  6,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Aime,  and  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  BOvre,  which 
b  on  the  road  from  Pont-h-  Vere  on  the  Aime  to 
Laon  ;  and  the  distances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BIDA  (B«a  KoKvpia,  Ptd.  iv.  2.  §  28,  VR.  B^«a, 
Bo^Sa ;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Petit :  Belidah,  Ru.), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  Notitia  Imperii  mentions 
a  Praepositus  limitis  Bidensis.  (Shaw,  Travels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (Bt8oj,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidlnus),  a  small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  A'hich  its 
principal  citizen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  "  oppidum  tenue  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracusis."  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights: 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanns  calb  it  only  a 
^po^piov,  or  "  castellum."  Its  site  b  considered  by 
Fazeilo  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  hb 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  X.  2.  p.  453 ;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  359 ;  see 
however  Amico,  Not.  odFazeU.  p.  456.)  [E.  H  B.] 

BIDUCE'SII,  a  Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affirms  that  D'Anville  has  im* 
properly  confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidue,  or 
St.  Brieuc,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi* 
DUCA88ES.")  [G.  L?] 

BIENNtTS(B.'fwo«:  Eth.  BUnfios:  Vidnos),  a 
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small  city  of  Crete  which  the  coast-describer  (Geogr, 
ilraee.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
fiome  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hiera- 
pytna  and  Leben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  parts 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  pkoed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Hierapjtna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Biennos.  In  Hierodes,  the  name  of  this  d^  occurs 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otus 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  dty.  (Homer,  II  v.  81 5 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  dty  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Paahley,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Cramer,  who  supposes  that  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
foimd  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  £.  of  HaghU 
Snranta  may  represent  Biennns,  fixes  the  site  at 
Vidnoi,  whidi  agrees  very  well  with  the  mdications 
of  the  ooast-deecriber.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (Blwffot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  20),  a  peoplo  of 
Sarroatia  Enropaea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
city  of  BUcz  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P.S.] 

BIGEBRA  (B(7c3^a),  a  dty  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  61 .)  Ukert  identifies  it  with  Btcerra,  N.  of 
CoJMrla,    (Geo^.  vol.  ii.pt  1.  p.  410.)     [P.S.] 

BIGERRIO'NES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  who, 
among  others,  surrendered  to  Crassus,  tlie  legatus 
«»f  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  66.  {B.  G,  iii.  27.)  Plmy  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  BegerrL  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorre^  a  part  of  the  old  divisbn  of  Gascogne.  It 
contains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turba,  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  waa 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarhet. 
The  territoiy  of  the  Bigerriones  abio  contained 
Aquensis  Vicus,  now  Bagneret.  [G.  L.] 

BFLBILIS  (B(A6(Xif,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  B(A^(s, 
Ptol.  ii  6.  §  58;  Belbili,  Gecgr.  Bav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  dty  of  the  Cdtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
firequently  mentions  it  with  a  mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Cdtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  fiiends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  dty  stood  in  a  barren  and  rugged 
country,  od  a  rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel ;  and  hence  Bilbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  manufitcture  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  1€, 
re.iding,  in  the  former  line,  aquit  for  eguis;  iv.  55. 
11—15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foU.  104.  6,  xu.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
BiOnlis  seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
hii^h  road  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
2t  M.P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquae 
Bilbitakab],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
{/tin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a  munidpium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Martial  X.  103. 1.)  The  ndghbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  tlie  war  between  Sertorius 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbiu,  Bilbilis, 
and  MuN.  Augusta.  Bilbilis.  (Florez,  Med,  voL  L 
pp.  169,  184;  Mionnet,  voLL  p.  30,  Snppl.  vol.  i. 
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p.  55;  Sestini,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  3.5,  36; 
Rasdie,  $.  v.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bamhoia^  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  CakUayud  (Job's  Castle)^  which 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  od 
MarUaL  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  460,  461 ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

BIXBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.    [P.  S.] 

BILLAEUS  (BtXAoTos),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modem  FUyu$,  [BrrHmiA.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tioa. 
The  Billaeus  is  certainly  a  considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollooiiis 
(iu  792),  and  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcianus  (ppw  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  {PeripL  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  rivers,  Pliny's  text  (v.  32)  has  Likens, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BrXGlUM  (Bingen),  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (Nahe)  and  tlie 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  hiatory 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (ffisL  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  d  Bjngium  while  be  waa  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc.  xviiL  2.)  The  Antooine 
Itin.  mentions  Vincum  on  a  road  from  Confluentea 
{Coblenz)  to  Treviri  (Trier)  and  Divodurum  (ifete), 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Gallic  leagues 
iron\  Confluentes  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  firoin 
Confluentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvi.  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  betweei  Bingen  and 
Moguntiacum,  or  Mainz,  [G.  L.] 

BIRTH  A.  1.  (Blpda,  PtoL  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc  XX.  7.  §  1 7 :  TekritX  an  andent  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  ta 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  wooM 
seem,  firom  tiie  description  of  Ammianns  (t  c),  to 
have  resembled  a  modem  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  dosed  hb  campaign  in  a.d. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  D'Anville  (Geog.  Ane.  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  TehHty  in  which  Gibbon  (vol. 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St.  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  voL  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Birtha  in  Syriac  means 
a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  a.  d.  363  took  place  near  Tekrit, 
(Amm.  Mare.  xxv.  6.  §  12;  Zosim.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  I4th  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  TaTmur-Bec.  The  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti* 
gris,  about  200  feet  high.  This  insukted  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditdi, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  tlm 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a  large  gate  of  brick- work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  tlie 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walU,  buttresses,  and  ba.N- 
tions  are  quite  bticeable.  There  are  tlie  ruins  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heait 
iji  the  dtadd  to  the  water's  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdistau, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147 ;  corap.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesney,  E:^»ed.  EuphraL  voL  L  pp.  26,  27 ; 
Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  reach  of  that  river,  which  rom* 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  bdow  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
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■tream,  where  it  foHows  that  coarse  after  omnii^ 
from  a  long  reach  flowing  men  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  coi^anded  with  the  Birtha  of 
Ptoksmj  (v.  19 ;  see  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
&ct,  the  name  of  Birtha  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer. 
Zoshnus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
la  Mangamalcha,  rested  at  a  town  called  Bithra 
(Bt$payf  whflPt  there  was  a  palace  of  such  vn»t  di- 
mensions that  it  aAmieA  quarters  for  his  whole 
trmj.  (Comp.  Le  Beau,  Baa  JBwpvty  vol.  iiL  p. 
O'').)  This  town  was  no  doubt  the  modem  Bir  or 
BireJgUs  of  the  Turics  {AJbirat,  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  127).  The  castle  of  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bank, 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
oppociite  side.  The  town  contains  about  1700  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  bj  a  substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  castle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  partly 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  628i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (Buckingham,  Metopotamm,  vol.  i« 
p.  49;  Joum.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol  x.  pp.  452,  617; 
Chesney,  £xped.  EupkroL  vol.  i.  p.  46 ;  Bitter,  Erd- 
bmde,  vol  z.  p.  976.) 

3.  A  town  to  the  SE.  of  Thapsacus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  places  in  73°  40'  long.,  35°  0'  Ut.  lliis 
place,  the  same  as  the  Birtha  <^  Hierodes,  has  been 
confounded  by  geographers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  of  Ckimmagene,  which  lies  much  further  to 
theN.  (Bitter,  iTiYttiiikfe,  vol.  X.  p.  976.)  [E.B.J.] 

BIS  (BIf,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  town  phiced 
by  Isidorns  in  a  district  of  Aria,  called  by  him  Ana- 
bon  CAydC^Mr).  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  Uelmend,  now  called  Bott.  Isidorus  {JL  c.) 
speaks  of  a  place  called  Bl^  in  this  district,  which 
IS  probably  tJie  same  as  he  had  previously  called  Bis ; 
and  Pliny  (vi  23)  says  of  the  Erymandius  or  Hd- 
memi,  '^Erymanthus  praeflnaas  Parabesten  Arachosi- 
onun,''  a  mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  transcriber  (i.  e. 
Hoff  AHianir  for  Uapit.  B^ott}^).  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tub.  Peuting. 
Bestia,  and  in  Geo.  Bav.  (p.  39)  Bestigia.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  158.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.    [BwAL-TiA.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BuraXrla),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Stiymon  and  the  lake  Cer- 
cinitis,  on  the  E.,  to  Crestonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vy.  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (xlv.  29). 
The  inhabitants,  called  Bisaltae  (BurdKrai)^  were  a 
Thracian  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  b.  c.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod.  viiL  1 16);  but  before  the  oom- 
menceroent  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bisaltia  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Thuc 
u.  99.)  Some  of  the  Bisaltae  settled  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Mt.  Athos.    (Thuc  iv.  109.)    The  most  im- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ar- 
g^lus.  [Aroilus.]  In  this  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (Bt<r<{An|s),  which  Leake  conjectures 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Stiymon  a  little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  Neokh&rio,  or  Amphipdlis;  while 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bechius  of 
Proco[nus  (de  Aedif.  iv.  3),  which  dischaiges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  Uke  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
Norihem  Greece^  vol.  ill  p.  228;  Tafel,  in  PauUf* 
JUaimcycL  voL  i.  p.  1 1 1 5.)  The  annexed  coin,  which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
legend  BI2AATIK0N. 

BISANTHE  (BiiTiMi:  Elh,  BuTat^r6si  Ro- 
dattOy  or  RodoiUkig)^  a  great  dty  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Steph.  B.  #.  «. ;  Herod, 
vil  137;  Pomp.  MeU,  ii  2,  6;  PtoL  iii,  11.  §  6.) 
About  B.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  beknged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
2.  §  38.)  At  a  later  period  its  name  was  changed 
into  Baedesturo  or  Baedestus  ('PofSffOYoi'  or  *VaV6w' 
To$);  but  when  this  change  took  pUce  is  miknown. 
In  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  uito  decay  (Procop.  Be  Aedif.  iv.  9);  but 
after  that  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, flrst  in  A.  D.  813  (Simeon  Magister,  Leon. 
Artnen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a  second  time  in 
1206.  (Nicetas,BaM./*/asu/.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
ArmaL  13.)  The  further  history  of  this  dty,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byaantinm,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pachymeres  and  Cantacuzenus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Besistos  or 
Besisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itmerary  (p.  1 76).  is  the  same  as  Bisanthe ; 
but  Pliny  {I  c.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Besistos  as 
distinct  towns.    (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)        [L  .S.] 

BISTONES  (Blaroyts  or  BUrrupts,  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  BiOTOvid),  a  Thracian  people  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  viu  p.  331;  Herod,  vii.  110.)  From  the 
fabubus  genealogy  in  Steplianus  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  the  river  Kestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  (Herat  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  should  however  be 
observed  that  the  Boman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  m 
general.  (Senec.  Agam.  673 ;  Claudian,  Proserp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Pliny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parthenion,  Phaleeina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  I  c.),  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (Herat. 
«.  c),  and  Minerva.   (Ov.  7&i#.  379.)        [L.S.] 

BI'STONIS  (BtarovU  Xl/unfi;  J^goe  Burn),  a 
great  Thracian  Uke  in  the  country  of  the  Bbtones, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  ^  59, 
viL  p.  333;  Ptol.  iil  11.  §  7;  Scymn.  Chius,  673; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  Uke  was  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  \iftyo$d\wra-a)y  and  abounded 
in  flsh.  (Aristot  H.  A.  viii.  15.)  The  fourth  part 
of  its  produce  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  the  convent  i  Vatopedi  on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cossinites  emptied  it* 
self  into  the  kke  Bistonis  (Aelian,  H.  A.xv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  neighbouring 
country  and  swept  away  several  Thracian  towns. 
(Strab.  I  p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 

BITAXA  (B«T<{|o,  Ptol.  vi.  1^§  4,  viii.  25.  §  4 
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Anun.  Marc  znii.  6),  a  town  in  Aria,  perhaps  the 
same  aa  the  Bis  of  laidorus  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Arachosia.  [V.] 

BITHRA.  [BiRTHA.] 
BITHYAS.  [Bathynias.] 
BITHY'NI  (BtBvPoiy  [Bithynia.] 
BITHyNU  (BiBwla,  BiOvyis),  a  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  occapied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia; 
on  the  south,  on  Phrygia  and  Gaktia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacus  is  fixed  by 
some  ^;eographers  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Bithynia;  but  the  following  is  Strabo's  statement 
(p.  663) :  **  Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Kpicleti;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Se.i  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellespontiaca  Phrygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  Une; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a  correct  d^cription 
of  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Gius.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Astacus;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacus  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a  Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apameia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  (Brusd)y  he  observes,  "  is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
lilysians."  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympus  to  the 
Sangarius.  Strabo  adds  that  it  b  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phryges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Trees ;  "  and  the  cause  is  thb,  that  the  im- 
mi^rrants  (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driving  out  and  being  driven  out" 

It  was  a  tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon;  that  they  were 
called  Strymonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Kurope  by  the  Teucri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observes,  "  that  the  Bithyni, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  tlie 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  ApoUonia  and  Salmydeesus."  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  76)  speaks  of  Lamachus  marching  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Bithym  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  had  seen  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
deia,  "  Thrace  in  Asia;*"  and  he  adds,  that  between 
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Heradeia  and  the  ooastof  Asia, opposite  toByzantrom, 
there  is  no  city  eiUier  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heracleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  MariandynL  Tlie 
name  Bithynia  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  {HelL  iii.  2. 
§  2)  has  the  name  Bithynia  Thrace,  and  Bidiynis. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  country  occuined  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  fiurtlier 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarius  and  the  river  Parthenius. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occnf  in  Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  otlier  Asiatic  peoples,  by- 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  but  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  name,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.  Pliny*s  statement  (v.  43)  i.s, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer- 
tainly lias  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Peraian  empire  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  wliich  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a  satrapy, 
or  part  of  a  satrapy.  But  a  Bithynian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  Do^alsus  or  Dy- 
dalsus,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224),  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni," got  possession  of  the  Megarian  colony  of 
Astacus  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  Doedalaus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  b.  c 
430  and  n.c.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  HI.,  b'gan  to  reign 
B.C.  91.  Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Calantus,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.  Bas 
had  a  son,  Zipoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  b.  c. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachua 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus.  Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a  genuine  Greek  name,  from  which  we  mav  • 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.  This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  conn^ 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).  Nicomedes  founded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propon'  is.  The  successor  of  Nicomedes 
was  2^elas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  hb  father  had  invited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.  Hb  son  Prusias  I.,  who  became  king  in 
B.  c.  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius,  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  663), 
by  which  hb  dominions  on  the  west  were  extendtid 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacus.  He 
abo  extended  hb  dominions  <m  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prusias,  as  he  had  done  to  Cius  on 
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the  Propontis.  He  also  took  Tina  at  the  (noutb 
of  the  BiUaeos,  and  thus  hemmed  in  the  Heracleotae 
on  both  sides;  but  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
Heradeia.  His  successor  (b.  c.  180)  was  Prubias  II., 
who  was  followed  by  Nicomedee  II.  (b.  c.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nicomedes  IL  was  his  son 
Nicomedcs  III.  (b.c.  91).  Thb  kst  king  rf 
Bithjnia  after  being  settled  m  his  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  out  by  Mithridates 
Eupator  B.C.  88  (Liv.  Ep,  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  b.  c.  74.  (Appian, 
MitkricLc7l.)  The  history  and  chronology  of 
the  kmgs  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  fisLr  as  Heracleia.  The  parts  beyond 
Heracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chalcedon,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  but 
when  the  kings  were  put  down  (as  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Romans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Heracleia  was  attached  to  Puntus,  and  the  parts 
on  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.  (Strab. 
p.  541.)  On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  the 
Kumans  reduced  his  kingdom,  accordmg  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a  province  (Liv.  Epit.  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heracleia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
miscyra;  and  Cn.  Pompeius  divided  it  into  eleven 
communities  or  municipalitie:*.  (Dion  Cossius, 
xxxviii.  10 — 12;  Strab.  p.  541.)  It  is  proved 
that  Amisus  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
fmm  the  coins  of  Amisus,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papiriua  Carbo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  occurs;  and  Themiscyra  and  Sidene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisus.  That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Pompeius  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylaemeues,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a  range  which  lies 
between  the  BiUaeus  and  the  Halys;  and  this  part 
Augustus  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.  c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
on  the  Iris.  So  large  a  part  of  Pontus  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a  name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  a.  d.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Procos.  pnn-inciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  sometimes  sunply  called  Bithynia.  (Tacit.  Ann, 
i.  74.)  The  correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Amisus  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  Amisus 
is  east  of  the  Halys.  (Plm.  Ep.  z.  93,  HI.) 
And  in  several  passages  of.  his  letter^,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  "  Bithynae  et  Ponticae  civitates,"  or  of  the 
••  Bithyni  et  Pontid,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
tlie  original  Bithynia  and  a  Urge  part  of  the 
Blitliridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  fost  a  Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Proconsul.  (Tadt.  Arm,  i.  74;  xvi.  18.)  On  the 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  the  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia.  Afterwards  the  governors 
were  called  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  phice  of 
Praetorea  there  was  Procuratores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
lor  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
several  times  by  the  younger  Plinius  {Ep.  x. 
84,  85, '&c.).      The    chief    town    of   Bithynia, 
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properly  so  called,  or  of  the  part  west  of  Heracleia, 
was  Micomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  tiUe  of 
Metropolis  on  a  coin  of  tiie  time  of  Germanicus, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it;  but 
Nicaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  titie  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  dty  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompdus  distributed 
among  deven  mimidpalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
b.  c.  7,  had  two  metropolds  ;  Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlngonia ;  and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaming  part  of  Pontus  commenced  south 
of  Amasia,  about  the  dty  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Trapezus  {Trebi- 
tond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antouius, 
b.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a  separate  province  by  Nero,  ▲.  d.  63; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  GaUtia. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  bookb, 
which  make  the  Parthenius  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a  sepamte  division  like 
Bithynia, and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  ore  consequently 
narrowed  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Phn.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  waft  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Prusa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Amisus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae);  and  Apamcia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  recdved  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  b.  c.  45. 
Nicomedeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a  colonia  till  tlio 
third  century  a.  d.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a  common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
jealous  about  the  formation  of  dubs  and  guilds  (^ 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  assoda- 
tions,  it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Phn.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  Durin^t  the  administration 
of  the  younger  PUny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Tnyan*s  advice,  who  in  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  disposed  than  his  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  (Brusa^j  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  south  of  Brusa,  belcHigs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a  little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  (Le/'A^e),  on  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clau- 
diopolis,  originally  Bithyni  um,  was  a  Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Ins,  has  been  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
but  to  fix  precisely  a  Bouthem  boundaiy  seema 
imposbible.  r~^^^^I^ 
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The  coast  line  of  Bithynui  from  the  Rhyndocua 
\f>  the  Boeponui  contained  the  bays  of  Gins  and 
Astacus,  which  have  been  mentioned;  and  a  nanx>w 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Boeponis  separated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territory.  From  the  month 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Colpc,  which  was  vitdted 
by  Xenoplion  {At%ab,  vi.  4).  The  mouth  of  the  San* 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  east  of  the  Sangarius 
the  coast  makes  a  large  cun-e  to  the  north  as  far 
a.s  the  Acherusia  Ghorsonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Ueracleia.  The  Acherusia  Ghersonesus  is  described 
by  Xeuophon  {Anab.  vL  2).  From  Ueracleia  to  the 
promontory  Garambb  {Kerempe)  the  coast  has  a 
general  £N£.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Btllaens,  and  east  of  the 
Billaeus  the  city  of  Anmstris  on  tlie  coast  From 
Gape  Garambis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  the  pro- 
nxmtory  Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  (^ 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  {Sinttb),  Between 
Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ualys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a  curve,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Ualys  is  near  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  the  promontory  of  Lepte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Ualys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A  bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  sonth  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Ualys,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (SSomlnm). 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amasia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a  much  longer  course  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown;  but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  Pontus. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bitliynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastwanl  from  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  eahy 
to  say  how  hr  tlie  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  Asia  have  a  general  etstem  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a  general  northern  course  to  tlie  sea. 
A  large  part  df  tlie  course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
lie  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Arganthonius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Asta- 
cus  and  Gius.  The  Onnenium  of  Ptolemy  ia  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassyi  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Ualys,  a 
k>fty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nico- 
medcia  and  the  Sangarius  is  the  lake  Sabtmjat  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certainly  tlie  lake 
which  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  golf  of  Astacus 
by  a  canal  {Ep,  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [Ascakia] 
on  which  Nicaea  stands  is  larger  than  lake  Sabanja, 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  lake  of  AhuUionte,  through  which  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows,  is  also  a  mountam  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fish.  This  is  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  does  not  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  port  of  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  countij,  and 
contains  some  fertile  i^ns.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  whi<'h 
commence  in  thecountry  north  of  Nicomedeia(/2m«/), 
and  extend  nearly  to  BcH  on  the  Sangarins.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Saiigariu:^. 
The  places  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  east  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a  wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  part  One  great  rood  ran  tXoa^ 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 
Heraclea,  Amastris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Ambus. 
A  rood  ran  from  Ghrysopolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,toNicomedeia, 
But  there  is  no  rwid  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  directicm, 
except  those  that  run  a  considerable  distance  fh>ni 
the  coast,  a  fact  which  sliows  the  mountainous  clia- 
racter  of  the  inteiior  of  Bithynia. 

There  b  a  paper  'in  the  London  Gtog.  Journal , 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Aiusworth,  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Constantinople  by  Heraclea  to  Angora^  which  con  • 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  the  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITUY'NIUM  (Bidib^ioir:  Eth,  TSiBwitli,  BiOv- 
ftd-njs),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lyin^ 
above  Tins,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  iu 
cheese.  (Plin.  xL  42 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  tt.  SoXwvcfo.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Uadrian,  as  Pausanius  telb  us  (viii.  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  b  beyond,  by  which  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  he 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithynians 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineis.  If  thb  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a  Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Gbiudio- 
poUs,  a  name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Gramer,  Asia  Minor j  vol.  i. 
pi  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  Dion  Gassius  (Ixix.  11.  ed. 
Reimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  luuno 
of  Bithynium  and  GUudiopolis  abo.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithynium 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  thb  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (^A$ia  Minor^  p.  309);  and  he  con- 
cludes from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  £ur  fipom  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
thb  b  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  pUoes  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Plmy  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seems 
probable  that  GUudiopolb  was  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billaeus;  and  thb  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy*ft 
dctennination  of  Cbudiopolis.  ^G.  L.] 
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BITURIGES. 

BITTTRIGES.  Livy  (v.  34)  represents  the  Bi- 
toriges  m  the  chief  people  of  Gallia  Celtica  in  the 
time  of  Tarqainios  Priscus.  Thcj  gave  a  king  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  was  Amhigatos. 
Livy  calls  the  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  follows  Caesar's  division  (i.  1);  but  in 
the  time  of  Ambigatos,  the  name  Celdca  must 
have  comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  perhaps  all  Transalpina  Gallia. 
However,  the  list  of  peoples  whom  Livy  represents  as 
emigrating  into  Italy  under  Bellovesus,  the  nephew 
of  Ambigatns,  comprehends  only  those  who  were 
within  the  limits  of  Caesar's  Celtica;  and  among  the 
emigrants  were  Bituriges.  In  Caesar's  time  (vii.  5) 
the  Bitoriges  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aedui,  and  the  boundary  between  them  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  D'AnviUe  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  correspond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Bourges^  which  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
vmce  of  Berri  into  a  part  of  Bourbonnois,  and  even 
into  Touraine.  The  Bituriges  were  altogether  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Indrey  and  the  greater  part  <^  that  of  the  CAer,  were 
within  theur  territory.  Caesar  describes  their  capital 
Avaricnm  (^Bovrge$\  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
allGaUia(vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Verdngetorix  (b.c.  52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avaricum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
turiges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  confederates,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Bituriges 
mtreated  earnestly  that  Avaricum  might  be  ex- 
cepted; and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Verdn- 
getorix, it  was  resolved  that  Avaricum  should  be 
defended  against  Caesar.  [Avaricum.] 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190) 
and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  indicates  the  place  which  was  reserved  fas  the  re- 
presentatives of  these  people  at  the  games ;  and  it 
occurs  in  several  other  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191);  and 
Caoar  (A  G.  vii.  22),  when  describmg  the  siege  of 
Avaricum,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  they  had 
great  iron  works  (magnae  ferrariae)  in  their  country. 
(Comp.  Rntilius,  Itin.  i.  351 :  '*  Non  Biturix  hurgo 
potior  strictnra  metallo.**)  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bituric  wines,  and  also  Coin  • 
mella;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisd. 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  [Aquitakia],  and  Pliny  calls 
them  **  liben,"  a  term  which  implies  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  under  Roman  govemmeDt,  the  na- 
tora  of  which  is  now  well  nnderstood.  [G.L.] 
,      BITU'RIGES  CUBL     [Bitumqes.] 

BITUTUGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p.  190)  says 
that  the  Garorme  flows  between  the  Bituriges  called 
losd  and  the  Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ;  for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only 
people  «f  a  different  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them ;  and  they 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  (Bordeatix). 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
name  is  Ubisd,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  >^bisd  in  the 
old  Latin  translation.  Ausonius  (^MoteOa,  v.  438) 
has  the  form  Vivisci :  "  Vivisca  dncens  ab  origine 
gentem.*^    An  inscription  is  also  mentiooed  as  hav- 
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ing  been  found  at  BordeoMXy  with  the  words :  "  Genio 
dvitatis  Bit.  Viv.;**  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisd,  whibh 
he  calls  Noviomagus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivi&ci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  also  *'  liberi.'*  It  was  a  wine 
country  in  the  Roman  period,  as  it  is  now.    [G.  L.] 

BIZCTNE  (BiC<6yri:  Eih,  Bifc^mj),  a  town  cl 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  betweeu 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  L  p.  54,  vii 
p.  3 id;  Pomp.  MeU,  iL  2.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Stepli. 
Byz.  s.  v.;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon. 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  who  calls  it  Bizd.)  [L.  S.] 

BIZYA  (BiO^:  Eth.  Biivn¥6s),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Astl.  (Steph. 
Byz.  9.  r.;  Solin.  10;  PUn.  iv.  18.)  [L.  &] 


COIN  OF  BIZYA. 

BLABIA.     [Blavia.] 

BLAE'NE  (BAanv^),  a  fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  pbices  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [Bithynia.]  He  mentions  it  witli 
Domanitis,  through  which  the  Amnias  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 

BLANDA  (BAciySa),  a  city  of  Lucania,  mentionetl 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  inUnd  towns  of  that  province ; 
but  pkced  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  tho 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
indudes  it  in  Bruttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lucanian  dty.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10; 
Md.  u.  4;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  70.)  The  Tab.  Pent, 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  tiie  coast  of  Lucania: 
the  adjoining  names  are  corrupt ;  but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  pkce 
Bhinda  at  or  near  the  modem  ManUea,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  PoU- 
castro,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  andent 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Policastro  (tlio 
ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  I^um, 
the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluvcr. 
p.  288;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANIXyNA  {Itin.  AnL)  or  BLANOm  (BAa- 
i^wyo,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  10),  a  town  of  Libumia  in  11- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  be^een  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARIACUM  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Atuaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Aduatuca 
{Tongem)  and  Noviomagus  {Nymegen),  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  nules  from  Atuaca  to 
Blariacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerick  un 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.  j 

BLASCON  (BXdffKiav).  Strabo  (p.  181)  pUu^es 
this  small  island  dose  to  the  Sigixun  hill,  or  Sitinm, 
as  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gallicus  Siniia 
into  two  parts.  (Groskurd,  Trans.  Strab.  i  p.  312.) 
The  name  Setium  or  Stinm  appairs  in  the  modern 
)igitized  by  V       »  »  ^ 
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name  CetU,  thoagh  the  promoDtoiy  \b  west  of  Celte. 
Blascon  is  Brtaccn^  a  small  island  or  n)ck  about  half 
a  mile  irom  the  coast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  menti(»ied  br  Avienns  (Or.  Afar.  t.  6()0. &c.)  and 
bj  Plinj.  Ptolemj  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  but  the  ishind  Agathe  does  not 
exist    (D'Anville,  AToiice,  &c.)  [G.L.] 

BLASTOPHOENICES.     [Bastbtani.] 

BLATUM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerarj.  Ljring  immediately  north 
of  Luguvallum  (^CttrUsU)^  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
dlebyt  where  Roman  remains  occor  at  the  present 
time.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLAUDUS  (BAavdos),  a  place  in  Phrygia,  men> 
tioned  bj  Stephanus  («.  v.  BXavSof)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancjra,  Strabo 
says:  "  They  had  a  strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
doe,  towards  Lydia.**  This  does  not  tell  us  much. 
Forbiger  thinks  that  Blandos  is  very  probably  BoUu^ 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  {Royal  Gtog.  Joum.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.     [Ancyra.]         [G.L.] 

BLAUNDUS  (BAoDvSos),  a  phice  m  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  Blaeandrus  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (i2e- 
searcheSf  4c.  vol  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundus 
at  Sulehuinli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  SUj  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighbo'iring  village  of  Gdbek^  an  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  SuUi- 
manli .  It  begins  Blaui^€wy  MoKcSovwr,  and  speaks 
of  the  BouAt}  and  Ariftos.  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KovaZparov  (Qua- 
drati).  Another  inscription,  given  by  Arundell,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvins  Crispus,  and 
a  Greek  translation  (towto  to  lufinxttov  KKfipoyofwis 
ovK  aKo\ov9ri<rw)  of  the  usual  Roman  monumental 
formuUi,  "  hoc  monumentum  heredes  non  sequitur." 
From  this  it  appears  that  Roman  Uw  had  found  a 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a  small 
Iragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  Suleimanliy 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropolis  at  Stdeimanii,  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of  a  theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  "  a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  port  of 
which  is  still  remaining."  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheinm  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupter  at  Azani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a  considerable  place. 

Arundell  (^Discoveries  m  Ana  Minor ^  voL  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a  view  of  SidetmcmU^  and  a  pkw  of  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  (m  the 
road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Philadelphia,  a  {^ace 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila^ 
delphia;  and  Arundell  concludes  that  Suleimanli  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Arundell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KAcu^i^ouScwi'. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notiliae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a  corruption  of  Blaun- 
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dus  and  Aludda.  Certamly,  the  name  Ahidda,  in 
the  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicious. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arunddl  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumham. 
Mr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumham*s  was  that  which  had 
been  ^Ir.  Borrell's.  Lord  Ashbumham  s  is  said  to 
be  lost  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaundus,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Gobekf  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaundus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B  is  curious,  fn*  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (jSpor^y,  fiopris,  for 
instance).  He  observes,  that  **  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Cknudda.**  "  Su- 
Icimanli^  he  adds,  *^  is  nearly  on  the  direct  fine  of 
road  between  Philadelphia  and  Kutah^fuhf  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel."  The  question  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined ;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
Suleimanii  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  iBlaye),  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  load  from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux) 
to  Mcdiolanum  of  the  Santones,  or  SaitUes,  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  acc(»ding  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Bkvium  and>  Blavatum,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (Epist. 
10)- 

Aut  iteratarum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Fert  militarem  ad  BUviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  eitlier 
with  the  Itinerary  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubt^l. 

The  Blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet^  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BA^/iucr,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  819;  Blemyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  Soliu.  iii.  4;  Mela,  i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  §  17;  Bleinyes,  Avien.  DucripL  Orb, 
v.  239;  Blemyi,  Prise  Perieg.  209;  Claud.  Nil  v. 
19),  wei-e  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  history.  Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geogra]^er  was 
C(Mnpiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  S.  and  E.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapua 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a  nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispensed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strahon.  xvii.  p.  786;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  brin^  them  as  far  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syene 
with  such  formidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  amiieat. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastoral  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifWi  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  tlw  Arabian  hills  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merchants  of  the  caravau-tnUHc  with  d»ad  of 
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the  name  of  Bleinyes;  and  travellers  brought  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  and  Syria  the  ipost  exaggerated 
rpporta  of  thcnr  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
graphy 83  one  of  those  fabulous  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Gammantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (See  Augustin,  Cw.  D.  xvL 
8 .)  According  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7),  tliey  were 
*n  Aethiopian  people  of  a  somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  fint  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  a.  d  250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.  505,  ed.  Bomi.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  VopLbctis  (il  tire/tan,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  A.  D.  S74,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ceding  to  Uiem  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  even  these  concessions  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  Sk^  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
from  the  Theblid.     (Procop.  B,  Pert,  i.  19.) 

BLEMI'NA.    [BKLEimiA.] 

BLE'NDIUM.     [Cahtabbi.] 

BLERA(BX^pa :  Eth.  Bleranns),  a  dty  of  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (rrSXix^ai)  of 
the  province.  (Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; 
Ptd.  iiL  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
corrupted  into  Olera)  in  the  TabuU,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  very  confused)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  CUndia  betweeh  Forum  Clodii 
3Uid  Tnsomia  (To$ctmeU(i)i  a  position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  viUage  of  Bieda^  about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterbo:  a  name  which  is  evidently 
but  a  slight  corruption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 
BkdanL 

No  further  information  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  :  but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  yean  discovered  at  Bieda, 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
tdte  with  the  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  bounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  precipitous  banks  of  volcanic  tufo.  The  soft 
rock  oif  which  these  clif&  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  dedd^y  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
anrhitectural  facades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Castel  dAsto  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decorations.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
as  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Necropolis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
arch,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  certainly  of  Roman  construction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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found  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Deaiiis*s  EUrutia^  vul.  L 
pp.260— 272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britam,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  (Usk)^  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town.  [R.  G.  L.l 

BLETISA.     [Vettones.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAoMciov),  a  place  in  GaUtia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotarus  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addi-esscd 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  (pro 
Reg.  DeioL  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Lucdum  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aowttov. 
But  tlie  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo  s 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

BOACTES  (Bo<tKTi7f,  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a  confluent  of  the  Macra  or  Magra  :  hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the^  Vara^  the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  CMavari,  and  flows  through 
a  transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Magra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.    [E.  H.  B.l 

BOAE.     [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.    [LocRia] 

BOCANI.     [Taprobane.] 

BCCANUM  HE'MERUM  (BoKoyhy  fjfifpoy), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20^  long.,  iftid  29  J«  N.  lat., 
is  supposed  by  some  gec^niphers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Marocco^  where  ancient  ruins  are  found : 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberp, 
Speechio  Geogrqfico  et  Statistico  deU  Impero  di 
Morocco,  p.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

BO'CAKIS.     [Sauimis.] 

BODENCUS.    [Padvs.] 

BODERIA     [Bodotria.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.    [Industria.] 

BODIONTICI,  a  Gallic  people  described  by  Phny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  the  empei-or  Galba.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  {Digne),  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne.     [Avantici  ]  [G.  L.] 

BODO'TRIA,  the  Firih  of  Forth,  m  SooUaiid. 
(Tac  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODU'NI.     [DoBUKi.] 

BOEAE  (Bouxl:  Eth,  BouCrfjt),  a  town  m  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  (JBoiaruchs  niKms).  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pans.  iii. 
22.  §  1 1 .)  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthcro- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
Aescukpius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Aesctilapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Vatika.  (Pans.  L  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 
§  7,  iii.  22.  §  11,  seq. ;  ScyUx,  p.  17  ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  Plm.  iv.  6.  s.  9;  Boblaye, 
RechercheSy  &c  p.  98.) 

BOEBE  (Bof«i7,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  ki«w  that  it  was  Ja^  the  Gortyniuu 
iigitized  by  v^jOC 
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district;  a  village  called  Bobia,  near  the  edge  of  tlie 
plain  of  Metard^  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashley,  Trav,  voL  I  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Bo(«n:  Eth,  Botfc^f,  iem.  Boi^tf),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessalj,  mentioned  bj  Homer, 
and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Bokbeis  Lacus  (Boi^tr  hlfuni,  Horn.  IL 
ii.  712;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii ;  also  Boitfia  \l/<yn, 
Eurip.  Ale,  590;  and  Bot^Mit,  Find.  Pyth,  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  freqoentlj  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  but  the  name  of  the  town  rarely  occurs. 
The  lake  recelTes  the  rivers  Onchestus,  Amyrus,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  but  has  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  u  called 
"  Ossaea  Boebeis"  by  Lncan  (vii.  176).  Athena  is 
said,  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (iu  2.  11)  speaks  of  **  sanctae  Boebeidos 
undae."  The  kke  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  calletl  Karla  from  a  viHage  which  has 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  present  a  large  quan> 
tity  of  fibh,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers^  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Bol^  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a  fngment  of  Arches- 
tratus  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (viL  p.  311,  a.).  The 
same  writei*  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  oo  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Rdprena  and  Kandlia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  ^oAv^ifAordtnf  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripides  (^c);  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Petra  are  probably  the  Bot^MtSof 
KpnfUfol  alluded  to  by  Pindar  (/.  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  "  It  occupied  a  hdght  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [of  KarkiUa]^  slopmg  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a  steep  fid!  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  quadrangular  blodka  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
pla^,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference-.**  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  iz.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  xi.  503,  530;  Liv.  zxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
B.  15;  Ov.  Met  viL  231 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  pp.  421 — 431.) 

BOEBE'IS  LACUa    [Boebb.] 

BOEO'TIA  (Bourria :  Eth.  Bourr6$),  one  of  the 
political  di\'isions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Lociis  and  Phods  on  the 
norSi,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  £u- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  large  hollow  badn,  shut  in  qd  the 
south  by  Mts.  Cithaeron  and  Fames,  on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Hdioon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
east  by  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Opun- 
tian range,  which  extend  along  the  Euripus 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapium  as 
fiur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  This  basin  how- 
ever  is  not  an  uniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoum  and  Phoeni- 
dum  or  Sphingium,  which  run  acroes  the  country 
from  the  Euboran  sea  to  Mt.  Helicoo.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Cepbissus 
and  its  tributaries,  the  waters  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copais:  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopns, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie  Euboean  seau 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  broken  mtn 
smaller  \'aHies  and  plains.  The  surface  of  Boeotia 
contains  11 19  square  miles,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Clinton. 

I.  Northern  Boeotia. 

1.  Basin  of  the  Copait  and  its  svhterraneoHs 
Channels,  —  This  district  b  endosed  by  roountsins 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  vallies  of  Stympsluti 
and  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  subter- 
raneous channels  called  katavdthra  in  the  limestone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavdthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Mt.  Ptoum,  about  four  or 
five  miles  across.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
i^eceptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Ce- 
phissus,  which  finds  its  way  into  this  phun  through 
a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phods,  and  recdres  in 
BcMBotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt  He- 
licon and  its  offshoots.  It  flows  in  a  south-easteriy 
direction  towards  the  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  tlie  lake.  If  tliese  katav6thra  were  suflident  to 
caiTy  off  tlie  waters  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a  lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copab  almost  entirely 
disappears;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a  lake.  CoL  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  fiill,  describes  it 
as  **a  large  yellow  swamp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguislied  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a  continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  |Jaoe 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
daiy  between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  firma  b  here 
studded  m  greater  numbers  than  usual"  {Tow  in  • 
Creece,  vol  L  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavdthra  of  the  lake  Copab  b 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  the 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  Uieir 
separate  outlets,  there  are  only  four  main  channels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  mountfuns  {Clomo)  and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ;  and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  dde  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingium 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
three  katav<$thra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  waUs  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a  subtemneous  coune  of  neariy 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapkl  stream  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  kataviSthrum  on  the  east  skle  &U8  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  SkroponM,  the  ancient  Anthedon. 
The  fourth  katav6thrum,  as  mentioned  above,  flows 
under  Mt  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  From 
Hylica  there  b  probably  a  subternmeous  channd 
into  the  small  bke  of  Moritti  or  Pandinmif  and 
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from  the  latter  another  channel  flowing  under  ML 
Messapiom  into  the  Enboean  §ea. 

These  katavdthra  were  not  suflkient  to  cany  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  consequently  often 
inundated  the  surrounding  plain.  The  tradition  of 
the  Ogygian  deluge  probably  refers  to  such  an  inun- 
dation; and  it  is  also  related  that  a  Boeotian  Athens 
and  Eleusis  were  also  destroyed  by  a  similar  ca- 
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lamity.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Paus.  \x,  24.  §  2.)  To 
guard  against  this  duiger,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  district  constructed  at  a  very  early  period  two 
artificial  Emissarii  or  Tunnels,  of  which  the  direction 
may  still  be  distinctly  traced.  One  of  them  runs 
from  the  <>astem  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  carrieci 
through  the  rock  as  far  as  Upper  Laryrona,  almoefc 
parallel  to  the  central  of  the  three  kataT6tJira  nien-^ 
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1.  The  Lake  Copnis. 

2.  The  L«kc  Hyfica. 

3.  The  lake  now  called  Moriizf  or 

Parallmni. 

4.  The  River  CephiMun. 

h.  Mt.  Phicium  or  Sphiiigium. 
€L  M>.  Ptoum. 
7.  Mt.  Meuapium. 


8.  Orchomenus. 

9.  Aiplcdon. 

10.  Copae. 

11.  Acraephia. 

12.  Haliartus. 

13.  Alalcoinenae. 
M.  Coroneia. 

15.  Laryinna. 


16.  Upper  Larynina. 

17.  Anthedon. 
IK.  Salganeus. 
19^  Chalia. 

20.  Aulis. 

21.  Chalcii. 

22.  The  Euripus  or  Channel  of 

Euboea. 


The  preceding  map,  copied  from  Forchhammer*s  Hellentka^  is  designed  more  particularly  to  show  the 

course  of  the  subterraneous  channels  which  drained  the  lake  Copais.     Those  marked  - are  the 

katavothra  or  natural  channels ;  tliose  marked  jria.it  Pi::^  are  the  artificial  emissarii  or  timnels. 


tioned  above;  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  with 
about  twenty  vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  These  shafts  are  now  choked 
lip,  but  the  apertures,  about  four  feet  square,  ai-e  still 
visible.  The  deepest  of  them  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  from  100  to  150  feet  deep.  The  second  tunnel 
unites  the  lakes  Copais  and  Uylica,  running  under 
the  pUin  of  Acraepluum,  and  is  much  shorter.  As 
the  whole  pbun  is  now  cultivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  shafU)  are  more  difiicult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
hammer  counted  eight,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all. 

These  two  great  works  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  what  is  ciJled  the  heroic  age. 
Respecting  the  time  of  their  execution  history  is 
silent;  but  we  may  safely  assign  them  to  the  old 
Ninyae  of  Orchomenus,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  it  waa  partly  through  these  tunnels 
that  Orchomenus  detained  much  of  its  wealth;  for 
while  they  were  in  full  operation,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  lake  Copius  was 
a  rich  plain.  These  tunnels  are  said  to  have  been 
stopped  up  by  the  Theban  hero  Heracles,  who  by  this 
means  inundated  the  lands  of  the  Minyae  of  Orcho- 
menus (Diod.  iy.  18;  Paus.  ix.  38.  §  5;  Polyaen. 


i.  3.  §  5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
power  of  the  Minyae  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thus  became  gradually  choked  up.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  to  clear 
them  out,  and  partially  succeeded  in  his  task ;  but  the 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted,  and  the  tunnels 
again  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  ix.p.407.)  Stralx) 
states  that  Crates  cleared  out  the  katavdthra,  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  those  natural  channels  were 
ever  choked  up;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has 
confounded  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunnels,  as 
many  modem  writers  also  have  done.  (The  bei>t 
account  of  the  katav6thra  and  timnels  of  the  bdce 
Copais  is  given  by  Forchhammer,  HeUenika^  p.  159, 
seq. ;  comp.  Grote,  vol.  ii.  sub  fin.) 

The  lake  Copais  (Kc^vots  Kipivii)  was  in  more 
ancient  times  called  Cephissis  (K^to-a/s  A//*vi7, 
Hom.  //.  V.  709;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407),  from  the  river 
of  tliis  name.  It  also  bore  separate  denominations 
from  tlie  towns  situated  upon  it,  Haliartus,  Orcho- 
menus, Onchestus,  Acraephia,  and  Copae  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  became 
the  general  one,  because  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  basin,  upon  which  Copae  stood,  was  the  deep- 
est part.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  lake  was 
380  stadia  in  circumference;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  exact  statement  respecUng  its  extent. 
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since  it  varied  so  much  at  difTerent  times  of  the  year 
and  in  different  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  east* 
em  sides  its  extent  is  limited  bj  a  range  of  heights, 
but  on  the  opposite  quaiter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundaiy  to  its  size. 

2.  Mountaina.  —  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  betvr«>en  the  lake,  the  Cephissus, 
and  the  Assus,  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  mountains,  offithoots  of  Mt. 
Chlom6,  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hythan- 
TEIUM  (rh  *T<t>QrTt7oy  5poj,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  (L  c.)  that  Orchcmenus 
was  situated  on  Htphahteium  ;  but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt  Acx)NnuM  (rh  *Kic6mtov  5pof ),  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  ojf  Uyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedtuum  (rh  'M<t\uiv  or  'HSiJ- 
Aciov  6pos^  Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Dem.  de  Fala.  Leg. 
p.  387;  VlnLSuU.  16,  foil). 

Ptoum  (ITtom*'),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  £u- 
boeau  sea  inland  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptous. 
(Paus.  ix.  23.  §  5;  HoixkI.  viii.  135;  fur  details  Fee 
Ac'RAKriiiA.)  It  is  a  long  even  ridge,  separated 
fmm  Phoenidum  or  Phicium,  mentioned  below,  by  j 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Kardhitza,  It  is  now  known  in  difierent  parts  by 
the  names  of  Paled^  Strutztna^  and  SkroponerL 

Phoenicium  {^oivUiov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
cium (♦(icioi',  Hes.  Sc.  Here  33;  ♦ik«ioi',  Apollod. 
ill.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  vX  or  Sphimgiuh  (S^irywv, 
Palaeph.  de  Incred,  7.  §  2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copus  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting Mt  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  diflTerent  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Dcttdosj 
but  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  ♦£!  is  the  Aeolic  fonn  of  ^^iyl  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  thereford  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  Thb  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  tlie  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is. a  block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
»the  lake.     (Comp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

TiLTHOSSiUM  (TtA^c&ro-MW, Strab  ix.  p. 4 13 ;  TxA- 
ipoutrioVj  Paus.  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  Tt\<pwr<raioVf  Harpocrat 
f  s.  p.),  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais,  between  the  plains  of  Haliartus  and  Coroncia, 
maybe  regarded  as  the  furthest  ofisbootof  Mr.  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphoasa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resias  is  said  to  have  died.  (Strab.,  Pans.,  IL  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra. 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Leibethrium, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  cither  side  of  the  hill.  The 
^&as8  between  Tilphossium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  A  Zagord;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it  This  pass  was  very 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
UdM  Tilphostaeum  or  Tilphuiium,  on  the  summit 
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of  the  hilL    (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg,  pp.  385,  387; 
comp.  Dwd.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Leibethrium,  one  of  the  o£Bdioots  of  Mt  Helicon, 
imd  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphossium,  now 
called  Zagordf  is  described  under  Helicon.    [Hku- 

CON.] 

Laphtstium  (Ao^o-Tior),  another  ofiyioot  of 
Mt  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  ami 
separating  the  plains  of  Coroneia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Mountain  of  Grdtniza^  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  village 
of  Grdmtza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  KaldnU.  Pausanias 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  fi^m  Coroneia,  and  as  possessing  a  teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  ha\*e  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot;  a  tradition  probably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

Thurium  (Sovptoy)^  also  called  Ortuopaguu 
(*OpB<yirdyo¥),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  rugged 
pine-sliaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.     (Plut.  StdL  13.) 

3.  Passes  across  the  Mountains. —  The  princif^al 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chaero- 
neia from  Phocis  through  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt 
Hedyilum.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  road  from 
nortbcra  (jreece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  tlie  plain 
in  which  this  city  blood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
neia.] There  was  likewise  a  pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopeus  to  Duu- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Lociis  by  a  road  load- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abae 
and  Hyarapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Eu- 
boean  sea.     (Paus.  x.  35.  ^  1.) 

4.  Rivers. — The  only  nver  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Cbpiussus  (K^- 
<pi(r<T05)f  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn.  //.  iL  522,  Hgmn.  in  ApolL  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.407, 424;  Paus.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7 ;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  348.)  It  first  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assus  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
passage  through  the  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  end  nf 
the  laike  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Larymnu, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  sevei-al  other  smaller  streams  in  tlio 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  from 
Mt  Helicon  and  its  of&hoots,  and  flowing  into  tlie 
Cephissus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  tlic 
following  have  been  preserved :  i.  MoRlUS  (Mi&pios), 
rising  in  Mt  Thurimn  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preser\*ed 
in  Mera^  a  village  in  the  valley.  (Plut  SulL  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  —  ii.  Her- 
CTWA  CEpfcuvo,  Pans.  ix.  39.  §2,seq.;  Plut  ^orr. 
Am.\%  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into — iiL  Probatia  (ITpo- 
€oria,  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  Phalarus  (^dKapos, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ;  ♦A.^opoj,  Plut  Lgs.  29),  and 
CuARius  or  CoRAUua (Kovoptos,  Strab. ix.  p. 4 II ; 
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KatpdXtoSf  Alcaens,  ap.  Strab,  I.  c),  the  former  flow- 
Inff  to  the  left,  and  the  Utter  to  the  right  of  Ooro- 
neia,  and  from  tlience  into  the  lake  Copals.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Cuarius  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  —  ri.  Isomamtus  ('I<r<{fuxvros)  or  Hopuas 
('OrAiof),  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phahiras. 
(Plut.  Lft.  29.) — vii.  Triton  (Tpirctv^  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  8)f  flowing  by  Alalcomenae  mto  the  lake  Co- 
pois.  It  was  from  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libja,  that  Athena  derived  the  stimame  of  Trito- 
i^meia.  — ;-Tiil  Ocalra  ('fticoX^a,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a  rirer  fbwing  midway  between  Haliartns  and  Alal- 
comenae, with  a  city  of  the  same  name  npon  its 
banks.  Leake  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Moont  Lcibethrium,  and  issuing  through  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphossium  and  a  rocky  peak  (vol.  ii.  p.  205).  — 
ix.  Ix>Piii8  (Ao^s,  Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
near  Haliurtus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
UTR8  {'Ovfdrris)  of  Plutarch  {Lys.  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  fell.  —  x,  xi.  Pkrmessus  {Utpfifi<nr65)  and 
Oi.^iBiiT8  ('OA/Acufs),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
Kejaldri  as  the  Permessus,  and  the  river  of  Zagard 
as  the  Olmeius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Stbol. 
ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  5 ;  Paus.  ix.  29.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
vol  ii.  p.  2 1 2.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  Uke.  The 
only  one  of  importance  b  the  Melas  (McAos),  now 
Mitvropotdtnij  names  derived  from  tlie  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
chomenns,  from  two  katav6thra,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  PluUrch  (SulL  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Elaea  by  Plutarch  (Pehp.  16>  They  fonn 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  mofe 
than  half  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  clifls  of  Orchomenus,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  Copais.  (Plut  U.  cc.; 
Pans.  ix.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
vol.  il  p.  154,  seq.)  Plutarch  says  {S-M.  20)  that 
the  Blehis  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  like  the 
Nile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melas 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus:  hence 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a  river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
others  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake;  but  ii  is  more  probable  that 
Stnbo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  Mehus  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephissus;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (PHn.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitrav. 
viiL  3;  Senec  Kd'm.  25;  Solin.  7.) 

IL  Southern  Boeotia. 

Sonthem  BoeoUa  b  divided  into  two  dbtinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumessus^  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisions  b  to  a  great  extent  a  plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands ;  the  southern  b  drained  by  the  Asopus 
and  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
Boeotia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

■L  i%Mkp/  Thebes,  —  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Thebes  b  the  lake  Hyuca  ('T\uch  Ai'm*^, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddki  or 
Idke  of  SSnemOf  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copab  by  Mt.  Phicinm  or 
Sphmginm.  Thb  bke  b  a  deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismeous  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  raonntams  which  bonnd 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  thb  Uke,  as  b 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  thb  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  bke  Hy- 
lica through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forcli- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Hylica  b  much  lower 
than  the  Copab;  which  &ct  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  ktter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  tliere  was  a  small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Moriizi  or  Paralimni,  and  tluit 
there  b  probably  a  katav6thrum  flowing  from  tlie 
Hylica  to  thb  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  ilcross 
Mount  Messapium  to  the  sea.  Thb  lake  b  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  b  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  b  uncertain.  Forch- 
hammer  calb  it  Schokmus  (^x'^^'o^^^i  Stmb.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenus  b  the  Kanavdriy  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  MUUer  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Harha  (TJ)y  KoXoviiivriv  "Ap/M  Xl/iyriWy  Aelian, 
F.  H,  iiL  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  ranning  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Ibmknus  and  Dircb,  upon  wliich  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thkbak. 
Nicander  (  Theriac.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  called 
Cnopus  (Kv&tos),  winch  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopijs  in  Dicae- 
archus  (106)  b  supposed  by  MUUer  to  be  a  fal^e 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
lying  souih-east  of  Mt  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Tbnbric  Plain  (t5  Tri»€ptKhy  ircS^r,  Strab.  ix, 
p.  413;  Pans.  ix.  26.  §  1.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  tlic  Asopus  b  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopus.]  The  only  other  rivers  in  tli« 
southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia  «n< 
the  Oebob  ('X1«p<^),  which  rises  in  Mt  Cithaeron* 
flows  by  Pbtaeae,  and  falb  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Plataeak]  ;  and  the  Thermodon  (6«pfu58a>i', 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paus.  ix.  19.  §  3),  which  rises  in 
Mt  Hypatns,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  b  the  plain  of  Pb-. 
taeae,  forming  a  lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Euboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hilb  separating  £e  pkin  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumessus,  b  a  low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falb  of  these 
hilb  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts  —  the  pbin  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  pkun  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  b  now  called  Stfro, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt, 
Pames  that  there  b  only  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  that  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  il  p.  22 1 .)    The  phiin  of  Oropus,  which 
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physicallj  belonged  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  tlie 
Boeotian  side  of  Mt.  Fames,  was  erentnally  conquered 
bj  the  Athenians,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Oropus.^ 

The  name  of  Teomessns  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insnlatad  heigfat  a  Kttle  to  the  north 
of  tha  nmgB,  upon  which  was  a  town  bearing  the 
Mine  name,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §§  1,  2;  HonL  ffynm.  in 
ApoJL  228;  Euiip.  PAoen.  1107;  Strab.iz.  p.  409; 
Steph.  B.  *.t>.) 

The  mountain  called  Htpatus  CTiraToy,  Pans. 
!X.  19.  §  3)  bounded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.   Its  modem  name  is  Somato  or  Siiamata. 

Messapium  (Viwffdatiof\  lying  between  Hypatus 
and  the  Euripus,  now  called  Khtypd.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Aesch. 
Agam.  293;  Paus.  ix.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  p. 405.) 

Crryckium  (KfipvKtioy^  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Teumessus  descending  down  to  Ta- 
nagra. 

The  important  passes  across  Mts.  Glthaeron  and 
Paroes,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329, 330]. 

III.    CUMATB  AND   PRODUCTS. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  (hi  Vent.  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a  Boeotian  winter 
(6{p.  et  Dies,  501,  seq.);  and  the  troth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
Ihxn  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  AiJiens  and  Attica^  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  snow 
sometimes  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  countiy  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for. 
the  cultivation  of  com ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  com.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  de  Caut.  Pkmt.  iv.  9.  §  5,  Hi$t,  Plant, 
viii.  4.  §  15.)  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  nuisse.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Thespiae;  and  firam  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent horses,  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  tliat  the  vine  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  the  le- 
gends represent  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25. 

§1) 

From  tlie  mountains  on  the  eastern  .coast  of 
Beeolia,  as  well  asframtli«e«  the  o^osite  coast 
of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  vexy  early  tinea. 
The  Boeotian  swords  and  Aonian  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  mountains  also  yielded  bisck  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a  sombre  appeanuice, 
very  different  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  ot  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter  s  eartli  was  found 
near  Aulis.    (Paus.  ix.  19.  §  S.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-reed  (5owt|),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
hike  Copais.  (Find.  P^tk.  xii.  46;  Theophr.  HuL 
PlanL  iv.  12 ;  PUn.  xvi.  35.  s.  66 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marches  of  the  Copais  were  frequently  coveted  with 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market.  (Aristoph.  Achwn.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  tile  lake  Copais  were,  however,  most  prized  by 
the  Athenians;  they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
**  hirge,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion." (Aristoph.  Poc.  1005;  Adtam,  880,  seq.; 
Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  I..eake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreii^i 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Acham,  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
found  at  I^badeiai  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenus;  but  he  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a  single  mde-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  thai 
of  Thebes,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  tliem 
in  every  direction.     (Mure,  vul.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aones,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
Ixibly  Leleges  and  others  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ;  Paus.  ix.  5 ;  Lycophr.  644, 786, 1209.)  Men- 
tion  is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gephyraei,  and  Phlegyae, 
who  are  spoken  of  under  theur  respective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribes,  there  were  two  others, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rulers 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeones,  —  the 
former  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  ktter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  work ;  and  accordingly  we  pasa 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pehisgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Muttab;  Orchomknxts;  Thebab.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Orcho- 
menus was  originally  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
dties,  though  it  was  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boeotia, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  country  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleys,  almost  leads  one  to 
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expect  the  divimon  of  the  country  into  two  great  po- 
litical leagnes,  with  Orchomenns  and  Theb^  as  the 
respective  heads  of  each. 

Sixtj  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Thncydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  population  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
soathem  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Paga- 
saean  golf,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Ame,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  hy  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
ftaid  to  have  come  from  Thesprotia.  These  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  penetrated  southwards,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 
1.  12;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Minyans  and 
Cadineans  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  incorporated  with  the  conquering  race.  A 
difficulty  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  £Eict  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
against  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeones  {IL  iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii.. 
680);  while  at  the  time  lif  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Ihad,  and  their  chieftains,  Peneleus, 
Leitns,  Arcesilaus,  Prothenor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with  the 
AeoGc  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
mg  to  this  it  would  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  anid  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
tiie  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  time.  But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Hoooer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
poet  with  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (l  c.) 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  bailed  against  Troy. 

Bat  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
tliat  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period 
ail  the  cities  were  inliabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome- 
nns among  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
other  ancient  races  had  ahnost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  most  important  of  these  ciiies  funned  a  political 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho« 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent upon  them,  thei-e  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  bnt  their  names  are  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  Mtiller  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia, 
Coroneia,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
thedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  Chaliar  Onchestns,  and 
Eleutherae.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropus, 
whidi  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  ana  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  c.  519. 
The  affiurs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  two 
bong  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Delium  (b.  a  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tarchs (Thuc  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
(hat  the  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a  religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pamboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  the  management 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  for  their  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  DicL  of  Ant.  art.  Boeotarches, 

The  politiod  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  separate  towns;  and  evea 
the  events  reUting  to  the  general  histmy  of  the 
countiy  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  tlie 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Ghaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335),  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Bomans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns;  of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Romans. 
(PUn.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
prc)ached  them  with  this  failing,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  &yaur0i}(rTa.  (Dem.  de  Coron. 
p.  240,  de  Pac,  p.  6 1.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosphere  (file  de  Fat,  4  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probably  as  much  owing  to  the  krge 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  Boiorrfa  %s  and  Bou^u>»' 
oSs,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  tlie 
time  of  Pindar.  (01  v\.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than-  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
(**  Omnes  Boeoti  magis  firmitati  corporis  qnam  in- 
genii  acumini  inserviunt ,**  Com.  Nep.  Ale.  ii.;  Kod. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dih- 
tinction  in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  desen'e  the  universal  condenmation 
which  the  Atlienians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  valiies  of  Mt  Helicon  a  taste  fur  music  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Bouiniov  ols\  and  Hesiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plutaroh,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufHcient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towns. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  with  Orchomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Orchomenus;  Tegyra;  Aspledon;  Ol- 
1IONE8;  Copae;  Erythrae(?);  Acrabphia; 
Arnb;  Mbdbon;  Okchestus;  Hauartus;  Oca- 
lea;  TiLPUossiUM;  Alalcouenab;  Coroneia; 
Lebadeia;  Mideia.  Chabroneia  was  situated 
at  s  little  d^tance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus;  and  Cyrtone  and  Hyettus  north  of  the 
hke. 

Along  the  Euripns  from  N.  to  S.  were :  Laryhka 
and  Upper  Laryiuja,  at  one  tiine> belonging  to 
)igitized  by  VjOC 
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Locris;  Phooab;  Antrkdon;  laus  probablj  at  a 
iitUe  distance  from  the  coast,  soath  of  Anthedon ; 
Chaua;  Salganeus;  Mtcalessus  at  a  Uttle 
distance  from  the  coast;  Auus;  Cercas;  Deucjm; 
and  lastly  Oropus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  bat  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
titory  <rf  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  CiiOR- 
SRi A  upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thtsbe:  Tiphae 
or  SiPiiAB;  Creusk.  Inland  between  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotab;  Ascra;  Cbrbssus  and 
DoNACON,  both  S.  of  Ascra;  Thbspiae.  Eutresis, 
S.  of  Thespiae;  Leuctra. 

Thrbar  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  ML  Teumessus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  Hyle;  Trapheia;  Petkon  and  Schoenus. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripus  Teumessus; 
Glisas;  Cnopia  and  Harma.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
mi  a  b  and  Therapnab. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
messus and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Plataeae;  Hy- 
8IAR;  Erythrae;  Scolus;  Sidae;  Eteonus  or 
ScARPiiE;  Eleum;  Tanaora;  Pherae;  Oexo- 

rilYTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
MUller,  OrchomenoSy  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Ency- 
clopddU,  vol.  xi.;  Forchhammer,  HeUemka^  Berlin, 
1837,  a  work  of  great  value;  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i. :  Raoul-Rochette,  Svr  la  forme,  4^.  de  litat 
federatif  de*  Beotiens,  in  Mhn.  de  VAcad.  des 
Jnacr.y  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq.;  Klfitz,  de  Foedere 
BoeoticOf  Berol.  1821 ;  ten  Brenjei,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  Aw- 
turicum  exhibens  historiam  reipublicae  Boeotorum, 
Groning.  1836.) 


COIN  OF  BOEOTIA. 

BOn,  a  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  SL  Bernard.  Theu*  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the 'territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  SaSne 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Khine  {B.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Jmn  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a  territoiy  m  the 
countiy  of  the  Aedui  (A  O,  i.  28,  vii.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D*AnvilIe  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  AlHer  and  the  Loire,  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a  town  unknown  to  us.  Walc- 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerre  (Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contndicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  (fi.  0.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).    The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia 
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according  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  but  the 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  Is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (^Hiet.  iL  61X  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny's  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lugdunensls,  of  ^  intus  Hedui  federati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,**  phu»i  the  Boii 
between  the  Camutes  and  the  Senones,  and  agrees 
with  Walckenacr's  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  fai  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augustae  or  Tarbellicae 
{Dax)  to  Bordeamx.  The  name  is  placed  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Boman  miles  from  Bordeaux.  These 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Pagfs  de 
BuchjOrBougetf  as  Walckenaer  calls  them  (GSog.  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a  place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
that  Tete  de  Buck,  on  the  Bassin  dArcachoHj  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  doni 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. :  and  besides  tliis,  the  Tele, 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux,  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  mentioned  alxn^e.  They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Padus  already  occupieil 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insubres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396.  (Corn.  Kci>. 
ap,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  According  to  Appian  QCelf. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  b.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeat*^ 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius;  but  Polybius  repi-o- 
sents  them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destruction  <»f 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event^  they  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  b.  c.  283,  and  wera  defeated  together 
with  them  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated,  con. 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  to  wliich  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  territory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  tliem  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  txallic  war  of  b.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were  supported 
by  tiie  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (Pol.  iL  20 
-—31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  Uidr  allies, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  coin> 
pelled  soon  after  to  a  nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  218)  did  not  ^-ait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
tlie  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  colony  tif 
Phicentia.  (PoL  iiL  40 ;  Liv.  xxi  25 ;  Appian, 
Annib,  5.)  The  same  year  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia; 
and  two  yeara  afterwards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Postumius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
territory  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.  (Pol.  iii.  67 ;  Liv.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punio 
War,  the  Boii  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  of 
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the  Gaob  under  Hanulcu',  and  die  deetnictaon  of 
Placentia,  in  b.  a  200  (Liv.  xzzi.  2,  10),  and  from 
this  time,  daring  a  period  of  ten  jean,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defieatB,  thej  continned  to  cany  on 
the  contest  against  Bome,  sometimee  single-handed, 
hat  more  fiminentlj  in  alliance  with  the  Insahrians 
and  the  ndghbonring  tribes  of  Ligarians.  At  length, 
in  B.  a  191,  they  were  completelj  reduced  to  sub- 
mismon  bj  Scipio  Nasica,  who  pat  half  theur  popa- 
ktion  to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Lir.  Trxii.  29 — 81,  zzxiiL  86,  37, 
zxxvr.  21,  46,  47,  zzxv.  4,  5,  22,  zxxvi.  88 — 40.) 
In  order  to  secnre  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Romans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
BoDouia,  and  a  few  years  later  (b.  a  188)  those  of 
Motina  and  Parma.  The  oonstraction  in  b.  a  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminnm  to  Pla- 
centia, afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
most  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result 
(Liv.  zzxvii.  57,  zzziz.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Boians  to  migrate  from 
their  oountxy  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a  refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nonia,  hi  a  portion  of  the  modem  Bohemia,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a  oentoiy,  but  were  ultamatelyezterminated  by  the  Da- 
eians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213,  viL  pp.  304, 813.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  apeople  that 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
p.216;Plin.iii.l5.s.20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
oTthe  territoiy  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  othor  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Ltvy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boii  as  if  they  were  oontermi- 
nous  with  the  Ligurians  on  thor  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  Une  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pfreesly  speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Panpa,  Mu- 
tina,  and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senoues.  But  the  limit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Boman  arms  sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people ;  and  after  so  many 
campaigna,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  theur 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  agamst  Scipio  Nasica. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
ooraprised  112  different  tribes  {ap.  PUn,  L  c).  Nor 
wen  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  dviUzation. 
Polybius,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gauls)  as  inhaUtuig  only  unwalled  viUages, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arts  ei^cept  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (PoL  iL  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  aceount 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
predoQs  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A  large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
iiave  hetia  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  tlie  Litana  Silva  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
armies.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  22;  Frontin.  StraL 
i.6.§4.)  [E.  H.B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  m  which 
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Marobodnus  resided.  (Tell  Pat  iL  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  *'home  of  the 
Boii/' BotenAeim,  B^fteim,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  &] 

BOIODU'RUM  (BotSihvpw:  lumlaeU),  a  town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opjposite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  Inn  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (PtoL  iil  18.  §  2;  Notit  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  249;  Eugipp.  ViL  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
brnlt  by  the  Boii  [L.  S.] 

BOIUM  (Boi^v),  a  town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Dorio  tetrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  pUused  by  Leake  near  MdrioldteM,  (Thuc 
L  107;  Scynm.  Ch.  592;  Strab. ix. p^  427 ;  S(7kx, 
p.  24;  Conon,  JVorr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13 ;  T»eU. 
ad  Lycophr.  741 ;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  15 ;  Stqih.  B. 
t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iL  pp.  91  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BuXai  Eth,  BuXa^ds,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Bome.  Its  fbon- 
dation  is  expressly  ascribed  by  Viigil  (^Aen,  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodoms  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  viL  ap.  Eutth,  Arm,  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a  Latin  dty,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  that 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  peri^  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  (^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor,  28);  and  though  livy  does  not 
notice  its  oonquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  B.a  411.  In  this  instance  the  BoUni 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  knds  of  the  neighbooiing  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  Uieir  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49 ; 
Diod.  xiu.  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a  finesh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  takoi  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postumius; 
and  it  was  on  this  occauon  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a  Roman  cdony  there,  and  portion  out  its  Umds 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  histoiy.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camilius;  but  Dio- 
doms represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2;  Diod. 
xiv.  1 17.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianuro):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume. 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeiured  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain :  it  is  commonly  placed  at  a  village 
called  Polly  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Praeneste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
"  ager  "  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  f  ioorani  and  l^bby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  LugntmOj  a  village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  PaUitrina  (Praeneste),  and  9  SE.  of 
La  Colonna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it :  and 
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ita  sittiatioD  between  the  Aeqnian  roooiitaiiis  oo  the 
one  side,  and  the  heights  of  ML  Algidos  on  the  other, 
would  neceasarilj  rrader  it  a  mihtary  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aequians  and  Latins.  (Ficoronif 
Memorie  di  Labico,  pp.  62 — 72;  Nibbj,  Dtaiond 
di  Rama,  voL  L  pp.  291—294.)  [E.  H.  BJ 

BOLAX  (B<6AaO,  a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
which  sorrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  uncertain ;  but  Leake,  judging  firom  mmilaritj 
of  name,  places  it  at  Vcl&ntzay  a  vUlage  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheins,  about  four  mUes  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb. iv.  77.  §  9, 80.  §  13;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  ('H  B6x£rh\lfi3nn),  a  Uke  in  Myg- 
donia  in  Kacedonia,  at  no  great  ^ance  Axxn  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Pers,  486;  Scjlax,  p.  27  ;  Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacuz.  il  25.)  The  Uke  empties 
itself  into  Ihe  Stxymonid  gul^  by  means  of  a  river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Anion  or  Arethusa. 
(Thua  iv.  103.)  Tbt  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  bj  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Bechius  ('Hx'^O  ^  Procopins  (de 
Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smal^'*''  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mentim  of  tiie  Ammites  ('A/t- 
MiTijf)  and  Oljnthiacns  ('0Aw6taic<Js).  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perdi  i^dSpa^)  of  the  Uke 
was  particularly  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Archestratua.  (Athen.  viL  p.  31 1,  a.)  The  lake  b 
now  called  BetUeia.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  (Clarke,  TraveU^  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Gretce^  voL  iiL  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  ThwdUmica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  *.  p.  B6xMcu),  to  which  Procopins  (<fe 
Aed{f.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (BoXjSiis). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Beaikia,  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (Bok€riirfi),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Kustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysins  Perie- 
getes  (^Geoff,  Graec.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ao- 
coont  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balbi- 
tene  (BoX^in}!^),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbene  of  Ptolemy.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBiriNE  (BoA*iT(ny,Hecatacu8,/r.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  t.  V. ;  Died.  i.  33),  was  a  town  of  the  Delta, 
en  the  Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nilus].  It  oor- 
i^ponds  to  the  modem  RaachidorlioseitcL,  (Niebuhr, 
TravelSy  vol  i.  p.  56;  ChampoUion,  VEgjffiie,  voL  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbial  phrase  — 
aoMnvov  Bfifjui  —  cited  by  Stephanus  <rf  Byzan- 
tium (/.c),  we  may  infer  that  Bolbitine  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactory  of  diariots.  If  Bdbitinfi 
were  the  modem  Bosettaf  the  Roeetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscripticm,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
a<)  it  was  in  the  last  oentuiy  discovered,  there.  This 
Btone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy v.,  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarches  nunority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Kile.  [W.B.D.] 
.    BO'LEI  (ol  BoAfo(),  £be  name  of  a  stone  struc- 
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tore  fai  ih«  district  Hermionis,  in  Aigolis.  Ita  site 
is  uncertain;  but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
ofPfttim*.  (Pans.  iL  36.  |3;  Boblaye,  JZecAercAet, 
^  p.  62 ;  compb  Leake,  Pelopoimenaea,  p.  290.) 

BOLE'BIUM.    [Bblbrium.] 

BOLINA.     [Patbae.] 

BOLINAEUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOML     [Aetoua,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSE&    [ASTOUA,  p.  65,  a.] 

BCXMIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Kedum  {Neath)  and  Isoa  Legionum 
{CaerUon),    Probably  Ewenny,  [B.  G.  L.] 

BONCHNAE  (B&Yytu,  Steph.  B. «.  v.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stephanus,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratus, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Gyrus.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a  stream  of 
that  name  firom  Stephanus^s  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  (JSAf^  ir&kis  VLwofKOTafiias,  ixh 
Kot^  iroTOftoD  Svpiof.)  [v.] 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mogun- 
tiacum  (^Main£)  and  Borbetomagus  (TFomw).  The 
Antanine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BONNA  {Bonn),  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhme.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  Bonna  and 
Colonia  Agripptna  {Coin) ;  and  as  the  road  akmg  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bonna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  l}bii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  finm  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Drusus,  tiie  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.o.  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Florus  (iv.  12;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker^s  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  a.  d., 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Cannine&tes  attacked 
and  defeated  theRoman  commander  at  Bonna.  (Tacit. 
EisL  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a  fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tadt  ffisL  iv. 
25),  and  it  contmued  to  be  a  military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol.  iiL  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  that  anb- 
division  of  Qallia  Belgica  which  the  Romans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  uferior  {Hist.  i.  55).  Tadtna 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  aiz- 
teenth  l<^ons  as  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  German 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  hia  go- 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  possession  of  Bonna, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  A.  d.  359.  (Ammiam 
Marcell.  xviiL  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  abont 
B(»m,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities  thereb 
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The  Aim  Ubionim  was  probably  near  Bonna.     [Ara 
UWORUM.]  '    [G.  L.] 

BONOmA.  (Bayvida :  JSth,  Bononiensis :  Bo- 
lognd)f  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Cispadane 
Gaul,  sitoated  on  the  river  Rhenns,  immediately  at 
the  fbot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
minnm  to  Placentia.  Its  fbondation  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Felbina;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Pemsia 
by  a  local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Aucnus  or  Ocnus,  brother  of  Aulestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Silius  Italicus  '*  Ocni 
prisca  domos."  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  198;  SiL  ItaL  viii.  600  ;  Miiller,  Etnuher, 
v(J.  t  pp.  132, 139,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  *'princeps  Etmriae;**  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  (^ap,  Serv,  l.  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  G.  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a  Boman  colony  in  b.  c.  189.  (Liv.  zxxiii. 
37,  xxxviL  57 ;  Veil  Pat  i.  1 5.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  secxuring  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Boians:  and  two  years  afterwards  the  consul  0. 
Flaminius  constructed  a  road  from  thence  across  the 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretium,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Phuxntia. 
(Liv.  zzzix.  2.)  Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  m  a  militaiy  and  commercial  point  of 
view:  and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  risen  into  a 
Nourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
(b.  c  43)  it  became  a  pomt  of  importance,  and  was 
occu|ned  with  a  strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonius,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xi.  13,  ziL  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlvi.  36,  54 ;  Appian. 
B,  C,  m.  69;  Suet  Aug.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  B.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra:  but  alter  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  population  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a  Cobnia.  Its 
pcevioos  cdonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  a  Munidpium  by  the  efibct  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet  Ayg,  17 ;  Dion  Cass.  L  6;  Feet  Epit  v. 
MmUcipmm;  Zumpt,  de  Colonmj  pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Boncmia  distinguished  as  a  colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Boman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.  In  a.  d.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a  conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Ner.  7 ;  Tac.  AfM, 
xii.  58,  ffisL  53, 67, 71 ;  PUn.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216;  PtoL  ill  1.  §  46;  Mart.  iiL  59.)  St 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
century  {Ep,  39),  but  in  a.  d.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  (Zosim. 
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vi.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fidl  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaoonus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  citses  (hcupUtet 
urbet)  of  the  province  of  AemOia  (Prooopw  iii.  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  obtuned  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
ergoys  over  all  the  other  dties  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modem  dijcS  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  few  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
{Marmora  Febinea,  4ta  Boncm.  1690). 

About  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Bhenus  (i2eiio),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  fbnned  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se~ 
cond  Triumvirate,  b.  c.  43.  But  there  ii  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  tile  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a  small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavioius,  by  which  he  evidentiy  means  the 
stream  still  called  LaHmOj  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4  m.  W.  of  Bologna^  and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Bhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Pfait  Cic  46,  Ani.  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
CroceUa  del  TreNtOf  about  2m.  firam  Bologna^  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  i2eno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  mn(£ 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
que8ti<m.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Latino 
formerly  joined  the  Bmo  much  nearer  Bologna^  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  sulrject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  Distertaeione 
deW  Itola  del  TrimiviraiOf  Cramer's  Jtalg,  vol.  L 
p.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONO^nA  (Bowrfa).  1.  (BanoHorf)  a  fort 
built  by  the  Bomans  in  Panuonia,  opposite  to  On»- 
grinum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
tiie  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Amm.  Mar&xxL  9, 
xxxi.  11;  Itin.  Anton,  p.  243;  Notit  Imp.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  lapydes  in  Illyrk  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Btmich,  (PtoL  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  however  ph^ee  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonne  near 
Widdin,  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi  1 1 ;  Itin.'  Ant  p.  219.) 
It  is  probf^ly  the  same  place  as  the  Beno|Ha  (B«ro-. 
via)  mentioned  by  Hierodes  (p.  655 ;  camp.  Procop. 
Be  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONCKNIA.     [Gesobiacuk.] 

BONTOBRICE.     [Baudobbiga.] 

B(yON  (BocSr:  Vona)^  a  cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  (Airian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man*  "  It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water." 
(Hamilton,  JResearchet^  ^.,  vol.  i  p.  269.)    [G.  L.1 
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his  accowit  of  Cyprus,  mentions  this  place  akmg 
with  Treta,  as  following  Kiuion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  BisWyfin  the  road  from.  Korioa  to 
Fai^os.  Ptolemy  (j.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a  place 
which  he  calls  the  *'  Ox's  Tail "  (Obph  BoSs,  in  the 
PaUt  KKuS€s  "AKpa),  quite  to  the  N£.  of  the 
isUnd  of  Gypras.  In  Kiepert's  map  Boosura  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  b  impossible  to  reconcile Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Engel,  Kifproa,  voL  i.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BORA.     [Bermics.] 

BORB£TOMAGUS(  (ror}iw),thechief  townof  the 
Vangiones,  who  were  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
south  of  Mainz,  The  position  of  Wormt  on  the  road 
between  Maim  and  Stratthwrg  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagos  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  oif  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 
of  Amroianns  (xvi.  2) :  "  Argentoratom  ....  Ne- 
metas,  et  Vangionas  et  Mogontiacnm  civitates  bar- 
haros  possidentes.**  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  nse  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
evidently  a  oormption  of  Borbetomagus.    [G.  L.] 

BORCOVICUS,  Eotuesieeda,  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallnm  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Notitia  IHgnikUum.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BOREUM,  BORI'ON  (BSp^toy  &Kpor).  1.  {Rat 
Ttfyonof),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  bonndary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  being  a  little 
SW.  of  Hesperides  or  Berenioe.  (Strab.  xriL  p.  836 ; 
Plin.T.4.  r  Ptol.  It.  4.§  S  ;  Stadiam. ^,447,  where  the 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious;  Barth,  Wanderungmf 
Sec  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a 
small  port ;  but  there  was  a  much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  nomber  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  thar  temple  in  this  place  to 
Solomon.  Justinian  cooverted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  (7^  Ant, 
p.  66;  Tab.  Pent  ;  Stadiatm.  Lc;  Procop.  Aedif. 
vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Boreum 
is  difficult  to  determine.     (Barth,  I  c  Strtes.) 

2.  (PL  Pedro  and  North  Cape)^  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  {Cetflon^  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptd. 
vii.  4.  §  7 :  Marc.  Herad.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BORE'UM  PROM.  (BdpMi^  iKpov,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 
the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malm 
Mead.  [R  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi  28.  §  32.)  From  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrd — doubtless  identical 
wit£  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Bat 
AnfirKadRatMwtendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Oodo,  (Arabia,  vol.  ii.p.  222.)  [G.W.] 

BORITJM.     [BoRKUM.] 

BORMANUM.     [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  (Brf/Hnmro,  Stcph.  B.;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  B6p<rtinroSy  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20:  £th. 
Bopo-nrm^r^s),  a  town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanus,  a  dty  of  the 
€haldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanus,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Beroesus  states 
Jjbat  Nabonnedns  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the 
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capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  (Joseph,  e.  Apion,!. 
20 ;  Euseb.  Pra^,  Evamg.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Bardta  (Bc^ira)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§  6,  viiL  20.  S  28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strab» 
{U  c)  states  that  Bonippa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a  species  of  bat 
(n)icTcp<f),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentions  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaean  astronomers 
who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  Accordmg  to  Justin  (xiL  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  return  finom  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  then  a  deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  the 
ancient  Borsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Bipt-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  (Mem, 
on  Bahtflon,  p.  73)  remarks  tluit  the  word  Bir$  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
BowMj  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
Bortip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  2.  c)  On  the  black 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  (kL  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted;  as  it  occun 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebah, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (At,  Jottm,  xii.  pt  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  m 

BORY'STHENES  (Bopwre^ms)*  BORIT- 
STHENES  (Inscr.  op.  Grater,  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  (AcUairpts:  Dnieper,  Dr^fepr, 
or  Dnepr)^  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  accordhig  to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Ister 
(Danube),  the  largest  of  the  riven  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  frtnn  a  very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.a  (Eudoc  p.  294;  Tzetz.  ad  Hes.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisi. ;  Hermann,  Optue,  voL  ii.  p.  300; 
Ukert,  Gtogr,  &c.  vol  iii.  pt  iL  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  through 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  iamiliar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itsdf ;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stariea 
of  vojragers  who  had  returned  frtnn  the  Phasis  and 
the  Borysthenes  (ap,  Ath.  i.  p.  6;  comp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  Oie  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pontus  (Black  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  <^  Scythia;  and,  as  known 
as  for  up  as  the  district  called  Gerrhus,  forty  days' 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53:  respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baehr'a 
note;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  main 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  hr  it  was 
navigahUy  but  how  for  it  was  hnown,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  irXAos  in  a  loose  soise,  only, 
in  c  71,  he  distiiictly  says  that  the  river  is  naci- 
ffable,  irpoair\vr6Sf  as  fkr  as  the  Gerrhi).  Abore 
this  its  course  was  unknown;  but  below  Gerrhns  it 
flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a  country  which  was 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  days'  sail  from  its  moath. 
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New  the  set  its  -waters  mingled  with  thoee  of  the 
Htpakis  {.Bmug),  thai  is,  as  the  historian  properlj 
explains,  the  two  riven  fell  into  a  small  lake 
(fi^s)^  a  tenn  fasrlj  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
gulf  still  called  the  Laht  of  Dniepromhoi^  jnst  as 
the  S8ao/il«09  also  was  called  a  lake.  TheheadUnd 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontoiy  of 
Hippolafis  (*Iw^Acfl*  (Upi|),  and  upon  it  stood  ^e 
temple  of  u»  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  bejond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hjpanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  coknj  of  the  Borystheneitae  [Olbia]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  NUe  for  the 
benefits  it  oonfiBrred  on  ^e  people  living  on  its  shares, 
Herodotus  resided  the  Botysthenes  as  surpassing, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  Mid  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  dear,  while  the  neighbouring  rivers  were 
txubid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Gomp. 
Scymn.  Fr,  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  fblL,  ed.  Mei- 
neke;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xxxi.  p.  75;  Eustath.  ad 
Dum,  Perieg.  311 ;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tribntaiy  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Pamti- 
OAPBS,  fidling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
ade  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhos  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56;  Ger- 
RHUs).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
ckeely  followed  by  Mek  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Gi«ek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown ;  and  the 
aources  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (ii  p.  107,  vii. 
p.  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neuri  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  oomp.  Solin.  15;  Mart  Cap. 
tL;  Amm.  Marc,  xxil  8.  §  40).  Ptolemy  (iil  5. 
§  16)  assigns  to  the  river  two  sources;  the  northern- 
most being  SW.  of  M.  Budinus,  in  52^  long,  and  53^ 
lat.,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Alansk  hills  N.  of  Smo- 
lauk  :  the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
dbcas,  which  he  places  m  53°  SO'  long.,  and  5(P  20^ 
lat.  Some  geographere  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Bereswoj  which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
wbole  river,  in  the  Hellenized  form  Bopvffdtyris ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positions  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days'  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  S^ynnms  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr,  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Per^,  Pont.  p.  8);  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigatioB  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends firom  Smokmh  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
mpCioo  caused  by  a  series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidaekf  bdow  Kief;  and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
tennptad  navigation  bekw  these  cataracts;  but  still 
the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
u  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
rodotna  was  acquainted  with  the  river  abo^  the 
cataracts. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
N.  eztremitj  of  the  Euzine,  on  the  same  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a  distance  of  3800  stadia  fhxn 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespant:  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  is  an  island  with  a  harbour  (StnJ>. 
i  p.  63,  il  pp.  71,  107,  125,  viL  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (Dmester)^  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  fidls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  and  48°  30^  lat.  (iii.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Di^ysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  foils  into  the 
Euxine  in  front  of  the  promontoiy  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.    [Leuce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  later  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chiy- 
sost  I  c;  Amm.  Marc  I.  c);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  H3rpanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppermost.  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42;  Aiistot.  iVoM. 
xxiii.  9;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont  Eux.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronov. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a  con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Tanals,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
K.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  infisrior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  cbusical  period.  (Ukert,  Geogr.  voL 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Mardan.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Prisdan.  Perieg,  304,  558;  Arien.  Detcript  Orb, 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Boiystheneitae,  see  Olbia.       [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (BiHaupa),  a  town  of  the  SachaHtae 
(PtoL  vL  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didyml  Montes.  [See  Basa.]  Forster  finds  it  in 
Matora^  a  little  to  the  south  ofRas-el-Had.  {Arabia^ 
vol  ii.  p.  182.)  [G.W.] 

BO'SPORUS  CIMME'RIUS  (fi6inropos  KififiS^ 
ptos^  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  Ki/i/itcput^t,  Strab.;  Polyb.: 
Strait  of  Teni  Kali)^  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  unmersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  of  the  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  Uie  river  Tjrras  {Dnies- 
ter),  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  ooasts  in  th« 
7th  century  b.  c.  (Grote,  Sist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  313.) 

The  lei^  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  I  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  3ia) 
An  inscription  discovered  en  a  marble  column  states 
^  that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  TSnutarm- 
<an(7VM7um)  to  £er<fcA  was  9,384  fothoms.  (Jones, 
TVcweZf,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybins,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expeeted  to  remain,  from  the  crodcedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevents  the  fair  rush  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  fovours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit.   But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passa^ 
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opens  mto  the  Enzme.  (Jbtm.  Gtog.  Soo.  toL  i 
p.  106.) 

Fanticapaeam  or  Boaporns,  the  metn^Us,  a.  Mi> 
lesian  colonj,  was  situated  oa  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  about 
8  miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Pantioapasum.] 
From  Panticapaeom  the  territory  extended,  on  a  low 
level  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a  distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  /.  c),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar,  Eux.)  to  Theo- 
dosia,  also  a  Milesian  colonj.  [Thbodosxa.] 
The  diffiuence  of  distance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast.  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  following  towns  fitxn  N.  to 
S.:  DiA  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Ste]^.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  9,v.  TyrecUOaf  oi  Ptolemy,  ill.  6);  Ntm- 
PHABDM  (NuM^ov.  Ptol.  2.  e.;  Strab.  p.  309?  Plin. 
tc;  Anon.  Peripl.  Matr.  Eta,)^  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  Travek^  voL  H.  p.  2 1 4) ;  AoKA('Ai(pa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Anon.  PeripL;  Plin.  L  o, ;  Hiero- 
cles) ;  Oytaka  or  Cttas  (K^oio,  Steph.;  K^cu, 
Anon.  PeripL  ;  Plin.  L  e.) ;  Oazeoa  (Kcl^cica, 
Arrian,  PeripL),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  ky,  at  a  distance  of  20 
stadia  (Strab.  p.  810),  Mtbmboium  (Mup/i^ictoy, 
Strab.  L  c,  p.  494 ;  Mel.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  L  c),  and,  at 
double  that  distance,  Pabthxniux  (Uap64yu>yf 
Strab.  L  c).  Besides  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  <^  the  strait  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  are  CaocBSicux  (KifAfupi- 
k6v,  sSrnb.  p.  494X  formerly  called  Cbbbbrion 
(Plin.  vL  6:  Temrukf);  Patrabus  (Ilarpae^, 
Strab.  L  0.) ;  Cbpi  Milbstorum  (Knwos,  K^oi, 
Strab.  L  c;  Anon.  PeripL;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §  5: 
Siermd),  where  was  the  OKMiument  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja;  and  Puanagorla  {TimUarakan  or 
Taman).     [Phamagoria.] 

The  political  Umits  of  the  Cimmfrian  Bosporus 
Taried  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
toiy  extended  as  fiu*  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
sopj^y  l»f  400,000  medimni  of  com. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obecure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  IHodorus 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyaenns,  and  Gonstantine  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
tiie  series  df  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formatioD  b  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biogrophf.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  Ertch  and  Gr%Aer't 
EncychpSdief  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  Faeti  HelL  vol  ii.  App.  13 ;  see 
also  Jfrfm.  de  VAead,  dee  Imcr.  vd.  ri.  p.  549; 
Baoul  Bocfaette,  AfUiqmtds  Qrtcque9  dm  Botpkore 
Cwunettefk 

First  Dymuty, 

Archaeanaotidaa  -  -    502 — 480. 

Spartaous  (oo  ooins  Spartoons)  -    480—438. 
Selenoiu  ...    431—427. 


BOSP(»US  THBACroa 
*  *  *  An  Interval  of  20  Teart. 

B.C. 


Satyrus 

. 

-    407—^93. 

Leuooa 

. 

-    393—353. 

SpartacusU.   . 

• 

-    353—348. 

Paiysades 

. 

.    348— 3ia 

SatyrusIL      - 

• 

3ia 

Prytanis 

. 

.    310-^09. 

Enroelus 

. 

-    309—304. 

Spartacus  HL  - 

- 

.    304—284. 

Here  the  copies  of  Diodoms  desert  us.  The  followii^ 
names  have  been  made  out  fitxn  Locian  and  Polyaft- 
nus  in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  IIL  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysades  sorreo- 
dered  his  kingdom. 
Leucanor,    treacherously    murdered.      (Lucian, 

Toxar,  50.) 
Eubiotus,  bastard  brother  of  Leucanor.    (Lnciaiiy 

Toxar.  5L) 
Satyrus  IIL    (Polyaenus,  viiL  55.) 
Gorgippus.    (PdyaenuSyiLc.) 
Spartacus  IV. 

Parysades  IL,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 
Mithridates  VL,  king  of  Pontus. 
Machares,   regent  S  the   Bosporus   under  his 
Bfither  for  14  years. 


B.C. 

-  63 — 48. 

-  48—14. 

-  14—13. 

-  13—12. 


PhamaoesIL      - 
Asander  -  .  • 

Scribonius,  usurper 
PolemoD  I.  -  - 

Pythodoris 
Rhescuporis  L,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sauromates  L,  his  wifo  Qepaepiris,  oontem.  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 

Pdemon  II.         -  -  -    38—42. 

Mithridates  IL     -  .  .    42 — 49. 

Cotys     .  .  ,  .    49—83. 

Rhescuporis,  contem.  with  Domitian. 

Sauromates  II.,  contem.  with  Tn^an. 

Cotys  n.,  died  A.  d.  132. 

Rhaemetalces       ...  132 — 164. 

Eupator  -  .  .164 

Sauromates  IIL 

Rhescuporis  IIL 

Cotys  III.,  contem.  with  Oaraoalla  and  Sevems. 


-  235—239. 

-  235—269. 

-  276. 


with  Dio. 


-  802—305. 

-  311—319. 

-  306— nS2a 

-  320-^44. 


Ininthemeros     . 

Rhescuporis  IV. 

Sauromates  IV.  (V.) 

Teuranes  reigned  2  or  3  years. 

Thothorses  rogned  25  yeus, 
detian. 

Sauromates  V.  (VL)      - 

[Rhadameadis  or  Rhadimpsis] 

Sauromates  VL  (VIL)    - 

Rhescuporis  V.  - 

Sauromates  VIL  (Vm.) 

FE.  B  J  T 

BOSPORUS  THRA'OIUS  (B6tntopos  fipiictoti 
Eth,  Bocw6pto9,  Bwnropia^  Bam^icrdt,  Bosrn^ii- 
i^f,  Steph.  B. :  Adu  Bosporanus,  Bosporaua,  Bospori- 
ous,  Bosporius),  the  strsit  which  unites  tho  waten 
of  the  Euxine  ind  the  Prqpootis. 

L  T^AToms.- Aocordh«tokgend,itwa8bera 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  passage  fnm  one  A«ntiiyifnt 
to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  m 
the  &bles  and  the  histay  ot^aa^i^l^f  jCApoUod. 

iigitized  by ' 
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fl.  1.  $  2.)  Before  thu  it  had  been  called  n6f>o9 
ep^ioT.  (Apollod.  L  c)  Afterwards  the  natiyea 
gave  it  the  name  of  M6a-to9  BScnropos.  (Diomys.  ap. 
Sirab.  xii  p.  566.)  Finally  the  epthet  Bp4icuft 
came  into  use.  (Stiab.  I  e, ;  Herod,  hr.  83 ;  Enstath. 
ad  Dioinfs.  Perieg.  140.)  Sometfanes  rh  <rr6iM  rov 
TUptov,  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writers  Os  Ponticain  (Tac.  Aim,  ii.  54),  Os 
Ponti  (Cio.  Verr,  n.  4,  58),  and  Ostiiim  Ponti  (Gic. 
Tfue.  L  20).  Pomponins  Mela  (i.  19.  §  5)  calls  it 
**  canolis,"  and  divides  it  into  the  stndt  "fauces" 
and  the  month  ''os."  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Chamd  of  ConakmtimpUy  in  Turkish  Boghas, 

II.  PkjfncalFeatureB,  —  The  origin  of  the  Thia- 
cian  Bospoms  has  attracted  attention  firom  the 
earliest  times;  among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Eoxme  had  been 
originally  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont,, 
had  been  made  by  some  rident  eiibrt  of  natnre,  or 
by  the  so-called  delnge  of  Deocalion.  (Died.  v.  47 ; 
Plm.  vi  1 ;  corop.  Arist.  Meteorolog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appeanmoes,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  ooiSrm  this  corrent  tradition.  Clarke  ( TVo- 
veU^  voL  iL) and  Androesy  {Vogage  h  VEmbowkure 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  ou  E$sm  stir  U  Botphore)  have 
noticed  the  igneoos  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  channel.  StricUand  ((?«>/.  Tran*. 
2nd  series,  vol  v.  p.  886),  in  hb  paper  on  the  geo- 
logy of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocks,  nonsisting  of  trachyte  and  trachylac  conglome- 
rate, piotmde  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  foe^  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
the  SUnrian  system.  The  prevailing  oolonr  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Oyaneae  to  the  wei^er- 
beaten  rocks  of  the  Symplegades.  (Danbetty,  Vol- 
oanotf  p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a  chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
estoaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  forming  as  many  oonesponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast;  the  projections  on  the  one 
shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast  Each  has  a  counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  i^nomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Pofybhis  (iv.  48);  he  describes  "  the 
eorrent  as  first  strOdng  against  the  promontory  of 
Hermaeum.  From  ihanob  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  tiie  Hes- 
tiaean  promontovy,  and  from  thence  to  Bona,  and 
Anally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Chalcedon."  Bennel  (Comp,  Gtog,  voL  ii.  p.  404), 
IB  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con- 
stsntiDople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  PdylMus  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  deacriptaon  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  outer  current  flows  toward  Ghalcedon.  The 
stream  ia  a  crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Pdybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  tsther  thrown  <:&  from  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
tiie  opposite  ade,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
pomt. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 
poflis  to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
begins  or  ends.    Pdyldus  Qr.  89)  assigns  to  it  the 
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same  length;  this  seeiAs  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Oastles  to  as  for  as  the  town  of  Ghalcedon. 
(Milraan*8  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ;  comp.  Menippus, 
ap.  SiepK  B.  #.  r.  Xo^ic^Jwk.)  The  real  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
rionsly  estimated  by  di£forent  writers.  Stiabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4  stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Pdybras  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest' 
part  is  about  the  Hermaean  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Darehis  jdned  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Ohesney  {Ex^ 
ped,  Eupkrai,  voL  i  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  pdnt,  between  R^imiH-ffitdr  and 
AnaddH-Budr,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Sen^Uo  it  extends  as  for  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  oontments,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Pliny  (vi.  I) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  beard.  With 
regard  to  the  wdl-known  theory  of  Polybios  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinos),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  depth  of  water. 
(JounL  Geog,  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

ni.  ffistorg  and  AniiquUiei,  —  The  pressing  for  • 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  esst  about 
twdve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  r^;ard6d  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Odchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
(^CotmoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  doUied  in  a  my- 
thical gart),  or  mingled  with  ideal  foatures  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a  national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  phices  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  tempks  and 
votive  ahaiB  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
displayed  the  enterprise  or  the  foars  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minntdy  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  di'cU 
fKovs  Boffir6povj  about  A.  d.  190  (Hudson,  Cfeog. 
Minor,  vol.  iiL),  and  by  P.  Gyllius,  a  French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thesawus^ 
voL  vi.  p.  3086),  Toumefort  ( Voyage  ati  Levant^ 
Lettre  XV.),  and  Von  Hammer  (^Conttantinopel  und 
die  Boeportu), 

A.  The  European  CoatL 

1.  AiANTBiON  {FundMu)^  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaens 
Phihiddphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.    (Dionys.  B.) 

2.  PsTRA.TBBRMASTi8(.BefcAaita«cAeorOadZs 
Stone),  a  rock  distinguished  for  its  form;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  Pemtecori- 
ooir,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
for  from  this  was  the  JAfioNiUM,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Diplokioh,  or  double  column,  and  the  hurd 
grove.    (Cwnp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aaptmi,)  j^]r> 
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S.  Abchias  (Ortaioi).    • 

4.  Anaplus  (KunUBckeime)  or  Vicus  Hi- 
CHABUCC8,  from  the  celebrated  chtizch  to  the  arch- 
angel MichMl,  which  GcDstantine  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  B.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justanian  renewed  with 
8o  much  magnificence.  (Prooop.  Aedif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  ooitary  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the 
Stylites  or  Pillar  Saints.    (Gedrenos,  p.  340.) 

5.  Hbstiae  {Amaudhn)^  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  here  shuts  in  the  Bosporus  within 
its  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  (ji^a  f^vfAu^  Polyb. 
/.  c).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alexius,  the  son  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Protosebast  was  com- 
menced.   (Le  Beau,  Bos  Empirej  voL  xvi,  p.  814.} 

6.  Chelae  (^e&iub),  a  bay  on  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  Promohtorium  EKBMAEUu(RumiH'ffit6r% 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Kandrocles  built 
the  bridge  of  Dareius,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a  straight  Ime  between  RitmHi-Hitdr 
and  AnadoU-Hitdr^  but  a  little  higher  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  tranquil  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  ooMtki  which,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  obUvion  (Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTUS  MuuBRUM  {BoUdUmanf  Plin.  iv.  12 ; 
oomp.  Staph.  B.  «.  v.  rvKcuxoir^Xts). 

9.  Sinus  LAarrHEifBs  or  Leosthekes  (Sterna^ 
Steph.  B.  /.  c).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (I.  c.)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  c^ed  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthenes  (Niceph.  p.  35;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Leont  SchoL  AnihoL  Planud.  284),  the 
ftirest,  Uiigest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  Bosporus. 

10.  Cautes  Bacchiae  (JenOoi),  so  called  be- 
oause  the  ounents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pbabmaoia  (T7ierapia)t  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  coast 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Pohti  (KrfeUhin),  the  key  of  the 
Euzme,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  SiHTTt  Pbofusdus  (BotfvicoXwor !  Bujvk- 
dertk), 

14.  Sous  {Meioibuonu), 

15.  ScuETRniAS  {Sarigcmy, 

16.  Sebapeion  {^Riimm-hawdk,  Polyb.  !▼.  39). 
Strabo  (viL  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
santines,  and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  tem^e 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  tiie  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gtpopolis  (^Karibdsche),  the  mass  of  rock 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  Bt^vHiman  (Portus 
Ephesiobum). 

18.  Ctah&ab  Ihsuule  (Kvor^,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  t.  47,  zi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21 ;  Dem.  de 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  429  ;  SvftwX^ToScf,  Eurip.  'Med,  2, 
1263;  Iphig.  in  Tour.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
nXiryicTai,  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  860,  939 ;  oomp.  Plin. 
vi.  12),  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the 
ohanneL  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation;  he  calls  them  "two  little 
Ifllesi  one  utcd  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  oHier 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accounts,  repre- 
senting them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Toumefcort. 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  hjctf  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is  inon^ 
dated,  which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  tbe  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  ApoUo. 
(Clarke,  TraoeU,  vol  iL  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Asiatic  Coast, 

1.  Anctbabum  Prom.  (Jum^hurtm), 

2.  CoBACiUM  Prom.  {Fil-burun). 

3.  Panteichiok  or  Makcipiuii. 

4.  EsTiAB  (Plin.  V.  43). 

5.  HiERON  {AfMd6li'buDdk)f  the  ^  sacred  open- 
ing "  at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Pdyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chakedonians.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  temple  that 
Dareius  surveyed  the  Euzine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus's  statement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  injured  that  this  took  place  some- 
where at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  fiom  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Bjrzantiiies  by  Prusias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  Pro- 
oopius  (^Aedif,  i.  9)  calls  Mochadium,  Justinian 
dedicated  a  church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  tbe  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Arotrobium  Prom.,  with  a  Nosocomium  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.    (Prooop.  I  c.) 

7.  Thb  Couch  (icXitni)  op  Heraclks  (Jtaeka 
Tagh\  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here.  —  Gumfe 
Mountain, 

8.  Snrus  Amtcttb  (^Beghos)^  with  the  spot  named 
Ad^tni  MoiM^A^,  from  the  kurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  Per^),  formerly  fiunoos  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  NioopoLXB  (Plm.  V.  43 ;  oomp.  Steph.  B. «.  v.). 

10.  EGHABAwcp/^^ooy,  or  "stream-girt "(foM- 
dtU), 

11.  Protob  and  Dbdtbrob  Discus  ('PoiCouff'ac 
''AKpai :  KuUe-bagdsohessi),  or  blufi  against  which 
the  waters  beat  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aed\f,  i.  8)  Bp6xoi,  or,  in  earlier 
times,  n^x^f,  firam  its  jutting  out,  Justinian 
built  the  church  to  the  archangel  Ifidiaei  whfeh 
fibced  the  one  on  the  European  coast 

12.  Chrtsopoub.  [Chrtsopous.]   rE.B.J.] 
BOSTRA  (ra  Bderpa,  ^  B6arpai  O.T.  Bozbah, 

properiyBoTZRAH;  LSX.Bo4r6pi  Eik,Boffrpftip6Sf 
B«KrT^j,Steph.B.:  Bverak,Bostrah,Botssra,Ua.), 
a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  moie  than  1^  6.  of  Danuoeiu.  •  It  Uy  in  the 
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8.  part  of  the  ^stxki  of  Annoitis,  the  modem  J7ao«- 
nm,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(AboUiBdA),  and  is  still  one  of  its  Chief  cities. 

Bespecting  its  eariiest  histoiy,  donbts  ha^e  been 
thrown  npoQ  the  identity  of  the  Boerah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  under  the  Boman  empire, 
ehieflj  on  the  ground  that  the  f»nier  was  a  principal 
citj  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territoiy,  it  is  ai^, 
faiy  too  ftr  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  (Gm, 
xxxTi  83;  /«.  xxziy.  6,  hdii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  18,  22; 
AmM,  1 12),  while,  in  one  pasaage  (Jer,  xlviii.  24), 
a  Bozrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned;  and  hence, 
hj  a  well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  tJhere  were  two  Bonrahs,  the  one 
belonging  to  EdoDi,  and  the  other  to  Moab;  the  hitter 
oorresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  fonner 
occupying  the  rite  of  the  modem  AiMieyra,  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boa- 
nh  in  the  0.  T.  have  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
diflerent  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  pnfloesrions  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Boesora  (Bdagopa)  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  y.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
roet,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Raumer,  PalSeL  p.  165, 
and  in  Berghaus's  ilfmo^,  1830,  p.564t  \^ner, 
£ibL  Reoboorterbueh,  $.v.\  Kitto,  Ptet,  BibL  n.  on 
Jer,  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
(BoMtremtm:  adQ,F,TL\2),  The  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscriptiun  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a  local  era,  which  dated  from  a.  d. 
106.  (Cknm,  Patch,  p.  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Boon;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num,  Vet.  toL  iiL  p.  500,  et 
aeq. :  John  Malala  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  283, 
ed.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a  colony,   and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  koya 

TRAJAMA    ALEXAKDRIAKA    OOL.   B06TRA.       (Da- 

masc  ap,  PhcL  Cod,  272 ;  Eckhel,  I  c.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolit.  (Amm.  Marc  xiv. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  )  It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a  great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Marc  ;.  c),  lying  24  M  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
(Edrei)^  and  four  days*  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom. ;  HierocL ;  Not  Imp.  Or,)  Ptolemy 
mentions  it,  among  the  cities  of  Ambia  Petraea,  with 
th«  surname  of  AryW,  in  allurion  to  the  Legio  III. 
Cyrenaica,  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  hero  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mioU  observation,  having  14|  hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  alMut  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.     (PtoL  v.  1 7.  §  7,  viii.  20.  §  21 .) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a  place  of  conridemble  im- 
portance; being  tiie  seat,  first  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
oishoprics,  and  foraiing  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Mestorians.  (Act  ConcO.  Nic,  Ephee,  Choi- 
cedic.) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Caraoalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
SAres,  a  foct  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Boarah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prophecy  of  Isaiah  (IxiiL  1 — 8).   SomeschoburB 
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even  derive  its  name  firom  its  vineyards.  The  veriMl 
root  ftoteor  signifies  to  ouf  o/*,  and  hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  gather  the  vmto^w,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  inacoetiihU;  and  hence  some  make  BoUrah 
a  place  o/vmeyard»y  others  on  macceetible/ortrtee, 
(Eckhel,  p.  502;  Gesenius,  Lexicon^  s.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  dty  an  described  by 
Burckhardt  (TraveU,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  (BibL 
Beeearches,  voL  iii.  p.  125>  The  deeoUtion  of  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  captun  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  **  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,"  furnishes  a  striking  oommentary  oo 
the  prophecy  of  Jeromiah  (xlix.  13).         [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS  (Bo<rrfrnp6s:  Nahr  el-Auly),  the 
''graoeiy  river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  918.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Detr-el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
<2ln,  from  ibuntains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village  of  El-BAHJi ;  it  is  at  first,  a  wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  neariy  south-west  (Bnrkhardt, 
^friOf  p.  206;  Robmson,  TVoveb,  vol  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesney,iE^i;pedL EupkraL  voL i.  p. 467.)   [E.B. J.] 

BOTERDUM,  a  place  near  Bilbilla,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xiL  18. 
10—12):  — 

**  Hie  pigri  oolimus  labore  dulci 
Bot«rdum  Plateamqne:  Cdtiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crasriora  terris.**   [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (Boruicioy,  Steph.  $  v,:  Eth,  Bo- 
TMf  1^),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  on  a  lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phrygia,  and  a  salt 
lake,  it  is  poeable  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo's 
Tattaea.  [G.L.] 

BOTRYS  (BSrfnfs;  Botxys,  Botrus,  Peut,  Tab.: 
Borrp6Sf  Theophan.  Chronogr,  p.  198:  Eth. 
BoTpvrip6t,  Steph.  B.;  Hierocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  §  8:  Bdtrun),  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, upon  the  coast,  12  M.P.  north  of  Byblus 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  a  fbrtrees  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt  Libanus  (Strab.  xvl  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Joeephus  (Antiq.  viii  8.  $  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
king  of  T^re.  It  was  taken  with  other  dties  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Pdyb.  V.  68.)  B&trrin  is  a  small  town, with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  bdonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a  few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Eacped  Euj^raL  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.    [Macbdonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (BOtaKiJr,  or  Bovtopov:  Eth,  Bo- 
vianensis:  Bcjano\  a  dty  of  Samnium,  rituated  in 
the  very  heart  of  tliat  country,  dose  to  the  souroes 
of  the  river  Tifemns,  and  surrounded  on  all  rides  by 
lofty  noountains.  We  leam  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  dty.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  esj^daUy  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  prindpally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentriaos.  It  was  first  besieged,  but 
without  success,  by4he  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  G.  Sulpidus  in  b.  o.  814 ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  G.  Junius  Bnbulcus,  when  a. 
greater  booty  M  mto  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  dty.  (Liv.  ix.  28, 31 .)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retam  possession  of  it:  and 
though  it  was  agrin  taken  by  thdf  armies  in  b.  o. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after, 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  B.G.  298,  it  was  a  third  time  taken  by 
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the  oonrol  Gn.  Fnhriui.  (Liv.ix.  44,  z.  12 ;  Kiebidir, 
Tol.  ifi.  pp.  242, 243.)  In  the  Seoood  Pome  War  it 
wae  more  than  once  made  the  head-qnartecs  of  a 
Koman  army,  as  a  point  of  importance  in  a  militaiy 
vieir  (Liy.  zx7. 13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assumed  a  position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  mi^  for  a  time,  after  the  fall  of  Oorfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  coofbderatee  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  conndL  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  51.)  It  waa, 
howeyer,  taken  bj  Sulla  bj  a  sudden  assault;  but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Marsic  general  Poni- 
paedius  Sik,  before  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  t  c;  Jul.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samnium  which  fol- 
lowed, BoTianum  fullj  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  ahnost  eotirelj  depopukted  (▼.p.250). 
We  learn,  howerer,  that  a  military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name:  **  Cdonia  Borianum  vetus 
et  alterum  cogno^iine  Undecnmanorum."  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Oaesar:  the  epoch 
of  the  former  is  uncertain,  but  it  appean  from  its 
name  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Coko.  p.  231 ; 
Zumpt  da  Cokn,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinctioQ:  but  the  cootmned 
existence  of  Bovianum under  the  Boman  Empire  asa 
municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Bomnensium)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  Pent.;  biscir. ap  Bomanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Boman  city  of  Bovianum,  which  appears  to 
have  bten  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifemus,  was  ahnost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modem  city  of  Bojamo  occupies  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-shoots  of  the  loffy  mountain  mara  called 
MonU  Matesey  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Samnite  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls,  ooo^tructed  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Bomanelli, 
vol.  il  p.  441 ;  Craven's  Ahrmzif  voL  iL  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
Testigated  the  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modem  Bojamo  as  the  nte  only  of  "  Bovianum 
Undecumanomm,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  "  Bovianum  Vetus  **  to  a  place  called 
PieiriAboiulanU  near  AgmmSf  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  liaL  Diakcte, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
(^Bofriamoe^huiray  viii  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano:  the 
**  narrow  glois  and  impenetrable  thickets  "  of  the 
MonUiiaiete.    (Craven,  2.  o.).  [E.H.B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BoiXXm:  Eth.  BocXAor^s,  Bovil- 
lanus),  an  ancient  dty  of  Tjrf.ium,  situated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Borne.  It  is  one 
^of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
*to  a  colony  from  Alba  Lcoga  (^Ong,  QentU  Mom, 
17 ;  Comp.  Died.  vii.  op.  Evseb,  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  dty,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  tities 
**AIbani  Longani  BoviUenses  **  (Orell.  Inscr.  119, 
2252>     After  the  M  of  Alba,  BoviUae  became  an 


BOVILLAE. 
indepftidetft  dty,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  whidi  in 
B.0.493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (DiooyB.  v^ 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BtiKXaa^,  and 
not  B«AaW»r.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discnasioD  of  this 
important  passage,  has  acddentally  onatted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic  pro  IHanc,  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diony- 
sins  and  Plutarch  among  the  dties  taken  by  the 
Voisdans  under  Coriolanus  (Dionys.  viiL  20;  Pint. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  should  read  BolAAoi  for  B^XAoi) : 
the  former  caUs  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable dties  of  Latium,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Borne  with  the  Vol* 
sdans.  Florus  indeed  speaks  of  the  Bomana  as  hav- 
ing cdebnU»d  a  triumph  over  Bovillae  (L  11.  §  6), 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or  a  rhetorical  inac- 
curacy, lake  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Bepnblio,  and  though  Sulla  establish^  a  mili- 
tary cokmy  there  (Lob.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  munidpal  privileges.  (^Pro 
Piano,  9,) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  kiUe4  by  Milo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  Uie  phrase  of  "  pugna  Bovil- 
lana"  (Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  21 ;  Cic  ck^  AtL  v.  13) ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Borne,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Boman  knights  who  conduced  it 
from  thence  to  the  titj,  (Soet.  Aug.  lOa)  The 
Julian  fomily  appean  to  have  had  previous  to  thia 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin:  and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a  chapel  or  **sacrarium  " 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Ciroensian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Taa  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
fovoure  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  fironi  Borne  (whence  it  is  called 
"  suburbanae  Bovillae"  by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appean  to  hfive  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Boman  empire  a  tole- 
lably  flourishing  munidpal  town.  (Pr^^wrt.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Fast  iii.  667;  Martial,  iL  6.  15;  Tac 
HisLvr.  2,  46;  OreU.  Inter.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (oorraptly  written  *  Bobellas')  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destraotian 
is  unknown,  but  it  appean  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  veiy  site  was 
forgotten.  Holstenius  pUoed  it  at  a  spot  called  the 
Oiteria  cfe00/VatoceAt8,  rather  too  near  Bonte:  the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  latdy  discovered, 
lay  a  short  distanoe  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  cUveriiculumf  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone. The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  have 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distanoe  should  be  xiL  instead  of  x.  Becent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tadtus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion: also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanotuaiy  of  tiie  Julian  gens.  A  curious  altar  of 
veiy  andent  style,  with  the  inscription  *  Vediovel 
Patrn  Gentiles  Julid,*  confirms  the  foct  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (Nibby,  Dm- 
tomi  di  BomOf  voL  L  pp.  302^-312 ;  Cell's  Top.  qf 
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BomSf  pp.  13S— 1S5;  OrelL  Tntor,  1287;  Klansen, 
Aeneas  und die  Penaten^  toL  ii.  p.  1083.    [£. H.B.] 

BOVINDA  (BouovlvSo,  Ptd.  iLS  §  8Xa nyer  in 
Ireland,  the  Boyne,  [B.  6.  L.] 

BCXVIUM,  a  place  in  Britain,  ten  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itineraxy,  from  Dera  (CA««ter),  in  the 
direction  of  Uroconinm  {Uroceeter),  and  placed,  bj 
modem  inquirers,  at  ^angoVf  AUfford^  Bunbury^ 
StreWm,  and  other  nnsatis&otory  localities  south  of 
Chetter.  In-order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Bangor 
the  V  hasbeen  dianged  into  n,  and  Bonnim  suggeuted. 
(Horseley,  Britanma  Ramcma,  iii.  S.)      [B.  6.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  between 
A(|nae  Nisineii  {Bourbon  r4nct),  and  Angnstodo- 
num  (uitittm),  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
anpposes  that  it  maj  Im  BuaeUre,  the  distance  of 
which  from  Auhm  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8  in  the  Table  from  Boznm  to  Angnstoda- 
mun.  [G.  L.] 

BOZBAH.     [BoflTRA.] 

BRABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  m  the  Notitia, 
and  probably  bat  another  Ibrm  for  Bremetonacae 
(  Ov^rbonmgh).  [B.  G.  L.] 

BRA'CARA  AUGUSTA  (BpoiKop  Aityowrra, 
PtoL  iL  6.  §39;  Augusta  Bncaria,  Geog.  Bav. 
iv.  43;  Braga,  Bu.),  a  city  in  the  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarroconensis,  the  capital  of  the  CalMd 
Bracarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Dnrins  and 
Mnius,  and  the  seat  of  a  conrentos  juridicus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  &r  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Naebis  (Covad!?).  Among  its  ruins  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
]▼.  20.  S.S4;  /6a.  iifK.  pp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
429 ;  Auson.  de  Nob.  Urb.  8,  quaequi  einu  pelagi 
jackU  99  Bracara  dives;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Minano,  Diecion.  voL  iL  p.  136.)      [P.  S.] 

BRA'CABI,  BBAOA'BIL      [GalUecia.] 

BBA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  found 
at  Brvgh,  near  Askrigg^  has  suggested  the  word 
Braochmmy  as  the  name  Brughy  in  its  Boman  form. 

IMP.  CAES.   L.  8EPTIMIO 
PIO.  PKRTINACL  AVOV.    . 
IMP.  GAESARI.  IC   AUBEUO.  A.   .  .   . 
PIO.  FBUCI.  AYCVSTO.  .  . 
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BRACCHIO.  GAniENnciyM. 

YI.   KBBVIOKUM.  S¥B.  OVMA.  L.  A. 

8ENECION.  AMPLI88IMI. 
OPERL  L.  TI.   BPIUS.  PBAB. 

.  .  LEcao.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRACHMA'NES  (Bpaxfuiyts,  Steph.  B.:  in 
other  writers  generally  in  the  genitive,  rh  i$vos 
BpaxMnn^t  rh  pv\op  Bpaxf^^^tfWf;  also  Bpax/Mtj 
Steph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hindoos,  called  by  the  Greeks  ffo^urreu,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  practising  bodily  asceticism  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  TvfUHHro^Mrrai.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
and  position  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
queror^s  attention,  luid  lad  to  inquiries,  the  results 
«f  which  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
temporaiy  historians,  and  in  the  oompilations  of  kter 
writers.  Theparticu]arsoftheeeaccountB,agreeingas 
they  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
gained  through  our  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
Superfluous  to  insert  h^re;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
compare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
fully consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
observed  that  A^eaander^i  interconne  with  them 


was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they- are  found  inciting 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  sufiering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  Didot;  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  714;  Ouesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Plut. 
Alex,  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Ludan.  de  Mori, 
Peregr,  25;  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  8;  Gleitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  Prooem.  §  6 ;  Diod.  xvii. 
102 — 107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil.;  Arrian.  Anab, 
vL  7.  §  4,  vL  16.  §  5;  Lucian.  FvgU.  6;  Plut  Alex,^ 
69;  Aelian,  F.  E.  ii.  41;  Curt  viiL  9.|.  31;  Cic. 
Two,  V.  25;  Plin.  vi  21 ;  viL  2;  ApuL  /for.  vol  iL 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  «.«.;  Schneider,  AmnoL  ad 
Aristat,  de  Animal,  vol  iL  p.  475 ;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind, 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  voL  ii.  p.  181;  Creuzer, 
SymbolUcy  vd.  L  p.  482 ;  Dn)ysen,  .ilZee.  p.  503 ;  Lassen, 
ds  Nominibus  qmbus  a  veteris  appeUaniurlndoruin 
phUosophiy  in  the  Rhem,  Mus.  2nd  series,  voL  L 

L171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
)  passages  now  dted,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  the  m. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assumes 
a  definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Harmatelia  ('Apftari^Ata)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  'Rpaxyuivai  fxdyoi  at 
the  foot  c£a  mountain  called  Bettigo  (BirrTi7«6), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  city  named  Brachma  (Bpdxf*yi)»    [P.  S.] 

BRACHCyDES  (Bpax<^s  itpa,  PtoL  iv.  3. 
§  10),  a  promontory  on  the  £.  coast  of  Byzadum,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  K.  headland  of  the  Lener 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (jSucpa  "Afifiuyos 
haXiScayos)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it  (xviL  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (Konro^Soda)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procop.  Aed.  vL  6) ;  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
KapoudtOf  with  the  ruins  of  the  dty.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  101 ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.  S.] 

BRADANUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  but  whidi  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  andent  times 
the  boundaiy  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Basili- 
cata  and  Terra  d'Otranto.  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (vSrofios  ^vw- 
Kv/AOf),  near  Metaponttmi,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  dty,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BBA'NCHIDAE  iBpdyx»Bai).  "  After  Posd- 
ddun,  the  promontory  in  the  territoiy  of  the  iClesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Branchidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
suls  along  the  coast  (Hamilton,  JResearcheSy  ^., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  places  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  ihe  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panormus. 
(Herod.  L  157.)  The  name  of  the  si^  of  the  tempi 
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wu  Didyma  or  Did jmi  ( A/8v/ia,  Steph.  t.  v. ;  Herod. 
▼L  19),  as  we  might  also  infer  from  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didjmetis;  bat  the  place  was  also  called 
Bmnchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a  body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  iong  of 
Ljdia  (Herod.  L  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
cfaidae  was  consulted  by  all  the  lonians  uid  Aeolians ; 
and  Neoos,  king  of  £gypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorious.  We  may  infer  that 
the  fame  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  ^lesiaus,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Neoos. 
After  the  revolt  of  Hiletus,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Persians  (b.  o.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Didymeus.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
shrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  there  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xenes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Branchidae)  gave  up  the 
treasures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Strab. 
p.  517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuOt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a  roo£  A 
village  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didjrmi,  as  Pausanias  writes  it  It  was  adorned 
with  nutny  most  costly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A  road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  "  was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt"  (Leake,  Asia  MinoTy  p.  289.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a  Boustrophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains TwiroAX«Kt,  that  is  ry  AwoAXwvi.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  colunms  with  the 
architrave  still  standing ;  the  rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6|  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
21  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4  between  the  anlae 
of  the  pronaos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teraL  Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  ApoUo^s  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Barbie 
Du  Bocage ;  see  also  the  Ionian  AniiquiHei,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bpayx^^t  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
T^  T»K  BpceyxlJknf  £ttv,  Strab.  xL  p.  517),  a  small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a  place  in  Sogdiana,  which  tiiey  named  Bran- 
chidae. Gurtius  (vii.  5)  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  manners 
of  their  former  country,  and  that,  though  they  had 
acquired  also  the  native  language  of  their  new  home, 
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they  stin  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  little  dege- 
neracy, [v.] 

BRANNODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
NoHtia  as  being  under  the  **  Gomes  Littoris  Saxonici 
per  Britanniam."  Nanoe  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Branca»ter,  in  Norfolk,  and  waa 
the  most  northern  station  of  the  Litus.  It  was  under 
a  Praepositus  Equitum  Dafanatarum.     [B.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOGE'NIUM  (BpoyyoT^ior),  a  pUce  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii  3.  §  18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Horsely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Bianonium,  and 
also  the  Braviiminm,  of  the  Itinerary,  but  diflers 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  LudioWf 
rather  than  at  WoroetUr,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVU,  a  GalUc 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (£.  G.  viL  75).  D'An- 
ville  coi^tnres  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  oS.  Brumnois,  in  the  diocese  of  M6coi^ 
Walckenaer  (6^.  vol  i  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  (£.  G,  vii.  75)  thero  are 
also  readings  **  Blannovidbus  "  and  "  Blannoviis  (On- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);**  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
place  tiie  Blannovioes  or  Brannovioes  in  the  district 
of  Mdoonf  where  D'Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novices  or  BrannoviL  Walckenaer  ui^ges,  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
BUamot  in  the  district  of  Mdcan.  There  is  another 
Blatmot  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr,  about  4 
leaguto  from  Amajf^  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.    All  this  is  very  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

BRASUE.     [Prabiak.] 

BRA'TTIA  (^Braaa)f  an  island  off  the  Dahnatian 
ooast  of  Dlyricum.  (Plin.  iil  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent ; 
It  Ant;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM,  a  town  of  the  BeUovacL 
Caesar  (B.  G.  il  13),  in  b.  a  57,  marched  from  tlie 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratuspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiaui. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratuspantium  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D'Anville  (Ab- 
ticej  ^)  bemg  informed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  some  traces  of  a  town  called 
Bratutpantef  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Breteml, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  {GSog.  voL  l 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Bratuspantet  or 
BrantutpanSf  before  the  16th  century,. though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town  near  BrtteuiL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovad 
except  Bratuspantium,  and  as  everything  that  he  says 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  the  pUce  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaroroagus,  whidi  is  the  Bellovaci  <^the  kite  em  • 
pire,and  the  modem Beauoait.  It  is  true,thatwe  can- 
not determinewhat  Roman  town  occupied  thesite  near 
BreteuUy  and  this  is  a  difficulty  wMch  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  of  its  being  BratuspanUum,  a  name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.       [G.  L.] 

BRAURON.     [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  probably 
Leintwardine,  in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  Lud' 
low  and  Worcester,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM,     BREGETIO,     BRIGITIO, 
BREGE'NTIO  or  BREGEmiUM  (Bp^rw), 
iigitized  by  VjOOv  IC 
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one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Lover  Pannonia.  It  was 
a  very  Btnmg  place  of  the  rank  of  a  Roman  mnui- 
dphun,  and  was  situated  on  the  Dannbe,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Arrabo,  on  the  road  from  Gamnntom  to 
Aquincnm.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  A^jutrix 
had  its  head-qnarters  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparatioDs 
against  the  QoadL  Bains  of  the  place  still  exist 
near  SzSngf  in  Eungary,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom,  (PtoLiL  15.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc.  zxz.  5,foIL ; 
Anrel.  Vict  EpU,  45 ;  Itin,  AtU.  pp.  263,  265 ; 
OTeni,/iMcr.  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

BR£MENIUM  (Bp^/icyior,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  10),  in 
Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of 
the  OttadinL  It  appean  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is'  placed  20 
miles  in  a  north  or  north-western  direction  of  Gor- 
storpitxmi  {Corbridge).  Name  for  name  Bran^ 
peon  coincides  with  it.  BiechesteTf  NeweatUe^  have 
also  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREMETENRAGUM,  in  Biituu,  either  Old 
Penrith,  or  a  misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
mentacae  (^Overbaratighy,  [B.  G.  L.] 

BRENTHE  (Bp4peri :  Eth.  Bpty$<uos,  BptpeieSs), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  dbtrict  Gynnria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheios,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
butary called  Brentheates  (Bpcy6«^f),oinly5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  ^arifafio. 
(Pans.  viH.  28.  §  7,  v.  7.  §1 ;  Leake,  iforea,  voL  iL 
p.  292 ;  Boss,  Reuen  m  Peiopotmet,  voL  L  p.  90.) 

BBE'TTIA.    [BRrrAHifiA.] 

BREUGI  (BpwMoT),  a  tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(Ptol  iL  16.  §  3;  Strab.  viL  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  nnder  their  duef  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Gassins  (hr.  29,  fblL; 
comp.  Plin.  ff,  N,  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BREONES  or  BRIOKES  iBpwvot), 
a  Raetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Tyrol,  aboat  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pfiny  (iiL  24),  Brennoram  o^t,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Brmechm,  The  Brenni 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conqnered  in  the  reign 
of  Aognstos.  (Plin.  I  e. ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ;  Hor. 
CamL  iv.  14.  11;  Tenant  Fortnnat  VU.S.Mar- 
timiy  p.  470,  ed.  Lnchi ;  Gassiod.  Var,  L  11 ;  PanL 
Diac.  Longob.  iL  18.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODU'RUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  m  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Jnliobona  (^LtUebomne), 
in  the  ooontry  of  the  Galeti,  on  the  norUi  side  of  the 
Semey  and  Noviomagos  (Ziiieto;),  in  the  department 
of  Cahadoi,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodorom,  pkoes  it 
«o  a  road  between  Jnliobona  and  Rotomagas(i2otief»). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a  liver.  I^Anville  places  it  at  PorU-AudemeTf 
on  the  RiaU  or  RiUe.  The  Itin.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Jnliobona  and  Bre- 
viedomm,  which  seems  a  great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  dhect  distance  is  only  abont  half  of  this.  Bat 
the  ^Bstence  from  Bomen  to  PcfU-Avdemer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotonuigas 
and  Breviodnranu  Walckenaer  places  Breviodorom 
at  Pont-AtUhon,  4  or  5  miles  from  MoiUfori-tmr- 
RdU.  [G.  L.] 

BRIANA  (Bplom),  a  place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hierodes.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  ooins,  one  aatonomoos,  with 
the  epigraph  Bprnswi'.  (Gramer,  Atia  Mwor,  voL 
U.  p.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

BRIGINNIAE  (Bpucuv^oi),  a  small  town  of  Sia3yf 
mentioned  by  Thocydides,  who  calls  it  a  fortress  or 
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stronghold  (l^/ui)  m  the  territoty  of  LeontinL  It 
was  oocnpied  in  b.  a  422  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracnsans.  (Thnc 
V.  4.)  Bat  no  snbseqaent  mention  of  the  name 
ocean,  except  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantinm,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thncydides.  It  was  evidently 
bat  a  small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRIGAECrNI  (Bpiyauci¥o(,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Astubbs  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with 
a  capital  Brigaedam  (BptyalKioy^  PtoL)  or  Brige- 
com  (/(tn.  AnL  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Astnrica,  near  Berevente.  The  Trigaedni  of  Floras 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.         [P.  S.] 

BRIGANTES  (Bplyatrrts).  1.  A  people  of  Bri- 
tain,  the  salrjeots  of  Gartismandaa,  reduced  by  Os- 
torius,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  tiie  Httmber 
and  Tgne,  (Tac.  Atm,  xiL  32,  Hist,  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  PtoL  iL  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians:  their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  KUkenmg.      [R.  G.  L.] 

BRIGA'KTU  (Bpiydrrioi),  a  tribe  of  tiie  Yin. 
delici,  on  the  eastern  diore  of  tiie  Lacns  Brigantinua. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
JSregenz)  was  situated  on  the  Udke,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
century  the  town  was  ah-eady  in  ruins  {Vita  S. 
Magniy  6),  but  several  objects  ^  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Raetian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (iL  12.  §  3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixta  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  PtoL  ii.  12.  §  5,  viii.  7.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  6;  Itm.  AnUm.  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTIiniS  LACUS  (Bodentee,  or  I^kB 
of  Coiut€mz)f  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4),  while  Pompooius  Mela  (iiL  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  (^  Lacus  Venetos  and  Lacos 
Acronios,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Gomp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  viL  pp.  292, 313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day's  journey 
from  tibe  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
RMtians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  ^larcellinus,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstandii^  which  the 
Romans  made  a  high  road  throu^  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  hike  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  does.  Not  hi 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
ReiehenaUj  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement  (Strab.  vii.  p.  292 ;  comp.  G. 
Schwab,i>er^o(fanMe,  Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L. S.] 

BRIGA'KTIUM  (Brian^  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  GhUlia  after  Alpis  Gottia  {Mont  Oenevrey, 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenol>U  to  Vienna  (  Vienae)^  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodunum  {EmbnM)^  to  Va- 
phicum  {Cfap),  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vapincum.  The  Table 
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pUoes  Briganthim  6  M.P.  from  Alpii  Cottb.  Stnbo 
(j>.  179)  mentioiis  the  village  Bri^antiom,  and  «a 
a  rood  to  the  Alpb  Gottia,  but  his  words  axe  ob- 
Bcare.  Ptolemy  mentknifl  Briganthim  as  witiiin  the 
limits  of  the  Segnsini,  or  people  of  Segosio,  SuMj  in 
Piedmont;  hut  it  seems,  as  D'AnTille  obserres,  to  be 
bejond  the  natonl  limits  of  the  SegnsinL  Walcke- 
naer  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemy  in  this  mat- 
ter bj  snpposmg  tiiat  he  follows  a  description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisionB  of  Angnstos, 
which  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  justification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itic.,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Gottiae  commence  at 
Rama  (La  Catu  Rom)  between  Ewbrm.  and  Bri- 
anqon,        [O.  L.] 

BBlOAimUM  (Bpry^trrcev,  Dion  Cass.  X3ami. 
53 ;  FUivium  Brigantium,  ^Xao^ior  B^iTdrrtor, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  4;  Brigsntia,  Oros.  iL  2),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  Callsici  Lucenses,  on  the  Magnus 
or  Artabrorum  Portus  {Bay  ofFerrd  and  CorttSia)^ 
35  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucus  Augnsti  (/fm.  AnL  p.  434). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  El  Ferrol^  others 
with  BetanMotj  and  others  with  La  CoruHa,  idon- 
tifying  the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Orosius. 
(Florez,  Esp.  S.  xix.  14;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.S.] 

BRIGAimUM.    [Brioahto.] 

BRIGE  {Brough-ton),  a  place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned intheltinerary  betweenVenta  Belgarum(  Wm- 
diester)  and  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarwn).  [R.G.L.] 

BRIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alpe  which  is  preserred  in  Pliny 
(iii.  c  20).  A  certain  order  is  obeerred  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [G.  L] 

BRIGIOSUH,  a  pUce  m  Galha,  on  the  road  be- 
tween  Mediolanum  Santonum  (Samiei)  and  Limo- 
num  (Poictterf ),  according  to  the  Table.  D'AnTille 
places  it  at  Briou.  [G.  L  ] 

BRILESSU&    [Attiga,  p.  322,  a.] 

BRINIATES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  known  to  us  oidy 
from  a  passage  in  Livy  (zli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  di^t  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  usee  this 
expression  is  uncertain :  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Magra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  BrugnatOf  a  small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  Qiogr.  de$  Gaules^  vd.  L 
p.  158.)  TE.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bpurwira,  Ptd.  vL  4.  §  2 ;  Bpc'fows 
Arrian.  /mi  39),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Peraa, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a  winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchus  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  firom 
Rbogonis,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Btmderuk,  Dr.  Vmcent  considers  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  firnn  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Vomge  of  Nearchdu^  voL  L  pa  404, 
405.)  tV.] 

BRITANNIGAE  INSULAE(N^o*  Bperowrutol, 

Aristot  de  Mtmd  3;    Ptd.  ii.  2.    §  1,  3.  §  1; 

'  N^ot  BptTToyiical,  Pdyb.  HL  57;  Stotb.ii.  p.  93; 


BBITANKIGAE  INSULAE. 
B^errwrto,  Dion  Cass.  liz.  21 ;  Bptrroivta,  Pans* 
viiL  43.  §4 ;  Vljooi  Bprrimfcf,  Diooyi.  Per. 566; 
Bp«raM^,/6Mi28S;  nptmnfucaii,  NifffWyliaxtian.: 
in  Lat  Britannia,  Britanni). 

L  Obthoorafht. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  r  in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  <  in  the  Latin  dassics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writers.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  Though  1^  Btitaimia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  oontraiy,  Dionysius  Periegetes  gives — 
MaBperaml 
At^tca  re  ^vAo,  k.tA.  (283.) 
Also — 

A<^<ral  PTJooi  ia&i  BpercbmScs,  K.rAi    (566.) 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  later  than  the  minority  of  the 


II.  How  FAB  THE  SAMB  AB  BbITTIA  OE 

Bbettia? 

A  statement  in  Prooopius  gives  us  a  more  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentioned — BriUia 
(Bpcrr(a  and  Bperria).  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itsdf ;  besides  which  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  same  efiect,  i,  e.  distinguishing  the 
BritanmolBritamUab€mih»BritUmeiaiBriUia, 
'*  About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arose  between 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  soUien,  who 
dwell  in  the  isknd  called  Brittia,  finm  the  following 
cause.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  Uiose,  who  formeriy  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rliine,  had  each  a  peculiar 
name,  of  iriiioh  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  alL  In  this  (northern)  ocean 
lies  the  island  Brittiaj  not  £u-  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  BritamUa  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britannia  lies  someidiere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremity  of  tha 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  bordere  oa 
the  ocean,  that  u  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain;  whereas  Thule,  so  &r  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  furthest  extremify  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  north;  but  matters  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discoursed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  which  a  king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phiissones,  and  those  sumamed  firam 
the  island  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appean  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  num- 
bers migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Fnmks,who  oolonixe  them  in  such  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country;  and 
upon  this  drcumitance,  they  say,  they  foruMd  a 
claim  to  the  island.  Insomndi  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  diqiatching  some 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a  diow  as  though  this 
isknd  also  was  ruled  by  him.    Such,  then,  are  the 
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mattors  relating  to  the  island  called  Bnttta." 
(Procop.  de  BeU,  Chth.  iv.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  Briuimia.  As  little  waa 
it  Thuie.  The  Thnle  of  ProcopiQa  seems  to  have 
been  Scandinavia :  **  Thnle  is  eztremelj  large,  being 
ten  tames  laiger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  very 
&r  distant  to  the  north."    (^BeU,  Goth.  iL  15.) 

The  following  passage  ei^genders  firesh  compliea- 
tion: — **  Moreover,  in  &ia  i^  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
dent  time  boilt  a  long  wall,  catting  off  a  great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholesomeness  of  air 
in  oonfiDrmitj  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
smnmer,  and  cool  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  froits  flonrish  in  season,  and  their 
com  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  snfiSoently  fiartilized  by  streams.  But 
on  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  Uve  there 
even  half  an  hoar.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  b^sts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wjdl,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  immediately,  unable  to 
endure  the  un wholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking- such  beasts  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  But  as  I  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a  tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  fiiUe,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  thou^ 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  numbor, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
tiansactiois,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writing  concerning  the  island  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circumstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  oooducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I  win  explain  immediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  noen  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
serioosly,  although  I  would  n^er  ascribe  their  asse- 
verations to  a  certain  dreamy  fiumlty  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

"  On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
island  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  fior  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  island.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  ibr  a  certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  turn.  Such  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  S 
smrice,  retumbg  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  oompoee  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  thdr  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hear  a  certain  indistinct  voice,  sunmioniiig 
than,  to  theb  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
standing tbe  necessity  which  thus  constnuns  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  bj  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
vessels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
oars,  amd  fed  then:  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mul- 
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titude  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a  single  person ;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  anive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  thdr  own 
ves^ls,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
arrive  there  with  diflkulty,  even  in  a  night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
finm  their  burden,  they  depart  hnmediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keeL  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased fixHn  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a  certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  fonnerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  Uved. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  di»< 
trict  declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  narrative."  (Procop.  Bell  Goth,  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  trantlaiUm  from  the  Momimenta  BrUannioa^ 
pp.  Ixxxiv.,  seq.) 

A  reference  to  the  article  Aestoi  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Prutheni  {Prvmant)  of  the  BalUo 
with  the  Brttanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  hmguage 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prusaa  and  Courland, 
«^ieh  Tacitus  calls  BriUmnicae  propior^  was  really 
Pruthenian.  How  fiur  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  similar 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  further  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  pUce,  the  locality  of  the  Vami  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopiup  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenburg 
Scbwerin,  we  find  the  Vamam,  Wamabi,  and  For- 
nahi  of  the  Garlovingian  historians  (jAdam  ofBr^ 
men,  Helmoldm^  &c). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopl^  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britamii.  Bugen,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims ;  but  we  may  go  a  step  further  towards 
reccmciling  thenu 

Bugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  saered 
grove  (co«(iM»  nanm)  of  the  Gemiania  of  Tadtns, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigni,  AngUy  Aviones,  Farmt,  Eudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nuithones  (c  40) ;  and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  i 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  the  AngH  and  Varini,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
sUtement  of  Tacitus  is  difficult.    The  Toy  fiMt  oC 
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•ome  eommentaton  identifying  his  island  with  Bngca, 
wid  others  with  Heligoland,  ^owb  this. 

Now,  the  following  are  ihe  reasons  for  beHeving 
that  the  Brittia  of  Procopios  and  the  I$land  qf  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitos,  was  neither  Bngen  ezda- 
sivelj,  nor  Heligoland  ezdosiyely;  bnta  torCtum  quid, 
80  to  saj,  arising  out  of  a  confusion  between  the  attri- 
bates  of  the  two.  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbonihood  of  two  holy  islands ; 
f.  e.,  Ragen  was  as  tnily  a  holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  versd.  Heligoland,  when  the  ftill  Ught  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  ffertha. 
Ragen,  when  similarly  illustrated,  is  just  as  saored; 
sacared,  however,  not  with  the  Germanic  AngU,  but 
with  the  Slavonic  VcamaM  (  Varini)^  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  PruihenL 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a  writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  afortioriy  with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a  natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  owto  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
oUier,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. How  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
cuUutf  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island;  how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  foct  that  the  AngH 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  &ct  that  each  worshipped  in  a  se- 
parate one. 

The  htfpothoiit,  then,  that  explains  the  Brittia 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britannia^  identifies 
it  with  the  island  of  the  centum  nemui  df  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
ekher  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
twa 

Lest  the  suggested  confunon  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  m  in  the  latter  word 
represento  the  combination  te,  or  tehj  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  BrutenOy  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prossians: — "  duces  fuere  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudawutto,  quorum  alterum  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
orearunt,  alterum  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  regem  ele* 
gerunt."  {Fragment  from  the  Boruacrum  Origo 
ex  Domino  Christiano,  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  tibe  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
Slavonic  Now,"*  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g.: — 

English,  British,  Prussiati. 

German,  Bryttisc,         PryttUc. 

Slavonic,         Britehaja,      Prutskaja, 

IIL  Authorities. 

The  term  British  Isles  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia ;  and  the  British  Isles  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  htrge  ones  of  Albion  and 
/erne,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland ;  leme,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (=>  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
Jeme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (sa  Sonth  Britain),  as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

HtrodotDs,  aa  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
our  island,  writing,  "  that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west "  he  '^  cannot  speak  with  oertaintj. 
Nor  "  is  he  **  acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought "  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  parage  will  be  found  in  the 
sec^uel,  embodying  a  reason,  more  or  less  valid,  for 
behoving  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  Britbk 
Isles  a  confusion  may  have  arism, — the  one  bein^ 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
theOestrymnides,adiftrentgroup.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  hnplies 
that  of  the  other, — the  designatian  only  bong  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stuids,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  oonntiy  of  west- 
em  Europe  was  known  to  him;  though,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.     His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — **  Beyond  the  PiUars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  thoee  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  leme,  which  are  lar^ 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Taprobane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
mam  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  few  small  ishmds, 
around  the  Bretannio  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  as 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  ishuid.*'    {De  Mundo,  c.  3.) 

Pdybius*  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  ^rodotus,  spedsl 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  is  the  first  author  whose  name,  hshitation,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  unequivocal  What  if 
a  notice  occur  in  the  O^^c  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a  case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacratean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Aigo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1163): — 
Nw  yit(y  W^  \vypy  re  ical  jk^cvp  KOK&nrri 
"EpxofMi  1l¥  y^fffouriy  *UpyUruf  tatrov  ficw/uoi,  k.tA. 

And  agam  (1187):— 

hf^  ehpia  JUf/wr'  i»&a<rtis 
Afittinp^i, 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
spect to  the  parte  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demetrian  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  ahnost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  witii 
them — and  we  db  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  mdependent  evidence;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Orphic  extracte,  and  may  possibly  [see  Cassitb- 
KIDE8  and  Obstbtmnidbs]  have  their  application 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus*  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  lees  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  were  thoee  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  critidsed  from  two  points 
of  new     It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
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writes  as  Caesar  the  personal  observer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  perhaps  oftener,  he  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaol  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
firom  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo's  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian,  Artemidorns  (iy.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy's  notices  are  important  He  spedally 
qnotes  A^uinns  Tyrins,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  authorities. 
His  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  authon;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  iTtfteryiia,  as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
oountxy  that,  so  fiir  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  through  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  tluough  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

How  far  were  the  Oettrtfrnnidet  and  Ctutiteridee 
ex^uively  Britannic  f — A  question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Scilly  Isles ; 
theCassiterides, "  (en  in  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  firom  the  hayen  of  the 
Artabri"  (Strab.  iii.  p. 239),  are  the  Scilly  Isles  rather 
than  ComwaU.  Again,  '*  one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
bnt  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reachuig  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  stares,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a  wandering  Kfe."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
fottowing  is  both:  viz.,  that  **they  have  metals  of 
tin  and  lead"  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo's  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  mutt  be  British,  something  that  cannot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Festus  Avienus.  The  ishuids 
he  notices  are  the  Oestrymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.    His  language  requires  notice  in  detail. 

"  Sub  h^jus  autom  prominentis  vertice 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolls  Oestrymnicut 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  Oestrymmdetf 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divitcs 
Sianni  atque  plumbL" 
Thus  far  the  Oestrymnides  are  Britannic    Then 
follows  a  sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  tiieir  rehitions  to 
Ireland: 

**  Ast  hinc  duobns  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
Dixere  prisci)  solibus  cursus  rati  est 
Haec  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jacet, 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibemorum  coHt 
Proplnqua  rursus  insula  Albionum  patct.** 

The  term  Sacra  Insula  shows  two  things:  — 

Ist,  tiiat  the  name  Eri  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 

that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 

Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  'I^  (Nt»aoj). 

What  follows  is  any  but  British: — 

"  Tartessulsqne  in  terminos  Oestrymnidum 

Ncgotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 

Etiam  cdoni,  et  vnlgus,  inter  Herculis 

Agitans  columnas  haec  adibat  aequora: 
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Quae  Himiko  Poemu  mensibus  vix  quatuor, 
Ut  ipee  semet  re  probdsse  retuUt 
Enavigantem,  posse  transmitti  adserit, 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimum  inter  gurgites 
Exstare/ttctMn,  et  saepe  virgulti  vice 
Retinere  puppim;  didt  hie  nihilominus 
Kon  in  profondum  terga  demitti  maris 
Parvoque  aquarum  vix  supertexi  solum." 

Orae  Maritkn.  Deeoript.  L  94,  et  seq. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a  fiction.  The  fueue  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Sargaatmn  of 
the  well-known  Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  Jmcus  fixes  the  line  of  Hi- 
milco's  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiterides 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestrymnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Rugen  and  Heligoland,  thoe  is  a  confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a  confusion  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  tho^e  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  filet, — a  confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
esJSh  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  oo  & 
context  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there. was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  since 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
fiu^  is  veiy  difierent  The  orgies — and  even  the 
black  tunics  and  long  beards — may,  possibly,  be  as 
little  British  as  thefucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fvcus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a  great  fiict  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  fnm 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
taimic  when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  facts  equally  un- 
equivocal. The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  is 
only  tk  probability. 

The  Roman  authorities  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  difier 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (f.e.  de- 
rived firom  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides with  the  Oestrymnides:  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  fiur  as  they  are  bssed  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  cat^^ry.  Josephus,  who  alludes  ind- 
dentaUy  to  Britain,  is  a  fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  e^dence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion ;  i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  fotmdation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  {MarseiUes),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic — one  vid  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  othctr  overland, 
iigitized  by  VjOO§1C 
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.  Of  the  latter  Diodoros  gives  an  aocoont.  It  was 
probablj  the  MBflwIian  Qxeeka  that  oonyerted 
Up-rn  into  'Icpa  fiijcos.    See  Hibkrnia. 

The  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

IV.   ObIOIN  of  the  word  BRITAIflflA. 

Supposing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  informed  the  Greeks  of  a  ooontrj  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britaimi  and  Bri- 
tanma  originate?  The  nsoal  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms;  i.e,  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  neighbouxB.  Tet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  &ct  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ?  From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event.  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  BriUmma  is  the  Iherie  name  for  certain  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  wdl:  whether  it  were 
BO  is  a  separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Ma-ssilian  (t.  e.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ?  Probably 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  is  only 
a  probability.  It  may  have  been  Iherie  even  then; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  £Eur  westward  as  the 
Lower  Bhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  fiivoor  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

Again,  thaform  b  Iberic  The  termination  .ton, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo- 
gra^y  of  ancient  Iberia ;  e.  g,  Turde-tan-i,  Carpe- 
<af»-i,  &c 

In  all  speculatioDS  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  Brit,  be  Gallio  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymdogies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iboric,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  A^un,  if  the  word  be  Iberio,  the 
<  is  no  part  of  t&  root,  but  only  an  inflpxional 
element  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  hnport 
of  the  form  -ton  being  Iberic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  similarly-formed  name  Aqui-(af»-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  remember  that  Aqmtania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberic 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberio  and  Gallio  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar's  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
i,  0.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britons.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls;  and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Bomans.  This  was  alL  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  ap- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Welsh  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro-Britoo  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  nntQ  the  trade  of 
Massilia  had  beoxne  developed  that  the  root  BriL 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  tfid 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
moet  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland, 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lemian  Isles, 
and  Hoodotus  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 


V.   ThB  TDf-TRADB  OF  BBITAIir. 

One  of  the  mstruments  in  the  recoostructioD  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  foot  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scantily-diffbsed 
metal  —  tan.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  CknurUnd,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  &ct  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  £u-  east — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
oountries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — ^vessels  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  tiiat  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable  When,  however, 
writen  so  early  as  Herodotos  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
we  may  reasonably  cany  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a  known  fiiwt,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
numben  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  B.a  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallurgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  far  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  our 
indigenous  dvilintion.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — ^no  matter  how  slight 
— ' of  metallurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brtmght  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  —  though  the  reasoning  in  £itvour  of  this  view 
u  of  the  ^  priori  kind.  Copper  is  a  metal  which 
is  generally  the  fint  to  be  worked  by  rude  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a  metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fiur  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  or«  is 
smelted  alsc  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  oki  tmnvU 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  art  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  mam  fact  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
ofaxesandspear-heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way^is  uncertain.    The 
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extent  to  which  the  moulds  of  different  countries — 
France,  German  j,  Scandinavia — leeemble  each  other, 
even  in  points  of  apparentlj  aihitraiy  detail,  is  (to 
a  certain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

The  imifonnitj  of  the  aDoj  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  from  the  chemical  conditions  necessaiy 
for  the  achievement  of  a  good  implement — indeed  it 
is  rather  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  cq)per;  whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metalhiigiBts  that 
the  best  alloj  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  conld  eaalj  be 
hit  upon  hj  di£ferent  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommnnication. 

The  Damnooian  Britons  sold  tin.  What  did  they 
take  in  pajment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  qoestioos  are  correlative.  Dr.  WikoD  (iVs- 
ii$torie  AmuUi  of  Scotland,  p.  196)  trnlj  remarks 
that  Strabo*s  accoont  of  the  Cassiterides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(xaAirc6/iora).  This  latter  is  a  strange  article  of 
import  far  a  ooontry  of  tin,  copper,  and  moolds. 

The  earliest  gbm  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  wtgdCtutUeridet;  for  it 
most  be  observed  that  whilst  the  word  Brikmma  is 
non-existent  in  Herodotns,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (lemiak)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bearing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  ^e 
oriental  term  Kattlrti, 

This  distinction  is  important  Were  the  word 
Briiith  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade  —  since  the 
word  Kcurairtpos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
probabilities  may  be  in  fitvour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— L  e.  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  &vour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  trades  may  have  bten  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older  —  at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Britamiiia  Fbofbb. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  i.  e.  South  Britiun  and  Caledonia. 

VI.   HlSTORT. 

When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a  portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — ^Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Suessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  foUowing  year  these  relations  are 
also  Gallic,  and  the  Venetij  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Vannet,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.o.  55);  Volu- 
senus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events, 
ffis  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fluence in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
barked from  Gessoriacum,  knds ;  is  opposed ;  con- 
quers; and  again  receives  an  embassy.    His  fleet 

"  I  during  the  high  tides  cf  the  month  of  August, 
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and  m  September  he  returns  to  GauL  His  successes 
(such  as  they  are^  are  annonnced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  witn  a  twenty-day  festival. 

His  second  expedition  takes  place  in  the  May  of 
tiie  folkwing  year.  He  is  opposed  on  hmding  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Casdo  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarten  .of  Cassivelaunns,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibrod  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  CassiveUunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  country  unimpaired. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directiy  or  mdirectiy,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
eyranum: 

nPOa  EME  IKBTAI  KATE^YTON  BASI- 
AEia  IIAPOfiN  MEN  TEIPIAATH2  KAI  BIE- 
TEIIEITA  WAATHS  BAIIAEXU  ♦PArAlTOT 
n02  MHAXiN  [A]E  AFTA  ♦♦♦♦*'♦» 
BPETA[N]NAN  i^OMCNXXN  BElAAATNOSfTEl 
KA1[T1MJ  ♦  •  ♦. 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  redn<^ 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  fiurther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a  writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — ^servire  ooegit,  Ronut- 
nisque  legibus  vivere  "  {DeReffn.  Success.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  oi  Augustus  at  Bome.  The  farther 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptural  expression  that  "  all  the  world 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  h 
/ortiorif  Britain.  His  text  is  *'  tenente  Octaviano 
Augusto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi ;  et  censum  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  accepit;  ut  Virgilius, 

*  Purpurea  intexti  tollnnt  aulaea  BritannL' " 

The  use  of  the  word  census  mstead  of  iributium 
IB  important  The  original  word  is  Kriyaos ;  and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  frtnn 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (reguK)  sent  \m6k  to 
Germanicns  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  Ann.  li.  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  reste  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidentiy  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  of  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  —  *'  Tiberius,  privignus  Augusti,  post  eum 
r^navit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanidam  quam 
super  aha  regna  totius  mundL" 

The  evidence  of  Caligula's  inlenHons  is  eesentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus :  namely,  Dion  Caseins. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  "  seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean.**  (lix.  21.)  Then  follows  the  ac- 
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count  of  his  giving  orders  tb«t  the  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore shoold  be  picked  up,  and  a  conqoest  oyer  the 
sea  itself  be  annoonoed  (a  25).  The  stocy  appears 
in  Saetonios  also :  as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  son  of  Gjnobeli^  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  fiOber,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a  few 
followers,  and  placed  himself  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a  cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet  Cai.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  tiiat  the  bond  fide  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
unhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a  mere 
inference  from  a  notice  of  it  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  —  civUisatian  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Boman,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  corns. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Bonum  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ;  e.  ^.  a  Pegasus,  a  Head  of  Ammoo,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  &c :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British ;  TAsaovAMUS,  with  ssoo- ;  tbid^ 
with  VKR- ;  ibid,  with  cnfOBEUN ;  ctnobblim 
alone;  cTOOBBLiir  with  oaxyl-;  tbid^  with  so- 
UDY-;  ibidy  with  A  .  .,  or  v  .  .;  tbid^  with  VE- 
BULUMUM.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a  colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobelin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a  colleague,  was  the  successor  of 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius :  on  coins  we  find  the 
name  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plantius  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  SilureSf  Ordovioea^  and 
Briganiea)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiersbipi  A  single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  pdnt  of  date  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
Nero's  general  was  the  reeovcry  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Sufiblk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  groape  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  stronghold,  where  they  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linus. Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  large  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Bomaniseid  Gaul)  had  established  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqni- 
ution,  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  aivi  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  objects  employed  Agricola  during  his 
first  two  campttgns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantee  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  liie  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Rnnan  Emjare  m  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  agamst  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  Uie  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentionod  by  Tacitus  in  a  general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner — not  as  a  specific  his- 
torical &ct,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  ccmnectioo  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  obUer  dictum  arising  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Island, — 
**  incognitas,ad  id  tempus,insulas,Orcadas  invenit  do^ 
nmUque.    Despecta  est  et  Thule." 

A  revolt  under  Arvingus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, —  but  no  ocmtemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  {ffadr,  11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  "a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian"  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a  **  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (Ixxii.  8.)  This 
raises  a  doubt  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  "primus  duxU^  and  may  eaaly  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
difierent  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.    We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a  portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  b^:nn  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  statement  of  Pausanias  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Genuini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  could  have  been.  Genuini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlere, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fi&ct 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a  reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADR 
UNO  ANTONINO  AUG. 
P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 
VICTRICS  P  ♦  F. 
OPV^S  VALLI  P. 
MMM  CCXL  P. 
(^MonvmerUa  Brilannica^  No.  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Lollius 
Urbicns ;  but  this  alone  mentions  the  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated  is  Capitolinus.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  the  rampart  was  of  turjL^id  that.it  was  a 
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/ret&  one, — "  Britamios — vidt,  aUo  mnro  oespiticio 
— ducto."   (Anton.  Pms,  5,) 

Goerdoa  and  coosolidatian  are  still  the  role;  the 
notioee  for  the  reigns  of  Coaunodns  and  Pertinaz, 
thoagh  brief  and  unimportant,  being  foond  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Severus.  He  would  haye  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
attributes  the  erection  of  any  wall  to  Severus.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spartianns  Is  the  authority  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
(Sever,  18.) 

When  Caledonia — as  of^oeed  to  Britam  in  general 
— comes  under  notice,  a  further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

A.  D.  21 1,  on  the  fourth  of  Febnury,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
now  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occun  until  the  rdgn  of  Diocletian.  This 
b^ins  A.  D.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
AUectus  DOW  af^pear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testhnony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  &ct  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
a  certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  ^gt  Germam  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Eumenius  —  and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 
— contains  the  following  remarkable  passage:  — 
**  By  80  thorough  a  consent  of  the  Inunortal 
Gods,  0  unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  qf  the  Franks  more  eepedaUy^  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
LcHodon,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  Bight,  was  still 
left — a  deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter.**  (Eumen.  Panegyr,  Constant.  Caes.) 

The  Franks  and  Picts  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian :  the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  CUudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeobgy.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Bomans,  and  it«  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  populations  displaced  the  Boman,  than  how 
the  Roman  displaced  the  Keltic 

And  this  introduces  a  new  question,  a  question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz. :  the  "nUue  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Boman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fiUl  of  the  Boman  supremacy  in  the  west 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.  The  little  be  tells  us  of 
Britam  is  conect,  t^mg]^  unimportant}  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  concision  are 
in  respect  to  BriUta,  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Brkamda.  Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  —  the  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  ftxm  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  firom  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  mora  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  ishmd — firam  about  A.D.  380  to  a.d.  550 — w© 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orodus. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  he  tells  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Boman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Boman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  MoKna. 

VII.  Ethnological  belationb  of  thb 

POPULATIOW. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar*8  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  <&uls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  Nerth  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Beloab  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a  Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
population  of  Nortii  Britun  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  asugncd  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer's  investigations. 

Without  either  .denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  Gennan,  or  Scandinavian  settie- 
roents  in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  i.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a  form  of  speech  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  wajr  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  those  parta  of  Scotland  where  the 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  6en,  and 
never  sliabhf  as  in  Irehmd.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  tftver,  in  such  words  as  ^6er-nethy  and  Inver- 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shibboleths 
(so  to  say)  of  tiie  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing  —  a  mouth  of  a  river, 
sometimeB  the  junction  of  two.^^ow  whilst  aber 
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is  never  found  in  the  ezdosiTelj  and  undoubted] j 
Gaelic  oonntiy  of  Ireland,  tmwr  is  nnlmown  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  But  how  are  they 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  question,  &ids  that  the  line  of  sepantioo  **  be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  noeasured  hj  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  fma  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  up 
Loch  Fyne,  feUowing  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inremess, 
Aberdeen  and  Inyemess,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey."  On  the  one  side  are 
the  J6er-coms,  Aber-deens,  and  il&er-doun,  which 
are  Welsh  or  British ;  on  the  ether  the  Irufer- 
KcyB  and  /fiper-aritys,  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a  British  popdadoo  which  runs  as 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  iar  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  from  Beda :  **  procedente 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictoe, 
tertiam  Sootorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Benda  de  Hibemia  progressi  vel 
amidtia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  habent  vindlcarunt :  a  quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur;  nam  lingua  eorum 
*Dal'  partem  significat"  (JSTirt.  Ea^.  L)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a  S(»tch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects '  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda's  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  rorth-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  Norte^  L  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  Britishy  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
sUabh  »  motmiainf  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aberf  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  —  a  similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent  They  are  fiir,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  b  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popn- 
latioDS  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Picts  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
like  Uie  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic.  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a  third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtfhL 

If  it  were  absolutely  certun  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Pict  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  thqy  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intrusive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
woukl  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  pmn 
fahel  S3  otqntt  vaUi  is  a  gloss  from  the  Pict  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
SB  pm  -a  head  is  oeama.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Pict, 
only  in  the  way  that  ftUher  or  momerj  &c  are 
Wekh;  t.  e.  words  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Pict  country?  In  such  a  case  the 
Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  &c. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  i.  e.  not  Gadic  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  c£  Beda.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  it  was  ahnost  certainly  Pict  Tet  it  is, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  lis  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Soots  or  Picts 
Scandinavian.  Each  idtenative  has  its  difficulties: 
the  latter  the  fewest  Such  are  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  nets  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  mvestigatora 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  periiaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a  just  one.  The  passage  that  he 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom:  "Cumque 
uxores  Flcti  non  habentes  peterent  a  Scottis,  e* 
solum  oonditione  dare  coneensemnt,  ut  ubi  res  per- 
veniret  m  dubium,  magis  de  foeminea  regum  proMpia 
qiuun  de  masculina  regem  siU  eligerent:  quod  usque 
hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatnm.**  (Hitt, 
Eode$,  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  a  well-known  listof  Pict  kmgs.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic.    Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Pict 

The  Picts,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  m- 
trusive  rather  than  aboriginal  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Whence  were  tiiey?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
difierent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a  somewhat 
indefinite  import  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  tiiese,  Sctuidinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Picts  were  Keltic 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Horn; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
un&vourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hasardous  delivery  of  a  n^ative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  fiice  of  the  notioe  of  Enmenius  and 
otherB,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progress 
must  have  been  gradual  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Fnmks  of  the  later 
dassics  are  certoinlitf  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  Enghmd;  thePictspocsAi^the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Nortimien, — t.  a.  on  ii»faih&rU  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms:— 

1.  In  Hibemia,  a  Gaelio  basis  sufiBsrs  but  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Boman, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Germanic  elements,— 
the  hitter  destined  to  replace  all  the  othen;  whilst, — 

h.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaehc,  with  Pict 
elements — whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britun,  and  Soman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Legionary  popuUtion  rather  than  of  the  Latiiu 
This  is  because  a  Boman  popuktion  might  be  any- 
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thing  bnt  natiTe  to  Borne.  It  might  be  stnmge  to 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  langnage.  What  might 
thos  have  been  the  case,  actnally  was  so.  The  im- 
perial forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  nsnall  J  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
&C., as  the  case  might  be;  rardj  pure  Boman.  The 
Notitia  Utruuque  ImperUf  a  docxmient  referrible  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Prorince  of  ValeiUiaf — gives 
ns,  as  elements  of  our  Legionary  population,  — 

1.  OmtnanSy  i.  e.  Tungricani,  Tungri,  Tuma- 
censes,  Batavi. 

2.  GiuJi:  Nervii  (in  three  qnarten),  Morini  (see 
in  voc,),  GallL 

3.  Iberiam:  Hispani. 

4.  Pro6a^.SZ(itwiMafw:I)ahnatae,I)aci,Thrioe8, 
Thai&Iae. 

5.  Syri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

(jf  these  the  non-Boman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometnnes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Solenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a  text  as  Tribtmm 
cohortes  primae  Frixagorum  Vindobala  is  doubtfuL 
In  snch  a  case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri" 
sianty  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frisian  cohort,  are  onsatisiBctary. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  popnlatioiis,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  elauical  Britain.  As  fiu:  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Akgu,  FRisn,  Sazonbs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
m  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tadtus,  that  the  "  physical  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  "  Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed ;"  that  the  "  Silurians  were 
high-coloured  and  curly-haired;"  and,  lastly,  that 
the  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  hi  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus :  '*  Ha- 
bitus onrporum  varii;  atqve  ex  eo  argmnenta. 
Namque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus,  Germanicam  originem  adseverant  Si- 
lurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plemroque  crines,  et 
posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajedsso, 
easque  sedes  occupasse  fidem  fadnnt"  (^Agric.  11.) 
The  wofds  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  facts, 
but  only  m/erences.  The  only  facU  that  Tadtus 
gives  us  is  the  diflerence  of  a|^)earance  in  different 
parts  of  the  isknd.  This  is  undoubted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  mhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  florid  complexions  and  dark  hair ;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  op  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy-haired.  The  infertnee  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tadtus.  in  respect  to  the  qnnions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic: 
that  of  the  South -Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  re-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
—  oft^r  on  the  coal-measures  than  elsewhere,  but 
still  elsewhere.    The  fact  still  requires  solution. 
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A  continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  —  *'  sermo  baud  multum  diversus,"  (i  a. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether — only 
to  those  nearest  Gaul.  Tet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
dudes  the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  isknd.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  prindple  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecessarily, 
and  partiy  upon  the  present  etistence  of  the  Welsh 
bmguage.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closdy  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  andent  Gallic.  It  has 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Gamett  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Sodety — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  Kdtio  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  Ihey  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tadtus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explams  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  Kovpyu 
(Dioscorid.  Mat,  Med.  ii.  1 10),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  cwmoss  cerevitia 
mm  beer  ;  and  iryofftreuoSf  the  British  spedes  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  ^ose-honnd  (Oppian,  CynegeL 
L  471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  mvariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  affix  (e.g.  Munxhdurum):  in 
Britam  it  is  as  invariably  a  j»rs-fiz  (e.  g,  Ihmh 
vemum). 

IX.  AjITIQITITIBa. 

These  M  into  two  dear  and  definite  classes: 
1.  the  Proper  British;  9.  the  Boman.  A  third — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A  fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneoes- 
sary.    The  last  two  will  be  considered  first 

In  such  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  unplements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  the  exdusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a  small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  popuktion 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a  different  stock 
from  those  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,expanded  by  Bask,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fuUest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologbts,  ethndogists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
Tdiich  is  known  as  the  "  Finn  hypothesis,''  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  of 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — befon  the  spread  of  tiie  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kdts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Ijtpknd, 
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from  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  continaously.  The  Finns  of 
f  inland  now  best  represent  this — a  population  with 
which  the  Basks  of  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinuous. In  this  class,  enormous  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindostan.  If  so,  tho  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tumuti.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  opon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  G^manic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  support  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Bomans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orknejrs,  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certam 
parts  of  Britam,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (i.  e.  Roman  on  a  Keltic 
basis)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  JBrUiih, — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  pr<ie- 
Keltic;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (thdr  antiquity  being 
a<hmtted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  tumuli^  or  barrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbuiy  Hill ;  and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britannic,  i.e. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a  metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  h  fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Roman, — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ;  the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a  question  of  mort  or  less  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions.   A  few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscr^tions,  the  Manner  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a  British 
locaUty.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
Tetricus,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantinc,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  are  more  numerous;  whilst 
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such  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  tJie  names, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallum.    One  of  them  is  a  dedicatioD 

DBO  SAHOTO 
8ERAPL. 

a.  dear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necessarily  Roman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reigp  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  tJbat  em- 
percn'  himself,  but  c^  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  are  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  .The  Itinerarium  Antonini,  a  w<ak 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Muridumum],  of  doubtful  value  in  ita 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-pUces  and 
the  termini;  e. g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubris 
M.  p.  Ixvii,  Sec.  The  itinem,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  fnnn  Blatum  Bul- 
gium,  in  Dumfrioshire,  to  Regnum,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south;  and  from  Venta  Icenorum 
{Norwich)  to  Isca  Damnoniorum  {Exeter),  east  and 
west  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire^ 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  interoom- 
munication  seems  to  have  been  at  the  minimum.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  round 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  i 


Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  dear  contrast  betweoi  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  municipm  and  cohniae  of  the  Bomans.  The 
oppidum  of  CassiveUunus  was  a  stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The  mtt- 
nicipia  and  cohmae,  of  which  Camdodnnum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whose 
dvil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  •  So  was  their 
dvilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  munieipalitieB 
coincided,  constitutes  a  question  which  connects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
wera  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  anid — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence,  "when  less 
than  eighty  yearo  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcdy  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation  of  the  island  by  Aigricohi,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  dties  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably condude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  dvilisation.**  Certainly  not  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  w-oXcis  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question:  neither  is  it  oertun 
that  some  of  the  Ptolcmaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.  The  Ronum  municipality, 
then,  as  a  general  rule,  presupposes  a  BriUsh  oppi- 
duM,  How  far  does  the  English  town  imply  a  Ro- 
man municipality?     The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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tlie  Saxons  adopted  the  Roman  sites  lest  than  the 
Bonuus  did  those  of  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition of  a  citj  being  different  firom  the  Roman.  As 
soch,  it  directed  the  architectural  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  ndghboorhood — but  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  municipalitj.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  full  integrity,  we  may 
kam  from  it  the  necessity  of  determining  ih»  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London,  St.  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincohi,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
maithen,  Caemaryon,  Portchester,  Grantchester,  Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Manchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
represent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy's  woXcTj  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Marcianus  Heracleota,  without 
naming  any,  gives  59.  Kelmius,  at  a  later  period, 
enumerates  34;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  valla  are  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[Vaixum.] 

X  Divisions. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
beraia  is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  —  ex  vi  termini.  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ;  all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
u  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
b  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Caledonii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
so  &r  as  they  were  intrusive  invaders  soutiiwardis. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Picts ;  nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a  specific  populati<Hi,  fomung  along  with  Comabii, 
Creones,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion's  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
federacy of  Galgacus,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  termy  less  than 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  /n'/e- 
pendent  Albion;  the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  less  cIoGely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequently  named 
England;  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
successive  Roman  generals;  but  its  boundary  on 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britam  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  con- 
sular legatus  and  a  procurator,  down  to  a.  d. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  BrU 
tanma  Superior  and  Inferior^  each,  as  it  appears, 
imder  a  separate  Praeses  (Uerodian,  iiL  8.  §  2 ; 
Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  8.  2.  §  4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Cae- 
tariensisy  Flavia,  Britannia  prima^  Britannia 
eecunda  (S.  Rufus,  Brev,  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a  fifth 
province,  named  Fo/en^ui,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namely.  Maxima  Caesariensis  and  Valeniia;  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britaknia  Prkna^  Bri- 
tannia Secunday  and  Fiona  Caesarientit,  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  Vicariw  Britanniaey 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  Vicarius  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboracum  (  Forib),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
{Not,  Dig,  Occ,  c.  22 ;  Rocking,  ad  he,  p.  496, 
seq.;  oomp.  Marquardt,  in  Beckys  Handbwk  der 
Bomisch,  Alterth.  voL  iii.  pL  L  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know — though  they  are  dten 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  dass  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  t^bis.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  g.)  the  Ordovioes,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  division,  like  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  Dalesmen  or  Coastmen  t  or  the  name  of 
a  political  division,  like  that  of  the  English  counties? 
that  of  a  confederacy?  that  of  a  tribe  or  clan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Sotne  of  the  terms  are  geographicaL  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  I^me  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography ;  e.  ^.  the 
prefixes  car-,  and  tre-,  and  dur-» 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

'  1.  N(^  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
Camonacae,  Coreni,  (7omabii,Caledonii,  Cantae,  Logi, 
Mertae,  Vacomagi,  Venecontes,Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic;  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scotland,  having  belonged  to  that  division. 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  ncUi^fe,  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Comaini 
(compare  Cantium  and  Comulni)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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aathorities,  rather  tha^  the  tme  Caledonian  deag- 
nations  in  use  among  the  Caledonians  themselves. 
They  may,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, jnst  as  Welsh  and  WcUes  belong  to  the 
Cambro-British  principality,  t.  0.  not  at  alL 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i  e.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Novantae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  tiie  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  number.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Pict  area. 

3.  South  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  ie.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantes, 
the  Pariai,  the  Cornavii,  the  Cmtavi,  the  Caty- 
euchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TWnoantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  At^rebates,  the  Cantii,  the  Regni, 
the  Belgae,  the  Z>tm>triges,  the  Damnonii,  all  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silures,  Dimetae, 
and  Ordovices,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic 

"Die  list  of  Boman  cohniae  and  mmticipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  difi3cult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  Treves  and  Aries  take  m  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  ikcts  only 
are  trustworthy  Camelodunum  (Colchester')  was 
the  earliest  municipality:  Londinium  and  Ebora- 
cnm  the  most  impoitant.  Then  came  Verulaminm, 
Glevum  (Gloucester),  Venta  Belgarum  (Wm- 
Chester)^  Venta  Icenorum  (Norwich)^  Corinium 
(Cirencester),  Calleva  Attrebatum  (Silchester), 
Aquae  Solis  (Bath),  UnrnoYvnA  (Dorchester),  Reg- 
num  (Chichester  f),  Durovemum  (Canterbury), 
tJriconium  (Wroxeter),  Lindum  (Lincoln).  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutupae  (Richborough\  Portus 
Dubris  (Dover),  Portus  Lemanis  (Lympne),  Partus 
Adumi  (Aldri^ton),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindum,  Eboracum,  Camelodunum,  Corineum, 
Aquae  Sulis  (•T&xto  Bepfik),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taJcen  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whde  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curi- 
ales,  the  Decttriones,  the  Ordo,  or  the  Senaius  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference —  inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (b)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  our  evi- 
dence is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a  name ;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
—  being  a  compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  (colcnia)  and  -Chester  (castra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster 
(Aihcaster).    Eveo  this  class  is  occasionally  equi- 
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vocal;  rince  the  element  -wicA,  as  in  Green-fme^, 
&C.,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  Latin  vicus 
or  from  the  Norse  viL  Compounds  of  villa  are  in 
a  similar  category.  They  may  have  come  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  represent  the 
French  ville.  The  element  street,  as  in  5lrat-ford, 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  town.  The  extent  of 
these  complications  maybe  measured  by  a  oomparisao 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  maps  of  (e.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localities  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  four — Brannodunum  (Bran-caster), 
Venta  Icenoram,  Gariannonum  (Burgh  Castle), 
and  ad  Tanm  (Taesburg),  The  spots  marked 
in  Mr.  Hughes*  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (vid, 
Monumenta  Britannica),  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mendoDed) 
are  fifteen —  Castle  Rising,  Sth.  Creole,  Cromer, 
Burgh,  Oxnead,  Castle  Acre,  Narborough,  Odmrg, 
Ja^furg,  Cohneg,  Whetaere,  Burgh  SL  Peter,  Caistor, 
Holme,  North  Eltnham —  all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designation,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  looihty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dada,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
history  during  the  R(Hnan  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty  — 
names  without  a  corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a  geographical  position;  re- 
mains without  a  site,  and  sites  without  remains  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  notices  to  this  article 
are  Caledonia,  Frxsh,  Hibbknia,  Moriki,  Sax- 
ones,  Valluh.  (Camden's  Britannia ;  Horseley's 
Britannia  Romana;  Stukely's  SUm^ehenge  and 
Aburg;  Stuart*s  Caledonia  Romana  ;  Wilson's Pre- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland;  Wright,  The  Kelt, 
The  Roman,  and  The  Saxon;  Kemble's  Saxons 
in  England  ;  Monumenta  Britannica.)    [R.  G.  L.] 

BRITAKNL  Pliny  (iv.  17)  places  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a  people  who  belong  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne)  and  the  Ambiam. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Canche, 
^liether  this  is  a  bltmder  of  Pliny,  or  a  corruption 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.       [GX.] 

BRIUXA  (BptovXa:  Eth.  BriuUites),  a  place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ;  Plin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Njsa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [Mastauraj.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoiee),  or  the  bridge  of 
\he  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoise  is  manifesUy  a  corraption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
15  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  from  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lutetia  (Pam),  which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Citi,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRTVAS,  a  town  of  the  Arvemi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Carm.  zxiv.  16): — 

"  Hinc  te  susdpiet  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  Allier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a  Roman  bridge  thero,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  passage  of 
a  river.  [G.  L.] 
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BRIVATES  PORTUS  (Bpufudmt  kifufip),  a 
place  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  bj  Ptolemj  (ii.  8.  §  1) 
between  the  month  of  the  Loire  and  a  river  which 
he  calls  the  Herius,  Buppoaed  bj  D'Anville  to 
be  the  Vilaine,  and  b^  othe^  to  be  the  Riviire 
dAuroL  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Brivam  near  Crcitic^  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  MorbUum,  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Briyates  to  J9rett,  however,  induces  D'Anville 
to  suppose  that  this  large  baj  maj  be  the  Brivates 
of  Ptolemj.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Ptokmj,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brett,  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Gesocribate  of  the  Table  to  be  BretU  The  Table 
gives  a  route  from  Juliomagus  (^Angert)^  through 
Naniegj  Dnretie,  Dartoritum,  Sulim,  and  Vorgium, 
to  Gesocribate.  D*Anville  supposes  that  Gesocri- 
bate ought  to  be  Gesobrivate.  The  distance  from 
Nttnte»  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
M.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brett 
is  the  termination  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  tlu^  in  a  road  along  such  a  coast  Vor- 
gium or  Vorganium,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  phu»d  by  some  geographers  at  Cottoar- 
neoit,  on  the  present  road  between  Hemm/Aon  and 
QMtmper.  [G.L.] 

BRIVODU'RUM,  a  place  on  a  river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briare^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  near  CndtOhn^ettr-Loire,  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Belca  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabum  {OrUant)y  and  Condate, 
Coeme  (Massava  in  the  TaUe),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevimum  (Neoere),  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Walckenaer  pUces  Brivo- 
durum at  La  ViUmemfe  near  Bormsf,  The  road 
evidently  Mowed  the  right  bank  of  ^(^  Loire,  as 
it  does  now  from  Nevtre  to  OrUane,        IGt,  L.] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  (Bp<|cXAoy,  PtoL ; 
Bpi^iAAor,  Plut:  £(A.  Brixillauus,  Inscr.:  Bret- 
ceQo),  a  town  of  Cisalpine  GauL  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  N£.  of  Parma, 
and  16  fhm  Regium.  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  (UL 
15.  8.  20),  but  we  have  no  aocoont  of  the  time  whcoi 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 45;  Plin.  viL  49.  s.  .50.)  It  is 
chiefly  cekbrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
his  Hfe  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hist  ii.  33,  39, 51, 
64;Plut.0«A.10,15— 17;  Suet(XA.9.)  Hewas 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac  Eitt,  49;  Phit.  0th,  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a  phu»  of  strength ;  and  agam,  at  a  much  hter 
penod,  it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Diac  iu.  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history;  but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  ooosiderable  town  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (^/>.i.5;OreU./wcr.87,34.)  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Regium, 
which  probably  crossed  the  Padus  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Regium  is 
certamly  corrupt  {Itin.  Jut  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  BresceUo  was,  at  one  time,  a  fortress  of 
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some  oonsideratian,  but  is  now  a  poor  place  with  only 
2000  mhabitantB.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRI'XIA  (Bp^ta,  Ptol.;  Bpi7((a,  Strab.:  Eth. 
Brixianus :  Bre$cia\  a  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenomani,  between  Beigomimi  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  under&Us  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacus. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  calls  it  their  ci^taL 
(Justin.  XX.  5;  Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  PHny  and 
Ptolemy  also  concur  in  assigning  it  to  tiie  Cenomani: 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  dty  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  The  ^  Brixiani  Galli "  are  mentioned 
by  livy  in  b.  a  218,  as  assistmg  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxi.  25) ;  and  on  a  kter  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxiL  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a  flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town-  Strabo  (/.  e.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
with  Mantna  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  colony,  and  this  is  conflrmed  by  inscriptions :  in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  "■  ColoniaCivica  Augusta,**  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  dtizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  ic;  Orell  Inter,  66;  Grater, /user.  p.  464. 
5;  Dtniat/fwcr.  p.2ia  7;  Zumpt,d^  Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  "  collegia** 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  munidpal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (OrelL  Inter,  2183, 
3744,  3750.  &c ;  Rossi,  Memorie  Bretoiane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  D.  452  {HitL  Mitoett,  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  this  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  prindpal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  mto  which 
thdr  kmgdom  was  divided.    (P.  Diac.  iL  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-dty  of  Verona, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traterted  by  the  river  MeJa  (Flavus 
quam  molli  pereurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm,  Ixvii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  MeUa)  flows  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  whOe 
Bretda  itself  is  situated  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  (Torso.  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
andent  dty  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrins,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctiy  describes  it  as  fowing  near  Brixia. 
(Philarg.  ad  Oeorg,  iv.  278.)  The  »*  Cycnea  Spe- 
cula "  mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a  tower  or  mounxmient  on  one  of  tiie 
hilb  which  rise  immediatelyabove£^«fc»a,and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  though  immediately  ccm- 
nected  with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  oflshoots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Breecia 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  a  basilica  or  coort-boase,  latber  than  a  temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
though  buried  under  modem  buildings,  as  well  as 
some  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a  second-class  provincial  town  nnder  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a  statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  ooUecti(Hi  of  inscriptions 
is  unusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  ^re«c»a,  have  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ;  see  also  the  Atm.  ddS  InsL 
Arch,  1839,  pp.  182—183.  The  older  work  of 
Rossi,  Memorie  BrescianA,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  febles  and  &ncie8,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brixia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  "  ager,"  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head;  and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
TmuMPiLDfi,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Vol  Tnmpia;  the  Sabini,  who 
inhabited  the  Fa/5a56ia,  or  valley  of  the  Chiese;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacns.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions: 
Yobema,  still  called  VobamOy  in  the  valley  of  the 
CkieM ;  Edrum  (Edrani),  now /ciro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Logo  cT  Idro ;  and  Vargadum  (Vaigadenses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modem  Gavardo,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Chiese,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia,  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
s.  24;  Cluver.  /to/,  pp.  107, 108,  252;  Rossi,  Jfem. 
Bretciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  (Brumath%  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci,on  the  road  from  Argentoratum  {SUrctuburg)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  BptuKSfMyos  in  Ptolemy  (il  9.  §  18). 
JuUan  (Amm.  Marc,  xvi  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
.  here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Idn. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brttmaih  on  the  Zom,  in 
the  department  of  Bas  Rhin,  between  Strtusburg  and 
Haguemm.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zom,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  to 
Sele,  [G.L.] 

BRODIONTII,a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  20. 
s.  24)  in  the  inscription  firom  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiontici ;  but  Walckenaer((r^o^.  vol.  iL  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a  mountain  called  Brodon^  one  of  the 
largest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  Olle  joins  the  Ith^  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble.  [G.L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itln.,  Viromagus 
.  in  the  Table,  is  between  Mennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon)  and  Yiviscus  ( Vmu),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  adled  Fromcaem^  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promasen$  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Broffc;  and  Bromagus  may  mefua  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (BpofAlffKos),  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  (Thuc 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of 
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Roitine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tafel,  ThoidUmica^  pu 
68.)  Stephanus  calls'  the  town  Bormiscus,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
place  at  Arethusa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.     [Arethusa,  Na  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (BpotJicTcpoi),  a  great  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (£m«),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Drusus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Atm.  L  60.)  The  Bracteri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lesser 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lupia  {Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  viL  p. 
291;  PtoL  ii  11.  §  16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
BoiMTciicTcpof.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bracteri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extoided  beyond 
them.  The  Bracteri  majores  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lupia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  also  by  the  fisict  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bracteri,  Yelleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  on  the  banks  <^  the  Lupia.  (Tac 
Hitt  iv.  61,  65,  y.  22.)  From  CUudian  (De  IV. 
Com.  Honor.  450)  .it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  &r  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chaud  (Tac  Ann.  xiil  55,  foil.), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (Tac^iM. 
iL  8.)  Yelleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  the 
Bracteri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  for  Pliny 
(^Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a  much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  Ledebur  (^Daa  Land  «.  Volk 
der  Bructerer,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bracteri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Wohnntae  der 
BntctereTy  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  Wersebe,  Vodher  de» 
alien  DetUschlands,  p.  83,  &c;  Latham  on  Tac 
Germania,  p.  111.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDI'SIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUM*  (Bpcrr^ 
(Tiopi  J?<A.Bp€rrc<ru^os,BrandnBinusorBrundisinus: 
Brindiat)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  <hi  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydruntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  fi:om  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  yp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a  stag's 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  tibe 
Messapians,  Brention  or  Brentesion.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  t.v.  Bptrr4irioy.^)     It  appears 


*  Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  m 
Latin  see  Orell.  Onom,  TtdUan.  p.  98 ;  Cortius  ad 
Lucdn.  ii.  609;  Tzschucke  ad  Melam,  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appears  to  be 
in  favour  of  Brunditium, 

f  It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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to  hvre  been  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines:  hence  tradition  genenUlj 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  source  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  Sidlen- 
tines  themselves  was  derived.  (Stnb.  I  c. ;  Lncan,  ii 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confrised  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xiL  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apnlians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  &ct  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a  Messapian  or  Sallen^ine  dty 
befoTB  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a  place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brondusium.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Jostin.  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Boman  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundosium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a  Greek  colony. 
Hence  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydruntum,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brundusium,  and  Scymnus  Chins 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Messapiant. 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attentiim  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  possession  oi  thb  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  their  arms  agunst  the  Sallentines 
in  B.  c.  267.  (Zonar.  viiL  7.)  But  though  the  dty 
feO  into  thdr  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a  Boman  colony.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xix. ;  VelL  Pat  i.  14 ;  Flor.  L  20.)  It  b  from 
this  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  mnst 
be  dated:  the  new  colony  apiiears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages;  and  its  import- 
ance oontinnally  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succesdon,  first  to  the  oppodte  shores  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  cansed  it  to  be  sdected 
as  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  Hlyrian  War,  b.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  11);  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operati<His  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxiiL  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  but  the  dtizens  continued  faithrol  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonies 
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was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  «.  v.  BptpZoy), 
whence  Festus  tells  us  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writers  as  a  poetic  form  for  Brundusium. 


which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brundudimi  con- 
tinually recurs:  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generab  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ;  and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxL  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1.  xlv.  14,  &c)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  establbhed  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundudum,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  podtion  of  Brundudum  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  inddents  during  the  later  ages  of  tlie 
republic,  and  imder  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  ^th  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatie  war  to  make  head  against  hb  enemies 
at  Rome:  the  dtizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
thdr  gates  and  their  port,  a  senice  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  inmiunity  from  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  dtiring  a  long  peri<^. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  hb  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (natali  Brundismtu  colorUae  die^  Cic  ad 
Att.  iv.  1),  a  day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occadon  of  double  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brundudum  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  hb  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  dde  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  thb  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  hb  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  pUcs 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channd. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours tmtil  the  return  of  hb  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  hb  escape  to  Illyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  24 — 
28;  Cic  adAU.  ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lucan.  ii.  609— 
735 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundudum  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  hb  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (b.c.40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domilius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  nuse  the  siege:  but 
its  fall  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a  recondlbtion  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  o.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Coccdus  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement  It  was  on  thb  last  oc- 
cadon that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a  well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5 ;  Plut. 
Ant  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium  on  liis  return  from  (kee- 
iigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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(Donat  VU.  Virgil.)  At  a  later  period  Tacitus  has 
left  us  an  anxmated  picture  of  the  mouruful  spectacle, 
when  Agrippina  landed  here  with  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  Germanious.  (Tao.  Ann,  iiL  1.)  Under 
the  empire  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  Brundu> 
slum,  Uiough  it  is  oertun  that  it  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  arrival,  both  for  ordinary  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East 
(Capit.  M.AnL  9,  27;  Spartian.  Sev,  15.)  The 
period  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  continued 
thither,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  is 
uncertain '  but  the  direct  road  from  Itome  to  Brun- 
dosium  through  Apulia,  by  Canusium  and  Egnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mules  in  the  tune  of 
Strabo,  was  first  completed  as  a  highway  by  Tny'an, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Tn^j^oa.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrhachium, 
from  whence  the  Via  Egnatia  led  through  Illyricmn 
and  Macedonia  to  the  iSiores  of  the  Bosporus:  bat 
travellers  proceeding  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Aulon,  and  thence  through  Epeirus  into 
Thessaly.  During  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydruntum  appears  to  have  become  a  frequent  place 
of  passage,  and  almost  rivalled  Brundusium  in  this 
respect;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  less  safe  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  282,  283;  Itin.  Ant 
pp.  317,  323,  497;  Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16 ;  PtoL  iiL  I. 
§  14;  Mel.  ii.  4.) 

After  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empre  Brundusium 
appean  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  wars  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hydruntum.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  possession  with  the  Goths, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  it  was  finally  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum,  and  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  Ennius  {Ann.  vi.  53)  already  called  it 

«  Brondisiam  pulcro  praecinctum  praepete  portu.** 

It  was  composed  of  two  principal  arms  or  branches, 
running  far  into  the  land,  and  united  only  by  a  very 
uarrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a  great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  Itola 
di  SL  Andrea ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Barra.  (Fest.  v.  Barium,  p.  33.)  It 
was  occupie4  by  a  Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  il  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  "  fbnning  itie  port  of  Brundusium." 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  harbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  easily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without 
This  channel  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entrance ; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstruction 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Becent  at- 
tempts to  clear  out  the  channel  have,  however, 
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bronght  to  light  many  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  tiiat  these  works  were 
constructed,  as  he  has  himself  described  them,  at  tiie 
narrowest  piart  c£  the  entrance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i  25; 
Strab.  VL  p.282;  Lncan.  Pkan.  ii.  610,&c;  Swin- 
burne's TVoveZf,  vol.  L  pp.  384 — 390.) 
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TUOH   OF  BBUNDUSIUK. 

AA.  Inner  harbour. 

B.  Outer  harbour. 

C.  Spot  where  Caetar  tried  to  block  up  the  emrance 

of  the  inner  harbour. 

D.  Modern  dtr  o(  BrindisL 

E.  Islands  of  St.  Andrea,  the  ancient  Barra. 

The  modem  city  of  Brindisi  is  a  poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants: it  possesses  very  few  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lofty  columns  of  cipoUine  marble,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  serve  as 
beacons  or  lighthouses  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  an  architectural 
kind  also  remain,  and  many  inscriptions,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest  They  are  collected  by 
Monunsen  (^Regni  Neapolitani  InscripL  Latinae^ 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  16th 
centuiy,  when  the  modem  castle  was  constracted  by 
Charles  V.  The  territory  of  Brindisi  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  olives;  in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  dl  and  wine,  though  the 
latter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  as  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentum; 
but  we  learn  from  Caesar  that  it  was  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modem  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.C.  49  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  2;  Varr.  KJLl 
8.  §  2;  Swinbume,  L  c. ;  Giustiniani,  Dis.  Geogr, 
voL  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  C(nns  of  Brundusium  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Those  with  Greek  l^ends  cited 
by  some  early  numismatbts  are  fidse.    [£.  H.  B.3 
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BBUmi. 

BRUTTII  (Bphrioi),  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
Mmthem  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lacaiiia  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontorj 
of  Leocopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
pnetify  tell  ns  that  Bmttii  was  the  name  of  the 
peoph:  no  separate  designation  for  the  coontrj  or 
proyince  appears  to  have  been  adopted  bj  the  Ro- 
mans, who  dmost  nnirersallj  use  the  ploral  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
they  inhabited.  Thns  Livy  tises  "Consentia  in 
Bruttiis,"  '*  extremns  Italiae  angnlos  Brattii," 
**  Bmttii  proTinda,"  &c. :  and  the  same  nsage  pre- 
Tailed  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Treb.  Poll.  Te- 
trieiu,  24;  Notiu  Dign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
rf  BBurrniM,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
though  adopted  by  tdmost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  onsnpported  by  any 
classical  authority:  Mela,  indeed,  uses  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phrase  "  in  Bmttio,"  but  it  is  probable  that 
thu  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  "  in  Brattio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ;  In 
Fkr.  ilL  20.  §  13,  Bmttinm  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bptrria  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  Bpdrrioi  for  that  of  the  people. 
(PoL  ix.  7,  25,  xi.  7 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybius, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  calls  it  h  Bpmua^  X^^ 
(L  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Brattians,  or  Bmttinm  (as  we 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Locania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laus  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  n^ar  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tynheniau  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
and  £.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
of  Taraitum.  It  thns  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Ciira  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
region  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(i  c.)  as  a  peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia,  or  30  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
wards widens  out  considerably,  forming  a  mountain- 
ous tract  of  above  50  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abmptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmus  between  the  Terinaean  Gnlf  an^  that  of  Scyl- 
ladum  is  less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  tmth). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  southernmost  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra  (^Capo  delT  Artnt),  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Bmttian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a  boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
Promontory  near  Crotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Leuoopetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennin^,  to  which  it 
owes  its  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  Bmttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  as  £u-  as  the  Terinaean  Gulf.  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  Sila  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Crathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  connected  with  the  same  mountair  system) 
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fills  np  the  whole  centre  of  the  pemnsula.  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum from  tiiat  of  ScyHadum.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  Punta  delT  Alice  (the 
ancient  Cape  Crdusa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cnoAN  Promontory.  South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays: 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Ool/o  di  Sta  Eufemia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  Scylladum  (stUl  called  Golfo  di 
Squilhce)  on  the  £.  Between  the  two  occurs  the  re- 
markable bifeik  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennmes,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apen- 
NiNUs],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  tins  isthmus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  Aspromontef  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold-headhmd  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  SW.  pmnt  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characterized  by  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  accordmg  to  Antkicfaus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dion^s,  i  35 ;  Axist  PcH.  vii.  10.)  [Itaua.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  **  the  Rhegian  peninsuk  "  (^  •Piryu'wr 
X^ffiirntroty  Crass,  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
AspromorUej  have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable to  civilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  fiPom  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  ajiy  space  for  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns ;  and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  affords  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  short  course, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable vaUey  is  that  of  the  Crathis,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  frpom  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  fnm  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  imtil  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  rich  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marshy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium. 
A  plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mesima,  near  its  mouth ;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  theb  less  elevated  ofisets  and  underfidls. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines ; 
and  modem  traveUers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  mterior.  The  mountain  tract 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pnv- 
duced  both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  hlg^^est  valnoibr 
)igitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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ship-boildiog.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the 
Romans  an  important  soorce  of  revenue  to  the 
state.    (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  origin  of  the  Bruttians  could  claim 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  ci  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oknotkians — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Chones  and 
MoROBTES  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived;  and  the  beauty 
uf  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  that  within  a  few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  bya  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathls, 
and  proceeding  southwiurds) :  1.  Crotona,  an 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  a  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all:  2.  SoYLLACiUM  or  Sctlletium,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date: 
3.  Caulonia,  a  colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Logri, 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece: 
6.  RuEoiUM,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a  colony, 
and  probably  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo- 
NiUH,  also  a  colony  from  Locri:  8.  Terina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there 
appears  littie  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence^  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Bhegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc  iii.  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 


Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a  great  change  todc  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  country,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalage. or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.C.  390; 
and  littie  more  than  30  years  eli^psed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountiun  r^ons  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  tiie 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportuni^  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctiy  describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race;  and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.     The  name 
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of  Bruttii  (Bperriot)  wHs  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (hparerai, 
iaroffrdrai).  But  though  used  at  fintt  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subsequentiy  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a  hero  named  Bruttus  (Bperros),  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Died,  xvi  15;  Strab.  vL 
p.  255;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  Bperros.') 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia,, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  ( Justin. /.  c. ;  Jomand.  de  Reb,  Get.  30; 
P.  Diac.  J/wi-ii.  17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  b.c.;  and  this  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  wdl  as  of 
his  fiither,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  contri- 
buted in  a  great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
yU&  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  name  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speaks  of  the  Bruttiant  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outkws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  osdy  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponium,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.  (Diod.  xvi  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  independence  seems  to  have  been  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  thdr  Greek 
neighbours.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Eprus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
Heraclea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a  battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Luca- 
m'ans  and  Bruttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.C.  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Jostm.  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab.  v. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 


*  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Brettia  for 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Dionys.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
markable that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  Breitian  as  an  adjective  (/iicXalvi}  yK&traa 
Bp€T7(a)  was  used  by  Aiistophanes,  at  least  30 
years  before  the  date  assigned  for  the  rise  of  the 
nation. 
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cmnpeUed  the  Bruttians  to  conclade  a  disadvan- 
taf^eona  peace.  Bat  they  soon  broke  this  treaty, 
and  leeovered  possession  of  Hipponiom.  (Died.  xxL 
3,  8;  Justin.  xxiiL  l.)>  This  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  period  when  the  Brattian  nation  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity;  it  was  not 
long  bef<ne  they  had  to  contend  with  a  more  fbnni- 
dable  adversary,  and  as  early  as  B.a  282  we  find 
tilem  uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Lncanians 
and  Samnites  against  the  growing  power  ef  Borneo 
(Uv.  £pit  xiL ;  Fast  Capit)  A  few  years  hiter 
they  are  mentioned  aa  sending  anziUaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhns;  bat  after  the  defeat  of  that  nnm- 
arch,  and  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  te 
bear  the  fall  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  snccessive  triumphs  of  the  Boman 
generals,  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Papirios,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  <i  Sihi,  so  valuable  for  its  pitcb  and 
timber.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ;  Fast 
Capit;  Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  submission  however  was  stiH  but  imperfect; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
First  Pumc  War,  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bmttians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  genera]  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Liv.  zxiL  61.^  The  defection  of  the  peqple  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns :  but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a  smaU  Carthaginian  force,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crot4ina  fbUowed  not 
long  after.  Rhegium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throughout  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiii.  20, 30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  B.C.  215 
Uaimo,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Gnuncntum  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 
Bnittium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
from  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 
from  whence  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 
Boman  generals  in  Lucania  and  Samnium,  while  he 
constantly  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  place  ef  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a  military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  ali  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  hit>  ground  against  the  Roman  generals, 
kng  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  rest 
of  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  have  very  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
during  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province:  he  appears  to  have  made  hus  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Scylladum,  points  to  his 
having  occupied  this  also  as  a  permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Bomans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  ccmtinually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  reductiim  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses, so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
finally  recalled  from  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
must  have  sdready  infiicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Kn^ffRft  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellion  com- 
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pleted  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territoiy,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  servitude:  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Bonum 
magistrates  as  cenriers  or  lettefM»nriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  pirposes  of  »  menial  character. 
(Appian.  Amtilk  61 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  251 ;  Gell.  N.  A. 
z.  3.)  It  was- however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed:  for  several  years  after  the  dose 
of  the  Second  Punie  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians:  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjectien  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  territory,,  twe  of  Bonum 
eitizens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  now  given.  A  fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.    (Liv.  zxziv.  45,  zxxv.  40.) 

Fsom  this  time  the  Bmttians  as  a  people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  countiy  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartaous,  who 
after  his  fiiet  defeats  by  Crassus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Pkitarch 
the  Bhegian  peninsula)^  in  which  the  Reman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intreneh- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  firom  sea  te  sea.  The 
insui^ent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  lucania. 
(Plut  CrM9.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  ktter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Region,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  governed 
ooi^jointly  by  a  magistrate  teimed  a  '*  Corrector.** 
The  Liber  Colonianun  however  treats  of  the  "  Pro- 
vincia  Bruttiorum  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  8.  10;  Not  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Orell. 
Truer.  1074^  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconquered  by  the  genends  oi 
Justinian,  and  continued  frt>m  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  1  Ith  century.  It 
was  during  this  mterval  that  a  singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Cakdiria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  govemmeat  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  possessions  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  the  name  of  Calabria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bruttian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  detevmine  the  period 
of  thi9  change :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  oom- 
pletely  established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
were  finally  vrrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  bv  ^^'^ 
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Nonnaas,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukes  of 
Apolia  and  Oalabria,  meaniiig  bj  the  latter  the 
andent  Bxnttinm,  and  incloding  the  Calabria  of  the 
Bomans  under  the  title  of  Apolm.     [Calabria.] 

There  was  hardlj  aoj  provinoe  of  Italj,  which 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttium.  The  Greek  ooloDies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  onlj  of  their  manners  and  dvi- 
lixation,  but  of  their  language;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Ennios,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
suU  were  Greek  and  Oboul  (Fest  ▼.  BnitUet,) 
The  long  ooatinuance  of  the  Bjiantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  have  tonded  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  eleroeat:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  bmguage,  and  espedallj  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  Pot^lM^po^  JeropotamOf  &c,  which 
hare  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  doe 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  bj 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
have  not  been  tnmsmitted,  as  supposed  bj  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graeda.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  €2 ;  Swinburne's  Traveit, 
vol.  i.  p.  848—353 ;  K.  Craven's  Travels,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttium  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  but  iaoeiBsiderable  streams,  mere  mountam 
torrents  having  but  a  short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennioes  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  andent  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. Beginning  from  the  Lavs  (Lao),  which 
separated  Bruttium  from  Lncania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  the  ^'Batum  flomen"  of  Pliny,  a  very  small 
stream,  still  called  the  Bato,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  about  a  mile  S.  of  Uiat  of  the  Laoi  2.  the  Sa- 
BATUS  of  the  Itineraries  iItm.AnL  pp.  105, 110) 
phused  by  them  S.  of  Coosentia,  is  evidently  the 
SavutOf  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Amaniea,  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  mcdem  topographers  with  the  river 
railed  Ocdtabus  ('Hicfra^f)  by  Lycophron  (Alex, 
729, 1009),  on  the  banks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Terina]  :  3.  tne  LamaiOf  another 
considerable  stream  whicn  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  but  has  a  more  oircuitous  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Terinaean  Gulf^  about  16  miles  S.  of 
the  SavutOf  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lauietus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Ao^irriyoi).  4.  The  An- 
GiTULA  of  the  Tabula,  is  a  small  stream  called 
Anffitoiaj  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Medma,  or  Mbsma,  which  gave  name  to  the  dty 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  tlM  Meeima,  a  stream  i( 
Kome  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Gioja: 
6.  the  Metauros  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Marro^ 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Memma,  7.  The  C&ataeis 
(Plin.  I.  c),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  Scylla  (Hom.  Od,  ziL  124)  is  considered 
to  be  the  /*.  di  Solano,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  of  Sdlla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara, 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  fbund  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Lencopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halkx,  still 
called  Alice,  which  was  for  a  kog  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rheginm. 
[Halex.]  9.  The  Caecinus  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  /".  Pitcopio, 
about  5  miles  £.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
TiiBOTus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  7)  as  a  river 
not  hr  fr(xn  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
modem  /*.  NovUOf  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  from  Geraoe.  [Locri.]  11.  The  Lctcahts 
^Ao^coyof )  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Locarno,  a 
few  miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Saoras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  defioat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  gmat  difficulty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro,    [Saoras.] 

15.  The  Hklobus,  or  Hxllbporui,  celebrated  for 
the  deliBat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italiot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  CaU^ftari,  a  small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  ef  the  Ceg^o  di  Stilo.  14.  The  Ancinale,  a  more 
considerable  stream,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  SqmUace,  tdaj 
probably  be  the  Carcotes,  or  Cabcimus  of  Pliny 
and  Mda.  (Plin.  Hi.  15.)  15.  In  the  same  passags 
Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  navigabU  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  t)  which  be  gives  the  names  of 
CR0TAI.U8,  Semircs,  Aroouas,  and  Tarodtes  : 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  onler  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Corace, 
Skmnmri,  Crocckio,  and  Tadna,  tiiongh  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to   be   called   navigable. 

16.  The  Aesarus,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
oelebrated  dty  of  Crotona,  is  still  called  the  Emxro. 

17.  About  9  miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  tho 
NsAETHua,  still  called  Neto,  which  is,  next  to  tho 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Nbaethus.]  18.  The  Htuas  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  tho 
Fiumenich,  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  deW  AVioe,  19.  The  Traevs,  or  Trais, 
oelebrated  for  the  bloody  ddfeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  b  probably  the  TWbnio.  20.  Tho 
Crathu,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  at  \U 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brot- 
tium,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Brattium  is  throughout  almost  its 
whole  extent  a  mountainous  oountiy,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particnkr  heights  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  name  of  Sila,  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  great  outiying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  hare 
been  applied  by  the  andents  more  especially  to  the 
southem  mass,  now  called  AsprommUe:  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  pkce  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rbegium.  (Strab.  vL  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  mlva,  or  0Ai|,  the 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscrimmately  to  all 
the  Apenmnes  in  this  part  of  Italy.  These  ve 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Centra]  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  band  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hills 
and  vallies  on  the  coasts.  The  Mons  Clibanus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latynmius  of  Theocritus  (Aotw- 
fwtov  6pos,  Id,  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but- 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  isknds  on  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a  barren  rocky  islet  ofi'  Cape  Lacinium  was  identified 
with  the  isUnd  of  Calypso,  the  Ogtoia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  insignificant  rocks 
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oppodte  to  lUppooium  were  called  the  Itiiacesiav 
Iksulae,  from  a  fsncied  oonnexioa  with  Ulysses 
(Id,  7.  s.  13);  and  a  rock  near  Terina  (supposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  deUa  Nave)  was 
called  LiOBAf  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  oast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  §  9 ;  Ljcophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  agonies  aroond  the  coasts  of  Bmttiam 
have  been  already  enamerated.  Besides  these  we 
nnd  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentiooed  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  proceeding  from  the  month 
of  the  Laus  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Cbrilu, 
Clampetia,  Txmpsa  and  Nucbria,  Lambtium 
and  Napbtium,  on  the  Termaean  Golf,  Metaurum 
at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScYUJiEUM  on  the  rock  or  headUnd  of  ScyUa.  On 
the  £.  coast  were,  Mystia  near  the  promontoiy  of 
Codnthns,  Castra  Hannibaus  on  the  Scyllacian 
Golf,  Pbtbua  a  few  miles  inland  near  the  month 
of  the  Neaethus,  and  Crimisa  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  Comsbmtia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttian  nation,  Paxdosia  and  Aprustum 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  Mamertium  in  the 
sonthem  peninsula,  and  TisiA.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  lAvy  (zxx. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Brut- 
tinm  towimls  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  thom  **  ignobiles  populL" 
Of  these,  Aigentannm  is  probably  a  place  still  called 
Argentina  near  MoniaUoy  and  Besidiae,  the  modem 
Bitignano  (Besidianum),  but  the  other  four,  Uffu- 
gum,  Yergae,  Hetriculom,  and  Sypbeum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  purely  ooi^ectunU.  (Holsten. 
Not  in  Chtv.  p.  307 ;  Borrius,  de  Sit,  Calabr.  ii.  5 ; 
RcHnanelli,  toL  i.  p.  114.)  Equally  uncertain  are 
several  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  class  belong  Ma- 
cALUk,  Choke,  Badixa,  Ixias,  Brystada,  Aiitntha 
or  Arintha,  Cyterinm,  Menecina,  Ninaea,  Erimon, 
*and  Sestium.  Almost  all  these  names  are  quoted  by 
Stephanus  from  Hecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  interoouise  with  the 
petty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  later 
times  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Siberena  mfentioned  only  by  the 
same  author  (v.  2i€9ffiiini)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  Severinay  a  place 
of  some  importance  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Taurania  (Taupayia)  is  probably  the 
Taurianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Metaurus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a  comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Caprasia,  probably  Tartia  on  the  Grathis, 
Kosdanum  (Rossano)^  which  we  are  expressly  told 
by  Procopius  (B.  O.  iii.  28)  was  a  fortress  con- 
stmcted  by  the  Romans;  Pateraum,  near  tlio  head- 
land of  Crimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula Niootera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a  few 
miles  N.  of  the  river  Mesima.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
part  of  Italy  ar^  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  mutcUionett  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept:  the  paudty  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  country. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  ports^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjdning  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portus 
Parthenins,  pUced  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy :  the  Portus 
Herculis  (Plin.  ib.]  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Uip- 
ponium  and  Medma,  prebaUy  Tropea:  the  PortuM 
Orestis  (Plin.  I.  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaums,  and  the  Portus  Balams  noticed  hy 
Appian  (B.  C,  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara. 

The  principal  andent  Imt  of  road  thnmgh  Bmt- 
tium  pittsed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio,  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  &ct  that  it  was  originally  constmcted  by 
C.  Popillius.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  {Mu- 
rano)  in  Lucania  to  Capruia  (probably  Tarna)^ 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Crathis  to  Consentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametus,  and 
passed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  far  as 
Rhegimn.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (/Im.  Ant  p  1 14)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  £.  coast  by  Rosdanuin  an<l 
Patemum  to  Sylladnm,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rhegium.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  leara  from  another 
inscription,  was  constmcted  under  the  einperur 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallentine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  fnnn  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  oi 
Brattium,  keeping  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  as 
far  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  have  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travelers  than  any  other  part  oi 
Italy,  and  thdr  topography  is  still  but  very  in*.- 
perfectly  known.  None  of  the  andent  dties  whieii 
Ibrmerly  adomed  thdr  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  thdr  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  dte  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  asd  Keppd 
Craven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  andent  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti- 
quitate  et  Situ  Calabriae  (Roma.  1571, 8vo.;,  whs 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann's  Thesaurut  Antiquilatum 
JtcUtae^  vol.  ix.  part  5.     In  the  more  compreheusiN'o 
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work  of  Romanelii  (tlie  AnUca  Topografia  latorica 
del  Regno  di  NapoU^  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclasively  the  authority  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  by 
a  well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BRUTTIUM.    [Brutiti.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cramer  (^Atia 
MinoTf  ToL  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a  coin  with 
the  epigraph  BpovfiiimPj  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
zon,  whidi  Ptolemy  pUoes  among  the  cities  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [6.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpvdtwp),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Piaeonia.  Stephanas 
erroneoudy  calls  it  a  town  of  Epirus.  (liv.  zxxi. 
39 ;  Stod>.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake,  N4>rt^' 
em  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  (Bp^i),  called  BRI6ES  (Bpiyn)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a  Thndan  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  marching  through  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  b.c.  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295, 330;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Bplyts,)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  portion  of  this  Thracian 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73 ;  Strab.  II.  cc.)  [Phktoia.]  Stephanus  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Biygias  (Bpvylas^uod 
Brygium  (Bpiyiop)^  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Illyricum, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnus. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a  town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii 
pp.  326,  327 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  89.) 

BRVLLION  (Bp^\Xu>p:  Etk.BpvWittv6s;  Steph. 
j».  r.),  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nus  reports  that  it  was  Cins,  accordmg  to  Ephorus, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a  district  Bryllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Biyllium,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a  different  place  from  Cius,  but  near  to 
it.  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (Bfwrttcd,  Hom.  II.  ii.  583 ;  Bpv- 
(Ttalj  Paus.  iii.  20.  §  3  ;  Bfwtrioi,  Steph.  B.  8.  v.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  SparhEi,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetus.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small 
village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a  temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  village  of  Sindnbejf 
near  Sklavohhdri.  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  Sklavokhdrit  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
irora  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseae:  it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sin&nbey^  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  187, 
Pdopowhuiacmy  pp.  163, 166.) 

BUANA  (Boi/ova,  PtoL  v.  13.  §  21),  a  city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difirrenoe  of  opmion.  Rawlinson  {Lend, 
Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  Salban,  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign  of   Ueraclius   terdimated  (Theophanos, 
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p.  260;  comp.  Milman*s  GUboHj  vol.  ^ii.  p.  245; 
Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  voL  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  same 
word  which  b  written  Buana  by  Ptokmy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (iL  p.  774).  SAl  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shdl  or  Shdr  (for  the  /and  r  are  constantly 
confounded),  signifying  a  dty,  and  Salban  thus  b<^- 
oomes  the  city  of  VAn.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araaes.  D'Anville,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heraclius  (Mem.  de  V  Acad.  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  site  for 
SaUnmy  and  finds  in  Artemita  [Abtrmita]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Van.  [£.  B.  J.] 

BUBALDL    [BuDAUA.] 

BUBASSUS  XBv€cura6s:  E(k.  Bv^iffcioi),  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephorus,  according  to  Stephanas, 
wrote  BdBiurrov  and  Bv^Jurriw ;  and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Ba- 
bastus  of  the  Chersonesus.  Pliny  (v.  28)  has  a 
"  regio  Bubassus;**  and  he  adds,  *'  there  was  a  town 
Acsjothns,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis."  He  places 
the  '*  regie  Bubaasns"  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mentions  a  Bubassios 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubassia  Chersonesus  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  Bv^A«0-fi}r,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bvtetro-^iis).  Herodotus 
tells  a  story  of  the  Gnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuUting  their  peninsula,  and  protecting 
themselves  agamst  the  Persians ;  they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagns  was  conquering  Ionia.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.  I1iis  pkce  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  C^  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  hmd  by  a  causeway.  Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  {Karamania,  !>•  81),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  thb  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagus.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat, 
obscure,  but  mainly  beoiuse  it  b  ill  pointed.  Hb 
description  b  in  hb  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  **  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  thb  country  (Garia)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonbts,  Gnidians,  their  territory  bemg  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  b  Triopium),  and  commencing 
from  the  Ghersonesus  Bubassie,  and  all  the  Gnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a  small  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera- 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus);  now  at  thb  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Gnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a  canal.**  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  dbtance  east  of  the  town  of 
Gnidus.  "  It  b  now  ascertamed,  by  Captain  Graves* 
aur>'ey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isUimns  which  the 
Gnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  b  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme."  (Hamilton,  Reeearchee,  *fc 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Graves*  sun'ey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  {Ixmdum 
Geog.  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Syme,  "  where  the  land  sinks  into  a  hay."  It  b 
veij  narrow,  but  he  had  not  the  opportuni^  of 
measuring  it    He  adds,  "  Tiie  Triojnan  penineala 
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met  tlie  BnlMissian  or  Bybessiau  penimiila,  and  at 
the  jonction  was  the  proposed  cat  of  the  Cnidiana. 
Nothing  can  agree  better  with  oar  observatians." 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotos,  who  sajs 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called 
TriofHom,  and  that  it  be^ns  from  the  Chersonesas 
Babassia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Bubassie  ends,  the  Triopiom  b^ins.  and  rnns 
westward  to  Cnidos.  The  Babassie  b  therefore 
differrat  from  the  Triopiom,  and  it  is  a  peninsala 
between  the  Triopiom  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Gaptidn  Graves  (^London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  viiL  p.  428)  says,  "  At  aboat  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  tins  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  cH£&,  is,  I  believe,  the 
narrow  isthmos  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a  plain  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  aothorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gal& 
approach  so  near  each  other,  althoogh  at  Dahtchak 
a  bay  (m  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotns, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  golf  then  is  the  Bubassius 
Sinos,  a  small  bay,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus;  and 
the  Babassie  is  farther  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (Bo^<wrTis,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  Bo^tfcwTTOf,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Died, 
xvi.  51 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9 ;  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  52),  the  Phi- 
Besetu  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  zxx.  17),  and  the 
modem  TeUBwtak,  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Bobastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelasiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and  identified  with 
Artemis.  The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  ccmgener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtah  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mammies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  oi  Egyp- 
tian mouarchs  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Eosebios  (CArontc.)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
daring  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  wero  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
of  hb  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Herod, 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
(Herod.  iL  158.)  In  b.  a  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dbmantled. 
(Died.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam' 
nica  Secnnda.  Bubastite  coins  <^  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist  The  most  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
and  nome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
settlers  into  tlie  Delta,  since  the  idoitification  of 
Pasht  with  Artemis  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  The  rains  of  Tel- 
Bastakj  or  the  ''  HiUs  of  Bostak,"  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  drcoit  of  the 
waUs  is,  according  to  Hamflton  (p.  367)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
indosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  wero  originally  begun  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod.  iL  137.)  The  mounds  wero 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  fn«i  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
rains,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  <»ily  permanent 
boildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  waHs  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  soM  than 
the  huts  of  the  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  wliich  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appMred  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Peruam  invasion,  b.c.525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  n- 
markably  warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness.    (Herod,  il  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spadons  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fiishion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  ofT 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a  hundred  ieet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  behig  in  the  middle  of 
the  dty  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around;  and  thb  comes  firom  the  city  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quite 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a  wall,  adorned  with 
sculptores.  Within  the  indosure  is  a  grove  of  fiur 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a  huge  building  in  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  b 
square,  each  side  being  a  stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a  road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  Idsurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambomines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  dapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a  town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  &st,  and  the 
pilgrims  dis^barked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  ihjit  town..  And 
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when  thej  reached  Bab«stis,  then  held  they  a  won- 
droiulj  solema  feast:  and  more  wine  «f  the  grapo 
was  drank  in  thoee  dajs  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festival :  and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  atfrea  hundred  tthousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Fasht  at  the  same  tioie.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUBENTUM  (Bovtfcrrar^f),  a  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Dioaysins  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bnbetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubentani)  are  found  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  *'  populi "  of  Latium:  and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  (Boiewv),  Stef^ianus  («.  v,  Bo6€my) 
observes  that  "Bubon  and  Balbura  are  cities  of 
Lycia:"  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  **  ought  to  be 
Bov€<iyu>Sy  but  it  is  BovC^rc^f,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  observation  of 
Stephanus  is  proved  by  the  iascription  found  on  the 
spot:  BovtftfVMvv  ^  BouXri  ited  6  Ari/jioi,  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt*s  Lycia,  near  37^  N.  lat 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a  place  named  Ebtgik^  and  on 
a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Hor- 
mtom  Tchy,  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  PUny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (xxxv.  17)  mentions 
a  kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a  hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a  small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
])olis.  Bubon  is  in  a  mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basils  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbuka  ;  Cabaus  ;  Cibtra.] 
(Spratt*8  If  eta,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [Q.  L.] 

BUCA  (BoMca:  .EtA.Bncanus),  a  city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  geogimphers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  l^Voitani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  oo  that  of  Teannm  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lake  near  the  Garganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Ix^fo  di  Letma.  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium:  but  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Stiab.  y.  p^  242,  vL  p.  285;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.l7;Ptol.  iiL  1.  §18;MeUii.  4.)  The  sUte- 
ments  of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Buca  at  TermoU,  a  seaport  town 
on  a  projeodng  point  of  land  about  3  miles  from  the 
mout&  of  the  BUemo  (Tifemus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Logo  tULetma:  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placed  Buca  at  a  spot  now 
called  Punta  della  PmmOf  a  pnjecting  headland 
with  a  small  port  about  5  nuks  N.  of  //  VaHo 
(Histonium),  i^ers  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  oondnsive  in  fovour  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Fbentanl  (Bo- 
manelli,  voL iiL  p.  40—42;  Mommsen,  Inter,  Begn, 
Neapol  App.  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BUCEP-HALA  or  BUCEPHALI'A  (tA  Bovtd- 
<pa\a,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  46 ;  ^ 
BovKc^cUij,  Arriaa,  Anab.  v.  19;  IMod.  xvii.  95; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.  Bobs  Kc^a\cU;  ij  Bovicc^oAto,  Stnb. 
XV.  p.  698;  Plut.  de  ForL  ^fer.  i.  5 ;  Snid.  t.  v.; 
^  BovKc^cUcia,  Hesych.  s.v.;  Steph.  B.;  ^  Bo«mc€. 
^ciAor,  PeripL  p.  27),  a  dty  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Jelwn\  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  great 
victory  over  Poms  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  battle,  and  in 
memoiy  of  his  celebrated  chai^ger  Bucephalus,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &c.,  U,  cc. ; 
Curt  ix.  3.  §  23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertains! ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Je/wm, 
at  which  pkce  is  the  ordinary  modem  passage  of  the 
river,  or  of  JeUapoor^  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Jommal  of  die  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^ 
1836,  pp.  468,  foil.;  Elphinstone,  Caind^  p. 80 1  and 
an  important  note  in  Thirlwall,  Ilitt  of  Greece^ 
vol  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  \A\ 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a  little 
more  than  4^  hours  E.  ef  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUCE'PUALA  (BovK^^a  ttir/xi),  a  promontory 
of  Atgolis,  lying  a  little  S.  of  Scyllaenm,  in  Troe- 
zenia,  having  ti^ree  islands  adjacent  to  it.  (Pans, 
u.  34.  §  8.) 

BUCE'PHALUS  (BotMr/(^aXos),  a  promontory  of 
Corinthia,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name,  situated 
S.  of  Ceuchreae,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
BucephaU  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanus  B.  speaks  of 
BovKf^iKas  Xiftitiv  in  Attica. 

BDCES  or  BUGES  LACUS  (PKn.  iv.  12.  s.  26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (^  B<iicij  Af/u^,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (VaL  Flacc.  Arg.  vi.  68),  an  aUnost 
enclosed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  {Sea 
ofAzov)^  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a  ridge  of  rock  {petroto  dorto^  now  called  the  Kosa 
ArabaUkaia:  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  bthmus  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (CWmea). 
Strabo  (vii  p.  308)  gives  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  ^  "Xmrph  Xtfumif  the 
Putrid  LaloCj  by  which  it  is  still  called;  in  Russian, 
SibachS  (or  Sioach£)  Mor6.  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  large  month 
(the  strait  is  in  feet  only  a  furiong-wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
covered and  .covered  agam  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  L  c.) 
It  is  in  feet  a  great  hc^oUfCovered  with  water  when  an 
£.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  ofAwov  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential  mud.  MeU  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  pp.  170, 
201 ,  356,  422,  462.)  [P.  S] 

BUCHAETIUM  {Bovxairiw,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324; 
Boi/xcr^v,  Pdyb.  xxil  9;  Bo<ix«To,  Dem.  de  Hor- 
hnn,  §  32;  Harpocrat.  «.  v.),  a  city  of  the  Cas- 
sopaei  m  Thesprotia,  a  little  above  the  sea.  (Strab. 
L  c)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St  John,  a  few  miles  £.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (in.  8.  s.  14) 

among  the  small  iskmds  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily 

As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa,  it  is  supposed 

to  be  the  same  called  by  Pt^^y  Phorbantia,  noir 
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Levmao  [Akgatks].  Steph.  Byz.  calb  Bncinna 
(Boteirra)  a  town  of  Sidlj;  but  ff  this  refer  to  the 
Bnciima  of  PUnj,  it  can  hardly  be  L&wxnaOy  which 
appears  to  hare  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few  fishermen.  (Smyth's  5»c»/y,  p.  247.)  r£.H.B.] 
BUCINOBANTES,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  opposite  Mayence, 
(Amm.  Marc  xxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)         [L.  S.] 

BUCOXION  (BtfVKoAW),  a  place  hi  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantinetans  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegeatae  in  b.  c. 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheins,  near  the  spot  where  Mega- 
lopolis was  afterwards  built,  Bacolion  must  have 
boen  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Thuc.  iv. 
134,  with  Arnold's  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  URBS  (Bwk6Xmw  w6\ts),  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (^Aere) 
and  Strato's  Tower  (Cacsarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDAXIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far 
from  Sirmium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decins.  (Eutrop.  ix.  4;  Anrel.  Vict  £pit.  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bnbalia.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (Bou9«ioy),  a  town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  (72.  xvl  572),  called  Budeia 
(Bo^(ia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town 
of  Magnesia.  (Lyoophr.  359 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

BU'DII  (Bo<J«i«i,  Herod,  i.  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Busae.  (Bovaai : 
see  also  Steph.  g.  v.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  country  they  dwelt  Bitter  {Erdk, 
vol.  iL  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI^NI  (BouSiiroi),  a  people  of  Sormatia  Asia- 
tica,  aooording  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(rv.  21),  Scythia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  N£., 
further  than  the  Tanals  {Don),  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Sauromatae  (Sar- 
mations),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (mo- 
X6s)  of  the  Lake  MaeStis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Aeov\ 
and  extending  for  15  days'  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budini  in- 
habit the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a  desert,  for  seven 
days'  journey ;  and  beyood  the  desert,  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  thor  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Mae&'tae  (Mseotae)  into  the  lake  MaeStis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycus,  Oarus,  TanaTs,  and 
Syigis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Vo^f  and  the  Lycus  and  Syrgis  either  the  Owrtl 
and  the  Outeen,  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volgct, 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123 :  the  course  of  the  Volga^  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  foiling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Catpian.)  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particuUr  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a  great  and  numerous  people,  y\wK6v  r< 
war  Wxyp*'*  ^^  ^  irv^i^f  words  which  we  give 
in  the  origmal  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opmioDS  reelecting  their  meaning.    Some  translate 
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them,  "  with  bine  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion," 
others  "  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,**  others  *^  hav- 
ing a  bluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (war),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Gkloni  and  Aoathtbsi.  They  had  a  city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gdoons; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashioi,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites.  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  ircm 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  their  origin;  for  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
translation  of  ipQtipvrpaqfkiwri,  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &o.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people:  they  difiered  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Budini  Geloni.  The  country 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a  great  lake,  and  a 
manh,  snirxmnded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  siid  other  animals  with  square 
faces  (rrrpceywvoirp6awva)^  whose  skins  were  used 
as  doaks,  and  ports  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt;  although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythkms  (iv.  1 19). 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a  few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pfdus  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sannatia,  W.  of  the  TanaTs,  a  people 
named  Bodini  (J&o^tvoi  or  BctfdTjvof)  and  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (jh  Bovfiiv^v  or  "btt^vhv  ipoi) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iii.  5.  §§  1 5, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a  resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  ^ition,  to  the  Bntones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  To^wras),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Geogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  marshy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
mto  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  =  Woda  (Sola- 
vonic),  and  W  becomes  B  in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Gmhfsi^sEneyJdopQdie, «.  v.);  while  Bitter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his^theory  respecting 
iigitized  by  V      G  •'•  4 
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the  grait  primeval  migratiou  firom  IndUand  Central 
AatL  to  the  shores  of  the  MaeoUs,  and  to  Nerthera 
Rorope.  (  VorhaUe^  .pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 1 53  et  seq.). 
It  is  Qiuieoessaiy  to  discuM  the  Tanoas  geographi- 
cal positions  -assigned  to  them,  as  there  are  seveod 
wooded  and  manbj  districts  in  Central  Russia, 
which  might  ABstwer  te  the  descripdoii'of  Herodotns. 
Nearly  all  writers  agvee  in  ^dadng  them  between  the 
/)on  and  the  Fo^  somewhere  t»  the  N.oftbecountiy 
of  the  Don  Cossacks;  bat  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particnkrly 
are  rather  firndfol:  perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a  great 
emporiom  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  veiy  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni-Novgorod.  Foil  particolars  of  the  Araritas 
and  corioos  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted : 
Rennell,  G^,  of  Herod,  vol.1  pp.410 — 123; 
Heeren,  Idem,  vd.i.  pt.  2.  p.  209;  Eicbwald,  Geogr, 
d  Ctup.  Meeree,  pp.  276  et  seq. ;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
dechmgen  m  AUertJmmf  vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Geoigii,  Aite  Geographies  vol.4i.  pp.  304,  etseq.; 
XJkert,  Geogr,  d.  Griech,  «.  Ham-,  voL  iii  pt  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert  [P.  S.] 

BUDOKUS.  I.  A  small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
Cerinthus.    [GiCRUfTUOB.] 

2.  A  promontory  and  fortress  of  Salamis.   .{Sa- 

UlMIS.] 

BU'DBOAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  isknds,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  ooi^des  with  Leuce  (Hdghios 
Theodharoe),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  {KretOf  voL  L  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Tufilwre,  [£.  B.  J.J 

BULIS  (Bov\is)y  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frootieiB  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  Jiill,  and 
distant  7  stadia  firom  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
fiom  Thisbe,  and  100  firom  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phodan  nor  tke  Boeotian  oonfoderacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Phodan  town,  dnce 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  upon  Phods.  But 
Stephanus,  Pliny,  and  Ptdemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phods.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heraoldus,  -aad  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  murex,  whidi  yidded  the  pui]»Ie  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Pans, 
z.  37.  §  2,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  4,  e. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iil  15.  §  18,  who  calls  it  Bo^Xcut;  Plut  de 
Prud,  Anwt.  31,  where  for  Bmnwv  we  ought  to 
read  Bo^Xc«k,  according  to  Jifiller,  Orchomemu, 
y.  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harixmr  of  Bolia,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  distant  7  stadia  firom  the 
city,  is  called  MroHUS  (JtUvx^s)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  oS.  fiulis  are  situated 
about  an  hour  fimn  the  monastery  of  D6b6.  Leake 
describes  Buhs  as  "eocupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  dopes  oo  one  dde  towards  a 
small  harbour,  juid  is  defended  in  the  oppodte  di- 
rection by  an  immense  fipdxoSf  or  lofty  rook,  sepa- 
rated by  a  torrent  Irom  the  predpitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon."  The  harbour  of  Mydius  is  now  called 
ZdlUta,  ilAake^  Northern  Gffeeee,  vd.  iL  p.  518, 
seq.) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (Bo^AXa 'Piry(a,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
^  10,  corro|ited  into  BevAX(^(a,  Ptd.  if.  3.  §  30; 
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Bovi,  Bn.),  an  inUnd  town  of  Numidia,  S.  of  Tha 
braca,  and  4  days*  journey  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
called  Wad^BouL  The  epithet  Regia  shows  that 
it  was  dther  a  reddenoe  or  a  foundation  of  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  small  phice 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mensa 
(BovXXoM^iva,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  35).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a  oonaderable  place,  and  a  liberum  op- 
pidum,  net  a  mmmcipimn,  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  £^,  which  he 
mistakes  fiv  the  dte  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
Itm.  AfU,  p.  43;  Tab.  PeuL;  Geogr.  lUm.;  Procop. 
B.  V.  i.  25).  Aooerding  to  Ptdemy*s  division. 
Bulla  Regia  was  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Numidia.  It  was  caie 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations, 
having  its  longest  day  14^  hours,  and  bemg  distant 
from  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West       [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,  or  6YLLIS  (BovAX(;,  Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  4 ; 
B^AXtf,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  BuWivoi,  Scylax;  Byliini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30 ;  BuAA^fcs,  Strab.  vil  p.  326  ;  Bal- 
lioues,  Cic €tdFam.jau.  42,  PhiL  xL  II ;  Boliones, 
Plin.  UL  23.  s.  26;  BvAAicif,  Steph.  B. ;  Bullienses 
or  Bullidenses,  Cic.  m  Pie.  40 ;  Caes.  J9.  C.  iil  1 2, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  Greek  dty  in  Illyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  ApoUonia  and  Aman- 
ita, in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  dtuated.  Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic  PhO.  xL  11 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  aooeunt  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a  Roman  odony,  and  was  called  Colonic 
Bnllidenais.  (Plin.iv.IO.8.17.)  Its  territoiy  is  called 
BvXXuutfi  by  Strabo  (viL  p.  316),  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apdlonia  -and  Oricum.  The  ruins  of  Bullis 
were  discovered  -by  Dr.  HoUand  at  Grddttza,  dtuated 
on  a  lofty  iiiU  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous<  Fiosa), 
at  somedistaace  firom  the  coast  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  BulUs,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a  Latin  inscription  recording 
that  H  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a  road  fnai 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bullis  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Haanihal  prqposed  to  Antiechus  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  the  Boilinus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  se*. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  refinred  to  «  Aifi^v,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bolliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  dtj 
itsdfl  Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  cd^y  at 
GrdditsOf  and  the  maritime  dty  at  KaiUna.  (Hol> 
knd,  Traveli,  vol  iL  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vd.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (Bovfu^f,  Arnan,  iu.  8;  Curt  ir. 
9;  Bovfi.'tiKos,  Arrian,  vi  11),  a  small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbda.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  theiCSS.  with  various  spdlings — Bn- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumdns,  Bumolus.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Handimch,  vd.  it  p.  608)  to  he  now 
called  the  Khazir.  Tavamier  (it  c  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  strcam  called  the  Bohrtu,  which,  he 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bov^ioy),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  dtuated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Bov^>6yos),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alphdus,  which  fixmed  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Henea  and  Megalopdifl.     It  is  placed 
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liy  Leake  at  Papadha^  and  bj  Boblaye,  near  Z«2ei> 
Sarakim.  (Pans.  viii.  26.  ^  8,  27.  §  17,  v.  7.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  it  pp.  67,  92,  PeloponnuiacOj 
p.  233;  Boblaje,  JHeeherchety  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.    [BuPHAOiDM.] 

BUTHL4  (Bowpia:  Eth.  Bowptt^s),  a  village  in 
Sicjcmia,  mentioned  bj  Stephanos  («.  v.)  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phoebia  (^ottfia),  a  fortress 
taken  bj  Epaminondas  in  his  march  ftx)m  Nemea  to 
Mantineia.  (Pans.  ix.  15.  §  4.)  Stej^uuras  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.  Boss  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortress  on  a  summit  of  Mt.  Tricarannm, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Phi- 
Hus,  to  be  those  of  Buphia  or  Phoebia;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  they  represent  Tricarana,  a  fortress 
mentioned  hj  Xenophon.  (Ross,  Eeisen  tm  Pelo- 
parmegf  p  40;  Leake,  Pehponnesiaca,  p.  401.) 

BUPHRAS.     [Messenia.] 

BUPORTHMUS  (Bo^opefios),  a  lofty  promon- 
tory of  Argolis,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
mione.  On  it  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  her 
daoghter,  and  another  of  Athena  Promachorma.  The 
name  Bnporthmus,  Leake  observes,  seems  cl&irly  to 
point  to  Cape  Muz&ki  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  Dhoho,  (Pans,  ii  34.  §  8 ; 
Leake,  Pdopoimesiacti^  p.284 ;  Boblaye,  EechercheSy 
p.  60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM  (Bovirpdtrioy:  Eth,  Bmnrpturitis, 
BoinrpcCo-ios),  a  town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lanssns,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  confines  of  Achaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissus,  which  appears  from  Stephanns  to 
liave  borne  also  the  name  of  Buprasius.  (Hom.  Jl 
ii.  615,  zi.  755,  zziii.  631 ;  Strab.  viiL  pp.  340, 345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

BURA  (Bovpa :  Eth.  Eovpatos,  Boipios)^  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a  height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bura,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helice.  Its  name  occurs  in  a  line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Straba  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  b.  c. 
373  [Hrucb],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  visited  by  Pansanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountain  at  Bum  called  Sy- 
baiis,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  a  280, 
Burn  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  j<nned  the  confederacy. 
A  little  to  the  E.  of  Bura  was  the  river  Buralcus; 
and  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
named  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Pol  ii.  41 ; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59 ;  Died.  xv.  48 ;  Pans, 
vii.  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Bura  have  been 
discovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Bok- 
kutia  (Geiynites),  and  of  Kaitxoryta  (Buraicus)  near 
Trupia.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  399,  Pelopon- 
naiaca^  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bura, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Pliny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Ov.  Met.  XV.  293;  Plin-  ii.  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bura  stood  upon  the 
ooasty  and  after  its  destraction  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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but  neither  Pansanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  thdr  words  render 
it  improbable. 
BURAICUS.  [Achaia  ;  Ctmaetha.] 
BURCHANA  (Boi/pxai^tf :  Borcum),  called  Fa- 
baria,  ftum.  a  kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amasia  {Em*\ 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  vii  291  j  Plin.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBDrOALA  or  BURDEGALA  (BovpS^ToAa: 
Bourdeaux  or  Bordeaux),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Vivisei,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne^  or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  (XifivoBiiXcuraa) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum(Sam<e«),  from  Vesunna  (Perigeux),  Aginnum 
CAffen)f  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisei,  and  a  place 
of  great  commerce  under  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  littie  poem  entitled  ^  Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbium;"  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  ho 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  resr. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

*'  Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  elementia  caeli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  rignae  lai|;a  indulgentia  terrae.** 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  (  Commem.  Prof. 
Burd.")  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  grammatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala,  having  been  pi'o- 
claimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
ftust  of  its  having  the  tide  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secunda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ;  but  Toulouse  was  their 
capital 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  waHs  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  lai^e  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  the  channel  of  this 
littie  stream  was  converted  into  a  dock ;  but  it  does 
not  exist  now.  Ausonius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Porte  dAqmtaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Langon,  The  only  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Boxdeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arenet  or  the  PaiaU  GaUien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet 
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Of  th«  two  great  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  the 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  alone  renuuns,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Guide  du  Voy- 
ageuTy  par  Bichard  et  Hocqoart,  finom  M.  de  Can- 
mont)  Another  Roman  edifice,  probably  a  temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
mohshed.  [G.  L.] 

BURGINA'TIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Aramtio, 
or  Harenacio,  6  M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5  from 
Oolonia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  ScJienkenschana,  at  the  point  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginatium.  [G.  L.] 

BURGUNDICNES,  BURGUNDII  (BowpTowrJi- 
wvtSy  Bovpyovpliotf  Boupyiotves^  ^povyovwHtar^s, 
O&pouyovy^i),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
as  a  branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Guttones.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock ;  a  fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zosimus  (L  27,  68),  Agathios 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinus  (Paneg.  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianns  llarcellinus  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlerv,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a  great  nation,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
burgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a  question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgundians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bn- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15,  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  tlie  Bnrgundiones.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  F.istida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones.  (Jomand.  De  Reb.  Goth.  17;  comp. 
Mamert  Paneg.  ii.  17 ;  Zosim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a  &ct  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 
were  a  Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  countiy  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  d.  289. 
(Mamert.  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.Marc.  xxviii.  5;  comp.  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Oros.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinos 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence.  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gunthahar. 
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The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  further 
progress  was  checked  by  AStins.  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Carm.  vii  233.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaul,  and 
sooo  adopted  Christianity.  (Oros.  L  e. ;  Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  estabhshed  themselves  al^t  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  cameto  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Gtfmany,  3ret  (Hie  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  had  migrated  thitlier 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  thdr  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutechen  u.  d.  Nachbar  Stamme, 
p.  443,  folL;  v.  Wersebe,  Volker  u.  VolherbUmL  p. 
256,  foil. ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ.  Epilog,  p.  h-. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTIII  or  BURI  (BoGpoi,  Bovji^t),  a  German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ. 
43)  in  ooonection  with  the  Manigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  §  20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  AnL 
Philoe.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistuhu  In  the  war  of  Tny'an  against  the  Da- 
dans,  the  Burii  were  his  aUies  (Dion  Caas.  Ixviil  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  AureHtis,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  eoo- 
stantly  at  war  with  the  Quadi  (bui.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodus  with  the  Marcomaxmi 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (IxxiL  3;  Jul.  Capit.  l.  c).  Pto- 
lemy, who  calls  them  Aonuytoi  BoSpei,  seems  to  con- 
mder  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
TadtuB  regards  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zeuss,  Die  Deuttchen  u,  d.  Nachbartt&mme,  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhekn,  Gemumien,  p.  246.)     [L.  S.] 

BURNXJM,  a  town  of  Libumia  in  Illyricnm,  of 
uncertain  sit^     (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Pent) 

BURSAO,   BURSAVOLENSES.      [Autbigo- 

BURUNCUS,  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Novetdum  (iVetMt).  The 
first  place  on  the  road  to  Novesium  from  Cologne, 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Dumomagus,  then  Buruncus, 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D*Anville  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  and  Buruncus 
should  change  places  in  the  old  rind  book,  and  thuit 
Buruncus  may  be  at  Woringen  or  near  it.  Some 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D'Anville,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Buruncus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.     [Bddii.] 

BUSITlIS(Bo^ifHr, Herod,  i. 59,61, 165;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Plut.  /*.  et  Osir.  30;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  61 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  #.  11 :  Hierocl.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.: 
Eth.  Bowtpirns^i  the  modem  Bwgr  or  Abotieir^ 
of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Busirites.  in  EfiTpt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hermotybian  division 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  birtbpiaces  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymdogicaUy 
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the  name  itself  implies.  The  festival  of  Isis  at  Bn- 
siru  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Bubastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Isis,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
sprang  np  aroond  it,  stood  probably  at  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  walls  of  Basins  itself,  for  Plinj 
(v.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  **Isidi8  oppidmn"  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  ^(ovtfr,  at 
the  hamlet  of  BahbeyU  (Pococke,  Travels^  vol.  L 
p.  34;  MInutoli,  p.304.) 

Bnsiris  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
village  of  Abounr  in  that  district  There  are  con- 
siderable catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxvi.  12.  8.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Heptanomite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  No.  33.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (Bwfl^,  Steph.  B.  #.  r.; 
Scylaz,  p.  9 ;  Butna,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BovXo^ 
.in  error  for  Bovro^  Ptd.  ii.  16.  §  5 :  Etk,  Bov- 
$wuosi  Bi»doa)f  a  town  of  Dalmatia  in  Ulyricum, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  firom  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelees. 

BUTHKOTUM(Boi;«p«mJr,  Strab.,PtoL;  Bow- 
0pw6Sf  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  BovBp^tos),  a  town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  was  situated  upon  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a  salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vuttm- 
drdj  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  tif  Pelo- 
DBS  (ni|A«^i7s),  firom  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbour  (Xi/u,V))  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  m.  14.  §  4;  called  OoA^u  by  Appian, 
B.  C,  V.  65.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vutgindr6  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  kke  Pelodes.  The  bay  of  Buthro- 
tum was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Posidium. 

Buthrotum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenus  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Virg.  Aen.  UL  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Met,  xiii.  720.)  Yir- 
gil  describes  Buthrotum  as  a  lofty  city  ('*  celaam 
Bnthroti  ascendimus  urbem  "),  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenus  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a  dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
epithet  of  "  lofty  "  cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occuped  by 
Caesar  afted  he  had  taken  Oricum  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a  Boman  colony  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  1.) 
Atticus  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  adAU, 
iv.  8,  ad  Fam,  xvi.  7.) 

**  The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a  peninsuk 
which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a  small  bay 
in  the  hike,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
issue.    The  walls  of  the  Boman  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  circumference,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenic 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bi^  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ;  comp.  Prokesch,  DenkwOrdufk.  voL  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BUTICUS  LACUS  (^  Bovriicl^  Xlfxni,  Stnb. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  iu  junctioo  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Bntic  Lake,  the  modem  Burlos^  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butos,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chcmmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Buto,  since 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam,  Fab.  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (FoDtoj,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  BovT<6,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  $.v.:  EtK  Boifnov, 
Bovroirrit,  Bovroirris^f  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (I  c)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome;  Ptolemy  the  Phthenothite  (^0€y^f , 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenetha.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  eouthem  shore  of  the  Bntio  Lake. 
(BovTuch  ?dtani,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian.  V, 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Horus)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Kasir,  (Cbampollion,  tEgypte^ 
vol  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bovrci)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Mnth  or  Maut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  *'  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Plut.  /#.  el  Otir,  18,  38.)  The 
sfarewmonse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BUTRIUM  (Bo^/»M>y),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  road  from  Bavenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  6  miles  from  Bavenna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  Bavenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15. 8. 20;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Bodrptor ;  Tab.  Peut.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified:  there  is  a  place  still  called  Budrio  about 
10  miles  N£.  of  Bohgna,  but  thb  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  of  Comacchio, 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §  31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  coqjimctioa 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a  difierent 
phice.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.    [BuTHOB.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BvToyrtvosi  Eth.  Butuntinensis: 
BUonto)f  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5  from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reasoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.P,  from 
Barium  and  1 1  from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  1 17 ;  Itin. 
Hier.  p.  609.)   No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history 
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bnt  its'oolM  attttt  that  it  most  hare  been  in  carij 
timei  a  place  of  some  importance.  The j  bear  the 
Grade  legiend  BtTONTINXIN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a  connexion  with  Tarentom.  (Eckhel,  toL  L  p.  144; 
MUUni^en,  Nwn,  de  TItdlie,  p.  150.).        [E.  H.  B.] 

BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(nv{dDf :  Ptolemy  however  writes  the  name  Bo^«i^- 
ropi  Etk,  ni4o6mot,  Bozentimu:  PoUeattrojj  a 
city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lncania,  on  the  Golf  now 
known  as  the  Gcl/o  di  PoUcoMtro,  whidi  appears  to 
hsTe  been  in  ancient  tiroes  called  the  Gnlf  of  Laos. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acnigas  and 
Agrigentom,  8elinns  and  Selinnntium,  &c.  All 
anthors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  receiyed  accoont  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  B.  c.  470  by  a  colony  from  Bheginm,  sent 
out  by  Micythns^the  soccessor  of  Anaxilaus.  (Diod. 
xi.  59 ;  Stnib.yi.  p. 253;  Steph.  B.  $.v.  flv^ovf.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a  very  ancient  s^le  of 
&bric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxos  (IITEOES)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  Siris  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  mnst  have  been  a  Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a  cobny  of  Siiis,  or 
uf  kindred  origin  with  it  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  151 ; 
Millingen,  NumismaUque  de  tJtdlie^  P-  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythos  according  to  Strabo  did  not  hut 
long:  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxns  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lncania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  b.g.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Soathem  Italy.  The 
Mttlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  B.C.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxziL  29,  xzxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22 ;  VelL  Pat  L  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  pUce  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinned  existence  as  a  municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographen  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarura,  where  the  "  ager  Buxentinus  "  is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10;  Strnb.  vi,  p.  253;  Mela  iL  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a  bi^op  as  late  as  a.d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  37  5.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a  promontory  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  Policastro  being 
still  called  the  ButmUo.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degli  fnfresckif  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W.  Cluverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Pdlioaatro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  little  doubt  that  PolicattrOj  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  1 1th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentunu  (Clnver.  ItaL 
p.  1261 ;  Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  FjmB  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  Smu.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZARA.    [MAUBBTAiaji.] 

BYBLOS  (BM^of,  Steph.  B.;  Blikos,  Zoshn.  L 
58:  £th,  B^Aiof,  B/«Aiof,  LXX.;  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plln.  v.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.i.  12.  §  8;  Hierocl.;  Gecjgr. 
Rav. :  Jubell),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Promontory  Theoprosopon  (BcoD  vp6' 
owvoy),    (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755.)     It  was  celebrated  , 
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for  the  birtn  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Thum- 
mnz.  (Eostath.  adDionjf.  v.  912 ;  Nonnns,  Dumya. 
iilv.l09;SCrab.iLc.)  "^  The  Und  of  the  Giblites,** 
with  all  Lebanoo,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
(Jo$k.  xm.  5),  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  "  stonesquarere " 
(1  Kmfft,  V.  18X  and  supplied  canlken  for  the  Ty- 
rian  fleet  {Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  Enylns,  king  of  BybluK, 
when  be  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possession 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  hb  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet  (Arrian,  Anab.  iL  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  1.)  By  bins  seems  afterwards  to  have  fiUleu 
into  the  hands  of  a  petty  despot,  as  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  the  tyrant. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblah 
(Abulf.  Tab,  Syr,  p.  94;  Schnlten*s  Index  ViL  Sa- 
lad.  $.  V,  Sjiblia),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rule.  The  name  of  tlie 
modem  town  is  JvbeHlj  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesnoy, 
Exped.  EuphraL  vol  i.  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  "  cavea  " 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  *' praecinctiones,"  "cunei,"  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  BibL  Sacra^  vol. 
V.  p.  259.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Burkhardt,  Sjfria^  p.  1  SO.) 
Byblus  was  the  birthpUce  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchuniatbon  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Byblus 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iiL  p.  359.) 

(Wmer,  Real  Woribuch, $,v,\  RosenmiUler,  Bm. 
Alt,  vol.  iL  pt  1,  p.  17;  Mim.  de  PAcad.  des Inscr. 
voL  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (BMAof,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot,  Bibl,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 ;  Eth.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  J3a6dL  Byblos  was  seated  in  the  manhes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  pUnt — Cypems  pa- 
pyrus of  Linnaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  byblus  furnished  a  coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AeschyL  SuppL  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nile-barges  (Theophr.  ffist  Plant  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
cel^rated  papyrus,  whicii,  until  it  was  supersede  I 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  article  of  Egyptian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  ehborate 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  CassiodcHros 
{EpisL  xL  38)  a  pompous  panegyric  of  the  PapyniM 
or  Byblus  plant  Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  **  de  Medicina 
AegypUomm."  [  W.  B.  D.] 

BYCE,  BYCES.    [Bucb.] 

BYLAZOBA  (Bv\ii(afpa;  Veleed,  or  Veleeed), 
the  greatest  city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  was  ja- 
tuateid  on  the  Upper  Axius,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing firom  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia, 
(Pol.  V.  97 ;  Liv.  xliv.  26;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  p.  470.)  It  was  a  difierent  pboe  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  Astycns, 

[ASTYCOB.] 

BYLLIS.    [Bcjixis.] 
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BYRSA.     [Cabthaoo.] 

BYSKA£I  (Bwmuoi,  St^  «.  v.),  a  tribe  of  Be- 
biyces.     [Bbbrtcbs.]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACFNA.    [Btzacium.] 

BYZACn.    [Btzactom.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZAGFNA  («e.  repo  proYincia: 
BvCdcior,  Procop.  £.  F.  iL  S3,  de  Aed.  tL  6;  i^ 
Bv<aic(a,  Steph.  B.,  i^  Bvainris,  Poljb.  iiL  S3,  ^ 
Bv(cuc\s  x«^  P<^7^  <9>-  Steph.  B.;  i^  Bv<aicrris 
X<^  Ptoi  iv.  3.  §  36 :  i:<A.  B6{ams,  BvC<Urioi, 
JStnb.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv^omriroc,  Bjzadi,  Bjzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Afika,  lying  to  tbe  S.  of  Zeuoitaha, 
Mid  fomiing  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  partof  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a  distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  positian  of  the  later  Byzadmn,  He- 
rodotns  (iv.  194, 195)  places  a  Libyan  people  odled 
the  Gyzantes  (rrf^io^ct,  others  read  Zw7arr«$), 
ivho  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  countiy,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moon- 
tains.  (Comp.  Eudoxus  op.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab, 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
nunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Cerdna  (^Karkemaky.  Thus 
thor  position  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zacium,  a  district  still  fitmons  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tum$y  a  sort  of 
artifidal  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm:  mon- 
keys, too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzadi  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephanus  («.  v. 
B^orrcs)  expresslv  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  F^^xrm  for  Biifpants,  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  tiie  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
dum.  The  limits  of  Byzadum  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  AnacA  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  pditical  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtuned  a  wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzadum, 
or  the  Provinda  Byzacena,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a  consnlaris,  with  Hadrnmetum  for  its 
mpital.  This  constitution  is  assigned  to  Diodetian, 
«»n  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
PROV.  Val.  Byzacena  as  early  as  a.  d.  321 
(Gmter,  pp.362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;  Ordli, 
Noe.  1079,  3058,  3672).  Thb  province  contained 
the  andent  district  of  Byzadum,  on  the  £.  coast, 
a  part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a  line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36^  N.  lat;  on  the  W.  from 
Numidia  by  a  S.  branch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
Pains  Tritonis  formed  a  natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion, but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bifdiops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
{NotiL  Prop.  Afr.j  Booking,  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
foil.)  Among  its  chief  dties  were,  on  the  S. 
coast,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thenae, 
Achilla,  Thapscs,  Leptib  Mocor,  Buspika, 
and  Hadbumetum,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  in- 
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terior,  Assurab,  Tucca  Terkbintrika,  Si'fb- 
TULA,  Thtsdbus,  Capsa,  besides  Tusleftb,  and 
Thbvestb,  which,  aocoiding  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  NuxmiA.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byeacium.] 
BYZA'NTHJM.  [CoKSTAimiiopOLis.] 
BYZE'RES  (Bi^ifpct),  a  nation  in  Pontns.  Ste- 
pbanus  (s.  v.),  who  mentioos  the  Byieres,  adds  that 
there  is  a  Bnfypuchs  Xtfjtfii^^  wh«M»  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  iMst  pos- 
sessed a  place  on  the  coast  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions sevwal  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamada — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldad,  tlie  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ha- 
crones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byxeres;  but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzerea 
were  the  same  as  the  Heptaoometae.  Dionysiua 
{Perieg.  765)  mentions  the  Byxeres  in  the  sanm 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  roust  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  MeU  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.  3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  pcedsdy  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


CA'BALEIS.     [CABALI8.J 

CA'BALIS  (KogaMs,  KaSoAXi'f,  KaSaXla:  Eth, 
Ko^oAc^,  KoU?dAiot),  a  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  MUyeis  in  the  firht 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Garians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelees 
the  Haecmians"  (Ka9i)A^f  ol  Mnfoy«s),  and  says 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  spe^s 
of  the  Gibyntis  and  Gaballis:  in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Gibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Gaballis ;  and  again,  "  they  say  tliat  the  Gabaleis 
were  Solymi."  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a  different  principle  in  determining  thdr  Gonventus 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Gabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lyda,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoandu, 
Bulbura,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  asbigns 
the  same  three  cities  to  Garbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Gabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a  general 
way  the  position  of  Gabalia  or  Gabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  of  these  cities,  and  tlicy  have 
been  determined  of  late  yeare  [Balbura;  Bubon; 
Oenoanda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratt*s 
Lycia  places  Balbura  not  far  bdow  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lyda,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Genoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Garbalia,  that  is  Ga- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  —  Gretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas ;  and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a  part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Gabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a  city  Gabalis ;  though  lie 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  "  Gibyra  tlio 
great,  Sinda,  and  Gaballis,"  and  perhaps  he  meaiw 
to  say  that  there  is  a  city  Gaballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least,  which  \iax<^  been  enumc- 
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rated  above,  in  the  Gabalis  or  Cabalia ;  and  we  can 
make  Stxabo  agree  with  Pliny  and  Ptoletny,  by  sap- 
poeing  that  theee  three  cities  (Balbora,  Bohcm,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  thoogh  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  comiectioa  of  Cibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Gabalis  is  explained  nnder  Cibtka.       [G.  L.] 

GA'BASA  (lUCmra,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  48;  Plin.  t.  9, 
8.9:  HierocIes,p.724;  Ktit^curaapConcEphes.  p.  531, 
and  Ko^kurtra),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
KhabeUfyna  the  principal  town  of  the  norae  Gabasites. 
It  was  seated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sais  and  Nau- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Gabasa  are  beliered 
to  exist  at  Koum-Faravny  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  sereral  villages,  e.  g.  KhabAi-d-Mek, 
Kkab&i-imar,  Koum-KhMs  —  recall  the  Goptic 
appellation  of  the  capital  of  the  Gabasito  nome. 
B'AnviUe  {Effypte,  p.  75)  and  Ghampollion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabat  the  site  of  the 
original  Gabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

GABASSUS  {YialSaffff6s,  or  KaSii(ra6ti  Etk. 
Kaeiiffo-ioSf  KaSria-ainis).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephanas,  a  viUage  of  Gappadocia  be- 
tween  Tarsns  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Gabessns  of 
Homer  (IL  xiiL  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Gataonia.  [G.  L.] 

GABE'LLIO  (Ka£dK\tttw,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth, 
KofeAAuM^iof,  KaStXXMtvlnis :  CavaUlon)^  a 
town  in  Gaul,  on  the  Dmentia  {Durmice),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapincnm  (Gap)  and  Arelate 
(ArUt).  Stephanus  (#.  r.  Ko^cAAiwi^),  on  the  au- 
thority  of  the  geographer  Artemidonis,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foondation.  Walckenaer  (Giog.  4^  vol.  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Galvet  has  proved,  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  company  of  Utricolarii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Gabellio^  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Sach  a  company  or  corpos  existed  at 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Gabellio  was  a  dty  of  the 
Gavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidom  Latinom  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Golonia.  It  was  atown  of  some  note,  and 
many  ajxhitectural  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
soil.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
b  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Kotitia  of  tlie  Gallic 
Provinces  '^dritas  Gabellicomm  **  is  included  in 
Yiennensis.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CABELUO. 

CABILLO'NUM  or  G ABALLI'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Goins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ga- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strsbo  (p.  192)  has  Ka€u\. 
XJyop  {Eth,  Gabellinensis :  ChAhn-tur-Safine),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
(Sadne)^  which  in  Gacsar's  time  (B.  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at  At  the  closo  of  the  campaign  against  Vcrdnge- 
torix  (b.  c,  52),  Q.  Gicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintared  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  pUices  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  finom  Avtun,  Ammianus  (xv. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Gabillonus, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdunensis  Prima ;  and 
from  the  Kotitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  descrif^on  hero.         [G.  L.] 

GABI'RA  (r&  Ka««if>a),  a  place  in  Pontus,  at 


GABIRA. 

the  base  of  the  range  of  Paryadres,  about  150  stadia 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  which  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  Eupatoria  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Gabira,  as  Strabo  says 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Parya- 
dres. Mithridates  the  Great  built  a  palace  at  Gabira ; 
and  there  was  a  water-mill  there  (v8paAfn|s),  and 
pUoes  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  grounds, 
and  mines.  Lees  than  200  stadia  from  Gabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Gaenon 
(Kair^y),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Gn.  Pompeius  took  the  place  and  ite  trea- 
sures, which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Roman 
GapitoL  In  Strabo's  time  a  woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Gabira  with  tho 
Zelitis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Gabira 
a  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
ixssidence.  Near  Gabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  dear; 
Groskurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  viUago 
named  Amcria,  there  was  a  temple  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
enjoyed  this  benefice.  The  god  Men  Phamaces  was 
worshipped  at  Gabira.  Mithridates  was  at  Gabira 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lncnllns  was  bedeging 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  aftenrards  took  Gabira.  (Plutarch,  Lm- 
cuUutf  c  18.)  There  are  some  autonomous  coins 
of  Gabira  with  the  epigraph  Ka6ript»v, 

Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  nte  of  Gabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  NV^ary  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  But  Nik$ar 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaesarea,  a  name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  that  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  andent  dty 
between  Niksar  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Niktpr  is  a  later  name  of 
Gabira,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  Sebaste,  seems 
certain.  (Hamilton*s  Rueatche$,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Gdopena,  a  district  of  Gappadoda,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Noocme- 
sarca  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  Gramer  {Aiia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
tlie  efiigy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  by  For- 
biger  {Gtog,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  assigns  the  origin  of 
Neocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  64, 
when  Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  '  The  dmplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
tliat  Neocaesarea  was  a  new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Gabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  birth-pUce  of  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  council 
in  A.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  dty  of  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus: it  was,  in  fact,  the  metropolis.  Accordini; 
to  Paulus  Diaconns  the  phice  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesarea  was 
*'tlie  prindpal  seat  of  pagan  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
liad  risen  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Phamaces."  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Gabir»;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reconciled  by  suppodng  that  Cabura,  Ameria,  Neo- 
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caesareft  were  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ljcus,  and  if 
not  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  veiy  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanos  («.  v.  Ncoiraur^ia :  £th, 
NffOKoura^ic^)  adds  to  our  difficolUes  bj  saying  or 
Bewning  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
AdrianopoUtae.  Where  he  got  this  firom,  nobody 
can  telL 

Hamilton  was  informed  at  Nihar  that  oo  the 
road  from  Niktar  to  Siwat,  and  about  fonrteen 
hoars  irom  Ntkaar,  there  is  a  high  perpendionlar 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a  river  at  its 
Laae.  This  is  eiactly  Strabo's  description  of  Cae« 
uon.  [G.  L.] 

CABUBATHBA  MONS  (Ka^oi^a9/Ni  hpos),  a 
rooontain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptdemy  (vi.  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  coontry  of  the  Homeritae,  1  ^^  £.  of  the  Stmits 
of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bab-el-Mandeb).  This  sitnatioo 
vronld  nearly  comdde  with  the  Jebel  Kumm  in 
Capt.  Haines*s  Ckart^  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet  [G.  W.] 

CABURA  BACTRIANAE.    [Oktospaha.] 

GABY'LE  or  GALYBE  (Ko^vAij,  KdKviri),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Develtns,  on 
the  river  Tonsos.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellioas  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M. 
Lacollos.  (Dem.  de  Cherton.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  12;  Entrop.  vi.  8; 
Sext.  Bnf.  Brev.  9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
Cabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  GoloS 
mentioned  by  Anna  Gomnena  (z.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  GolewUza  or 
CkalU-Ovasi.  [L.  S.] 

CAGHALES  (Kaxd\7it)y  a  river  of  Phocis,  ri- 
sing  in  Mt  Pamaasns,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Gephissns.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §  U ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPABIS  (Kojfinrop«s),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  daring  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cuse; from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Helorus,  and  had  a  course  of  some  length, 
so  as  to  afiurd  a  passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior.  It  b  still  called  the  Caseibili,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  rises  near  Pakuszolo  (the  ancient 
Acne),  about  15  miles  firom  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Noio,  9  miles  finom  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAG YBUM  (Kdicvpoy :  £th.  Gacyrmus),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  due  to  its  position.  But  it  is  supposed  by 
Gluverins  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  CassarOf 
about  4  miles  N.  of  Palateolo,  the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plm.  ill  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  §  14;  Gluver.  Sicil 
p.  359.)  [E.H.B.] 

GADEIJA  (to  Kdhtva)^  a  place  in  Gappa- 
docia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  587)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Gappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknown,  though  D'Anville  fixed  it  at 
Nigdi.  Graracr  {Asia  MinoTj  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Gadyna,  and  adds  that  Stmbo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Groskurd's  note  (Tmnsl.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  [G.  L.] 

CADI  (K(£5oi:  Eth,  Kaifiv6s\  a  city  of  Mysia 
according  to  Stephanos  («.  v.  Kddoi).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentions  Gadi  with  Azani  as  a  dty  of  Phrygia 
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Epictetus,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia 
Gadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  Tchavdour-Eitaarf  and 
a  traveller  gcang  from  Azani  to  Gadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hennus.  A  town  now  called 
Kedue  or  Ghiedia,  stands  on  a  small  stream,  the 
Okiediz  Chat,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Gkiediz  Choi  to  the  Hermes 
nmrer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  {^Reeearchee,  &c., 
vol.  L  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Gkudiz,  a  place  which  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a  pUce  higher  up  the  Hemius,  named 
Gkieukler,  near  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh,  Mens 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her- 
mus. The  coins  of  Gadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
Kahiimy,  as  Stephanus  gives  it,  but  KaZotirofy.  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiediz  Chat  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Gadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Gadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertins  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  "  Mygdonii  GadL*' 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 

GADISTUS,  a  mountain  of  Grete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  {Kreta^  vol  i.  p.  380)  at  Cape 
Sp6dha,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iil  17.  §  8)  this  promontoiy  bean  the 
name  of  "ViKov  tacpov,  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  Autriurratoy  ijcpmrtipimf,  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  hty  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  fiponi 
the  Scylkean  promontoiy,  shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Gadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinns  were  in  error  when  they  described  Gadis- 
tus and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks.  "Vdicov 
&Kpor  and  Gadistas '  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Auc- 
rivvaiov  tucpirriptoy  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  from  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.     [Thkbae.] 

GADMUS  (Kd^fios),  a  mountahi  of  -Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh:  the  sides  are  well  wooded.  A  river  Gadmus 
flmred  from  the  mountam,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Beeearches,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Gadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  h 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

GADRA,  in  Gappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taurus, 
which  Tacitus  (Ann,  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  GHtae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

GAT>REMA  (KdXpffM:  Eth.  KaSpeiict/s),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  intCTpreted 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  **  (Steph.  «.  v.  K^- 
Sp€fxa).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt*s  Z^ctia,  vol.  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [Attaleia]  may  be 
Gadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  district  on  the 
Indian  Gaucusus  or  Paropamlsus,  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  Alexandria  founded   by  Alcx.inder  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactria.    U^tdij  iii^  28, 
)igitized  by  vIjOOQ IC 
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iv.  22.)  SoUnns  (c  54)  appears  to  have  misimder- 
stood  the  words  of  Plinj,  and  to  have  inferred  that 
there  was  a  dtj  there  called  Cadmsia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

GADURCI  (Ka5ovp«coi),  a  Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  (Lot),  a  branch  of  the 
Garomney  and  hty  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Ru- 
teni;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  fiie  Arvemi. 
The  Cadnrci  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetorix  (b.  c,  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  (£.  G,  viL 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  VeUuni  or  Vellavi  {B.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (viL  75)  they  are  called 
Kleutheri  Cadurd;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Oodendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurd  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcorum,  now  Cohort,  Uxelloduuum,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (jS.  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a  town  of  the  Cadurd.  The  terriUny  of 
the  Cadurd  became  Cadurdnum  in  the  Latin  middle 
age  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorsm  or 
Caortinf  whence  the  name  Qu«rci,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurd  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cohort. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  1 9 1 ,  Plin. 
xix.  1 ;  and  Forcellini, «.  v,  Cadrnvtun.)         [G.  L.] 

CADU'SII  (KoSoi^ioi,  Strab.  xL  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  ^n.iii.  19 ;  Mela,  i.  2.  §48 ;  Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  15^ 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  (m  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  htt  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
(Kur)y  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Blardus  or  Amardus 
{Sefid  Rud),  and  corresponds  with  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  wariike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
Bhort  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  33)  speaks  of  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Mediami,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cjrrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Kastem  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  1.  §  13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  V.  79 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
dem GUdn,  [V.] 

CADYANDA.     [Calymda.] 

CADYTIS.       [JERU8ALEM.J 

CAECl'LIA  CASTRA.  [Castba  Caeciua.] 
CAECILICNICUM.  [Ceciuoxicum.] 
CAECINA  or  CECINA,  a  river  of  Etrnria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cecina.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vola- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  within  5  miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  dty,  entered  the  T^henian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Vada  Volaterrmna.  There  probably 
was  a  port  or  emporium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caedna,  which  also  belonged  to 
Vobiterrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  though  the  MSS.  both  of 
Pliny  and  Mela  have  Cecina  or  Cednna.    (Plin.  ilL  I 
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5.  8.  8 ;  Mela,  iL  4 ;  MUller,  EtrutkeTf  vol.  i.  p. 
405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAECIinJS  (Kooriyos,  Thnc:  where  theoUer 
editions  have  KoSku^f ),  a  river  of  Brattinm,  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  dty  and  Rhegium. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (iiL  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  b.  c  426,  when  that 
oonuMDder  defeated  on  its  banks  a  body  of  Locrian 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Pausanias,  who  tells 
us  that  it  vras  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  mentions  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  l^  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  Halex  : — that  the 
cicadas  (rtrriyts)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere;  but 
those  in  the  Rhegian  territory  were  mute.  (PauK. 
vi.  6.  §  4.)  Both  Pausanias  and  Aelian  relate  that 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  EuUiymns  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caednus,  in  a  manner  supposed 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  /.  c;  Ad.  V.  H.  viiL  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannoni*s  map  the  F.  Pitcopio,  which  flows  by 
Amendoleaf  and  enters  the  sen  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Spartivento,  to  be  the  ancient  Caednus;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
confounded.     (Romanelli,  vd.  i.  p.  137.) 

The  Caednus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  which 
he  places  N.  of  Scyllacinm,  is  a  fidse  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Carcines  or  Cardnns,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himsdf  and 
MeU  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  dedg- 
nated  is  wholly  distinct  firom  the  Caednus  of  Thn- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  ACER  (KaiKoveoSy  Stmb.),  a  dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amydae, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tarradna  and  Speluncae  {%>erhnga), 
which  extends  about  8  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6  mUes  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a  wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Horace,  who  appears  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  cdebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  some 
works  which  had  drained  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Hot. 
Carm.  I  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.8;  StnO). 
V.  p.  234;  Mart  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colum.  n,R. 
iii.  8.  §  5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  t6  KaUcoviSow  as  if  it  were  a  place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.l 

CAE'LIA,  CAEXIUM,  or  CEXU  (KoiXfo  or 
KcXk).  1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptdemy;  of  whom  the 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusium,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  latter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  dties  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  road  to 
Egnatia;  a  distance  which  cdnddes  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  village  still  called  C^/te,  5  miles  S.  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  andent  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  vol  ii.  p. 
177;  Mommsen,  Unter  lUxi,  Diaiekie,  p.  62.) 
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S.  Another  town  of  the  same  nuoM  existed  in 
Calmbria,  about  S7  mike  W.  of  Bnmdoaium,  and  20 
mOes  NE.  of  Tarentum;  this  also  still  retams  the 
name  of  CegUe^  and  is  noir  a  cooaideFable  town  of 
aboot  6,000  inhabitants,  sitnated  on  a  hill  aboat 
l^  mOes  from  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  portions  of 
its  ancient  waUs  still  remain,  and  excavations  there 
hare  bronght  to  light  nnmerous  vaaes,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Mommsen, 
I  c;  Tomasi,  in  BtiU,  ddL  Inst  1834,  pp.  54,  55.) 
It  b  evidently  this  Gaelia  that  is  enumerated  bj 
Plinj,  together  with  Lupiae  and  Brondusiam,  among 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  11.  s.  16X  as  well  as  the 
"  Gaelinns  ager"  mentioned  bj.Fnmtinns  among  the 
"  dvitates  provindae  Calabriae"  (Ltd.  Colon,  p. 
262),  though,  from  the  confusion  made  by  boUi 
writers  in  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passages  might  have  been  readily  re- 
ferred to  the  Caelia  in  Peucetia.  The  evidence  is, 
however,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  as  above  described.  Numismatic 
writers  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIAINAN,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  city;  but  Mommsen 
(/!.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  B<Mriy  being  frequently  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (See  also  MiUingen,  Num,  de  Vltor- 
He,  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  two  places,  founded  on  the  orthography 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caelium, 
the  other  CeUa,  is  certainly  untenable.     [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  OF  GASUA. 

CAENA,  a  town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  writes  the  name  Cena, 
and  places  it  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles 
W.  of  Agrigentnm.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatists are  generally  agreed  to  assign  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  represented  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  previously 
asmbed  to  the  island  of  Caknb,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generally  identified 
with  the  little  islet  now  otUed  Caaif  off  the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  much  less  that  it  contained  a  dty 
capable  of  striking  coins:  and  the  Greek  legend  of 
those  in  question,  as  well  as  their  workmanship, 


ooor  or  gaena. 


which  b  of  a  good  Greds  style,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  they  were  struck  in  Sicfly;  though  the 
existence  of  a  dty  of  the  name  of  CMua  in  that 
isknd  rests  on  very  slight  authority.  (EckheL  vd. 
i.  p.  269  ;  SesUni,  Lettere  Numismaiieke^  vd.  i. 
p.  4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  (KaiMtl,  Xen.  Afkib,  u.  4.  §  28),  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  according  to  Xenophon,  34  parasangs  N.  of 
Opis,  and  south  of  the  river  Zabatos,  or  Lester  Zdb, 
Its  exact  pontion  cannot  be  detennined,  as  he  does 
not  mention  its  distance  from  the  Zdbf  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place 
now  called  Senn.  (Mannert,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.)   [V.] 

CAENE'POLIS  or  CAENE  (Koorj)  t6Xis,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Geog.  Rav.  p.  104),  the  modem  Chen^ 
was  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Panopolite  nome 
in  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2  geographical  miles  MW.  of 
Coptos.  Herodotus  (il  91)  mentions  a  town  Nea- 
polis  (N^  w6\ii)f  near  Chenunis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  prdMibly  the  same  with  Caenepohs.  (Comp. 
Mannert,  vol  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopolls,  which  was 
north  of  Chemmis,  at  one  period  woat  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Caene-polis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAENE'POLIS.  [Taknabuil] 
CAE'NICA  (Kcuvuci^),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts  into  which  Thrace  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Euxine  (Ptd.  iii.  11.  §  9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Casmi  or  Cabnici,  who  dwdt  between 
the  Panysns  and  the  Euzine.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  40; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  KauHtL)  [L.  S.] 

CAENICENSES,  a  people  m  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
an  **  oppidum  Latinum,"  as  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  them ; 
probably  on  the  river  Caenus  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 
places  between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and 
Massilia  ( Marseille),  There  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenus,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Aix  that  flows  into  the  Etang  de  Berrej  or  some  of 
the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  same  Stang. 
Some  would  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  Stang  of 
Ligagnan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienses.  [G.  L.] 

CAENI'NA  CKoiWn) :  Eih.  KoipIths,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a  very  ancient  dty  of  Latium,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  Dion3rBiu8  tells  us  (iL 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Siculi,  and  wrested  from  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (L  79)  inddentally 
alludes  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  flrst  of  the  ndgh- 
bouring  petty  dties  which  came  into  collision  with 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  aims, 
together  with  Antemnae  and  Crustumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consualia. 
The  Caeninenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  aims  of 
Romulus,  who  defeated  them,  slew  their  king  Acron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  dty  by  assault 
(Liv.  i.  10 ;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33 ;  Plut.  Rom,  16.) 
After  this  we  are  tdd  that  he  sent  a  colony  to  the 
conquered  dty,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants migrated  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  il  35.)  It  is 
certain  that  from  this  time  the  name  diuppears 
from  history,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  Caeniua,  though  its  memory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  the  victory 
of  Romulus,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
oonsecrated  the  first  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  FatL  ii.  135),  but  by 
the  existence  of  certain  religious  rites  and  a  peculiar 
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priMtboud,  which  subsisted  dofwn  to  a  lata  period,  so 
that  ve  find  the  *' Sacerdotium  Caenhiense"  men- 
tiooed  in  insoriptians  of  Imperial  date.  (OreU.  In$er, 
2 1 80,  2181,  and  others  there  cited.)  Pliny  enmne- 
xmtes  Caenina  taaaag  the  celebrated  towns  (dara 
oppida)  of  Latium  which  had  in  his  tinie  com- 
pletely disappeared:  thus  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionysins  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodoms  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  sopposed  to 
bo  foonded  by  Latinos  Silvias.  (Diod.  tIL  ap. 
Efueb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanos  of  Byzantiom,  call  it  a  Sabine  town. 
(Plot,  le.',  Ste]^  B.  «.«.)  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fiict  one  of  the  towns  of  Latiom  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
sitoation.  Nibby  supposes  it  to  haye  occupied  a  hill 
10  miles  from  Borne,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called 
the  Maguglianot  and  2  miles  S£.  of  MonU  Omtile, 
which  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  DitUomi  di  Hirna,  vol.  L  pp.  332—335; 
Abeken,  MiUel-Italim,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (Koii'c^,  Diod.  t.  76),  a  city  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Cannanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
nis.  (Comp.  Paos.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carma,  grand- 
daughter of  Cannanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  L  c)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav. 
vol.  iL  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Hdghioi  Nik6lao$^ 
and  supposes  that  Mt  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxL  14),  was  in  the  neighbonrhuod  of  this  town. 
(Comp.  Hoeck,  JTreto,  voL  L  p.  392.)     [E.  B.  JJ 

CAENUS.    [CAENiCBiraBS.] 

CAENYS  (♦  Kabrvs),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Brutlium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  ScyUaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pdorian  promontory  in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
▼L  p.  257.)  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  PmUa 
del  Peao,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a  head- 
land. (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1294  ;  D'Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr,  de  ritalk^  p.  259.)  Some  writerB,  however, 
contend  that  the  Torre  del  CavaUo  must  be  the 
pmnt  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  oi  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  b  really  the  narrowest  (Holsten. 
Not,  in  Cbw.  p.  301 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  I  p.  81.)  This 
last  hct  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
might  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a  statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybius.  (Strab.  I  e. ;  Plin.  iiL 
5.  s.  10;  PoL  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth;  the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  Capt  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
3,971  yards  from  the  i\mto  delPezeo  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Gimziri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth's  SicUy^  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  (^  Thucydides  (vL  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAEPICKNIS  TUBRIS  or  MONUMENTUM 
(Yiaatmpot  xif/yosi  Cipkma)^  a  great  lighthouse. 
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bmlt  OD  a  roek  Miroonded  by  the  sea,  cd  the  8.  side 
of  the  river  Baetis  {GtnMqmfrir)  in  Hispania 
Baedca  (Stnb.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iiL  1,  where  some 
read  Geryomty  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  G^ 
romiu  or  Gtryome  arx  of  Avieons,  Orm  Mark,  263, 
see  Wemsdoif,  md  loc.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  firom  Servilius  Ca^o^  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  » 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a  oorruptioa 
of  Cap  EoH,  i.  e.  Bock  oftke  Smm,  (Ford,  Hamt- 
book  of  Spain,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERATUS  (Kaifioeras  :  KarttrS),  a  river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  which  city  was 
once  known  by  the  saQie  name  as  the  river.  (Stiab. 
X.  p.  476;  EusUth.  ad  Dionife,  Perieg.  v.  498; 
Hesych.;  Vug.  Ciri$f  113,  fluminaCaeratea;  comp. 
Pashley,  Trav,  vol.  L  p.  263.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (Ka^,PtoL;  Koi^^  Strab.;  KalfmrOj 
Dionys. :  Eth,  Katperaphs,  Caeretanus,  but  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aotlla  {"AyvXXa:  Eth,  'AyvAAoibf),  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Soutliem  Etruria, 
^tuated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a  small  stream  now  called  the  Vac- 
cifio,  anciently  known  as  the  **  Caeretanus  amnis." 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Caeritis  omnu,  Virg.  Aen.  viiL 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N.;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  miles  distant  firom  Rome.  Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  vilU^  of  CervetrL  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a  late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly, 
according  to  a  view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Gredcs. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (wh(Hn 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  {rem  the  Greek  word  x^^^P^i  ^th 
which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  220;  Dionys.  L  20.,  iii.  58;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  597;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  We  have  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  whidi  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  hij^torical  foundation 
of  the  fi^t,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
or  Tyrrhenian  city,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  ot  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians)  from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  hct;  and  the  circumstance  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a  treasury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  its 
Pelasgic  origin  (Strab.  I  c). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agylhieans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  tlie 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Phocaeans  of 
Alalia,  about  b.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  late  a  period.  It  is 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  af^er  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  Agylla  proves  nothing, 
as  it  cootinoed    to  be  exdoaively  employed  by 
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Greek  aatbors  down  to  a  veiy  late  period.  Roman 
antboritiee  throw  no  light  on  the  early  history  of 
Caere,  thoogh  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeoeas  as  a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Mezentius,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  oyer  many 
neighbouring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (lir.  L  2;  Yirg.  Aen.  vlii. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  AgyUa  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  AgyUaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Condca;  and  having  taken  many 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  havmg  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks ;  espedsJly  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  AgyUaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  /.  c)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a  later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Diouysins  d  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  under  pre- 
tence of  pnttiog  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  of  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Ludna  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
.  ing  territory.    (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Died.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a  much  less  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Borne  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  to  that  city,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
drcumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  dty  was  taken  by  the  Gaiils,  as  the  phice 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics,  Kiebohr  hu  inferred  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  of  dose 
connexion  between  the  two  dties;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  history  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a  colony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  fow  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysins,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  dder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Veicntines  and  Tar- 
qninians  agunst  Servius  Tultius.  (Dionys.  iii.  58, 
iv.  27.)  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
Affi)rded  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  AJid  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  tide  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  dty,  records 
that  they  were  recdved,  m  consequence  cfit,  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  hospitium  public^ 
fieret,  V.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  thb  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a  friendly  footing,  till  b.  a 
353,  when  sympathy  for  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a  peace  for  a  hundred  years.    Livy 
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represents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  coiisidenUion 
of  their  past  aerrices;  but  Dion  Casdns  infonns  ui 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  thdr 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  Dion  Cass.  fr.  38.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  recdved  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  sufl&age.  This  peculiar  relation  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Cneritefnmchue^  so 
that  "  in  tabulas  Caeritum  leferre,"  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a  Roman  dtizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62;  and  SohoL  ad  loe,)^  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  Jitti 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  (Gell.  xvl  13. 
§  7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a  privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220,*  Gell. 
L  &),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  raUier  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.  Hence  it  is  for 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a  privilege  immediatdy  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.  0.853, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  voL  ii. 
p.  67,  vol  iil  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  CoUm.  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Romuche  Tribus,  pp.  160,  161; 
Da*  Romi$che  Mmrnoeten,  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefecture  (Fest  e.v, 
praefecturae);  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  cC 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  be  in* 
fenied  that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a  separate  c(»nmumty.  Their 
rdations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  oi  Etruria,  con- 
cemuig  which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  Mullen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  a4Joining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretanae  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  population.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a  fiourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Tr<^an. 
(Grater,  Truer,  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
Jiua.  dlnst  Arch,  1840,  pp.  5—8;  Nibby,  Dm- 
tomi  di  jRoma^  vol.  i.  p.  342 — 345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart  xiiL  124; 
Colom.  iZ.  iZ.  iil  3.  §  3.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  andent  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3  miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceri, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  VetiUj 
or  Cervetriy  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  ^c.  p.  347.) 

The  modern  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a  small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.    The  outline 
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of  the  andent  dty  is  clearly  marked,  not  so  much 
by  the  remains  of  the  walls,  of  which  only  a  few 
fragments  are  visible,  as  by  the  natural  character 
of  the  ground.  It  occupied  a  table-land,  rising  in 
steep  cltffii  above  the  pUun  of  the  coast,  except  at 
the  NE.  comer,  where  it  was  united  by  a  neck 
to  the  high  land  adjcnning.  On  its  south  side 
flowed  the  Caeretanus  amnis  (the  Vaccina)^  and  on 
the  N.  was  a  narrow  ravine  or  glen,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  rises  a  hill  called  the  Bandttaccioy 
the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  four  to  five  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  gates,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  ;  but  only  small 
portions  uid  foundations  of  the  walls  are  visible; 
they  were  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  not 
of  massive  dimensions,  but  resembling  those  of  Veil 
and  Tarquinii  in  their  size  and  arrangement 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  Caere,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  These  are,  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  surmounted  with  tumuli;  in  others,  they  are 
hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  low  cli£&  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Banditaccia^  and  skirt  the 
ravines  on  each  side  of  iL  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  f&fades,  as  at  Bieda  and  Ca«te/ 
tPAuo ;  thdr  decoration  is  chiefly  internal;  and 
their  arrangements  present  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  that  of  tiie  houses  of  the  Etruscans.  ^  Many 
of  them  had  a  large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it,  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
This  central  chamber  represented  the  atrium  of 
Etruscan  houses,  and  the  chambers  around  it  the 
frtc/mia,  for  each  had  a  bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining  m  effigy,  as  at  a  banquet  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  had  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock."  (Dennis's  Etruria^  vol  iL  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
form  of  a  rudely  pointed  arch,  not  unlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arpinum  (see  p.  222),  and  like  that  formed 
by  successive  courses  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  they  meet  Some  of  the  tombs  also  have 
their  interior  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  resem- 
bling those  at  Tarquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  interest  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  —  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  —  but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a  very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  andent  than  any  at  Tarquinii.  This 
is  the  more  'interesting,  because  Pliny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  pamtings,  believed  to  be  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  xxxv.  8.  s.  6.)  Mother  tomb, 
leoentiy  discovered  at  Cervetri^  is  curious  from  its 
having  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  fiunily  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquinius,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tabchnas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  diflerent 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  Roman 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  eveiy  reason 
to  beHeve  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquins  of  Rome,  was  at  least  dosely 
connected  with  them.  (Dennis,  l.c,  p.  42— 44; 
BvU.  dltut.  Arch.  1847,  p.  56—61.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb  akeady  mentioned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  andent  cha- 
zacter  and  style  of  their  workmanship.     The  painted 
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vases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  the  most  part,  » 
similar  archaio  stamp,  veiy  few  of  the  beautifiil 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Vuld  and 
Tarquinii  having  .been  found  here.  Two  little 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  ntterlj 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a  high  interest  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  relics  of  the 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  more  properly  called  Etrtiscan.  (Dennis,  I  c.  pp. 
54, 55 :  Lepsius,  in  the  Afmali  dlnst.  Arch.  1836, 
pp.  186—203;  Id.  Ttfrrhenische  Pda^,  p.  40 
— 42.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the 
article  Etruma.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a  territory  of  considerable  extent, 
bordering  on  those  of  Vdi  and  Tarquinii,  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  month 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Ptboi,  itself  a 
considerable  dty,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pe- 
hsgians.  [Ptroi.]  Alsium  also,  of  which  we 
find  no  notice  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Rome,  must 
at  this  period  have  been  a  dependency  of  Caere. 
Another  pUu»  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Artbn A,  which  others 
placed  in  the  Vdentine  territoiy,  but  according  to 
Livy  erroneously  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grove  sacred 
to  Sylvanus,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  Uie  banks  of  the  Vaccina  (the  **Caeriti8 
amnis**),  is  supposed  to  have  been  pwrt  of  the  wood 
which  dothed  t^e  Monte  AhbaUmei  on  the-  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  was  not  ntnated  on  the  line  of  the  Yia 
Aurdia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast;  but  was 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a  nde  branch.  Another 
andent  road,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible 
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led  from  theiioe  to  jdn  the  Via  Clodia  at  Carcue. 
(Cell,  Top,  of  Harney  p.  12.) 

Tltt  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  Tarions  works 
of  art  discovered  there,  are  follj  described  by 
Dennis  {Etntriaj  toL  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  {Deicruione  di  Cere  anticay  Boma,  1838), 
and  GiiQ  {Momtmenii  di  Cera  atUicOy  Soma, 
1841).  The  annexed  pUn  is  copied  from  that 
given  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OAERESI  or  CAERAESI  (Cerosi,  Oros.  vi  7, 
Hayeriuunp's  note),  a  people  mentioned  bj  Caesar 
(J9.'  G.  iL  4)  with  the  Condmsi,  Eborones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  be  calls  them  Qermans.  The  position  of 
the  Oaeresi  can  onlj  be  coigeotared.  There  is  a 
river  Chiert,  which  rises  in  Luxembomrgt  and  flows 
into  the  Maae  between: if (nimmi  and  Sedim;  and  it 
is  coqjectored  by  D^Anville  that  this  river  may  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  CaeresL  The  Condmsi 
were  in  Condros,  in  the  territory  of  Liige.  Walcke- 
naer  places  the Caeresi  in  the  CardgaUy  iboPaysde 
Carot  of  the  middle  ages,  between  BuLlangey  Ker- 
pen,  and  iViqfen.  Kerpen  is  on  the  Erfi,  which 
joins  the  Bhme  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne, 
near  News,  He  adds,  "  they  are  thos  sitoated  near 
the  CoDdrosi  and  the  Eburones,  as  the  text  of  Caesar 
requires;"  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  very  particular  about  his  order  of  enu- 
meration in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  must  renuun  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (Kai<ropavyo^irTa,  Strab. 
iii.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ;  Mek,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii  8.  s. 
4;  /(M.  Ant),  or  CAESABEA  AUGUSTA 
(Ktturdp€ta  Axiyo6<rra,  FtoL  ii.  6.  §  63;  Auson. 
EpitL  xxiv.  84;  Inscr.  c^  Gols.  Theeam',  p.  238: 
coins  generally  have  c.  ▲.,  oaes.  auousta,  or 
CAB8AR.  AUGUSTA,  whenco  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
finred  that  the  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
running  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreviation:  now  ZtsrogotOf  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  English  works  often  Saror 
jf0i$a),  one  of  the  chief  inUnd  cities  of  Hispania 
Tamconensis,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Iberus  (Ebro\  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani  (Plia., 
PtoL),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
original  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabiian  War,  b.c.25.  (Plin.  I  c;  Isid.  Oriff,  xv. 
1).  It  was  a  eoloma  tmmtMU,  and  the  seat  of  a 
eomventut  jwridicui^  including  152  communities 
(jpopuiot  cHi^  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 
puts  of  Spain.  (/<m.  AnL  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439, 
443,  444,  446,  448,  451,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  ahnost  any  other 
Spanish  dty,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 
(Flcnez,  E^  &  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  Med,  de  Eep.  vol  L 
p.  186,  voL  iL  p.  636,  vol  iiL  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36—39  ;  Sestini,  Med.  I»p,  p.  1 14  ;  Rasche, 
s.  v.).  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
materials  having  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Moors 
•od  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
580.) 

The  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentias,  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Caesaraugusta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  some  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
(  Calakorra).  The  pUu»  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15/, 
boon  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3^  hours 
W.  of  Alexandria  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  §  5).       [P.  &] 

CAESARE  A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one 
oi  the  isbuds  oB  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the 
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name  of  which  is  oormpted  into  Jertey.  (D'An- 
vUle,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAREIA  (JKauripeta  i  Eth,  Kaurap&t). 
1.  (JTaisartyeA),  a  dty  of  the  district  Cilida  in  Cap- 
padoda,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaeus.  It 
was  originaUy  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Steph.  f.  V.  KatadpeiOf  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaeus 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  ^thridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p. 539 ;  Appian,  Mi^irid.  c.  67^  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadodans  to  his 
new  town  Tigranocerta;  but  some  of  them  returned 
after  theRoRMns  took Tignmocerta.  Strsbohasastoiy 
that  the  people  of  Masaca  used  the  code  of  Charoodas 
and  kept  a  law-man  (pofi^^s)  to  explain  the  law; 
his  functions  corresponded  to  those  of  a  Roman  juris- 
consultus  (pofAuc6s).  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archdaus,  made  Cappadoda  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (Eutrop.  vii.  11 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  Ti€4ptof), 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadoda.  The  first  writer  who 
ntentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  is 
Pliny  (vi  8) :  the  name  Caesareia  abo  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  dti- 
sens;  at  this  time  it  was  said  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zonar.  xiL  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards  repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Prooop. 
Aed.  V.  4).  Caesareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padoda from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadoda  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadoda  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Basilius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesarda,  a.  d.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  rabbish  of  an- 
dent  oonstractions  about  JToMiryeA.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Masaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medds  with  the  epigraph  Emtc^cio,  and 
KoKrafMto,  and  Kour.  wpos  Apyauf. 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  description  of 
the  pontion  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  frxnn 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mesn  the  province  Pontus; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Cilidae.  He  mentions  a  river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
fixMn  the  dty,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a  mistake  [Mblab]. 


odnr  or  cakwabkia  mazaca. 

2.  Of  Bithynia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdalda,  or  Smyrdiiane  in  the  Cod.  Palat., 
and  in  the  dd  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysostom  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Reiske)  mentions  a  small  place  of  tJiis 
name  near  Prusa.  Stephanus  (js.  v.  Kcuodptta) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  there  aro 
other  places  of  this  name  beddes  those  which  he 
mentions.    The  dte  is  unknown. 

There  is  a  place  now  called  Ketri  or  BaUieeri, 
that  is,  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicuflj  near  the  great 
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road  £mn  Smfma  to  Conskmtmople.  The  place 
was  probably  a  Caesarea,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
Ihnits  of  Bithynia.  (Lrake,  Asia  MinoTf  p.  27 1, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  Akazarbuii.    [Akazarbus.]     [G.L.] 

4.  A  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  fbonded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesareia  in  honoiir 
of  Caesar  Angostos.  Its  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  town  named  Tunis  Strafconis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  marble  pa- 
laces and  oiher  boildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  coostructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a  dangerous  coast.  It  was  in  sire  equal  to  the 
renowned  Peiraeeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a  mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
nore  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  &thoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  tiie  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
kid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostelries  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a  terrace  walk  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agon,  d  praetorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a  mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a  temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  dty.  A  rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  ci  Herod's  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  nmnterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph,  ^nt  xv.  10.  §  6, 
AJ:i.21.  §§5— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  C*  caput  Palaestinae,"  Tadt  Hist.  ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  recc^cnnsed,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  histoiyas  Strato's  Tower.  (^Ant. 
K.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  "  Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Herode  rege  condita:  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vespasiano  Imperatore  deducta.'*  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pale^ 
tine;  and  was  con^icuous  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last  (Euseb.  E. 
E.  viiL  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literary  labours. 

It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  afiecting  them. 

This  once  famous  rite,  prindpally  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  **  the  door  of  fiuth  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,**  is  still  mailed  by  extenrive  ruins, 
aitoated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  {Tanhmri)  and  Joppa 
{Jaffay, — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  f>rm,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  ditch  of  the  Crusadere'  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent;  but  the  andent  dty 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.  The  ruins  have  served 
as  a  quanj  fat  many  generations,  and  the  houses 
and  fivtifications  of  Jaffa^  Acre,  Sidot^  and  even  of 
Beirouty  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
this  andent  site.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnificence,  espedaUy  in  the  massive  firag- 
ments  of  its  towere  and  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traill's  Josephm^  voL  L  p.  49,  &c) 
Conspcuons  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a  levelled 
platform,  are  the  snbstrpctions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.l 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANIAE.  [lou] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPI.  [Paubas.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIG  [Sbpphorib.] 
CAESARODU'NUM  (Kai<rap<{8owiir,  PtoL : 
Tbtin ),  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones  or  Turoni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Caesar 
mentions  the  Turones,  but  names  no  town.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occure  in  the  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia  "  dvitas 
Turonorum,'*  whence  Uie  modem  name  of  Toun, 
The  identity  of  Caesarodunum  and  Toun  is  proved 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  from  Bowget^  PoiHen, 
Orleans^  and  Angers.  The  modem  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Xotre,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  ate,  though  this  opinion 
is  not  muversally  recdved.  There  are  no  Roman 
remains  at  Tburs,  except,  it  is  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  andent  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARCMAGUS  (Kaurap6fwyof,'PUy\. :  Bea»- 
vais)^  the  capital  of  the  Bdgic  people,  the  BeUovaci. 
Its  position  at  Beattvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  tiie  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  dvitas  Bellova- 
corum  **  bdongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Belvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corraption  in  the  French  language, 
comes  Beauvais.  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratus- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARCMAGUS,  in  Britam,  is,  m  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  firom  London  (fiXHn  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Lnguballinm 
(Carlisle),  vid  Colonia  (Colchester  or  MakUm). 
Writtle,  near  Chelmsford,  about  25  mil*  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  firom  Durolitum,  which  is 
itself  15  firom  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Colonia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAESE'NA  (Kalariva,  Strab.;  Kafcotvo,  Ptol: 
Eth.  Caesenas,  Itis:  Cesend),  a  considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  rituated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  20 
miles  firom  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  (Scwio).  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iil  1. 5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Ant.  pp  100, 
126.)    An  inddental  mention  of  its  name  in  Cicero 
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(ad  Fam,  xvi.  27)  is  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
ean in  histoiy  until  a  very  late  period;  bat  after  the 
£U1  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  strong  fortress,  and  plays  no  nnimportant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  the  generals  of 
Jastinian.  (Prooop.  £.  (?,  i.  I,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  ilL  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  hare  been  a  floorishing  mn- 
nicipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  ni06t  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Korthem  Italy;  a  reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plln.  xlv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
*•  Cunra,"  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modem  city  of  Ce$ma  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  inhabitants.         [£.  H.  B.] 

OA£'SIA  SILVA,  one  of  tiie  great  forests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
rircra  ZAppe  and  Ysael  as  fiur  as  Coe^eld,  (Tacik 
Annal  i.  50.)  [L.  S.  J 

CAE'TOBRIX  (KatT6€p4,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  3),  CA- 
TOBRI'GA  {Itm.  Ant,  p.  417),  CETOBRIGA 
(Geog.  Rav.  iv.  23),  a  dty  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  £ine- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  £.  of  Equabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troye^ 
opposite  to  Sehsbal,  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(Nonius,  0.  38  ;  Mentelle,  Gwg.  Comp,  Portug.  p. 
87;  Ukert,  vol.  u.  pt.  1.  p.  890).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS  (Kaaros),  a  river  of  Mysia  (Herod.  vL 
28;  vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  (Theog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable: 

Saxosnmque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusqne  Gaicns. 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  370. 

Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caicus  are  in  a  plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Tbebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a  river  Mysins,  which  joins  the 
Caicus  below  its  source.  The  Gaicns  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Pergamum,  which  was  on  the  Caicus,  120  stadia 
from  Elaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caicus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  coune  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down' in  the  (o^nary  maps.  The 
modem  name  of  the  Caicus  is  said  to  be  Aksu  or 
Bakir.  Leake  {Ana  Mtnor^  p.  269)  miers  frT>m  the 
direction  of  L.  Scipio's  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  "  that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamum)  which 
flows  by  Menduria  (Gergitha?)  and  Baliketri  (Cae- 
sareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Caicus;" 
and  he  makes  the  Mysius  jdn  it  on  the  right  bank. 
He  adds  "of  the  name  of  the  southern  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I  have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history.**  The  Caicus  ais  it  seems 
is  farmed  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor, 
ToL  L  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caicus  were  at  a  very 
early  period  called  Teuthnmia.  It  is  singular  that 
the  vaJley  of  the  Caicus  has  not  been  xduss^  completely 
■     -  .[G.L.] 
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CAIETA  (Korihif,  Caietanos :  QiOta),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the«oast  of  Uie  Tyrrheoian  Sea,  between 
Tanadna  and  Formiae,  cddnated  for  the  excdlenoe 
of  its  port  It  was  situated  on  a  pcojeoting  headland 
or  promontoiy  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  dty  of  Formiae,  and  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Caibtanus,  and  still  known  as  the 
Ooffo  di  Gaeta,  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjac^t  port,  cooM  not  £ul  to  bo 
noticed  firam  very  early  times;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  on  hU  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (Viig. 
Am,  viL  1 ;  Ovid.  Met,  xiv.  443 ;  Stat  Silv,  i.  3. 
87 ;  Mart  v.  1. 5,  x.  30. 8;  Solin. 2.  §  13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  le^^and  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  Aii^nys,  from  Aeetes,  the  firther 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274 ;  Died.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a  Laocmian  w(Hrd, 
Kmeras  or  Koxctros,  signifying  a  hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  aboimded  in  the  ndghbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
veay  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  **  portus 
celeberrimus  et  plenissimns  navium;**  from  which 
vexy  drcumstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Cilician 
jwates.  {Pro  leg,  ManU,  12.)  Floras  also  (1 16) 
speaks  of  the  noble  ports  of  Caieta  and  Misenum; 
but  the  town  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  munidpal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit 
AnL  PkUy  8;  the  inscription  dted  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  oonfirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtful  authentidty.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destraction  of  Formiae  by  ihp  Saracens  in  tha  9th 
century  that  Gaeta  rose  to  its  present  distinction 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable dties  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a  fovonrite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  with  numeroos  villas. 
The  greiter  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Caieta  (about  4  miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  a^jdning  isthmus.  Among 
others,  we  are  told  that  Sdpio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusiqg 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  Uie  beach. 
(Cic  de  Or,  u,  6;  Yal.  Max.  viii.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae;  it  was  here  Uiat  he  had  a  ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
B.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme- 
diatdy  before  his  death,  In  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Formian  villa.  Some.hite  writers,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formiae.  (Cic  ad  Att, 
I  3,  4,  viiL  3;  Pint  Cic.  47;  Apjaan,  B,  C,  iv.  19, 
and  Schwdgh.  ad  he;  Yal.  Max.  i.  4.  §  5;  Seneo. 
Swuor,  6.)  At  a  later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a  villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.    (Ca{at  AnL 
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Pint,  8,  M.  Ant  19.)  The  rains  of  their  pahoe 
■re  said  to  be  still  known  bj  the  name  of  //  Fam- 
Hgnano,  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  at  Gaifta 
the  remains  of  a  temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aqneduct.  But  the 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  a 
circular  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  near  Rome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rockj  hills  that  constitute  the 
headland  uf  Gaeta,  and  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
T<nTe  dOrkmdo.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Bomanelli, 
vol  ill  p.  435;  Hoare's  Classical  ToWy  vol  i.  pp. 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a  branch  of  tJie 
Appian  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Formiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAINAS  (KoTwb:  Ckme),  a  navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  iaUing  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  acocmlmg  to  Airian  (Jnd.  4)  and 
Pliny  (vL17.  S.21),  though  it  really  &lls  into  the 
Jmma.  [P.  S.] 

GALA'BRIA  (KaXatfp<a)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  penhisula  which  forms  the  SE. 

nnoDtory,  or,  as  it  has  been  firequently  called,  the 
of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Mbssapia  or  Iaptoia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  lapygia, — which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (S^l.  §  14,  p.  170;  PoL  iii.  88.)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  considered  Apulia  as  part  of 
lapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distingubhing  name 
for  ^e  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Messapia  f<v  the  name  of  the  countiy,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Messapians^  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  {'Hiirjyts  MwocL 
wiot,  Her.  viL  170;  Thuc  viL  33).  Pdybius  and 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  use  Messapia  for  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  former  reckons  it  a  part  of  lapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  employs  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peuoetians  and  Daunians, 
considers  lapygia  and  Messapia  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Tarentum.  At  a  later 
period  we  £bad  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided 
into  two  tribes ;  the  SAUJEKTiifi,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  Uie  lapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  tJbe  peninsuk 
towards  Tarentum ;  and  the  Galabri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
first  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.)  They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  Uie  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  whidi  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Bomaos  as  the  appellation 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  firmly 
Established  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Liv. 
xxiiL  34,  xlii.  48 :  Mehi,  ii.  4 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  282 ; 
Hor.  Cartn.  L31. 5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  west 
by  a  line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  b^nuuing  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  a  little  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
and  stretching  across  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusium. 
(Strab.  vi  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modern  province  called  Terra 
di  Otranto.  But  the  boundary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natural  fioatures,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre-' 
cision,  and  probably  for  administrative  purpoees 
varied  at  diffsrent  times.  Thus  we  find  Frontinus 
including  in  the  **  Provincia  Calabriae "  several 
cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  would,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcatiou,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  26 1 ;  and  see  Apulia,  p^  1 64.)  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny*s  list  of  the  "  Cabt- 
brornm  mediterranei "  (iii  1 1.  s.  16),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Cakbri  or  Messapians  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographen.  Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ;  he  states  its 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  dties,  but  considerablj 
more  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a  direct 
line  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.  This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  promontairy 
than  a  peninsuk  strictly  so  called.  The  whole 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  lapygian  promontoiy  is  very  uniform  in 
ite  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  the 
range  of  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a  small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  CaUbria,  about  the 
modem  towns  of  Osttmi  and  Ceglie,  From  hence  to 
the  lapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  Leued)  there 
is  not  a  single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oriay  which  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
height  near  the  cmtre  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  ddes. 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Travels,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justiy  de- 
scribed  the  approach  to  Italy  frcmi  this  side  as  pre- 
senting **  a  low  coast  of  dusky  hills."  (^Obseuros 
colUs  humilemque  Italiam,  Aen.  iiL  522.)  The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  the 
mobture  that  flails,  so  that  not  a  single  river  and 
scarcely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.  Yet,  notwitstanding  ite  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  tiie  country 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  flourishing; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  finom  ite  former 
prosperity.  Ite  soil  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  oelebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  times:  but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  honey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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^oalitj.  But  the  exceesiTe  heats  of  sumuMr  rendered 
it  necessuy  at  that  season  to  drive  the  flocks  into 
the  mountains  and  upland  rallies  of  Lucania.  (Strab. 
Yi.  p.  281 ;  Varr.  i2. /2.  ii.  2.  §  18, 8.  §  1 1 ;  Cdum.  viL 
2.  §  3, zL  8.  §  15, ziL  51.  §  8;  Hor.  CiMrm,  L  81. 5, 
liL  16, 88,  Epod.  i.  27,  Efia,  i.  7.  U.)  VirgU  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  bj  serpents  of  a  more 
formidable  charscter  than  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.     {Gtorg.  iii.  425.) 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  excellent  breed  of  horses,  firom  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Apulians  and  Mes- 
sapians  together  could  bring  into  the  field  not  less 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  was  furnished  by  the  hitter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  TVrro  di  Otranto  is  still 
one  of  the  oMst  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  popuUdon  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  difierent  tribes 
or  nations;  the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Sallentines.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  We  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians :  the  one  representing 
thera  as  a  cognate  people  with  the  Daonians  and 
Pencetians,  and  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  txiiunius,  and 
Peucetius.  (Antooin.  Liberal  31.)  The  other  made 
lapyx  a  son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
colony  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  279) :  which  is 
evidently  only  another  version  of  the  legend  pre- 
aerved  ^  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  fordted  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
suU,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Messapians.  (Her.  vii.  170.) 
The  Sallentines  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  Ulyrians;  but  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomeneus,  after 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  p.  281 ;  Virg.  Aen,  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg,  .EdL  vi.  81 ;  Festus 
«.  V.  Salentinl,  pi  829.)  Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  fact  that  tJie  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  fiunily  with  those  pre-Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgic  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  (I  c) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  This 
conclusion  derives  a  great  confirmation  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Mommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
ftct  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  lapygians 
bore  but  a  veiy  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  Oscan 
or  Ausonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleucos  (who  flourished  about  100  b.  a)  appears 
to  have  preserved  some  words  of  this  language,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
tbemoat  part  to  the  ktter  ages  of  the  Roman  Be- 
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public.  (Mommsen,  Die  Unter'ItaUkhen  Dialecte, 
pp.  48 — ^98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  38; 
Pans.  Phoc,  x.  10.  §  6.)  A  question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabri  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol.  L  p.  149;  Vorirage 
uber  LSnder  n.  VHker,  p.  499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  &ct  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Calabri  (l&aKcMpoi)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  Fasti,  in  recording  thnir  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  487  **de  Sallentinis  Jfeua- 
piisque,"    (Fast  Triumph,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  histoiy  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  lapygians  as  having  aheady  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Brundusium  at  the  period  when 
the  cokuiy  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
B.  o.  The  new  settlere  were  soon  engaged  in  hos^ 
tilities  with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  Uie  lifetime  of  Phalanthus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Pfucetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  wan  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  drcnmstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  fur  in  b.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  skughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Pans.  x.  10.  §  6, 13.  §  10; 
Clearch.  ap,Athen.  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Died, 
xi.  52;  Strab.  vi  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentmes  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Pencetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentiioied  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians :  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined anns  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Archidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeims,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  o.  388.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  their  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  efieminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (Athen.  xiL 
p.  528.)  Hence  we  find  them  ofiering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  though  the 
common  danger  firom  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  with  their  former  enemies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhns, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  mcmarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentom,  a  nngle  campaign  sufficed  to 
complete  the  subjection  St  the  lapygian  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zouur.viii.  7,  p.  128 ;  Fast  Capit.  I  c) 
It  is  remarkable  that  thraaghoat  this  period  the 
Sallentim  alone  are  mentioned  bj  Roman  historians; 
the  name  of  the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  being  foond  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  •  The  Sal- 
lentini  are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Pnnic  War,  b.  c.  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Li v.  xxv.  1,  zxvii.36.) 

Calabria  was  included  bj  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  of  Italy;  and  under  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sq)a- 
rated,  and  it  is  clear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  iL 
pp.  64,  125;  OreU.  /n#e?r.  1126,  1178, 2570,3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  possession 
was  long  and  fiercely  disputed  between  the  Greek 
emperOTS  and  the  Qoths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Samcens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Qreeoe  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  nuun- 
tained  a  footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  the 
1 1th  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  caose,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  SE.  peninsula  about  Hydruntnm 
and  the  lapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulus  Diaoonus  in  the  8th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctnating,  and  we  find  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  lOth  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimeB  vaguely  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  CaUbria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Bmttium.  (P.  Diac 
ffitL  Lang.  ii.  22 ;  Const  Porphyr.  de  Privino.  ii 
10,  11;  liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat 
ad  asm.  901, 981 ;  and  other  chroniclers  in  Muratari, 
SoHptoret  Ror.  Jtal  voL  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a  single  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a  river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a  river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  another,  which  he  calls  Ptetius,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pattium)  between  Brundusium  and 
Baletium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  CefaiOj  which  is  a  mere  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentnm,  called  the  Galaeeus  and  the 
Tans,  though  mnoh  more  cekbnted,  are  scarcely 
more  ooDBidontble. 
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Strabo  tells  us  (p.  S81)  that  the  Ii4>ygian  penin- 
sula m  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteca 
cities,  but  that  these  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  reduced  to  small  towns,  except  Brundusium  and 
Tarentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  we 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  Brundusium,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontory, 

were  BAI.BTIUM,  LuPIAK,  RuDIAB,  Hn>RUNTUM, 

Castrum  MnrERYAs,  Basta,  and  Verktum. 
Cloee  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  town 
called  Leuca,  trcm  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Leuca  [Iaftoium  Prom.]  ; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxentum,  Albtium,  Callipous, 
Neretum,  .and  Mamduria.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  Caeua,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarentom  to  Brundusium  stood  Htria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Souetum, 
Sturnium,  and  Fraturrtium.  Banota  or  Bau- 
botA  (Bcufora),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjecturally  at  Parabita.  Carbina  ( Athen.  L  cJ^ 
u  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  the  modem  Canh' 
vigno,  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  («.  v.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name. 
[Sallentini.]  Messapia  (PHn.)  b  supposed  bj 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Metagne,  between  Taren- 
tum and  Brnndosium,  but  there  b  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  towns  of 
Mesochoroo  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  TabuU 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  wouki  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  GroUaglie  and  Latkmo.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii. 
pp.  115,  129.)  The  Portus  Sasina,  mentioned  bj 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
CesareOy  about  half  way  between  Taramio  and  Gal- 
HpoU  (Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  51) ;  while  the  Portus 
Tarentinus,  placed  by  the  same  author  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydrnntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a  large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  OtroMto,  now 
called  Limenef  the  Static  Miltopae  (Plin.  /.c.) 
appeare  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  Caialdo  is 
purely  conjectural    (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sarmadium,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  on  very 
doubtfol  authority. 

The  only  isUmds  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  pork 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
caUed  Barra  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Feet  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocli^  islets,  scarcely  more  considerable,  off 
the  port  of  Tarentnm,  known  as  the  Choeradbs. 
(Thuc  vii  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  Sallentane  or 
Ii^gian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point :  and  a  cross  line  from  Brundusiiun 
direct  to  Tarentnm.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuadon  of  the  Via  Tnyana,  and  was  probably 
constracted  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  frcsn 
Brundusium  through  Lupae  to  Hydrnntum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Ifinervae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretom, 
Uxentum,  Aletia,  Neretum  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentum.   The  distance  fhnr>finmdn8iQm  to  T»> 
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toitiim  by  the  cross  road  is  given  in  the  Itin.  Ant 
(p.  1 19)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations:  Mesochoro,  Urbios  and  Scamnnm : 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwise  whollj  unknown. 

For  the  modem  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  visible  in  hb  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  dei  Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  De  Situ  Japygiae 
(first  published  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by 
Barmann  in  the  Thetaur.  Antiqu,  Italiae^  vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of 
its  cla^ ;  also  Romanelli,  Topografa  del  Regno  di 
Kapoli^  vol.  ii. ;  Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two 
SieUieSy  vol.  i.  p.  205,  foil.;  Keppcl  Craven,  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  pp.  120 
—190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (KaKaxn^y  Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xvi.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Awyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KotAoicti^,  Ptol. 
vi.  1.  §  2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Galach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieutenant 
Ashur.  The  actual  situation  of  Calach  has  been 
much  debated ;  the  latest '  supposition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  of  Nimrud.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a  similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kings f  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Calachitae.  (Bawlinson,  CommenL 
on  Cuneiform  Inscr.  Lond.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  ACTE  (KoXcCwto,  Ptol.: 
Ka\i>  *AirH^,  Died,  et  al.:  Eth.  J^dKoKrivos,  Calac- 
tinns :  Caronia),  a  dty  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedinm.  It 
derived  its  name  firom  the  beauty  of  tibe  neighbouring 
eoontry ;  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Montes  Heraei  and  the  sea  being  ealled  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  **  the  Fair  Shore"  (^ 
KoA^  *AKTfi).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  tiie  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.O.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attenti<m  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  2^ole  itself. 
(Herod.  vL  22,  23.)  At  a  later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetius,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbouring  Siculi^  especially 
from  Archonides,  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a  ci^ 
on  the  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a  name  af- 
terwards contracted  into  Calacte.  (Diod.  xiL  8, 29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
floorishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subtoquent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Soman  dominion;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Cicero*s  time  a  considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  m.  43,  ad  Fam,  xiii.  37.)  Silius 
Italicufl  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  fish,  "  littus 
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piscosa  Calacte  "  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries;  but  thwe  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabula,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedinm),  comcide  with  the  site  of 
the  modem  village  of  Carcmay  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazello  tdls  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  dty  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverins, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of* 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  "  littoris  excellens  amoenitas  et  pulchritudo," 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  andent  name. 
(Cluver.  SidL  p.  291 ;  FazelL  L  p.  383;  Tah.  Pent 
Itin.  AnL  p.  92  ;  where  the  mmiberB,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician CaeciHus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Calactinus.  (Athen.  vL  p.  272.)         [E.  H.  B.] 


com  or  OALACTB. 

CALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a  town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (i/iome).  If  latinum 
is  Meaux,  Calagum  of  the  Table  may  be  ChaUlg, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  frtxn  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latimmL    [G.L.1 

CALAGUBRIS  (Calagorris,  Calaguris,  KaXcC 
yooptSy  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  KaXdyvpov,  Appian.  B.  C. 
L  112:  Eth,  Calaigurritani :  Cakihorrd),  a  city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  stood  upon 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
(Auson.  Epist  xxv.  57,  haerens  scopuUs  Colo- 
gorrisX  on  the  high  road  firmi  Caesaraugusta  (Za- 
ragoKo)  to  Legio  VII.  Gemina  (£eon),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (Itin.  AnL  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  m  the  Celtiberian  War  (b.  c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  succe8»- 
fnlly  defianded  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  dries  which  remained  faithful  to  Sertorius;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Calagurris  resolved  to 
share  his  &te.  Besieged  by  Pompey's  legate  Afn- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sa^untum,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoea,  a  feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a  paralld  in  history:  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and,  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  I  The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
dty  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  I  c; 
Liv.  Fr.  xd.,  Epit  xdiL;  Appian.  B,  C.  L  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagurris  was  a  munieipiunt 
with  the  civitas  Bomana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
Bumamed  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Cala- 
gurris FiBULARiA,  a  stipendiaiy  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xcl;  PHn.  I  c  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calaguritam  Natsici  and  Calc^- 
guritani  Filndarenses),  The  latter  place  seems  to 
be  the  Calagurris  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  forming 
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one  commtmitj  with  Osca  (B.  C  i.  60:  Calagari- 
tani  qui  enuit  cam  ODcentdbus  contribati),  and 
most  b«  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probability  at 
Xoorre,  NW.  of  Euetca;  bat  several  writers  take 
Loarre  for  Galafi^arris  Nassica  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  waj  the  question  of  namt  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doubt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  {Lo€UTe)t  oaght  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
80  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A  nmilar  doubt 
afiects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Calagurris;  but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  bdooging  all  to  Calagurris  Nassica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
rarious  epigraphs  give  Uie  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Juua,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipium.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
JSsp.  vol.  L  p.  355,  vol.  iii.  p.  22 ;  Mionnet,  voL  i. 
p.  84,  SnppL  vol.  L  p.  67 ;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp,  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckhel,  ToL  L  pp.  39—41 ;  Basche,  $.  v.)  The  fit- 
Tonr  it  eqjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  foot 
that  he  had  a  body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  Octao. 
49). 

Calagurris  (Ccdahorrct,  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  cel^rated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  ihetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Ghristian  poet,  Prudentius, 
whom  others  make  a  native  of  Gabsarauousta. 
(Auson.  de  Prof,  L  7;  Prudent  Hymn,  iv.  31,  Pe- 
risteph,  1117).  [P.  S.] 

GALAGUBIUS,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Convenarum  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  IVAnville  fixes  it  at  CatireSj 
others  at  S,  MartorriSj  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  (ktrorme^  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garonne.  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  (St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Commmgei)  must  be  measured-  along  the 
Oaronne.  The  places  between  Gakgurris  and  To- 
losa, namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
oe  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Caziret  and  8.  Martorru  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave* 
ments  and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (t^  KoXofia,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchus  and  his  fleet  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  Churmut.  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Bio  de  la  Kaksmeta,  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  KaUma  and  the  more  modern 
CkurmuL  (Vincent,  Voj/age  of  Nearchue,  vol.  L 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMAE  (KaX4^tai),  a  village  of  Messenia 
near  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  firom  the 
frontiers  of  Laoonia,  is  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  KaMmi,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  KtUamdta:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharae,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kaldm.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  3 ;  Pol.  v.  92 ;  Leake, 
MoreOf  voL  L  p.  362,  Pelopotmesiacay  p.  183;  Bo- 
blaye,  RechercheSf  p.  105;  Boss,  Beiten  kn  Pelo- 
pomes,  ^2.) 

CALAMIITAE.  Pliny  (il  95,  and  Harduin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  called 
Calaminae  in  Lydia.  See  Groskurd's  Note  {Trarul. 
ofStrabOf  vol  iL  p.  624>  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (KdXofws),  a  town  of   Phoenicia, 
by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  following  Trieris.  I 
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Polybius  (v.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  by 
Antiochus.  [£.  B.  J.] 

C  ALAMTDE,  a  city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  {Oeogr.  Graec,  Mm.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissns  and  SO  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashley  (TVav.  vol.  ii  p.  124)  has 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the 
vallies  Kontokyndghi  and  Kdntanot:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  may  be  traced  for 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  paces.  Thia 
wall  is  composed  df  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel  [E.  B.  J.  | 

CALABNA.    [Abnab.] 

CALASARNA  (KaAcC<ra^»ya),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  affords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Brnttium 
(Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  215);  but  s£rabo,  who  mentiona 
it  together  with  Grumxntum  and  Vertinae  (the 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATHA'NA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.xxxiL  13.) 

CALATHIUS  MONS.     FMessbnia.] 

CALA'TIA  (KoA^^:  Eth.  Calatinus),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  have  often 
been  confounded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  whkh  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A  city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Caiaszo,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.  This  it  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de> 
scending  fipom  Samnium  into  Campania  **  per  Alli- 
fanum  Caiaimumque  et  Calenum  agmm"  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiiL  14)  he  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  firam  Casilinnm  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  crossing  tne  Vultumus,  and  proceeding 
by  Saticula  and  Snessula  to  Nola.  Here  also  the 
SamnUe  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vultumus,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wan  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnitee,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus. 
Thus,  in  B.a  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv.  ix.  43);  seven  years  before  we 
aro  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  hj 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix.  28) :  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  previous  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  dty.  [Cau- 
oiUM.]  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refor  to  it,  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  most  of  the  Samnite  towns, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
preserved  at  CaiazBo,  attest  its  existence  as  a  con- 
siderable municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire: 
and  a  portien  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a  very  massive 
style  of  constmctian,  is  still  visible.  (Romanelli, 
vol  iL  p. 430 — 434;  Mafiei,  Mm.  Veron.  p.  354; 
Orell.  Inter.  140.)  In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  **  Mun.  Caiat:"  and  the 
same  form  oocon  on  ooina  idiich  have  the  legend 
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2.  A  ci^  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Capna  and  Beneventnm.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  yi.  p.  203.)  Strabo'e  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  is  oonfirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  six  miks  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
(B.  C,  m,  40),  who  speaks  of  Calatia  and  Casilinnm 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vultnmns,  and  this  is  confinned  by 
the  existence  of  ruins  at  a  place  still  called  U 
GalaaUj  about  half  way  between  Ccuerta  and  Mad- 
^afonu  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Ciuver,  p.  268;  Pelle- 
grini, IH$cornddla  Campania^  toL  i  p.  372;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  ifoUowing  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  B.a  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61):  but  in  B.C.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
Mverdy  punished  by  the  Bomans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Atella  were 
oompcJled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi  16,  34, 
zzviL  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritocy  of  Capua,  as  a  dependency  of  that  dty.  But 
it  was  restoied  to  independoice  by  Caesar.and  a  colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appian,  B,C  iiL40;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  xvi.  8;  VelL  Pat  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Colon, 
pp.  252, 296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
flourishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Plmy  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Gniter.  Inscr,  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  mere  village: 
the  period  (rf*  its  final  extinction  is  unknown;  but  a 
chui«h  of  S,  Maria  ad  Calatiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  us  hte  as  the  12th  century. 
(PeUcgrini,  l  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.     rCALATUM.] 

CALAUBEIA  (KoXo^ia:  Eth.  KoXavpcfnif), 
a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  oppoKite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  island  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
jhictjcaijf  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Kauplia,  and  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
place  o(  Nauplia  was  subsequently  represented  by 
Argos,  and  that  of  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  374;  Pans.  ii.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fuge when  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
Mad  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  erected  a 
statue  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Paus.  IL  cc;  Plut  Dem.  29,  seq.;  Lucian,  Encom, 
Dem.  28,  seq.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaureia 
was  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a  strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(L  c)  mentions  a  seccmd  island  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  named  Sphaeria,  afterwards  Hibra,  con- 
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taining  a  temple  of  Athena  Apaturia,  and  separated 
from  tiie  mainland  by  a  strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  foot  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island;  but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hniy  peninsulas  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia and  Uiera.  It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  small  Dorio  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Travels^  vol.  it  p.  261 ;  Leake, 
Moreoy  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Boss,  Wandenmgen  m 
Grkchenland,  vol.  iL  p.  6,  seq.) 

CALBIS.     [InDUS.] 

CALCAltlA,  a  place  m  southern  Qallia,  on  the 
road  from  MarseSU  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Fog-ks- 
Martigueiy  14  11  P.  from  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  road  must  have  run  from 
MaeseiUe  round  the  Eiang  de  Berre^  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Cakaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadierej  14  M.  P.  from  MarteOle.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'BIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9  miles  from  Eburacum  {York).  The 
termination  -cotter^  the  presence  of  Boman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  oountiy,  all  pomt 
to  the  present  town  of  TadcatteTf  as  tiie  modem 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  beeo 
preferred:  the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcatter,  rB.G.L.] 

CALCUA.    [Nalcua.] 

CALE  or  CALEM  {Porto  or  Oporto),  a  city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Dnritis  {Douro)  near  its  mouth;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara  Augusta,  36  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallnst  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen,  viL  728,  reading  OaUaecia  for  GaUia; 
Itin,  Ant,  p.  421 ;  Florez,  Etp.  &  xxL  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunum  (KaXdiovpop) 
of  Ptdemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on. 
a  hill  (iL  6.  §  39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  have 
made  it  a  considerable  port;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Portui  Co/e,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0-Porto  (L  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  E.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  whidi 
*is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Goya.  [P.  S.] 

CALE-ACTE  (Ka\^  'Ajtt^:  Eik,  Ka^Mtcrirnf, 
KaXoairrln^r,  KoAoirrcubr,  KaXodicTtos,  Steph.  B.: 
Akid),  a  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalasamian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A  district  called  Akti,  in  the  region  cfMetoghiOj  has 
been  identified  with  it  (PasUey,  TVov.  vol.  iL  p. 
57.)  This  i^ace  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAol  Ai/iir«r),  to  which  St  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  {Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  Uie  island.  (Hoeck,  JTreto,  vol. 
Lp.440.)  I.E.B.J.] 

CALEDCKIA  (Eth,  Caledonius),  the  norUiem 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  cdgdd  mm  a  sheltered  place,  a 
retreat,  a  woody  shelter  (see  Owen^s  Diet),  the 
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pltinl  form  of  which  is  celeddon.  In  tiie  same 
langnage  called  » thistle  stalks.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  words  gives  ns  the  preferable 
etymology  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thistle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
£ir  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etymology  is  the  more  current 

Whatever  maybe  its  meaning,  the  root  Caled 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  t.  e.  if  we  suppose  (a  doubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  80)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  probably  the  same 
population  under  a  designation  augmented  by  a  de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caiedonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotluid,  as  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  difiers  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Bntannia  instead  of  Albion,  The  Orcades 
and  Uie  Hemodae  {Hebrides)  he  knows;  but  he 
knows  no  Caledonia. 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  {Agr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  suppli^  by  that  com- 
mander, —  "  triginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Bomanis  armis  nan  ultra  vicinitatem  silvae  CaJe- 
doniae  propagantibus.*'    (Plin.  L  c.) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  itrflowing  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Oaledonicus  angiduSy  and  con 
tinues  —  "in  quo  recessu  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap- 
pulsum  manifestat  ara  Graecis  litteris  scripta 
votum "  (c.  22).  To  refor  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  for  as  Germany,  of  lus  having  founded 
Asciburffiwny  of  his  having  an  altar  raised  to  his* 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  {Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ;  besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  obscurum 
per  obscwius,  Agam,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  {Ulyssae  pons) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  hght 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysses  —  and  many  other  so-caUed  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him — are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a  German  Ulysses, 
whose  expkits  formed  the  basis  of  a  Greek  poem,  is, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  fan- 
probable  than  the  foct  of  a  Welsh  Arthur  oelebrstml 
in  the  poems  of  Fiance  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  clasmcal 
texts,  Ptolemy  wiU  be  taken  before  Tadtus.  Ha 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianns 
Maicellinus  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Picts  being 
divided  into  two  gentesj  the  Di-caUdoTtes  and  Yeo- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  population  different  from  thivt 
of  the  simple  Caledonians.  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  2H-calidoQes  fstan  the  Oceanus  Deuoaledoniua 
{*CiK€avhs  KoXod/jt/tvos  AovifKokifidptos)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaledonian 
ocean  is  on  the  south-western  side  of  Scotland ;  at 
least,  it  is  more  west  than  east  The  Chersonestts 
of  the  Novantae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clota  (the 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Britannio  Island 
AUnony  above  which  Ues  the  Ocean  called  Deu- 
caUdonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  coastmen  of  l^e  Deucali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
difierent  Their  area  begins  at  the  Lelanmoman 
Bcuf  and  reaches  to  the  Varcof  Aestuary^  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KaXrh 
B6yios  Spoju^f ,  Ptol.  L  c).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  Murray  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
Lelamnonian  Bay  and  the  Varar  Aestuary^  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  Inveraiy  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  are 
(mly  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Contae,  the  Vacomagi,  and  others 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  dSnri- 
sions  and  sub-divisions  of  Caledonia  —  there  is 
nothing  generiOf  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  for  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  far  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less  generic,  at  least 
the  Horesti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a  part  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  at 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a  word  of  a  ccHnpamtivelj 
restricted  signification — that  it  denoted  a  woody 
district  —  that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth — that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledonians  by  the  Britons,  and 
JH-caledonians  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians —  that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  oceoit 
from  an  Irish,  for  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source — that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  suffidentiy  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricola  to 
become  known  to  that  commander — and  that  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (east  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  beooming  more 
and  more  general 

Such  seems  to  be  the  histoiy  of  the  word.    As  to 
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the  original  txact  itselt,  the  qnesdoii  Hes  open  to  a 
refinement  <hi  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Siiva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemj  lies  north  of  the  Caledtmiij 
L  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c  Bat  this  is  a  country 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
have  existed,  except  so  &r  as  there  is  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  The  tme  forest  can  scarcely  have  lain 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven — this  heing  the  sonthem  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Again — thongh 
this  is  a  mere  pcnnt  of  deteil  —  Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a  better  equivalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonins  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
poUUcai  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola's  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Roman 
leuains  are  next  to  none.  (See  Wilson's  PreftutorK; 
Afmalt  of  Scotland.) 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tadtus 
{Agrie.  II)  suggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well  ?  —  *'  RntUae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus  Germanicam  originem  adseverant"  In 
the  first  phux,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — 
theybcte  being  the  latge  Umbs  and  the  mdy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  collected 
fnnn  its  context  in  the  Agricola,  and  from  the  eth- 
nological prindplfis  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lected firom  the  Germania.  The  chkf  distinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  firom 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
^uoad  hocj  a  German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  was  this  worth?  The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  feivour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  Utter  must 
have  been  gigantic  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  ^uiians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptiouaL  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  less. 
The  combination  of  these  £M:ts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Scotl     Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  fovoors  the  derivation  fix)m  Cale- 
don  =forestf  as  opposed  to  Called  ^  Thistle  stalk. 

The  fiirther  the  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes: — 
*'  Among  the  Britons,"  (observe,  this  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  ^  the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Cal»ionii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  —  the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  —  having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish  they 
never  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  fight  finom  chariots:  their  arms  consist 
of  a  shield  and  a  short  spear  with  a  brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also."  (Ixxvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
coontzy,  see  BBiTAinaA.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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CALEXA  (KaX^i?),  a  place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pdybius  (iiL  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minucius  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Gerunium.  He  calls 
it  &icpa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a  **  casteUum,** 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ;  but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  from 
Gerunium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALENTES  AQUAE.    [Aquab  Caudab.] 

CALENTUM  (prob.  CazaUa  near  Alaniz),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  fomous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  a  sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schndder,  ad  Eclog,  Phgs,  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  ill.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  dty 
of  the  Callenses  Emanid,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiu  1. 
B.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (KdXvsi  Eth.  KaXi7r<$T,Ca]enus:  Calvi), 
one  o[  the  most  considerable  dties  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
road  from  Teanum  toCasilinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  i^  called  an  Au- 
sonian  dty  (Liv.  viiL  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.]  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  VirgU,  who  assodates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aumnci  and  the  Sidicini.  (^Aen, 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  514.)  In  B.C.  332, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  tittie  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  thdr  dty  taken  and 
occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison.  The  ccHiquest 
was,  however,  deemed  wcwrthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cdony  of  2,500  citizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  VelL  Pat  i.  14;  Fast  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  20,  xxiL  13, 15,  xxiiL  31,  &c)  It,  how- 
ever, sufibred  so  severely  firom  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  B.  a  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a  later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidentiy  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  fin*  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
ix.  13,  ad  AU.  vii.  14,  &c)  He  terms  it  a  Muni- 
dpium,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  continued  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a  considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.  237 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  as  wdl  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains:  but  no  furtiier 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vinicins,  the  son-in-law  of  Germanicus, 
and  patron  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  (Tac.  /.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  Casilinum,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miks  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.    Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertilitj  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoiiied  the  celebrated  "  Falemus  ager," 
and  was  scarcely  infiBrior  to  that  &7oared  district  in 
the  exoellenoe  of  its  wines,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  song  by  Horace.  (Hor.  Ccurm,  i.  20.  9, 
31.  9,  It.  12.  14;  Jav.  L  69;  Strab.  7.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a  district  ooold  not 
but  be  an  object  c^  desire,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cales  was  repeatedly  portioned  oat  to  fresh 
settlers :  first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  232.)  Cales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a  particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Calenae.  (Cato,  ^/Z. 
135 ;  Varr.  op.  Nonutnif  zv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Cales  suf- 
fered severely  firom  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
Taders,  and  in  the  9th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist:  but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modem  dty  of  Calvi  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  masonry,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  weU  as 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  "  in 
agro  Caleno"  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near /Voncoim, 
a  village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Calvi.  (Romanelli, 
ToL  iii.  p.  437;  Hoare's  CUutioal  Tour^  toL  I 
pp.  246 — ^248;  Craven's  Abruzziy  vol.  L  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  deJT  AfUkhittma  ciUh  di  Calvi, 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Cales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  ^      [E.  H.  B.J 


com  OF  CALE8. 

CALES  (K(£Xn»,  K<UXi»y),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (Arrian,  p.  14;  and  Blare, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calex(KaXn{),  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
places  the  Calex  in  the  Heracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  Cales.  Lamachas 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Chalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Calex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Cales  abo  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  IG.  L.] 

CALETI,  or  CALETES  (KoX^o*,  Strab.;  Ka- 
A«iTeu,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  (J9.  G.  u.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Se^  (B.  G.  i.  1).  In  b.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  that  they  could  muster  10,000  fighters. 


CALINIPAXA. 

They  are  enmnerated  under  the  name  of  Calefces  in 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Armoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Verdngetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
in  Alesia  in  b.  c.  52.  The  reading  "  Cadetes " 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  horn 
the  Armoric  Caletes.  "Hie  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bellovad  and  other  tribes  (b.  g.  51)  in  a  fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  (B.  G.  viiL  7.)  Strabo 
(pp.  189, 194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
(i  the  iSeine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy's  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  {LSMnmne)  was  their  chief  town.  The 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pojfs  de  Comix,  the 
name  Cauz  being  a  corruption  of  Caleti,  conformable 
to  a  general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  Jtouen^  the  other  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Velo- 
casses  or  Veliocasses,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  in  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Harduin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  all  the  MSS.  have  **  Galletos.** 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 

CALETRA,  an  ancient  dty  of  Etmiia,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  *"  Caletranus  ager.**  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferrpd  from  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Saturnia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna)  was  established  "  in 
agro  Caletrano,"  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  dty 
itself  (xxxix.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALINGAE,  a  considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  dose  to  the  sea  (».  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a  capital  Pabthaus  (Plm.  vL  17,  18.  s.  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Caunoom,  which  we  may  assume 
to  heve  bdonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
Damdaoula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  promontory 
and  dty  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  CaUna- 
patnamj  about  half  way  between  the  riven  Maba^ 
nutkhf  and  Godaoery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
liogae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  neariy  to  the 
district  of  Cireart,  lying  along  the  coast  of  0ru9a 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  difiusion,  and  their  dose  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  fkcts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Calinoab  Ganoabidbs  (18.  a. 
22),  and  mentions  the  MoDOOAUMOAft  on  a  great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccogalikoab  oq 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptdemy  does  not  mention  them;  but  their  position 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  be  places  the  inland  dty  of  CaiUga  (KoA. 
Xiya),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem Coolloo^  above  KuUacky  on  the  Mfxhanuddy, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Plhiy.  (PtoL  vii.  1.  §  93.) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  £. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceyhm  Ka\Arytic<<v  (viL  1.  §  1 1 :  Cory).     [P.  S.] 

CALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouge),  a  dty  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Gredcs  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jomanes  (Jumna),  625  M.  P.  abore,  according  u 
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the  Hinemries  of  the  expedition^  in  which  howerer 
the  nnmben  were  evidently  oonfuaed.  (Plin.  vi  17. 
S.21.)  [P.S.] 

CALLAICI.     [Gallabci.] 

CALLAS  (KcUAos),  s  smaller  river  oo  the  north 
ooMt  of  Enboea,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Oreus. 
(Stnib.  X,  p.  445.) 

C ALLATETBUS  (fMMnfios).  Xerxes,  on  his 
march  fromColoesae  to  Sardes,  croesed  the  llaeander 
and  came  to  OaUatebos,  a  dtjr  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honej,  that  is  sngar,  oat  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod,  m  3 1 ).  Stephairas  («.  v.  Ka\xd'n|€os^ 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KoAAaT^^iof,  probably  his  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  gr&ws  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ckigamus  near  Aimh  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  ReaearcheSf 
Sk.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  b  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  the  probable  position  of  Gallatebus,  but 
there  is  no  eridence  to  identify  it.  [G.  L.] 

CALLATIS  (KoAAarif,  K^Aarij,  KoXAorro, 
or  KoAXorr/a),  a  large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletus  (Mela,  ii. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  Eiym.  Mag,  describes  it  as  a  co- 
lony of  Heracleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  but 
(hat,  at  a  later  period,  iresh  colanists  were  sent  out 
from  Herscleia.  (Scyl.  PeripL  p.  29 ;  Strab.  viL  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  25; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  12;  Steph.  B.  #.».;  Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  11 ;  Ptol.  iil.  10.  §  8;  Amm.  Marc  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  flourishing  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  ColbU  or  CottaH.  [L.  S.] 

CALLENSES.     [Calehtum]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  firom  Venta  Belgarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  Catteva  Attrebattm,  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  Calleva,  How  fiur  does  this 
iustify  us  in  separating  the  two  towns  ?  It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Calleva  somewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
Calleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a  second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  difierence  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  specjal  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a  similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isnrium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Isurium 
Brigantumf  in  another,  simply  Igwrivm,  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a  second  Calleva,  mentioned  hg 
ang  extant  caUhory  is  mmecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  Sikhetter  is  the  generally  recognised  mo- 
dem equivalent  [R.  G.  L.] 

C  ALLIARUS  {KaXKlapos :  Eth,  ViaKKtap*is\  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo*s  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Horn.  71  ii.  531 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  e.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  180.) 

CALLFGHORUS,  a  river  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  ScyUuc  {Peripl.  p. 
84).  [G.  L.] 

CALLrCULA  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxiL  15,  16),  firom  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  known  9a  the 
Falemus  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Calatia  and  Allifae,  which  belonged  to  Sam- 
ninm.     This  ridge  is,  in  &ct,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  Vultumus  was  known  as  the 
Mens  Tifrta.  Hannibal  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
tion on  his  march  from  Sammnm  into  Campania 
(R.C.  217),  when  he  laid  waste  the  Falemian  PUun; 
but  on  luis  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Callicula,  as  well  as  Gasilinum,  which  eom- 
manded  the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  hqiing  thus 
to  cut  off"  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a  stratagem,  and  efiected  the  passage  of  tho 
mountain  without  difficulty  (Jh,  16 — 18).  Poly- 
bius,  who  relates  the  same  operatkms  (iiL  91 — 94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'Epitfioi^,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
Tp9%ittv6p,  firom  Trebia  or  Trobula,  a  small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  but  the  positian  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  **  Trebianus  Ager," 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  The  pcunne 
given  by  Polybhu  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
oorropt  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLI'DROMUS.     [Obta.] 

CALLFENA  (KoAXUva,  Arrian.  Peripl  Mar, 
Ergthr,f  KoAAioyil,  Cosmas  Indicopl  ii.  p.  337: 
KaUiainneey  oa  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombag),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a  principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  S.] 

CALLIENSES.     [Cauuum.] 

CAXLIFAE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  relatea  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petdius  and  L.  Papirius  in  b.  o.  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Bnfrium  and  Allifi^. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Carffey  in  the  country  of  the  Qirpni,  be- 
tween Frigenio  and  Trerico:  but  fhis  position  seems 
much  too  distant :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifae  on  the  site  of  Calvisij  a 
village  abont  five  miles  E.  of  AUifey  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Mateee,  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Tratta,  Aniichiti  AUyanej  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  Boinanelli,  vol.il  p.  458;  Abeken, 
MUtel  Italien,  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA    [Calinoab]. 

CALLFGERIS  (KoAAcyc^d),  an  inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  Psendostomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  §  83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Calfa'ena. 
(Manneit,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  146.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PROM.     [Cory.] 

CALLINI'CUS,  CALLINl'CUM.     [Nicbpho. 

BIUM.] 

CALLINU'SA(KaAA/M>v(raisKaA^  N^irof?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  places  to  the  W.  of  Soli.  I/Anville 
{Mhu  de  FAcad.  dee  Inecr.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Elem^ 
and  from  another  Venetian  map,  C<qN>  de  Alesean- 
dreta.  (Engel,  Kgproi^  vol.  L  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol  L  199.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALLI'OPE  (KoAAt^FTj,  Pol.  x.  31 ;  Appian,  -5^. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a  town  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Parthia.  The  situatiao  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

CALLITOLIS  (KaAA(woAis).  1.  ((TaS^O,  a 
maritime  dty  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  about  30  mileB  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  firom  Tarentum.  (Pliny 
gives  the  former  distance  at  32  M.  P^  and  the  latter 
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«t  75.)  Its  name  sufficiently  attests  its  Greek 
origin,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calls  it  "  Urbs  Graia,  Gallipolls;"  and  we  learn 
from  Dionjsins  (Fr.  Mai.  xrii.  4)  that  it  was  fbonded 
by  a  Lacedaemcmian  named  Leacippos,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  Tarentines,  who  had 
themselres  prerioosly  had  a  small  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  ns  that  it  was  calle^  in  his  time  Anxa 
{"Callipolis  quae  noBc  est  Anxa,"  iiL  11.  s.  16), 
bat  it  wooM  seem  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel* 
lation,  which  it  retams  almost  onaltend  at  the 
present  day.  The  aacient  dty  doabUess  oocapied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  GaUipoH,  on  a  T<>cky 
peninsala  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  raiJnland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
119  allasion  to  the  ezoeUenoe  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  pnosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  tradkig  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contiuns  above  12,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
De  Situ  lapygiae,  p.  39 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  pp.  44 
— 47 ;  Swinbame,  TVooeb,  toI.  L  p.  368 ;  Gins- 
tiniani,  Diz,  G^ogr.  $.  v.), 

2.  A  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origm,  and  a  colony  from  the  neighbooiing  city 
of  Naxos.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  finmd  in  history  is  in  Herodotas 
(vil  154),  who  mentiona  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  sabjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  rnler,  or 
his  soccessor  Gelon,  aocordlng  to  a  policy  £guniliar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thocydides  daring  the 
operations  of  the  Atheniane  on  the  E.  coast  of  S^dly, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  enst- 
enoe.  Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  fband  in  Dio- 
doras;  and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  befinre  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.)  Silins 
Italicns,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  daring 
the  Second  Panic  War  (xiv.  249);  bat  his  aoeoracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  coast  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OALLITOLIS  (KoAAiroXis:  (?a22^oS),  a  town 
in  the  Thracian  Ghersonesas,  o^^pceite  to  Liunpeacns. 
<Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  St^h.  B. «.  v.;  Ptol. ill.  12.  §  4; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9 ;  liv.  xxxL  16 ;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.     [Caluum.] 

CALLIHRHOE  (KaX\i^6fi),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  daring 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviL 
6.  §  5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  **  cahdus 
fons  medicae  salabritatis.**  (Reland,  Pcdaest.  ppw  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thos  deiBoribed  by 
those  intelligent  travellers:  **  Looking  down  into  the 
▼alley  of  CalHrriioe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic featarss.  The  rocks  vary  between  red.  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked, 
with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
side,  and  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
9ne  place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen 
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precipitating  itself  from  a  hi^  and  perpendiealar  shelf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphor  deposited  upon  it  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  foanid  ousehres  at  what  may  be 
termed  a  hoi  sifw,  m  eopeons  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  80  litUe  abated;  this  oontinnes  as  it  passea 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperatore. ...  We  passed  four 
abundant  springs,  all  w&fain  the  distance  of  half-«. 
mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angleswith  its  course.  We  judged  the  distanee  from 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  te  be  about  one  hour  axMi 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a  e^gnominal 
city  at  CalHrrhoe;  in  which  we  tlunk,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  most  be  wroog,  sinoe  there  ia 
not  space  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  fax 
as  we  saw  it  Tluit  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  suffident  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ;  and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  very  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  de&ced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Boman.*'  (JroMa,  pp. 
467—469.)  Ite  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored  in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut  Lynch.  "  The  stream,  12  foet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep^  rushes  in  a  southerly  duection, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  <^ 
the  au:  70<>,  of  the  sea  78^,  of  the  stream  94^,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95^.  It  was  a  little  sulpfaureoos 
to  the  taste."  It  issues  from  a  chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpeodicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
150  f^t  in  height),  and  runs  through  a  small  delta 
abont  2  furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lyndi's  jESajpetfi^Mm, 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CALLIBBHOE  FONS.    [Athknas,  p.  292. J 

CALLISTBATIA  (Ka\AMrrp«r(a),  a  town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carambis  (Marcian.  Per^  p.  73) :  it  was  also 
called  Marwilla,  according  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Canmbb  is  well  known,  Callis- 
tmtia  may  also  be  determined.  [G.  L.3 

CALLITHE'RA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxxiL  1 3.) 

CAXLIUM  or  OALLI'POLIS  (KaAAu»K,  Paus. 
X.  22.  §  6 ;  KoAA/ToAif ,  Pd.  ap,  Steph.  B,  e,  v. 
K6pai;  Liv.  xxx.  31 :  JEih.  KoAAic^f),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Callienses  (o<  KoAAi^s,  Thuc.  iii  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  one 
of  the  heights  of  Mt  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Aetoli^.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  ntarched  into  Aetolia  in  B.a  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Calliom,  and  com- 
nkitted  the  most  horrible  atrodties  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Paus.x.22.)  Gallium  also  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  himself)  to  Nanpactus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt  Coras  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

OALO,  a  station  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between 
Vetera  (XoAten)  and  Gelduba  (Geidub,  as  I^Anvine 
calls  it,  Gelb  or  Gellep),  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  KetmeUHtch^  the  same  apparently  that 
D'Anville  names  the  Kebtet,  KmneU^  or  Kendd^ 
seems  to  represent  Calo.  [G.  L.] 

CALOR  (K«(Ae0p).  1.  A  river  of  Saronium,  one 
of  the  most  considen^ble  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
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Yultnmiis,  still  called  the  Cahre.  It  rises  in  the 
coontry  of  the  ffirpini,  in  the  same  lofty  group  of 
moimtains  in  whidi  the  Aofidos  and  the  Sllanis 
have  their  sonrces :  from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W.,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Beneventnm,  and 
joins  the  Voltnmns  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Telesia.  In 
this  course  it  receives  two  tribntaiy  streams  :  the 
Sabtttus  or  Sabbato^  which  joins  it  under  the  walls 
of  Beneyentom,  and  the  Tamams  or  Tamaro,  about 
5  miles  higher  up  its  oonne.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  b.  a  214;  and  some 
authors,  aho,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Gampi  Veteres  in  Lucania.  (Liv. 
xziv.  14,  xzv.  17;  Appian.  AfmSb.  36.) 

2.  A  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silaros. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  110) 
which  marks  a  station  **  Ad  Calorem,"  on  the  road 
leading  frtmi  Salemum  into  Lucania :  the  distances 
given  are  confbsed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  CaUyrt^  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagrus 
or  Tamagro^  and  joins  the  Silaros  {Sel^  about  5 
miles  frwn  its  mouth.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoA^s  worcyi^s),  a  river  of  Pontus,  the 
position  of  wliich  may  be  plac»Bd  approximately  from 
the  £euit  of  its  being  120  stadia  west  ^  the  river 
Bhizius,  which  is  Sizak  in  the  Pashalick  of  7Ve6i- 
txmd.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a  trading  port  called 
Cale  Parembde.   (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

CALPE(KaAinj:  KtUiri*,  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoO, 
V.  1 ;  Gibraltar),  the  ancient  name  of  the  predpitone 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of 
GibraJUar),  which  formed  the  northern  of  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  i»llar,  an  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abtui,  Hbrculis  Columnab].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  <m 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastuli,  not 
lai^e  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  tiie  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  nuunland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  (Cadiz) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malaca  (Malaga)  on  the  £., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nova  (ill  pp.  156, 
16S,  comp.  1.  p.  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  L  c;  Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37 ;  Ptol.  iL  4.  § 
6>  Mela  (i.  5.  §  3,  li.  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  perced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela's  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  mountam  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  £.  headland 
(iii.  1.  s.  1,  8). 

The  name  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  finding  a  significant 
Greek  w<nd  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  Kd\irrif  an  urn,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Juv.  Sat  xiv.  279 ;  Avien.  Or.  Mar,  348, 349). 
More  worthy  of  notice,  thoogh  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienus  (L  c.  344 — 347).  The  former 
says  that,  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue, 
but  Alybe  (^AX6€ri)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abenna  by  Uie  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr. 
I.  c)  and  Cynegetice  (Kvyriymicfi)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abyla  or  Abylyx  QA€v\riy  1j 
'A66\vKa).  Avienus,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a  hfly  mountain.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Abyla,  Alyba,  Calpe^  were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difi^nce  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  thoagh  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  l^e  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas.  ad  SoUn.  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  Mel  il  6.  §  8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  Avien. 
I  c).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp-e,  Cart-eia,  Tart-essna,  as  will  appear 
under  Carteia,  where  also  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion of  Strabo's  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3  miles;  its  circumference  about  7;  and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar or  Algetirat,  which  opens  up  from  the  Straitt, 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Cabteia. 

The  tnodem  name  is  a  corruption  of  JebeUTarik, 
\.e,  the  hUl  of  Tarik,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  107;  Carter,  Journey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Hist,  of 
the  HerouUan  Straits.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (K/iXnn),  a  river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a  port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophom  (Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  throogh  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  pitaiontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beach;  and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  source  of  finesh  water.  T)ie  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
KirpeLimdn.  ApoUonius  (Jf^.  iL  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  "  deep  flowing  "  [G.  L.] 

CAI.PIA.     [Carteia.] 

CALUCaM^S  (Ka\o^Ko»vts),  a  tribe  of  the  Le- 
pcmtii  in  Bhaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  KcUanca,  (Plin.  iiL  24; 
Ptol.  u.  12.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a  hill  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).    [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (Ka\vKaZyos),  one  of  the  lai^est 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  genwal  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  tlHs  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  it 
passes  Selefkieh,  the  remains  of  Seleuceia,  and  entera 
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the  Mediterranean  north-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon.  "  The  most  fertile  and  the  only  extemuve 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotis  is  the  valley  of  the 
Culycadnus,  a  district  which  was  sometunes  called 
Citis  "  (Leake,  Asia  Miliar^  p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
cadnas  is  about  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Seleoc^a, 
where  there*  is  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  Ghiuk-Su.  It  enters  the  sea  through 
a  low  sandy  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontoiy  Caly- 
cadnum,  except  in  certam  cases.  Livy  (xxxviiL  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  bat  he  speaks  both  of 
Calytadnam  and  the  Sarpedon  (promontoria) ;  and 
Appian  {Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promon- 
tories Calycadnom  and  Sarpedonium,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarped(m  of  Strabo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  CavaUertj  as  Beaofort 
supposed  (^Karamania^  p.  235),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
TAaaan  el  Kahpehy  which  is  between  Cape  CavaUerey 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Calycadnus.  Beaufort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyritun 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmus 
"  as  a  sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  fiwm  the  Caly- 
cadnus,*' which  is  about  the  true  distance;  but  in  the 
Stadiasmus  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmus  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Liuan  el  Kahpeh^ 
and  tlie  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus,  agree  very  well  with  Strabo's  words ;  and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybios  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zephyrium;  but  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  [6.  L.] 
CALYDNAE  INSULAE  (KdAwJw  vriaoi). 
I.  A  group  of  isknds  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//.  iL  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  one   was  Calynma.     For  details,   see  Ca- 
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2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontoiy 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Qomt.  Smym.  xii. 
453 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  677 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  25.)  But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Calydnae  of  Homer  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CA'LYDON  (KoAwWp  :  Eih.  KoXwJwvioj,  Caly- 
donius :  Kurt'Qya)^  the  most  celebrated  cityof  Aetolia, 
in  tlie  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Caretes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  son.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (;irp6ax'^fut)  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  tame  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  m  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Evenus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7^  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  T«Tp^«ro"o  and 
aixciirfif  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  tlie 
city  was  situated  on  a  roclqr  height;  but  Strabo 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  oele- 
brates  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  "lovely" 
i^payvii)  Calydon.   (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Honu  71  ii.  640,  ix«  577,  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116;  Strab. 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  continued 
to  reside  in  thdr  ancient  capital  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  country. 
A  vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Curetes  and  Calydonians  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (ix.  629,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  hercnc  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Ooieus,  fiither  of  Tydeus  and 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oeneus  Artemis  sent  a  monstrons  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  bj 
Meleager  and  numerous  other  heroes.  (See  Diet,  of 
Myth,  art  Meleager.)  The  Calydonians  took  part 
m  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeueos.    (Hom.  II.  ii.  638.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  b.  c  391  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  Achaeans,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactus  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Naupactus  who  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  that 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  help ;  and 
Agesilaus  in  consequence  was  sent  witli  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetoliana. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  considerable  place;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victcnry  at  Actiom  (b.  c.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographere.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  6.  §  1;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  75 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  ui.  35 ;  Mel  u.  3. 
§  10;  Plin.  iv.  3 ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head-quartera  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  La- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrae  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  7,  viL  18.  §  8.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patrae 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  (Pans. 
▼iL  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Kramer's 
note) ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there 
was  also  a  lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  n. 
64,..] 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  CalycldmSy  a  woman 
of  Calydcm,  L  e.  DeTanIra,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met  ix.  112) ;  Calydoniut  heros, 
i.  e.  Meleager  (Ibid.  viiL  324);  Calydonius  amnie, 
i.  e.  the  Achelous,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
(^Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix. 2);  Caiydonia  regna^i. e.  Apulia, 
becaose  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  grandson 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.     {Ibid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  site 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  phices  it  east 
of  the  Evenus,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Strnbo's 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pleuron 
lay  on  the  wostrm  side  of  the  Evenus,  between  this 
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riyer  and  the  Acheloos.*  Leake  snppoees  the  ruins 
which  he  discovered  at  Kuri-^igd^  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  the  Evenns,  to  he  those  cf  Calydon.  They  are 
distant  a  ride  of  1  hoor  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
aoltmghif  and  are  sitnated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt  Aracjnthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenus,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do  not 
stand  on  any  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epthets  above  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Notthem  Grtece^  vol  iH. 
p.  533,  seq.) 

GAXTDON  or  CAXIDON,  a  place  in  Gallia, 
mentiooed  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xxvii.  1). 
D'Anville  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Valesins,  who  changed  the  reading  cf  the  MSS.  to 
CabOona,  takes  the  place  to  he  ChMon-tur-S(i6ne ; 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The  nanatiVe  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Walckenaer  (^Giog,  yoI.  i. 
p.  516),  relying  on  the  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  Caldnoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Moaellef  in  the  anroodissement  of 
Thionville,  places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
ThionoiUe,  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  TkumviUef  at  Yents^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALYMNA  (KdKvtiMo,  KaXiftva:  Eth,  Ka- 
Xi furiosi  KaUfnno\  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calydnae  (i^o'ot  KdAvSycu,  /Z.  iL  677) :  the  other 
islands  were  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hypsereisma)  and  Plate.  (Gomp.  Strnb.  z.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  ccnns  and  inscriptions.  (B(5ckh, 
Inter.  Na  267 1 .)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Scylax, 
Strabo,  Ovid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicnm  Mag- 
num ;  but  out  of  respect  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  di^rent  islands,  Ca- 
lydna  and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ;  Steph. 
B. ».  vv.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Aeolians 
or  Dorians  under  HeraoUd  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  iskmd  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Died.  y.  54 ;  Horn.  IL  ii  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  vras  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicamassus,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Cos  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod. 
Yii.  99.) 

Calymna  is  an  ishmd  of  some  size,  and  contains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.  A  full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a  map,  is  given  by  Boss  in  the  work 
cited  below.     The  description  of  Ovid  (de  ArL  Am. 

*  The  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Plennm  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
£.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
stands.    (See  Kramec's  note.) 
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ii.  81) — "silvis  umbrosa  Calynme"  —  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity;  since  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  produces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey;  for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  ("  Fecundaque 
mello  Calymne,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222 ;  Strab.  L  c) 

With  respect  to  the  andent  towns,  Pliny  m  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mendeterus.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remiuns  are  found  In  the  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lindria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island;  but  Boss  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  rod  Xpicrov  rijf  'Icpovo-aX^/i,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanus  («.  v. 
KdKv^ya)  speaks  of  Apollo  Calydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a  plain  still  called  Argoe,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.]  (Boss,  IMsen  aufdm  Grie- 
chiacken  InaeJn^  vol.  iL  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.  iiL  p.  139.) 

CALYNDA  {K^wZa :  Elh.  YLaKxmith^  a  town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glancus,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered on  that  (^  Calynda.  Damasithymus  (Herod, 
viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  wiUi  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea-port  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  firom  Polybius  (xxxL  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ;  but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Bhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  a  ranj^e  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks ; 
'*  many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  th(> 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  ly 
walls  of  a  very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus  or  Makriy  and  east  of  the  river  Talaman 
-9U.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spnitt's  Lt/daj  vol  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a  city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  ofJ^akrij  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Makriy  at  a  place  called  Hoozoomlee^ 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows*  Lyctti.  "  The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountam;  a  great  street,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre." 
(Spratt's  Lycia.')  Hoslqm,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoozoomlee  may  be  the  Calyndian  moun- 
tains. (Spratfs  Lyeioy  vol.  L  p.  43.)  But  these 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a  modem  invention,  perhaps 
origmating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  speaks  of  the  "Calyndian  frontiers'* 
(ofifMv  r&y  KaXvyiuc&y).  Between  Hoozoomlee  and 
Mahrij  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  there  are  no 
ruins ;  "  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  thete 
is  a  burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  building  which  stood  on 
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the  spot,  hvn  the  name  *Cadyanda*  indaded  in 
their  insoriptions.*'  (Spratt^s  Lycia^  toI.  I  p.  44.) 
It  is  stated  in  another  passage  in  this  work  that  the 
monmnental  inscription  was  fonnd  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Cadyanda. 

The  name  Calynda  occnrs  in  Ptolemy  (▼.  3)  as  a 
Ljcian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lydan  city  to 
Cannos  in  Garia.  Pliny  (t.  28)  mentions  **  Flomen 
Axon,  Oppidom  Calynda."  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  snit  the  position  of  Cady- 
anda;  nor  can  the  position  cf  Gadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo's  positi<m  of  Calynda.  It  is  certain  that 
Galynda  is  not  Gadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
cf  Gadyanda  which  are  giren  by  Fellows  aod  in 
Spratt's  Ljfda  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  Galynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Takman-SUf  which  seems  to  be  the  Galbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.] 

GA'MAGHA  (K^xa:  Kemdkh),A8troTia  fortress 
of  Armenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gaiiakh,  and  also 
Am,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol  vi  p.  203)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  SW.  from  Erwingdn^  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  {Kard'Sii),  It  is  a  singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a  wall  of 
veiy  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a  great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gatnakh  signifying  "  a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a  strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 1th  century, 

(Gomp.  Gonst.  Porph.  de  A  dm.  Imp.  50  ;  St 
Martin,  Mem.  tur  VArmenU^  voL  i.  p.  72;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  vol  x.  p.  782 ;  Ghesney,  Exped,  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAMABA  (Kandpa:  Eih.  KafAopatos,  Steph.  B.), 
a  city  of  Grete,  situated  to  the  £.  of  OIus  (Ptol.  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Gretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata  (H(^k,  JTreto,  vol.  L  pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAMARAGUM  {Cambray\  in  Gallia,  a  town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  (^Bavay)  to 
Taruenna  {Terouenne),  Jt  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord,  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

GAMARFNA  (VjniApiva  or  Ko/uxplva:  Eth,  Ko- 
fULpivcuoSf  Gamarinensis:  Camarana)^  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Gape 
Pachynunu  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  city,  L  e.  599  B.a,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pmdar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thnc  vi.  5 ; 
Schol.adPind.OLv.l6;  Exiseh.Ckron.adOl.XLV.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  cf  the  parent  city,  but  &e  effort  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  its  revolt,  the 
Syracusans  destroyed  the  refractory  city  from  its  foun- 
dations, B.C.  552.  (Thuc/lc;  Scymn.Gh.294 — ^296; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  e.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  until  about  B.C.  495,  when  Hii^x)crates,  ty- 
rant of  GeU,  by  a  treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Gamarina,  and  reookmiBed 
the  city,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekist  (Thuc.  I  c;  Herod,  vii.  154;  Phili&t. 
ap.  SchoL  ad  Pind,  OL  v.  19.)  This  second  colonj 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  G^on, 
the  successor  (Mf  Hij^pocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  B.  c  485,  removed 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gamarina,  and  a  secoad 
time  destroyed  their  city.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thuc 
h  e. ;  Philist  I  c.)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thxm- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exUes 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Qela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a  colony  at  Gamarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settlers 
(Diod.  xi.  76 ;  Thuc  L  c,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  TfXt^  for  NAwros ;  Schol.  (Md 
Pmd,  OL  V.  19.)  It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Gamarina,  when  he  calls  that  city  his 
newly- founded  abode  (rAf  vioacov  cSpov,  01.  v.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a  state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  w<«lth  and  power  {kit*  i^uLXcivias  is  ^dos^ 
Jb.3\).  The  new  colony  was  mdeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  were 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Gama- 
rina, which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a  prominent  rank  amcHig  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  their  poUtical  relatiims  the  Gamarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  meir 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  led 
to  separate  themselves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  cities  a[  l^cily,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  B.a  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a  few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  truce  with  their  neigh- 
bours at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a  general 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  concluded,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Gamarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Mopyaprumi), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  nnidentand, 
as  the  city  of  that  name  was  situated  far  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Moboantia.]  A  few  years 
later  the  Gamarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  arxAs 
(Thuc  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared  in  Sicily,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Gamarinaeans  sent  a  small  force  to  their 
support    (Thuc  vi.  75,  88;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  12.) 

A  few  years  later  the  great  Garthaginian  invasion 

of  Sicily  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ga- 

nuurina.     Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Himik»  in 

the  spring  of  b.  a  405,  but  tbe^dty  itself  was  not 
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altMdced;  nefertlideeB,  when  Dionymns  had  fidkd  in 
a^rerthig  the  fall  of  GeU,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
dtj  were  compelled  to  abandoQ  it  to  its  fate,  the 
Camarinaeant  were  induced  or  oonstndned  to  &Ilow 
their  example;  and  the  whole  popnlataon,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  their  homes,  and  ef- 
fected their  retreat  to  Sjracose,  from  whence  thej 
afterwards  withdrew  to  Leontini.  (Died,  ziii  108, 
111,  113;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  By  the  treaty 
concluded  soon  after  between  Dionymus  and  the 
Cartiiaginians,  the  dtuens  of  Camarina,  as  well  as 
those  of  CMa  and  Agrigentom,  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  oontinne  to  inhabit  their 
native  cities,  but  as  tributaries  to  Carthage,  and 
prohibited  firom  restoring  their  fbrtificatians.  (Died, 
ziii.  114.)  Of  this  permiasion  it  is  probable  that 
many  availed  themselves;  and  a  few  years  kter 
we  iod  Camarina  eagerly  fiimishmg  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysins  in  his  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Id.  xiv.  47.)  Wttii  this  exception,  we 
hear  nothing  of  her  during  the  reign  of  that  despot; 
bat  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Camarinaeans  were 
sabject  to  his  rule.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysins,  however,  they  readily  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise  of  Dion,  and  supported  him  with  an  auxiliary 
force  in  his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xvL  9.) 
After  Timoleon  had  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Sicily  to  its  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cruited with  a  fresh  body  of  settlers,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered  a  certam  degree  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
xvi.  82,  83.)  But  it  sufiei«d  again  severely  during 
the  wars  between  Agathodes  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  phmdered  by  the 
Maroertines.    (Id.  xix.  110,  xz.  38,  xxiiL  1.) 

During  the  First  Punic  War,  Camarina  early 
esponsed  the  Roman  cause;  and  though  in  B.a  258 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha^nian 
general  Hamilcar,  it  was  quickly  recovered  fy  the 
Roman  consuls  A.  Atilius  and  C.  Sulpidus,  who,  to 
ponish  the  citizens  for  their  defection,  sold  a  large 
part  of  them  as  slaves.  (Died,  xxiii.  9 ;  Pdyb.  i. 
24.)  A  few  years  kter,  B.G.  255,  the  coast  near 
Camarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  Romans  during  the  war,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  their  whole  fleet  by  s  violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
864  ships  only  80  escaped,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Camarina  to  Cape  Pachynum  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wredcs.  (Polyb.  i.  37 ;  Died,  xxiii. 
18.)  This  is  the  hat  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  history.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it 
seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  very  insignificant  place, 
and  its  name  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  Strabo  also  sgoaikB  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sidly  of  which  in  his  time  little  more 
than  the  vestiges  remained  (vi.  p.  272);  but  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  that  it  still  continued  to 
exist  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  From  this 
period  all  trace  of  it  disappears :  it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
desolate,  though  a  watch-tower  on  the  coast  still 
retains  the  name  of  Torre  di  Camara$uL 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  dty  occupied  a  slight  eminence  between  the  two 
small  streams  now  caUed  the  Fimne  di  Camarana 
and  the  F,  Fnueolari.  The  former,  which  is  much 
the  most  considerable  of  the  two,  is  evidently  the 
HiPPARis  Qlinrapts)  of  Pindar  ((W.  v.  27),  which 
he  deecribes  as  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
the  mhabitants  with  water  by  means  of  ajtificial 
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canals  or  aqueducts.  It  is  a  copious  stream  of  clear 
water,  having  its  prindpal  source  in  a  laige  fountain 
at  a  pbce  called  ComUb^  supposed  by  some  writere 
to  be  the  Fons  Dianae  of  Solinus,  which  he  places 
near  Camarina.  (Solin.  5.  §  16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a  place  called 
FawMTO,  near  the  town  of  Scmita  Crooe,  which  has^ 
perhaps,  equal  claim  to  tiuB  distinction.  (Fazell. 
V.  1.  p.  225;  Cluver.  Siea.  p.  191;  Hoare,  Clast, 
Tow,  vol.  il  pp.  261—263.)  The  Frtueohri  is 
probably  the  Oanu  fOoyif),  known  to  us  only  from 
the  same  passage  of  Pmdar.  More  celebrated  than 
dther  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  L  c,  iyx^fplay  XlfUftir^  Palus 
Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediatdy  adjoined 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a  mere- 
marshy  pool,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Hip- 
paris  near  its  mouth,  and  had  the  eflfect  of  rendering 
the  dty  very  unhealthy,  on  which  account  we  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  neverthdess  exe- 
cuted their  project;  but  by  so  ddng  laid  open  their 
walk  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themselves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  dty.  The  period  to  which  this  trans- 
action is  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whole 
story  very  apocryphal;  but  the  answer  of  the  orsde, 
M^  KiPti  Kofidptvear  iuclyrrros  7^  &/m(i'wi',  passed 
into  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
Aen,  iii.  700;  Serv.  ad  loc ;  Suid. ».  v,  M^  irtvci  K. ; 
Steph.  a  «.  V.  Kofidpam, ;  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camarina  are  very 
incondderable:  they  consist  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  andent  walls,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  temple,  now 
converted  into  a  church ;  but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
dty  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  renuuns  of  its  port 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shoie  were 
still  visible  in  the  17th  century,  though  now  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  sand.  (Hoare,  /.  e.  p.  260; 
Faiell.  V.  2 ;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  192 ;  Amico,  Lex. 
Topogr.  SunL  vol.  L  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous :  they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  flonrishmg  period  of  its 
existence,  B.a  460 — 405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  represented,  as  usual, 
with  horns  on  his  forehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a  quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  probably  in  conunemoration  of  some 
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COIN  OF  CAMARIITA. 

CAMATULLICL  The  "  regie  CamatulKoormn  " 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  between  Portus  Cith»- 
rista  and  the  Snelteri.  The  podtion  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  east  of  MarteUle.  It  is  supposed  by 
Hardnin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a  place 
called  RamatueUe,  near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grimaud,  represents  the  ancient  name ;  and  D*An- 
ville  and  others  adopt  this  opinion.  [6.  L.  1 
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CAMBADFKE  (Ka^oV^,  Isid.  Charax,  p.  6), 
a  district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  Baptana,  containing  a  statue  and  pillar  of 
Semiramb.     [Baotstakus  Hohs.]  [V.] 

CAMBALA  (YiditlSaXa),  in  the  district  of  Hjrspi- 
ratis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Henon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Stxab.  xL  p.  529.)  St  Martin 
{Mim,  mr  VArtneme^  vol  L  p.  69)  supposes  the 
Hyspiratis  of  Stnbo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  Jjper, 
NE.  of  Ersritm;  bat  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  ssme  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis,  and  this  he  places  to  the  &,  be- 
yond the  Umits  of  Armenia,  and  bonlering  on  Adia- 
bene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Itper;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighboorhood  of  Erarim,  Mjgor  Bawlinson 
snspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  moontainoos  coontry  on  the 
Atped-BM  or  KwU-Uztn,  (Jovm,  Gtog.  Soe. 
▼oLx.p.148.)  [E.B.J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  HONS.  [Bagdtamub  Moas.] 

GAMBES,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  TaUe,  on  the  road  from  An- 
gnsta  Banrscorom  {AitggC)  to  Aigentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Gambes  is  Gro$  Kembtf 
on  the  Bhine,  in  the  department  of  Eaut  Jikm, 
There  is  a  Little  Kembt  oo  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rirer.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBIOVICENSES,  a  name  of  a  peqple  that 
appears  in  the  Table ;  bat  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  nsoal  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vagne  to  enable  na  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Cambioricenses.  (D'Anville,  NoHot,  &c.; 
Walckenaer,  G4og,  vol  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  the  difficnlty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  vis.,  a  vast  diffisrence  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  bat  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
1am  to  Batupiae  {RichborougK) :  nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Cdcaria  {TadcaMter\  thoagh  there  is  one 
road  dne  soath  and  another  soath-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  as  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  /for,  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
diKtanoes,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  nuroberB  vary 
with  the  MS.;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.    From  Eboracom  (YorU)  to 

M.P. 

Calcaria  (7\id(oaffor)         -        -  ix. 

Cambodunum  -        -        -     zx.  aL  xxx. 

Mancunium  (JfancAester)  -  xviii.  al.  xnii. 

The  neighbourhood  of  EUand,  between  Halifax  and. 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions;  and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almondbury,  Grim- 
scar,  StaioJand  (at  all  of  which  places  Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodunum.  In  the  MomtmaUa 
Britatmica  its  modem  equivalent  is  Slack.  [B.G.L.] 

CAMBOLECTRL  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Csm- 
bolectri  AUantid  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
alMO,  under  the  Aquitanio  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
"  Cambolectri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  juncti,"  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  " Cambolectri"  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  about  Combo,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
BafoHM,  in  the  department  of  Bat$e$  PyrhUet, 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distingnishing  them,  that  thej  are  two  genuine 
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names.     It  has  been  oomectored  that  the 
Cambonom  [CambohumJ  may  be  geographicallj 
connected  with  the  Cambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBCKUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Civitas  Valentia 
(Fofance),  thitMigh  Civitas  Vooontiorum  {Die\  to 
Mansio  Vapincum  {Gap).  The  route  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Dis  it  goes  to  Mansio 
Loco  CIjuc\  then  to  Mutatio  Vdogatis  (  Vaiugdat) ; 
then  the  Ganra  Mons  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambonom;  the  next  station  be- 
y(HidCamboDamiaMonsSeleucas(&i20Oii).  Walcke- 
naer (voL  iiL  p.  46)  phwes  Carobooum  atZa  Combe, 
to  the  south  of  MoiUcbt§,  lyAnviUe  did  not  vratura 
to.  assign  a  site  for  Cambonum;  but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  examined,  the  place  ought  not  to  be 
doubtful  [G.  L.} 

CAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reat^  is 
Camboritum,  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  —  the 
•rit-  having  the  same  power  with  the  Rked-  in 
Rkedjfuna  (Ox-ford)  ^sford.  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  %  ford  over  ike  Cam,  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  noticed 
under  Camboduhum. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Carlisle,  runs 
to  Caesaromagus  (WrUUe)^  Colonia  (Colchester  or 
MaldoH),  Villa  Faustini,  Iciani,  Camboricnm,  Duro- 
lipons,  Durobrivae,  Causennae,  Lindum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  L  e.  Lm- 
coin.  That  ^noosfarsBi  Causennae  is  nearkf  cer- 
tain; but  the  further  identifications  of  ViUa  Faus- 
tini with  DtmmoWf  of  Idani  with  Chetterford,  and 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmanchester,  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  Caittor  or  Water-NewUm^  are 
oncertain.  Add  to  this  the  drcuitoos  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincohi  vid  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  IchUngkam 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  fbnner  place 
there  are  the  oaetra  of  CAef<er-ton  andGrant-cAecter, 
in  the  Utter  a  Camp-field,  a  i2oM-pit-field,  and  na- 
menms  Roman  remains.  Agam, — as  Horsley  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  loklingham  stands  ruiia 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.       [R.  G.  L.] 

CAMBITNII  MONTES  a  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt  Olympus  on  the  east  The 
name  of  these  moontains  contains  the  root  Bovr^. 
The  principal  pass  throogh  these  mountains  is  called 
Volustana  by  livy,  tl^  modem  pass  of  Servia. 
Leake  remarks,  that  "  in  the  word  Volustana  the 
y  represents  probably  the  B,  which  was  so  oommon 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places;  the  two 
last  syllables,  <rrai^  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  <rrci^  and  have  reference  to  the  pass,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  B«0Aov  m-trd."  (Liv. 
xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  iii. 
p.  338.) 

CAMBYSEini:.    [Albania]. 

CAMBY'SES  (Tori  or  Gori),  a  river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxici  M.,  fiowing  through  the  district  of  Cambj- 
sene,  and  felling  into  the  Cyrus  (Kw),  after  uniting 
with  the  Alazonios  (Alaean).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  b.  o.  65.  Its  water  was 
remarkable  fSnr  its  ooldneBS.  (lU.  iiL  5.  §^  6;  Plin. 
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▼i.  13.  B.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  zsxriL  S  ;  Epit  Strab. 
ap.  Hudson,  Gtogr,  Mm,  voLiL  p.  148.)  [P.S.] 

CAMBYSES  (Kofi^iJcnjf ,  Ptol  vL  2.  §  1 ;  Amm. 
Ifarc.  zxiiL  6))  a  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  which 
appears,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemj,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  locality;  but  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
aons  be  correct,  it  woold  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Anuirdos,  now  S^fid-Riid,  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(^:d,)  a  nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  cf  ircpl 

CAMEmUS.    [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (Kaui|Ao«o<ricol,  PtoL  tL  8. 

!\  12),  a  wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  bj  Karcian 
p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  DAra,  east- 
wards towards  the  Desert  [V.] 

CAMFRIAorCAME'RIUM(Kafi«p(a:  EtkKa. 
fuptyos,  Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latimn,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisd  Latini 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  (Liv.  i.  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
among  the  coloniesof  Alba  Longa,or  the  dties  fbonded 
by  Latinns  Silvius.  (Diod.  vii.  ap.Euteb.Arm,  p.  185 ; 
Origo  GenHsRom.  17.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
it  received  a  colony  from  Alba,  but  had  previonsly 
been  a  city  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a  Soman  colony  esta- 
blished tbore  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  fixim  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarquins,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Verginius, 
B.C.  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  b«  received  as  historically  true ;  at 
least  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
a^ain  appear  in  history:  and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tadtus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  £unily  of  the 
Coruncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  {Aim, 
zi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Sulpidan 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraction. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latium  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  period,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural. 
Paiombara,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  lull,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  OetmarOj  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  has  as  fiiir  a  claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abekoi,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAMERI'NUM(Ka/tap<yoi',Ptol;  Kofifpia^A^ 
pian ;  KofAiprrif  Strab. :  Eth,  Camerinus  or  Camers, 
-ertis:  Camerino)^  a  dty  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a  lofty  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flosor  (CkiaUi),  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
ci^  is  found  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
occupied  by  one  cf  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  1 15;  Oa^adAtt  viii.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Peru<da,  it  was  seized  by  Plancus  with  two  legions. 
(Appion,  B,  C,  T.  50.)  At  a  later  period,  pniably 
mder  Augustus,  its  territoiy  was  portioned  out 
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among  militaiy  colonists;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
moiiidpum,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a  tolerably  flourishing  town.  {JJb.  Colon, 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  53 ;  OreU.  Inter,  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Camestbs  are  noticed  finom  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  TTm- 
bria.  As  early  as  b.  c.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Ciminian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  ("  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bros  penetrasse  dicuntur,'*  Liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  thenu  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu^ 
liarly  fiivourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic  Thus  in  b.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  dties 
that  furnished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Sdpio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  <^  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  bdng  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (**  Camertes  cum  aequo  /oedere  cum 
Romanis  eesent,"  Liv.  xxviii.  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  ("  Camertinum  foedus  sanctiasimum  atque 
aequissimum,"  pro  Balb,  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Pint  Mar,  28)1  And  at  a  much  later  period  we 
find  the  *'Municipes  Camertes  "  themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  fur 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  (*' jure  aequo 
foederis  dbi  confirmato,**  Qruter,  Inter,  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  920). 

A  question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  also  fomid  at 
CamermOf  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  prindpally  founded  on  a  passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distingubh  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  difierent  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kofiopunp  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  the  dty  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  "  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Picenum,"  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  H(>- 
mans.  (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc;  and 
compare  Du  Theil's  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  tlie 
Camertes  among  the  '*  populi "  of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (iii.  1 4.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  tertainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camers  or  Caroars,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepsius  that  this  was  its  Unibrian 
name.  {Ttfrrhener  Peihtgerf^,^.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  (Jv  rp  Kofitprltay  x*^P<h 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  at 
Cbithtm  (x.26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.  36) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Camertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  "  ager  Camect " 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gallia  Togata) 
(jaro  SulL  19)  in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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understood  of  so  limited  adistrict  as  the  mere  teiritoiry 
of  Gamerinam.  Periiape  the  fact  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  in  different  forms  among  the  modem 
toirns  and  Tillages  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camero 
near  FoUgno^  Camerata  between  Todi  and  AmeUay 
&c^  —  may  be  a  remnant  of  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  GAHERun  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximns 
(▼i.  5.  §  I)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captiyity  by  P.  (  ?)  Claudius  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinnm ;  but  it  is  di£Scnlt  to  recon- 
cile his  account  with  the  rest  that  we  know  cf  their 
history.  Probably  Apptus  Claudius,  the  consul  of 
B.  c.  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Picenum,  is  the  person  meant  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTES.    [Cauerinum.] 

CAMICUS  (Kaiiuchs),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  Cocalns,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impr^nabla  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  long  of  Crete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod. iv.  78, 79 ;  Strab.vi.  pp.273— 279; 
Arist.  Pol  iL  10;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ka/aic<Jj;  Tzetx. 
ChU.  i.  506 — 510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (viL  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Camicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  faragediee,  now 
lo8t,calledtheKa/i<fC(oi(Athenae.iii<  p.86,  ix.  p.388; 
Soph.  fr.  299 — 304,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  204; 
Swinburne's  Travels^  vol.  iL  p.  273.)  But  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a  fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Capys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schd. 
adPind.PfftL  vi.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  afUr  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph,  Byz.  v,  ^Axpdyas ;  Vib.  SeqttesL  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  one  now 
called  Fiume  deUe  Canne,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  GirgenH;  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  SicviliaiML,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  SidL  p.  221 ;  Serra  di  Falco, 
ArU.  ddla  Si:Uia,  vd.  iiL  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Akra- 
^TM,  pp.  17, 18.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAMISA  (ra  Kd^aa),  a  fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  [E.  B.  J.J 

CAMISE'NE(Ka^u<n)i^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calupene  and  Camisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a  strong  place  Camisa,  which  was  ruined 
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in  Strabo*s  time  (p.  560).  In  another  plaee  (p.  546)r 
he  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  (Sreat  Cappadoda, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Camisene  (KafjuSwHimi  in 
Casaubon's  text).  Camisa  was  on  the  road  from 
Sebastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  firam 
Sebastia  {Sevas),  The  Camisene,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  ba^  of  the  Halys  or  KvoU  Ermak,    [G.  L.  J 

CAMMANE'NE  (Kcw^nH^),  a  division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  odls 
it  Cammanene.  Zama,  one  of  ^  towns,  is  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  Mazaca  or  Caesarria.    [G.  L.] 

CAMPAE  (Kdfjcwat,  Ptol.),  and  Cambe  in  the 
Table,  u  in  the  Plraefeotora  Gifidae  of  Cai^oda, 
16  miles  K.  or  NW.  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  place  called  £"1160.   [G.  L.] 

CAMPA'NIA  (Kafivtwia),  a  province  or  region 
of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ladnm,  on 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Sanmium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lncania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  difierent  periods.  The  Liris 
appean  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
era  boundaiy,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounda 
the  Gulf  of  Poddonia  on  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  PicBMma  (a  branch  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  pn^ieriy  so  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Campanians  appeara 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhalntants  of  the 
great  pkun,  whidi  occupies  so  large  a  porta<»i  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  include  the  pe(^e  of  the  hill 
country  about  Suessa,  Gales,  and  Teanum,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurund  and  Sididni.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  Uie  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Masisican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Smuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  tlut  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafrum  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  which  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwards  induded  in  Campania; 
though  Strabo  appeara  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
Campania  is  dearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Moms  Calucuia  N.  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, and  the  Moks  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  SE.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Samus.  Near  this  latter  point,  a  dde  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  mam  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a  lofty  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Sunentine  Promontory. 
It  b  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bojf  of  Naplet  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  that  of  Posidonia,  and  which  000- 
stituted  the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  ih»  territocy  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latt^  occupied  the  district  &  of  this 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Poeidoman  Gulf,  as  fiv 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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The  region  thus  limited  is  one  of  the  most  beaa< 
tifiil  and  fertile  in  the  world,  and  unqaestiooablj 
the  fiurest  portion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Boman 
imters  vie  with  one  another  in  celebrating  its  na- 
toral  advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beanty 
of  its  landscape,  the  sofbiess  of  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbonra.  PUny  calls  it  '*  felix  ilia 
Campania — oertamen  homanae  volaptatis.**  Floms 
is  still  more  enthusiastic:  "  Omniom  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  terrarom  polcherrima  Campaniae  plaga 
est.  Nihil  mollias  caela  Deniqne  bis  floribos  ver- 
naL  Nihil  nberins  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  cer- 
tamen  dicitnr.  Nihil  hospitaHns  marL"  Eren  the 
more  sober  Polybitis  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  abont  Capoa 
"  fundam  polcherrimom  popnli  Bomani,  caput  pecu- 
niae, pads  omamentnm,  subsidinm  belli,  fhudamentnm 
▼ectigalium,  horrenm  legionum,  solatium  annonae." 
(Pol  ill  91 ;  Strab.  y.  pp.  242, 243 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Flor.  i.  16 ;  Cvi.de  Leg.  Affr^  i.  7,  ii.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  ahnost 
unequalled  fertility,  extending'  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  b  broken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features:  the  one  a  group 
of  volcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a  broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  £.  to 
W.),  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  hills  is  the  MoNS  Gaubus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Prochyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Forum  Vulcani,  or  Soljfataraj  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Aetn.  431 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
ziL  1 33) ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  erup- 
tion in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Nuovo^  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natunU 
features  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  "  extinct  for  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  juKt  no- 
ticed,  must  have  been  at  one  period  fva  more  widely 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monfina  or 
Mte  di  Sta  Croce^  which  rises  above  Snessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aurunci  [Aurunci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  frtnn  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  frtmi  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  80  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Campi  Phlegraei:  rek  ♦Arypoia  ir«- 
Zla)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Diod.  ir.  21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tion by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Campi  Laborini  (Pirn.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  from  which  b  probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  Lemoro^  now  used  to  designate  the  whde 
district  of  Campania. 

It  b  thb  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  caUs  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (rttZiov  fH^iutviiTTorTov  rwv  &KdvrMy)y 
and  teUs  ue  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
tiie  year, — two  of  spelt  (C««<Oi  ®°®  ^  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  (\dxBafct),  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  whidi  were  employed  for  the  dntments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spdt  of  the  Campanian  |^n  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  "  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  pasta,  called  by  Strabo  x^*^^-  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,  11.  8.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soib  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Virg.  O.  u.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  b  evident  that 
the  "ager  Campanus," — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Boman  state,  was  one  of*  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  tiie  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  b  no  doubt 
that  vines  were  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  I  c),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  tiie 
hilb;  the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  Massicus  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hilb  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanks  of  Mt 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Pnteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  le&s 
dbtinguished :  that  of  Venafrom  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243 ;  Flor.  i.  1 6.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a  tolerably  luuform  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  Cumae:  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  b  inten-upted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrapt  head- 
land of  Misenum.  Between  thb  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  b  itself  (as  aheady 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coast  b  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  abo  the 
Sinus  Cumaitus  and  Putkolakus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  Puteoll, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  all  as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  (Strab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  ontiying  blands  adjoining  them :  those 
of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hilb  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Cafrxab,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous clifi^  and  waUs  of  limestone,  b  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  Surrentine  Promontoiy.  The 
shores  of  thb  beautiful  gulf,  so  uttriy  land-loeked. 
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and  opsn  mlj  to  the  mild  and  temperate  Ureezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sought  by  the  Romans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  Inxury;  and  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  bouses,  villas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
vab  between  tbem  were  so  numerous,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  cootinnous 
city.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  Tacitus  also  calls  it  *'  pnlcher- 
rimus  sinus,"  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinus  Baiahcs,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, —  that  of 
Misenum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Si- 
nuossato  Cape  Misenum,  as  farming  a  gulf  (p.  242); 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a  slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  co  a  wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Ciroeian 
Promontory  on  the  K.,  to  Cape  Misenum,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  {Isckid),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Snrrentine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  Naples^ 
but  less  deep:  thb  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanns,  Strab.  y.  p.  251 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  but  only  its  northern  shores,  as  ikr  as  the 
mouth  of  the  SiUrus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climateof  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiqui^ 
ibr  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  etkct  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unworlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  bad 
a  particular  attraction  for  the  Romans  in  tiie  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  tliey  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  whidi  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Solfatara\  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (LudL  Aein,  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  clay  {creta)  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  aUca,  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  CoUes  Leu- 
cogaei;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  formed  a  cement 
of  extraordinaiy  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puteolanum.  (Plin. 
xviiL  1 1.  s.  29,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successite  swarms  of  fnvign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)    The  earliest  of  these  revolutions  are 
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htvohred  in  great  obecnrity:  but  it  seeon,  oo  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  popcdation  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race.  An- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  Poly- 
bius,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  cmd  Ausooians : 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  further,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  as 
separate  races  which  successively  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The 
fiUlacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:  Opioant  and 
Otoams  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
there  b  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ausooians 
were  a  hnmch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absohitel  j 
identical  with  them.  [Ausonbs.]  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  these  regions 
found  them  occupied  by.  the  people  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opida  ('Oirucfa);  and  thus  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  K^n  ^  iv  *Oirurif  (vi.  4). 
At  the  same  time  we  find  numerous  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (l  e.  PeUsgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  Abeken,  Mittel 
lUUieitj  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  principally  the 
interior,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  ns 
to  prooonnoe  an  qnnion. 

The  earliest  &ct  that  can  be  pronounced  kittorioal 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cumae;  and  though 'we  certainly  cannot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chronologers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settiementi  in  Italy. 
[CuMAB.]  The  Cnmaeans  soon  extended  their 
power,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicaearchia,  Pa- 
laepolis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settiements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abelk.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  But  it  is  probable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfSect  as  is  the  information  we  have  concerning 
it.  Polybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  pUins  of  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occujned  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos- 
sessed also  those  rf  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nola ; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capua. 
(Pol.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  r.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Noh  is  oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tells  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  city  was  Vultumum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Meh^  ii.  4;  Cato,c^.  Veil 
PaL  L  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  kite  as  b.o.  471,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  ksted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a  space  apparentiy  much  too  short:  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier  (YeU.  Pat  t  c.) 
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nmy  not  improbably  have  erred  as  mach  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  pfrosperity,  but  gradually  became 
enervated  and  enfeebled  by  luxury,  so  that  tiiey  were 
luiable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbours  the  Samnites.  The  fate  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capua,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privil^es  of  citizenship 
and  a  share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  nltunately  M 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  citie3  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam- 
nite:  they  seem  to  have  constituted  fnun  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campani,  "the  people  of  the  plain."  It  is  evi- 
dently this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodorus 
HA  the  "  first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people "  (rh 
idvos  r&y  Kofiirayw  <rvif4<mif  Diod.  zii.  31 ),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  o.  440;  while,  aocordmg 
to  Livy  (iv.37),  Capua  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  B.  c.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occupation  of  Capua  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xiL  76,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  a  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constituted 
was  essentially  of  Oscan  race.  The  Samdite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a  comparatively 
small  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oican  population,  which  had  continued  to  subsist, 
though  in  a  state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a  people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conqaerorB,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  thM  the  language  of  the  Campanians  oon- 
Cinoed  to  be  Oscan:  ind^  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aumnd,  and  the 
bidicini,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  still  conUnued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia. 
and  Suessula — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city:  but  Nok  stood  aloof,  and  appean  to  have 
preserved  a  closer  connection  with  Siunnium :  while 
Nuceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  Alfatemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Romans  came  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  a  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  dty  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  81.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  yeara  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  <^  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  already  so  far  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend  in  arms  with  their 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  b.  r.  343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  fhnushed  them : 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  (dedUio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt  Gaurus, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  firom  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  viL  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  difllcult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out'  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  Manlins  and  P.  Deoius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  B.a  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '*  Falemus  ager."  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posed the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  "  dvitas  sine 
sufiragio."  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  dties  of  Cumae,  Suessula,  and  Acerrae.  (Liv. 
viiL  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  tiiis  war  for  above 
120  yean  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries :  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius,  in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  b.  g.  225,  classes  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  entmierates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.    (PoL  ii.  24.) 

The  period  frt)m  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  B.C.  340,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  grrat  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
dties  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expoee  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  thdr  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  dty  of  Palaepolis  in 
B.  c.  326,  Jed  the  ndghbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  with  Rome,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  fiiithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.g.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  m  308,  firmly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Sanmite  War.  (Liv.  viiL  22 
— 26,  ix.  28,  41 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.) 

In  B.C  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhna,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  dther  Capcui  or  Neapolis  were  inefiectual.  (Zonar. 
viiL  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a  moment  Ahaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hannibal.    Immediately  &ftcr  the  battle  of  Cannaa 
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(b.  c  216)  the  smidler  towns  of  AteUa  and  Calatia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
shortly  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capna  itself  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  (Lir.  xzii.61,zxiii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  bj  the  redaction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Naceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  npon  Neapdis  and  Nola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casilinam  was  not  redoced  till 
after  a  long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  diief  seats  cf  the  war,  and 
during  several  suocessive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  sncoete:  but  the  resdt  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  fitvourable  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Bomans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
B.  a  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capna,  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
more  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  'time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  cth^  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges;  but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latinm.     (/>e  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
prorince  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum:  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julius  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  fitvour  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 
(Appian.  J9.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  dvil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  c.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only70companion8 
fixmn  Capua,  took  refuge  on  Mt  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  J9.  C  L  1 1 6 ;  Plut  Crau.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  thu  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
&vourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  place  of 
luxurious  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauli:  but  tiie  neighbourhood  df  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentum  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  were  sur- 
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rounded  with  an  almost  continuoui  range  of  palaces* 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a  time  a  violent  shock  to  this  pros- 
perity; but  the  natural  advantages  of  tlus  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  Campania 
together  with  Latinm  constituted  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a  kter  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventum,  with  the  extensive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  otiier 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  die  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Fin^ 
Region  of  Augustus.  Hence  we  find  the  "  Civi- 
tates  Campaniae,"  as  given  in  the  Liber  Colonianira 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latium,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Aecae. 
(/<«».  AnL  p.  Ill;  /^  Hier.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  •  sepaimted  from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  Poll  Te^Hcw,  24;  Not 
Dign.  iL  pp.  63, 64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su- 
perseded that  of  Latium;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
imitanoes,  came  to  designate  Latium  exduaivelj/f  or 
the  countiy  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Cam^pagna  di  Roma, 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ;  it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ;  but  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.  (Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17  ;  Pellegrini, 
Diicorti  della  Campania^  vol.  i.  p.  45—85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
exbtence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a  fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  efleminate  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  first  appear  as  early  as  b.  a  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiiL  44 — 62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9,  58,  xvi  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathocles, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  fermidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [BIamsbtini],  were  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherous 
conduct  by  which  the  Samnites  had  originally  made 
themselves  mastexB  of  Capua;  and  even  a  Cam- 
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pftnmn  legion  in  the  Roman  serricc  was  gnilty  of 
the  same  crime,  and  possessed  itself  of  Rhc^om  by 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitante^  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1)2;  Dionys.  xix.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  otMerred  by  Niebnhr,  that  these  formidable 
mercenaries  were  not  exdosiYely  nadves  of  Cam- 
pania, but  were  recruited  also  from  the  Samnites 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabellian  and  Oscan  origin. 
(IGebohr,  toL  iii.  p.  U2,  note  21 1.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campanians,  from  their 
being  so  mixed  a  race,  had  probably  less  marked 
pecijdiarities  of  character  than  the  Samnites  or 
Etmscans.  The  works  of  art  disooTtred  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almost 
exclusively  Greek.  The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  rases  discovered  tlwre 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast.  On 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  that  the  Utter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  late  period.  It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Niebuhr  observes  (yd.  L  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  anuog  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can rale,  t£>ugh  tlus  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.  Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  VuLTURNUS,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samnium,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venafirum ;  it 
traverws  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
formed  the  limit  between  the  ^'Ager  Campanus," 
the  proper  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falernus  on  the  N.  It  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinum,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  iJl 
times  a  point  of  importance.  The  Luus,  which 
originally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  was  hj  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
chided  wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a  Campanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  Sayo,  a  small  and  sluggish  stream  (piffer 
Savo,  Stat.  I^v.  iv.  3.  66;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  Sawme,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vultumus.  A  few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Clahius,  in  ancient 
ttmes  a  more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Loffno,  The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  firom  that  of  a  small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  Pairia  (the 
Litema  Palus),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Lxtbrnus.  (Liv.  xxxiL 
29;  Strab.  t.  p.  243.)  The  Skbbthus  or  Sbbb- 
THis,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolis,  can 
be  DO  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
tho  P<mte  delta  Maddalma,  a  liUle  to  the  £.  of  the 
modern  dty  of  Nij^pHet^  and  is  thence  commonly 
known  as  the  FimM  delta  Maddatena.  The 
Veskbis,  which  is  roentiooed  as  flowing  not  tar 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viiL  9 ;  Vict  de  Vir. 
IIL  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, must  have  been  a  very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  is  lost  The  Smucnub,  still  called  SamOy 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennmes  near  the 
modera  city  of  Samo,  between  Nola  and  Nocera,  is 
a  more  considerable  stream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (quae  rigat 
aequora  Samns,  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  observes, 
aUows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  U.S. 29.) 

The  prindpal  mountains  of  Campania  have  aheady 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfii  of  Naples  and  SatemOf  and 
rises  above  CasteUanutre  to  a  height  of  near  5000 
foet,  was  called  in  andent  times  the  Mons  Lacta- 
B108  (Casdod.  Ejk  xL  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
StabiiM,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabias.]  Several  of  tlio 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  ydcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaurus  was  the  prindpal,  were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Colus 
Lbucooaxus  between  Pnteoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29),  and  the  Movs  Pausilypus  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  dty,  have 
been  preserved  tons. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Ayebnus  is  a  vdcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hdlow  of  a  crater ;  the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Sudi 
were  the  Literna  Palus,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Pairia ;  and 
the  AcHERUSiA  Palus,  now  Logo  di  FwarOj  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cumae.  The  Lncrine  Lake 
(Lacus  Lucrinus)  was,  in  fact,  merdy  a  portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction;  simikr  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misennm,  which  is  now  called  the 
Mare  Morto, 

The  prindpal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Aex ARU,  PROCHTTA,  and  Caprsae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  prindpal  df  these  is  Nesis,  still 
called  Niiiduy  oppodte  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Paudlypus;  itsc^  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vdcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  farmer  activity.  (Lucan.  vL  90.) 
Meoaris,  called  by  Statins  Mboaua,  appears  to 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Caetet  dklV  Uovo^ 
close  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Euploea  (Stat  Silv. 
iii.  1,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Nigida  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
dell^auareUosDAIaGojola.  [Neapolis.]  South 
of  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  and  £King  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sirekusae  Insular,  or  the  Islanda 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  Li  GiML 

The  towns  and  dties  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  from  the  frontier  of 
Latium  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Vul- 
TURKUM  at  the  mou^  of  the  river  of  the  samo 
name,  Liternum,  and  Cumae  ;  Muenum  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediatdy 
within  it  Bauli,  Balae,  and  Puteoli,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Neatous,  Hekculameum, 
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Pompeii,  Stabiab,  and  Surrentum;  beudes 
which  we  find  menticm  of  Retinaf  now  Retina^  at 
the  foot  of  ML  Vesnvias  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16),  and 
Aequa,  still  called  Equa^  a  yillage  near  VicOy  about 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Surrentoni.  (Sil. 
Ital.  V.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  kst  places 
ranked  as  towns;  thej  were  included  among  the 
populous  villages  or  ffici  that  lined  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  were:  Vknafruic  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Yultumns,  the  most  northerly  dty  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Samnium;  Tbanum  at  the 
foot  of  wfi  mountains  of  the  Sididni  and  Aurund; 
SuBSSA  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
iind  Cales  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teanum  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Trrbula,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mons  Calli- 
cula,  and  Forum  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  dte. 
Urbana,  where  Sulla  had  established  a  colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinuessa  and  Casi- 
linum ;  and  Caedia,  a  mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6  miles  from  Sinuessa.  Aurunca,  the  andent 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultumus  were  Casilinum  (im- 
mediatdy  ou  that  river),  Capua,  Calatia,  Atblla, 
AcERRAE,  SuEssuLA,  NoLA,  Abblla,  and  Nu- 
CKRiA,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Alfatbrna. 
The  site  of  Taurania,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  b  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Uyrium  or  Hyrina,  a 
dty  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  PicBNTun  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
offioUl  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Saler- 
ifUM  and  Marcina  on  the  coast  of  the  Poddonian 
Gulf,  and  Picentia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentmo.  Eburi  {Eboli)^  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silarus,  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lucania.     (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  1.5.) 

Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appius  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Bome  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventum 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  [Via  Appla.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  sea  shore,  to  Casi- 
linum, and  thence  to  Capua ;  from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventum.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territoiy  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3  miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Campanus.  (7<mi.  Bier.  p.  6 1 1 ; 
Tab.  PetU.)  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Campania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinum  in  Latium  by 
Teanum  and  Cales  to  Casilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Capua  by  Nola  and 
Nuceria  to  Salemum,  was  a  part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rh^um,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
nrobable  that  he  was  a  praetor  of  the  name  of  Popi- 
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Hub.  [jFoBUM  Popiui.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capua 
to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  by  Hercnlaneam  and 
Pompeii  to  Nuceria,  where  it  joined  the  preceding; 
while  another  brandi  quitted  it  at  Pompdi  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Surrentum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statins  (SOv.  iv.  3)  was  constructed  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
l^nessa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Putedli  to  Nea- 
polis. There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  fleoriahing 
conditioQ  of  Campania  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  m  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
thdr  sucoesdve  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  IIL  (Mommaen,  Inmr.  Neap, 
pp.  340, 341.) 

Concerning  the  topography  of  Campania,  see 
Pellegrini,  DiacorH  ddla  Campcmia  Fdio^  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  tlie 
common  run  of  Italian  topographers.  His-anthori^ 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  Romanelli.  (Topo- 
grafia  htorica  del  Regno  di  NapoU,  vol  iii.) 

There  exist  cdns  witii  the  name  of  lite  Cam- 
panians  and  Greek  legends  (KAMIXANON),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sicily  at  EnteUa  and  other  dties.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscriptioa 
KAMnANO  (or  sometimes  KAnnANO),  which 
certainly  bel(Hig  to  Campania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Nwn.  VeLAnecd,  p.  19 ; 
Millingen,  Nurniem,  de  ritaUe,  p.  1 40.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  LABORINI.     [Campi  Phlegraei.] 

CAMPI  MACRI(Maicf>orK(^iroi,  Stiab.),ap]ace 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Re- 
gium  and  Mutina.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small 
town  (o.  p.  216),  where  a  great  &ir  (voy^Tupcs) 
was  hdd  every  year:  and  Varro  nodces  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  laige  cattle  and  bheep  fiiir,  the  neigh' 
bouring  plains  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  the  excellence  of  thdr  wool. 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.)  But  this 
fair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  soon  after; 
for  a  curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculanemn, 
dated  in  A.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited. (OrdL/nMT.  3115;  Cavedoni,  Marmi 
Modenetiy  p.  60.)  It  b  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a  tiown  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a  collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Campi  Macri  was  origi- 
nally  given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  frtxn 
Mutina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  poe- 
sesdon  of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xlL  18,  xlv.  12.)  Cdumella  also  speaks  of 
the  "  Macri  cam|H,"  not  as  a  particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Panna  and  Mutina.  (R.R. 
vii.  ■  2.  §  3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magreda^  on  the  banks  of  the  SecckHoy  about  8 
miles  from  Modena^  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
dent name.    (Cavedom,  2.  c.  p.  62.)     [E.  H.  B.l 

CAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (r^  «Ac7pa2d  w4la) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
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the  aeigbbonrin^  cotmtay,  which  gavs  rise  to  tiie 
fiU>Ie  of  the  giants  being  buried  beneath  it  (Strab.  r. 
p.  245;  Diod.  v.  7iy,  thoogh  others  derived  it  from 
the  firequent  waxB  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was-  in 
earlj  times  the  scene,  on  aocomit  of  its  great  fer- 
tility.  (PoK  iii.  91;  Strab.  I.  e.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phl^raean^  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  STnonj- 
mons  wiOx  what  were  called  in  his  time- the  €ampi 
Labobini,  or  Laboriab;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  hare  had  a  more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  eonfined,  according  to  Plinj,  to  the  part 
of  the  pl«n  bonaded  bj  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  from  Cumae  and  from  PnteoH  to  €apna. 
(Plin.  iii.  5^  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probabfy  never  a  local 
term,  bnt  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  neighbonrhood  of  Comae.  Hence  Silios 
Italicns  calls  the  Bay  of  Buae  and  Pnteoli  '*  PUe- 
graei  sinns"  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xiL  143)^  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phl^iTaaan  giants  with  the  vokanio  j^enomena  of 
the  Forom  Vnlcani  or  Soifatcu^         [£.  H.  B.} 

CAMPI  RAUDII,  or  CAMPUS  KATTDIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marins  and  Catnlns  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.a  lOl.  Bnt  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  pkce  where  it  was  fought  is  very  imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras  and  VeHeius,  who  have  preserved  to 
ns  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (*'in  pa- 
tentisBimo,  quern  Randium  vocant,  campo,"  Flor, 
iii.  3.  §  14;  "  in  campis,  quibus  nomen  erat  Rau- 
diis,"  VelL  Pat  iL  12;  Vict  <fc  F»r.  /fl.  67), 
afibrd  no  due  to  its  situation.  Orosius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16)^  leaves  us 
whoDy  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
withont  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marias  as  the  field  of 
battle,  caUs  it  the  plain  about  Veroellae  (rh  wt^iov 
rh  irtfA  BcpKcAXof,  Pint  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  exphun  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Atbesis, 
where  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Veroellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rqected  Platarch's  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  have  taken  ptece  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  IVAnviUe  would  transfer  it  to 
mdf  a  small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Sesia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
theE. 

According  to  Walckenacr,  a  part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  the  Pt^H  di  Rd,  and  a  small  stream 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggiay  which  is, 
however,  a  common  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Ixnnbardy.  About  half  way  between  VercelU  and 
Mortara,  is  a  large  villi^e  called  Rcbio  or  RobHo. 
Cluver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  Randii  Campi:  the  point  has  been  fiilly 
diacQSsed  by  Walckenaer  in  a  memou:  inserted  in  the 
Memoiret  de  VAcadhtie  des  Intcriptioru  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373 ;  see  also  Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  235 ;  FAnvillc,  Geogr.  Anc.  p  48).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VETERES,  a  place  in  Lucania,  which, 
according  to  Livy  (xxv.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  212),*though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventnm.  He  gives  us  no  further  due  to  its 
situation  than  the  vagne  ezpresdon  "in  Lucanis;" 
and  it  is  impossible  te  fix  it  with  aay  certainty.'  The 
resembhnee  of  same  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a  place  called  Vietri^  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potema  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagrth 
(Romanelli,  vol.  I  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPODU'KUM  (Kafte69owoy)f  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelida.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
deUcomm,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem  Kemp- 
faM,  on  the  river  /fier.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  258 ;  Vita  S.  Magni,  c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPCNI,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the  Bi- 
gtrre,  [G.  L.] 

CAMPSA.    [Cbossaka;] 
CAMPUS  DIOMEDIS.     [Cakxjstum.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULA'BIUS.    [Tarraco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCATilUa     [Emporiae.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTAHIUS.  [Carthago  Nova.} 
CAMPUS  STELLATIS.    [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a  tributary  of  Uie  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.     [Achelous.] 
'  CAMULODUOTM.     [CoiX)WiA.] 

CAMU'NI  (Ka;ioSyot),  an  Al|nne  people,  who  in> 
habited  the  valley  of  the  Ollins  (Oglio),  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  bead  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  (Logo  d7  heoy  This  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  Vol  CamonicOjis  one  of  the  most 
extmsive  on  the  Itidian  side  of  the  Alps,,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  teUs  us  that  the  Camuni 
ware  a  tribe  of  Euganean  race;  wbile  Strabo  seckons 
them  among  the  Rhaatians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuii  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus:  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  ('*  finitimis 
attributi  mnnidpiis,"  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;^  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  formed  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptioBS  of  the  "Res  Publica  Cc.- 
munorum."  (Orell.  liiMr.  652, 3789.)  Inthekter 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  iii 
Rhaetia.  [E.H.B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantas.  Identified — 
though,  perhaps,  on  iasuffident  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodnnum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cahbo- 
DUNUM.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Koya).  1.  A  village  of  G&lilee,  tlie 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  mkacle.  (S.  John^  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  his  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
his  conmiand  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
Sepphoris.  (  F»to,  §  16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kephr 
Kenna,  1^  hour  NE.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
modem  travellers  as  the  representative  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a  site  3  mifts  north  of  Sepphoris  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  et-Buttauf;  where,  a  little 
cast  of  Kephr  Menda^  are  still  found  oti  a  hill  side 
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ruins  of  an  extensive  village,  to  wfakb  a  wavering 
and  uncertain  load  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kana,    (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  p.  204 — 207.) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  viHage  of 
this  name  not  fax  from  Jericho,  ^i^iere  the  armj  of 
Antiochos  Dionysos  perished  with  hanger  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B.  /.  L  4.  §  7,  comp. 
Ant.  ziii.  15.  §  1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  ia  his  war  with  Antigonns.  (B.  J.  L  17. 
§5.)  [Q.W.3 

CANAAN.    [PALABsrnrA.] 

CANAE  (Ki£rai:  Eih.  KamZbf),  a  small  place 
founded  by  the  Locri  of  Cynns  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  opposite  to  the  most  sonthem  part  of  Le^xM, 
in  a  district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arginnsae  isbmds  northward,  and  to 
the  promontoiy  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  place  is  called  Cane  by  Mela  (I  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  mined  place  (v.  32):  be 
also  mentions  a  river  Canaens;  but  he  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
with  Antiechns  <b.<;.  190,  191),  the  Boman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Ganae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  rampart  <Liv.  xzzvi  45, 
xxxviL  8.) 

MeU  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ^vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  theCaicus,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  orCanae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615, 581, 584)  calls  the  promontoiy,  is,  accord* 
log  to  Mm,  100  stadia  from  EUua,  and  Elaea  is  12 
stadia  ftom.  the  Caicus,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Leo- 
tum,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Qnlf  of  Adramyttium, 
of  which  gulf  the  Coif  of  Elaea  is  apart  Hethere- 
fore  deariy  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Eh^a.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  he  says,  "'  From  Lectum  to  tiie  river  Caicus, 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assus,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Elaeatlc  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  isUnd 
of  the  Lesbians."  Again,  he  says,  ^  The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
south  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  levd  of  the 
Caicus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis.''  This  is 
all  very  confused;  for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  south 
of  Elaea.  Kela,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane;  Pliny  does  the  same;  and  Ptolemjr's 
(v.  2)  Caeiie  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 
The  promontoiy  then  is  Cti^pe  Coiom',  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Strabo's  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  haive  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  dear  conception  of  what  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  hotfa  a  mountain  tract  and  a  promon- 
toiy. The  old  name  was  Aegft  (Afya),  as  Stsabo 
remarks,  and  he  finds  fault  wiUi  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Aeg&  (Afya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  "  goat "  (comp.  Steph.  *.  v.  Afyrf),  or  Aex  (Alj^). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwards  tlie  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groskurd's  Sttabo  (vol.  ii. 
p.  601).  [G.L.] 

CANARIA.      [FOBTUNATAK  brsuLAK.] 


CANDIDIANA. 

CANAS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Caodyba.    [Cakdyba.]         [G.  L.] 

CANASIS  (KoMiirtf,  Arrian,  Jnd,  29),  a  small 
port  on  the  shore  «f  Gedrosia  to  which  tbo  fleet  of 
Nearohus  came.  Vincent  identifies  it  with  a  small 
place  called  Tie,  The  country  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  neaxly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought  (ViooeBt,  Voyage  ofNear- 
c*ii»,vol.Lp.267.)  [v.] 

CANASTRAEUM  (KoMurrpcuor,  KcCnurrpov: 
Eth,  KaMurrpaibf:  Cape  PaUurt)^  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsuk  of  Pallene.  (Herod.  viL  123; 
Thuc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  599 ;  PtoL  iii.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  11 ;  Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mel.  iL  3.  §  1 ;  Leake,  NorHem  Greece,  voL 
in.  p.  156.)  [E.B.J.] 

CANATfi  (KaMinr,  Arrian,  Ind,  29),  a  desert 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canasts  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  seme  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontoiy  of  Gcdnm, 
(Vincent,  Vo^foffe  o/Nearchm,  vol.  i.  p.  269.    [V.] 

CANATHA  (KdroOa).  In  Joeephus  {AnL  xv. 
5.  §  1),  KdMoBa  is  a  various  reading  for  Kayo,  and 
is  apparently  the  same  place  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (L  19.  §  2)  the  reading  is  KitmBa  rris  KolAiys 
^vpias,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Plmy 
(v.  18)  mention  a  city  of  that  name  in  Coelesyria, 
which  the  hitter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolis.  [G.  W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.     [Gajwahi.] 

CANDACE  (Kayddinr,  lad.  Char.  p.  8),  a  town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Foihifler  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotaoe  (Kordmi)  in  Pto- 
lemy^vi  17.  §  8),  hut  gives  no  reasonfor  this  sumM>- 
sition,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture.  [V.J 

CANDARA(lUU8apa:  £<AKay8afnfr<(f),apkce 
^  in  Paphhigonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  a 
viUage  Thariba.**  (Steph.  B. «.  v.)  This  is  a  quota, 
tion  from  some  geoggapher,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schoeni.  Stephanus 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Candarene. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  periiaps  Candara 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDABI  (K<£y8c^<,  PtoL  vi.  12.  §  4),  a  tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  Tliey  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi  26)  in  oonnection  with  the  Choresmii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  £.  of  the  Khaream 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhlbas,  a  tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  MahabbiUttt.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (K(iv5a<ra),  a  fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing  to  Stephanus  («.  v.)  who  quotes  the  1 6th  book 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  name 
Kap9a4rt6s,  [G.  L.] 

CANDATU  (Kap9at>0ui,  HieroeoL  Itin. ;  Pout 
Tab.;  Elbat»dH%  a  mountain  of  Slyria.  The 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrrhachinm,  crossed 
this  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  Genusus  and  the  kke  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  this  Via  Candavia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  323.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  33  ;  comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  iii.  7  ;  Caes.  B,  C.  iii. 
79;  Sen.  Ep,  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (^Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii  p.  280)  found  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CANDIDIA'NA  (Kai^(8teu/d)>  a  fort  on  the  Da- 
nube in  Lower  Moesia,  in  which  a  detachment  of 
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light  troops  was  garriaoDed.  (Proeop.  de  Aed.  iv»  7 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  223.)  It  was  aitiiated  near  the  modem 
KUimam,  and  was  perhi^  the  same  place  as  the 
Kigriniana  of  the  Tab.  Pent  andt  the  Geog.  Bav. 
(iy.  7).  [L.  &] 

CA'NDII>UM  PROMONTWUUM  (i2a#^ 
Ahiadj  C.  Blomoty:  all  three  names  meaning  WkiHe)^ 
a  lofty  headland  of  duUk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zengitana  in  Airioa,  N.  of  Hippo  Begins, 
and  lonning  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinns  Hippo- 
nenais.  (Mda,L7.  §2;  Flin.  y. 4.  s.  3 ;  SoUn.27; 
Shaw,  Trtwh  in  Barbary,  p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  H  for  Liy7*8  Puixthrum  Promontobium, 
where  Scifdo  laaded;  bnt  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  ApoLums  Promontobium.         [P.  S.1 

CA'NDYBA  (Kdt^viai  Eth,  KorJi^eA),  atowa 
in  Lyda  (Pliu.  y.  27)  with  a  forest  Oenium  near  it. 
Its  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  place  called  Gtm- 
devoTf  east  of  the  Xanthos,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  (Spratf s  XjfCM,  yoL  L  p.  90v  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  eyidenoe 
o!  the  identity  of  the  places;  bat  »  Gredc  inscrip- 
tion oontaining  the  Ethnic  name  Kwf9v€tvs  was 
oopied  on  the  spot  Some  of  the  rock  tombs  are 
beantifnUy  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Lydan  characters  was  found.  The-fbrest  of  Oenium 
"^  probably  may  be-  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  aboye  the-dty.'* 
A  coin  procured  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  KAifi>  (so  in  Spratt's  Zffcm,  yoL  k  p.  95) 
on  it  In  the  MSB.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  nid,  is 
KMiv€€iy  but  this  is  a  yeiy  slight  yariation,  arising 
iipom  the  confosionof  two  similar  lettere.  In  the  old 
Latin  yersion  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.      [6.LJ) 

CANE.     [Camab.] 

CANE  (K4y}})^  an  emporium  and  promoacory  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Adra- 
mitae  (Ptd.  yL  7.  §  10),  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
country,  identified  by  lyAnyille  with  Cava  Canim 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Wellstead  and  Capt  Haines  find  at 
Hitmm  Ghorcb^  "  a  square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  yeiy  steep  sides.**  ^'^It  aj^pears 
to  have  beea  fonnerly  insulated,  although  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  isSmms."  At 
its  base,  **  which  is  a  dark,  greyish-cok)ured,  compact 
limestonty"  are  xoins  of  numerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  aad  rains  are  thkkly  scattered  alcmg  the 
slope  of  thfr  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north-eastern  sidsj 
where  the  hiQ,  for  one*third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  moderate  acclivity.  A  very  narrow  pathway, 
cut  in  the  rook  along  the  fistoe  of  the  hill,  in  azigzag 
directioB,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  ruins;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
so  kmg  baffled  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  They, 
are  **  OB  the  smooth  &ce  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  oae-thiid  the  ascent  from  the  top. . . .  The  cha- 
racters are  2|  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  can  and  regularity.**  (Wellstead's  TroMdt  in 
Arabia^  yoL  ii.  pp.  421—426,  cited  with  Capt 
Haines's  MS.  Joonud  in  Forster's  Arabia^  vol.  ii 
pp.  183^191,.  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CANETHUS.    [Chalcis.] 

CANGI,  a  people  of  Britam,  against  whom  Osto- 
rius  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Iceni  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  been  efiected,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  0^  ductus  in  Cango$  cxercitus 
— vastati  agri — ^jam  ventum  baud  pxxnil  mari  quod 
Hibemiam  insulam  aspectat,  Tac  Ann,  xil.  32). 
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This  was  a.  zk  50,  during  the  JSrtt  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  IccnL  Ptdemy  has  a  Can- 
canorvm  (^Ganganartim)  ProtMtUoritmy  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  a  town  called  Camco.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  NoHHm  called  ComeamgiL 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tadtus. 
The  Canca  civiUm^  is  unknown;  tiie  Qmmifanorum 
Pivm.  is  aheadland of  NoHk  Wales;  the  ComcangU 
are  generally  fixed  in  Wetknovdand.  Ptolemy's 
promontory,  however,  is  the  aeasest  AU  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  hiy  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  MomtmeiUa  Brikumica  pkces  them  in  So-^ 
mertet  North  WaU*  is  a  likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  difierent  statements  of 
Tadtus  in  respect  to  Britain,seeCou>inA.  [R,G.L.] 

CANim  CAMPI,  a  district  of  Bhaetia  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  GrattbUndten,  (Amm. 
Marc  zv.  4 ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Pa$ujf.  Maior.  376; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CANIS  FLUMEN,  a  river  of  Arabia  mentk»ed 
by  Pliny  (vi  28.  s.  32^  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  Lar  fluvius  **  of  Ptdemy  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gul^  now  called  the  2iar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  Bivar.  {Gtog,  o/APoik  vol.  it  pp.222, 
236.>  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  pkces 
mentiinied  by  the  classical  geographns  arises  from 
the  &ct,  that  they  sometimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  woed  with  which 
they  were  fiuniliar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  change 
the  orthography  iaorder  to  form  a  morepronounoeable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenienoe  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characten  de- 
terred Stnbo  (xy..p..  il04)from  a  minute  description 
of  the  geqgraiJiy  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a  comparison  of  the  aodent  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula^  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographere,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  ou&e  of  the  coast  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coest 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  BasKetb  (i.  e.  Cape 
Bog)  a  little  east  of  Bitean  Ghorab;  and  Bms 
Aha$m  a  little  west  of  Bae^Hadd  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Cauis 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flnmen*  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  **  Dog 
river,**  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
"  Cynos  flumen  "  (in^of  w&rofios).  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  coi^eoture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  **  Canis 
flumen  **  Pliny  places  the  "  Beigodi  **  and  the  "  Ca- 
tharrd;**  the  former  have  been  already  found  (t.  v.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  *'  Canipsa  dvitas."  (K^t^ 
w^Ais)  next  to  the  river's  seurces.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  ^  €anis  flumen  **  was  named  by 
PHny,  from  Canipsa^  which  stood  near  it     [G.  W.] 

CANNAE  (Kdyvai,  Strab.  et  al.  Komx,  Polyb.: 
Eth,  Cannensis  t  Canoe),  a  small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  6  miles  from  its 
month,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Bomans  by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  2 1 6.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  Uie  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  sinall  hill  about  8  miles 
from  Canota  (Canusium),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
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foaght  on  the  banks  of  the  Aofidos  m  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  much  qoesticm  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  localitj  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  B6me  on  the  S.  of  the  river :  and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Garthap- 
ginian  armies  have  been  interpneted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Poljbius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefiillj  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livj,  thoo^ 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  oontradictory  to  it. 
The  other  accounts  of  the  battle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  questiiHi. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  seized  on 
Oannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Romans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  iil  107;  Liv.  xxii.  48.)  The 
Roman  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy :  but  the  next  day  Varro 
insbted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Anfidns,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a  smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal.  <Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aofidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  font- 
able  at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  oSor 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  the  ritfer  with  the  main  body  of 
his  ibrces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  army 
in  a  fine  faucing  the  south,  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  wl  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Anfidus,  and  this 
is  tibe  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne's 
Travels f  vd.  i.  pp.  167 — 172 ;  Chaupy,  DSoouv.  de 
la  Maison  dHorace^  vol.  iiL  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
frxnn  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  {^HisL  des  Campagnes 
d'Annibal,  vd.  ii  p.  9—34,  48 — 57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a  body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
fi}rce,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  Gellius  (v.  17 ;  Macrob:  SaL  i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  «time  mudi  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.    (Fischer,  Horn.  ZeiUafdn^  p.  89.) 
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circumstance  that  Polybius  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian, 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vulturnus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxiL  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vulturaus  is  the  same  with  the  Eurus,  or  S£. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Sciroceo^  which  often  sweei« 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence : 
hence  this  drcnmstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
writers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
fiued  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  "exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a  veiy  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  their  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  This  bend 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannoni's 
m^  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality ;  and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a  battle  of  such  magnitude :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  **  The  scone  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pesxo  di  Sangue^  the  *  Field 
of  Blood ;' "  but  other  writers  assign  a  more  recent 
origin  to  this  appeUation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modem  historians,  in- 
cluding Araoki.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adopted  Swinburne's  view,  and  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  ab^  described.  (^Vortrdge  iiber  R$m,  Ges- 
chichUj  vol.  ii.  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  Urns  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  the 
pbiin  on  the  right  bank  <^  the  Aufidus  is  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannae 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  t  c;  Swinburne,  I  c.) 
These  hills  are  ver^  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
slopmg  sides,  which  would  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  dear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail :  it  is  gdIj  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  information  ocmceming 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Florus,  "  Apuliae  ignobilis 
vicus,"  and  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  C«- 
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PLAK  OF  CANNAK. 

A.  First  camp  of  the  Romani. 

B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forces ; 
called  the  larger  camp. 

0.  The  smaller  do. 

o^  Camp  of  Hannibal. 

B.  Scene  of  the  actual  battle. 

p.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae. 

o.  Canusium. 

H.  Bridge  of  Canusium. 

KK.  The  Auadui. 

nusinm.  Bat  its  name  occnrs  again  during  the 
Social  War,  b.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosoonins  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatias.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  62.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  still  a  fortress ; 
and  Pliny  ennmerates  the  Gannenses  ^  noUIes  dade 
Romana"  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apolia 
(iii.  11.  s.  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to 
have  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages, 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  centmy.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
CoiMW,  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  vaults,  in  themselves  of  little  interest  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Poezo  di 
EmUio,  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (R(Hnanelli,  vol  iL  p.  273 ;  Vaudonconrt, 
/.  c.  p.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAKNAR  (C.  Qmlates),  a  headhmd  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  Abyk  and 
Rusaddi,  50  M.  P.  from  the  hitter.  {Ittn,  AnL 
p.  11.)  [P.S.] 

GANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Insula 
Batavorum,  and  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Batavi,  or  only  a  division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  JVufn- 
land,  Delftlandf  and  SchUland;  but  Walckenaer, 
who  extends  \he  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a  place 
called  Zandwoort,  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Canninefiates.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
wiUi  some  variations.  The  Canninefates  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
Pat.  iL  105),  according  to  Velleios,  who  places  them 
in  Qermania;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 


from  snch  an  expression  as  to  thor  limits.  The 
Canninefates,  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  VitelHus  (Tac 
HisL  iv.  15 — 79),  under  the  command  of  Civilis. 
[Batavorum  Insula.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANOTUS  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i. 
5.  §  13;  Kayomoj.  Steph.  B.  p.  355  s.  v.;  Herod,  ii. 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xviL  p.  800  seq.; 
Scylax,  pp.  44,  51 ;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  6 ;  Eustath.  ad 
DioMfs.  Perieg,  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Supp.  312;  Caes. 
B.  Alex.  25;  Tvg.  Qeorg.  iv.  287 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Senec.  Epist,  51 ;  Tac  Arm,  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c.:  Eth.  KwM€iTrjs;  Adj.  Kovcv- 
ftic<^j,  fern.  Kayw€is)j  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  ia 
lat.  31^  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  with 
Aiexandreia,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  dty.  It  stood  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Canobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilub],  and  adjacent  to  the 
CanolHO  canal  (Kaytt€iK^  8i£/>i;|,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800). 
In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  captal  of  the 
nome  Menelaltes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Aiexandreia,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Canobus  the  ancient  geographers  (Scylax ;  Conon. 
NarraL  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  Schol.  in  Diet.  Cretens.  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundaiy  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.'  According  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Canobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelans,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appellation  to  the  god  Canobus — 
a  ptcher  with  a  human  head — who  was  worshipped 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Comp.  Nicand.  Thtriac. 
312.)  At  Canobus  was  a  temple  of  Zeus-Canobus, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a  much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapis. 
(Pint.  /«.  et  Osir.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
foreigners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a  hybrid  Copto-Hellenic 
population,  Canobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Hermahy  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  oC 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingen.  (Herod,  ii.  113;  PHn.  xlL  51.)  The 
decline  of  Canopus  began  with  the  rise  of  Aiexandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  frxmiAboukir.  (I>enon,  Voyage  enEgypte,  p. 42 ; 
Champollion,  VEggpte,  voL  ii.  p.  258.)    [W.B.D  ] 

CANCyNIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  frtnn  Camuloduntmi,  and  12  from 
Caesaromagus;  the  road  being  from  Venta  loenorum 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  to  London).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Camelodunum  and  Colomia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  tmder  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Colonia.]  North  Fambridge  is  "Hon- 
ley's  locality  for  Canonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kdvedon  that  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (Kwriipios  ^KtayS^: 
Bay  of  Biscay),  the  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Cantabri  on  the  latter 
coast  (Clandian.  xxix.  74;  PtoL  iL  6.  §  75,  viii. 
4.  §2.)  [P.S.] 

C^TABRAS,  a  river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vL  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Htdraotbs,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  the  name 
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leaves  little  donbt  that  Plinj  bad  beard  of  the  AcB- 
8UfB8  by  its  Indian  name  Chandrabaghm,  and  fl«t 
of  this  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  tbe  Sahdabal  of  Ftolcroj  (vii.  I.  §§ 
26,  27,  42>  [P.  &] 

CANTA'BSIA  (Karraipla),  tlie  coontiy  of  the 
CANTABRI  (KdyraSpot ;  sing.  Kdmaipos,  €an- 
taber.  Adj.  Cantabricas),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra* 
conensis,  abont  the  middle  ot  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  mountains  that  ran  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself^ 
in  the  £.  of  AtturiaSj  and  the  N.  of  Bwgos^  Pa- 
lenciat  and  Toro,  They  and  their  nttghboars  on 
the  W.,  the  Astores,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsola  that  submitted  to  the  Boman  joke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inbaj[)itants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  0,  iiL  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  Uter 
writers  (Liv.  EpiL  xlviii.;  Jnv.  xv.  108  compared 
with  93).  But  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  eoaqnest  giv«  their  position  more  exactly,  as  £. 
of  the  Astores,  the  boundary  b6ing  the  river  Salia 
(MeU,  iiL  1),  snd  W.  of  the  Autiigones,  Varduli,  and 
Vascones.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167,  ««  <dib,;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
8. 4,  iv.  20.  s.  34 ;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §§6, 51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  miest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsuhi, — "  savage  as  wild  beasts,"  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iiL  pp.  155,  166 ;  comp.  SiL  ItaL  iiL  329,  361 ; 
Hot.  Carm,  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  BvO.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agri|^  B.  o.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  <^  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dioii<!ass.  liiL  25, 
29,  Uv.  5, 11, 20;  Strab.iiL  pp.  156,164,287,821; 
Horat  Carm.  iL  6.  2,  11. 1,  iiL  8.  28;  Flor,  iv.  12, 
5 1 ;  Liv.  zzviii.  12 ;  Suet  OcUtv.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
impeiiect;  Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  Jceep  them 
in  restraint  by  strong  garrisons  (Stiab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  afforded  *  refuge  to  Spanish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration;  and 
their  anooaqoerable  spirit  survives  in  the  BtuquMf 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Fold,  Htmdbooh  ^Spam,  p.  554,  folL) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  however,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a  OMSt 
difficult  problem;  the  most  probable  opmion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  voa  Humboldt,  Urbew^kner 
von  Hi^anieUt  BerUn,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentions  a  tradition  which  derived  them  from 
lAcoBJan  settkeB,  of  the  period  of  the  Trqjan  war. 

Under  the  Boman  empune,  Oantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plm.  Ui.  8.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geogn^khers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  informatbn,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  MeU,  iiL  1*)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (Tlkt&ravpoti;  the  Bardyetae  or  Bardyali  (Baip- 
Zufiratj  Ba(Makot\  probably  the  Vabouu  of  Pliny 
(ilL3.  S.4,  iv.20.  s.S4) ;  theAllotriges(*AAA^pr)'cf ), 
probably  the  same  as  the  AunuooirBt ;  the  Oonisd 
(Koyfo'icoi),  probablv  the  same  as  the  Coniaci  (Km- 
yiofcoQ  or  Ckmcani  (Kw^icaivO,  who  are  particmUuly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  1; 
HoraU  Cmrm.  iiL  4.  34;  SiL  Ital  iu.  360,  361); 
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and  the  TnXsi  (Tov/<roi),  about  the  sooroes  of  the 
Iberns.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (uL  pp. 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  tiie  Qiigeno- 
mesd  or  Argexomesci  (iiL  1),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JuuoBBiCA  akne  was  worthy  of  mentioQ.  (Plin. 
iiL  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows:  near  the  sesrcoast,  Noegau- 
ceaia  (NocYooMcctf fa),  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (iL  6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  (Krfyicowi),  Ottavidca  COttcuwh- 
^Axa),  Argenomescum  QkffywoiUcKov),  Vadinia 
(O&odiyfa),  VeOica  (ph4?JuKa),  Oamarica  (Ko^ 
puca)f  Juliobriga  Qlov\i6€ptya)j  and  Moroeca  (M^ 
pouca,  iL  6.  §  51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendlum 
(prob.  Santander);  and  a  few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pt  t.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  tlie  sources  of 
tJie  rivers  Iberus  (JE&ro)  and  Minius  ( J/inAo),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  KW.  to  S£.  between  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro, 
(Strab.  iu.  k>.  153, 159, 161.)  [P.  S.] 

GANTAE,  a  people  of  Britain,  menUeoed'by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  N£.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  givies  them 
the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  Camtium  Promontorium  was  the 
North  Foreland^  so  was  the  Scottish  Caiitak,  pro- 
bably, Tarbet  Neu.  [fi.  G.  L.] 

CANTAKUS  (KdirroMot,  Steph.  B. ;  Korroy/a, 
Hierodes :  £Uh,  KoKrcfyiof,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of 
Crete,  which  the  Pentinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
firom  Cisamos.  It  was  a  bishop*s  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  ishmd  tliey  established  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashley 
(^Treuf,  voL  iL  p.  1 16)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a  conical  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Khddros, 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  a  high  an- 
tiquity. [E.B.J.] 

CA'NTHARUS  PORTU&  [Attica,  p.  307,  a.] 

CAKTHI  SINUS  (K^i^i  icAKwos :  GmXf  of 
CuIcA),  a  great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  inte 
Gangem,  between  Larioe  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
das.  (PtoL  viL  1.  §§  2, 55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  shores  was  called  Syrastrbhb;  and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  iskind  of  Barace  (Outo4)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  peeudo-Arrian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (Eipiy^y), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  isUnd  of  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  J2iiimi),  he  calls  Baraoes  (Bo- 
^d«iyr),  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  isknda 
(th^  are,  in  fikst,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  iPenpL  M<tr, 
Bryikr,  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  Rum  is  now  a  mere 
mosass.  [P.  S.] 

CANTIXU,  a  place  in  GaHta,  which  the  Table 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nerae  (Nhu)  and 
AugustoQometum  (^CUrmoiU).  D'AnviUe  supposes 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  places  called  ChamUU^ 
ia-VieiUe  and  Chantelie-U-Chdtely  for  the  name  is 
t^  same,  and  Che  distances  agree  very  weU.  [O.L.] 

CA'NTHJM  (lUrrioy),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
nune,  the  county  Kmi,  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  traiOSc  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest  The  North  Foreiand  W9»  called  Caatiam 
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Promootorium.  (Caw.  B.  G,  v.  13,  14,  22;  Stmb. 
i.  p.  63,  iv.  pp.  193,  199;  PtoL  ii.  3.  §27  ;  comp. 
Caistae.)  [B.  6.  L.] 

CANU'SIUM  (KowVioKjPoL;  Strab.;  Stepk  B.; 
KaiW<ru>r,  PtoU;  Eth,¥Mfwrafos  or  KayiMrfn^s,  Ca- 
nnsizuis:  CVmofa),  one  of  Um  most  andent  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  aear  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aofidus,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Benerentum 
to  Brundusium,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  H«r- 
dooia,  and  23  from  BnbL  (Jim,  AM.  p.  116.) 
The  foundation  of  Canusium,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  dtj  of  Arpi,  was  generallj  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  284 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  I^ends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  dtj.  It  is  probable  that  thej  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  dties  of  th^  Daunian  or  Pelasgian  Apulians ; 
but  there  is  no  historical  account  of  dther  of  them 
having  reodved  a  Greek  colonj,  and  there  seem  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusicn  of  Hel^ 
lenic  dvilisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Canu- 
sium was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Canusium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Cannsians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Bo- 
roans  induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tius  in  B.  c.  318.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  stead^t  ia  their 
attachment  to  Bome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the 
great  disaster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Boman  army  took  refuge  in  Canusium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness;  nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  dty.  (Liv.  xxii.  52 
—54,  56;  Appian,  Anaib.  26;  SiL  Ital.  z.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canusium  joined  the  other 
dties  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  frtsm  Bome;  and 
during  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Bmnan  praetor 
Cosconiua,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territory.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulk  and  C.  Nor- 
banus,  in  whkh  the  Utter  was  defSeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  M  back  upon  Capua.  (Id.  i.  84.)  It  probably 
sufiered  severely  from  these  wars;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness. But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  always  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence :  we  learn  frYun  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  munidpal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  dty 
of  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Boman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Venusia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Boman  empire.  (Hor.  Ic. ;  Caes.  B.C. 
i.  24 ;  Cic  odAU.vm.  1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.v.  57 ;  Capit. 
M.AnL  8;  Plin.  UL  11. s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 72;  Mela, 
ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  recdved  a  Boman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pia."  Its  defidency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a  splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Ztft. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  VU.  Sophist  n.  I.  §  6; 
Orelli,  Inter.  2630;  Zumpt,  de  CoUmiis,  p.  427.) 
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CanusSum  is  moitioned  both  by  Procopius  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  prindpal  dties  of  Apulia 
(Proeop.  B.G.m.  18;  P.  Diac  Hitt.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a  late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  sufiered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modem  dty  of  Cccnoaa^  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  dtadel  of  the  ancient  dty,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  \ralis  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Canusium;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  &c.,  are  of 
Boman  date,  as  well  as  an  andent  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a  triumphal  arch. 
(Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  262 — 267 ;  Swinburne,  Tra- 
velt^  voL  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ;  one  of 
which  is  eurious,  as  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  munidpal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  with  an  ehUx)rate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  (Aet  Btdivivum  Canutmum,  foL  Lugd.  Bat) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  andent  dty  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nola  or  Void.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,,  and,  as  well  as  the  cdns  of  Canusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  dty  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
finenoes.  It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Boman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  Ungnage 
of  Canusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  dties  of 
ApuBa.  The  expression  of  Horace,  "  Canusini  bi- 
linguis'*  {Sat,  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
phuned  by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  thdr  spraking 
Greek  and  Laim.  (Mommsen,  U,  I.  DidUkte^  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  which  Canusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writers 
Campus  Diombdis  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a  poetical 
designation  than  a  proper  name.  The  wnole  piam 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Cannsians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
tbey  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a  particular  kind  of  doth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  8 ;  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73 ;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ;  Suet,  Ner. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Canusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travdlers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  qcudity  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CATABA  (Ktbropa:  ^tA.Caparen8es:  Uu  F«i- 
fos  de  Caparm^  large  Bu.  £.  of  Platencid)^  a  dty 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  rcuid  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  {Ttm.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  il  5.  §  8;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  S.] 

CAPETJA  {Eth.  Capenas,  -Jtia),  an  ancient  dty 
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of  Etniria,  'wbldk  is  repeatedly  mentiofind  dmriig  the 
«arl7  hifltoiy  of  Borne.  It  was  ntuted  to  the  KE. 
of  Veii,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  about  8  miles  from  the 
foot  of  ML  Soracte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Servins  (ad  ^en.  viL  697),  it  would 
seem  that  "Oapena  was  a  colony  of  Veii,  sent  oat  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  Miiller,  Etrwier,  vol  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  is  sot  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Gapenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
bat  upon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
witli  the  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veil,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  tliey  ^ere  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege,  while  their 
•wn  huids  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veii  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilios  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people  to  -sobmifision.  '(Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  -to  ha^w 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  c(Hiferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Gapenar(or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romana),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
tn-eated  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Gapena.  j(Liv.vi.  4,5;  Festi.v.  iSto//a(ma.)  From 
this  time  Gapena  disappears  firom  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a  few  incidental  notioes 
attest  the  continued  existenee  of  .the  -city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  '^  Gapenas  ager"  as  remarkable  for  ita 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (pro  Flaec.  29) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  (me  of  those  which  the  tribune  RuUus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Gic  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
<lid  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Gic  -ad  Fam, 
ix.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it<is,  by  a  strange 
cormpkon,  called  "<5olonia  Capys.")  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  Uie  continued  existenee  and  niuni- 
cipal  rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  4lown 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (OrelL  /iwor.  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Ni^by,  Drntomi^  vol.  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost:  it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for- 
gotten. Henoe^ts  ute  was  for  a  long  while  unknown.; 
but  in  1756  a  Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  £rst  to  fix  it  at  a  spot  still  called 
Civitucola  (now  more  frequentiy  known  as  S.  Mar- 
tina, from  a  ruined  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
miles  fipom  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Ahe 
Tiber.  The  ancient  city  appeare,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Galui,  to  have  occupied  a  steep  ridge, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  on  ancient  crater  or  vol- 
4sanic  basin,  now  called  JlLago,  and  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
^0  xeraains  are  visiblei  except  some  traees  and  foon- 
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datiena  of  the  ancient  waUs;  but  these, together  with 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  rad  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  cited,  ctearly  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  Rte  of  Oapena.  It  was  about 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via4>'4aminia,  from  which 
a  side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  Orammiociay  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Gapenas.  {SH  ItaL  xiii  85.)  GonoemiBg  the  sito 
and  remnns  of  -Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capena  Muni- 
cipio  dei  Jtomani,  4ta,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top,  of 
Rome,  pp.  149 — 151;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  L  pp. 
375 — 380;  Dennis's  Etmria,  vol  i.  pp.  183—185. 

In  the  territory  of  Gapena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soracte,  was  situated  the  -celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  F«iu>nia,  called  by  Roman  writers 
Lucas  Feroniao  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
town.    {Feronia.]  [E.  fl.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  (Ko^voo^/a),  a  town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narraitive,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Loixi  as  to  be  called 
"  His  own  city."  (St,  Matth.  ix.)  It  was  situated  oa 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  joined 
wlthOhorazin  and  Bethsaida  in  the  denunoiations 
of  our  Lord.  (^St,  MaUh.  si.  23.)  It  is  probably 
the  Kc^a^yc6/i77  of  Josephus,  to  which  he  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a  skirmish  near  the  JTordan. 
( Vita,  §  72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  in  oouDection 
with  a  fountain  in  the  ridi  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
whidi  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  -ef  the 
Nile.  (B.  J.  iJL  9.  §  8.)  The  fountain  of  this  nomo 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellen  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain  ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  o{  Ca- 
pemaum  at  Xhau  Mimeh  (vol.  iiL  pp.  388 — 294), 
and  the  £>untain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer- 
tilising the  plain,  he  •finds  at  ^Ain^t-Ttn,  haid  b7 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  arguments  in  fiivour 
of  this  Bite,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  -equally 
inconclusive,  4md  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
eoctensim  ruins  so  colled,  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  tiie 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  site. 
Ab  to  the  former,  the  Eefir  (village)  has  been  con~ 
verted  into  Tell  (heap)  in  accordance  with  fiu:t,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Naham  into  Hiim,  so  that  instead  «f  ^  Vil- 
lage of  ConsoUtion,"  it  iias  appropriately  become 
"  the  rumed  heap  of  a  herd  of  camels.**  That  Tell 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capeniaum  by  Aronl- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  could  >not  be  mort  accurately  described.  **  It  was 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the  south,  extending; 
in  a  long  line  firom  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore.** 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.  (De- 
scribed by  Robinson,  vd.  iiL  pp.  298, 299 ;  see  also 
Reknd's  Palestine,  pp.  882->884.)  [G.W.] 

-CAPHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  (Ka<H^pcvf), 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Kara 
Loro  or  Xglofdgo;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetzes,  ad  Lyeophir 
384.)    It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Gsecioa 
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fleet  WIS  wrecked  m  its  return  Irom  Troy.  (Enrip. 
Troad.  90,  Helen,  1129;  Herod,  viii.  7;  Strab.  viU. 
p.  368 ;  Pans.  ii.  23.  §  1,  it.  86.  §  6  j  Virg.  Aen,  xi. 
260 ;  Prop.  iiL  5.  55;  Ov,  Met  xiv.  472,  481, 
Tritt.  I  1.  83,  y.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

CA'PHYAE  (Ko^wJoi:  Elh,  Ko^wrfnjf,  Ka- 
^uei^s),  a  town  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a  smsdl  plain, 
NW.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus.  It  was  protected 
against  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a  mound  or 
dyke,  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  Cepheus,  the 
son  of  Aleus,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 
(Paus.  viii.  23.  §  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  Caphyae 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Gleo- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (Pol  ii.  52.)  In  its 
neighbourhood  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  b.  a  220, 
in  wliich  the  Aetolians  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Acliaeans  and  Aratus.  (Pol.  iv.  11,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  occurs  in  the  subsecraent 
events  of  this  war.  (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viU. 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Pausanias  (/.  c).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
phyae are  visible  upon  a  small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Khotueta^  which  stands  near  the  edge 
uf  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  batUe 
of  Caphyae,  refers  **  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
travereed  by  a  river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(rdiippoi)^  a  description  d^  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rd^poi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katav3thra,  around  which  thdro  was,  probably, 
a  small  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a  mound  of  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  fatal  to  tlie  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphjae  and  the  visit 
of  Pausanias,  a  diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  dnunage  which  had  fonnerly 
ensured  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  marshy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embankment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  firom  being  submerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae.**  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a  river,  which,  descending 
Into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  al  a  place 
called  Nasi  (fidaoi);  and  that  the  name  of  the  viU 
lage  where  it  issues  is  named  Bhbumus  ('PcDvos). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  TaA- 
ous  (Tp6yos),  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cnacalus 
(KydxaXos),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  above  KhotitMa^  now  called 
^asianidf  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 8,  seq.,  Pelopomiesiaca,  p.  226 ; 
Boblaye,  Recherchet,  p.  150.) 

CAPIDATA  (Koirf5o^a),  a  town  in  Hoesia, 
where  a  garrison  of  Boman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Ttcher' 
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nawode,  (Itfau  Ant  224;  Notit  Imp. c  28;  Geogr. 
Bav.  iv.  5;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  &] 

CAPISA  (Kdwtaa  or  Kdrura,  PtoL  vi.  18.  §  4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  a.  25),  a  dty  of  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capissenk,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kwh 
mountains.  According  to  PUny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  fiur  N£.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c.  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspect^ 
that  Cajiissene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Peshawar.  It  is  not  Kabul,  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  (Zttr 
Getch,  d.  Kon,  Bactr,  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  rallcy  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  £.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical         [V.] 

CAPISSE'NE.    [Capisa.] 

CAPITIUM  (Kawlru>y :  Eth,  Capitinus :  Ca- 
pizei),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Capieti,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Caronia, 
about  16  miles  firom  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Ganffi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  43 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  12 ;  Cluver.  SiciL)        [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPITOTIAS,  a  town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gadara 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
None  and  Gadara,  16  miles  firom  the  latter  and  38 
firom  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  thb  name  in  the 
Eccknastical  Becords.  (BeUmd,  p.  693.)      [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (KoirfTowAoi',  Strab.),  a  town  of 
the  Hemicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  ▼.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  firesh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
252,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  Capitulum  Hemicarum,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empure.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pales^ 
trina  (Praeneste)  to  a  phice  called // /^/to,  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Pales' 
trinoy  and  8  from'  Anagm,  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inter,  p.  2049.4 ;  Nibby,  JHntomi  diRoma, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CATOBI.    [Galiaecia.] 

CAPOTES  (Dxtjik  Tdgh),  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  of  Lidnius  Mucianus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (2.  c.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Ml  Aba,  the  same  undonbtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).    Capotes  therefore  fiMrmed 
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part  of  tbe  range  of  Abus.  St  Martin  (^Mim,  tw 
VArmeniSj  vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capotes 
from  tbe  Armenian  w<nnd  Cfaboidf  signifying  btue^ 
an  epthet  commonly  given  to  high  mountains. 
Ritter  (Erdkunde^  voLx.  pp.  80,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Diijik  range  or  great 
water-shed  between  tbe  K.  and  W.  branches  of  tbe 
Euphrates.  The  Murdd-chdiy  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  lise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Ald-Tdgh.  (Chesney,  Ezped.  Eu- 
phrat  vol.  i.  p.  42 ;  Joum.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol  vi.  p.  204, 
voL  X.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADOCIA  (Kmnro8ojc(o:  EtL  KmnnU- 
KtiSf  KomrciStfl,  -Zokos).  This  extensive  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  COicia: 
its  limits  can  only  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadoda  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  wero  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Medi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  port  of  its  course  where 
it  flows  nortbward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus*  confbsed 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east'  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a  northern  course,  and  tiiat  they  extended  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilidans  (m  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  inakes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phiygia  and  Cap- 
padocia.  But  in  another  passage  be  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius  (iL  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  ^e  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
ceived it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  Uie  limits  of  Cilida 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  ili.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  bsus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappodocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  ad 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black;  and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanns.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  tbe  same  in 
the  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontus  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(ApoU.  Argon,  ii.  948, 964;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v. 772, 
and  the  codiment  of  Eustathius). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  country  called  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  become  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  ome  of 
which  they  gave  tiie  name  of  Cappadoda,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bonlering  on  Taum^s ; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Cappadocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §20);  but  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophon 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Cappadoda,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  bo(^  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  iJie  south  by  the  Cilidan  Taurus,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  land  of 
Cappadocia  from  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Colchis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  fiu-  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  tmd  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Pftphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  the  Lycaonians, 
and  the  Cilidans  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (t/mc- 
X*m)  Cilida.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadodan  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  tbe  only  difierence  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a  body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  andents,  however  {oi 
ToXoioQ,  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a  different  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia.  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Melitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
ratbes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  titie  ci  king  of  t  he 
Cappadodans,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadoda. 
(Stnib.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  does  not  afiect  the  general  meaning ; 
Gro6kurd*s  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satis^Actory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadoda  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  Usurper  Smer- 
dis,  B.a  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  hdd  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus;  but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
q£  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  281.  Ariarathes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.a  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  II.,  a  son  of 
Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expdled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnes, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  for  the  father  of 
Ariarathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satrapy.  Arianmes  II.  was  followed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Aria- 
rathes IV.,  who  jdned  King  Antiochas  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans,  who  ailerwards  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  b.c.  162.  His  successors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariarathes  VI. 
the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct|  about 
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B.  a  93.  Upon  this  the  Bomaiis  gare  the  Cappa- 
docians  permission  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
filed,  bat  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  saj  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  that  nothing  but  kingly  government 
could  secure  tranquillity ;  upon  whidi  the  Bomans 
allowed  them  to  choose  a  king  Arom  among  them- 
selves, and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  L,  called  Philo- 
nnnaeus  on  his  coins.  (Strab.  p.  540;  Justin, 
xxxviii.  2.)  The  new  king  was  driven  out  of  his 
countiy  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  but  he  was  re- 
stored by  L.  Sulla  (b.  c.  92).  Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88),  and  again  restored,  b.  c.  84. 
But  this  king  had  no  rest.  In  b.  o.  66,  this  **  so- 
das populi  Bomani  atque  amicus "  (Gic.  fro  Leg. 
MamL  2,  5)  was  again  expelled  by  his  old  enemy 
Mithridates.  He  was  restored  by  Gn.  Podipeius, 
and  resigned  his  troublesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
barzanes II.  in  B.  c.  63.  This  Ariobarzanes  IL 
was  king  of  Gappadoda  when  Gicero  was  proconsul 
of  Gilida,  b.  a  5 1.  Gicero  gave  him  his  support  (ad 
j4tt.  V.  20).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  kmg  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariobarzanes  II., 
but  Ariobarzanes  III.  If  thb  be  so,  Ariobarzanes  II. 
died  before  Gicero  was  proconsul  of  Gilicia,  and  the 
reigning  king  in  B.C.  51  was  a  third  Ariobarzanes. 
{DicL  ofBiogr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)  Gicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a  debtor  to  Gn.  Pompeius  the  Great  and 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  patriot.  The  proconsul,  much 
against  his  will,  had  to  dun  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Roman  creditors.  The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  treasury,  no  regular  taxes.  Gicero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  king's  six 
months*  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (jad  AtL 
vi.  1.  3).  This  Ariobarzanes  j(uned  Pompeius 
against  Gaesar,  who,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia.  (Dion 
Gass.  xlL  63.)  When  L.  Gassius  was  in  Asia  (b.o. 
42)  raising  troops  for  the  war  against  Antonius  and 
0<^vius,  he  sent  some  horsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarzanes,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
agamst  Gassius.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  63.)  The 
assassins  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  off  his 
money  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.  This  king 
was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  VII. ;  but  Sisinnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonius,  while 
passing  through  Asia  after  the  battle  of  PhUippi, 
gave  a  judgment  in  favour  of  Sisinnas,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.  In  b.  a  36, 
Antomus  expelled  and  murdcffed  Ariarathes,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  a  descendant  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  a  general  of  Afithridates  (in  b.o. 
88).  All  the  kings  of  Gappadoda  up  to  this  Arche- 
laus have  Persian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stodE.  (See  Glinton,  FasHy  m  the  kings  of 
Gappadoda;  JHct,  of  Biogr,  vol  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Aichelaus  recdvod  from  Augustus  (b.  a  20)  some 
parts  of  Gilicia  on  the  coast,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
(Dion  Gass.  liv.  9.)  In  a.  d.  15,  Tiberius  treache- 
rously invited  him  to  Borne,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  a.d.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a  Boman  province.  (Tac  Ann,  ii.  42; 
Dion  Gass.  Ivii.  17;  Strab.  p.  534.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  his  description  of  Gappadoda,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Gappadoda  was  a  Boman  province.  It 
was  governed  1^  a  Procurator.  (Tac  Ann,  xiL  49.) 
Gappwlocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a  great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
q^  lasus  on  the  south — as  fax  west  as  Gilida  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  Gilicia, — and  by  the  EuxinA 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Tifaareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Gherso- 
nesns,  which  corresponds  to  the  country  which  He- 
rodotus calls  within  (jivr6s)y  that  is,  west  of,  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  indudes  Lyda  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a  neck  (o^x^)  hy  Herodotus;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days' 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day's  joumey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  place  (v.  53). 

The  dimensions  of  Gappadoda  from  the  Pontus, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
southern  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  from  Phrygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  8000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Gap- 
padoda is  a  monntain  tract  parallel  to  the  Tauras, 
which  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Gamma- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Gonunagene  in  Gasaubon's  Stirab.  p. 
540),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniasene.  Gom- 
magene  and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Gappadoda. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Gilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Gappadoda;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Gilicia  under  Gilicia. 

The  ten  dividons  of  Gappadoda  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Gataonia,  Gilioa,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sauritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  .in 
Gasaubon's  text  He  calls  these  the  dividons  at  or 
about  Taurus  (ol  v^r  r^  Tavp^);  and  he  ennme~ 
rates  them  from  east  to  west  For  Melitene  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  go.  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Gataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  Amanos  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitaurus  on  the  n(Mrth.  The  district  of  Gilicia 
bordered  on  Gataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mftiaca,  afterwards  Gaesareia,  and  the  bfty  numntaia 
Aigaeos  [Aboabds],  the  highest  point  of  Gappa- 
doda. The  Tyanitis,  so  c^ed  from  Tyana,  is 
south-west  of  GiUda.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Gilida,  called  the 
Gilidan  gates.  Gilicia  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Gappadocia  that 
contained  dties.  Garsauritis  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene, 
Saravene,  Gammanene,  and  Morimene ;  and  he  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Gappadoda,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  podtion  of  Laviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  fix;  but,  according  to  Strabo's  words,  already 
dted,  it  must  be  in  the  north-east  part  of  Gappa- 
doda. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  dividons  were  added  by  the  Bomans  an  deventh^ 
which  comprised  the  country  to  the  south-west  about 
Gybistra  and  Gastabala,  and  as  fiir  as  Derbe,  which 
is  in  Lycaooia. 

Armenia  lifinor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Boman  province  of  Gappadoda,  the  limits  ^  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  podtion  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  555)  tiius.  South 
of  Phamada  and  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine,  are  the 
Tibareni  andGhaldad,  as  he  calls  them,  who  extend  as 
far  south  as  Armenia  the  Less,  which  is  a  tolerably 
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fortfle  ooontiy.  The  peopl«  of  this  Annenia  were 
froverned  bj  a  king,  like  the  people  of  Sopbene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Annenia  were  sometimes  in 
leagoe  w&  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  thej 
were  not  Thej  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Phamada  and  Trapezos,  bnt  the  last  of  them  sor- 
rendered  to  Mithridates  the  Great.  Some  time  ftfier 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  thb  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphmtes  was  the  eastern  boon- 
darjof  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boondarj  seems  to  have  began  aboot  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  sonthem  coarse. 
The  northern  boandaxy  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Paryadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Haljs,  and  even  oompnsed  part  of  that 
of  the  Ljrcus;  for  Nicopolis  was  probably  on  the  Lj- 
cus,  though  it  u  not  certain.  Mislitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Cataonia  in  Arnumia  Minor.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  fix 
any  boondaiy  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Eu[^rates ;  and  the  modem  writen  on  ancient 
geogra[^y  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.38,  and  by  Nero  in 
A.  D.  54  to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadoda,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppoae,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  tlie  north-east 
border  of  Cappadoda,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a  necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
pi^  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  haa  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  tbo  Eaphratos. 
Cappadoda  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Archekis  in  Garsaoritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadoda,  by  the  emperor 
CUndlus;  and  with  Fanstinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Cappadoda,  by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pliny's  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Cappadoda  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  luuderstand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Cappadoda  as  a  Roman 
province  or  not  He  correctly  pUuses  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargarausene,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Morimene  in  the  NW.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia,  **  where  the  river  Cappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Cappadodans),  firom  which  they 
derived  thdr  name,  being  before  called  Leucosjrri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Cappadoda  on  this  side. 
Aiiisworth  (^LomUm  Geog.  JowtuU^  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehry  or  the 
Kaiichi-SUj  which  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  bank, 
a  litUe  north  of  39^  N.  lat  i/o^,  which  is  in  N. 
lat  39°  5\  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
tlie  sea,  maj  be  Modssus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphere  place  Modssus  at  JSTtr-^SAe^,  which  is  NW. 
of  M<yyr. 

The  Cappadoda  of  Ptdemy  (vL  1.)  comprises  a 
much  krger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadoda 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Amisus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  GaJaticas, 
Pontus  Poleinoniacus  and  Poutos  Cappadodcns.  All 
this  is  exduded  from  the  Cappadoda  of  StndK>. 
The  praefectnraeCappadodcae  which  Ptolemy  names 
•re  aeren :  Chainanene,  Sai^gaiansene  (Saifiabruene), 
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GarBaoaria(Gardocreta),Cilida;  Lyounia;  Antio- 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  and  Olbasa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  verdon  of  Ptdemy :  some 
of  the  names  are  corrupt  Ptolemy,  as  alrndy  ob- 
served,  places  Mditene  and  Cataonia  under  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  MELinonc,  and  Cataoioa,  an 
described  in  sepante  articles;  and  also  Poirrus  Ga- 
LATicus,  PoLBMomAcuB,  and  Cafpadocicus. 

Cappadoda  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  hr  west  as  the 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountainous,  and  the  jdains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  tiie  southern  range 
of  Taurus,  are  at  a  great  deration  above  the  sea. 
The  plam  of  Caesareia  (JTouon^)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argaeus  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth (London  Geog,  Jownaly  vd.  x.  p.  310). 
HamOton  (/ZesearcAef ,  &c.  voL  iL  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  feet  The  difierence  between  these  tvro  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  » 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Caesareia  in  his 
thne  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncultivated, 
though  levd;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stonj. 
The  levd  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  be  at  a  veiy  considerable  devation  above 
the  sea,  though  much  lees  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (pi  539)  that  Cappadoda,  though 
further  south  than  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  the  country 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Cappadoda,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  though  it  is  level, 
has  scarody  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadoda  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo*s  Cappadoda,  which  h  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divinons.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Caesareiabelangsto  the  high  plateaus  of  Lycaonia  and 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  bekngs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the  Saras,  which  rivers 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taoma  to  the  plains  of 
Cilida. 

Caj^oda  was  generally  defident  in  wood;  but 
it  was  wen  adapted  for  grain,  particulariy  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wme.  It  was  also  a 
good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  animals  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  hones.  Some  add  vrild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Cappadodan  animals  (Groekurd, 
Strab.  iL  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  must  read 
it^piSoTot  instead  of  leyp6€oros  in  Strab.  (p.  539). 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  veiy  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  ciystal,  as  he 
calls  it;  a  lapb  Onydiites  found  near  the  border  of 
GaUtia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handles;  and 
a  lapis  specularis,  or  phttes  of  a  translucent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a  place 
called  7\u  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  Uke  of  Tatta 
b  west  of  Tuz  Kd,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  pkteau  in  which  it  is  dtuated  is 
part  ^  the  high  hmd  of  Cappadoda.  The  levd  of 
the  bke  is  about  2500  foet  above  the  sea.    It  is 
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nearlj  dry  in  sammer.  Strabo  (p.  568)  places  the 
lake  iminediately  soaUi  of  Galatia,  and  bordering  on 
Great  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadoda  called 
Morimene.  This  lake  then  must  be  Tiewed  as  near 
the  common  boundary  of  Galatia,  Phiygia,  and 
Cappadoda. 

The  rontes  of  Hamilton  in  Ana  Minor  {Re- 
searckeSf  Stc\  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  by 
Kaisariyeh  to  Bir  {London  Gtog.  Journal^  voL  x.) 
contain  much  valnable  information  on  the  p^eology, 
and  the  physical  geography  of  Gappadoda.  [G.  L.] 

CAPPADOX  RIVER.    [Cappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RIA  (Katwpaptd),  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  still  called  Capraia.  It  is  distant  abont 
30  geographical  miles  ftom  PopolonSum,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky  and  elevated 
island,  forming  a  oonspicnoos  object  in  this  part  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  6  miles  long 
by  2  in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
prasia,  tells  us  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wild  goits  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 
Greeks  called  it  Aeoiuum;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  island  of  Ioiuum,  now  Giglio^ 
which  is  much  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iU.  1.  §78;  Mela,ii,7;  Varr. i2.  A ii. 8. § 3.) 
Rutilius  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a  number  of  monks.    (Itm.  i.  435.)     [E.  H.  B.l 

CAPRA'RIA.     [Balkarks;  Fobtumatak.] 

CAPRASIA,  a  town  of  Bmttium,  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Muranum  to  Consentia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  latter  city.  {Itm, 
AnL  pp.  105,  1 10;  Tab,  Peui.)  It  is  probably  the 
modem  Tarsia^  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Crathis,  about 
the  required  distance  from  Cotenaa,    [E.  H.  B.] 

GA'PREAE  (Kavpcai;  Capn),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  inmiediately  opposite  the 
Sorrentine  Promontory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tac  Awn,  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  II  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  fhe  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  foct,  only  a  continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
dpitous  difi^  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a  great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  i^and,  now  called  Anna 
Capri(jBi  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
al  iim  KaBp4ai)j  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a  height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  md  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  predp- 
toos  cli£5i  towards  the  mainland;  but  between  the 
two  is  a  depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  modem  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-places  are  two  little  coves  on  either 
side  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latm  poets,  but  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a  very  early  period  by  a  people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  find  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  L  747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a  king,  named  Tdon,  whence  Silins  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  **  autiqui  saxosa  Telonis  insula."  (Virg. 
Am.  vil  735 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  543;  Stot.  Silv.  iii.  5; 
Tac  Ann.  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  hiive  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a  late  period  the  Greek  cu^<toms  of  that 
people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a  &ncy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a  favourable  omen  which 
he  met  with  on  hmding  there,  took  possesdon  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  donuun,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  &r  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Aug.  92 ;  IMon  Cass:  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  vidted  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortly  before  his  death.  (Suet  Aug,  98.) 
But  it  was  his  suocesaor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  A.D.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  peroumently  on  the  island, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  cif  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  waanot*so  much  the  mildneiis 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaocesdble  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  himsdf  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  liis  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  craeltiee.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67,  vi.  I , 
Suet.  7V&.  40,  43;  IMon  Cass.  IviiL  5;  Juv.  SaL  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  vidble.  The  most  considerable  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  diff 
dicing  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  which,  from  its 
strong  podtion,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(iiL  6.  s.  12)  as  the  *'  Arx  Tiberii."  It  is  supposed 
also  to  bo  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  {Tib.  65),  the  **  Villa  Jovis."  Near  it 
aro  the  remains  of  a  pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  must  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  (Suet. 
r»&.  74;  StMtSilv.  iii.  5. 100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  <»ily  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  town  of  Copru    (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Tanmbolae,  mentioned  by  Statius 
(iii.  1 . 1 29),appear8  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  bland  of  Capri : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  those  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  grande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  I$chia  :  the  epithet 
of  "  dites  Capreae,**  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
StatiuA,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excnvations  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-roliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
sent  state  of  the  island,  aro  fully  described  by  Ha- 
drava.  {Lettere  tulT  Itola  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAFRIA  LAKE.     [Aspkwdus.] 

CAPRUS.  {Kdwposi  Lybizddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageims  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  1.  {Kdirpos,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ;  Polyb. 
V.  51 ;  Ptol.  vi.  I.  §  7),  a  river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Itn 
modem  name  is  the  Lesser  Zdb.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zdby  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phrygia,  in  which  were  two  rivers  of  the  same 
names  in  close  propinquity  the  one  to  the  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A  tribntvy  of  the  Haeander,  thing  in  Phxy- 
gia.     [HAEAiroRiL] 

GAPSA  (lU^:  Cafia  or  Ghqfsak,  Bo.),  an 
important  dij  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Nnmidia  (ih,  in 
Bjzaciom),  standing  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
oaais,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  aboonding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Tbelepte,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libjan  Hercnles,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hecatompjlos  of  Poljbins  (L  73) 
and  Diodoms  (iv.  18;  oomp.  Frag.  Lib.  zziv).  In 
the  Jogorthine  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jognrtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marine;  but  it  was 
afterwards  reboilt,  and  made  a  c<4oDy.  Its  names 
are  fonnd  on  inscriptions  at  C^fta.  (Sallust  Jvg, 
89,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iil  1 ;  Strab.  xriL  p.  831 ;  Plin.  y. 
4;  iLAnL  /.c;  Tab,  PeuL;  Ptol.i?.3.  §  39;  NotiL 
Afr, ;  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

CA'PUA  {JSjotirnx  Etk,  Kowuar^s, or  Koirv^iof : 
in  Latin  Capoensis  and  Capoanns ;  bat  origbally, 
Campanos,  which  is  the  only  form  foond  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  Sla  Maria  di  Capom),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2  miles 
from  the  ri?er  Vultnmus,  and  little  more  than  ooe 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etjrmology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivatioQ  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  "Campus,"  on  account  of  its  situation  in  afurtUe 
plain;  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
found  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Campania  ; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  "  Campanus  ager."  Thus 
also  \^igil  uses  "^  Campana  mbs  "  for  Capua. 
iAen,  z.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  *'  caput,"  as  the  chirf  dty  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  region;  while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  firom  a  founder  of  the  name  ^Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnite 
conquerors  in  b.  a  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
Gontemporaiy  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Looga.  (Uv.  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  242 ; 
Festus,  «.9.  Capua;  Vizg.  Aen,  x.  145;  and  Servius 
ad  2oc.;  Stat.  SOo,  iil  5. 77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name:  Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
turuum,  and  that  it  first  recdved  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnites:  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a  woi;d  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Serv. 
I  c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  aocuzacy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium,  who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Otcan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans :  this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  diffisred  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat  I  7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vultnmum.  The  period  of  this  fomMiation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancients 
tbemselTes.  Cato,  as  we  learn  from  Velleius,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a  period  as  b.  c.  471 ;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  than  Rome,  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  800  b.  c.     The  hitter  may  very 
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probably  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  make  it 
afrree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heraic  fbonder 
Ciqyys ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
posmble  to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  firom  other  sources  of  tiie  Etmscan 
history,  or  to  be]ieve,as  Velldus  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a  period  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  Miiller  (^Etnuher^  voL  L  p.  172), 
while  Niebnhr  foUows  Cato  (vd.  L  p.  75).  It  seems 
oertam  that  under  the  Etruscan  role  Capua  was 
not  only  the  chief  dty  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  I  c);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  dties  in  Italy.  But  the  Inxorious  and  eflemi- 
nate  habits  which  resulted  from  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  neigh- 
bours the  Samnites,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sam- 
nites to  all  the  privileges  of  dtixens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  dty.  But 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a  part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  solemn  fuitiinU  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thus  became  sole 
masters  of  the  dty,  b.  c.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  viL  38.> 
The  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy:  the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  fiur  firom  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liber^,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
mlere  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
deariy  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  he 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  fin»t 
rose  into  being  (awitmi^  Diod.  xii.  3 1 ).  He  places 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
B.C.440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  dty ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  difierence  of 
origin  between  the  Siunnite  rulen  and  the  purely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  pofiukr  party,  in 
this  as  weU  as  other  dties  of  Campania,  prooe(Mled 
originally  from  this  cause.  The  change  of  rulere  did 
not  affsct  the  pnsperity  of  the  dty,  which  appean  to 
have  continued  to  exerdse  a  Idnd  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  ndghbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  B.  c.  343,  "  urfos  maxima  opulentissimaqne 
Italiae.*'  (Liv.  viL  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages :  eighty  years'  possession  of 
Capua  and  its  fertile  territory  reduced  the  Samnito 
conquennrs  to  a  state  of  luxury  and  e£Rsminacy  similar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  ccntoid  with  their  more  hardy 
brethren  who  hud  continued  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  viL  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
B.  a  343  their  assistance  was  uivdced  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  the  Sididui,  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Samnites,  though 
they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  the  plain  between  Mt. 
Ti&ta  and  their  dty ;  and  compelled  to  shut  them* 
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Behes  np  within  their  waUs,  and  in  tlieir  turn 
implore  the  assistance  ci  the  Romans.  The  bitter 
speedily  rdieved  them  from  their  Samnite  enemies; 
bat  the  citizens  of  Capoa  were  very  near  falling 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  a  Boman  garrison  sta- 
tiooed  in  their  city,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themselves  masters  of  it  by  a  massacre 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Sanmites  had  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  .  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
sobsequent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  then:  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  thefar  combined 
armies  have  alrndy  been  related  under  Cakpamia. 
By  the  treaty  which  followed,  Capoa  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falemian  plain ;  bat  obtamed  in 
retom  the  right  of  Boman  citizenship;  the  knights, 
who  had  bem  thronghont  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiving apparently  the  foil  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  '^dvitas  sine 
soffiagia**  (Liv.  viiL  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon, 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  dear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) lose  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
contanoed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  "  Meddiz 
Tuticus,"  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  b.  c.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  interna]  dissensions  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Boman  senate,  the  new 
regulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rius  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity.    (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Capua  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
accordingly  it  was  so  far  from  declining  under  the 
Roman  rule  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence : 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Borne  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  §  6). 
But  this  veiy  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  wwe  not  wanting  ambitious 
spirits  who  desired  to  pHace  it  on  a  footing  at  least 
d  equality  with  Some  itself.  The  successes  of 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  attaining  this  object :  and 
shortly  after  the  battie  of  Cannae  (b.  c  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vins  and  YMns  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  genemL  (Liv.  xxiiL  2 — 10.) 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (76.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  littie  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession:  the  other  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Campania,  Nola,  Neapolis,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  fdlow  her  example,  and  success- 
folly  resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthagmian  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a  highly 
injurious  efiect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Boman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a  winter  in  the 
Campanian  cajntal.  The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
Boman  arms:  and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  themselves  as  they  had  hoped  pUced  at  the 
head  oi  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  212, 
they  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  Boman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  compeUed  the  Romans  to  retreat : 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius  re- 
newed the  siege,  and  invested  the  dty,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a  double  line  of  drcum- 
vaUation  all  round.  All  the  effnrts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  firuitless:  fiunine  made  itself 
severely  felt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion 
B.C.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  fiiithless  dty  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  noUes,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished :  the 
other  dtizens  were  removed  to  a  distance  firom  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  dty  confiscated  to  the 
Boman  state :  all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  artisans,  and 
new  settiers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Boman  praefect.  (Liv.  xxvL  15, 16,  S3, 34 ;  Cic.  de 
Leg,  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  dty  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
kmds  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them :  but  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  most  dM;Taded  daas.  The  policy  of  the 
Bomans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derhred  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fotile  a  pkdn,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  frtm  domestic  troubleM 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Bome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Sodal 
War.  (Cic.<feZ^.J^.ii.33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possession 
of  mnnidpal  privileges,  for  though  Vdleius  represents 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  £ey  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(VeU.  Pat.  u.  44;  Cic  pro  SetL  4,  m  Piaon.  12.) 
Its  imp(»iance  at  this  period  is  suffidentiy  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Borne.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  ihat 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  the  Mithridatic 
War,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  arms  of  his 
l^ons  against  Bome:  it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B,  C,  i.  56,  57, 63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
JB.  C.  ii.  29,  37 ;  Caes.  B,  C,  i.  14 ;  Cic.  ad  AiL 
vii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  th« 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active :  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  tho 
munidpality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  their 
patron.  (Cic  pro  Sest  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
*'  urbs  amplissima  atque  omatissima."  (Id.  d«  Leg, 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  "  ager  Campanus,**  was 
retained  by  the  Bomans  as  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  was  guarded  with  jealous  care^  one  of.  the 
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chief  sources  of  Uie  poblio  rcrenne :  so  that  it  was 
exempted  eren  in  the  general  distribntioos  of  the 
pablic  lands  bj  the  Gracchi,  and  bj  SoUa  (Cic  dt 
Jj^,  Agr,  L  7),  though  the  latter  seenw  to  have  at 
least  traoohed  upon  some  portions  of  it.  (lAb,  Colon, 
p.  232 ;  Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  b.  c.  63, 
the  tribmie,  Sexrilins  Bnllos,  broogbt  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district :  but  the  do* 
qoence  of  Cicero  procored  its  rejection.  (Cic  tn 
PuoH,  2;  Plot.  Cic  12.)  A  few  years  Utter, 
however,  the  same  measore  was  carried  into  effect 
bj  the  Lex  Jolia  Agrsria  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  B.O.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  **ager  Campanns,"  and  the 
a^loining  district,  called  the  Campos  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Caes.  B,  C.  L  14 ;  Suet. 
Cau,  20;  Appian,  B,  C,  iL  10;  VelL  Pat.  iL  44; 
Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  16.) 

Capoa  thns  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  firom 
henc^wth  continued  to  enjoy  a  dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
hare  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  laijds  in  tranquilhty.  Ajnong  the  cities  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  which  the  Triumvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a  prominent  place  (Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  3) : 
it  appears  to  have  &llen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  ktter  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Perusia,  B.a  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,"  which  we 'find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus oooferred  an  additional  boon  upoo  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
fitvour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a  valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  dty.  (Yell  Pat.  ii.  81 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Boman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  firom  incidental 
notices,  as  weU  as  firom  stiU  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  fiur  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a  fi-esh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Noro ;  but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  steadfiut  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  (^  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac  Amu,  xiii.  31,  HxH,  iiL  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a  mndi  later  period  Ausonios  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a  moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Anson.  Ord.  Nohil.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
espeoal  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fiill  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.D.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
(^HisL  MiscelL  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mnr.;  Const  Porpb. 
de  Adm,  Imp.  27) ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  tlus  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a  very  reduced  condition  iu  the  Gothic  wars  of 
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BeUsariui  (Procop.  B.  (?.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26),  and  miLtt 
have  subeequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Diaconos  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  most 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  (HitL  Long,  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  finom  its  capture  by  tho 
tSaracens  in  a.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
tnshop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  establish  them- 
selves  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinnm,  a  po- 
sitioQ  which  they  converted  into  a  strong  fortrees, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancient 
dty.  (Chron.  CasinaU  L  31,  ap.  Hnrat.  iScrtp^  vol. 
iL  p.  303 ;  Constantin.  Porphyr.  2.  c)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modem  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arisen 
on  the  nte  of  Caailinum :  that  of  the  ancient  Capu* 
being  occupied  by  the  laige  village  or  Casale,  called 
Santa  Maria  di  Capomety  or  Sta  Maria  Maggiore^ 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a  town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  dechunatory  allnsiona 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fabulous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  op.  Atken,  xii. 
36);  but  they  have  left  us  scanxdy  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  dty  itself.  We  leam  firom  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a  perfectly- 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
squares  (phiteae),  called  the  Sepksia  and  Albana, 
are  partiouUtrly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  fipequented  and  busy  in  the  dty.  The 
former  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  shoju 
of  perfiimers  (unguentarii),  a  trade  for  which  Capu^i 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Banana  de- 
rived thdr  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic  Lc  34; 
pro  Se$L  8,  tn  Piioru  11;  Asoon.  ad  Or.  mPit. 
p.  10;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1,  £act.  1;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  288,  e.  The  ''  Unguentarii  Seplasiarii "  aro 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.)  The  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a  splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  tiie  Roman 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a  much  earlier 
period  odebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  place  for  thdr  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  firom  a  school  of  gUulia- 
tors  here  that  Spartacus  first  broke  out  with  70 
companions;  at  ihe  commencement  of  the  dvil  war 
there  was  a  large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  viL  14;  Caes. 
jB.  C.  i.  14.)  We  leam  from  Suetonius  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  dties  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (SneL 
Tib.  40,  Cal  67.) 

Tho  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  impert'ectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  tlto 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  tlio 
circuit  of  tlie  dty  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  err. 
tainty.    According  to  Pratilli,  it  was  between  five 
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and  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  seven  gates, 
the  site  of  most  of  which  may  be  itill  determined. 
The  name  of  the  Porta  Jovis  has  been  preserved  to 
Qs  bj  Livy  (xxvL  14),  but  without  indicating  its 
sitnation:  it  was  probably  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
town,  fiudng  Mt.  Ti&ta,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  sitnation  of  the  Porta  Vul- 
tomei^is,  Atellana,  and  Cnmana,  mentioned  in  in- 
f  CTiptions,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respec- 
ts* II  names.  The  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  are 
f  .'''<t  visible  near  the  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  ano- 
ib^  subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  slight  traces  only  are  found  of  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  b  also  recorded  by 
an  inscription.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  on 
the  contrary,  are  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  kind  existing  in  Italy.  Maz- 
zocchi,  a  Neapolitan  antiquarian,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
inscription  which  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construction  is  unknown. 
(Mazzoochi,  lu  nuUUum  Amphiihcatri  Campani 
TUulum  CommerUarius,  4to.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
other  remains  at  Capua  are  described  by  Pratilli 
(  Via  Appia,  p.  260 — 318)  and  by  RomanellT  (vol. 
iii.  p.  578 — 584);  but  neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  the  inscriptions  which  he  cites, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Capua  are  collected  by  Mommsen  (jrucr. 
Jiegn.  Neap.  p.  284—322). 

Capua  was  possessed  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
peri^  and  power  of  an  extensive  territory,  extend- 
ing apparently  as  far*as  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumns. 
Of  this  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  distin- 
irnished,  in  later  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
AoBR  Campamus,  as  the  proper  territory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Vulturnus  was 
known  as  the  Falkrmus  Aobr,  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vulturnus  and  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
the  plain  on  the  N.;  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
western  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mas- 
sican  Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Callicula,  extending  from  Cales  to 
Casiiinum,  was  distinguished  as  the  Campus  Stbl- 
LATi3b  (Liv.  xxii.  13;  Cic  <k  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7,  ii.  31 ; 
Suet  Coes.  20.) 

The  c(nns  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  d^, 
have  all  of  them  Oscui  legends:  they  are  almoet 
all  of  copper,  those  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
But  numismatists  are  agreed  that  certain  silver 
coins  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
the  legend  **  Roma"  and  "  Romano,"  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
during  the  period  between  its  obtaining  the  Roman 
Civitas  and  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Mommsen, 
Romisch.  Mumwesen^  p.  249 ;  MilUngen,  Numia- 
moHque  de  Vlialie,  p.  2 13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  (Kaxou««o«$),  a  fort  at  one  end 
of  the  £unous  bridge  which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
made  in  Moesia  across  the  river  Danube.  It  was 
situated  near  the  inodemSerenn,  between  the  ruined 
forts  of  Zemigrad  and  TscherneU.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  288.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPUT  VADA.    [Brachodks.] 

CARACCA.     [Arriaca.] 

CARACA'TES.  The  "  Triboci,  Vangiones,  et 
Caracates,"  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
commentators  on  Tacitus  would  alter  the  name,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  such  a  name  because 
it  occurs  nowhere  else.  D'Anville.  finding  no  place 
for  these  people  among  the  Triboci,  Nemetes,  and 
Vangiones,  supposes  that  they  may  have  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Nava  (iVoAe)  and  the  Rhine^ 
and  that  Moguntiacum  (^Mainz)  may  have  been 
their  chief  town;  for  it  happc?ns  that  we  never  find 
the  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Maim. 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
Walckenaer  observes  {Geog.  vo^  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
the  environs  cX  Maim  there  occur  the  names  Kar- 
b<Mchy  Karlick^  Karweiler^  Karthduger,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  some  confirmation  of  D'Anville's  con- 
jecture.  [G.  L.] 

CARACE'NI(Kapoio|vol),a  tribe  of  the  Samnitcs, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  most 
northern  part  of  Samnium,  bordering  on  the  Peligiii 
and  the  Freutani;  but  more  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sagrus  (^Sangro).  The  only  city  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  Aufidrna,  and  their  name  h 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  But  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Caricini  {Kaplniyoi)  of 
Zonaras,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a  Samnite  people 
(viii.  7),  are  the  same  with  the  Caraceni  of  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  possessing  a  town  or  strung- 
hold,  which  was  not  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gallus  and  C.  Fabius  without  difiSculty.  This 
town  has  been  supposed  by  local  top(^raphers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Castel  di  Sangro^ 
which  seems,  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
mains discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identifying  the  Carentini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  placo 
among  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caraceni.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  490.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARAE  (Kdpai  Kt&fjuUy  Diod.  xvii.  27),  a  small 
place  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  probably  in  Sittji- 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  districts  of  Assyria,  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kesri-Shirin,  on 
the  river  Hoi  wan.  [V.] 

CA'RALIS,  or  CATIALES  (the  plural  ftrnn  is 
used  by  the  best  Latin  writers:  Ka^is:  Eth.  Ca- 
ralitanus :  Cagliart)j  a  city  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  island,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  gulf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanus  (Kapa\iruyhs  k6\' 
vasy  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  4).  Its  foundation  is  expre&sly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  9; 
Claudian,  B.  Gild.  520) ;  and  firom  its  opportune  si- 
tuaticm  for  communication  with  Africa  as  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  assumed  under  their  go- 
vernment the  same  important  position  which  we  find 
it  occupying  under  the  Romans.  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
the  island;  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlius, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  his  operations  against 
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Hampsiconi  and  the  CarthaginUos  (Li v.  zxiil.  40, 
41 ),  and  appears  on  other  occasions  also  as  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  in^  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  FlorUs  calls 
it  the  '*  orbs  orbium,'*  or  capital  of  Sarctinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  severely  punished  by 
Gracchns  (iL  6.  §  35),  bat  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  cities  were  faithful  to  Rome,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xli.  6,  12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  the 
citizens  of  CaraHs  were  the  first  to  declare  in  fiivour 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  SO);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  98.)  A  few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pompeius,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  ^er  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Plin. 
iiL  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p. 224 ;  Mela,  it  7;  IHn.AnL 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &c.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  together  vrith  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  Cagliari,  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Claudian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a  considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  ktter  affonls  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  a4Joining  the  city  a  large  salt-water 
hike,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Siagno  cU  Cagliar%  com- 
municating by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Chiudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (CUud.  B.  GUd. 
520-^524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  {KipaXis  ir6\is 
ical  Axpa^  I.  c),  but  the  Carautai^um  Promon- 
TomuM  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbonaray  which  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  and  the  SE. 
point  of  the  whole  isUnd.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  isUmd  of  Ficaria  (Plin.  L  c;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  8),  now  called  the  Isola  dei  Cavolu 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible  at  Cagliarif  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  city,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  ancient  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent: the  nuns  of  a  small  circuUr  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a  hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  NecropoKs  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  c  57.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CARALITIS.    [Caralus.] 

CARALLIS  (K^xiAAtf,  KafxiXXtta:  Eth.  Ka- 
ptiX\€^»nis :  Steph.  #.  v.),  a  city  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierodes  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  unperial 
coins  of  Carallb  with  the  epigraph  KapaWunwv. 
The  place  appears  to  be  KereH  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  Sheher^  which  is  west  of  loonimn. 


CARAXTOXUS. 

This  hke  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  568,  ed.  Casanli.) 
calls  Coralis  (Kc^paXis),  and  Hamilton  (/2e«earc^«, 
&c  vol.  iL  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusgnsa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzantine  writera  It  is 
a  krge  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modem  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitia, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Caralitis  polus,  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CARAMBIS  (Kopo^ts :  Kerempe),  a  promontorj 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphhigonia  of  Siaraho  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  the  Scythian,  or  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
He  considers  this  promontory  and  the  promontory 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontories 
at  2500  stadia;  but  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  as  a  comparison  wi^  another 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  hct  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Groskunl's  note 
in  his  Transl.  of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  204).  Pliny  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  1 70  M.  P.  This  promontory 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (vi. 
2)  makes  the  distance  oif  Carambis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  tme  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42^  N.  lat  and  a  little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope.     * 

There  was  also  a  place  called  Carambis  near  the 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  Scylax  is  an  emendatim  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  certain 
emendation.  [Q.  L.] 

CARANI'TIS  (Kofniimts,  Strab.  xi.  p.  628 ; 
KapayeriSy  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  SO.  s.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxias  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  the  Roman  from  the  Persian 
Armenia.  Carana  (K^pam,  now  ErtrStm  or  Gar  en') 
was  the  capital  of  this  district  (Strab.  xiL  p.  564).) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theedosiopolis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  tlie 
Younger  by  Anatolius,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  d. 
416.  (Procop.  deAedif.  iii.  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Ba» Empire, 
vol  V.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperora,  who  considered  it  the  moEt 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10, 
17;  Const  Porph.  de  Adm,  Imp,  c.  46;  Cedren. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324, 463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Artt-d-Rian,  con- 
tracted into  Artrim  or  Ererum.  (St  Martin,  Mem, 
tur  rArmenie,  vol.  t  p.  67 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x. 
pp.  81 ,  27 1 .)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  drcomstance 
that  when  Arzbk  was  taken  by  the  Se^uk  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Romans,  had  received 
the  epithet  of  Bum,  retired  to  Theodosiopolis,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.  (St  Mar- 
tin, tc)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA^irrONUS,  a  river  of  Gall»,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santones:  — 

"  Santonico  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonus  aesto." 

Auson.  Moiell.  v.  463. 

Ptolemy  (iL  7)  and  Marcianus  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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nantotiia,  or  OanenteUoe,  if  it  be  the  same  strMin, 
wMoh  may  be  doubted.  The  name  is  eaoagh  te 
thaw  tluit  the  Canntonus  of  Anaoiilus  is  the 
€hartiU0f  for  the  names  an  the  same.  Ptolemy's 
Canentehis,  according  to  his  geographj^  Is  certai&ly 
not  the  Chmenie,  but  north  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

OARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  sa^  D'An- 
Tille,  gives  odIj  zzxiiii  between  Divodorom  Medio- 
ToatriconiDi  (^Metg)^  on  the  Mosel,  and  Augusta 
'^vwdronun  (TWtfr  or  Ttsevet^y  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
3v«er  down.  There  must  hare  been  intermediate  bte- 
LATS  between  two  sueh  important  poeiUens,  and  the 
Table  marks  Gaiaonsca  and  Ricciacum.  jyAnTille 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Wakkenaer  (GSog^  ^  voL  iii.  p.  89>has  restored 
the  route  from  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  difltanca  between  Meto  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
road  from  Divodunim,  Theodonis  Villa  (^ThionvilUy 
18  M.  P.;  then  Caranusca  {Canack),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Ricdaeum  {Mwucheaher},  10  M.  P.;  and  then 
TWer,  10  M.  p.  Bnt  other  geographers  give  quite 
a  difierent  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L^] 

CARASAf  a  place  in  Aquitania,  acoordmg  to  the 
Antonine  Uin.,  on  the  route  from  Pompelo  {Pampe- 
hma)^  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyitsnees  to 
Aquae  Tajrbellicae  {Daoa).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mns  P]rrenaeus  and  the  Imns  Pyrenaens  (^St,  Jeau 
JPied-^ta-Port^t  we  come  to  GariSj  a  name  which 
corresponds  veiy  well  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  can  iudge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D'Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  tb& 
edition  of  the  Ittoerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
WesaeU^  give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  and 
Aquae  TiubeUicae,  is  a  great  deal  too  much, 
Walckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28.]  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Maples  MS.  [G.  L.] 

GARAYIS  {Kapdovls:  MaUm  fX  «  <^y  oi  Uis- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
{Eiroy,  87  M.  P.  above  Caesaraugnsta.  (Apinan, 
de  Beb.  Hup.  43;  Itm.  AM.  p.  443.)       [P.  S.] 

CARBAE  (KapgeU),  a  people  of  Arabia,  named 
by  Diodoras  Sicnlus  (iii.  46)^  after  Agatharcides, 
as  being  contigiwus  to  the  IMae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
sandL  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerbaui  of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigued 
by  Foreter  to  the  great  Harb  tribe,  whioh  name 
he  also  fin<k  in  the  classical  forms..  They  extended^ 
he  thinks,  "eastward  of  the  Tehama,  tlie  entire 
lei^th  of  the  Hedjaa,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  AiiUei), 
whoe  Bnrckhardt  found  **  the  mighty  tribe  of 
Haih."  (Foreter's  Geo^  of  Arobioy  vok  ii.  ppu  134 
—136.)  [G.W.] 

CA'RBANA  (JUdpSava :  Elh.  Kapewtis,  Steph. 
B.  a. «.),  a  city  of  Lyeia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  othfir  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  [€L  L.] 

CARBANTORIGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  ptobably,  under  the  name  Garbantium, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a  compoand  of  the  British  terra  Caep,  Its 
locality  is  m  the  sonth-westem  part  of  Scotknd,  as, 
along  with  Uzelum,  Gorda,  and  Trimontinm,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  towns  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Ceierlwerockf  with  Drun- 
kmriffy  and  with  KirkcudbriglU.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARBINA  (Kop^ira),  a  city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Cleaichus  (ap.  Atketk.  xii.  p.  522),  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occasion  th^  inflicted  snch  outrages  on  the  inha- 
bitanta  as  subsequently  brought  down  the  dime 
vengeance  upon  aU  penons  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
thecoi^'octure  which  identified  it  with  Carovigno  (a 
considerable  modem  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Bnindin)^  derives  some  plau^ility  from  the  fact 
that  inscriptions  have  becoi  discovered  there  jn  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Messapian  town.  (Rom^elli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  ZHmlecUy  p.  63.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

CARBIS  (Kap€lj,  Arrian,.  ihJ.  26),  the  name  of 
a  shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'RCASO  (Carcttssoney  a  town  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  PUny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  **  Car- 
casum  Volcaruin  Tectosagum."  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Uie  Volcae 
Tectosages.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (Aude\  and  h  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Avde.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar  s 
government  of  Gaul,  a.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a  muster 
lolL  A  column  a  few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Nnmerianns,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  (j(  tlie  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 
m|}es  from  Carcassonty  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  Roman 
town.  But  Numerianus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy  it  is  called,  Castellum  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.] 

CARCATHIOCERTA  (Ka^qB^Mfna :  Khar- 
put),  the  capital  of  Sopheme,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  527 ;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  St, 
Martin  (J/m.  sur  FArmeniey  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolis  [Marttropolis]  ;  but 
Ritter  {ErdkundCy  vol.  x.  p.  811)  has  shown  satis- 
factorUy  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcathio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  bnt 
must  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  {BisL  Comp.  vol.  ii,  p.  686)  calls  Xdpvort, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbest  (Ckartbisty  D'Anville; 
Kharktbisi,  Herbelot;  ^aret^re^,  Assemann;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Geech.  der  Osman,  voL  i.  p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345)l  Kkarpui  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  {Lake  Goljik),  which  Kinnt-ir 
{Geo^  Mem.  Pers.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
the  like  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Comp.  PtoL  v.  13.) 
The  word  Koly  Kid,  or  Gid  firequentiy  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a  tarn  or  mountain 
lake^  (Ritter,  ErdkimdCy  vol.  x.  p.  103 ;  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CARGICI,  for  so  D'Anville  affirms  that  we  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Carsici.  His  authority  for  Carcici  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  bat  D'Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsieis  Portus  is  Caaeia,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  TouUm  and  Marteille,  (D'Anville, 
Notice^  &c.;  Walckenaer,  G^og.y  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'RCmA  (Kapviyo,  Ptd.  iii  5.  §  27^  CAR- 
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CINE  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  CARCINTTIS  (KapKi- 
ptriSj  Herod,  iv.  55,  99;  Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B.  #.  v.: 
Eth,  KapKmrat)y  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Europaea  (or 
Scjthia,  according  to  Herodotns),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  riyer  HypacTris  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  riyer,  Carcimtes  (KapKiplrriSf  Strab. 
Til  p.  307;  Ptol.  iiL  5.  §§  8,  9;  Plin.  L  c)  This 
riTer*feIl  into  the  golf  of  Uie  same  name  (KapKipirris 
k6\wos,  Strab.  iLc;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  40;  Plin.  /.c; 
Marcian.  p.  55 ;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9 ;  formerly  called 
Ta/wpdiens  ir^Airos :  GidfofPtrtko/p)^  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  theChersonesnsTaorica 
(CWiMa).  The  river  was  regarded  as  the  boundary 
between  the  "  Old  Scythia  "  of  Herodotus  (iv.  99)  and 
Tanrica  (comp.  Plin.  I.  c,  who  calls  the  country  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).  The  river  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  K<Uantchak.  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eichwald,  (koffr,  d.  Katp,  Meer.  p.  305 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  il  pp.  164, 193, 438, 458.)  [F.  S.] 

CARCINITES  FL.  et  SIN.    [Carciha.] 

CARCmrTIS.     [Carcina.] 

CA'RCORAS  (KapKdpas:  Gurle),  a  river  of 
southern  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Dly- 
ricum  into  the  Savus,  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314  ;  Geci. 
Bav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)         [L.  S.J 

CARDAHYLE  (Kop^oM^An :  Eth,  KopScMiv- 
Mti}s),  a  town  of  Messenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
places  ofiered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (/^  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a  strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  7 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a  Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  tlie 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  became  a  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ;  but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
senia by  Augustus,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Paus.  /.  c)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameius ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a  temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  ShardJumulay  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8  ;  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  22 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  o.;  Leake,  Morea^  voL  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  RechercheSf  p.  93.) 

CA'BDLA  (KapSla:  CaricUa),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thradan  Chersonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  j^ulf  of  Mela^  It  was  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ;  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  MUtiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi.  33, 
ix.  1 15 ;  Seym.  Chius,  699 ;  Dem.  c.  PhiHp,  I  p.  63, 
de  Halon.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  again 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cardla,  beoime  die  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbom^ood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Pans.  i.  10.  §  5, 
iv.  84.  §  6;  Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  88;  Ptol  uL  12.§  2; 
Steph.  B.  #.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  birthphMO  of  kint; 
Eumenes  (Nep.  Eum.  1)  and  of  the  historian  Hier- 
onymus.   (Pans,  t  9.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

NC;ARDU'CHI(Kaf>^vxo<,Xen.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  occupied  the  high  mountainous  tnct,  which  lies 
between  the  great  Upland  or  PUtean  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under  the  different  names  of  Ka^iwx^h 
ropduoibi  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747),  KipSoirct  frwn  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  manliness  (Strab.  xr 
p.  734),  K^ioi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Cardnchi,  and 
Cordneni  (Plin-  vL  15).  They  are  now  the  KianU 
inhabiting  the  district  of  KwdUiUm^  who  are  proved 
by  theur  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Arian 
race.  (Prichard,  Nat.  But  of  Man,  p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  some 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  phuns.  They  were 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  (AcAtoit- 
Chai)y  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  (Grote,  HitL  of  Greece, 
vol  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  performed 
a  seven  days'  march  through  the  mountains  of  tlie 
Carduchians  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
danger,  suflering,  and  hardship.  {Anab.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Diod.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.  Every  attempt  to  subdue  than  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  had  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invaders.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a  free  intercourse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.  Then"  bowmen , 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (comp.  Chesuey,  Exped.  EvpkraL  voL  i. 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphemes 
and  the  Persians.  For  a  description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  fruther 
history,  see  Corduknb.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAE,  a  station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etra- 
ria,  probably  a  mere  village,  is  placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  viUage  of 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus  was  joined  by  a  branch  frxm  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus.  {Itin.  AnL  p.  300;  Tab.  Peut.; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaeduct.  §  71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Kofrfii^,  Kaplrri:  Etk. 
Kofnircuos),  a  town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxw, 
on  the  rout«  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicus  through  the  Atameus  to  Carine; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  phun  of  Thebe,  pass- 
ing by  Adramyttinm  and  Antandrus  (vii.  42).  In 
the  text  of  Stephanus  («.  v.  Kap^)  the  name  is 
written  Carene,  and  he  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Craterus  (wfpl  "VtHpurftdrw)  for  the  form  Kaprirtuot, 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carene;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  pUce  that  had  gone 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph. «.  o.  B^rwi)  as  having  sent  some 
settiers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  sus- 
tained a  defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.  There 
seems  no  doubt  tiuit  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  Thece  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  done.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Carmoiiacak, 
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and  weet  of  the  C&rnavii.  This  giyes  them  the  NE. 
pttits  of  the  coontj  of  SuiherUmd.        [K.  G.  L.] 

GARENTOMAGUS^  a  town  m  Gallia,  is  placed 
hj  the  Theodosian  Table  between  Divona  {Ccihors)^ 
and  Segodmium  (Rhodet).  It  is  xt.  from  Sego- 
donom.     The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.J 

CARES.     [Caria.] 

CARESE'NE  (Kapn/itn^vri^  a  mooutainoos  tract 
in  .the  Troad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cultiyated.  (Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  the  parts  aboat  Zelda 
and  Pitjeia.  It  was  named  from  the  Caresns,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  (/t  xii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aeeepos.  The  Garesos  has  a  considerable 
valley  (a^A£i'),  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepus. 
^ .  Strabo  says  that  the  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
Scamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  probably  a  high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andiios  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Garesos  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaemn,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a  city  Garesos, 
bat  it  was  mined  before  Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

CARE'SUS  (Kdfniiroi).     [Caresene.] 

CA'RIAC^  Kapia:  Eth.  Kdp,  Kfiipos,fem.  Kdtipa: 
Adj.  Kapuc6sf  Kdpios),  a  coontry  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
southern  boondaiy  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
PoseidicHi,  in  the  territory  of  Miletos,  and  the  Carian 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (r&tf  KapiKw  hpStv). 
Groskurd  (TrcuiaL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  Zptov 
for  op&v,  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
aouthem  boundary  of  Ionia  is  the  Poseidium  and  the 
Carian  boundaries;  but  as  Caria  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  fixed  no 
bwuidary,  except  Poeeidion,  which  is  south  of  the 
Maeander.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  bashi  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  veiy  accurately; 
fur  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  mcon- 
sistent  to  speak  of  a  promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander also  as  a  boundary.  But  Strabo's  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.  Miletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Maeander,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Phocaea  and  the  Hermus  to  Poeeidion,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  oon- 
cistent  to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
poost,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
«  boundary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
lange  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Mycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  tiie  Mae- 
ander, would  form  a  natural  boondaiy  between  Caria 
•nd  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Messogis. 
Strabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians, lonians,  Blilesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  Who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
fender.  Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
ot  the  Maeander,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phiygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
tlain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
2fc8  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (wed  Kopfay 
mSrr^v,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  seems,  then,  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  Carians 
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once  possessed  all  the  pkdn  of  the  Maeander  in  ita 
middl(B  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  tdl  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  which  the  Mynsii  and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strabo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  c(»nmenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu  • 
lation  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Carura  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a  natural  boundary  to  Caria  <hi  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maunder  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
Urge  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  boonds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  4uid  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
d  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher, the  smaU  river  Glaucus,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  GUucus,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Calynda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  island  Elaeussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  called  the  Peraea.  lliis  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  71  iTfpaia  r&v  PoUoav  (Polyb.  xviL  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a  tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  Uiey  had  always  this  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a  different  stoiy.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Mmos. 
They  were  afterwaids  driven  fhxn  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  loiians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  PeUsgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  niad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to^be  continental 
iigitized  by  LjGO^IC 
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people.  The  Leleges  [Lkleoes]  seem  to  have  on<*e 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  MiBor.  Strabo  (.p.  611)  obserres,  that  "  in  all 
Caria  and  in  Milettu  tombs  of  the  Leleges,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  boildingSf  are  shown.**  The  true 
conclnsion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Lieges  are 
different  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relationship 
there  may  have  been  between  them.  In  pnxif  of 
the  former  occnpation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  hj  Cariaos,  Thacjdides  (i.  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  hj  their  arms,  which  were  baried  with 
them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  they  nsed  when  Thocydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Uie  islands  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  from  tbeCyckules  (i.4),whith  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  tjhis  river.  Strabo  even  makes 
the  original  inhi^itants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been 
Cares  and  Leleges. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a  people  named 
Caunil,  who  had  a  town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  diflfered  from  the  Carians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  the  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a  native  of  Caria, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  pec»ple. 

The  settlements  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Myus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a  Carian  city  (//.  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicamassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Carians  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occuped, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-coast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  c  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Carians  by  the  epithet  Bap- 
6apo<p<ivwv  (Jl.  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  difficulty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  662), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippus,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (icwfuii),  united  in  a  kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  tbrir  common  interpsts.  The  federation 
was  called  Chrysaoreum,  consisting  of  the  several 
comae ;  and  those  who  had  the  most  comae  had  the 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  interpretations  tihan  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Maoedoaun  conquest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  positiaii,  as  Strabo  observes 
(p.  660),  though  theyimre  not  Carians.  The  Carians 
may  have  formed  this  oonfoderation  after  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  loniakis  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  Hke  that  at  Mjlasa,  mentioned 
abow.  The  Cariaas,  at  the  lime  •f  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a  Zeus  Stratios,  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Carians  were  included  in  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  ^Herod.  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  constry.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  tmder 
Persian  dominicm,  without  making  any  great  resist - 
race  (Herod,  i.  174);  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  nome  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod.  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Carians  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Persians. 
They  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  though 
the  Carians  were  defeated,  t^e  enemy  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  a  second  battle  the  Carians 
fared  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  suflerers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  ambuscade  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  for  uhn  in  Pedasns, 
and  perished  with  his  men.  The  commander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Heracleides,  of  My- 
lasa,  a  Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Carians 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod.v.  1 19 — 121 ). 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
ciHes,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod,  vi.  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  govemmmt  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a  dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  <^ 
Greek  stock.  HaKcamassns  was  the  residence  of 
these  kings.  [Haucarnassus.]  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Sakmls  with  five 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  The  AtJienians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  the  Carian  coast  tri- 
butaiy,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  9,  iil  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  queen  of  the  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
AUnda,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  strongest  pUce 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establish- 
ing her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieus. 
(Arrian,  Anah.  I  23 ;  Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  somehow 
got  a  footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Polyb.  iii.  2.) 
After  the  Romans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  have  added 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Romans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pei^mus,  and  part  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  xxii.  27  ;  Liv.  xxxvii  56 ; 
Appian,  S^.  c.  44.)  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
SenatusGonsultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  HydreUn  and  the 
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territory  of  Hydrela  which  lies  towards  Phrygia,  | 
with  the  forts  and  Tillages  on  the  Maeander,  with 
the  exception  of  soch  places  as  were  five  before  the 
war  with  Antiochos.  Thej  gave  to  the  Bhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Pisidia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  firee  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochns  in 
Asia.  But  the  Bomaas  took  firom  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessioDS  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseos  (b.  c.  168) ;  or,  as  Polybins  (xxx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  thflj  made  those  Carians  free  whom  they 
had  pot  nnder  the  Bhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Antjochos.  (Uy.  xfiy.  15.)  About  B.C.  129  the 
Romans  added  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia ;  bnt 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  the  Bhodians,  if  Strabo's 
statement  applies  to  his  own  time.  Cannns  at  least 
was  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  Solla.  (Oic.  ad  Q. 
iV.Ll.  §11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
wariike  race;  and  Herodotns  (L  171),  whom  Strabo 
copies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fashion  of 
hehnet  plnroes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields  They  were  not  a  nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  coarse,  wonld  serve  anybody 
who  wonld  pay  them  well;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practioe  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
bwed  it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
also  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod,  iii.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  boanded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Alessogis  The  range  of  Cadmns,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  connected  with  it,  appears  to  run 
through  Caria  sonthward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  pcninsnla  in  which  Halicamassns  is 
situated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  onfy  a  few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  coast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  6ti, 
perhaps  the  Moesinus  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  Su^ 
the  Harpasus,  and  the  Tahma  Chiy  the  MisrByas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
aodent  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  offiiots  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
is  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  hmds  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  lasns  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

This  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  coast 
of  Caria.  On  the  norUi  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  has  disap- 
peared, and  a  large  tract  of  sea  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Latmus.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor y  cfc. 
vol.  i.  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Maeandeb.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  lasus,  also  called 
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Sinus  Baigylieticus,  the  northern  side  of  wliich  ter- 
minated in  the  promontory  Posidium,  and  the  southern 
side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hall* 
camassBS.  The  Ceramicus  (Kc^o^ut^r  k6\woSj 
Herod,  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodrtxm^  is  a  deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  akeady  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  &  peninsula  of  Halicamassns.  The 
aouthem  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsuk,  at  the  western  extremity  St 
whidi  CnidoB  was  situated;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  ishmd  of  Cos,  which 
looks  Iflse  a  fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con. 
tinent  The  peninsula  of  Cnidoe  is  oontraoted  to 
a  narrow  neck  in  two  pkuxs,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.  The  noore  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bubassus],  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  Syme,  The 
sooth  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria,  which  terminates  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  Ekeussa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  inters  in  his  list  as<one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Aua;  and  it  b  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syme  has  a  rugged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  names  in  the  following 
order :  —  Thymnias,  Schoenus,  and  Bubessius.  The 
Thymnias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontoiy  Apbrodisinm ;  the  Schoenus  b  the  next 
bay  further  north ;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  u  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula'  with  the  mainland.  (See  Hamilton's 
Ana  Minor  J  4^.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  Some  geographers 
place  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  neck;  but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bubassus.  [Bubassus.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopia,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  thb  peninsula  b  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  calb  the  Cbersonesus  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians;  Pliny  also  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Cbersonesus  Rhodia.  Thb  penineula.  or  Rhodiaii 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog's  Tomb  (CynoB- 
sema)  or  AJas'  jaw  (Onuguathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  bland  of  Rhoides,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  bland  of 
Syme.     (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  thb  Rhodian  Chersonese  b  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physeus^  Between  thb  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  cast,  is  another  Cbersonesus;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbb  and  the  gulf  ojp 
Glaucus,  Macriy  b  another  Cbersonesus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  prumontoiy  Pedalium  or  Artemisiura. 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  b  most  picturesque, 
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and  in  some  parts  the  rocks  rise  abmptl^  from  the 
sea. 

There  was  a  road  from  Phjrscus  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Ephesns.  The  distances  were, 
from  Physcus  to  L^ina,  in  the  tcrritoiy  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ;  to  the 
passage  of  the  Maeander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physcus  to  the  Maeander  (Artemi- 
dorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maeander 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (ppoi)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Groskurd's  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a  large  part  of  Caria  is  mountainous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  trees.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,' the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a  great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
hiijher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Mosynus  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabanda, 
Arab  HissA,  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material ;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dis- 
Ciiveries  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor ^  ^.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  (Hange  about  the 
ancient  Halicamassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidus  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  islands  off"  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  conadered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast.  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CARIATAE  (Kaf>laToi,Strab.xi.  p.  .SI  7),  a  small 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  14;  Curt.  viil. 
6.  §8;  Pint  i4/ca:.  .55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  {Charlixu),  a  town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  name  b  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspicious.  Not  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Carus  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  1 0th 
century.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Senwr  and  Roanne.  [G  L.] 

CARINE.     [Carenb.] 

CARISA  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  Kipunra,  Ptol.  u. 
4.  §  13:  Regia  Carissa  cognomine  Aurelia,  Plin.  iii. 
1 .  8.  3 :  Rn.  with  inscriptions  at  Carixa,  near  Bomos^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville^  a  city  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Gades,  having  the  civitas  Latino.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant  (Caro,  Ant  Hisp,  iii.  19 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Floroz,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  16 : 
Sestini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).     [P.  S.] 

CARMAEI,  a  tribe  of  the  Minaei  {Mhvaei], 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  82).  probably  the 
same  as  the  'Airap/tiib' /SoalXctov  of  Ptolemy  (vL 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-^UManzil  in  the  ffedjaz  between  TVigrtyand 
Mekka,  about  50  miles  SE.  of  the  latter  (Arabia, 
voL  i.  pp.  133, 134,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255—258).  [G.W.] 

CA'RMALAS  (KapfjidXas)^  a  Cappadocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  b  a  hill 
fort,  Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas 
runs.  Then  he  says,  in  Sargarausene  of  Cappa- 
doda,  there  is  a  small  town  Herpa,  and  a  river  Car- 
mahis,  **  which  also  flows  into  Cilicia;**  that  is  like 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a  little  before. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
malas, but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mall  us  in  CiUcia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).  There  is  great  confusion  here,  for 
Sargarausene  is  one  of  the  northern  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.  In  another  passage  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a  place  called  Herphae,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  a 
town  Camuda  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  geographers 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  the  CamuUas  flowing  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Stnbo.  If 
the  Carmalas  is  a  river  of  Cataonia,  it  must  be 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pyramus  b  marked  Charma  Su  in  some 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'NA.     [Carmania,] 

CARMA'NIA  {Kapfxavla,  Strah.  xv.  p  726; 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  JneL  32;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Steph. 
B.;  Plin,  vl  23;  Mardan,  PeripL  p.  20;  PtoL  vi. 
8;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  c^ 
Asb  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  Task)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagradas  (^Nahend) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marciun,  the  dbtance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laristdn^  Kirman,  and  Moghottan.  (Bumes*  Map, 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Parthb  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perais.  It 
was  a  district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Nearchus's  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmama  Dcserta 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  the 
inland  country,  now  called  Kirman^  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a  Ibt  of  places 
which  are  otherwi^  imknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmanb  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
places,  which  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mt  Semiramidb  (6pos  Xtfupofd^Sy  Armn, PeripL; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  cibal 
Sbemily  a  high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persbn  Gnlf ;  and  on  the  confines  of 
Gedrosb,  a  mountain  named  Strongylus.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  were  CarpeUa  (either  C.  Bombartck  or 
C.  lask)^  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
mozon  (Kohistvg  f),  and  Tarsb,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C7.  Sertes  or  JRat-tl-Jerdf).     The  ohief 
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rivers  were  the  Anamis,  Andanis,  or  Addaniis  (/6ra- 
kim  Rud),  which  flaws  down  from  the  Persian  motin- 
tains,  and  falls  into  the  Persian  Gcdf  near  Har- 
mozon;  the  Corias  or  Carins  (either  the  Shur  or 
JHv  Rud),  and  the  Bagrada  (Nabend). 

Ptolemj  divides  the  territory  of  Cannania  into 
several  sahdivisions,  the  names  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  other  aathors;  thev  are  the  Rndiana  or  Ag- 
dinitis,  Gabedena,  Paraepaphitis,  and  Modomastite. 
Other  names  which  he  mentions,  as  the  Camelo- 
bosd,  are  merelj  descriptive  of  the  occupation  or 
mode  of  life  of  particolar  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cannania  were  called  Carmanii  (Kapftdpiotj  Died.  ii. 
2,Tacit.  vL  36)  or  Garmani  (Kapfuufol,  Polyb.  v.  79 ; 
IfeL  iii  8 ;  Plin.  vi.  26,  &c.),  and  comprehended 
Mveral  nations,  or  probably  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptolemy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  independent  race,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Stmbo  (xv.  p.  727)  and  Arrian  (^Ind.  38),  a  great 
resemblance  in  their  manners  anid  customs  to  the 
Medians  and  Persians.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Garmania  by  an- 
cient writers  than  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  terri- 
tory, aocofding  to  its  nations  or  races.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Harmuza,  whose  name  implies  a  Persian 
origin,  and  which  was  vinted,  if  not  founded,  by 
Kearchus  (Arrian,  Ind  33),  and  Tarsiana,  on  the 
coast;  and  Arrian  (Ind  37)  adds  Sidodone;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  countiy,  Ora,  Cophanta,  Throasca 
or  Oroasca,  Sabb,  Alexandreia,  and  Garmana.  The 
htter  is  cidled  by  Ptolemy  Metropolis  (/uirrp<firoXij), 
and  is  without  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kimum, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
mtm.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ammianns  (xxiiL  6)  a 
place  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

Along  the  coast  of  Garmania  were  several  islands, 
Organa,  Gataea,  Aphrodisias,  and  Ooracta  or  Oorac- 
tha,  Garmana  or  Garminna,  about  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  province  of  Garmania 
apeak  of  it  as  a  land  fruitful  in  com  and  wine  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  726 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  Ind  i.  32 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  6;  Gurt.  ix.  \0\  but  it  appears  that 
the  olive  could  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strah., 
Arrian,  IL  cc.) ;  but  from  its  mountainous  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  minerals  was  probably  the 
greatest  Silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar  are  mentioned 
among  its  productions,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
tome  of  its  water-courses.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Plin.  vi. 
23.  8. 26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abundance  of 
wild  asses,  but  few  horses.  (Strab.  ^c;  Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  &c.)      [V.] 

G  ARM  EL,  a  dty  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Maon  and  SLiph,  in  Joshua  (xv.  55),  the  same  that 
occurs  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  David.  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  2.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  are  found  two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hebron, 
Kurmel  lying  between  the  other  two  1^  hour  dis- 
tant from  Ztfy  and  only  half  an  hour  from  M&(n, 
The  ruins  of  Kurmel  are  very  extensive.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  H.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.] 

GARMELUS  MONS  (Xfpfi^  KdpfAnXos.LXX.; 
Kdpfiii?<oSy  Strab.  xvL  p.  758  ;  KapfiiiXiop  Bpos^ 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  15.  §  4),  a  mountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  It  ferms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khaifa,  and  separates  the 
great  western  plain  of  Philistia  from  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea,  and  its  bluff  head  forms  a  bold 
promontory.    From  this  point  it  rises  rapidly  to  the 
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elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly direcfion  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hills  with  the  great 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  various  parts  under  various  appella^ 
tions,  as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a  limestone  formation,  and  Wiia 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  m  its  name  im- 
plies. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribes,  it 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  xxiiL),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  for  sanctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

It  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  a  mountain  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a  temple.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Egyptian  vessel,  descending  from  the  summit  of  tlie 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitous  and  difikult  rocks.  He 
went  on  board  their  vessel  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  («ap.  3). 

It  was  on  this  mountfun  that  Vespasian  consulted 
the  oracle  (Oraculum  Garmeli  Dei,  Suet  Vesp.  5). 
Tacitus  also  infbnns  us  that  there  was  a  god  syno- 
nymous with  the  moimtain.  He  adds  "  Nee  simu- 
lacrum Deo  aut  templum,  sic  tradidere  majori'?>: 
«ram  tantum  et  reverentiam  "  {Hist.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  natives  to  thLs  day,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con- 
vent at  the  north-western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 
(Reland,  Palest,  p.  327—330;  Ritter,  Erdhmde 
von  Asien,  vol  viii.  p.  705,  &c.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  **  Promontorium  Garmelum  et  in 
monte  oppidum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbatana 
dictum  "  (v.  19.  s.  17).  Possibly  he  means  the  town 
of  PoRPUYRiUM,  now  Khaifa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  [G.  W.] 

GARMO  (Kdpfimv,  Strab.  iil  p.  141 :  £lh.  Gar- 
monen&i:i:  Carmona),  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  ENE.  of  Hispilis,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  road  to  Emerita  (Itin.  Ant  p.  414), 
on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Baeti», 
now  called  the  Corbones.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
one  of  thci  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Baeturia, 
B.  c.  197  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21 ;  validas  urbes,  Carmonem 
et  Bardonem),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Givil  War, 
when  Gaesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Spain  (B.  C.  ii.  19 ;  comp. 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  57,  64,  where  it  is  called  Garmona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Appian  (//up. 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
Kapf^rri  or  Kop^cin},  and  Kotpfiiyrf);  and  also  the 
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OannelLs  of  Livy.  (  Freinsheim,  Epl t  Lib.  slviii.  24.) 
Several  of  it8  coins  are  extaut;  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  represented,  namely, 
on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  various  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
com  placed  horizontally.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115;  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  L  p.  288. 
vol.  iii.  p.  SI ;  Caro,  AtU.  HitpoL  iii.  41 ;  Mionnet 
vol.  L  p.  9,  SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestmi,  p.  40;  Eck- 
hcl,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.] 

CARMYLESSUS  (KapA*v^7?<r<rrff),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissns 
and  tiie  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  After  Tdmissus 
he  says,  ^  then  Anticragus,  an  abrupt  mountain  on 
which  is  the  small  place  Garmylessns,  lying  in  a 
ravine."  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Lyda, 
p.  247 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)       [0.  L.] 

GARNA  {Kdpva\  the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny's  "  Camon  "  (vi.  28.  s. 
22).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASIUM.    [Obciiaua.] 

CARNE.    [ANTABApUfl]. 

GARNI  (Koprai),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  Inhabited 
Um  ranges  of  those  mountains  which  separated  Ve- 
netia  from  Noricnm,  extending  from  Rhaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  £.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  clearly  defifiML  Strabo  ap- 
})ear8  lo  confine  them  to  the  roovnttin  ooontry,  and 
regards  the  |datn  about  Aqaileia  «8  bdooging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolsmy,  on  the  con 
tnuy,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guiiihing  the  territory  of  the  G^mi  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  former  the  two  cities  of  Aqni- 
3eia  and  Goncordia  near  the  coast,  ^s  well  as  Forum 
•.Tiilii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  }ii.  I.  §  29.)  Pliny  also 
•calls  the  district  about  Aqaileia  "  Gamomm  regio," 
%nt  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Garni  in  the  account 
fjivon  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  that  city,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetia,  (Li v.  xxxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
^f  the  Garni  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a  kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  FriofU;  and  which  were  tlience 
•distinguished  as  the  Alpes  Gamicae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliae.  [Alpes.] 
Here  tliey  were  bounded  by  the  Rhaetians  on  the  W., 
hy  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Taurisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a  Roman  town,  a  village 
K)f  the  Garni.  (Strab.  viL  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a  Geltic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Triuraphales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  b.  c.  115,"  de  Galleis  Kameis."  (Gra- 
ter, fnscr.  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  the  only  notice  we 
liave  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mian  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  at  Ju- 
lium  Gamicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufiiciently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Gaesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a  Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  led  firom 
Aquileia  up  the  valley  of  the  Tilavemptus  {TagUa- 
mento)  to  Jolium  Garuicum  (^Zuglio),  and  thence 
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across  the  southern  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Aguntum 
(/fmicAen),  in  the  valley  of  the  Drore,  must  have 
completely  opened  out  their  numntam  fastoeaseii. 
But  the  Garni  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  tribe, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  Emphn,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  region  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Gamia  or  Gamiok.  The  latter  form,  which 
first  appeare  in  Paulns  Diaconus  {Hist  vi.  52  \  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  Cttrmola  (called 
in  German  Krain\  was  not  included  wiUiin  the 
limits  of  the  Garni,  as  these  are  defined  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoinmg  pro- 
vince of  Carinthia  (in  German  KartUkem)  is  evi  • 
dently  also  derived  fhnn  that  of  the  Garni.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
fh>m  the  Geltic  root  Camj  a  point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn)^  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lof^y  and  rugged  summits 
of  the  Alps.  (Zeu.sB,  Die  Denischm,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Garni  is  gives 
under  the  general  head  Venetia:  it  being  impoB- 
«ble  to  define  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  (km! 
and  Veneti,  the  distinctiaa  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainly  net  been  geDendlyobaerved.  The  only 
two  towns  of  9BJ  considenUioii  which  we  ean  assign 
with  certaintv  to  the  Garni,  are  JuHum  Gamicum 
(Zfiglio),  and  Ferum  Julii  {Cividale),  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  FriuU,  or  FrumL  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Cera  and  Segeste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Garni,  but  which  no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

GA'RNIA  (Kof^yfa),  a  city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Nicolaus  of  Diunascns  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
KopWo.)  [G.  L.] 

GARNONAGAE,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioaod 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Greones  and  the 
Gareni.  This  gives  them  the  HW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  [R  G.  I^] 

GARNUNTUM  (Kapyovs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Geltic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  tiie 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  rains  of 
the  pkice  are  still  visible  near  Haimlnsrg,  between 
Deut8ch-A  Itenbwtff  and  Petrondl.  Even  before  Vin- 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Gamuntum  was  a  place  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  legio  xiv  getnina.  In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  Ut 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a  municipium.  (Orelli,  Inseript.  Nos.  2288,  2439, 
2675, 4964;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  109;  Plin  iv.25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  hb  operations 
against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.  (Eutrop.  viii.  13.) 
Carnuntum  also  contained  a  large  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Severas  was  proclaimed 
emppror  by  the  army.  (Spartian.  Sever.  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Carauntum  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  were  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona.  (Amm.-Marc.  xxx.  5.)  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  reign  of  Vdeutiniaii, 
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who  made  there  his  preparations  against  the  Quadi, 
it  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  catastrophe, 
fnr  it  again  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  destrqjed  until  the  wars  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Camas  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (zliii.  1)  is  the  same  as  Camontum, 
or  a  place  in  lUyricnm,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 
CARNUS  (K61amo\  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Teleboae  and  Taphii.  (Scykx,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B.  9.  t».;  Jjcake,  Northern  GreecCj  voL  iv.  p.  16.) 
CARNUS.  [CARNimruM.] 
CARNUTES  or  CARNUTI  (Kapww-oi). 
Tibullns  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camati.  Plutarch 
(Cms. c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.  A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  among  the 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Bellovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  In  Caesar*s  time,  the 
Camutes  occupied  a  considerable  territoiy,  extend- 
in;;  from  the  Seme  to  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the 
/..aire.  Their  principal  town,  Genabum  {OrUaru), 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  {B.  G,  viL  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Autricnm  (CAorfret, 
Ptol.  ii.  8),  which  derives  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camutes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
under  the  later  Roman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  OrUam  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  lAtire,  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Camutes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
GalKa  {B,  G,  vL  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Druids 
met  in  this  country  once  a  year  in  a  consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
ChartreSj  Orliana,  and  Bloit,  Two  places  called 
Fin$  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartree  and  Oriiam,  and  a  place  called  TVrmmttfr, 
show  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Camutes  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
tram  of  the  ante-revdutionaiy  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bituriges  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
nutes  CO  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Camutes  had  kings  before  Caesar's  invasion, 
but  it  seems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getins,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
set  up  Tasgetius  mi  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  khig  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  (B.  G,  v.  25.)  The  Camutes 
afterwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  (B.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Remi  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul. At  this  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  clientela),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
c-onjectured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
had  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  the 
Remi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Camutes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  clientela  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetius.  In  the  seventh  3rpar  of  the 
war  (b.  a  52),  the  Camutes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
Roman  n^otiatores  at  Genabum,  and  a  Roman  eqnes 
who  was  in  Caesar's  commissariat  department  The 
proosDsul  paid  them  back  very  soon  by  buming 
Genabum,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers 
(vii.  11).      The  Camutes  sent   12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Verdngetorix,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  75),  aad  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  amqr.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  (S.  G. 
viii.  5),  aad  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a  very  severe 
season.  Again  they  subnntted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  gowmer  (viii.  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  tiie  Camutes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar's  flogging  to  death  Gutruatus, 
a  Gamut,  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  te  riae 
against  the  Romans  in  r.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  pUu»s  the  Camuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  Lugduuensls,  and  he 
entitles  them  **  fbederati,"  a  term  whkh  we  kaow 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  what  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camutes  contained  a  few  other 
small  pUces:  Dnrocasis  (Dreuo;);  Diodnrum;  the 
pbbces  called  Fines;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM,  a  place  m  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  road  in  the  Antonine  Itfan.,  which 
passes  through  Paris  to  Augnstobona  (Troffee), 
The  first  station  from  Careeotinum  is  Julidbona 
{LUUboney,  at  the  distance  of  10  GaKo  leagues,  or 
15  M.P.  The  place  thus  indkated  seems  to  be 
iTarjfair,  OB  the  north  ride  of  the  cvOat  el  ilM  AiM. 
Caroootinnm  was  tfaerafora  in  the  asoitary  ef  tka 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  POBTUS  (Kopw  Ai/i*^),  a  port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a  distriet 
called  Cariaor  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  nodem 
town  of  Gvlffrad.  (Meb,  ii.  2 ;  Arrian,  Peri^  |k  24 ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probabllfty  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  p«rts, 
see  Raoul-Rochette,  HiO*  det  Colon,  vol.  iii  fk 
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CAROTOLIS  (KafxJwaXu:  Etk.  KapowoKhris}, 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a  place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  KapMroKis.)  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SIA  (Kofurcuria,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Died., 
Steph.  B.;  Kofnreunia,  8tadiasm. ;  Ko^vib-ier, 
Hierocl. ;  Plin.  v.  3 1 .  s.  35 ;  KdowoffoSj  Const  Porph. : 
Eth.  KufnrwTtArrit,  Kopsxurcof,  Steph.  B.:  Carpa$% 
a  town  and  port  of  Cyprus;  to  the  NE.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cilidan 
coast  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  4 ;  Scylax.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B. «.  9.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  together  with  a  neightxraring  place  called 
Urania.  (Diod.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  (TVor,  voL  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  at  Carpas,  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  a  pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Memy  de  FAcatL  dee  Irncrip.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Vioffgi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)     [K.  B.  J.] 

CARPATES  MONS  (6  Kaffwdrrfs  6pos:  Carpa- 
thian Motmtakui).  The  fiome  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46*^  long  and  48°  30^  lat.,  about  1^  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibincns  {Tkeies)^  knd  extending  to  the 
10.  as  for  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  {Dnieeter), 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dada  on 
the  S.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iii  5.  §§6, 
15,  18,  20,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  W,  Carpathian  Motm- 
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iainif  bat  Ptolcmv  insnlates  the  range,  taking  no 
notice  of  its  prolongation  to  tlie  SE.  through  E^ia 
(the  E.  Carpathian  Mountaitut),  and  express! j  se- 
parating it,  on  the  W.,  from  the  Sarmatici  M.  The 
earlier  writers  accurately  describe  the  range  as  a 
contlnoation  of  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  as  running 
through  Dam,  but  they  do  not  call  it  by  any  spe- 
cific name  (Caes.  B.  (r.  vi  25;  Strab.  vii.  p.  295; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8. 25).  In  the  Peutmgerian  Table  it  is 
called  Alpes  Bastamicae.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  flowing  through  Dacia,  southward, 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  126, 
365,  602.)  [P.  S.] 

CARPATHIUM  MARE.     [Carpathus.] 

GA'RPATHUS  (KdfnraBos;  Carpathum,  Plin.; 
in  Horn.  K  ii.  676,  KpdtroBos :  Eth.  Kapitdduts : 
Skarpaato)j  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  which  was  named  after  it  the  Carpathian 
sea.  (KapvdBiop  ir4\ayoSy  Strab.  z.  p.  488  ;  Car- 
pathium  mare,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35.  8.)  Carpathus 
is  described  by  the  ancient  authorities  as  100 
atadia  in  length  (ScyUz,  p.  56),  and  200  stadia  in 
circuit  (Strab.  p.  489) ;  but  according  to  Bondel- 
monte,  the  old  Italian  traveller,  it  is  70  Italian 
miles  in  drcumference.  The  island  consists  fcac  the 
most  part  of  lofty  and  bare  mountains,  fiill  of  ravines 
and  hollows ;  and  the  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
inaccessible.  The  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  Lastoiy  ap- 
pears to  be  4000  feet  in  height. 

Carpathus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Died.  ▼.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Doric  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Nisyrus,  Casus  and  Cos 
(Horn.  /Z.  ii.  676);  but  at  a  later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Rhodians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  have  possessed  complete  independence,  as 
no  autonomous  coins  of  Carpathus  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  while  Rhodian  coins  are  commonly  found 
in  the  island. 

Carpathus  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  Scylax  it  contained  three 
towns  ;  according  to  Strabo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strabo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (KUrvpos),  Ptolemy 
(v.  2.  §  33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Posd- 
dium  (U<Hr§iBioif).  The  name  of  a  third,  Arcesine 
(*Af>«rc(r(yij),  is  only  preserved  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies.  The 
■ite  of  Arcesine  has  been  determined  by  Ross.  It  is 
now  called  Arhdssay  and  is  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  oorrespondmg  cape  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadm  or 

There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a  rock, 
Sokattron^  off  the  western  coast,  and  of  another 
town  upon  the  island  Saria^  which  is  ten  miles  in 
drcuit,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Carpathus.  The  ruins  in 
Saria^  which  are  called  PcddUay  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Comp.  the  names  Sop^  Nx- 
^vpla,) 

Ptolemy  (I  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thoanteium  (Bodarrtiov)^  probably  the  south- 
cm  extremity  of  the  island,  tiie  modem  Akroteri, 
and  the  other  Ephialtium  ('E^uiATioy),  which  Ross 
conjectures  to  be  a  promontory  S.  of  Poseidium,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Aphiartis  is  perhaps  a  oor- 
ruptioD.    The  accompanying  map  of  Carpathus  is 
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taken  from  Ross,  who  is  the  only  modem  traveller  • 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  island.     (Comp. 
Herod,  iii.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  500;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23, 
V.  31.  s.  36;  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  7;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Roas, 
Reiaen  aufden  Gintch.  JrudUy  vol.  iii.  p  50.) 
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A.  Carpathus. 

B.  Chsus. 

1.  Arcetine  (Arkdssa). 
•i.  Potridium. 
3.  Mt.Lastot. 


4.  S6katlron. 

5.  Saria. 

6.  Prom.  EpialUum. 

7.  Prom.     Thoanteium 

{Akrotiri), 


CARPE'IA.     [Cartkia.] 

CAHPELLA.     [Carmania.] 

CARPENTORACTE  {Carpentra»),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpentoracte  Meminomm :  the  Memini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavares  and  Vul- 
gientes.  Carpentraa  is  in  the  department  of  Vau- 
dme.  NE.  of  Avignon.  There  is  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Carpentnu^  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  was  bciilt  up  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  is  not  known  when  or  on  what 
dbca.Hion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Carpentras  are  mentioned  by  Caylus  (vol  viiu 
p  252,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  a 
place  called  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknown.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  really  a  distinct 
people,  must  have  had  a  very  small  territory  — 
should  have  had  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpento- 
racte.  The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  tiiat 
Carpentoracte  and  Foram  Neronis  are  the  same 
pUce.  D'Anville,  however,  supposes  Foram  Neronis 
to  be  Foroalquier^  relying  on  a  small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  219> 
thinks  that  **  the  conjecture  which  tends  to  fix  Foram 
Neronis  at  Moma*  is  preferable  to  that  which  fixes 
it  at  Forcalqtiierr  Carpentoracte  kept  its  nams 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Foram  Neronia. 
At  V^MugWy  a  village  abouOwo  leagup  twuth  of 
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CwrpmtrtUf  there  are  some  remmns  of  a  Boman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  Memini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscription, 
Col.  Jul.  Meminonun,  which  maj  belong  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memini. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
roond  7r6\iy  Kaovdpwy  iced  06((pwy,  a  passage  which 
has  caused  the  critics  great  difficnltj.  Groskurd 
(Trofw.  Strab,  vol.  L  p.  319)  changes  Kot  Ohdfxav 
into  Kafnr4vrapoy  or  Kapwtyrdpcowa.  It  is  obvious 
that  icol  CHtdfwy  is  only  Kaovdpcop  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
tbat  Strabo  woold  thus  speak  of  a  dty  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  ojp  irol  O^c^i^  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  city;  but  the  emendation  of  Groskurd  is  not 
accepted  by  the  writer  of  this  article.        [Ci.  L.] 

CARPE'SII.     [Carpetani.] 

CARPESSUS.     [Carteia.] 

CARPETA-NI,  CARPE'SII  (Ka^<noi,  Polyb. 
iii  14;  Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Steph.  B.;  KafnriyToi'o/,  Polyb. 
X.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  57 ;  Liv.  xxi.  5 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  the  very  centre 
of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anas,  from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Vaccaei  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  country,  called  Carpetania 
(Kapv7p-ay(a),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  and 
New  Castile,  and  a  portion  of  Estremadura.  (Appian. 
Bisp.  64;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  &c.  U,  cc.)  Their  chief 
cky  was  Toletum  (Toledo),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugnsta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  crossed  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
running  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  alsQ  a  road  from 
Toletum  to  Lammium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum :  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (TirovoKld)  of 
Ptolemy  (Geto/c  or  ^o^ona);  Complutum  (K^ 
wAowtof),  30  M.  P.;  Arriaca,  22  M.  P.,  the 
Caracca  {KdpoKKa)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  and 
Caesada,  24  M  P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtiberia. 
(Itm.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
lf.P.  NW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum,  oi  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  {Jtin.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  capital 
Madrid,  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Mciy- 
Toua)  of  Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong:  Mantua  is  perhaps  Mondejar.  Again,  to 
the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminiujn,  was 
Vicus  Cuminarius,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  Pliny's  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 
Carpetania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xix.  8.  s.  47) : 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  ZarzOj 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
minarius, but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
suit  Oc(^,  SE.  of  Aranjnez :  Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Alcazar:  oomp.  Liv.  xi.  48, 49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  Laminium  (/fm.  AnL  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Laminium.  were  Consabrum,  44  M.P. 
(^Conguegra),  a  municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventns  of  Carthago  Nova  (//wi.  Ant.  p.  446 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  4;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 
§  22 ;  Inscr.  op. Gmtcr,  p.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909,  no.  14) : 
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and  Mums  (prob.  Morotaies)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium,  and  28  from  Consabrum  (Ant.  Jtin.  I  c). 
Among  the  other  (Sties  of  the  Carpetani  were  Asbura 
(probid>]y  the  KiB6pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
('AA^  Steph.  B.;  prob.  Alia,  E.  of  Truxillo);  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  Varciles, 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  17, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellot  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a  people,  called  Charadtani  (XapaicirayDi), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  (Ti^una),  and  whoso 
conquest  by  Sertorins  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
smoking,  but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  (Sertor.  1 7) 
and  Mr.  Landor  (Fawn  of  Sertorins),  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcald  and  Cuenca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caracena,  W.  of  the  latter  phice.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt  i.  p.  429 ;  Laborde,  Itin.  vol  iii  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannilial's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  tlie 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  Unitdi  with  the  Olcades  and 
Vaccaei,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  sdze  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxi.  11),  a  disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipios 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xl.  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  suflered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Hisp.  64). 

The  names  of  tliis  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  aiSnalogy,  tlie  Carpe- 
tani would  be  the  people  of  Carpe,  that  is,  they 
should  have  a  chief  city  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Cartda,  &c.  [Car- 
teia] ;  and,  mweover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesii,  we  may 
fairly  trace  a  connection  with  Carpessus,  which  is 
only  another  form  erf  Tartessus,  the  still  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a  process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  tho 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  pr^ence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Carpessus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  &c.,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsuU  as  fiu*  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herudor.  ap.  Const  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  L  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a  part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanns 
(s.  V.  *AX^a)  that  they  were  a  Celtic  race.     [P.  S.] 

CARPI,  CARPLA'NI  (Kopriowi^  PtoL  iiL  6. 
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§24),  CABPIDES  (Kd^iits,  Anon.  Per.  PimL 
itm,  p.  3),  a  people  of  SarniAtui  Eoropaea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  frequently  at  war  (Capitol. 
Mmxim,  et  BaXb,  16;  Vopbc.  AurtL  30;  Eutrop.  ix. 
25;  Anrel.  Vict  39,  43;  Uerodian.  viH.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zoeim.  I  20,  27).  Thej  are  plaoed  in  different  po- 
ations  by  different  writere.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplut  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  aathorily 
of  Epborus,  immediately  N.  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  H.,  near  the  Amadoca  Palus,  and  between 
the  Peucini  and  Bastemae.  The  latter  position 
afn^^ees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
3X.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CAHPIA.     [Cartbia.] 

CARPIA'NI.     [Carpi]. 
»    CARPIS  (lUp»4i,  PtoL  vr.  8.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  V.  3. 8.  4),  a  town  of  Zeugitana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carthage,  KE.  of  Maxula,  and  probably 'identical 
with  AguAB  Caudae.  [P.  S.] 

CARPIS  (Koffv^s),  a  river  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  49X  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 
the  Ombriouis  northward  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.  S.] 

CAllREA  POTE'NTIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  "  which  adorned  that  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 
trsce  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  variously 
fixed  at  ChUH  near  Tu/rin^  and  at  Carru  on  the 
Tanaro^  a  few  miles  S.  of  Bene  ;  the  ktter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.     [Carrhae.] 

CARRHAE  (Kd^^,  Dion  Cass,  zxxvii.  5,  xl. 
25 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747  ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
11;  Eutrop.  vi.  15;  Lncan.  i.  104;  Kdpcu,  Isid. 
Char.;  Haraw  or  Charrav,  0.  T.;  Kopaia  ^ 
iw  Bardyp  LXX.,  (Tenet.  xL  31,  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
AnLl  16;  Zonar.  AnnoL  p.  14),  a  town  in  the 
NW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanus,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Luna  {AnaUity  Spartian.  Carac.  7 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3 ;  Herodion.  iv.),  and  a  co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian  general  Suraena. 
(Strsb.,  Dion  Cass.,  Pint.,  IL  cc)  Ammianus  states 
that  Julian  here  secretly  invested  Prooopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  &te  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history  b  oUled 
Haran  or  Charran;  a  view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Joeephus,  Zona- 
rss,  &C.  (IL  <».)  It  isalsostated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  ooontry,  though  the  phice  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Pooocke,  vol. iL  p. 
235.)  Senreral  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  Gordians.  One 
of  M.  Aurelins  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Ko^^Mir  p^kop9$/tMml^,  There  ai^)earB  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nas (a.  9.  B4yx»)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrus,  between 
vhidi  and  tlie  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus 
tlw  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.      [V.] 


CARSEOLI. 

CARBHODU'KtJM  (Kafi^6Somw^},  1.  A  town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Germania  Msgna,  pcubably  tli« 
modem  Zartumioe,  on  the  PiUccif  in  JPolamL  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  §29.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pannonia,  also  called  Cardunum 
(ItuL  Hier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modem  Stm- 
drovect,  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  5.) 

3.  A  town  in  European  Sarmatia,  the  situation  oT 
which  is  unknown.   (Ptol.  iiL  5.  §  30.)     [L.  S-j 

CARRU'CA,  a  city  of  Uispania  fiaetica,  only  naen- 
tioned  in  the  Bellum  Eupanimue  (c.  27).  It  Uy 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S.] 

CATISEAE  (KaVcoi),  a  town  so  called,  as  it  a 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lybius  uses  the  Ethnic  name  (irphs  Kapc4as)f  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  King  AU*- 
lus,  with  some  Galatae,  made  an  inonrsion  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  ho  reached  them  afier 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A  reading  Kaptiaias  in- 
stead of  KofNT^os  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.  Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer's  oonjectnre, 
that  the  place  which  is  meant  is  the  Caresus  of 
Strabo  [Carksus]  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  tlie 
narrative  of  Polybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.    This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CAHSE'OLI  (KapadoKot,  Strab.;  Kapclo\ot, 
Ptol. :  Eth,  Caiseolanus),  a  city  of  the  Aequiana  or 
Aequiculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensis:  it  was  distant  22  miles  fnim 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  It  in. 
Ant  p.  309.)  livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  of  the  Aeqniculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  b.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  colony  there,  the  Marsians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colour 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Li v.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  b.  c. 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latinae  enumeratnl 
by  Li\7 :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  fbr- 
thar  contingents:  and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a  later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increased 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  in 
have  been  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  h^ice  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Floras  (iii.  18) 
daring  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  thb  blow:  it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiculi;  its  continued  existence 
as  a  flourishing  town  can  be  traced  throughunt  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  loam  (roai 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  Aa 
Ute  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  in.  12.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii  1.  §  56 ;  Lib.  Cofen. 
p.  239;  Orell.  Tfucr:  994;  Murat.  Inacr.  p.  515.  2; 
P.  Diac  ii.  20.)  The  period  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  Carsoli 
is  distant  above  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  place 
called  Civita  near  the  Ottrria  del  CavaUere,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  Carsoli, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  trued.  Great  part  of  the  walla  of 
Carseoli  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c  These  ruins  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  erroneously  yiMced  Carseoli 
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at  Artolij  bat  were  pointed  out  by  HoLstemoB  (Not. 
m  Cluv.  p.  164);  they  are  described  in  detail  by 
Prumie  (Ant  tTAlba  Fuceme,  p.  57,  &c).  The 
upper  part  of  the  ralley  of  the  Turano^  in  which 
Oareeofi  was  situated,  is  at  a  high  level,  and  hence 
its  cliniate  is  cold  and  bleak,  so  that,  as  Ovid  tells  us 
(Fast.  iv.  683),  it  would  not  produce  olives,  thonfrh 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  com.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABSULAE  (Kdptrovkoi),  a  city  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia  between  Mevania  and 
Namia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
it  was  10  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  when  advancing 
upon  Borne  by  the  Flaminian  Way,  while  the  Vitel- 
lians  had  posted  themselves  at  Namia.  (Tac  Hist. 
iii.  60.)  This  is  the  only  notice  of  it  in  history,  but 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  that  it  was  a  place 
of  consideration  under  the  Boman  Empire,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a  spot  about 
half  way  between  S.  Gemmo  and  Acqua  Sparta, 
and  just  about  10  miles  N.  of  Namu  According  to 
Holsteniiis  the  site  was  still  called  in  his  time  Car- 
MoU,  and  there  existed  renudus  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (Strab,  I  c;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Plin.  Up. 
i.  4;  Holsten,  Notim  Ckn.  p.  99.;  D'Anville,  Anal. 
Gtogr.  de  r/talie,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CABTE'I'A  (Kopnjfa:  Eih.  Cartel  enses),  a  very 
ancient  city  in  tiie  S.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  M. 
Calpe  (Gibraltar).  Its  exact  site  has  been  much 
disputed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  the  small  bay  which  opens  out  of  the  straits 
immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algesiras. 
It  is  true  that  Livy  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ocean,  where  it  first  expands  outside  of  the 
straits;  but  his  words  will,  by  themselves,  quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  shows  that  they  require,  the 
interpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
compel  us  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  narrow  straits  (e/aticibui  anguttui),  he  refers  to 
the  mere  passage  between  the  opposite  rocks  of  Calpe 
and  Abila,  and  assigns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pretation, which  makes  Livy  place  Cartela  really 
outside  of  the  straits  in  the  wider  sense,  only  de- 
serves notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  Cellarius,  who 
identifies  Livy's  Cartela  with  tlie  Bksippo  of  other 
writers  (Geogr,  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  88).  Simihirly,  but 
with  greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Florus  describes 
tlie  place  as  tr»  ipso  ostio  Oceani  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75, 
compared  with  IMon  Cass,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  corrupted  into  Kpavria).  Strabo,  who  only  men- 
.  tions  it  incidentally,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
tela (but  see  below),  says  that  Munda  is  distant  from 
it  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  141,  with  Casaubon's  emenda- 
tion), and  Hirtius  (B.H.32)  phices  it  170  M.  P. 
from  Corduba  (Cordova).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  more  important  m  this  case  from  his  having 
been  bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  expressly  places  it 
en  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Calpe  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mcnti<»ns 
it  in  oorjtmction  with  M.  Calpe  and  the  htraits  (iii.  1. 
8.  3:  freiwn  ex  Atlantico  mari^  Carteia,  Tartessos 
a  Graecis  dicta,  mons  Calpe).  The  Antonine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  Carteta  together,  as  one  po- 
sition, Calpe  Cartela,  10  M.  P.  from  Barbariana,  and 
6  firom  Portus  Albns  (Algesirat);  and  Marcian 
reckons  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  by  sea  from  M. 
Calpe  to  Cartela,  which  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a  person  saiUng  from  Calpe  **  mto  the 
Ytnit  and  the  Ocean,"  and  100  stadia  finom  Cartela 
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to  Barbesuk,  the  Barbariana  of  the  Itineraiy.  (Mar- 
cian. Heracl.  PeripL  p.  39,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  al^o 
mentions  it  between  Barbesnla  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  §  6). 
These  numben,  and  the  evidence  of  ruins  and  coins, 
fix  the  site  of  Cartela,  with  tolerable  certainty,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay,  en  the  hill  of  El  Rocadillo, 
about  halfway  between  Algetiras  and  GibraUar. 
(Conduit :  A  Discourse  tend&ng  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  cmcient  Carteia^  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, voL  XXX.  pp.  903,  foil,  1719 ;  Carter,  Jour- 
ney from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  2  vols.) 
Ford  describes  the  position  as  follows: — "  The  bay 
b  about  5  miles  across  by  sea,  and  about  10  rouml 
by  land.  The  coast  road  is  intersected  by  the 
riven  Gitadarainqiu  and  Pabnones:  on  crossing  tho 
former  is  the  eminence  El  Bocadillo,  now  a  farm, 
and  com  grows  where  once  was  Cartela. . . .  The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  and  part  of  the 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Moora  and  Spaniardn 
destroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  as  a  quarry  in 
building  San  Jtoqne  and  Algetiras.  The  coins  found 
here  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Kent,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  has  formed  quite  a  Carteian 
museum. ....  From  El  Bocadillo  to  Gibraltar  is 
about  4  miles.''  (Ford,  Handboi}k  of  Spain,  pp.  19, 
20.)  The  cohis  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Boman  emperora.  They  bear  the 
epigraphs  car.  kar.  cart,  cartkia.  In  addition 
to  other  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  worahip  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Calpe  and  Abila  from  one  another.  (Florez,  Afed, 
de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Sestini,  Med,  Isp.  p.  41 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18 ;  Basche,  Lex.  Rei  Nvm, 
s.v.) 


COIN  OP  carteia. 

All  that  is  known  of  CarteTa,  during  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a  few  .words.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  race  wlio 
were  called  Bastuli  Pobni.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  PtoL, 
//.  cc.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  the  scene  of  a  sea- 
fight,  in  which  Laelius  defeated  Adherbal,  b.  o.  206. 
(Liv.  xxviiL  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
B.  c.  171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senate  as  the  resi- 
dence of  above  4000  men,  the  offspring  of  Boman 
soldiere  and  Spanbh  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  oonmubimn,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Canuleius:  buch  of  the  CarteTans  as 
pleased  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  took  their  share  of  the  lands;  and  the 
city  was  made  a  Latina  colonia  l&ertinontm.  (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  as  thb  testimony  b,  it  b  curious 
that  Cartela  is  never  styled  a  colony  on  its  coins; 
but  they  bear  frequent  refei-ence  to  the  well-known 
chief  magbtrates  of  a  colony,  the  quatuorviri.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  CarteYa  appeara  to  have  been 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  took 
refuge  there  after  hb  defeat  at  Munda,  but  was  com- 
pell^  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the-4isaffection  of  a 
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party  in  ibe  (ntj,  b.  c.  45.  (Strab.  Ui.  p.  141 ;  Hirt 
B.  H.  32—37  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105 ;  Dion  Caas. 
zliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a  previous  naval  engage- 
ment off  Kpamla^  where  GarteTa  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ;  comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Cicero*s  (ad  Ait. 
zii.  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Seztns  Pompeios  at  Cartela,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  AtL  zv.  20.  §  3). 

A  veiy  interesting  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  different  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kop- 
Baicu  (Ap|Han,  B.  C.  iu  105;  Artemidor.  op.  Stepk. 
B.  8.  V.)  Strabo  mentions  a  dty  of  the  name  of 
Oalpe,  in  a  position  exactly  correspoDding  with  Car- 
tela  (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moon- 
tain  of  Calpe,  at  the  iUstanoe  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5  M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a  naval  statidta  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timosthenes,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  Heracleia  ('HpcucAcioy), 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
{yttaaolKovs)  are  shown.**  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
cinn  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
RocadUlo;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  is  a  fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  Cartela,  and  we  know  that  Cartela  was  a 
great  seaport  In  fact,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
KiKini  to  KapTi}(a;  and  this  emendation  is  supported 
by  the  alignment  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteU,  he  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a  place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141, 145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a  city.  Tluit  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
have  overlooked  an  impoi-tant  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  CartoTa.  When  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  Carteta,  a  place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fiall,  by 
the  necessary  fiito  of  compilers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  nami<8 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
limosthenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Roman  colony  of 
Cartom.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  otlier  scholars,  maintains  a  distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  Cartela,  contends  that  Strabo 
Also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages : — 
m.  ppi  51 ,  141, 142 ;  but  it  seems  fiur  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  Ceurly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Carteta,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  among  the  Greek*^  when  Timostnenes  wrote, 
about  100 years  before  its  colonization  by  the  BcHnans, 
and  that  Carteta  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Uomana.  The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
Viies  both  names  in  conjunction,  Calpe  Carte)[am, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Carpe^  and  the 
great  majority  have  Carcdam  (one  has  CarUgcan^ 
a  form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.).  Nioolaus  Da- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetzes 
(CML  viii.  21 7)  have  the  form  KoAw/o.  Stephan^M 
names  the  harbour  of  KoAmy,  and  adds  that  some  call 
the  people  Kopmitwo/  (Kapwriuufohi  »f  KoAwci- 
vo6s)^  and  the  city  Ko/nr^ta  or  Ki^cia.  (Steph.  B. 
t,w.  KctAwoi  and  Kopr^Sa.)  Pausanias  calls  the  city 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  §  3  :  Kapnlca^  *I^p«v  w6Xu'), 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writer% 
the  various  forms,  Calpe,  Ctdpia,  Carpia,  Carpe^ 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  but  with 
Carteia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  hiws  of  etymo- 
logical change,  /ssr,  p==t  (In  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  reads  Kjdpmi  for  KcUinf,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Besides  this,  a  medal  is  cited  by 
Spanheim  and  othere,  bearing  the  inscription  c  i. 
CALPB  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  l^nd  is  con- 
fessedly veiy  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  bein^  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckhel 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spun. 
(Spanheim,  de  Utu  et  Praest.  Nwmiam,  vd.  il  p.  600 ; 
Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  TARTESSua  Strabo, 
while  adopting  the  theoiy  which  placed  Tartessus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  Cartela  (iii.  p.  151 :  fvtoi  Z\  TapTi|<r. 
ffhv  riiy  vvv  Kapurriiay  irpoaaryop^lwiri),  and  Pau- 
sanias (l  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  («/<r2  8*  o%  Kapwlay  *I^p«ir  -wdKtm 
KoKnaOcu  POfd(owTt  tA  iipxatSr^pa  TopnjaiJr). 
Stn|bo  eliiewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartessis  (p.  1 48).  Mela  says :  "  Carteta,  ut  quidam 
putant,  allquando  Tartessns  (ii.  6.  §  8,  where  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  CartheSa  and  TarthOa  for  Car- 
tela,  and  Tariheasut  for  Tartetsta).  Pliny:  "  Car- 
teta,  TartcsQS  a  Graeds  dicta"  (iii.  I.  s.  3:  VRR. 
Carthaa,  Cartegiet,  Cartesut,  Carthesat,  Carehe- 
sos).  Pherecydes  (Fr.  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  §  10)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tartessus 
on  the  Straitt  and  close  to  the  Pilkrs  of  Hercules 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (Jber,  3)  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessus  of  ancient  le^nda 
was  that  dty  on  the  sea- coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpesius  (Ka(>ini<r<r6$,  an  et3rrooIogical  mean 
between  TartessuM  and  Carpeta  or  Carteta).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(t^  ^i'  imjAoij),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  was 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worship  of 
Hercules  (already  noticed  from  other  sources)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the  . 
dty,  in  all  ito  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  ife^CABTii. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  L  34,  p.  615.)  Be  this  etymo- 
logy sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  cf  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  & 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  (Tarskish),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  dty  was  a  great  seaport  from  the 
earliest  period  of  histoiy.  (Comp.  Tartessus.) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsubi  is  noticed  under  Carprtani;  and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  mdication  of  it  in  the  Cartela 
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imntkiMd  by  Li^y  as  the  chief  cttjrof  the  Olcadet. 
(Liy.  jod.  5.)  It  ia  true  that  Greek  writen  caU  the 
place  Ajlthasa;  bat  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
word  has  lost  a  guttonU  at  the  beginiung,  the  fDrms 
are  etymologica]  eqtuTalents, — Calthaea<»Carthaea, 
omefonn,  aswehaTeseenfOf  Cartebu  (On  the  whole 
discusaon,  see  CeUarins,  Qtogr.  AmL  yd.  i  p.  90 ; 
Wesseling,  ad  Itm,  A«L  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Ersch 
and  Gmber's  EncjfklopSdiey  a.  v.:  the  last  writer 
suggests  that  CaJpe  was  the  ancient  Iberiaii  name, 
TarUstut  (i.  e.  TarBhish)  thePAoefNcitm,  and  Car- 
iOa  the  Punic  ;  the  last  form  being  natnrallj 
adopted  by  the  Bomans  firam  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpt  remained  in  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)     [P.  S.] 

CABTENNA  (Ka^^mu  fi  Kdprafra,  PtoL  W,  2. 
§4;  Cartinna,McJa,i.  6.  §  I :  renee),  a  considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Kmnidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Manretania  Caesariensis;  under 
Augustus,  a  cdony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
l^on.  (Plin.  7.  2.  s.  1 :  VB.  Carcmma.)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14^  places  it  18  II  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Arsenaria  {Arzeu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
{ZenheO).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Mottaghtmem  ;  but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  plaoes  it  without  doubt  at  Tenez^  much 
fcutber  to  the  £.,  and  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitiy  to  the  manberi  of 
the  andent  geographers.  In  fiict,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  l(»gitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  on  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  due  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  andent  and  the  modem 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  Id  [^Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  with  Zerthett  aa  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only;  the  whde  **  weight  of  evidence  " 
beingagainst  the  site;  and  inscriptionshaye  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  TWies  and  Cartenna;  but  in  th^ 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Elstjilora- 
HanSeieiUifiqu6derAlgine,v6Lyl^S80,)  Pto- 
lemy  (L  c)  mentions  a  river  Cartennus  a  UtUe  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tenna 14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3|  hours  W. 
of  Alexandreia.    (PtoL  yiiL  13.  §  7.)       [P.  S.] 

CABTHAEA.    [Cbob.] 

CABTHA'GO  Ol  ^^X^^)j  ^  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Borne. 

L  Names. — As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Boman  names  of  the  dty  are  but  forms  of 
hs  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  knguages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  yrhenKereth  or  Carth 
(jyV)  ^  ^  poetical  vrord  which  signifies  a  cUg^ 
and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  dties  of 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  drtOj  m  Numidia,  and  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.  Onthe  coins  of  Panormus  in  Sicily,  which 
vras  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Keretk-hadeshothj  i.  e.  New 
CUy,  which  is  in  aU  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Caxih-hadUu^  which  is  merdy  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymdo^  is  confirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Sdinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
**  Istam  urbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cnm  ore  exprimit  CwUatem  NoffomJ*  Tbid  reason  of 
the  n|me  can  be  conjectured  vrith  a  near  approach 
to  cartaisty,  for  tha  name  of  the  man  andent 
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Phoenldan  dty  in  the  immediate  ndghbourfaood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  Citify  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  New; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  New  City  was  called 
Carthago  Vettu,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  Pkalegj 
p.  468 ;  Gesen.  CfetdL  d.  Hebr,  Sprache^  pp.  228, 
229,  and  HArew  Lexicon^  s,v.  fnjj;  Bayer,  od 
SaUurt,  p.  347  ;  Mionnet,  J>e$crij^  dee  MidaiUee^ 
pi.  20.)  Another  exphmation  is  given  by  Kiebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  CUg  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  dty,  "  just  as  Neapdis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope."  (L«cftiref,  vol  L  p.  104,  Ist  ed.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  ovm  languages,  the  Greeks  dumged  one,  and 
the  Bomans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a  guttural.  The  andent  Boman 
form,  as  seen  <m  the  Columna  Roetrata^  is  Cab- 

TAOO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partiy  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  dty  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapx^8<{ytot  (^Eth,  and  Adj.^  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  K.ap'xyfioviaK6sj  or  HJapx^^^^^^i  *^d  in 
Latin  Carthagmiennt  (Eth,  and  Adj.);  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poenttf,  with  the  adjective 
form  Pimicue  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  act  aally 
vnitten,  Poeniau:  the  poeto  used  Poemu  for  the 
adjectiye);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
*oiMuefs  (Herod,  y.  46 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  222 ;  Bockh, 
Expl  Pind  Pgth,  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(KapxtfiowiOf  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi  p.  267,  xrii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
dty.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  272, 287). 

IL  Adthobities.  —  This  great  dty  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a  mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  teught  them  the  arte  of  com- 
merce and  dviUzation,  and  created  for  itsdf  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  littie  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keepng  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fiune  fills  in  andent 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arte,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  firagmente  lefL  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdamed  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Boman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agricuiture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  he  useful  to  the  republic  (PUn.  xviiL  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  .preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  haye  only  a  single  notice 
in  Josephus.    (See  bek>w.  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  rehite  <mly  that  part 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themsdves  were  closdy 
connected;  a  part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.     At  the  yery 
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oatset,  we  meet  witli  a  striking  deficiency  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimonj.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fiartnnatelj  for  na 
embraced  an  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  firom  his  plan;  but  yet  his  fsw 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  Talue. 
Aristotle's  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitation  {PoliL  iL  11),  precioos  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  only  makes  the  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatibc  on  Goremments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
used  them  in  a  spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proofs 
of  careful  research  mto  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Synususe.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partizanship,  and  with  utter  indifier- 
ence  to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  "bellum  maxima  omnium  me- 
morablle  quae  nnquam  gesta  sint."  (Liv.  xzL  1.) 
With  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a  more  fidthful 
annalist ;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  sjute  of  glaring  faults, 
Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trogus  Poro- 
peins,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompus.  (Heeren,  de  FonHbus  et 
Avctoritate  Jtutiniy  in  the  Comment  Soc.  ScienL 
GoUing.  vol.  zv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — on  the  History j  ConstUutiony 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Bottiger,  Gesckichle  der 
Carthager^  Berlin,  1827 ;  Campomanes,  Antiguedad 
Maritima  de  la  Republica  de  Cartago;  Kluge, 
Aristoteles  de  Politia  Carthagmiensium;  Movers, 
Gftchichte  der  Phoenmer;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gniber^s  Enqfklopddicf  Barth,  Ueber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhdltniue  ttcischen  den  Karthagem  und 
Hellenen,  in  the  KhemUches  MuMeum,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Rome^  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  1st  edition;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome^  vol.  ii.  c.  39 ;  Grote,  History 
of  GreecCj  vol.  z.  pp.  539,  foil. ;  and  the  chid: 
writere  on  general  history:  on  its  Mythology ^  Mttn- 
ter,  Religion  der  Karthager^  Kopenh.  1821  ;  and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  £ncyklopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  b^des  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barhary,  ^.,  voL  i,  pp. 
150,  full.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ;  Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
graphicae  Carthaginis  T\friae,  Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Recherches  sw  CEmpiacement  de  Carthage^  Paris, 
1835 ;  Dureau  de  hi  Malle,  Recherches  sur  la  Topo- 
graphie  de  Carthage,  Paris,  1835 ;  Chateaubriand, 
Itinerant  vol.  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  ^.,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wan- 
dervngen  durch  die  KUstenldnder  des  Mittelmeeres^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Ritter,  Erdhmde, 
▼oL  i  pp.916,  foil.;  Ausland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  Nos.  110,  140 :  and  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Heeren,  /dleen, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1,  or,  in  the  English  translation,  Hie- 
torical  Researches  into  the  Politics^  Intercourse, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa^  voL  i 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

IIL  FouHDATioN. — No  acoount  cf  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  silence 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil;  how  Dido,  or  Elissa,  the 
daughter  of  a  kmg  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a  band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  city ;  how  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  firom  them,  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  dty,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Btbsa  (B^o,  a  hUTs  hide),  the  me- 
moiy  of  a  bargain  which,  however  mythical,  has 
many  a  counterpart  for  deceitfulness  in  Uter  times ; 
how,  in  the  kying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a  hone,  a  still  better  omen ;  how  the  dty  grew  by 
the  infiux  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  by  the  fiiendship  of  the  older  Phoeniciaii  settle- 
ments, especially  Utiga;  how  its  growing  prosperity 
exdted  the  envy  of  HiartMis,  king  of  the  surrounding 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  lattor  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  hut  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herMlf  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  a  funeral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband's  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  zviii.  4,  foil. ;  Virg.  Aen.  i. — iv., 
with  the  commentaries  of  Servius ;  Appian.  Pun,  1 ; 
SU.  Ital.  Pun,  l  ii. ;  Procopu  £,  F.  u.  10 ;  Euseb. 
Chron,  IL  inf,  cit,\  et  alii ;  the  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  ViigiFs  poetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  l^^end  plainly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testiiSes  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  dty,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  point  of 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  dties  on  the 
coast:  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commerdal  activity,  but 
dvil  dissension  :  it  describes  the  relations  of  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  colonists  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  kter  history,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  comparatively 
dvilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust.  Jug,  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  peaceful  bargain,  the  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
history ;  and  as  to  the  firiendship  and  support  of  the 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  ths  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a  mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  the 
hellenized  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  name, 
BozRA,  a  fortress.  [Comp.  Bostra,  p.  425,  b.] 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  e^mo- 
logical  legend,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  tha 
dty  to  Tyrian  odoniBtB  led  by  Ezoms,  Amtos,  or 
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Zoros,  and  Ctfohedon  (Phifist  ivp.  SynctlO.  p.  172, 
8. 3d4,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ;  Apfnan.  Pun,  1 ;  Enseb. 
Chnm,  8.  a  978).  Dido's  name,  and  that  of  the 
dty  too^  are  also  ^ven  in  the  fonn  of  Carthagena,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  .the  daoghter  of  (Surchedon 
(KapBayim;  SjncelL  p.  183,  s.345).  The  name 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  beeo  at  the  first  Qrigo 
(SynoeU.  |>.181,s.340). 

All  wntere  are  agreed  that  Carthage  ^vas  a 
eokinj  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  aooord- 
ing  to  Aristotle),  bat  farther  than  this  we  hare  no 
certain  knowled^  of  its  origin.  Begard  being  had 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peacefol  setUement,  imd  to 
the  earlier  estabUshment  of  great  crnnmenaaJ  dties 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fftct,  whidi  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(see  below),  that  the  dty  was  fonnded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
woold  seem  to  be  maoh  probability  in  the  conjectnre 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Grnber's  EncyklopSdie)^  that 
the  dty  originated  in  a  mere  emporiam  (or,  in 
modem  langoage,  A/actorfff  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  empre  had  its  first  beginning),  e6t»- 
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blished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  dty 
and  of  tJtica,  on  aocoont  of  the  convenience  of  its 
podtion;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natural  process  of  immigration,  firom  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Sach  a  gradaal  origin  woold  in  part  aoconnt  for 
the  great  rwnety  of  dates  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ucxu>ed;  thoo^  another  cause  oi  this  variety  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  sooght  in  the  asdgned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Boman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
firom  the  foundation  of  Bome,  and  sometimes  ^m  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Eusebias,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Alnraham,  th^re  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus  gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  on^ 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  b.  c. 
To  fecilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  cf  the  eras 
themsdves  are  also  stated. 


B.  C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Aathoritiea.- 

[2015 

BntTH  OF  Abraham.  Euseb.  Conmum  date  b.  c.  2151.] 

1284 

50 

Appian.i\f».  1 

Philistus  places  it  about  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 
is  not  quite  dear.    Sjncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

11184 
[1181 

0 

Tauito  of  Teoy.    Common  date.] 

835 

0 

Ditto.    Euseb.  Chron,  Arm.  s.  a] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  CAron.  Arm.  $.  a,    38th  year  of  David's  rdgn. 

1028 

133 

SyncelL  p.  181.  s.  840. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Chron,  Arm.  $.  a.    25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Common  date.    Solin.  30. 

862 

143  yean  and  8  months  after  the  building  of  Sdomon's 
temple.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  L  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm, 
pt  L  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  SyncelL  p.  183.  s.  345. 

852 

1164 

Euaeb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a. 

845 

92 

In  tiie  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Bomans. 
Liv.  Epit.  li. 

826 

72 

Trogus  Pompeius,  ap.  Justin.  xviiL  7 ;  Qros.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

VeU.  Pater.  I  6. 

814 

Tunaeus,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot:  Bome 
and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  459. 

[753 
t    0 

1263 

431 

0 

Foundation  of  Bomb.] 

2015 

1184 

758 

Christian  Era.] 

IV.  SmjATioN. — A  general  desoriptioa  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  whidi  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  onder  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (ancientiy  called  Sinos  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  O.  of  TWw),  formed  by  the  ApoUinis  Pr. 
{C.  Farina)  on  the  W.  and  Mercurii  Pr.  (C  Bon) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  SdxAa-et-Suhtra,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Tunit 
on  the  &,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Mas  Ghamart  and  Sob  Sidi  Bon  Scud  (or 
C.  CarthagBj  or  Carthagena),  of  which  the  former 
lies  a  littie  KW.  of  the  latter.  Bat  GhamaH  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthage  above  400  feet. 


The  latter  Ues  in  36°  52'  22"  N.  lat,  and  10<>  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
tiie  ridge  of  devated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  levd  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  ancient  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Cartilage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2  J  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  L  73 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunis  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  hem  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  must  have  beeo  continually  acting  to  enlarge 
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the  isihmiis  as  those  which  nltimatelj  effected  its 
anion  on  the  N.  side  with  the  mainland,  namelj, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  M^erdah  [Ba- 
ORADAs],  and  the  casting  np  of  silt  hj  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gnlf  is 
exposed  without  a  shelter.  Through  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  has 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-mareh  alreadj 
mentioned,  and  partlj  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  EUMena  (i.  e.  the  Port),  adorned  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  bears  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place ;  and  by  the  same 
causes,  the  port  or  bay  of  TVim,  once  a  deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  converted  into  a  mere  lagoon,  with 
only  6  or  7  ft.  of  water,  and  a  narrow  entrance  caUed 
Fum-el-Halk^  or  Hcdh-el-Wad,  I  e.  Tkroat  of  the 
River,  or  Goletta,  L  e.  the  GuOeL  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wandenmgen,  ^,  pp.  72, 
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80—82,  192.)  Dr.  Herny  Earth,  the  latest  and 
beet  describer  of  the  site,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  the 
peninsula  once  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Ras  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  f  a  conjecture  which  remains  to  be 
tested,  as  its  author  observes,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsnla,  between  C.  Carthage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tmitf  the  currents 
of  the  gulf  have  not  only  kept  the  coast  clear  of 
deposit,  but  have  caused  an  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  that  ruins  are  here  found  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  furlongs  in  length, 
and  a  furlong  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  L  c). 
Shaw  estimates  the  whole  drouit  of  the  peninsula  at 
30  miles. 
On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  the  Ai&ican 
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1.  Toica  Fl. :  Waig  ZaMg  boundary  towards  Nu- 
nldU. 

3.  Candldum  Pr. :  C.  BUmeo. 

a.  Hippo  DUrrhytut  or  Zaritos :  Bherta, 

4.  Rat  Sidi  Sou  Skuska,  or  C.  Zibeeb:  Pr.  Pulemm  ? 

5.  Apollinis  Pr.:  Ras  Sidi  AUal-Mekhi,  or  C.  Farina. 

6.  BatrrMdat  Fl.:   Wadif  M^^rdah:  showing,  at  and 
near  iu  month,  its  precent  coune. 

7.  Ancient  ooune  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  (the 
dotted  line). 

8.  Utira:  Bo»-$haier. 

9.  Ca«tra  Cornelia :  OkeOak. 

10.  Ancient  coast-line  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  coast-line. 
IS.  Rat  Ghamart. 

18.  Rai  SidiBomaid  or  C.  Carthage. 
14.  Site  op  Caitbaob,  and  ruins  of  ttie  Boman  city: 
the  oval  line  marks  the  site  of  Mi-Merea, 
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15.  Tunes:  l\mit, 

16.  Lagoon  or  Bav  of  TVosA. 

17.  The  GoUUa. 

18.  Aaueduct  of  Carthage. 

19.  JeM  Zaghwan:  one  source  of  the  aqoedoct. 

20.  Bfaxula:  Rhadet. 
31.  Aquae  Calidae:  Hai 

33.  Carols  t  Gurbo$. 
SSL  Aegtmurus  1. 1  Zowamomr  or  Zemhra, 

34.  AquUaria :  Alhowareaky  quarries. 

35.  Mercurii  Pr^:  Ra$  Addar  or  C.  Bom* 

86.  Clypea  or  Aspis :  ^ ' 

87.  Curubis:  Kmrbah. 

38.  Neapolia:  NabaL 

39.  Horrea  Caella:  HerUah. 

80.  Hadrumetum:  Sotuah. 

81.  Sinus  Carthaginiensis. 
83.  Sinus  NeapoUtanus. 
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eoot  jats  out  Into  the  Terj  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
nuean,  and  sppnwches  neareet  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sicilj;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tunis  (PolTb.  L  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ;  stood  the  saccessiTe  Poiuc,  Boman,  Van- 
dal, and  Byzantine  dtiee,  which  have  borne  the 
renowned  name  of  Cabthaob  ;  bat  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphj  are  much  disputed ;  and  their  discussion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsola,  and  iU 
lelatioQ  to  the  snnoonding  sites  will  be  seen  frcxn 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Bomans  as  Zeu- 

OITANA. 

V.  HiSTORT  AUD  AmriQumBS.  —  The  history 
of  Carthage  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  coarse 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  rehiting 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Bomans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfluous  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.  We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories oS  Greece  and  Borne.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a  special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
periect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Boman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  Bittoiy  of  Carthage  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  three  periods: — ibeJlrH  extending 
from  the  fimndadon  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  d" 
the  wars  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  o.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gelon  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
Meoond  from  this  epoch  to  the  breeding  out  of  the 
wars  with  Borne,  b. c  460 — 265;  the  (Mrdis  occu- 
pied with  the  Boman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Boman  point  of  view)  the  Pmme  Wartf 
and  ends  with  the  destructbn  of  the  city  in  b.  o. 
146.  It  seems  a  far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  B.  a  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a  complete  check; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.  The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  smuggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  ^  Decline 
and  FalL"  To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Bomans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.D.  698.  In  round  nnmbea,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  Firtt  Period.-^  Extetmon  of  the  Carihagiman 
Empire,  9th  century— 410  b.  a—  The  first  period 
is  by  fitf  the  most  mteresting,  but  unfertunately  the 
most  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
ConstUuHon  and  Ruowrcet  of  the  State,  ita  Own- 
meree,  Coloniet,  and  Conquegtt,  and  its  Belatkmt 
to  the  surrounding  JVoitM  Tribes,to  the  older  PAoe- 
mcian  CoUmUe,  and  to  its  own  Mother  Citg, 

I.  R4ai$oni  to  the  Mother  C»Qf.— With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent;  but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  careftdly  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedidon 
(B.a  523),  and  appealing  to  tiie  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  ill  17—19.)  On  the  other  hand,  m  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Bome,  B.a  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  **  the  Carthaginians,  jy- 
riane,  Uticeans,  and  their  anies."  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tjfidnu  or  some  unknown 
Tyu$  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  di£Bculty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthage,  first  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent  (Died.  xviL  40,  41,  46;  Q.  Curt  iv. 
2.)  The  religions  supremacy  of  the  mother  dty 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  oflSfdng  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  oi  a  tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin.  xviiL  7);  a  custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
m  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  tlie  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Died. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  Ftrtt  etepe  towarde  Supremaejf. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tarn  her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  oiUier  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  ade- 
quate information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  nata< 
rally  distinguished  her  as  the  ktest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  oooquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Ttbub],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  old  country  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  whidi  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a  new  development  fipom  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tamed  much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  m  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tiadng  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

8.  Rekaioni  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies.  — 
A  like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  oolonies  of  N.  Africa,  sudi 
as  Utioa,  Txtnbs,  Hippo,  Leptis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumktum,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  pnustically  independent  of  the  mother 
country;  and  aU  of  whidi  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a  con  • 
fiederacy,  in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  oontroul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Bome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
alliei  of  Carthage,  by  whidi  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  dtiee,  which  therefore  were 
not  tubjecte.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  but  in  the  second,  she  appears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  onefof  the  oootracting 
iigitized  by  V.      n  jf  3 
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powen;  which  obvionslj  soggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, chtBges  had  bem  efi^ted  in  the  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
snccessfollj  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tribntaxy  to 
Carthage,  though  preserving  thor  mnnicipal  organi- 
zation. Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
moos  assessment  of  a  talent  a  daj,  ur  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  mnst  have  been  that 
which  fd^owed  the  battle  of  Himera,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a  time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a  maniter  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Borne  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Cartilage  used  her  mpre- 
macj  over  tiiese  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  more  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocrscy.  In  the 
hoar  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  foithfd  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Fxmio 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  thdr  ultimata  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self-interest  is  a  sufScient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But,  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  forth  prwrfs  of  attacl)ment 
to  her,  which  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difBcultj  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of 
Poljbins,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  tm  vS\9<rt, 
(Polyb.  L  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  xnay  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a  fiur  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantiy, 
to  pay. 

4.  Bdationi  to  the  PeopUt  of  -4/ruw.— With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  mnst  cvefuDy  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
'  Polybius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  tradition  already  mentioned  as  pre- 
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served  by  Sallnst  (Jvffurth,  18);  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peoples 
to  a  different  oriein,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  diflferent 
drcumstanoes  ot  those  who  rouoed  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  K.  coast. 
(Comp.  AnaoA  and  Atlab;)  Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Sjrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  former  extending  from  the  oon- 
fines  of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  £e  latter  dwell- 
ing  in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byzacium 
and  Zeugitana,  a  portion  of  which  districts  formed 
the  original  territory  of  Carthage.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ;  the  several  peoples,  whetiier  nomad  or 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  AusKNBBs,  Maxtbs,  Zaubobs,  GrzASTEa, 
&c  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  althoogh  difiisrent  names  are  used 
to  mark  it  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  lAbyam 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  tlu  fkee  people  of  Afirica,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  Hfe,  Ncmad$ 
or  NumidUmt;  still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  l^e  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  adls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
specific  names  of  their  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  tibeir 
complete  sul^ection  to  Carthage.  The  new  position 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ma- 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a  territorial  sense  to  the  Numidian 
name ;  but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  have 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  comparatively  ci-vi> 
lized  tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Polybius 
calls  LSbywu^  and  the  Nomad  tribeis  who  surrounded 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  TheLibjfomi.  —  With  the  fimner  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  course  brought  into  contact  from 
tiieir  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Justin.  xviiL  5).  But  such  a  relation  could 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
with  American  Indians.  As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  ob- 
jection. The  fonner  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soO  for  the  profit  of  thdr  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  ci  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  offioBrs,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  tiie  exigencies  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Carthage  possessed ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  their  taxation,  t^ey  were  made,  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent  on  the  produce  of 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhalnted  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  fonner  amount  of  tribute. 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  persons  were  seized  in  defeultof  u^ent  Their 
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tmeMJneas  xmder  this  hea^y  jdce  is  shown  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  soldien 
in  their  iciyolt  from  Carthage.    (Polyb.  i  72.) 

This  relation  is  oontinnally  dwelt  npon,  not  only 
as  the  nuun  caose  of  the  rain  of  Carthage,  but  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks 
iHittary  cf  Bomej  toL  L  pp.  480,  foil.) :  —  "  The 
contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absdate  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  and  Borne  snr- 
xonnded  by  her  Latm  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
commnnicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
80  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  issue  of  the  Punio  Wars.  But  this  difierenoe 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Borne  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Borne  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  fbieign  luid. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaio 
family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
^miily  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questions  of  andent  histoiy. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
tilage, they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ters, evm  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sus- 
picious relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  feUow-dtizens  or  even  of  allies." 

b.  The  Libtfphoeniciant.  —  Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  knd 
round  CarUiage  (in  Zeu^tana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium),  frtnn  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  MSvers  supposes, 
with  a  Canaanitish  population,  akin  In  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.  (Died.  zx.  55 ;  MSvers,  Getch.  dL  Phoem- 
zier,  vol.  it  pt  ii  pp.  435—455,  (^,  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenidans  (Ai^v^olfxicfs),  our  information  is  but 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  dty,  especiaUy  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  while  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoenic^ans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  fii- 
vour :  and  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settlers  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  196,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoemdan  coloi^sts 
on  the  last-named  coast.  (Hanno,  PeripL  p.  1 ;  oomp. 

LlBYPHOSniCBS.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
farther  than  the  lake  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Begius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ;  and  this  dis- 
trict may  theiefore  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthoffef  properly  so  called,  the  ireptoucis  of  the 
dty,  as  a  Greek  would  si^.    It  incI^iM  at  first  the  | 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byzadum  also, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  Begency 
of  Tunit,  (Bespecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Africa,  p.  68.)  Its  mhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Carthage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libyjiioe- 
nidans,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  df  the  district,  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  dtizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  asdgned  witli  their  lands. 
(Arist.  PdiL  iL  8.  §  9,  vi.  3.  §  5.)  "  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  dtizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Boman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
thdrdependendes  abroad."  (Grote,  jBTirt.©/ Greece, 
vol  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenidan 
dUes,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punio 
War,  when  she  had  been  strii^  of  all  her  posses- 
sions W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  xvii.p.833.) 

c  The  Nomade, — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half-desert 
country  belund  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  knd  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nidan and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a  sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  of  sendee  to  Carthage  m  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavaby  of 
whose  expldts  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Wars* 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a  bulwark  against  Cyrene, 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  hmd  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  source  of  Carths^^inian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  those 
most  intimately  ccmnected  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namdy,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphoenicians,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfSMstory ;  the  Libyans,  or  andent 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathoclee) 
formed  a  minority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule ;  and  lastly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  for  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX,  55.) 

5.  Coloniei  of  Carthage  in  Africa. —  It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  the  setUed  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  &e  Nomads,  would  liave  been 
0(mfined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  ndgh- 
bourhood,  but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
ri^  over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  cominercial; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territory 
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for  her  poor  dtizens,  they  were  all  on  or  near  tiie 
coast.  The  most  important  of  them  were  those  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Byzadom,  and  along  the  shores  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Ebcporia  (rh  %arop§M  or  *Ef*- 
ttSpia^  Polyb.  i.  82,  iii.  23;  Appan,  Pun.  72;  Liv. 
zzziv.  62),  and  which  were  so  nnmerons  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  complete  commercial  poraession  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparatively  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.  The  colonies 
on  the  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Metaoonitae  (oI  MeraryuyiTcu  v^Af  is),  were  more 
thinly  scattered:  their  number  and  positions  are 
noticed  nnder  Maubbtakia  and  Numidia.  Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
80  many  points  of  command,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes ;  they  contribnted  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  £e  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.  They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  Muit  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonies,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  and  then:  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  wiU. 
Kone  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.  The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  irtpiouc^ef ,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  called  al  v6K9ts:  they  were  kept  uidforti- 
fied,  and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Begulns  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zengitana,  are  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a  single  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Diod.  xx.  17 ;  Appian,  Pun,  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  Carthagiuan  Empire  m  Africa. 
—  Thus,  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distmct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  histoiy, 
Carthage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a  space  reckoned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  comp. 
Scylax,  pp.  51,  62:  ioet  y^pcarrcu  voAlo-fuira  1^ 
4fjar6pta  4v  rp  AiSvtp^  iiwh  rrjs  ^6prtdos  r^f  Tap* 
'EaiTfpOias  fiixP^  'HpaxXtimp  vrnkSnf  ir  At6w^f 
irama  i(rr\  Kapxrfioylui'.}  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a  long  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Sjrrtis,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion had  already  acquired  a  myt^o  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.     [Arae  Phiuibnorum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  inmwdiately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  &  of  the  city  to  a  distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Zrvqi- 
tana  ;  and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Byzaoium  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  fiunous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  supplied  the  greater  port  of  the  cam  in- 
quired for  the  oansumption  of  the  dtj. 

7.  Earliett  Foreign  Conqueete.  —  Like  eveiy 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  her  on,  by  an  inevitable  cham  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  fbrdgn  conquests;  for 
effiwting  which  she  possessed  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  stope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  sutgects  and  nomad 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a  fow  noble  fa^ 
milies,  and  in  which  the  very  steodfiutness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  m  view  is  a  motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  fior  the  purposes  of  her  conmieroe; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  positioa,  like  that  of  EngUmd, 
no  object  is  of  more  oonsequenoe  to  a  great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  afibrding,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  foctories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  ndghbours,  and  those  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  peoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settiements  are  exposed.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Carthagmians  turned  their  first  eflbrte  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  e^ct  terri- 
tprial  aggrandisement  on  a  much  laiger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  wUl  suffice  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  of  the  militaiy 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itselif 
in  successful  wan  irith  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  collision  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  invdved  her  m  the 
wan  which  ended  m  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  b.o.,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calls  Malchus  (which  is  simjdy  tiie  Phoenician  for 
bing)j  who  had  lUso  perfonned  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerabte  successes  in  Sidly, 
Maldius  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  dty,  but  made  a  moderate  use 
of  his  victoiy.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  tlut  the 
firat  foreign  ware  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  fint  attempt  to  overthrow  her  oonstitutioo. 
(Justin.  xviiL  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Malchus  was  resumed  with  more 
success,  in  the  ktter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Mago,  the  head  of  a  fomily  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  fSor  the  ear- 
liest organization  cf  their  military  resources,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 : 
**  Hwe  [Makho]  Mago,  imperator  tucoesnt^  ct^ne 
induitria  et  opes  Carthaginiennmn,  et  imperii  fites, 
et  beliioae  gloriae  laitdes  crevenmtf^  and  directly 
after,  "  Mago,  . . .  cum  pnmut  omnium,  ordinata 
diiciptina  miUtarif   imperium  Poenorum  oondi^ 
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distetJ^  Bh  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  HAMnjCAB, 
carried  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  canse  o£  the  latter  war  was  the  refnsal  of  Car- 
tilage to  contmne  the  payment  oi  tribate  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  dtj;  bnt  the  Africans  were  soccessfnl, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Pimic  arms  were  more  fortonate:  Has- 
dmbal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  m  the  lepablic  (diokUor)  eleven  times, 
and  enjoyed  foor  trimnphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.O.  480.  (Justin,  zix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  oontinned  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
possessions,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  .to  remit 
the  groond-rent  for  the  dty.  Their  names  were 
HiMiux),  Hanko,  and  Gmoo,  the  sons  of  Hamfl- 
car;  and  Hannibal,  Habdbubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  HasdmbaL  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  rekted  farther;  and  the  chronology  is  on- 
certain,  resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Jastin*s  Hamilcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  m  the  battle  of  Himeim.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foreign  oonqnests  of  the  Carth*- 
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(1.)  Sardmia  was  theur  earlieBt  province.  It  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Borne,  B.O.  509.  Its  capital,  Cabaus 
(^Caffliari)^  and  Sulci  were  fbonded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
possessions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  com,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  islimd,and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  all  access  to  it 
widi  the  greatest  strictness.  TheBomans,  it  is  true, 
-were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions;  but,  by  tiie  seoood,  even  this  limited 
peimiBsion  was  withdrawn,  and  Stiabo  (xviL  p.  802) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
ship  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  forngn  possessions  of 
Cart£ige,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharch(iM0(VXos), 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a  commander 
(<rr^arin^f),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  i  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
tiieir  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  rsvohs  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  a  little  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.  0.237.  [Saboinia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  T^henians ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a  footing  in  it  very  eariy; 
and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prizes  of  other  foreign  setters  led  to  the  first  recorded 
collision  of  Carthage  with  a  Greek  state ;  when  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
jiekled  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Aleria  a  victory  so  deariy 
hooght  that  the  cooquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  island,  B.a  536.  [Albbia.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  baUmoed,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
vailed. In  B.a  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
tqg^her  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomaoi.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  island  oouU 


not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.     [Cobsica.] 

(3.)  Sicily y  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  militaiy  enterprize  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
bat  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
ishmd,  their  principal  settlements  being  Motta, 
Panobmus,  and  Soloeis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Tbucyd.  vi  2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonies  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thncyd.  L  c);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
fixxn  fiUhng  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a  great  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  They  had  ah«ady  bwn  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelun^s  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  fitxn  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158) ;  and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother*  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  efibrt  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnish^  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a  dty  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.a  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Pauormus  a  fleet 
ti  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  ni  Hamilcar,  b.  0.480. 
The  list  of  the  peopke  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  L^on 
and  Genoa)y  Helisyci  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himora:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165—167 ;  Diod.  xL  21—24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  SaUmis ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  en  a 
ooinddenoe  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  "  the  de- 
dsive  battles  of  the  world;**  and  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  difierent, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  i^vanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  tiie  Mediterranean.  (See  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  kter  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  old  limits  in  ^e  W.  part  t£  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther effourts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tioD  to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  o.  410,  and  fxom^hat  time,  the 
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wan  with  the  Greek  colonies,  which  at«  the  chief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Oarthaginian 
history,  fnllj  occapied  their  armies  nntO  Borne  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  Sicily,  hut  at  hut  of 
her  own  existence.     [Sictiua.] 

(4.)  The  Balea/rio  and  tmaUer  iskmdSf  most  of 
which  had  been  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [Balkarbs].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melitat-^o^)!  Gaulos  {Gozo),  and 
Cercina  {Karkenah),  besides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Pdyb.  L  24.)  These 
islands  afforded  navid  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  doth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wars.   (Pdyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spain  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a  time  earlier  than  history  records;  and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ;  but  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sidly. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  henco  Polybius  (^c.)  tells  us  that  "  many  parts 
of  Spain  "  belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Bome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  very 
little  uifbrmation,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  governors  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  far  less  than  those  of  the  B(»)an  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  bome  with  fisv  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a  state  whose  anthority  was  sustained 
only  by  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themsdves 
in  a  conditi(xi  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Cohnies. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
Kession,  she  established  many  colcmies  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  ocouped  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  Liguria 
(see  above);  and  beyond  the  PilUrs  of  Hercules 
they  extended  far  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  into  some  ^  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent  Especial  interest  at^sches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno^ 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  be  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthi^  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeci  Minoree, 
▼oL  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.'  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  andent  geographers  pos- 
sessed, hu  been  lost  to  us ;  but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  MariHma  of  Festos 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlanticcm  Mark.   Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himflco,  like  Haono,  doubtless  pUnted,  no 
traces  have  come  down  to  us :  the  snppodtion  that 
they  reached  as  fiur  as  the  British  islands  can  ndther 
be  podtivdy  accepted  nor  rejected  without  more 
evidence  than  we  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  great  expeditioos,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaders  were  the  Hanno  and  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (vid,  st^rd)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  therefore 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.  c. 

9.  Jleiaiiont  to  Foreign  SkUet, — The  points  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  though  few,  are  very 
interesting. 

(1.)  (Tredb.— The  sea-fight  with  the  Phocaeans 
off  the  coasts  of  Coruca,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  Persians. — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sioly  coindded  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  of  the 
andent  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justin  (xix.  1)  tells  of  an 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  daiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
his  war  against  £e  Greeks.  The  wars  of  Carthage 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid ;  but,  not  to  o£knd  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  well-ascertained 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  example  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  anthority  of  < 
Justin.)  The  Pennan  daim  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a  colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likdy  to 
have  been  made ;  and  Ephorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  tiie  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  l^ily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable  those 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  roother-oountiy  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  se^ng  at 
the  hands  of  Gdon.  (Ephor.  <^  Schol  Find,  Fyth, 
I  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  xi.  1,  2,  20.) 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whde  transaction 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
wocdd  seem  that  a  direct  request  finom  Persia  was 
not  needed  to  indnoe  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  echones  in  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  odonies  could  reodve  no  aid  finom  the 
mothers-country.  That  the.^lrst  wars  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  dear  from  the  nar- 
rative oi  Justin,  and  firam  the  allusion  made  by 
Gelon,  in  his  rejdy  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158).  The  war  thus  alluded 
to  wouM  seem  to  be  the  ** grave  beOum"  (Justin, 
xix.  1),  m  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a  united 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  we 
have  no  infiormation  of  any  cdUsion  from  this  cause 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cjfrene, — Another  Grecian  state,  Cyrene, 
was  the  only  dviliaed  neighbour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  were  aluMst  separated  naturally 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  collision  between 
them  was  the  obscnrs  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  thdr  firontier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.    [Arab  Phxlaknorum.] 
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(4.)  Egypt  and  Eihiopia,  —  The  relations  of 
Carthage  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  entiielj 
commercial,  and  chieflj  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  Bnt  that  mnch  was  known  of  Carthage 
in  Egjpt  maj  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
cf  Herodotnsy  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
£rom  Carthaginians  in  Egypt 

(5.)  TSfrrhemans,  —  On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  GrMks.  The  Tyrrhenians  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica;  and  Aristotle  allodes  inddentallj  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples,  lliese 
treaties  eyidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  bj  treaties  against  the  pfiatical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Aristot  PoUL  m,  5.  §§ 
1 0, 11 ,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion: aw^rjicat  ircpl  rw  tlrayc^fUfy  icol  a^ftSoKa 
wtpl  rov  fjAi  iZucw  kqSl  ypcufxti  wtpl  avfiftaj^as^ 

(6.)  Rome. — Firtt  Treaty.  —  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventians  was  the  treaty  which  famishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
served by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  us  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  b.  o.  509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c  26),  but  its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  mtelligible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  fdlows  :*— 
That  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions :  the  Rtnnans  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  fipom  sailing  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of )  the  Fair  Promontory  (rh  KoXhp  iuctmriiptow)^ 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercurii  Pr., 
C.  Ben,  tiie  K  headhmd  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apolfinis  Jhr., 
C.  Farina,  its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
foreigners  from  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzadum  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis:  if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  ofiisring  sacrifice,  and  they  must  depart  within 
five  days:  but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  Afirica  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pos- 
sessed by  Carthage,  ^  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  oonmieroe,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  then  the  public  faith  was 
ple(^ed  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Antium,  Lauren- 
turn  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
radna.  or  any  other  Latin  dties  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (t.  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  dties  which  were  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
any  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
Latin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a  sii^le  night    This  treaty  dearly 
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indicates  the  respective  dominions,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  8i:i*\ 
century  b. a;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  antidpate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  ftxture  time,  and  not  to  settie  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  the 
regal  period,  and  in  possesion  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  df  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defisnce.  It  is  an  interesting  fiu^,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
refSaned  to,  unless  tadtly  as  among  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  operas 
tions.  With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  deidt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graeda  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fiurly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efibrts  of  eonmierce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sdly 
diould  be  made  their  own. 

The  genumeness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  afibrds 
its  strongest  oonfirmatioD;  the  position,  namdy,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Ronrum 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
HUtory  of  Rome,  voL  i.  pp.  533,  foil.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a  century  and  a  half  hiter,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficientiy  recovered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a  fordgn  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  <^  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  exduded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  exception  that  their  traders  may 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (viL  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it 
Polybius,  who  redtes  it  in  full  (ilL  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480—410  b.  o.,  chiefiy  on  the  ground  that 
it  "  argues  a  c<»nparative  superiority  df  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fburth."*  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  c.  306. 
It  b  seldom  foir  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it'  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  groxmd  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  PolylHus  each  meant  by  the  secmd  treaty 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and4he  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carihage 
belongs  chronologically  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history;  bat  the  natural  connection  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  betweoi  the  states,  from  the  b^inning,  to 
their  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affidrs.  Livy,  with  his 
usual  partiality,  represents  the  Carthi^inians  as 
sending  ambassadore  to  Borne,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Died,  xvi  66) ;  and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a  Greek  fleet 
Against  such  invaders,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Bo- 
roans  sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  th^  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a  com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  for  tiie  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  oongratulaticnis  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Bome,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
fitst  Samnite  War  (B.a  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds*  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  viL  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.  o.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Bome  and 
Carthage  Was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
fresh  ofiering  of  rich  presents.     (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitions  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  history  cf  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Bome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a  common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  come  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  fritnre  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  Uieir  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  c<nnpelled  her  to  dissemble;  and  Bome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  from  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  279,  Bome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a  close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  (^EpU,  ziii.)  expressly  calls  the  fourth^  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  latt^  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  tiie  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhr's  words 
(vol.  in  p.  506): — "  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  ma- 
rines  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
wilL  This  clause  in  *  case  of  need '  Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Epirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Bome, 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  tX  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Bome  did  not  wish  the  Poenians  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  then:  assist- 
ance. The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  as 
a  neutral  and  nnsucoessful  mediator  of  peace,  as 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin.  xviiL  2.)"  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  belong  to  the  histoid  of  the  Carthaginian 
affitire  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  here, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  thdr  progress  furnishes  another  proof 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jeabusy  which  now  existed  be^ 
tween  Bome  and  Carthage.  Pyrriius  spent  three 
years  in  Sicily,  b.  a  278 — 276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  frUfil  the  bright  prospects  held  ont  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a  Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fiuthlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  interests 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme;  and,  after  wasting  his 
efiorts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybaenm,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprize  in  disgust.  During  these 
three  years  Bome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  tiie  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  SicUy.  **  That  there  prevailed  a  deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  republics,**  says 
Niebuhr  (voL  iiL  p.  511),  **i8  dear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Boman  auxilkuries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  tme,  raised 
soldien  in  Italy.**    (Zooaras,  vilL  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  feet,  remarked  by  Niebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Bome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  difierent  would  have 
been  her  fete,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  (tf  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athene,—  There  was  another  foreign  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  con- 
tact, but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  whose 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  her  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  but  she 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  ill-feted  armament,  b.c.  41 1. 

10.  Summary.  —  Such  was  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  to  ferdgn 
states,  during  a  time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first  To  sxmi  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  positicm  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily: — In  Africa  Am  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  dty; 
formed  relations  with  the^  Nomads,  which  enabled 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaries  in  her 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  commerce;  phmted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  about  the 
dty,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
along  the  coasts  of  Byzadum  and  the  L^ser  Syrtis, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  fer  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted;  as  well  as  on  the 
W-  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  IHUaiB  of  Her- 
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coles.  Bejood  these  limitB  she  held  possession  of 
Sardinia,  Gordca  (at  least  in  part),  the  W.  part  of 
Sicilj,  and  all  the  ishinds  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
ooAsts  of  Iberia  and  Liguria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
fisu:  towards  the  Eqoator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
caty  she  continned  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a  colony:  with  her  nearest  neighbonr,  Cyrene,  she 
had  settled  a  disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a  sea-fight  off  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a  brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources;  she  had  avoided 
the  double  demgers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foondation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
hear  ih  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all "  our 
potdtive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  centuries  b.  c;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclosions  as  to  the  fifth  century  B.a, 
especiaUy  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued."    (HisL  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

II.  Political  CoruUttOion,  —  Our  information  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
P<dybius  (especially  vi 5 1,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  daborately  discussed  by  Heeren  (^African 
NcUioru  jVol.  L  chap.  3),  and  Kluge  (Arisiotdes  dePo- 
Utia  CarthaginiennumyVfTsAiA.  1824);  whose  disser- 
tations the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote*s  cau- 
tion that  '*  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty."  As  a  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  (A  Grote  (vol.  z.  pp.  548,  foil.):  — 
**  Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
£eu^  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  its  real  working-  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Su£fetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
xxviii.  37)."  The  name  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofethny  L  e. 
Judges.  **  They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  fiftr  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
&milies  or  Gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
principes  representing  the  curiae  (MSvers,  die  PhS- 
nvder,  vol  IL  pt  1.  pp.483— 499);  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principes.  These  little 
councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Carthage;    and  perhaps  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Folybius  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients.  —  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  tiie  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18 ;  Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  tiiat  of  Sparta  (PoL  ii.  8.  §2);  which  latter 
consisted  of  ^irty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Poiybius 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  toL  i  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  <me  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Judicum;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  infiuence  of  Hannibal,  a  kw  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46 ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

'*  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  politiod  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
general  sfarit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical; that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  fEunilies 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  4) ;  that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuccessful  gmerals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9 ; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae^  or  the 
political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (Pol  iii.  5.  §  6.)  There  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot  Pol.  ii.  8.  §  3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  fiunilies  by  stratagems  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
poses of  government  were  determined,  its  J^ers 
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wielded,  and  the  great  offioee  held, — Soflbtes,  Sena- 
ton,  Generak,  or  Jodges,  —  bj  the  memben  of  a 
email  namber  of  wealthy  Cunilies;  and  the  chief 
oppoeitioo  they  enoonntered  was  firam  their  feode 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  gorenmient 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  fSor 
internal  tranqoiUitj,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement.  Within  the  knowledge 
of  AristoUe,  Oarthage  had  never  sofiered  either  ^e 
successful  nsorpatlon  of  a  despot,  or  anj  Tiolent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot  Pol  iL  8.  §  1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  ooospuacy  of  Hanno 
(v.  6.  §  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Jnstin  (zxL 
4).  Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot  Bat  he  was  detected,  and  execntod  under 
the  severest  tortures;  all  his  fiunOy  being  pat  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  c  340."  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pansanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  a  308.  (^Dict,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.y 
arts.  BamUoar  and  Hanmo.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writen  fimcy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  Military  Beeourcee  and  Organixation,  —  In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  oomdderation  than  her  military  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  di£Sculty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  anid  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Boman  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasion  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideraticm  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.C.  316,  more  than  five  centures  from  tiie  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun,  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Mirab.  18 :  this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  for  a  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory:  Afbioa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merelv  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a  lorce  of  dependents  and  mercena^ 
ries  can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bitter 
leiisons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  band  which  it  fiuled  to  support 
Such  a  resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  merceiuury  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 


CABTHAGO. 

(1.)  Namd  Foreee.  —  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprizas  of  Carthage  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  coly  required  a  powerful 
navy  to  transport  her  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  she  roust  be  prepared  to  eneoonter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrheoiana  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  SicO  j 
and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  with  the  Phocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  in£ormatioin  on  her  naval  resouroea 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  complete:  we  derive 
most  cf  it  from  Polybius  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  especially  Pdyb.  i.  20,  39,  vL  52.) 

One  of  the  earliest  warkB  of  the  first  settlers  was 
the  ezcavatioii  of  a  spacionB  harbour  (Cothon),  within 
the  city;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ;  and  with  docks  and  magasines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  bdow  imder  Topogr€q)hif.)  The  num- 
ber  of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  b  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pini..96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  sa^Mse  that  extra  arrangements 
oould  be  made  for  a  much  lai*ger  number.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  thdr  Sicilian 
wars,  with  frxnn  150  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Begulus,  B.a  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  of  their 
naval  power  ;  which  not  only  sufiered  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defieats  by  the  Bomans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (b.c.  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (B.a  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Baroine  fomily  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  b.  a  247)  to  fight  the  battka 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wars ;  and  it  seema 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A  tradition  preserved  by  Pliaj 
frtnn  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  viL  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  in 
Sicily  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessela 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especially 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes);  and  in  the  wars  with 
'Rome  they  generally  used  quinqueremes  (Polyb.  i 
20, 27, 59, 63,  et  aUb,;  Liv.  xxL  22):  and  the  sanw 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans  ftom  a  Punic 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  adnural's  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duilius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  oars, 
had  been  taken  from  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  I  23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  lott  in  the  First  Punic 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Bomans  (i.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pun,  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  was420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  I  26.*') 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
chiefly  frtnn  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  numbers 


*  Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Boman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a  Jarger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punio  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syracusans 
and  Bomans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  ^ilL  (Polyb.  i  22, 51 ; 
Diod.  XX.  5.)  The  models  being  idike,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  differeDt;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroaghlj  trained  gsUey 
slaves. 
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that  Hasdrnbd,  m  the  Second  Ponio  War,  bought 
5000  at  one  time  (Appian.  Pim.  9);  and  thejr  were 
doabtleas  kept  id  constant  exercise:  hence  the  ra* 
piditj  with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  acooonts  in  PofyUns  of  the  sea-fights  in  the 
First  Punic  War  should  be  carefnllj  stoidied,  espe- 
ciallj  that  with  Begnhis,  in  which  the  Romans 
adopted  -the  manoenvre  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  '^  breaking  the  line."  In  combined 
operations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  hmd  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdmbal  (Poljb.  iL  1);  but  semethnes  he  took 
out  sealed  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief.  (Died.  xiv.  66  ;  Polyaen.  v.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ships  of  Carthage  were  pkoed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  seardeities,  whose  unages  seem  to  have 
been  carved  upon  the  stems.  (SiL  Ital.  xiv.  672  ; 
Hunter,  pp.  97,  folL) 

(2.)  Land  Forces.  —  The  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
htmever,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
seires  particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  assigned,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  cidzens ; 
but,  besides  this,  motives  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lend  th«m  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot 
Pol.  vii.  2.  §  6 :  as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
fixxn  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  the  dtisens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  considerable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  their  lives.  (Died.  xvL  70,  71,  xix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalry  seems 
to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a  Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Soared  Bcmd, 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general's 
body-guard.  (Diod.  xvL  80,  xx.  10,  et  $eq. ;  Plut. 
Ttmot27,28;Polyb.xv.l3.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  all  the  citizens  formed  a  Sacred  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  braveiy.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  inlantij,  with  1000 
cavaliy  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Pun.  80);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
city,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable account.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  bitter  of  the  West :  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
joined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  '*  they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time  known."  {African  Nations^  vol  L  p.  252.) 
Polybius  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  difibrence  in  their  knguages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  conspiracies  and  xwolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
mote  difficult  to  allay.    (Polyb.L  67.)    The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  oo  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ;  of  whose  ccxispicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur:  and  then  theur  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  iniantry  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46 ;  Diod.  v.  33.)  Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Liguriaos, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars ;  and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhns  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ;  the  Balearic  slingero,  who  skir- 
mi^ed  in  front  [Balrarbs],  and  the  light  cavalij 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  fiight,  the 
rally;  they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 
80;  Strab.  xvii  p.  828;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  pasnm.) 
Chariottf  derived  doubtless  fr<nn  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  elephants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  cl  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tract  of  hmd  near  the 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ;  and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infimtry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  sUmdmg  armies  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknown,  a  military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a  motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  nece<«ary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote:  —  *'  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanden  under  whom  they 
served  ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  foith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65—67;  IMod.  xiv.  75—77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenaiy  soldiers  got  footing  in 
Africa ;  as  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    But  od 
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fbragn  serrioe  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  monej,  without  anj  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerallj  to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Bome,  conducted  under  Ha^ 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal* 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  647,  648.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pdnted  out  by 
Heeren:  —  **  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  anny  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a  short  time  most  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a  struggle  for  lifo  or 
death  must  have  ensued;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a  foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  Afriam  Naticm, 
vol.  i.  pp.  259, 260.) 

13.  Finomcial  Affair$,  —  One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colcmial  and  mili- 
taiy  expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  of  the 
state. 

(1.)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general — It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a  purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  oo  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriculture  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
dtizen»,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
80  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacium  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  S.);  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  b  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Bomans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declmed 
with  £e  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  (J2eptf6.  iL  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territoiy.  Neither  wero  numufactwes 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  inytort  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  HannibaL  (Plin.  xxxiiL  6.  s.  31 : 
miless  the  passage  refiers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capaci^.) 

(2.)  Expenses  of  the  5(ate.  —  The  chief  offices 
of  state  bemg  held  without  a  salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  military  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commoxaal  expeditions;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foreignen. 

(3.)  Revenue,  —  The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  Tr&ute  paid  by  the  suly'ect  nations  and 
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allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  mooey,  the  greatest  con- 
tributions being  derived  from  the  rioi  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed:  !»> 
ference  has  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  pursued  fai  the  prorinoes,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  contributor.  In  this  case  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a  portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  Aid  pay  oS  the  garrison, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  Customs,  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  d  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Bome,and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  referred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frontier  of 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  836.)  In  the  hut  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
forms made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Punio 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  47,  assuming,  with 
Heeren,  that  vectigaUa  here  means  customs.') 

c.  Mines.  —  A  chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  tzade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c»  Where  thej 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  kboor  of  the  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mmes  were 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metals;  and  Diodoms 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  possession 
of  the  country.  (For  frirther  particulars,  see  His- 
PANIA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enormous; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a  large  surplus.  The  possession 
of  these  resources  dates  ^efly  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Barcme  fiunily  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  frxxn  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  whOe  the  want  vi 
mciaejf  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  forced 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  Bome,  and  involved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecunijury 
resources,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  limit 

d.  Extraordinary  Resources, — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  Phihidelphus,  during  the  First  Punic  WV, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
eariy  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  fiuniliar 
to  modem  states;  and  also  a  system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  folse  reading  of 
UstpX't^^^  for  KaXxij^ioi  in  Aristotle.  (Oeopn. 
iL2.f  10.) 

(4.)  Financial  AdministrtUion.  —  Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  fK><  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committees  or 
PentarchieSf  under  the  oontzoul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Bomans 
can  Quaestor^  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  fiicts  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  **  But  how  many  questions 
still  remain  which  we  dther  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  wham  did  the 
manageiB  Uy  their  aocoonts?    Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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was  it  the  penple,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
senate?  Bot  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  advance  emptj  conjectares.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  deduced  from  the  passage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (xxzilL  45, 46),  would  only  per- 
haps lead  us  to  false  conclusions ;  since  he  only  speaks 
of  abwes^  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
things  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic." 
(Heeren,  African  NathtUy  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Money. — The  enUre  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(for  those  whicl)  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Roman  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a  mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
Panormus,  struck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  such  money 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  coinages.  Tlie  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a  sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a  substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  d[  a  tetradrachm :  the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Aesch. 
Dial  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer;  Aristid.  Orat 
Platon,  \l  p.  145  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr,  Nttm,  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  186,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  of  Carthage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valuable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  for  as  possible,  a  rigid  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  devdope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies ;  but  Carthage  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Home  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(I.)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
sides her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ;  giving  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  cloth  manufiictures  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  cloths  from  Bialta  for  the  African  market; 
alum  from  Lipara ;  from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
from  AetbaHa  {Elba)  ;  and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
iDoditiee  of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Balearbs.]  But  these  islands  were 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Spam,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  precious  metals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  n^ch  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  colonies,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  mdirectiy,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
Straits,  thdr  tiade  extended  nrrthwaids  as  far  as 
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the  Casstterides,  whence  they  hnported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest  Avien  Or.  MariL  95,  foil.,  375,  foil.;  compi 
BRrrAimicAB  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  CsRNB,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp* 
tian  linen,  for  elejdiants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
cotmtriee  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
recent  travellers  in  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat  vol.  i.  pp.  175. 
foil)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Athmtio  became  unnavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed ;  tales  foimded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  ishmds  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  tiiem  a  Inomtive  com- 
merce. [AxLAimcuM  Mare.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasamomes,  Carthage  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  tiie 
oases  of  Augila,  the  Garamantee  (/(Beam),  and 
others;  whence  their  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  precious  stones  and  a  vast  number 
of  negro  skves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
b?  discussed  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  wurks  of  Mnnter  and 
GeseniuB  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained ftu^ts.  The  PnnieworBhip,though  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  firat  identical  vrith  that  of  the  Phoenidans,  tdiich 
was  a  form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generaDv  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  ftmowing  mvinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Soman  systems. 

(1.)  JTronoff  or  &rtiirvt,  who  is  generally  identified 
mm  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  and  by  some- 
with  Boo/,  and  whose  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  ii^uenoes.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices^  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Died.  xiiL  86,  xz.  14,  65  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certamly  the  de- 
scription of  this  deity  and  hia  rites  answers  ezactiy 
to  that  of 

**  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood  . 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 

fire 
To  his  grun  idol."    (Milton,  Par.  Loit^  il) 

(2.)  The  T^frian  Herctdee,  the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  city  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  was  Melcarth^  i.  e.  King  of  the  Citg^ 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
others  with  the  Babylonish  BeL^d  the  ^anet 
)igitizedbyCiO€)glC 
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Jopiter,  the  most  geninl  of  celestial  Inflaences.  On 
account  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deity, 
Carthage  is  personified  as  the  dsaghter  of  Hercules. 
(Cic  JVlD.iii.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  is 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coelestis.  She  was  some*> 
times  identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  moon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  worship 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lasciTious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  pkces  in  the  territory,  especially  Sicca  Vk- 
NBRIA.  (Val  Max.  ii  6.  §  16 ;  AppuL  Met.  xi. 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvian,  de  Prov,  Tiii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celK,  A/r.  ChtuL  9.  aa,  399,  421 ;  Augustin.  Civ, 
Dei,  u.  4,  ir.  10 ;  TertulL  ApoL  12,  et  alib.) 

(4.)  Eimm,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  city,  is 
identifled  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  ApoBOf  whose  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal-Ham- 
nuuL    (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poteidon  and  7\'iton  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities ;  but  he  does  not  give  their 
satiye  names.  (Herod.  iL  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Trxton,  T&rroNis 
Palus.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Eeroetf  we  find  that  the 
following  were  Wor^pped :  a  GenhtM  qf  Death,  to 
whom  iSso  hymns  were  sung  at  Cades  (Philostr. 
*  ViL  ApolL  Y.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  xriii.  6);  ffamilcar,  who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  hb  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod.  TiL  167);  the  brothers  PkOaetU  [Arab 
Philasiobum]  ;  and  lolaUty  a  hero  of  Sardinia 
(Polyb.  vu.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deitiet,  —  The  influence  upon  Car- 
thage of  interoourBe  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  from  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Diod.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Himilco  of  their  temple  in 
the  suburb  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  hare  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage;  but  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state ;  and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  ofiering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herod.  viL  167 ;  Diod. 
ziv.  77  ;  Justin.  xvlL  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  controuled  their  move- 
ments. The  enterprizes  of  conunerce  and  coloniza- 
tion were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod.  viL  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  thdr  colonies,  we 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Cabthaoo 
Nova,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.     [Soxx>bi8.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the -time 
of  her  greatest  prosperity;  and  such  Uie  system 
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which  seems  to  have  been  fully  devek^ied  at  the 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  termination  of 
the  first  period  of  her  history,  b.  g.  410.  The  two 
remuning  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  aind  Roman  histories,  and  are  so  fully 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outiine  will  serve  the  purpoea 
of  this  work. 

it  Second  Period  of  Carthaginian  history,  b.  c 
410—264. — The  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
Egbsta  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Sbumus,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dicmyaius  I.  (b.  a  410 
— 368),  and  Timoleon  (b.  c.  345 — 340),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agathodes  (b.  c.  311 — 307),  whose 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  oat 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fiital  enterprizes  of 
the  Scipios.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  fur  this 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appian, 
and  Justin.  The  ciiief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  SiciUA,  Stracusab,  Eoesta,  Seu- 
Nus,  AoBiOBNTUX,  &c,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  af  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
(Haxkibai^,  HnuLCON,  Maoo,  Dionysius,  Timo- 
LBON,  AoATHOCLBS,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  as 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  b.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  fevour  of  the  Car- 
tbaginians,  whose  conquost  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
efiected  a  brief  diversion  (b.  c.  277 — 275).  His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveringly 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  tiie 
narrow  straits ;  the  affidr  of  Messana  and  tlie  Mn- 
mertines  gave  a  pretext  for  interposition ;  and  the 
landing  of  a  Roman  host  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  264,  sealed 
the  fate  boUi  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  tlie 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (b.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  before  Syracuse  in  b.  a  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  excited  some  alarm  at  Carthage ;  and  the  n- 
public  is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexnnder, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113 ;  comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third  Period.— War*  with  Jiome,B,c  2B4 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Punic  War  was  a  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  263),  and  by  the  fiill  of  Agrigentum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  pro- 
knged  it  for  twenty-three  years  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
and  it  was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the. exhaustion 
of  her  finances.    Besides  the  loss  of  Sicily,  it  cos»t 
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her  the  dominion  of  the  W.  Mediternmeui,  and 
pboed  Bome  on  more  than  an  equality  with  her  as 
a  naval  power.  But  there  were  two  resnlte  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  repablic. 

2.  The  total  want  of  monej  at  the  end  of  the  war 
led  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Mercenariei,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  snbject  Libyans  and  allied 
cities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a  half  a  civil  war  which  reduced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  g.  240 — 237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Bomans  a  pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  islands. 

3.  From  the  very  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  infected  all  her  subsequent  being ;  that 
of  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  up 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
faction,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a  divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
ber  iotatine  parties  either  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  foreign  infhiencei,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerations.  The  influence  of  these  Actions  on 
the  fate  of  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Decline  and  Fall. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  contests  is 
the  event  which  gives  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  Punic  Wars,  the  Conquest  of  Spam  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  b.  c. 
237—221.  [HisPAKiA.]  This  great  enterprize, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Bardne  family, 
was  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  but  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a  fiinal  struggle  for  the 
mastery  with  Borne. 

5.  The  Second  Punic  War  was  a  decisive  conflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  c.  218 — 201 ,  and  resulted 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Masinissa  was  planted  as  a  thorn  in 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  new  state,  and 
restlessly  eager  to  pick  a  new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Bome  a  pretext  for  her  destruction.  [Africa, 
Numidia]. 

6.  Still  the  Adminutration  of  Hannibal  shed  one 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  J«- 
dicmn,  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a  year  the  term 
of  office,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
sufiiced  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Bome.  Meanwhile,  a  new  rival  of  Bome  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
could  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
republic  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  opposite  foction,and  proscribed  by 
Bome,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochus, 
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B.  c  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  became 
extinct,  uid  the  influence  of  Bome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fiate  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car^ 
thago  delenda  ett  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Borne 
had  yet  befor«  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  Men  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  sufiering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Bome  by  Cato  from  his 
embassy  to  settie  the  disputes  with  Masinissa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  b(Mre  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  the  Third  Punic 
War,  The  aflecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliterates  the  memoiy  of  the  faults  for  wltich 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  sufier.  It  lasted  three 
years,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  mtii  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  foil  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
a  fall. 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
com  p.  Polyb.  zxxvi.  4;  Appian.  Pun,  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efibrts  of  Cuthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  popuhttion  of  the  dty  was  700,000.  When,  ul 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Bomans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  8000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
brc^e  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  the  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  b^eged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blockaded,  they  cut  a  new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  BoMAM  Carthage.  —  The  flnal  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
c(H)stitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a  few  fUcts  reUting 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  admimhle  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desoUte  unlikely;  and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  prefect  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Bome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  ekpsed, 
B.C.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  colony  of  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  JuNONiA,  a  name  to  which  old  traditions 
wuuld  seem  to  give  a  peculiar  significance.    But 
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evil  prodigies  at  its  foundation  gave  the  sancticm  of 
superstition  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  annulling 
this  with  the  other  acts  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pun. 
136;  Plut;  C.  Gracch.  13;  Liv.  Epit.  Ix.;  Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  15;  Solin.  27).  Tlie  project  was  revived 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46 ;  but,  by  his  murder, 
the  full  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upcm  his 
successor.  (Appian.  Ic;  Plut.  Co/e*.  57;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  833;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  50,  comp.  lii.  43; 
Pans.  ii.  I.)  Lepidus  seems  to  liave  deprived  the 
new  colony  of  its  privileges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Africa;  but  it  was  restored  by  Augustus  (b.c.  19), 
under  whom  3000  colonists  were  joined  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  to  found  the 
new  city  of  Carthage,  which,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa  (iral 
vvu  ff  ris  iXXti  KdK&i  oIkutox  rSiv  iv  AiSif^  ir<{- 
Xttav.  Strab.,  Dion,  Appian.,  Solin.,  II  cc.).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  the  Pompeian  Utica,  the  seat  of 
the  proconsul  of  Old  Africa.     [Africa.] 

It  continued  to  flourish  more  and  more  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion  Herodian 
(vii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Rome,  in  size  and 
wealth ;  and  Ausonius  thus  compares  it  with  Rome 
and  Constantmople  {Caarm,  286) :  — 

"  Constantinopoli  adsurgit  Carthago  priori, 
Non  toto  cessura  gradu,  quia  tertia  did 
Fastidit." 
Ecclesiastically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa:  among  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  its 
bishop,  and  Tertnllian,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  city.  In  A.  d.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Genseric, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Belisariua,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, in  647,  by  the  Arabs  under  Hassan.  (Clin- 
ton, Faati  Ramani,  t.  aa.;  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  26, 
vol  vii.  pp.  180,  foil.,  350 — 352,  vol  ix.  pp.  450, 
458.)  "  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a  twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  was 
repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caUphs.  In  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur%  the  second  capital 
of  the  We:$t  was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  am»gance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  CarthI^Je  have 
perished;  and  the  place  might  lie  unknown  if  some 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  inquisitive  traveller."  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a^large  number  of 
those  ascribed  to  it  being  spurious.  Among  the  ge- 
nuine ones,  besides  those  of  the  Roman  em perore,  there 
is  a  very  rare  and  valuable  medal  of  Hilderic,  the 
Vandal  king,  with  the  legend  Felix  Kart.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  &c.)  Th  '  cuts  above  repre^ient  a 
gold  coin,  the  actual  size,  and  one  of  bronze,  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original. 

VII.  Topography  of  Carthage. — The  genenil 
situation  of  the  city  lias  already  been  described ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  its  topography,  we 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  renders  all  else  respecting  her  so  difficult. 

The  present  remains  are  insufiSdent  to  guide  us 
to  an  understanding  of  the  obscure  and  often  ap]j»- 
rently  contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  the  inquuper  oft«n  sighs  over  the  loss  of  tlmt 
picture,  representing  the  site  and  size  of  Cartilage, 
which  Mancinus,  the  commander  of  tlie  flt«t  in  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  148),  exhibited  to  the  R.)- 
man  people  in  the  forum,  and  wcm  the  consulship  by 
his  zeal  in  explaining  its  details.  Appian  (i\m. 
95,  foil.)  is  almost  the  only  ancient  author  who  has 
left  any  considerable  details;  and  he  is,  as  usual,  very 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  main  difliculty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compare  it  with  a  doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  hence^  whether  London 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  the 
original  Bozra  or  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Byrsa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  the  whole 
peninsula;  aud  we  know  that  it  had  a  large  suburb 
called  Megara  or  Magalia,  and  also  the  New  City 
(Died.  XX.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Roman  city 
stood  on  a  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  was  far  inferior 
to  the  Old  City  in  extent  But,  whether  the  original 
Punic  city,  wiUi  its  harbonrs,  was  on  the  N.  or  S  part 
of  the  peninsuk;  on  which  side  of  it  the  suburb  of 
Megara  was  situated;  and  whether  the  Roman  citr 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  fonner,  or  of  the  latter; 
are  questions  on  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  and 
geographers  hold  directly  opposite  opinions. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  the  few  ruins  of  the  Punic  city  which  remain, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  city  was  on 
the  SE.  part  of  the  peninsula  about  C.  Carthage. 
The  subjoined  ground-plan  from  Mannert  is  given 
merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  positions. 
For  tiie  details  of  the  topography,  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  who  has  compared 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  observationa. 
(  Wandervngen^  &c.  pp.  80,  foil.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  details  ol 
the  topography: — 

1.  The  Taenia  (roivia),  was  a  tongue  of  land 
of  a  considerable  length,  and  half  a  stadium  in 
breadth,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Appian  in 
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PLAN  OF  CARTHAGE  (mASMEBT). 

C.  The  Punic  city. 

M.  The  suburb  of  Megara. 

L.  Lagoon,  anciently  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

T.  City  of  Tunis. 

Max.  City  of  Maxula. 

B.  The  byrsa. 

F.  The  forum. 

aa.  Walls  towards  the  sea. 

b.  Triple  wall  on  the  land  side 

c.  The  rothon.  with  its  island. 

d.  Entrance  to  Coth»n,made  when  Scipio'had  blocked 
up  the  proper  enirauce. 

e.  Outer  harbour. 

f.  Scipio's  mole. 

R    The  Goletta  or  present  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tuni«. 

1.  Temple  of  Aesculapius  (Esmun). 

2.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

such  a  manner  that  the  determination  of  its  position 
goes  far  to  settle  the  chief  doubt  ak^adj  referred  ta 
It  jutted  oat  from  the  isthmus  (&t^  roi;  oi^cras), 
towards  the  W.,  bettoeen  the  lake  and  the  aea  (ji4<ni 
\ifurris  re  Ka\  rris  ^a\dxr(nis)f  and  in  the  dosest 
proximitj  to  the  harbours,  and  also  at  the  weaker 
extremi^  of  the  strong  landward  wall  of  the  city. 
(See  below.)  All  the  particulars  of  Appian's  de- 
scription seem  to  point  to  the  sandj  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  SW.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Goletta^  or  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tunis,  and  divides  in  part  this  lagoon  (the  Xtfuni 
of  Appian)  from  the  open  sea.  That  this  tongue 
of  land  is  larger  than  he  describes  it,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  considering  the  changes  which 
we  know  to  hare  been  going  on;  and  the  slight 
discrepancy  involved  in  his  making  the  taenia  jut 
out  from  the  isthtntu,  whereas  it  actually  proceeds 
from  the  pGutuula,  is  surely  hardly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. No  room  would  have  been  left  for  doubt, 
had  Appian  told  us  what  lake  (Ai/u^)  he  meant ; 
but  that  he  omits  to  tell  us  this,  seems  of  itself  a 
strong  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  much  less  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  lake  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
we  now  find  the  salt  marsh  of  Sebcha-es-Sukara: 
this  view  of  course  inverts  the  wbolo  topography 
of  the  peninsula,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  Byrsa  and  the  harbours  on  its  N.  side. 
Those  writers,  including  even  Ritter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  seem  to  have  been  nu>led 
by  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  N.  side  the  village 
now  called  EUMersa^  i.  e.  the  Forty  in  a  position 
which,  though  now  inland,  must  anciently  have 
been  on  the  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identify  this  site 
(though  indeed  rather  by  implication  than  positive 
assertion)  with  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  TVarefo,  ^.,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  Walls  are  especially  difficult  to  trace  with 
any  certainty.      At  the  time  when  the  city  was 


most  floarishing,*it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  encom- 
passed, as  might  have  been  expected,  the  %vhule 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  informs  us  that  on  one  side  (evidently  towards 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  was  only 
a  single  wall,  because  of  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  ground;  but  that  on  the  S.,  towards  the  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, first,  as  to  the  sea-side,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  two  eminences  ci  C.  Ghamart  and 
C,  Carthage  were  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  were  left,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  unfortified  on 
account  of  their  natural  strength.  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Mancinus  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  sea  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  was 
neglected  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices on  that  side,  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  sum- 
mit rather  than  the  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
include  the  N.  slope  of  C,  Ghamart,  nor  the  E. 
and  S.  slopes  of  C.  Carthage.    (Barth,  pp.  83, 84.) 

The  land  side  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthmus  to  blockade  the  city,  and  which  was 
25  stadia  (or  3  M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pun.  95,  119;  Polyb.  L73;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832), 
gives  tis  only  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  narrowest  part),  not  of  the 
land&ce  (^  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  ground. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
to  the  wall  on  the  land  side,  which  reached  from 
aea  to  sea.  Explicit  as  this  statement  is,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  for  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Livy  (Epit  IL ;  Oros.  iv.  22,  gives 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  60 
stadia  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  across  it 
on  the  land  side,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  pUun  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a  most  arbitrary  and  improbable  assump- 
tion. Besides,  the  language  of  Strabo  seems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  part  of 
the  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  built  {rh 
i^riKotnaaTdSiov  firiKos  avrbs  6  avxhv  ^«x**» 
Ka0TiKo¥  Airb  doKdrrris  M  ddKaTrcw).  The  only 
feasible  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  was 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsula;  and  it  seems  also 
fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  deviations  from  a 
straight  line.  A  confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
sign^ to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appian 's 
statement,  that  Scipio  made  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  Megara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

Be  thb  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  -waW 
formed  by  i»r  the  most  important  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cubits 
high  without  the  parapets.  There  were  towers  at 
the  distance  of  2  plethra,  4  stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  built  two  stories 
of  vuidted  chambers,  or  casemates,  in   the   lower 
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range  of  wliicb  were  stables  for  300  elephants,  and 
in  the  apper  range  stables  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (rdros  fdpvxotp^iSj  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantrj,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitade;  forming,  in  fact,  a  vast  for- 
tified camp  between  tiie  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  from  Appian  (viii  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrsa  (rck  vpht  fiamuSpieaf 
is  Ijwfipov,  %vOa  KoX  ^  Bvptra  ^v  M  roZ  culx<*'o^)* 
The  N.  part  of  the  landward  wall,  surrounding  the 
suburb  (d  Megan,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  comer 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harbours,  by  the 
Taenia^  or  tongue  of  land  mentioned  above,  «was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Romans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodosins  II.  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of , the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  renudns  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  ijiem  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Und  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Ro- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  difierent  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Roman  colonutts ;  and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia,  or  200 
jugera.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and 
the  land  whicli  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
gardens  c^EUMersa  furmshes  space  for  2  more ;  so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Ro- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  Aoeredia,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  sealed  in  the  new  city.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138.) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny's  phrase  (v.  2), 
"  in  vestigiis  magnae  Carthaginis,**  it  appears  that 
the  new  city  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestb  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.     (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3.  Harbours.  —  In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  mu-st  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  augle  which  it  forms  with  the 
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Taema  described  above,  within  the  Lagoon  of  Twm 
The  fact  that  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  could  see 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Pun  24),  seems  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indica- 
tions.    (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a  passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  ckised  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  island 
called  CothoQ  (K<tf6wy»  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  banks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatory  ioi  the 
port-admiral  (waOapxoi)^  who  had  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  he  gave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  commands 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The  shares  of  the  island 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  CDnstructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehouses  for  all  their 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  ooloimade  on  each  side.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a  double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  give  access 
to  the  city  from  the  outer  harbour,  without  passing 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pun.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certam  from  their 
position  and  from  the  name  Cothon  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Pkoen.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil's  phrase 
(^en.  i.  427) :  —  "  hie  portus  alii  effbdiunt^  which, 
remembering  the  poet's  antiquarian  tastes,  should 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  enst,  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  S. 
being  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  other  of  a  rounder 
form,  with  a  little  peninsula  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  ridge. 
These  b«sins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
bours of  Carthage,  but  for  their  apparently  inade- 
quate size;  an  objection  which,  we  think,  Barth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 90).  Whatever 
size  the  harbours  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  pre- 
served, for  the  adjacent  quarter  was  the  most  populous 
in  the  city.  A  calculation  made  by  Barth  of  the 
circuit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a  penin- 


*  The  genera]  term  iK  ir^Kayovs  which  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsbtent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  higoon. 

t  When  Appian  (/tm.  127)  distinguishes  the 
square  part  of  tlie  Cothon  {rh  ft,4pos  rov  Kii&6»Pos 
lb  rtrpdywyov)  from  its  round  (or  surrounding) 
part  on  the  opposite  side  (^M  ddrtpa  rov  KxiSvwos 
4s  rh  T«pi<l>ep«s  abrov)^  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  mouth  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  island  in  the 
Cotiion;  meanwhile  Laelius  seizes  the  oppOTtunity 
for  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Romans,  thus  possessed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byrsa.  /^~>  i 
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flak)  shows  at  least  a  probability  that  they  coald 
contain  the  220  veseela ;  whil^  for  the  general  traffic, 
the  Loffoon  of  Tmus  could  be  naed  as  a  roadstead: 
and  that  it  was  so  used  in  later  times  is  proved  by 
tlie  &ct  that  Misua,  on  its  opposite  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Prooop.  B.  V, 
i.  16.)  Further,  we  know  that  extra  acoomnx>da- 
tion  was  provided,  at  8<»ne  eariy  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  quay  on  the 
sea-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outside  of  the  dty 
walls  (Appian.  Pun,  123),  St  which  the  foundations 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  exhfting 
substructions  being  confirmed  hjf  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Lepds  Magna. 

But  what,  Uien,  has  become  of  all  the  masonry  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
rounded the  Cothon  and  its  ishmd,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ?  The 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Rome, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for 
a  much  longer  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Ro- 
man city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
substructions  aa  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  pre8er>-ed,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovered,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbours  nm  up  close 
along  the  S£.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
understand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Sdpio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a  mole 
thrown  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  isthmua:  they 
cut  a  new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a  mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
cable,  and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet.  (Appian.  Pun,  121, 122 ;  Stnb.  xvil  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  dty,  Sdpio's 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  vf  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
•o:  but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  natnrally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  be  the  Mandracion  or  Portut  Mandraciut, 
of  kter  times.    (Procop.  B,  V.  I  20,  iL  8.) 

4.  Byrsa,  —  This  name  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
for  the  most  andent  part  of  the  dty,  adjoining  to 
the  harbours,  and  for  the  dtadel  or  Byrta,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  (JPvn,  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  Umd  wall  on  the  S.,  as  tohert  the  Byna 
was  upon  the  itUimut  {9p0a  ical  4i  B6paa  ^tf  M  rod 
o^^ras),  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c.  127,  foil.),  he  gives  us  a  mmute 
d^cription  of  the  locality  of  the  citadeL 

Close  to  the  harbouxs  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  bix  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  for  the  strongest 
position  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Bill  o/S,  Louitt  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regttlar  pkteau, 
Blo|nng  a  little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regukrity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mounid 
(probably  about  a  natural  core)  funned  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harboura;  a  kind  of  work 
which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
old  Semitic  natbos.    (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
eould  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  bddly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  U  wu  not ;  that  they  would 
naturally  establ^  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  that,  when  they  dfr- 
scended  to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  thdr  dty, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a  new  dtadel  in 
its  ndghbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  andent 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a  chapel  to  the  memoiy  of  &  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  agidnst  Tmtisf 
and,  in  the  mutaticos  of  time,  the  dtadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a  possession  of  the  French  1  The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  andent  walls  which  endoeed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  dtadel 
ofEcbatana.  (Herod.  1 98.)  Orodus  (iv.  22)  gives 
2  M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hilU 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(£smun),  by  far  the  richest  in  the  dty  (Appian. 
PwL  1 30),  raised  on  a  pktform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and.  probably  resembUng  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Bdus  at  Babylon.  (Herud.  i. 
181 ;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  dtodd  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  AescuUpius  was 
restored  by  the  Romans.  ( Appul.  Florida^  pp.  361, 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetorium  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  succesdvely  the  palace  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
{Paetio  Cypriani,  ap.  Ruinart,  Ada  Martyrum, 
pp.  205,  folL;  Barth,>  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets. — As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  ApoDo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  i\m.  127).  The 
three  streets  akeady  mentioned  as  ascendiug  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  Via  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  dty  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.     (Mai,  AucL  Class,  vd.  ill.  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Temples. — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  bwer  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  CoelesUs  and 
Saturn ;  but  the  localities  arc  doubtfuL  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  ddties  was  continued 
in  the  Roman  dty.     (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  are 
ruins  of  Baths^  probably  the  Thermae  GargiUanaey 
a  locality  famous  in  the  eodesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spacious  Circus^  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre,    (Barth,  pp.  98—99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  and  Reservoirs  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jebel  Zaghwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  u  supposed  bv  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Punic  age ;  but  Barth  believes  i^_|o  be  Rouum.    It 
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b  fhlly  described  bj  Shaw  (p.  153)  and  Barth  (pp. 
100.  folL).  The  Rum-voir*  an  mmang  tbe  most 
intonsting  renuum  of  Cmthage,  evpedallj  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  peculiarly  coDstrocted  Taultiiig  which 
covers  them.  Thej  are  probably  of  Punic  work- 
mamhip.  Besides  some  smaller  ones,  there  are  two 
principal  sets ;  those  oo  tiie  W.  of  the  city,  where 
the  aqoednct  terminated,  and  those  on  the  &,  near 
the  GothoQ.    (Shaw ;  Earth.) 

9.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  rains  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a  Thealre^  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apparently  the  largest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectures  to  be  the  temple  of  Coe- 
lestia.  These  ruins  consist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
brokeQ  ibundatioos.     (Barth,  105,  106) 

la  The  Suburb  of  Megara,  Magar,  or  Magalia, 
afterwards  considered  as  a  quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  theNewCity  (N«c(voXis),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautifnl  gar- 
dens,  watered  by  canals.  (Diod.  xx.  44 ;  Appi«n.viii 
117;  Serv.  ad  Vwg,  Aen.  L  372;  laidor.  Etgm, 
XV.  12.)  It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  EUlfertet, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautifid  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis. 

11.  NeoropoUt. — From  the  few  graves  found  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  OMamttrt,  it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a  position  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  andent  dties.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  which  the  evi- 
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B.  Btssa,  the  andent  Phoenician  city. 

C.  Mboara,  afterwards  Carthaoo  Nova  and  Magna 
Cabthaoo,  the  Roomo  city. 

L.  Lagoon,  formerly  an  open  bay  of  the  tea,  now 
partly  firm  land  and  partly  a  Milt-marth. 
G.  Oulf  of  Tunis,  now  a  lagoon,  and  much  d'f'iinished. 
T.  The  city  of  TuNBS. 
M.  The  city  of  Maxlla. 
a  a.  Carthaginian  walls, 
bb.  Roman  wallsw 

c.  Outer  harlMwr. 

d.  Inner  harbour  and  island. 

e.  Scipio*8  mole. 

f.  Taenia. 

g.  Aqueduct. 

h.  Portiu  Mandracius. 

1.  The  ciUMlel  ( Byrsa)  and  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

'i.  Coihon 

3.  Forum  and  temple  of  Apollo. 

4.  Other  temples. 
5,6.  Reservtiftrs. 
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dflooe  is  insofBcient  to  decide.    (Tertullian.  Seorp. 
42 ;  Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  beoi  akvady  intimated  that  the  views  bow 
stated  are  those  only  of  coe  party  among  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctnobs, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced ;  but  it  seenis  only 
fair  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  opposite  views,  iu 
the  form  of  the  abov«  ground-plan,  copied  from  the 
Atlas  Aniiqtms  of  Spruner.  who  has  taken  it  firoui 
the  Erdhmde  of  Karl  Bitter. 

A  very  complete  plan  of  the  ruins  in  their  prebcnt 
state,  by  Falbe,  in  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
Awland,  for  1836,  Ko.  122.  [P.  &] 

CABTUA'GO  NOVA  (Kapxi}<^  i^  ''•a,  Pdyb., 
Strab.,  PtoL,  Lir.,  Mel.,  Plin.,  Steph.  B.,  #.  o.,  &c. ; 
Kolni  T^Jus,  Polyb.  iL  IS,  iiL  IS,  &c.,  Steph.  li. 
#.  w,  'AA0ai(a,  Kapxfl^f;  ^  icarik  t^i^  *l6fiplaM 
KapXfi^^i  Polyb.  x.  15,  Ath.  iii.  p.  92 ;  Uispana 
Carthago,  Flor.  iL  6;  Ko^x'T^''  awaprayci^T, 
Appian.  Iber,  12,  Steph.  B. :  Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  4S,  Jtm.  Ant  pp.  396,  401 ;  Isidor. 
Orig,  XV.  1 ;  very  ofljen  simply  Carthago .  Eik.  and 
Atilj.  Kapxfl^f'Ufs,  Carthaginiensis :  Cartagena), 
a  celebrated  dty  of  Hispania  Tarraconen^  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  E.  coast,  in  the  ierritory  of  the 
Contestani  (PtoL  iL  6.  §  14)  oo  the  firontieiB  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  163.)  It  was  a  colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  b.  o.  242  by  Hasdrubal,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  158 ;  Polyb.  iL  13 ;  MeU,  ii.  6.  §  7; 
Solin.  23 ;  Diod.  Sc  xxv.  2 ;  Pdyaen.  Slraiag.  viiL 
16,  T^Kis  ^mtrva.')  There  was  a  legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Teucer,  in  his  wan- 
derings  after  the  Trojan  War.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.  §  3 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  xv.  192.)  The  epithet  Nova 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  New  {New  New 
Citg)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  imder  Cau- 

THAQO. 

Its  situation  was  most  admirshle,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  (or,  as  the 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  coast  of  Spain,  at 
a  most  convenient  position  for  the  passaga  to  Afirica 
(«.  e.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  x. 
8;  Strab.  iii.  pu  158;  Llv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybius 
estimates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Ibenis  {Ebro)  2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipio's  army  took  seven  days  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  x.  9; 
Liv.  xxvi.  42);  but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Li v. 
xxviiL  32.)  Stiubo  makes  its  di:itanoe  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iiL  p.  156),  and 
from  Massilia  {Marseille)  above  6000 ;  and,  across 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago- 
nium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Massaesyli,  3000  stadia 
(xviiL  pp.  827,  828,  from  Timosthenes ;  Liv.  xxviiL 
17).  PUny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  gives  187  M.  P.  fur  the 
distance  fn^ni  the  neighbouring  headland  Satunii  Pr. 
(C.  ds  Polos)  to  Caosareia  in  Mauretania.  The 
Maritime  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caesaroia, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  island  of  £bu»us  {Itin.  AtU. 
pp.  496,511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  promontoiy 
just  named  {C.  de  Palos\  at  the  bottom  of  a  hay 
looking  to  tlie  S.,  in  the  mouth  of  which  lay  an 
island  (Herculis  or  Soonibraria  1.*),  which  sheltered 


*  2KOfA£papla,  Strab.  iiL  p.^  159;  ^Kf/tSpnaiOt 
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it  bom  ererj  wind  except  the  SW.  {Aft-icui),  and 
left  only  a  oarrow  passage  on  each  side,  so  that  it 
funned  an  excellent  harbuor.  (Sil.  ItaL  xv.  220: — 

**  Carthago  impenso  Naturae  adjuta  favore, 
Excelsos  toUit  pela;:^  circamflua  moros.*^ 

Polybius  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
bay,  and  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  noouth.  Livy. 
who  copies  the  description  uf  Polybius,  gives  by  some 
mifituke  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  uito 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  Uie  £.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
having  an  artificial  coininuuication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ;  and  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  niabland 
by  a  narrow  path  along  tlie  ridge.  The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a  hollow  of  tho  peninsnU^ 
alopng  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  but  on  tlie  land 
side  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (E:«mun),  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
on  the  western,  the  paluce  built  by  Hasdrubal ;  of 
the  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  £.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  thai  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletes,  who  received  divine 
honours  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a  bill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
see  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  on 
*•  high  places**  piHctised  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
l&ke.  (Polyb.  x.  10;  Liv.  xxvi.  42;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
158.)  The  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Pulybius  distinctly  contradicta  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye-witness ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Romans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 

Besides  all  these  advantages,  New  Carthage  had  in 
itsinunediatevidnitythe  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  more  fully  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a  poil  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  firom  their  condition  under 
the  Romans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  The  mines  Uiy  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.miles)  N.  of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spar,  which  forms  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
M.  Orospeda  (Strab.  iii  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a  space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
40,000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Roman  treasury 
25,000  drachmae  daily.  After  condensing  Poly- 
bius's  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver,.Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 
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PtoL  iL  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  called  ffK6fi£poSj  a  kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
called  garon.  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  xxxL  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Escombrer^  as  well  as  simply  La 
Jdota^  ti6  ItleL  Strabo  mentions  jiu>t  above  the 
extensive  nuumftcture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (iroAAi)  rj  TafHx*i<^ 
iii  p.  158). 


were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines ;  the  former  belonged  to  individualti. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  pidace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  ftot^apxnc^s  6fity6fU¥w 
i^owrlasy.  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii  15.  §  3: 
iMraM9l  itpdaxyUM  vai  ^airihAtov  l^jf  Ka^)xi?Boy/My 
4y  rois  icarh  r^y  *l€fiplaif  rdrois ;  Liv.  xxvii  7, 
caput  Hitpaniae,)  There  we  find  Hannibal  regu- 
larly establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiWng 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  15. 
§  4,  5,  33.  §  5;  Liv.  xxi.  5,  6);  and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  e.c  218.  (Polyb.  iu.  39.  §  11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  §11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro< 
vision  foi*  its  safety  (iii.  33).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spani:ih  peoples.  (Polyb.  x.  8. 
§  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  miliUry  genius  of  P. 
Scipio  (afterwards  the  elder  Africanus)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  B.C.  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  tit  for  service,  he  made 
a  rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fleet  under  Laelius,  whe 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  dty  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  inunense 
booty,  B.C.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvL 
42--51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  omtinence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3;  Cell.  vi.  8.) 

The  important  city  thtiiB  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hispania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  nuddng  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  iSiither  and  uncle, 
B.a206.  (Liv.  xxviii..l8,  21,  et  alib.)  Under 
the  early  einperora  it  was  a  colony  (Plin.  ilL  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  CoLoifiA  Vicnux  Juua 
Nova  Cakthaqo  (corns),  and  the  seat  of  a  cou> 
ventus  juridicus,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.2.c.;  Balkares.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  rebidence 
of  the  L^atus  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarxaconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory b  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kapxri^oyioj 
p.  161 ;  ager  Carthaginiensis,  Van*.  R.  H.  i.  57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis;  it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  ]Aace,  and 
263  from  the  latter,  (/(m.  Afd,  pp.  396,  401  ) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a  great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  flourishing 


*  There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
.some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybiua 
removes  by  authority  (x.  9  j  Liv.  xxyii.  7).    , 
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dcby  of  those  parts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  oon- 
tinaed  to  rival  Tarbaco  in  importance,  till  it  wa8 
almost  entirely  destroyed  bj  the  Goths.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a  native  of  Uie  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  A.D.  59.5.     (Orig,  xv.  1.) 

Among  the  natoral  productions  of  the  knd  aronnd 
Kew  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a  tree,  the  bpmes  off 
which  fomiflhed  a  bark,  ftom  which  beantifal  fobrics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).  This  was  the  ipartttm 
((nrcfprof :  a  sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  city  the  name  of  Carthago  Spar- 
TARiA  (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Campui  Spar- 
iariua  (rh  ^xaprdpiov  ir^tov,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surroonding  district,  for  a  length  of  100  M.  P.,  and 
a  breadth  of  SO  M.  P.  fixnn  the  coast:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbonring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  feibrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
six.  2.  s.  7,  8;  compu  Plat.  PoUL  p.  280,  c;  Xen. 
Cyn.  ix.  13 ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  i.  s.  5.  §  2.) 

New  Cartilage  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  distant  10  hrs.  3  min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.     (Ptol.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 

Numerous  coins  aro  extant,  witii  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Carthage;  but  many 
of  them  aro  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  I.  N.  K.  or  c.  V.  I.  K.  K.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  v.  l  n.  c.  (Florez,  Med,  de  Esp.  vol.  L 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Goth,;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.41, 
foil.)  ■  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Kapxi?««^y  ToXoui,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  64:  prob.  Carta  la  Viefa),  an  inland  city  of 
the  Ilercaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraco,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
more  famous  city.  (Marca,  Bisp,  iL  8;  Ukert,  voL 
ii.pt.ii.  p.  419.)  [i*.  S.] 

CARU'RA  (t<^  Kapovpd),  a  town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  coantry  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Laodiceia  to  flphesns.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  Dmieli, 
which  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  observes  that  Camra  contained  many 
inns  (irafSoxcMi),  which  is  explained  by  the  foct  of 
its  being  on  a  line  of  great  tra^  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a  story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a  great  ntmiber 
of  lus  women,  tiiey  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (Jna  J/tnor,  c  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
up  several  inches  firom  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Camra  and  Laodiceia  was  Uie  temple 
of  Men  Cams,  a  Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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Strabo  there  was  a  noted  school  of  medictne  bere, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeuxis.  This  school  was  of 
the  sect  of  Herophilus.  (Strab.  p.  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  <^  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  conjecture. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentions  a  place  called  Gy- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
lossae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a  stele  there  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  which  declared  the  boundary. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor^  &c.  p.  251)  thinks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
be  far  off;  but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  sooth  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CARUS  VICUS,  a  pUce  in  Bithynia,  on  a  nmto 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  CUudiopolis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Flaviopolis,  and  Cams 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Cams  Vicus  was  30 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopolis.  [G.  L.] 

CARU'SA  (Kapovaa  or  Kipowrva),  a  Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  south  of 
Sinupe,  and  150  stadia  from  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Marcian.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax  aa 
a  Greek  city;  and  by  Pliny  (vL  2).  TTie  place  is 
Ghersth  on  the  cos^  which  is  identified  by  th'e 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Smab.  (Ha- 
milton, Asia  Minor,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  He  observes 
that  it  is  a  good  harbour  when  the  wind  blows  frxxn 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Periplus.  though  they  are  rendered  differently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  (KapovdrrKos),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  northern  bonudary  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  It  extended  from  Mount  Ocra  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  E.,  in  the  neighbotirhood  of 
Aemona.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  Sommering  and  Schockl.  (Ptol. 
iL  14.  §  I,  iii.  1.  §  1,  where,  however,  the  comnuH; 
reading  is  KopovtroS/^.)  [L.  S.] 

CARVENTUM  (Kapo^cKTOK:  ^<A.  Carventanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Kapv^prayoi  for 
Kopv^ifToyol  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B  *,  v.). 
No  subsequent  mention  occnre  of  the  dty,  whidi 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aeouians  or  Volscians,  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appeare  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  bitter  people;  the  first  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, B.  o.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  re- 
covered.   (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  far  from  Mount  Algidus,  or  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Alban  HiUs;  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Jiocca  Massima^  a  castle  on  a  rocky  eminence 
of  the  Volscian  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Conu 
(Nibby,  ZHntonUy  vol.  iii.  p.  17;  Gell,  Top.  of 
-Rome,  p.  374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  m  Britain.  An  inscription  now  kst, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 
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Ft.  MARTIO  SEN 
IN  C.  CARVETIOK. 

QTKSTORIO 

VIXIT  AN  XXXXV 

MARTIOLA   FILIA   BT 

HERBS  POKEN 

.      .      CVRAVrr. 

(Horselej,  BritamUa  RamanOj  iL  3.)  [R  G.  L.] 
CARVO,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Lngdonom 
Batavomm  (^Leydm)  to  Veraania  {TmmetutadH), 
The  Antoidne  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  L^ 
den  and  Trajectom  {UtreclU)j  and  another  between 
Utrecht  and  Ganro.  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenaeum  next  after  Canro;  but  the  Table  makes 
Castra  Hercolis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
from  Canro  to  Castra  Herculis  is  xiii.,  which  is  as- 
sirnied  to  be  M.  P.  D'AnviUe  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wagenk^eny  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neder  Rhyn.  Walckenaer 
pUices  it  a  little  lower  at  Rhenen^  which  most  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carvo  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CAHYAE  (KApxHux  Eth,  Kapvdrris),  a  town  of 
Laconia  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originally  an  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  Tegea, 
bdt  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territo;^.  (Phot.  Z^ex,  $,  v,  Kofwdrtta;  Pans. 
viiL  46.  §  1.)  Caryae  revolted  from  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  Leac-tra  (b.o.  371),  and  ofiered  to 
guide  a  Theban  armj  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treachery, 
for  Archidamus  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  dl 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
HeU.  \l  5.  §§  24—27,  vii.  1.  §  28.)  Cmtjm  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caiyads,  and 
for  the  annual  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  virgins  used  to  perform  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dance.  (Pans,  iil  10.  §  9  ;  Ludan.  de 
Salt  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  the  second  Messenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacediftemonian  virgins,  who 
were  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Pans.  iv.  16.  §  9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
dent  dance  of  the  LacedaemcHuan  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the 
fismale  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  of  Vitruvins  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit.  He  reUtes  (i.  1.  §  5)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae;  that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
vity; and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar> 
chitecture  instead  of  columns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Pausa- 
nias  (iiL  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Tegea  to  Sparta.  (Thucv.55;  Xen.J5reW.vi.5.§§25, 
27  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placied,  with  Leake, 
at  the  KAan  of  Krevatd:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Ross,  that  it 
stood  on  one  of  the  side  mods  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Ross  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  of  Krevatd,  in  a 
▼alley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  ancient  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  village  of  Arakhova.  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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Ardkhowij  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  Klitwra,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardkhova,  to  which  Lycophron,  probably, 
alludes  (KaptKMf  or  KapvKtip  vorw,  Lyoophr.  149). 
(Leake,  Pelopotmesiaca,  p.  342,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
BechercheSf  p.  72 ;  Ross,  lieieen  im  Peiopownea,  pi 
176.) 

CARYANDA  (Ko^^Sa :  Eth.  KoffuavMs^ 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kop^Sa)  says  that  Hecataeua, 
made  the  accusative  singular  Kapiavbar,  He  de- 
scribee it  as  a  dty  and  harbour  (A(/ti)v)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  Ai/t^v,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
b  an  emendation  or  alteration  :  the  MSS.  hare 
Xifun/i  "lake."  Strabo  (p.  668)  places  Caiyanda 
between  Myndus  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describee  it. 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  "a  lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it  ;**  and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a  town ;  but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islandb.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a  place  on  tiie  mainland,  and  Mela 
(L  16)  does  also.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  town  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Caryanda,  describes  the 
place  as  an  island,  a  dty,  and  a  port  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  changed  /dfiyri  into 
Xtfiriy :  and  the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ;  but  if  we  change  Xlfumi  into  klfiiiy 
in  Strabo's  text,  the  word  ra&rpf  which  refers  to 
A(/iyi},  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groskurd's  note, 
Tran$l.  Strab,  vol.  iiL  p.  53.) 

Leake  (Asia  Aftnor^  p.  227)  says  "  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tlie  huge  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Pasha  Limdnij  is  the  ancient  isLind  of 
Caryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy 
i»thmns."  He  considers  Pcuha  lAmdni  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  "  noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus."  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  speak  of 
a  A/fu^,  which  may  mean  a  place  that  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
bein;;  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  effect  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  there  is  a  current  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  "  the  andent  writer"  as 
a  native  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  "the  ancient  logpgraphus."  Scylax  is 
mentioned  l^  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  if 
the  ScyUz,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  andent  writer.        [G.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (yapwrti)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  bdonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  #.  v. 
Kfrt5a.)  [G.  L.] 

CARYSTUS.    1.  {Kdpvirros  :  Eth,  Kap6arm  : 

Karysto),  a  town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 

coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.     It  is 

mentioned  by  Homer  (/2.  iL  539),^«mI  is  said  to 
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have  bemn  founded  by  Dryopes.  (Thac.  vii.  57 ;  Died, 
iv.  37 ;  Scyran.  576.)  Ite  name  was  derived  from 
Garystos,  the  son  of  Gheiron.  (Steph.  B.  s.  o.;  £a- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  L  o.)  The  Persian  expedition  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  (b.  o.  490)  landed  at  Ga^ 
rystus,  the  inhabitants  df  which,  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance, were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  inyaders. 
(Herod,  vi.  99.)  Garystus  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themistodes  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  viiL  112.)  A  few  years 
afterwards  we  find  mention  of  a  war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Garystians;  but  a  peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thuci.  98;  Herod. 
ix.  105.)  The  Garystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Lamian  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.) 
'  They  espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  war 
against  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxiL  17 ;  Pol.  xviiL  30.) 

Garystus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  WHS  in  much  request  at  Borae.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  Marmarium,  a  place  upon  tlie  coast 
near  Garystus,  opposite  Halae  Arapbenides  in  At- 
tica ;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  marks  of  the 
quarries  upon  Mt  Ocha.  On  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  nuuitle  is  the  Gipolino  of  the  Romans,  — 
a  green  marble,  with  white  zones.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  21,  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7  ;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6; 
TibuU.  iii.  3.  14;  Senec.  Troad.  835;  Stat.  Theb. 
vii.  370;  GapitoL  Gordian,  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  Travels,  p.  288.)  At  Garystus  the  mineral 
asbestus  was  also  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Garystian  stone  {\l6os  Kapitrrios.  Pint,  de  Def. 
Orac.  p.  707;  Strab.  I  c;  Apoll.  Dysc.  HUt.  Mi- 
rab.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Garystus.  (Fiedler,  Reiae  durch  Griechenlandf 
vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigonus,  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Mirabiles, 
the  comic  poet  ApoUodoms,  and  the  physician  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  Garystus. 


COIN  OF  GARYSTUS  IN  EUBOBA. 

2.  A  town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytis, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Alcman.  Leake  supposes  that  Ga- 
rystus stood  at  the  Kalyvia  of  Ghiorghitzi.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  446  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.  Kd- 
fnHrros\  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  350,  366.) 

CASGANTUM.     [Vascosbs.] 

CASGL     [Latini.] 

CASEIBO'TAE  (Koireipwroi,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §3), 
on?  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Piolemy  divides 
Aria.  They  lived  in  the  sonth  part,  on  the  confines 
of  Drangiana.  [V.] 

GA'SIA  RE'GIO  (fi  Koala  x<^P*^)j  a  district  of 
Scythia  extra  Imaum.  SW.  of  the  Lssedones,  touching 
on  the  W.  the  Imaus  and  the  caravan  station  fur 
metxihants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [A.sca- 
TANCAs],  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the  Gash  M. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 


CASILINUM, 

CA'SII  MONTES  (tA  Kdffia  Ifm :  Khara  M.\ 
a  range  of  mountains  in  the  E.  di  Gentral  Asia, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Ascatangas  range,  and 
forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extra 
Imaum  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a  line  from  W.  to  E.  Pto- 
lemy places  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  152*^ 
long,  and  44°  Ut,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  long, 
and  40°  Ut.  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  the 
river  Bautw.  (Ptol.  vi.  15.  §2, 16.  §§3, 5.)  [P.S.] 

GASILPNUM  (K<uriAii^oy:  Eik,  Gasilinas:  Co- 
poua)y  a  town  of  Gampania,  situated  on  the  river 
Vultumus,  about  3  miles  W.  of  Gapua.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Gampania,  and  it  was  probably  but  a  small  town, 
and  a  dependency  of  Gapua.  But  it  derived  import- 
ance as  a  military  poedtion,  from  its  guarding  the 
principal  bridge  over  the  Vultumus,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  fordable;  and  on  tinn 
account  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabius  with  a  strong 
garrbon,  in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  217,  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Vultumus  (Liv.  xxil. 
15);  and  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  uf 
Gannae,  was  occupied  by  a  small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (con-sisting  principally  of  Latins  from  Prae- 
naste,  and  Etmscans  fh)ra  Perusia),  who,  thoujirh 
little  more  tlian  a  thousand  in  number,  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  able 
to  withstand  a  protracted  siege,  imtil  finally  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  249;  Val.  Mux.  vii.  6.  §§  2, 3;  Sil.  Ital. 
xiL  426.)  Livy  tells  us  on  this  occasion  that  Gasi- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vultumus, 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  put  all  the  inhabitanta 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  ru/kt 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome :  such  at  least  is  the 
natural  construction  of  his  words,  **  partem  nrbis  quae 
eis  Vulturaum  est;"  yet  all  his  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  opemtions  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  left  bank  which  they  held, 
and  tJiis  is  in  fact  the  natural  fortress,  formed  by  a 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Gasilinum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  firom  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Givil  Wars.  It 
appears  that  Gaesar  had  established  a  colony  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  with 
those  settled  at  Galatia,  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40; 
Gic.  PhiL  ii.  40.)  This  colony  appeai-s  to  have 
been,  strengthened  by  M.  Antonius  (Gic.  I.  c),  but 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights;  and  the  town  it>elf 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay;  so  that,  though 
Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Gampania,  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast  to  ruin.  (Strab. 
Lc;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  continued  to 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  its 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula,  (Ptol.  iii.  I . 
§  68 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
destruction  is  uncertain;  but  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  tlie  spot,  when  the 
citizens  of  Gapua,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
city,  established  themselves  on  tho  site  of  Gasilinum, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Gapua, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Gapu.\.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  defence,  were  probiAIy 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modem 
Capoua  becoming  a  strong  fortress,  though  a  poor 
ami  unimpt/i-timt  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CASINOMAGUa 

CASrNOMAGUS,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  a  road  .from  Modiolanum  Santonum 
{Saintes)  to  Ausritum,  Augustoritum  (^Limoges),  \ 
25 i  Roman  miles  from  Limoges.     It  seems  to  be  I 
Ckassetion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienney  which  is  I 
a  probable  corruptioa  of  Ca^inomagus.     D'Anville 
discusses  the  position  of  another  Casinomagus  some- 
where between  Auch  and  Toulouse^  but  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CASl'NUM  {KdtTivov :  Eth,  Casinas,  -atis :  San 
Germano)^  a  considerable  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Via 
I^tina,  7  miles  from  Aquinum,  and  16  from  Vena- 
frum.  It  was  distant  about  5  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
I^tium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  237 ;  Jtin,  Ant.  p.  303.)  From  its  situation  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Volsciau  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people;  but 
it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  de  L.L. 
vii.  29.)  In  b.  c.  312  a  Roman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  tlie  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  h(Ah  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  Valley  of 
the  Liris.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
ill  B.  c  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  "  cohmia 
civium  "  (Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  subse- 
quent notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  tVro  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxvi.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  for- 
tress, but  it  bec44me  a  flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic  pro  Plane,  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237 .)  Its  territoi-y, 
like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Venafrum,  was  parti* 
cularly  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
brood  level  tract  from  the  dty  to  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  U.S.  §  11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  25,  iii.  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
Rnllus  to  portion  out  among  the  Roman  citizens 
(Cic.  L  c.) ;  they  actually  underwent  that  fate  a 
little  later,  when  a  miUtary  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a  colony  by  Phny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  Inter,  p.  1104.  7, 
8 ;  OrelL  2797) ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
raidk,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a  flourishing 
and  considerable  town  tmder  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century;  the 
modem  city  of  ^n  Germano  has  grown  up  on  its 
ruins,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  loft^  hill  which  towers 
immediately  above  it. 

San  GermanOf  however,  occupies  but  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ca&inum,  the  ruins  of  which 
spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Am(Hig  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  imusually  per- 
fect preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
cost  by  Ummidia  Quadratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
brated by  the  younger  Pliny.    (^Ep.  vii.  24;  further 
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notices  of  the  same  family  are  found  in  Varro  de 
Ii.  R.  iii.  3.  9 ;  and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a  temple  erected  at  the 
same  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a  remarkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  « 
paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  the  sununit  of 
the  mountain,  is  siud  to  have  replaced  a  temple  of 
Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Diac.  i.  26;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  8.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano,  and  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro, of  ^vhich  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description; 
it  contained  a  museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a  clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R  iii.  5.) 
It  was  this  same  villa  tliat  M.  Antonios  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  d^ucheries.  (Cic. 
PhU.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  tlie  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
which  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  iH*esent 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  (me  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  Uie  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vinnius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Vano,  appears  to  be  a  fklse  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
foe.),  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
bin us  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  S.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare(C/a«.  7\>ttr,  vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (Abrmsi,  vol  I  pp.  40 — 46.)     [E.  H.  B.J 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kiaioy:  Jebel-et-Ahrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  751)  and  Seleuceia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  §  10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystaUine  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c  towards 
the  S£.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  le 
5318  feet,  falling  Ux  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny's  (/.  c. ;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a  spec- 
tator on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  cariosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A  feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 4t  a  temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian, 
Misop.  p.  361 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
un  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Trajan  and  Severus  have  the  epi- 
graph ZETC  KACIOC  CEAETKEXIN  HEIEPIAC. 
(Rasche,  vol.  L  pU  IL  p.  428.)    The  upper  part  of 
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Monfl  Casins  is  entirely  a  naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  expressive  name  Jebet-el-Akrdj  or  the  bald 
mountain.  (Chesnej,  Exptd,  EuphraL  toL  i.  p. 
886.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  QfUfftos  Spos,  Strab.  i.  p.  38, 
seq.  xvii.  pp.  758 — 796;  Mel.  i.  10,  iii.  8;  Plin.  y. 
11.  8. 12,  ziL  13;  Lacan.  Phars,  viil  539,  x.  433), 
the  modem  EL  Katiehy  or  EL  Kas^  was  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  range  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the 
Lake  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
summit  stood  a  temple  of  Zeus-Anunon,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pompeins  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Mons  Casius  is  fiunihar  to  English  ears 
through  Milton's  verse. 

"  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
*Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old." 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.    [Albania.] 

CA'SMENAE  (Koff^t^,  Herod-  Steph.  B.,  Koir- 
^cVcu,  Thuc :  Eih,  Kaff/upoSos,  Steph.),a  dtj  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a  colony  htm  Syncose,  90  yean  after 
the  ftaMiikiwint  of  the  parent  dty,  or  b.  c.  643. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  afibrding  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Gamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  fra*  assistance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gehu 
(Her.  viL  155.)  But  from  this  period  Casmenae 
disappears  from  history.  Thucydides  appears  to 
allude  to  it  as  a  place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  fiivourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  b  wholly  uncertain :  Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  Sddiy  but  Sir  R.  Hoare  mentions 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dty  as  existing  about 
2  miles  E.  of  5to  Croce  (a  small  town  9  miles  W. 
of  Scteli),  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Cas- 
menae. They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance;  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  p.  358 ;  Hoare's  Clast.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASPATYRUS  (Kaaxdrjpot,  Herod,  ui.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASPAPYRUS(Ka(nnijn;pof,  Hecat.  an. 
Steph.  B.  s.v^  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:.iroA»f  Foi^aptici, 
"ZKuBity  &«cr^),  a  dty  on  the  N.  ccmfines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  Pactylce,  whence  Scykx  of  Caryanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dardus,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  he  suled  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  dty  of  Cas- 
patyrus  and  the  district  of  PactytoCf  dwdl  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  dmilar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  are  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  ftom  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  full.). 

0*:  those  simple  data  great  discusdons  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyrus  is  Cabul, 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  c^  Kash- 
mir is  Kasyapa  pttr,  which,  ccmdensed  to  Kaspapur^ 
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gives  us  the  form  found  in  Hecataeus;  and  fortlm', 
thevery  similar  nameCASPBiRiA  certainly  desii^nates 
the  country  of  Kashmir.  As  to  the  expodition  of 
Scykx,  remembering  that  the  true  source  of  the 
Indus  in  Tibet  was  unknown  to  the  andenta,  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  commenced  near 
the  source  of  one  of  t^  chief  tributaries,  assuredly 
no  better  starting  p(*int  could  be  found  than  tlie 
Jelttmj  at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Kashmir. 
The  eastward  course  of  the  voyage  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty. (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  371 ;  Hitter, 
Erdkunde^  vol. iii.  pp.  1087,  foil.;  Bohlen,  AUe  fn- 
dim,  voL  i.  p.  64 ;  Schlegel,  Berlin  Taschenbuch, 
1829,  p.  17;  Vun  Hammer,  ^ima/.  Kten.  vol.  li.  p. 
36;  B&hr,  Excmrs,  ad  Herod,  iU.  102;  Mannert, 
Gwgr,  d.  Griech,  u.  RSm,  vd.  v.  pt  i.  pp.  7,  foil. ; 
Forbiger,  AUe  Geogr.  vol.  U.  p.  511.)       [P.  S.] 

CASPEIKIA  (Ka<nr«ipto),  a  district  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  about  the  sources  of  the  riven  Hr- 
DASPKS  (Jelum\  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doubt  the 
KcmtBfm,  Ckmabs  see  Cahtabrab),  and  Adris  or 
Rhoadis.  (Ptol.  viL  1.  §  42.)  The  people  calhsd 
Caspdraei  (Koffitstptuoi)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gynmosophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  have  numerous  dties  (Ptdemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Caspeira  (Kiavcipa),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§  47—50).  The  name,  the  podtioa,  and 
the  numbo*  of  dties,  all  concur  to  identify  Oaspdria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir,  which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Jslmn  and  Ckenab,  be- 
ddes  smaller  rivers:  and  Casiidra  is  px>bably,  there- 
fore, the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srinagar.  Mannert 
would  read  Koa^cifMa  (ji  and  w  bdng  letten  eadly 
confused);  but  the  alteration  b  unnecessary,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Caspatybdb. 

Caspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5  min.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4^  hrs.  £. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Bucephala  and  neighbouring  pUu^ 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspeira,  viz.,  Kash^ 
mir.    (Ptol.  viil  26.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 

CASPErRIA  INS.      [FORTUHATAE.] 

CASPE'RIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  known  only 
from  the  mentiuo  of  its  name  by  Vii^  {Aen,  vii. 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  416). 
The  latter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac- 
trians, probably  connectaug  it  absurdly  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authon  associate  it  with  Fo- 
nUi,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  dte  is  correctly 
fixed  at  Aspra,  a  viUage  about  15  miles  SW.  of 
Rietij  and  13  N.  of  Correse  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  676;  Westphal,  Bom.  KampagnSy  p.  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  1 1)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
mdU,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  ^M.  [Himelia.]  [E.H.B.] 
CA'SPUE  PORTAE.  [Caspu  Montes.] 
CA'SPUE  PYLAE  (oi  KdunruH  wiKai,  P«L  v. 
44 ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522,  526 ;  a/  Kdurwtai  wvAw, 
Hecat  Fr,  171 ;  Ptd.  vi.  2.  §  7;  Arrian,  Anab,  iii. 
19;  KoffwlaZti  ir^Kau,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a  narrow 
pass  leading  from  North-Weetem  Asia  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  an 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionysius  ( 1036)  KKfiSStt 
yairi9  *A<rt^iSos.  Their  exact  podtion  was  at  the 
dividon  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a  day*s  journey 
from  the  Median  town  Rhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Isidorus  Charax,  they  were  immediatdy 
below  M.  Caspius.    As  in  the  case  of  the  people 
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called  Caspii,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  moun- 
tains, each  called  Caspius^  one  near  the  Annenian 
{rentier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  pursued  Dareins.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  19; 
Curt.  vL  14;  Amm.  Marc,  zxiii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  m<«t  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
from  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  64,  xi.  pp.  505,  514,  xv.  p.  720,  &c) 
The  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piae Pylae  is  probably  a  spot  between  Hark-a-Koh 
and  Siah'Koh^  about  6  parasangs  from  Rey^  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Derek, 
(Morier,  Second  Journey.)  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.     [Casph.] 

CA'SPn  (KoLnrioi),  a  nation  apparently  originally 
inhabiting  a  district  of  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyrus  (Kur%  and  adjacent  to  a  mountain  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a  similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  iii.  29;  Strab.  Epit,  xi.),and 
also  m  Albania  (Strab.  xi.  p.  502),  occupying  a  dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Caspiane, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
According  to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  S£.  than  other  geographers.  (Ptol.  tu  2.  §  5; 
Mel.  L  2,  iii.  5;  Curt.  iv.  12.)  [V.J 

CA'SPU  MONTES  (Kd<nna  tfni),  a  western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontes  and  Coro- 
nas {pemawend),  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  town  of  Teheran.  They  doubtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  the  trib^  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  that  sea.     [Caspii.]  [V.] 

CASPl'NGIUM,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Lugdimum  Batavorum  (^J^eyden)  to  Novio- 
magus  (jfymegen).  It  is  45  Roman  miles  firom 
Noviomagus.  Widckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorhwn  and 
Spyck ;  other  geographers  fix  it  at  Aspem.   [G.  L.] 

CA'SPIUM  MARE  (i^  Ka<nrfa  ^dKarra,  Herod. 
I  203;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  7,  vii.  5.  §  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
zL  pp.  502,  506,  &c;  rh  KA<nnov  Waotos,  Strab. 
xi.  p.  508),  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asiit, 
extending  between  hit  48^  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  E.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Sarmatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [CASpn.1  It 
bore  also  the  name  of  the  Mare  Htrcanium 
(Plin.  vi.  13;  M.  Hyrcanum,  Prop,  ii  23,  66; 
Sinus  Hyrcanus,  Mela,  iii.  5;  ^  TpKCJfia  dftAarTo, 
Hecat.  Fragm.  ex  Athen.  ii.;  Polyb.  v.  44;  Strab. 
ii.  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ;  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xvii. 
7S.)  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
distinguished  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  tliis 
sea  commences  to  be  odled  ^e  Caspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Cyrus  {Kur\  and  that  the 
Caspii  live  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyitanlan  Sea  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
strictness,  be  caDed  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyrcaniaii.  Of  the  size,  formi  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  wliioh  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  moc>t  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataeus,  p.  92,  ed.  Klausen)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Phasis, 
and  still  later  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
modem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  Pkya.  Geogr. 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iii.  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Beise  z. 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  fieri.  1834.)  Aristotle  (Meteor, 
i.  13.  §  29,  and  ii.  1.  §  10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  the 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  Stnbo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5;  Plin.  vi.  13;  Curtvi.  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a  statement  of 
Eiatosthenes.  (Strab.  xL  p,  507.)  Diodorus  (xviii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  of 
Aral).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
were  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
(GiAon),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  Uie  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspium  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  tme  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Bran,  GeMch.  d.  Erdkunde,  i  p.  71 ; 
Kephalides,  Comm.  de  J/aW  Cojptb,  Getting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr,  d.  Gasp,  Meeret,  Berlin, 
1838.)  [V.] 

CASSAKDREIA  (Kaatrdy^ptia,  KoffiiM^p^tai 
Eth,  Kaff<Tca^p*<tsi  Pindka\  a  town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv,  10.)  Potidaea  (Hvritaia: 
Eth,noTt9mdTriSi  nortSoic^s)  was  a  Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc  i.  56 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  large  detaichment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  cf  which  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  accidentally  discovered.   An  attempt  afterwarda 
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made  against  St  bj  the  Persians  was  nnsncccssfhl, 
from  a  sodden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troo|JS 
were  crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destrojred,  the 
remainder  made  a  hasty  retreat  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a  contingent  ot  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  the  united  Greek  forces  at  Plataea.  (Herod, 
ix.  28.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magisljates  under  the  title  of  Epidemiurgi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  432  Potidaea  reroUed  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
Aiter  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  regularly  blockaded; 
it  did  not  capitulate  till  the  end  df  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Thuc  iL  70.)  A  body  of  1 ,000 
cdonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Diod.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  Amphipolis  and  other  Thracaan  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garri;K>n  of  Potidaea,  but  the  attack  tailed. 
(Thuc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cnpation  of  the  Olynthiana.  (Xen.  Hdl.  vii.  §  16.) 
In  364,  it  wits  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xv.  81 ;  comp.  Isocr.  de  AnUd. 
p.  119.)  PliiUp  of  Macedon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diod.  xvi,  8.)  The  Greek 
popuktion  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  site  (^  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
alao  Greeks  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  surviving  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  af^er  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.xliv.  11.)  Cas- 
sandreia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Pallene  (JCcimtndhra),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerful,  surpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  L  c.)  Arsinoe, 
widow  of  Lysimachus,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  viiu  57.)  Ptolemy  Cerannus, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  AJexandreia  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  though 
Cassander^s  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  b.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Apolbdorus,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Exc  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 
port    (liv.  xxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  son  (b.  a  169),  th« 
Roman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11, 12.) 
Under  Augustus  a  Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Jlandbuch  der 
RSm.  AU.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  p.  1 18 ;  Eckhel,  D,  N.  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  fell  before  the  barbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it  (Procop.  B.P, 
ii.  4,  de  Atdif,  iv,  3;  oomp.  Leake,  Northern  CfreecCj 
vol.  iiL  pi  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (2.C.).  The  ttfpe  constantly 
foviid  b  the  head  of  Ammoo,  in  whose  worship  they 
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seem  to  have  joined  with  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSANDRES,  CASSANITAE.     [Gasamdi.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a  popuhoioii 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(fi.  G.  r.  31);  indeed,  Ctun-reitMnus  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidum  Cassi-velauni  (Caes.  L  c.) 
was  a  stockaded  village,  probably,  in  the  present 
Hundred  of  CoMto-bury.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSI'OPE  (Kcur<r«hr77).  1.  A  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Corcyra.     [Corctra.] 

2.  A  town  of  Epeirus,  more  usually  called  Cas- 
sope.     [Cassope.] 

CASSIO'TIS  (Kflwrffwriy),  »  district  of  northern 
Syria,  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  16), 
the  cities  of  Autiochkia,  Daphnk,  Bactaialla, 
Ltdia,  Selecceia,  Epiphakeia,  Raphaivea, 
Amtabadus,  Marathus,  Mariamb,  and  Ma- 
MUROA.  It  probably  was  never  considered  as  a 
political  division  (comp.  Marquardt,  ffandbuch  der 
Rom.  AU.  p.  176),  but  was  rather  a  district  marked 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  [Syria.] 
(Chesney,  Exped.  Eupkrat.  vol.  i. ;  Thomson,  Bibt 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITE'RIDES.  in  Britain.  The  tin-county 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Scilly  Isles  were  more 
or  less  conftLsed.  For  details  see  Brttannicab  In- 
sular, pp.  433—435.  [R  G.  L.] 

CASSO'PE  (Ka<r«r«$iny,  Steph.B.*.  v.;  Kcur<rt^(a 
w<JAiff,  Diod.;  KcuraiSirq,  Plol),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ca88()Paei  (Kouro-flnrcuot),  a  {.eople  of  Epirus, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thwprotia  and  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  bordering  upon  NicopoKuj. 
(Scylax,  p.  12 ;  Strab.  vii  p.  324,  seq.)  Scylax 
describes  the  CasKopsei  as  living  in  villages;  but  thej 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pandosia,  Buchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Dem.  de 
Halon.  33.)  We  learn  from  another  authority  that 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Theopoinp.  (^. 
Jfarpocr.  8.  v.  'EA«£t*«x.)  Their  own  city  Cassope 
or  Cassopia  is  mentioned  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetas,  king  of  Eprus,  in  b.  c. 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Nicopolis  npon  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  Zalongo^  near  the  village 
of  Kamarina.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
are  mumtely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a  level  about  1000 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit;  and 
those  of  the  ci^  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  circumftrence.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet  Near  the  theatre  is  a  subterra- 
neous building,  culled  by  the  jteasants  Vasilatpiio^ 
or  King's  House.  **  A  passage,  19  feet  in  length, 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  curved  roof  one  foot 
and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  9  feet  9  indies 
square,  and  having  a  similar  roof  5  feet  7  inches  in 
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height.  The  arches  ara  not  coBstnicted  on  the 
pi-indples  of  the  fiomaa  ardi,  bat  are  hollowed  out 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone."  Leake  foond  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  dtj  and  the 
village  of  Kamarituk  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  In  the  whole  of  Greece; 
(Leake,  Northern  GreeoCj  vol  L  p.  247,  seq.)- 

CA'SSOTIS.     [Delphi.] 

OASTA'BALA  {KnardeaKa :  Eth,  KacmiSa^ 
Act^s),  a  cit7  of  Cihcia,.  one  of  the  pra^ectnies-  of 
Cappadoda.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabala 
and  Cybistra,  as  not  &r  firom  Tyana,  bat  as  stlU 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Tam-ns).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Oastabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Gap- 
padodan  towns.  In  Castabala  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that-  &e 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  fleet  over  live  coals 
unhurt.  (See  Groskurd's  Noie^  Strabo,  Tratui.  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
j^enuine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  pkce  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  satisfiictorily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Nigde^ 
NE.  oiBon,  The  epigraph  on  the  c(Hns  o6  CastabaU 
is  UfMnrohis  Kcurrafi,  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'BALA  (r^  Kcurr(bga\a),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  (MUhrid.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (v.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramus,  which  he  crossed  to  Mallus, 
and  he  reached  Castabalum,  as  Curtius  (iii.  7).  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  resch  lesus  from 
Castabala^  it  was  necessary  to  pass  thwogh  a  defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then^  was  east  of  Gastabak, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Stimbo  (p.  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

The  Antonine  Itin.  phices  Catabolam,  which  is 
Castabalum,  east  of  A^eae  or  Ajfotf  26  M.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ayas  to  a  place 
called  Kara  Kaya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  .kya« 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  ruins  with  Castidtalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  \i 
M.  P.,  or  13  geog.  miles  from  Castabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  tp  Baya»^  which 
is  Baiae,  was  determined  by  Lieut  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayas:  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainswoorth  prefers  the 
shcnrter  of  the  two  distances,  '^  as  it  was  determined 
by  Itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  Ay^t  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boat  survey."  Accords 
ingly  he  identifies  CastabaU  with  KaraKaya  (Ains- 
worth,7Vaoe2s  m  the  Tracks  ^,  p.  56;  Ainsworth, 
London  Oeog,  Joum.^  voL  x.  p.  610,  &c.)     [G.  L.] 

CASTAlilA  (Ka(ntt\ia:  Eth.  Ka(rraX«^r, 
which  Steph.  t.  v.  observes,  is  a  oommoD  form  in 
CilicJan  names),  a  place  in  Cilida,  mentioned  by 
Theagenes  in  his  Carica.  [Q.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  FONS.     [Delphi.] 

CA'STAMON  (CastamotMM),  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Caetamotmi  is  a  considerable  tovm,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a  branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Cramer,  Asia  Mmar,  vol  I  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTAX  (Kd/rra^),  a  ci^  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  Castulo.  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLA'NI  (Kaar^WayoCy,  a  people  of  His- 
pania  Tanraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  AusETAKi,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  the  following  towns :  Sebendtmum  {'XtS^vBoxf- 
vov)y  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  conjunction  with 
ilerda  (Sestini,  p.  164);  Beseda  (Bc<n)8a:  S,  Juan 
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de  k»  BadeetUf  coins  aps.  Sestini^  p.  189) ;  Egosa 
('ETiwra),  and  Basi  (Bdtrn  PtoLii.  6.  §71;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  4a6>  [P.  S.1 

CASTELLUM  AMERINUM.    [Amebia]. 

CASTELLUM    CABACENORUM.      [Cara- 

CSBNI.] 

CASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.     [Firmdk.] 

GASTELLUM  MENAPIOBUM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says,  *'  then  after  the  Mosa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  oity  of  theirs  Castellum."  It  is  lUso 
supposed  by  D'Aaville  that  it  may  be  the  "  Gas- 
tellum  Op^nm  quod  Mosa  fluvins  praeterlambit " 
of  Ammianus  (»rL  25).  But  the  words  "  Gas- 
tellum  Oppidtmi  quod"  are  said  not  to  be  in  the 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valerius.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Ketsei  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Maas, 
between  Ruremonde  and  VenloOf  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  the  Gastellum  Menajnorum ;  ftr  it  would 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.      [G.  L.] 

CASTELLUM  (^MORINOBUM).  There  are 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  firom  a  place 
called  Gastellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongem,  a  road 
leads  from  Gastellum,  through  Fines  Atrebatnm,  to 
Nemetacum  {Arrets)*  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Gastellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumacum  {Touimay) ;  ai^  another  from 
Gastellum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Ba- 
vay).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Taruenna 
(^Terouenne)  to  Gastellum  Menapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Gastellom  on 
the  MaaSi  but  the  Gastellum  of  the  Itinenuy.  This 
pUce  must  be  the  hill  of  Catedj  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south'  of  Dwnkerqw^  which  rises  above  the 
flat  cotmtiy,  and  commands  a  view  of  immense  ex- 
tent It  was  certify  a  Soman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there.  (Bast,  Recueii 
dAnttquiUffkctrouvSeaeUmtlaFlandre.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum ; 
but  this  pku»  would  be  within  the  limito  of  the  Mo- 
rioi.  The  name  Gastellum  Menapiomm  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  CVuMi^- which,  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Gastdlum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where- we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Gastellum  of  the  Morini.         [G.  L.J. 

GASTELLUM  VALENTINUin,  a  fortress 
built  by  the-  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nioer. 
(A mm.  Marc  zzviiL  2.)  AmmJaaus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foimdations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  a.  d.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Lechenhem  and 
Manheim.  (Wilhelm,  Gemum*  p.  69;  Ej-eutzer, 
Zur  Gesch,  aUrom,  KwUitr  ann  Oberrhein,  p.  38,. 
foU.)  [L.S.] 

GASTHANA£A  (Keureat'o/o,  Sttab.;  Kaarayaia, 
Lyoophr.,  Steph.  R,  Mel.,  et  alii :  Eth.  KaffOtofcuos)^  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
litmn,  with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  expmenced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a  small  port  named  Tamukhari,  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  chesnnt  tree,  which  stiU  abounds  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183, 184;  Strab.  ix. pp.438, 443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  MeL  ii  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alexiph. 
271 ;  Etym.  M.  ».  v,  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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C  A'STNIUM  (Ka<rrfwr),a  moniitaiii  mi  AipeDdos 
of  Pamphylia.  (Steph.  «.  «.)  [G.  L.] 

GASTOXI  CAMPUS  (KocrrfliXm;  «>cd£>ir).  X»- 
nophoa  (^Anak.  i.  1.  §  2),  sajB  tkat  king  Arta- 
xenes  appointed  his  brodMr  Cjtob  the  joon^, 
comnuuoder  of  all  the  fbroes  that  muster  at  the  pSun 
ofOastoIos.  Sfe^ihaiiiis  («.ir.  KodTwAov  irc^ov)  says 
that  Castolos  was  a  citj  of  Lydia,  aDd  tfai^  the 
Ethnic  name  is  Kturr^Ktos.  He  qootes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  KanrrmXoB  ircMor  the  words  hmpiimr 
vnt  Utvoi>i$v:  and  also,  ''it  was  so  called  becanse 
the  Lydians  call  the  I>(»ians  Castoli ;"  all  which  is 
unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanos 
could  get  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  ptaoe  what  has  been  stated 
above.  If  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remaric  of 
Stephanns,  the  place  would  be  the  plain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  chaage  KeumtXov 
into  UaiernKovt  the  name  of  a  braodi  of  the  Hennas, 
bat  there  is  no  aatbority  fer  this  i^teration.  The 
place  is  onknown.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA,  a  station  on  the  Caadavian  or  Egnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  commanication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East  In  the  Antomne  Itmeraiy 
it  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heradeia.  In  the  Je- 
rasalem  Itinerary,  a  pkce  called  Pavembde,  whicfa 
Cramer  {Anc,  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  83}  identifies  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninas,  i^ypears  at  a  distance  of 
12  M.  P.  firom  Heracleia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
rentes  which  the  Antonkie  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a  place  called  Mida  is  marked  at  1 1  HP 
from  H^wdeia.  The  Peatinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  (^Northern  Oreece,  voL  iiL  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembde,  Nicia 
(Nicaea?  comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  if.  Nlmua)  have  re- 
ferenee  to  the  miUtaiy  transactions  of  the  Romans 
in  Lynceetis,  who  not  manj  years  after  those  events 
constructel  a  read  which  passed  exactlj  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rembole,  therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Solpidas  OB  the  Bevos  (Lir.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Kicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage 
over  Philip's  cavalry  near  Octdaphos,  which  was 
8  H.  P.  distant  firsm  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  86).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a  triangle 
of  which  the  sides  vrere  8, 1 1,  and  12  M.  P.  in  length; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidas  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octolophos,  and  the  two  S.  roates  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  tiie  river  Bews.       [E.  B.J.] 

CASTRA  ALATA,  in  Bntain.  Tins  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Jlrtpwrhp  orporifrcSoF  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (iL  3.  §  13, 
viii.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  onoe  as  having  "  its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-half,"  and  being 
*'  distant  firom  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2  hours 
and  one-sixth;"  and  again,  as  being,  akaig  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  £e  four  towns 
of  the  Vacomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tajfne  in  Ross, 
with  Bttrgh^ad  ia  Murray,  and  with  Edmittrg. 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  CAECI'LIA  (Caceres),  a  town  of  Lu- 
sitftnia,  in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugosta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Tormuli  (Alooneta)  on  the  Tagus.  (Itm. 
Ant  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Eme- 
rita, and  formed  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
«;irea  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  contrOmta  in  Norbam). 
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It  is  generally  suj^xieed  to  be  identical  with  the 
CaecOia  Gemellinum  of  Ptolemy  (H.  5.  §  8,  KourtAia 
UfjJWtPw  I)  M«r^AXira:  Bivar. «?  Z>e«(rt  Chron. 
p.  1 79,  ap.  Wesseling.  (td  Itm,  L  c).         [P.  &] 

CASTRA  CORNICLIA  (Mehi.  r.  7.  §  2 ;  PUn.  ▼. 
4.  §  3;  C.  Comeliana,  Caes.  B.C,  h.  24,  25;  C. 
Sapionis,  Ores.  iv«  22 ;  Kiffrpa  K§f¥iiKlmf^  PeripL 
ap.  Iriart  p.  488;  KopnyXCov  wa^ixS^X^ij  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  §  6;  6  :UlwMWos  x^f  Appian.  B.C.  iL  44: 
Ghellah),  a  phioe  (hem,  Plin.  le.)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  CarUiaginian  territoiy  in  N.  Africa  (Zeugitana), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  elder  Sdpio  Afiicanas  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Afiica,  b.  a  204.  It  is  folly 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curio's 
operations  agamstUtioa  (B.  C  ii  24, 25).  It  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagradas  {M^erdah^y  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  betfig  distant  from  the  latter 
place  a  little  more  than  a  mile  by  the  direct  road, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  ficom  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a  circuit  of  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  straigfat  ridge,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  brdcen  and  rugged  on  botii  its 
slopes,  but  the  less  steep  on  the  ^  towards  Utiea. 
(Comp.  Lucan.  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says: — 

"  Inde  petit  tumulos,  exesasque  undique  rupes, 
Antaei  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetustas: " 

the  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  some  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reoognazing,  in 
spite  of  great  phrsacal  changes,  the  smnmit  cif  a 
chain  of  Ulls  v^idi  rise  iqp  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  phun  fonned  by  the 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  M^erdak  have 
left  this  ancient  promontory  some  distance  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
ROW  flows  between  Utica  {Bou-thater)  and  the 
Castra  {GheUah),  instead  of  to  the  S.  of  the  ktter. 
(See  Bagbadas  and  the  map  under  Cabthaoo.) 

The  unaooountable  neglect  of  the  Carthaginians, 
in  leaviag  so  important  a  point  undelieaded,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  establidied.  Not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there;  and 
Sdpio  establishes  his  camp  without  opposition.  So 
in  the  Roman  period :  Curio  finds  the  place  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  traces  of  Scipio's 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659:  e» 
veteris  oerm$  vettima  vaUf).  An  obsOTre  passage 
in  TertulUan  (de  FaUiOf  3)  is  suj^wsed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
tiaces  of  ndns  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Tramts^  4^. 
p.  1.50;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^p.  199.)     [P.S.] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATCRUM,  m  Britam,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Rutapium,  distant 
12  miles  firom  Blaium  Bulgium,  and  12  firom  Lngu- 
valltmi  ( CarUtky.  NetMrbg  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BALIS,  a  town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  m«ntioned  by  Pliny  as  sitoated  on  the 
Golf  of  Scylladum,  at  the  pcnnt  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeas  and  S^llacbus,  approach  near- 
est to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  them 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Solin.  iL  §  23.)  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  having  been  a  per- 
manent station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  yean 
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of  the  Second  Panic  War/vhen  he  was  shut  up 
within  the  Bruttian  peninsula;  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  lustorj  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  sn^^gested  that  the  Castni  mentioned 
by  Iavj  (xxxii.  7 :  *^  Gastrorum  portorium,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidum  est")  as  a  seaport,  without  indi- 
cating its  localitj,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
question;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punio 
War  (B.a  199),  with  a  view  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  served  as  the  seaport  of  Scylladum,  where  a 
more  considerable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
B.  G.  1 22.  (Zumpt,  /.  c. ;  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der 
Sachwch.  GeseUtchqft  der  Wist,  1849,  p.  49,  foU.) 
Its  name  is  still  found  under  the  corrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bali"  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Ladnian  Promontory.  (Tab.  Pent.  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt)  Its  exact  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Corace,  Earlier 
topograi^iers  had  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called  Le 
CatUUey  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  SqmUace;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's 
i^tatement,  though  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
accounts  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Bruttium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Crotona  and  the  Ladnian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46,  zxix.  36,  xxx.  19,  20;  Barrius,  de  SiL 
Calabr.  iv.  4 ;  BomaneUi,  voL  i.  p.  185.)   [E.  H.  B.] 

C ASTRA  HEUCULIS.  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; andAmmianusMarcellinus,whoeaxmierates 
them,  places  Castra  Herculis  first,  and  Bingium 
(^Brngen)  last.  [Bcffoiuif.]  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itins.  place  it  there.  [Cabto.]  Castra  Herculis 
may  be  ffervelt.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.    [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMLAl'NA,  a  fortified  hill  4  M.P. 
from  Attegua  and  Ucubis,  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
(Bell  Eisp.  8 :  Attegua.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  PTRRHI,  a  phice  in  Greek  Ulyria  near 
the  river  Aous,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Ostanitza, 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.    [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA,  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(il.  9)  and  others  call  it,  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
Ix>wer  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
farmed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germaoi. 
cus  was  in  those  parts  (a.d.  14),  Vetera  was  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
(Tadt.  Ann,  i.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Tad- 
tos  (^Hitt  iv.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a  good  post  for  keeping  the  Germanlae  in 
check;  and  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
existed  when  CiviBs,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  (^EUi.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  j^ain. 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
thitiier  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(a.d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
'ft'as  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vilis had  carried  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  back  and  flooding  the  adjacent 
i;Tound8.  •  The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a  level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Asdbuigia  (Aeburg). 
D'Anville  pkces  Vetera  at  XanUn  in  the  Rhenish  pxx>- 
vinces  of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  lefl  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Vorstenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Biiderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
Weadj  where  some  geographers  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  haTO 
been  in  andent  times  a  place  of  imporUmoe,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  recdved  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Kera  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonlenses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  s.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  "  po- 
puli "  of  Latium  (lb.  S  69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  that  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
SuUa  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  dty  was  fortified  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  est  munitnm,  Lib.  Colon.  I.  c).  The  form 
Castrimonium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon.;  but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimoenium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  munidpal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gru- 
ter,  Imcr.  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  Inter.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
of  Marino^  renders  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  ate  of  Castrimoenium  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoU,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3  miles  from  AlbanOf  on  the  road  to  FrascaH. 
(Nibby,  Diatorm^  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  Gell,  Top.  ofJiome, 
pi  310.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.    [Iucl] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  andent  dty  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  (Aen.  vi.  772.)  Ko  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italicns  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  361 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  bdng  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  ^1  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Servios  (ad  A€n.Lc.)  and 
Rntilius  (Ttin.  i.  232),-  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Bat  it 
left  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  "  Castrana 
rura,"  as  a  tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 :  where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Kibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  called  Fotio  deW  Incastro,  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth;  a  plausible 
conjecture,  which  is  aU  tiiat  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  case.   (Nibby,i)Mitomi,vol.i.  p.440.)   [E.H.B.J 

CASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a  town  or  fortress  on 
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the  coast  of  Calabria,  between  Hydrontom  md  the  | 
lapjgian  Promontory.  It  derired  its  name  from  on 
ancient  temple  of  Minenraf  of  which  Stntbo  speaks 
(tL  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Vi^  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  fin^  i4)proach  to 
ItalyThe  desciibes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a  lull,  irith  a  secure  port  immediatdy  below  it 
(^en.  m,  531,  folL,  and  Senr.  ad  toe)  Dionysios 
gives  the  same  acooont;  1(i.  51)  he  calls  the  spot  rh 
KoXoCfitrov  *A9qyaiby,  and  says  that  it  was  a  pro- 
knonUny  with  a  port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venns  (XimV  'A^po- 
Sfnjs),  bnt  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (^epu^s  tipfios)^  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  not  take  Viipl's  desoiption  too  Kterally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot;  bnt  Vanro  -(as  cited  by  Probns, 
ltd  Virg,  Ed,  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a  town  (oppidum)  ftmnded  1>y  Idome- 
neus  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Bomans;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  '^Castra  Minervae'"  at  &e  distance  of 
8  H.  P.  south  of  Hydruntnm ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modem  town  of  Vattro^  whidi 
stands  on  a  tociky  «»mwMnftft  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Roman  miles  &  of  OtrcmtOy  occupies  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a  Bttle  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  eaqaressions  of  Dio- 
nysius :  though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Bn- 
£$cOf  more  than  5  moles  furthernorth,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Viigil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
^  Bfinervium,"  and  lienoe  some  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Foitiger)  have  heen  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Minervium,  established  by  the  Bomans  in 
B.O.  123.  (Yen.  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  dty  of  Scyladum. 
[ScrLAOiuM.]  [E.H.B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1.  (Katrrpoy  piov,  PtoL : 
EOl  Castronovani,  Intcr,\  a  city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyiigi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Boman  colony  there,  and  insn.  the  name  we  may 
presume  tluct  tins  was  a  new  foundation,  and  that 
.there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  Butihe  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.9),  in  b.o.  1*91,  as  one  of  the  ^'co- 
loniae  maritimae,^  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sol. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  docrt>t  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picenum.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a  colony, 
in  common  witii  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  PyiPt  and 
Grsviscae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii. 
I.  1 4.)  Tet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  tiiird  century,  **Co1onia  Julia  -Oastro  Novo" 
(Orell.  InBcr.  1009),  as  if  it  had  reoerved  a  fresh 
colony  under  Oaesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  (//^  AwL  pp.  291,  301 ; 
lUn.  MariL  ^  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Butilius  it 
had  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  ruins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  Identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  VlrgiL  (Rutil.  Itin,  i. 
227 — ^232.)  Servius  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  {ad  Atn,  vi.  776).    The  site  of  Cas- 
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tmm  Novum  seems  to  nave  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Oluverat  a  place  called  Torrt  di  C%uiruocia,  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Civita  Veockia  (Centumcellae), — 
where  oonsideraUe  remains  of  it  were  still  visible, — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver.  Ited.  p.  488;  D'AnviUe,  AnaL 
€^ogr.  de  VlUdie,  pp.  122, 123.) 

2.  (JHoffT^wooWy  Strab.;  Yid<rrf>oVy  Ptol.),  a 
city  on  the  Bea-«oast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  foundation 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Firmum 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  oegianing  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  b.c.  282. 
(liv.  EpiL  xi.;  VeH.  Pat  i  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon, 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a  colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  whidi  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvL  3)  as  a  **  odonia  mari- 
tima,**  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  cf  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  kara  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  "  ager 
Castranus,"  was  portioned  out  to  fresh  colonists 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resnme  the  rank 
of  a  colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Traedtinum,  and  15  from  Adiia  (JUn,  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  fnm  which  we  may  infor  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giutia  Nvova^  a  littie  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tordmo^  the  Batinus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  FlavianOf  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  GuMa  Nuowij  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D*An-> 
vOle,  Anal  Ciogr,  de  Vltalie,  p.  181 ;  Bomanelii, 
vol  iiL  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTrNUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  finom  tiie  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii  13.  s.  18 ;  Troento  dvitas,  Itm,  Ant. 
p.  101),  was  a  maritime  city  of  Hcenum,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Truentus  (TVonto).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
ing on  the  spot,  which  was  a  Libumian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  L  c.)  Castrum  TmenHnum  is  men- 
tioned during  the  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  "Caesar  during  his  advaaoe  through  Pi- 
cenum finom  Ariminum  (CSic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  histoiy.  Its  territory  (the  **  ager  Traenti- 
nus")  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
(Lib,  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  existence 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  SO.  ItaL  viii.  434;  hm.  AnL  pp.  308, 
313;  Tab.  Peut.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Traentus,  but  its  «xact  sito 
has  not  been  determined.  D'Anville  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandone^  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  irom  the  sea;  but  according  to  Roooa- 
nelli  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  TVonto,  at  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Mar  • 
tin  Sicnro.  (D*Anville,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  I  ItaL  p 
169 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  VERGIUM.    fBERoisTAMi.] 
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CA'STULO  (KarmXi^,  Polyb.,  Strab.  &c.,  con- 
tracted into  KattAwk,  Plat.  Sert.  3,  and  ybr.  to 
Strabo;  KaurrovXAv,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  59,  and  \'BR. 
to  Strabo;  KourroXwr,  Appian.  Hitp,  16:  Casta- 
lonensiB:  Cazlona),  the  chief  atj  of  the  Oretam,  in 
HJHpania  Tarraconensis,  and  one  of  the  most  nn- 
portant  pUces  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (PtoL  I  c;  Arte- 
midor.  op.  Steph.  Bjz. ;  Strab.  liL  p.  152,  where  the 
words  Kot  'tlpia  are  snppoeed  by  "Ulcert  to  be  a  later 
addition;  see  Obetaiq:  Plataxt^,  Le,^  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boondaiy  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  iil  p.  166),  on  the  apper  ootirse  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  observes  that  above 
Cordaba,  towards  Castnlo,  M.  KourrXwos,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Cordoba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  janctien  of  foar  roads,  one  leadhig  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  H.P. : 
two  othen  to  Cordaba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ;  and  the  foarth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  beuig  291  M.  P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  from  Mentksa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
from  Iliturois,  32  M.  P.  from  Uciensis,  and  35 
M.  P.  from  TuoiA  (Ttin.  AnL  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  frirther  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polybios,  that  Basctula 
was  in  its  neighboarhood.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xL  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  sHver-mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  aboondin^  in  the  moantains  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Baetis  l&uadalquivir%  and  the  term 
Saltus  Castulohemsis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Polyb.  IL  cc;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxviL  20; 
Cic  Ep,adFttm.  z.  31;  Strabi  iii.  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castnlo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.  C.  I  39,  speaks  of  the  Saltos  Castobnensis  as  di- 
viding the  npper  vaHeys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  corresponds  to  the  Skrra  de  CatorlOf  or  E.  part 
of  the  sierra  Moreno.)  All  theevidenoe  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Caelona*, 
abont  half  a  leagne  from  Lmaree^  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  GmtdaHmarf  a  little  above  its  jnnction  with 
the  Gnadaiqmimr;  and  the  site  is  farther  identified 
by  rains  with  inseripdoos,  and  by  the  mutilated 
scolptnres  freqaently  (band  there.  **  At  Palazudoe 
are  the  sopposed  rains  ofihdpaiaee  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  ef  Hannibal,"  who  was  a  native  ef  Castnlo 
(Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  SI.  Ifad.  iii  97)^  and  "  the  ftae 
ibantain  of  lAnoree  is  sappesed  to  be  a  renmant  of 
the  Boman  work  which  vras  connected  with  Castnlo." 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  dose  to  tiie  place  are 
still  very  prodactive ;  and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Linaret, 
the  ancient  silver-mines  called  Lot  Po&oe  de  AmSbal 
may  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannikd  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectared  to 
have  come  to  him  throogh  his  wife.  (Plin.  zxziiL 
31 ;  Morales,  Antig,  pp.  58 — 62 ;  Flerez,  Etp,  S.  vol. 
vu.  p.  136,  vol  V.  pp.  4,40;  Ford.Hamdbook^  p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Ctulana  has  also  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  that  on  the  side  of  Pamassas  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  ap{^ed 
to  it  by  Silras  ItaKcns  (iii.  392,  **  Folget  praeeipais 
Parmuia  Castolo  signis"),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  first  inhabitants 

*  Beichard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Co- 
wrla,  £.  of  Jaen^  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (liL  p.  142)  placed  it  near  the 
eource  of  the  Baetis,  whereas  his  language  refers 
only  to  the  vpper  covrte  of  the  river. 
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Whence  called  CmtdHt)  were  colonists  fron  Phocis 
(iii.  97,  folL:  whether  the  name  of  the  pUne  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  inventkm,  can 
hardly  be  detenmned).  It  stands  en  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morenm  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a  narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  ChiadMiMr  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
moontain  is  a  spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus.   (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  dose  alliance  of  Castnlo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  droomstance  of  Hannibal's 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Sdpio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  o.  213  (Liv.  mv.  41). 
P.  Sdpio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (ApiHan. 
Hitp.  16),  his  brother's  fkte  following  only  29  days 
kter,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castnlo,  and  its  neighbour  Illitnrgi 
(maxime  wtignet  et  moffnUndme  et  fUKCo,  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  snudler  dties,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance ;  and  thebr  punishment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Sdpio's  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  b.  c  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a  story  in  Liv/s  somewhat  doubtful  version). 
HHturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
miHtary  crudty ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  Castnlo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  oif  thdr  revdt,  hoped  to  make  thdr  peace 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  thdr  dty  and  ef  its 
Pnnie  garrisoo,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
hte  so  little  milder  than  that  of  Dliturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii  19»,  20.) 

Under  the  Sioman  empire,  Castok)  was  a  fftvnt- 
ctjmwn,  with  the  Jut  Z^mtrni,  belonging  to  the 
converUut  of  New  Carthage;  and  ita  mhabitants 
were  called  Caetari  vcmSet,  (Phn.  iil  3.  s.  4  ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  pp.  323,  na  1^2,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  those  ef  the  ancient  dries  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  ftct,  the  dty  naturaHy  bekNBged, 
though  poHtieaUy  assigned  to  Tarraconensis) :  thdr 
usual  type  b  a  winged  sphinx  (Flores,  ifed.  de 
Etp.  vol  n  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ;  Mionnet,  vol  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  Td.  i.  ^  74;  Sestini,  p.  128 ;  Eckhd, 
vol  L  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Caotax 
{Kiffral)  of  Appian  {Hitp.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo.  (Comp.  ijv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  fUtrrol; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin,  AnL  p.  403 ;  SchwdghSuser,  ad 
Appian,  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

OASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.    [CAffrvho,] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  m  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  firom  Darantasia  {Moutiert  en  To- 
rentaite)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia to  Casuaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  the 
SOUKS  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaite^  and  in  the 
canton  of  CeMrtena;,  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
through  Bautae  [Bautab]  to  Geneva.     [G.  L.] 

CASUARU.     [Chasnari.] 

CASUENTUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 

<nily  by  PHny  (iil  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 

the  Acalandrus  and  Metapontum.     It  is  evidently 

the  river  now  called  BatientOf  a  considerable  stream, 

which  runs  nearly  paralld  to  the  Bradanus  {Bra- 

dano)f  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 

5  miles  fixnn  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a  short 

distance  S.  of  the  dte  of  Metapontum.     [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (lUcroff :  £tk  Kdtrtos),  an  island  between 
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Carpathns  and  Crete,  is,  acoording  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  from  Carpathns,  250  from  Cape  Sammooiam 
in  Crete,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  circnmferenoe. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  489.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7  M.  P.  from  Carpathns,  and  30  M.  P.  from  Sammo- 
ninm.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/Z.  iL  676).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Astrabe;  and  it  was  supposed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  Mt  Casinm  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (St^h.  B.  «.  w,  Kduros,  Kdatov ;  Plin. 
V.  31.  8.  36.) 

Casns  has  been  visited  by  Boss,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a  single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are 
several  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Strabo  calls 
(/.  c.)  al  KeurUoy  vritrou  Boss  found  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  village  of  Polin  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  U6Xio¥  or  UoKitiov).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  Emporeion^  where  Boss 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains :  among  others, 
rains  of  sepulchral  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  0(nns,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Cos 
or  Bhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argoty  a  name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Nisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolutiim, 
Casus  contained  a  populatioa  of  7500  souls;  and 
though  daring  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  ahnost  deserted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
5000>  ItB  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  nuny 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Boss,  iSeifen  m  dsn  (rriscA. /fue/fi, 
▼ol.  iii  p.  32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES  (Kcwr^oTnOi  a  port  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  after  describing  Teos,  says,  "  before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a  small  dtj  of  the 
Teians,  then  Coiycus,  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes;  and  another  harbour 
called  Eiythras"  (see  Grodnird's  Traml  voL  iii. 
p.  24, 25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyssus  of 
Livy  (zzzvL  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiochus  sailed  (b.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Bomans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  iMttdta^  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
ooast  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (KaraSto^etf),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  L  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Bah-d- 
Mandebf  and  west  of  the  Chatrunotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  classical  inversion  of  Beni  Kahtan^  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day.  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  L  pp.  83,  84,  131,  132),  and 
finds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  pabriarch  Jok- 
tan  {Gen,  x.  25,  26),  the  rscognised  fiither  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  {lb.  i.  p.  77).      [G.  W.] 

CATACECAU'MENE  (^  KarMc^Kavfiim,  or 
"the  bunt  country"),  a  tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says, 
'*  Next  is  the  country  called  Catacecaumene,  which 
is  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  Mysia  or  liaeonia,  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  exoept 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Catace- 
caumenites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  none  of 
the  wines  that  are  in  r^mte.  The  surfiEtce  of  the 
plain  coontry  is  of  ashes,  but  the  mountainous  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  had  been  bumi."  Be- 
jecting  certain  fiucifnl  Oonjectures  the  geographer 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  caused  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  then  quenched.  He  adds, 
'*  three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  pointed  out,  which  they 
call  bUist-holes  (^urai),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another;  rough  hills  rise  above  them,  which  it  is 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  correctly  distinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinders  of  this  country  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  r^on  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  oontains  the  modem  town  of  Koula. 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  answer 
to  Strabo^s  description.  They  are  "  three  remark- 
able black  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  witli 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  From  each  of  them  a 
sea  (^  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bursting 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  encircling 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surfiftoe  of  the 
country  through  pre-existing  hollows  and  valleys, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hermus,  flowing 
from  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  hills " 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  streams, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  the  sur- 
faces are  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  the  rich 
surrounding  vegetation.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
cones,  Kara  Bevlit,  near  KotUOf  is  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Kotda. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  frxim  this  cone  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a  ^ge  plain.  The  crater 
of  this  'cone  is  perfect  In  a  ridge  between  these 
two  cones  is  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lava  stream. 
The  third,  and  most  westerly  of  these  recent  craters, 
has  a  cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  cinders,  scoriae 
and  ashes ;  and  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  preserved 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  craters  lie  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hermus  and  its  branch  the  Cogamus.  Streams  of 
lava  have  issued  from  all  these- cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  naAe  its  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
imtil  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
lavas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  more  recent 
period.    This  country  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  found  at  Kotda  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Mi^iovcf,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Megniy  which  lies  between  the  secfflkl  cone  and  tlie 
most  westerly;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  large 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a  mosque  with  Vlmonmv 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  learn  from 
Stiabo,  was  called  Maeonia,  and  there  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  MegnS  may  represent. 
(Hamilton,  EesearcheSj  ^.,  toL  i.  p.  136,  iL  p.l31 
&c)  rCL.] 

CATADUPA.    [NiLus.] 

CATAEA  {Karala,  Arrian,  IntL  37),  an  island 
on  the  western  limit  of  Caimania,  about  12  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrian,  low 
and  desert ;  a  character  which  it  still  retains,  accord- 
ing to  Thevenot,  though  mope-4nodem  authorities 
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(cited  bj  Vhic«ni)  speak  of  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Kearchos  foand  it  tininhabited,  bat  fireqoented  by 
visitors  from  the  CcDtinent,  who  annually  brought 
fcoats  there,  and,  consecrating  them  lo  Venus  and 
MeroviT,  left  them  to  ran  wild.  Hence  the  proba- 
bility uiat  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Apbrodisias  by  Pliny  (vi.  28),  the  sitnation  of  which  is 
still  farther  determined  by  his  adding  "  uufe  Perndit 
mUhutC  Perhaps  the  andeot  name  is  preserred  in 
the  modem  Keiih  or  Km.  (Vincent,  Voffag€  of 
Nearchuif  vol.  L  p.  S6S;  Ooseley,  Travels  in  the 
Eaet,  L  p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalannornm 
among  the  cities  of  the  Provincia  of  Belgica  Se- 
conda,  and  between  the  Civitas  Sueesionora  and  the 
Civitas  Veromandoonim.  Aorelian  defeated  Tetri' 
dis  "  apad  Catalaanos."  (Entrop.  ix.  13.)  Ammi- 
anos  Maroellinos  (xv.  11)  mentions  Catelatmi  and 
Bemi  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Seconda.  The 
Antonine  lUn.  places  the  Dorocatelaoni  on  a  road 
from  Autm^  throagh  Auaerre  and  Troyee^  to  Doro- 
cortorom  (/2etins);  and  the  Dorocatelaoni  are  next 
to  Reime^  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  ia  easy  to 
see  that  this  place  is  CMLUmB^tm^Mame.  There 
seems  to  be  no  extant  aothority  for  the  name  Doro- 
catalaonom ;  but  as  there  is  Dorocortorom,  there 
may  have  been  Dorocatalaanom.  According  to  osage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatalanni  finally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  Ckdhns  is  a 
corroption  of  CatalaanL  At  CkAlom  the  Boman 
Aetxos  defeated  AttUa,  A.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catakom  were  dependent 
on  the  Bemi,  or  incloded  in  their  territory.  The 
Catalaoni  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
Chdlont,  Then  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.1 

CATANA  or  CATINA*  (Kardn;:  £A,  Ka. 
TfUfcuoSf  Catanensis  or'  Catinensis:  C«aamm)y  a  dty 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  sitoated  aboot  midway 
between  Taoromeniom  and  Qyracose,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aetna.  All  anthers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
cidic  origin,  bat  foonded  immediately  from  the 
neighbooiing  city  of  Naxos,  vnder  the  goidance  of 
leader  nuoed  Eoarchos.  .  The  exact  date  of  its 
immdatioa  is  not  recorded,  bot  it  appears  from 
Thocydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  tiiat  of 
Leontini,  which  he  plaees  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syracuse,  or  730  B.  o.  (Thae.  vi  3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  SoyL  §  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
The  only  event  of  its  early  history  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  as  is  the  legislation  of  Charandas, 
sndevenofthisthedateis  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
Diet  ofBiogr.  art  Chanmdae.)  Bot  fVom  the 
fact  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalcidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  bat  of  Magna 
Gnecin  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  ooontry  (Anst 
PoL  ii.  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catluui  continoed  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kindred  cities.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracose,  hot  that  despot,  in  b.  a  476, 
expelled  all  the  origbial  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 
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*  Boman  writers  floctoate  between  the  two  forms 
Catena  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  and  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(OreU.  3708,  3778);  bot  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
Karivriy  and  the  modem  Catania^  wooM  point  to 
tlie  funner  as  tlie  more  correct. 


with  a  new  body  of  colonista,  amoonUng,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  nnmber,  and  consisting 
partly  of  ^raensans,  partly  of  Peteponnesians.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and, 
caosed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  dty.  As  soch  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  honours 
from  the  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  49, 
66;  Strab.  iLc.;Pind.iV<^i., and  SchoLa<i^.)  But 
this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Thrasybnlus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catena,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalcidic 
citizens  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Catena, 
B.  a  461.    (Diod.  xL  76;  Strab.  I  c) 

The  period  which  foUowed  the  settlement  of  af- 
fiurs  at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catena,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general:  but  we  have  no  details 
ef  its  histoiy  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  thai  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connections,  at  first  refused 
to  receive  the  Athenians  into  their  dty:  but  the 
latter  having  effected  an  entrsoce,  they  fbund  them- 
sdves  ooopdled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invadetB,  and  Catena  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  throughout 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  ef  their 
sabiequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuo.  vi. 
50—52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  6,  7;  Ptat  Nio, 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  &te  of 
Catena  after  the  dose  of  this  expedition:  it  is  next 
mentioDed  in  b.  o.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Dionydus  of  Syracuse,  who  sdd  the  inhabitants 
as  daves,  and  gare  up  the  dty  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  estahHshed  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  qukted  it  egain  in 
B.  c  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approach  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Uimilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionydus,  was 
fought  immediatdy  off  Catena,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into. the  hands  of  the 
Certbeginiens.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  aocount  of  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population ;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist  Callippus, 
the  esBBSsm  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  lor  a  time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Pint  Dmm.  58)  ;  and  when  Timoleon  knded  in 
Sicily  we  find  It  subject  to  a  despot  named  Ma- 
merous,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginiens,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timdeon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69;  Pint 
Tkn^.  13,  30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appears  to  have  continued  to  retdn  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  dded  at  one  time  with  the 
former,  at  o&iers  with  the  hitter;  and  when  Pyrrbos 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. (Diod.  xix.  110,  xxiL  8,  Exc  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Catena  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  dties  of  Sidly,  which  made  their 
submisdon  to  the  Bomans,  after  the  first  successes 
of  *hcir  arms  in  b.  c.  263.    (Eutrqu  ii.  19.)     The 
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expreesian  of  Plby  (vii.  60)  wko  repreBenta  it  as 
haying  been  iahen  by  Valerias  Messala,  is  certainly 
a  mistake.  It  appears  to  have  0(Hitinaed  afterwards 
steadily  t«  maintain  its  friendly  relations  with  fiome, 
and  thoBgh  it  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
confederate  «ity  >(fi)ederBta  dvitas),  like  its  neigh- 
bonrs  l^oromeniam  and  Messana,  it  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  prosperity  nnder  the  Roman  mle. 
Cicero  lepeatedly  mentions  it  as,  in  his  time,  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city;  it  Ktained  its  ancient 
mnnicipal  institutions,  its  chief  magistrate  bearing 
the  title  of  Proagoms;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  prindpal  ports  of  Sicily  for  the  export 
of  com.  <Cic  Verr,  iil  43,  88,  iv,  23,  45 ;  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  It  subsequently  suffered  sei^rely  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence one  of  the  cities  to  which  a  colony  was 
sent  by  Augustus;  a  measure  that  appears  to  have 
in  a  great  degree  restored  its  prosperity,  so  that  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities-  in  the 
island  that  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  (Strab. 
▼i.  pp.  268,  !i70,  272 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.)  It  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  prosperity, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  so 
that  in  the  fourth  centciy  Ausonins  in  his  Ordo 
NobiUum  Urbiumy  notices  Catana  and  Syracuse 
alone  among  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  from  the  Ooths,  and 
became  again,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  of  the  most  important  <aties  of  the  island. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol  iiL  4.  §  9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87, 90, 93, 94;  Procop.  BM.  I  5.)  At  the  pre^nt 
day  C<Uania  still  ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Sicily, 
and  is  Uttie  inferior  to  Mes^inm  in  popuktion. 

The  position  of  Catana  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  source,  as  Strabo  remarks,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  liie  volcano  from  time  to 
time  desohited  great  parts  of  its  territory ;  on  the 
other,  the  vdcanic  ashes  produced  a  soil  of  great 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vi  p.  269.)  One  of  the  most  serious  ca- 
lamities of  the  former  dass,  was  the  eruption  of 
B.  G.  121,  when  great  part  of  ots  territory  was  over- 
whelmed by  streams  oi  lava,  and  the  hot  aslies  fell 
in  such  quantities  in  the  city  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  Foofe  of  the  henses.  Catana  was  in  consequence 
exempted,  for  10  years,  from  its  usual  contributions 
to  the  'Roman  state.  (Oros.  v.  13.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  plain  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Fkmo  di  Catrnma,  a  district 
of  great  fertility),  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Leontini  or  Centuripa,  but  that 
porti<Hi  of  it  between  Catana  itself  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Syraaethtis,  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abundant 
supplies  of  com.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a  very  small  and  confined  one  (having  been 
in  great  part  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  have  been  in  andent  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  was  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
com  of  the  rich  neighbouring  plains.  The  little 
river  Ahemakds,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  dty,  was  a  very  small  stream,  -and  could  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Catana  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondas,  already  alluded  to;  it  was 
also  the  place  ef  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  «  magnificeiTt 
sepulchre  outside  one  of  the  gates,  whioh  derived 
ton  thence  the  name  of  Pixrta  Stedckoreia.    (Suid. 
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«.  «.  ^niffixopos.)  Xenophanes,  the  iMosopSier  of 
Elea,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  there 
(Diog.  Laert  ix.  2.  §  1),  so  that  it  was  evidentiy, 
at  an  •early  fj^od,  a  place  of  cultivati(»  and  refine- 
ment. The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  accom- 
pany the  Ante,  was  also  ascribed  to  Andr^  a  citizen 
of  Catana  (Athen.  L  p.  22, c.) ;  and  the  first  sun-dial 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Roman  forum  was  carried 
thither  by  Valerius  Messak  from  Catana,  b.  o.  263. 
(Van*,  ap.  Plin.  vii.  60.)  But  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Catana  were  more  celebrated  in  andrat 
times  than  the  legend  of  thr  **  Pii  Fratres,**  Amphi- 
Bomus  and  Anapias,  who,  on  occasion  of  a  great 
eraption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  property,  and 
carried  off  their  aged  parents  on  their  shoolders* 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  so  as  not  to  harm  them.  Statues 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  place  of  th^ 
burial  was  known  as  the  "  Campus  Pioram;"  the 
Catanaeans  even  introduced  the  figures  of  the  youths 
on  their  cdns,  and  the  legend  became  a  fiivourite 
subject  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  wham  the  younger  Incilras  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  luigth.  The 
occurrenee  is  referred  by  Hyginus  to  the  first 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  ^aoe  afler  the  settle- 
ment ef  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269;  Pans.  x.  28. 
§  4;  Conon,  ATorr.  43;  Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  v.  17; 
Solin.  5.  §  15;  Hygin.  254  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  4.  Ext. 
§  4 ;  Lodl.  Aettt.  602—640 ;  CUudian.  IdiflL  7; 
SU.  Ital  xiv.  196;  Anson.  Ordo  Nch.  Urb.  11.) 

The  remains  of  the  andent  dty,  still  visible  at 
CataniOf  are  numerous  and  important;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  bdong  exdusiveiy  to  the  Roman 
peiied,  the  edifices  of  the  Gredc  dty  having  probably 
been  destroyed  -by  some  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  as  to 
be  entirely  rebuilt  The  most  important  of  these 
ruins-are  those  of  a  theatre  of  large  size  and  massive 
coostraction,  the  architecture  of  wfaidi  is  so  aimihr 
to  that  of  the  amphitheatre,at  no  great  distancefromit, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  irfter  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  by  Augustus.  The  rain  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  from  the  time  of  Theodorio,  who,  in 
A.  D.  498,  gave  permisdcHi  to  the  citizens  of  Catana 
to  make  use  of  its  massive  materials  for  the  rqxdr  of 
their  walls  and  pubUc  buildings  (Casdod.  Farr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatro,  on  the  contrary,  continued  almost 
perfect  till  the  11th  century,  when  it  was  in  great 
part  palled  down  by  the  Norman  Count  Roger,  in 
order  to  adorn  his  new  cathedral.  Nearly  adjdning 
the  large  tiieatre  was  a  smaller  one,  designed  appa- 
rentiy  for  an  oddum  or  mudc  tiieatre.  Beddes 
these,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  thermae  or 
baths,  «11  of  Roman  oonstmction,  and  some  massive 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A  few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Aetna 
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in  1669.  The  antiquities  of  Catania  are  fully  de- 
scribed bj  the  Principe  di  Biscari  (  Viaggio  per  le 
AtUichita  deUa  SiciUa,  chap.  .5)  and  the  Duca  di 
Sena  diFalco.  (AnL  deUa  Sicilia^  vol.  v.  pp.  3 — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanus,  but  that  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  pro&ned  by  Verres.  (Cic 
Verr.  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (KaTdutoi)^  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
on  the  east  (Ptol.  v.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedoum  tribe  of  KahtanySy  "  who  range  the 
northern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Bosra  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haurau  and  Aleppo."  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Catanii  {Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  seq.).    [G.  W.] 

CATACNIA  (ij  Karaovla),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [CAPPAi>ociA],is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a  level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(^Koi\ov)  means  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
taurus  which  branches  off  from  the  Cilician  Taurus 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  the  Amanus 
has,  which  itself  is  an  o£&et  of  the  Taurus.  Thd  Anti- 
taurus  turns  to  the  north,  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitaums 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
situated  Comana,  a  considerable  city  on  the  river 
Sams,  which  flows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Fyiamus,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gape  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a  corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
an  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  Transl.  voL  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Dacius,  where  there  is  a  salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
that  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
had  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamora  and 
Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Cabmalas},  which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Su, 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
taums. It  also  containe4  f^  temple  of  Cataooian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  of  eleven  pkces  in  his 
Cataonia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Armenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [Cabassus],  a  site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Strabo's  Cataonia.  In  £ftct  Ptolemy's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  tmth  in  it,  is  quite  a  new 
division  of  the  countiy:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Claudiopolis. 
Cucusus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Gogtyn,  on  the  Gogtyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  tne  Junction  of  the  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
mus. The  upper  valleys  of  the  Saras  and  the  Py- 
ramus require  a  more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distinguished  by  the  ancients  {ol  iroXcuoQ  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a  different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.] 

CATAROCTONION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Bavenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Cattiractonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata^ 
ractoni  ( Cattrick  Bridge),  [R.  G.  L.] 

CATABRHACTES  (Koro^^tUnjj),  a  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  enter^  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  bdng  so  called  because 
it  has  a  great  M  or  cataract  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestms  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmns  describes  it  by  the  term  ol  Kara^ 
pdicraiy  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  thb  river  as  falling  over  a  high  rock  [Attalia]. 
This  river,  on  approaohmg  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  the  difib  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crust 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  "unless,"  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  cli£b  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Laaura.**  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  ^,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmns the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  6) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  oi  the  Stadiasmns  may  be  Magydus. 
This  river,  now  the  Duden  Su,  is  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Ldake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellen  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
frx)m  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  NE.  of  libarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
countiy.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writers  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
uj^r  part  of  it  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (  Koraf^dicnis:  Sudsuro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  £.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [KB.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.     [Maeaitdeb.] 

CATARZE'NE  (Koropfty^,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Mosclii,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotaoene 
occurs  as  a  gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St  Martin 
QMSm.  tur  tArmmie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  GodaVch,  one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  provmce  of  Ararat  The  capital  (^ 
this  district  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St  Martin,  I,  c. ; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATENNEIS.     [Etbnmew.] 

CATHAEI  (KoeoToi),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem  (in  the  Panjab) 
between  the  rivers  Hydraotes  (^ovee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  (^Gharra\  whose  capital  city,  Sanoala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India, 
B.  G.  326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22,  foil. ;  Died.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  relstou  some 
of  their  customs :  how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  ^at, 
when  a  child  was  two  months  old,  a  solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  b^tiful  enough  to 
bo  suffered  to  live:  how  they  stained  their  beards 
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with  the  beautifdl  coloura  which  their  coontiy  pro- 
duced in  abondanoe :  how  marriage  was  contracted 
hy  the  mntnal  choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  how  widows  were  honied  with  their  deceased 
hosbonds,  a  custom  for  which  he  gives  a  merely 
imaginaiy  reason,.  He  calls  their  countiy  Cathaea 
(K/iBaia :  Strab.  xv.  p.  699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Gathaeans  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Rajputs  (Bfannert,  toL  t. 
pt  L  p.  43),  whilQ  others,  includiog  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hinda  warrior  caste,  the  Kshdtriyas.  (Lassen,  Pm- 
tapot.  p.  23 ;  Schlegel,  ItuL  BU>L  toL  i.  p.  249 ; 
Bohkn,  AUe  Indietit  vol.  iL  p.  22 ;  Bitter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  S.] 

CATHRAPS  (Ka^Mi  ^^'  ^  8.  §  4;  Marcian. 
p.  20),  a  small  river  ci  Carmania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corins.  Beichard  con- 
sidered the  Salsus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
CatJiraps  (or,  as  in  some  HSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Shiur;  but  this  seems  very  donbtful.    [V.] 

CATOBBrGA.    [Caetobrec] 

GATORI'SSIUM,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  fh>m  Vienna  ( Ft'enne),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Colaro  {Grenoble)  to  the  AJpis  CottiA 
{Mofd  Genhre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Gularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ga- 
torissium  at  PetU  Col  dOrnon  et  Quarele.  [G.  L.] 

GATTARUS  (Karrapos:  Cattaro),  a  fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(Procop.  de  Aedff.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
OS  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Bav. 

GATTL    [CHATn-l 

GATTIGABA  (r&  Kcerrlyapa),  a  great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Smae,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gottiaris,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Smus 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Ghersonesus  Anrea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  £.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177®  E.  long.,  and  99  S(/  &  lat,  and 
Marcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  dty  of  the  inha^ 
bited  earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  pdnts  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  having  12 1  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8  hours  E.  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sim  bdng  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distalice  of  about  76^  on  either 
side  of  the  summer  solstice  (PtoL  i.  11.  §  1, 14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  vii.  3.  §  3,  viiL  27.  §  14 ; 
Mardan.  p.  SO).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  dty  in  Borneo^  while  others,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  errors  in  his  views  of 
the  SE.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton, 
(Mannert,  vol  v.  pp.  188,  foL  ;  Foririgcr,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

GATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Atuaca  (Aduatuca,  Tonffem) 
to  Noviomagus  (^Nymegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongem  to  Gatualium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Gatualium  is  Bkuiacum 
(BlerickX  'which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Gatualium  is  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

GATUELLANI,  a  British  popuktion,  tmder  the 
dominion  of  the  Boduni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Catuellani  and  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  bdng 
the  Gatyeuchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articles.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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CATirRIGES(Ken^pi7fs).  WhenCscMreroBsed 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Galha  tlM  second  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  b.  c,  58,  he  went  by  Oc«)am 
{Uxean  or  OceSo^^  the  last  town  In  Gallia  Citerior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  Vy  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Gentrones,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occupied  fbe 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  croaeing 
the  Alps.  (B,  G.  I  10.)  The  poution  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Caitoriges 
or  Caturigae.  which  the  Itaneraiks  place  between 
Ebrodunum  (Emirtm),  and  YapincBm  ((rop);  and 
a  place  called  Chorge*  oorrespoods  to  this  podtian. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  found  on  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Gat.  or  Cathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  serves  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Soman 
columns;  and  a  block  of  marble  in  frtsit  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
{Guide  de  Vojfogeur,  ^.,  par  Bichard  et  Hoc- 
quart)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
magus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Brigantio 
{Btvmgon)f  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Caturiges ; 
and  it  has  the  same  nam^  in  the  Jemsakm  Itin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Hin.  iii.  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tanarus,  as  sprmu^  from  the 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iiL 
17)  he  speaks  of  **  Caturiges  exsules  Insubram,**  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadana.  We 
may  probably  condude  tiiat  the  Caturiges  wero 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Boman  history.  Besides  the  town  ok 
Caturiges,  they  had  Ebrodunum  {Embrm),  They 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Durance,  In  Ptolemy  the  Caturiges  (Karvf>- 
ylBaif  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  the  Alpes  Graiae,  which 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodunum.  Strabo's  description  of  the 
podtion  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  inoorrect. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  Brigantium  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  Che  S^usinL  [Bhioaiv- 
TIUM.]  [G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a  podtion  in  north  GaUia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  tJie  road 
frtnn  Bagacum  {Bavay)  to  Durocortorum  f  Reims), 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallio  leagues  or  9  Boman  mfles  from 
Verbinum  {Vennns)^  and  it  seems  to  be  Chaours 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serre^  a  small  tributaiy  of  the 
Oise,  The  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  but  Catu* 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

GATVIAGA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Catuica,  in  Gidlia  Narbonensis,  is  pUujed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Arelate  {Aries) 'j  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Catviaca  to  Apta  Julia  {Apt)^  a  podtion 
which  is  known.  Catviaca  is  betwera  Alaunio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  asdstance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

GATYEUCHLANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  21) — whose  geography  finr  these 
parts  is  obscure — as  next  to  the  Coritani,  whose 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Bhage;  Salinae  and  Ur»> 
lauium  bdng  those  of  the  Gatyeuchlani  tbemsdves. 
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Kezt  oome  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Lnensa  Aestaaiy, 
the  Trinoantes,  whose  town  is  Camudohumm.  Of 
all  these  texts  and  localities  the  onlj  one  whoUj 
bejond  doabt  is  Lindum=s Lincobk.  With  this  as 
a  starting-point,  'Bh&ge=s Leicester.  Then  the  Si- 
meni are  considered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemj;  and  as  Venta =iV(>rt«cA, 
or  the  parts  about  it,  we  have  a  limit  for  the  Catj- 
euehlani  oo  the  north  and  east.  The  Imensa  Aeetn- 
arj  is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thames;  the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoantes  (Trinobantes),  generally 
placed  in  Middlesex,  bat  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterious  Camudolanum.  [Goloxia.]  Butland, 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
counties  which  best  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
Oatuellani  [Catuellaki],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Bodnni  (ssDobunis^s  Gloucetter8hire)^yn\h 
the  Catyeuchkni.  [R  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kauica :  Eih,  KavicaToi,  Caucenses : 
Coea)^  a  city  at  the  extreme  £.  of  the  territory  of 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis ;  belonging 
to  the  coHventut  of  Clunia :  and  lying  on  the  great 
road  from  Emerita  to  Caenraugusta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Nivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segoria.  (Appian.  Eisp. 
51, 89 ;  lUn.  Ant,  p.  435  ;  Plln.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol  ii. 
6.  §  50;  2k»im.  W.  24;  Geog.  Bay.  iv.  44;  Mariana, 
Mist,  ffisp.  Hi.  2 ;  Florez,  JKip.  S,  v.  14;  XJkert,  vol.  iL 
pL  1,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  PORTAE.    [CAucAsua] 

CAirCASUS,  CAUCA'Sn  MONTES  (S  Ko^ 
KOffoSy  rk  Koviccb-ia  iprj:  Also,  6  Kavic((<ris,  Herod, 
iii  97,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  rh  Ka^KouroVf  Arrian.  Peripl ; 
rh  Kavicdfftor  5pof,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663: 
Eth,  KcofKdffios  and  Kd^Koairrisi  region  KauKcurlOj 
whence  Adj.  and  Eth.  KavKcurtaySsy  Steph.  B.  s.v.: 
Caucasus,  Kawkas,  Goffkas,  JaUms),  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  ibrms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  bebnged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  diTision  of  the  oon- 
thients. 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (PefUf»- 
suia  cf  TamcaC),  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (Palus  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45^ 
10'  N.  lat,  and  36^  45'  E.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  KE.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  the  isthmus,  with  a  general  direction  from  NW. 
to  SE., -terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20^  N.  lai,  and 
50°  20'  K  long.  Its  length  is  750  nules,  its  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hiUs.  The  highest 
summit,  M.  Elburz,  in  43°  20^  N.  lat.,  and  42°  30^ 
E.  long.,  attains  a  height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ;  and  the  next  in  elevation,  M.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N.  Ut,  and  44°  20*  E.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  EBmrswoka 
very  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  its 
height  is  only  about  200  feet ;  but  the  E.  part  of  the 
chun  preserves  a  much  greater  elevaticm  till  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  sununits 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elburz  eastward,  are 
above  tiie  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  from 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
BlcKk  Mountains,  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  pl^  of  Sur- 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ;  while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkas,  L  e.  tlie 
Lower  Caucasus,  branches  off  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  E.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Bion 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESE., 
connects  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ;  and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frequent  earthquiJces,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action.  The  summits  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  c£  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  K.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Vardanes),  both  rising  in  M.  Elburz, 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter 
into  the  5ea  of  Azov;  and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Rion 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Euxme^  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) Ming  into  the  Caspan.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  wUl  render  more  intdligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Bein^gg,  Histor.-topoffraph.  Beschreibung  des  Kau- 
kasus,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797, 2  vols.  8vo.,  and  the 
works  of  Koch,  espedaUy  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karte 
des  Kaukasischen  Isthmuss  und  Armeniens,  Berlin, 
1850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  poUScaUy,  another  ethnogra- 
phicalfy,  the  third  botanicaUy,  and  the  fourth  geolo- 
gicaUy.  The  Atlas  to  Bennell*s  ComparaOve  Geo- 
graphiy  of  W,  Asia  is  also  very  useful.) 

in  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  uncercain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  that 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  }iad  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (Strab.  xL  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  b 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chained  to  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  summit  "  the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesoh./Vofn.Ftnct.  719,  comp.422, 89, 
1088;  Prom.  Sol  Fr.  179,  ap.  Cic.  Qmest.  Tusc.  iu 
10;  comp.  Ejpn.  Fab.  54;  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1246, 
et  seq.;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xL  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coll,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  cham  were  called  Colici  Montes  (KwKucii  Hfni; 
Fr.  161, 186,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  w.  AaySdpioiy  K«Aoi; 
comp.  Plin.  vi  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  cham,  which  is  accurate  as  for  as  it  goes: 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  eminre  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod.  iiL  97;  Heeren,  Ideen, 
&c.  voL  i.  pt  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  containing  in  itself  nnmerons  peoples  of  all 
kinds  (irayroio,  i.  e.  of  all  known  races),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  anj  exact  knowledge  to  commonicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203, 204,  followed  by  Aristot  Meteor.  L 13.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  (Pau  of  Derbend)^  by  which,  he  tells  ns,  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (L  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
Caucastis  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vagne  ideas  of  its  magnitade  and  remoteness, 
they  re^trded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  (Strab.  xL  pp.  505, 
506);  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa- 
misns,  the  honoor  of  having  scsJed  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  flatteiy  rather 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
frequently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain;  and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name»  as  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.    [Pabopamisus.] 

The  gloiy  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  x«al  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  b.  o.  65.  (Plut. 
Pon^,  34,  et  seq.,  IjucuU.  14;  Appian  MUkr,  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a  description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  1 18). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  the  11th  Book.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  AxsAinA  and  Iberia  on  the  S.  and 
the  plams  of  the  Saematians  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded^with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun> 
tains  of  Abmenia  and  Coi>ohi8  (comp.  pp.  500, 
527),  and  to  those  called  Mosghici,  and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  Sotdisbs  and  Pabtadbbs,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taubus  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.    (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  ports  of  the  cham  are  tiiose  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Colchi  and 
Huiiochi;  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  Kuuniffioiy  and  among  whom  he 
particularly  mentions  the  Phthbibophaoi  and 
SoANES,  frequent  the  city  of  Dioscubias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt  (Comp.  pp.  498,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
-  means  of  broad  snow-shoes  famished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  alpenstock  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens on  a  hide  as  a  sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold; 
and  after  them  are  the  Chaeonoetae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Eisadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  N. :  and 
tba«  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sormatia. 
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Elsewhere  he  enumerates  the  peoples  on  the  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Souromatae,  Scythians  (Aorsi  and 
Sirad),  Achad,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  three 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (iL  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Mtns.  (tc^  Ktpailnna  6pfi\  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Plut. 
Pomp.  35 ;  oomp.  Ceraunii  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a  passing  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularly 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  11,  &&):  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  GraucasiSy  i.  e.  white 
wWi  enow  (vL  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  mvosHs 
(Here,  Oet,  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
(Aristot  Meteor,  i.  13;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemcrus  (iL  9) 
to  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  (^PeripL 
p.  12)  to  Uie  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a  mere  reference  is  sufficient. 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14, 15, 22,  10.  §  4,  12.  §  4;  Dionys. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  loc,i  see  also  Ovid. 
Met.  iL  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  CEBATTNn  M.) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  stUl  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
difierent  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  but 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Panes  of  the  Caticasus. — ^There  are  two  chief  passes 
over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  xm- 
dents:  the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derbend,  was  called 
Albaniae  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pylae  [Albahia]  : 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasiae,  or  Sarmaticae  Pylae  (Potf  ofDarid).  But 
there  b  so  much  confusion  in  the  names  used  by  the 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  s.  12,15;  PtoLv.  9.  §11;  Suet  AV.  19; 
Tac.  Hist.  L  6,  cUxustra  Caspiarum  ;  Ann.  vi.  33, 
via  Caspia').  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  INDICUS.     [Paropamsus.] 

CAUCHABE'NI  (Koi/x^m),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (PtoL 
V.  19.)  [G.  W.] 

CAUCHL    [Chauci.] 

CAUCI,  a  population  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land,  contiguous  to  the  Menapii.  For  the  difficulties 
caused  bydiis  juxtaposition,  see  Menapii.  [R.G.L.3 

CAUCCNES  (Ka^icwFCff),  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Lel^es  and  PeUsgians,  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  (77.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Marian- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  had  possession  of  the  city  Tieium.  The 
most  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  their 
origin;  some  supposing  them  to  be  Scythians,  others 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Pelas^ans.  (Strab. 
viiL  p.  345,  xiL  p.  542.) 
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The  Cancones  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  TiL  p.  321.) 
As  they  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
could  be  kiiown  respecting  them;  bat  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  PeloponneBiis,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a  migratory  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
where  they  were  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  latter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Acluua,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  which  there  was 
a  tribntaiy  of  the  Tentbeas  bearing  the  name  of 
Cancoo.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
CaoooDes  in  Triphylia  are  menticoed  by  Homer,  and 
June  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pylian  Cancones.  (Horn. 
€>d  iiL  366 ;  Herod,  i.  147.)  They  were  driven  out 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minyae.    (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

CAUDrai,  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.  The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Candinm,  which  most  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  diief 
city  of  the  tribe.  But  it  seems  certun  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Candinm 
and  its  immediate  territory.  Livy  speaks  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Candini  as  a  tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Htrpini  (Marcellns  ab 
Nola  crebras  ezcnrsiones  in  agmm  Hirpinnm  et 
Samnites  Cmdinos  fecit,  xxiii.  41 ;  Caudimu  Sam- 
mM  gravins  devastatos.  Id.  xxiv.  20),  and  Niebnhr 
supposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  fonr  tribes  of 
which  the  Samnite  confederacy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
voL  L  p.  107,  vol.  iL  p.  85.)  This  is,  however,  veiy 
donbtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Caudini  as  a  separate  tribe  daring  the 
wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  indnded  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
whenever  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
conntiy  most  have  been  continnally  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities; and  Velleias  Patercnlns  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  the 
CaadwM  as  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
condoded  by  the  Bomans  after  their  defisat  at  the 
F<Brks,  where  Livy  xmiibrmly  talks  of  the  Sammtet, 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accnrscy  the 
limits  of  their  territoiy:  the  great  rooantain  mass  of 
the  Tabomus,  called  by  Gratios  Faliscos  {Cyne^eL 
509)  ^  Caodinos  Tabomos,"  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  the  Hirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  other,  while 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
Bat  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers as  a  general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  fiillen  into  disuse:  the  Caudini  of  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
s.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Candinm.  [E.H.B.] 
CAUDIUM  (Ka^ioy :  Eth.  KovSZKOf,  Caudinus), 
a  dty  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  firom  Bene- 
ventum  to  Ci^na.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
early  times  a  phioe  of  importance,  and  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  called  the  Candini;  but  it  bears 
only  a  secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  B.G.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  pievious  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Bomans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (Liv.  ix.  2);  and  again,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  head- quartern  occapied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campanians.  (Id.  ib.  27.)  The  town  of  Can- 
ilium  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Caudini  is  repeated^  alluded 
to  [Caudini]  :  Niebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a  later  period  as 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  firom  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  £bt  i.  5. 51 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  249) : 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  cloee  of  the  Boman  empire.  (PtoL  liL  1.  §  67 ; 
IHn,  AnL  p.  Ill ;  IHn,  Hier.  p.  610;  Tob, PeuL) 
We  learn  that  it  received  a  colony  of  vetenins;  and 
it  appears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  fi^)m  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favoor  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beneventum.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1 . 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Orelli,  Inscr,  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown:  the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Apfaan  Way, 
21  Boman  mOes  from  Capua,  and  11  from  Beneven- 
tum; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
stenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
pkced  Caudium  at  ArptyOy  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Boman  milestone  wiui  the  iramber  xvL  a  short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D'Anville 
is  tbereforo  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4  miles  nearer  B^eventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  M<mU  Sarckio,  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  littie  river  Jsclero;  though  thero  are  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot  Arpajoj  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (Hokten.  Not.  «•  Chntr. 
p.  267 ;  Pellegrini,  Diicorsi  dtiOa  Campania^  vol.  i. 
p.  368;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii  pp.  393 — 399;  D'An- 
ville, AfwL  0^,  de  ritaiie,  p.  214—216.)  The 
pmnt  is  of  importance  firom  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  conceming  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Furculab  Cau- 
DiNAs*  or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Bonums  in  the 
whole  course  of  theb  history. 

Livy's  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  sufiScientiy  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  phice 
known  as  the  Furculae  Caudinae  as  a  pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (saltus  duo  alti, 
angnsti,  silvosiqae, — angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  oif  mountains  on  each  dde,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a  tolerably  spacious  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Boman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable ;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 


*  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  mune, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  has  "  Furcae  Caudinae  "  (il  137),  for  which 
Silius  Italicus  (viiL  566)  employs  **  Caudinae  Fau- 
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structed :  hereupon  they  abandoned  themselves  to  des- 
pmr,  and  after  encamping  in  thevalley  between  the  two 
passes  for  some  dajs,  they  were  compelled  by  fiunine 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  (LiT.iz.2 — 6.)  Theex- 
aggerataoQ  of  this  account,  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
Bomans  as  OTeroome  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious ;  and  Niebuhr  has  justly  infenrod  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a  defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Bomans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Caudinum  proeUum^cfeSM.  13 ;  cum  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudium  esset,  de  Off,  iil  30);  but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy's  account  as  wholly  fiibulons, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event  (Ap^an,  Saam.  £zc  4 ;  Flor.  L 16 ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9;  Oros.  iiL  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almoet  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  ArptgOf  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  i^orc&to,  a  vilkge  about  a  mile  from  ^f^pf^'o, 
aflSards  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  ahnost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Liyy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  obsenres,  **  nothing  moone  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  thie  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  sevenJ  parts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  dirodions."  There  is  a  narrow  de- 
file near  Ari&uo,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  oilrafios  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corre^Mmding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
feo  &r  firom  presentmg  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  waritfe  in  the  Apennines,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samnium  which  would 
offer  less.  (Eustace,  CUus,  Tour,  voL  iiL  p.  69—73, 
8vo.  edit;  Swinburne's  TVoreif,  vol  L  p.  421 ;  K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour,  p.  11—12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a  pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  firom  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  have  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Boman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allosion  being  made  to  it  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  agam  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a  mili- 
tary porition  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furcuke  Caudinae  is  never  mentkmed 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  aj^tears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a  dissertation 
hy  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  Tour  through  the  South- 
em  Provinoei  of  the  K.  of  Napiee,  pp.  12—20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
MoiranOf  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former  place 
to  Benevento,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  J$clero, 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  finnn  that  town.  And  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Samnite  Calatia  (CVnoseo)  to 
Caudium:  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Caktia  where  the  Boman  army  was  encamped  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  campaign  (Lav.  ix.  2)  was 
the  SamiUte  dty  of  the  name,  whwh  is  mentioned  on 
several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  in  a  mamier 
that  must  have  given  it  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regard 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caudbu  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Bomans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing firom  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  road 
to  Capua.  If  the  valley  of  the  lidero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  would  account  for  our 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furoulao  Caudmae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  fhture  be  carefully  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  country  taking  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum, along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  afterwards 
carried,  or  oIm  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  AllifiM 
and  Tdesia,  to  the  same  dty. 

The  only  argument  of  any  fbrce  in  fiivour  of  the 
valley  between  Arieueo  and  Arpaja,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Valle  Caudina,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of /Wct<2ae,now  corrupted  into /'oreAio.  This  tradi- 
tion is  certainly  very  andent,  as  the  name  of  Furculae 
or  Furdae  is  already  found  in  doctmients  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  nmch  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  case  be  baknced  agunst  that  of  the  narrative  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  eventa 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  dear  from  Livy 
that  the  Unou  of  CaudiOm  was  not  tii  thepaes,  which 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  aflbrding  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites  both  before  and  after  tiie 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  Samn.  I  c.)  The 
arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  recdved  oi»nion  arefully 
given  by  Daniete  (Le  Forche  Caudme  Illustrate,  fol. 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pdlegrini  (Discorti, 
vol  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Bomanelli  (vol.  ii.  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol  il  pp.  238—245).  The 
same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vd.  iii.  p.  214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  Jsdero,  whidi  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius,  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  nte  of  the 
Furculae  Caudinae,  having  misconcdved  the  course 
of  the  Appan  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confudon.  Holstenius,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpaja  on  the  road  to 
Benevento,  to  be  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a  view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tradition. 
(Cluver.  Ital  p.  1196;  Udsten.  Not  m  Clue.  p. 
269.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAUE  (Ka^),  a  village,  as  Xcnopbon  calls  it 
{Hellen,  iv.  1.  §  20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  difiScult 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Fharuabazns,  and  probably  io 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L.] 

CAULABES.  Livy  (xxxviii.  1 .5),  in  his  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia,  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sindenses,  and  having  crowed  the  river 
Caulares,  be  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  marched 
past  the  Lake  Caralitis,  and  encamped  at  Mandro- 
polls.  In  Spratf s  Lyda  (vol.  i.  p.  249)  this  Uke  or 
swamp  (palus)  is  identified  with  *'  a  great  expanse 
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of  water  chokod  with  reeds  and  rushes.**  Tt  is  named 
in  the  map  Soo  Ood  Guie^  and  lies  a  little  north  of 
37^  N.  lat  The  position  of  Gibjra  is  fixed  at 
Bortoom,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Lycia: 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  part  of  this  swamp 
eastward  from  Cibjra,  the  Bomans  would  cross  a 
river  whidi  joins  the  Indus,  a  little  bekw  Gibyra. 
This  rrrer  will  certamlj  be  the  Gaulares,  if  the  pains 
is  rightly  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a  day's  march 
from  the  swamp.  [G,  L.] 

GAULO^NIA  (KmrXc^y  or  KwXw^ia:  £th,  Kav- 
A«Ku(n)f),  a  city  on  the  £.  ooast  of  Bruttium,  be- 
tween Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  Scylladnm.  All  authors 
agree  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origin, 
but  Stnbo  and  Pausanias  represent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaeans  du«ct  from  the  Peloponneee,  and  the  latter 
author  mentions  Typhon  of  Aeginm  in  Achaia  as  the 
Oekist  or  leader  of  the  colony  (Strab.  id.  p.  261 ; 
Pans.  Ti.  3.  §  12);  while  Scymnus  Chius  and  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  a£Brm  that  it  was  a  colony  of 
Giatona.  (Scymn.  Gh.  319;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  AiJAi^.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts;  the  Grotoniats, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional colonists  firom  the  mother-country.  Virgil 
alludes  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  as  a 
c*<y  at  the  time  of  the  Trcjan  War  (Aen,  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a  mere  poetical  Hcense,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  ScyUz  and  Polybhis  both  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  thi&part  of  the  Italian  coast. 
(Scyl.  §  13,  p.  5;  Pol.  z.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  was  originally  Aulonia  (A^Xwvk),  firom  a  deep 
▼alley  or  ravine  (cmX^v),  dose  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (Strab.  I.C;  Scymn.  Gh.  320—322;  Heca- 
taeus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  v,  KovAwvia),  and  that  this 
was  subsequently  altered  into  Gaulonia:  the  change 
roust,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a  "very  early 
penod,  as  all  the  corns  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
very  ancient,  bear  the  name  Gaulonia. 

Wq  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Gankaoia:  but  we  leain  fixim  Pdybius  that 
it  participated  in  the  disorders  oooaequent  on  the  ex- 
pnlsion  of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Grotona  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  [Gbotona]  ;  and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  civil  dissensions,  until  at  length 
'  tranquillity  having  been  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  three  cities  of  Gaulonia,  Gro* 
toua,  and  Sybaris,  concluded  a  league  together,  and 
founded  a  temple  to  Zeus  Homorius,  to  be  a  common 
place  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 
lamblichus  also  mentions  Gaulonia  among  the  cities 
in  which  tl^e  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  ooniusion  by  its 
sudden  and  violent  suppression  (UmbL  ViL  Pyik, 
§§  262,  267);  and,  accordbg  to  Porphyry  {ViL 
Pytk.  §  56),  it  was  the  first  place  idiere  Pythagoras 
himself  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Gro- 
tona. The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration;  but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Gaulonia  proves  that  it  must  hare  beoQ  at  this  time 
a  powerful  and  important  dty.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  incidental  notice  of  its  name  in  Thucy- 
dides  (vii.  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder-  Dlonysius,  who  in  b.  O.  389  invaded 
Magna  Graecia  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Gaulonia.  The  Grotoniats  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
immediately  assembled  a  large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Sie  dty:  but  they  were 
met  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Helleporus, 
and  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  (Diod. 
zlv.  103 — 105.)     In  consequence  of  this  battle 
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Gaulonia  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Dionysaus, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  city  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrians.  (Jb,  106.) 
The  power  of  Gaulonia  was  efiectnally  broken  by  t^ 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  prosperity;  but  it 
did  not  ceaaa  to  exist,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Locriansi  as  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  ^cfly,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Diooysins  was 
stationed  at  Gaulonia  with  a  fleet  amd  army.  (Pint. 
DuMj  26.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a  body  of 
Gampanian  mercenaries  in  the  Boman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.  (PausL  vL  3.  §  12.)  It  is  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  ho 
says  that  Gaulonia  was  laid  desolate  "  by  the  bar- 
barians** (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  rather  seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysius.  BoUi 
he  and  Pausanias  evidently  regard  the  dty  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
during  the  Second  Punio  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bruttians  and  declared 
in  fiftvour  of  Hannibal  An  attempt  was  aftnwards 
made  to  recover  it  by  aBoman  foros,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Bhegium,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  mege.  (Liv.  xxvil  12,  15,  16 ;  Pint. 
Fab,  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  have  no  account  of  the 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans, nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with:  but  there 
is  litUe  doubt  that  it  vras  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  date  from  this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted:  and 
though  the  name  is  mentioned  by  Heht,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  *'  vestigia  oppidi  Gaulonia,**  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (Strab.  Lc;  Mel  iL  4;  Plm. 
iit  10.  s.  15.)  It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a  decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Gaukn  is  still  found  in  the  TabuUt.  {Tab,  Peut.) 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Gauloniatae 
is  found  Bfi  retaining  their  mnnidpal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orelli,  Inter*  150),  is  «f  very 
doubtful  authentidty. 

The  site  of  Gaulonia  is  extremely  uncertam:  the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  tho  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographeri  place 
Gaulonia  at  Cattel  Veiere,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Alaro:  but  those  who  identify  the  J  laro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  for  Gaulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro^  near  its  mouth ;  but  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Gaulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  da 
SiL  Caidbr,  iiL  14;  Bomanelli,  vol.  i  pp.  166,  168; 
Swinburne,  Traoelt,  vol  i.  p.  339.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAUNn.    [Caria,  Caukus.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.    [CanoniumT] 

CAUKUS  (ii  KoM^s:  Eth.  WfPios  and  Kov. 
youoT),  a  city  of  Garia,  in  the  Peraea.  [Caria.] 
8trabo  (p.  651)  places  Cannns  west  of  Galjnda. 
Caonns  had  dock^i^trds  and  a  closed  harbour,  that  is, 
:i  harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Above  the  dtj,  on 
u  height,  was  the  fort  Imbms.  Diodoros  (xx.  27} 
mentions  two  forts,  Persibom  and  Heracleniffl.  The 
coontiy  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  unhealthi- 
ness.  Strabo*s  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.  After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  '^  then 
Oaunus,  and  a  river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pisilis;'*  which 
means  that  Flsilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus.  It  is  dear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.  If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  huge  rWetDalamon  Tchf/,  b  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.  Caunus  is 
placed  in  some  maps  a  little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a  stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  feur  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  river  \A  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.  The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kctiguex^  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  andent  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.  Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  east  of  the  Calbb,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.  But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xanthus,  he  has  omitted  the  Ddlamon 
Tchff,  unless  this  is  his  Calbis.  Plmy  (▼.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  riter  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  **  Oppidnm  Cau- 
nus liberum.**  This  confusion  in  the  andent  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satisfactorily  deared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.  This  part  (Mf  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  very  imp^ectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormus. 

Herodotus  (L  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Caunii  were  very  difi^rent  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  chiklren  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expeUed  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagus.  like  their  ndghbours  the 
Lycians.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burmng  of  Sardis,  b.  o.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  1 16)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Perides  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  isUnd  of  Tragia  (b.c.  440),  he  say^B, 
**  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,**  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viii.  39)  as 
a  secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Bhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Bhodians, 
hut  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a  story  recorded  in  Pdybius  (xxxL  7)  of 
the  Bhodians  having  Bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptolemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  recdved,  as  a  grant  from  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  Stratoniceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  d.  c.  309  (Diod.  xx.  27),  and 
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the  Bhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A  docre» 
of  the  Boaian  senate  ordered  the  Bhodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisoos  from  Stratoniceia  and  Caunus. 
(Polyb.  XXX.  19.)  This  was  in  b.  o.  167.  (Liv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  Bomans  appear  to  have  given  Cau- 
nus, with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Bhodians, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxviL 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Bomans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  **the  Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Bhodians  after  the  war  with  Antir- 
chus  (b.c  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Bomans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167),  dragged  out 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  fer  refuge  to  the  Boulaea 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  house, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
theur  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hus- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  Milkrid.  c  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.  c.  88 ;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  putting  them  again  under  their  old  masters  the 
Bhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  thi^t  the  Caunii 
once  revolted  from  the  Bhodians,  and  the  case  bdng 
heard  by  the  Bomans,  they  were  brought  back  under 
the  Bhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  Mob 
against  the  Bhodians.  Apollomus  Molo  was  in  Borne, 
B.O.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Bhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refeis 
(Cic  BrtO.  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cioero  {ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1. 
§  11)  speaks  of  the  Camiii  as  bdng  still  subject  to 
the  Bhodians  in  b.  c.  59 ;  br.t  they  had  latdy  ap- 
plied to  the  Bomans  to  be  released  from  the  Bhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Bomans  rather  than  to  Uie  Bhodians. 
Thdr  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  they  Were  still  under  the  Bhodians.  Though 
Cicero  says  latdy  (nuper)  he  may  be  speaking  of 
the  same  event  that  Strabo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  had  been  rdeased  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  idanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man,  Pro- 
togenee  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporaiy  of 
Apellee,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Bhodes.  Pliny  (xxrv. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  dty  subject  to  the 
Bhodians;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Bho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a  pUoe  of  con.- 
siderable  trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plin. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  that  would  not  contribute  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  eat 
them  fredy.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  story  in  Cicero  (de 
Divm,  ii.  40).  [G.  L.] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoLONiA  and  Durobrivis.  Bdng  the  first  station 
south  of  Lbdum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  mOes, 
and  Lindum  {Lincoln)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  ^n-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent  The  termination  -castery  the 
present  existence  of  Boman  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  An  (scaus-Annoe  castra)  all  support  this 
view.  Bedaes  which  it  stands  upon  the  C/t}f  Bead, 
which  is  a  Boman  one.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CAVABES,  or  CAVABI  {Kaovapot,  KeUJopo.),a 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volcae  on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Bbine  have  thv 
Salyes  and  Cavari  oppodto  to  them  on  the  east  side ; 
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and  that  tlie  name  of  Cavari  was  gxren  indeed  to  all 
the  baxtttri  in  these  parts,  thoogh  thej  were  in  fact  no 
longer  barbari,  bat  most  of  them  bad  adopted  the 
Roman  language  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Boman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  185),  that 
as  a  man  goes  from  Massalia  {MarteUle),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  conntry  of  the  Saljes,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  {Dunmcey;  and  then  bar- 
ing crossed  the  rirer  at  the  ferry  of  Gabellio  (Ca- 
vaiUon)^  he  enters  the  country  of  the  Cayari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isara  {I$krt)^  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  Bat 
Ihe  extent  which  Strabo  gxres  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
be  considered  correct  by  understanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Valentia  (  Vaknce\  which  is  south  of  the  /lere, 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
Segalanni,  the  Segovdlauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalanni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini;  and  thns  the  territoiy  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  Caoaillon^ 
Avenio  {Amgnon)^  and  Axansio  (^Orange);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  (Carpeatrat)^ 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Memini  [Carpentoracte].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  "  Acusiorum  Colonia,"  a  place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  (Geog.  ^  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
o|nnion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colonia  is  Montdlitnart 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Valence  and  Orange^  and  that  it  is  not  another 
form  or  a  corruption  of  Acunum,  as  lyAnville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  theCavariwould  extend  from  the 
Durance  to  MontSlmart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  by  lyAnville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Se^idaum  and  the  Cavares; 
for  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [Tricastini]. 
Pliny  (iiL  4),  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a  different  pdnting 
of  his  text,  the  result  <^  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  which  is  fsSae,  [G.^L.] 

CA'VII,  a  people  in  Greek  Ulyria,  between  ihe 
rivers  Panyasus  and  Genusus.     (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CAYSTER,  CAYSTRUS  (KoiJaTpos.  and  KaU<r- 
rptofy  Horn.  72.  iL  461  ;  Kara-Su  and  KtUeckuk 
MeindcTj  c/r Little  Maeander)^  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  basin  of  the  Hermus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  C<^amus,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  thus  these  two  rivers  and  the  high  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  completely  surround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  <k  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  or  KestaneDagh.  The  road  which 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Caria]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Ephesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The  mnrthem  boundaiy  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tmolus  or  Ki- 
eilja  Muta  Tagh,  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strabo*s  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  veiy  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  "  CUMana  juga  "  (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  chaimels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin's  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  Aiasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a  "  stagnum  Pegaseum, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  nunws  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riores:  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 
(Leake,  A  tia  Minor ^  Ac  p.  257.)  The  tower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a  range  of  kmer  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded."  (Hamilton,  Atia  Mmor^  &c 
vol.  L  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  pkins.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
m  fact  had  made  it.  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Ephesus.] 

The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  month  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  ("Atno;  Xuix^v)  of 
Homer  (71  iL  461),  a  resort  of  wild  fowl  (Comp. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  383,  -4e».  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmoluf ,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
rums  at  Tyria  or  Tyre,  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plam  of  the  Phy- 
rites; and  the  modem  name  of  Towrhali  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (t^  Kaikrrpov  it^iov)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  r.  KcAtrrpiov  ittiiop)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KcM<TTpuxv6s ;  but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  wHh  the  legend 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(^Anah.  i.  2.  §  1 1),  speaks  of  a  Kav<rrpov  irtiiov. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  throogh  Cehttnae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  march  from  Ce- 
laenae  to  Peltae  is  10  pansangsj^frtxn  Peltae  to 
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Ceramon  Agon,  12  parasangs;  and  from  Ceramon 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Cayster,  which  Xenophon  calls 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  parasangs.  From  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyms  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbriom,  then  10  to  Tyraenm,  and  then  20  to 
Iconium,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
his  march;  for  after  leaving  loooinm,  he  entered 
Capi^adocia.  Io(Huam  is  Konkfehf  a  position  well 
known.  Celaenae  is  also  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
naiTf  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cyms 
from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
stadia,  according  to  Greek  computation,  if  the  nom- 
bero  are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyrus,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  He  made 
a  great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceramon  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  Englbh  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyms  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
parasang  is  true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plam  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ;  and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  his  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  route  to 
Iconium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  tave  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  HamiHon  (/2e- 
searches,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ains worth  {Travels  m  the  Track  ofihe  Ten  Thou- 
sandy  ^,  p.  24,  &c).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  vrant  of 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a  line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposea  that  ^  Caystri  Cam> 
pus  may  be  near  the  village  of  Choi  Kiemi,  **  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eber  Ghietd  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Folybotum."  Choi 
Kietd  is  in  about  38°  40^  N.  lat  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a  place 
called  Surmenehy  "  a  high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,"  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributaiy  to  the  '*  Eber  Gol^  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's Eher  GhieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Surmeneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  Choi  Kiem  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber 
Ghieulf  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  his  troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a  river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  "an  extend ve 
plain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a  perpetual  and  large  lake,  called  EbtrGol^  and 
roobt  imlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appeanuice  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Caystros,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain.**  But  the  word  Caystras  could 
not  mean  burnt,  and  Stephanus  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a  burnt  {dain 
here  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the  phun  above 
£phe8U8.    Both  were  watery  places ;  ooe  we  know 
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to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph KmtffTpwfwf  may  belong  to  this  place,  and 
not  to  a  dU  in  the  vaUey  of  ^  Lydian  Cayster. 
[CAT8TKR.J  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (KoCcKo,  Arrian.  Perifi.  p.  20;  Anon. 
PeripL  p.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
280  stadia  fimn  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
withTaschnKaischik  (KiSlee,M^m.derAcad,deSi. 
Peiertb.  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  Taitbout  PortuLm, 
ds  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  71 ;  Pallas,  Beise  m  d.  SudL 
StatihaU  RustUmds,  voL  u.  p.  341.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Cevo,  In  the  npper  valley  of  the 
TanarOy  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.         [E.  H.  B.] 

CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  is  ge- 
nially written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (^.  &.vii.8: 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Cebennici  Montes, 
Mela,  ii.  5 ;  T^  K4fifityw  Spos^  Strab.  p.  177;  rk 
K4fitupa  bjni,  Ptol  iL  8;  and  J^  KtfifUyii,  Strab.  p. 
177 :  Cevermes),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  deecribes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  plain  . 
country  of  Galha,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lugdunum  {Lyon),  He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Soman  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misunderstand  him; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Nar- 
homte  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  {Aude)  to  TovUnm, 
in  the  vall^  of  the  Garonne^  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Languedoe  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ce- 
benna  approachee  nearest  to  the  Bhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and 
the  Isara  {Isire).  Perhaps,  however,  he  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Avde^  which 
bdong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obris  or  OrUs  {Orb),  and  Araura,  the  Arauris  or 
Araria  {ff4raiidi),  as  fiowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  correctly  describes  the  Dh- 
berris  {Tech)  and  Buscino(re<),  which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  j1  «fde  as  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees ; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  very  exact  notion  of  the 
rekitive  podtion  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebenna. 
He  correctly  deecribes  the  oflbets  or  lower  parts 
(dir<$f)«Mu)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Lesura 
{La  Lotkrej  in  the  department  of  Lozere)  is  men- 
tioned by  PHny,  as  a  district  fiuned  for  its  cheese 
(xL  42): 

When  Caesar  oemmenoed  his  winter  campaign  of 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  tiie  Cebenna  from  GalUa  Nar- 
bonensis,  then  called  the  Provinda.  He  deecribes 
the  Cebenna  as  sepaoating  the  Helvii,  who  were  in 
the  Provinda,  from  the  Arvemi,  who  were  on  the 
west  dde  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  his  way  through 
snow  six  feet  de^  and  surprised  the  Arvemi,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a  wall. 
{B,  O.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  dde  of  this  rugged  range 
is  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  dde  of  the  Cebenna  in  the 
Roman  Provmda  were  the  Helvii  and  tlie  Volcae 
Tectosagea.     On  the  west  dde  were  the  Vellavi  and 
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Gftbali,  tbe  chief  port  of  whose  territoiy  wa^  in  the 
XDoantam  region  of  the  Cebenna ;  for  the  Gabali 
whom  Caeear  does  not  mention  {B.  0.  viL  8)  were 
between  the  Helvil  and  the  Anremi  Sonth  of  the 
Arremi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  G^itomm,  were  the  Bnteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  territory,  eren  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Provincia. 

The  extent  of  the  moontainons  country  compre- 
hended under  the  name  Chmmet  is  much  less  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Siraba  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lotirt 
(4890  ft  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  AVLieTy  a  branch  of  the  Loir^  and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  TVim,  branches  of  the  Oaroime^  are  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Lozire,  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Lozire  to  Mont  Meeene,  which  is  as  &r 
north  perhaps  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  CivermeSf 
b  about  45  miles.  Mont  Mezene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Lotre,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
I*er«y  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Civennes  a  nearer  to  iiiBRkone  than  any 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  N£.;  but  Strabo,  as 
ahready  obsenred,  makes  the  Cebenna  extend  further 
noth  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon,  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (Kt€piiyn)  or  CEBREN,  a  town  of 
Hysia,  in  a  district  Cebrenia  (KcCJpi^(a)  There 
w«8  a  river  Cebren  (K4€fniyy,  The  Ethnic  names 
are  K«tfpi}r^i,  K«tfpi|vcuf ,  and  Kcf^moi  (Steph. «.  v. 
KcC/>iyy(a);  but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Kc- 
Bfmivuis,  as  Strabo  has  it  Cebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a  plain  country  for  the  most  port 
It  was  separated  from  the  Soepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Cebrenii  were  always  ^uanelling, 
till  Antigonns  remored  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigooia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Cebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Scepsii  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lysimachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbus ;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  fixmi  this  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Cebrenii  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat  «.  v,  K^pi)ya),  says 
that  the  Aeohans  of  Cnmae  sent  a  colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  HelL  iiL  I.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Geiigitha. 
Geographers  have  differed  as  to  the  position  of  Ce- 
brenia. Falaescepsis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepns,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo's  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Okl 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  IfU,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Cebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Assii  and  the  Gargieureis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandrieis,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (Jmo  iftnor,  p.  374)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  vaUey  ofthe  Mtmdart  as 
frur  down  as  ^na,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strabo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses that  the  town  Cebren  may  be  a  place  called 
Kmhvaihk  Tepe^  not  fiur  from  BaramUsh,  Dr.  £.  D. 
Churke  found  considerable  remains  at  Kuthunlu  Tq)e ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a  site.        [G.  L.] 
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CEBRUS.     [CiABRus  and  Cibrus.] 

CECILIOWCUM  {ItitL  Ant.  p.  434 ;  VR,  Cae- 
cilio  Vico :  Banno$\  a  town  of  Lusitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ;  but  remarkable  also  on  account  of  tiie  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  porticos  of  the 
Boman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
iL  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  L  p.  430.)         [P.  S.] 

CECBOTLA.     [Athknab,  p.  257,  a.] 

CECBYPHALEIA  (Kcirpv^tcUcw;  Cectyphaks, 
Plin.:  Kyra),  a  small  isknd  in  the  Saroiiic  gulf, 
between  A^ina  and  the  coast  of  £|ndaurus,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians,  about  B.C.  458.  (Thuc  i  106;  Diod.  xL 
78 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  ». ;  BobUye, 
Beckercheij  &c  p.  63.) 

CEDBEAE  (KcSpffof,  K«ap«fm:  EOi.  K^drns. 
Kc9p«ubs),  a  dty  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeos. 
(Steph.  a.  V.  KcSp«a(.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  lu^oSip^apoi^  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  the 
Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  ^e/t  ii.  1.  §  15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDBEI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  modem  district  of  the  ffedjat, 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  CenUnitae  or  Cedranitae  or' 
St^)hanu8,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelite  Patriarch  (Gm. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Etah  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre.  (Forster,  Arabtaj 
vol.  i.  pp.  76,  234,  seq.,  238,  esq.)  [G.  W.] 

CEDBISUS  (KcSpMT^s,  Dicaearch.  128;  K4iptos, 
Theopluast  Biit  Plant.  ilL  8.  §  5 :  Kentrot),  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt  Ida.  (Sieber,  Reite,  voL  iL  p.  14;  HoecJc,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a  gronp  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii  26.  s.  30),  per- 
hi^ps  the  same  as  the  Dysceladoe  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name*  that  the  name  Cela- 
dussae  in  Plmy  is  a  corraption  of  Dysceladoe  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  an  epithet 
of  Issia  in  a  line  of  ApoUonius  (^aad  tc  BucKikMs 
Ti  Ktd  IfMprii  riiT^m,  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KcAoivo/:  Eth.  KeAaireiJs),  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a  hill  Celaenae,  on  whidi  there  was  a  city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apameia,  No.  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (Reaearches,  Sec. 
vol.  i.  p.  499),  says  that  **  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff 
a  considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity.**  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
coold  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29 ; 
Curt  iii.  I),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  snppoees  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  farther 
to  the  NE.,  a  lofty  hill  a^t  a  mile  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (vol  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Cekenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (B.a  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  aonrces  of  the  M|MBander  an  here, 
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and  those  of  a  stream  not  less  than  the  Maeander: 
St  is  named  Catarrhactes,  and,  rising  in  the  Agora  of 
Cehtenae,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Xenophon,  in 
describing  the  march  of  Cyms  {Anab.  i.  2.  §  7),  says 
that  Cyrus  had  a  palace  at  Celaenae,  and  a  large 
park,  ftdl  of  wild  animals;  the  Maeander  flowed 
through  the  park,  and  also  through  the  dty,  its 
source  being  in  the  palace.  There  was  also  a  palace 
of  tiie  Persittn  king  at  GehMnae,  a  strong  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  under  the  acropolis;  and 
the  Marsyas  also  flows  through  the  dty,  and  joins 
the  Maeander.  The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  in 
a  cave,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  25  feet; 
within  Celaenae  periiaps  he  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tes  of  Herodotus  is  dearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xeno^hon, 
and  the  stream  which  Elamilton  describes,  who  adds, 
"  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  fonnerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  caveni,  and  that  the  surrounding  rocks 
had  fallen  in  from  the  clifis  above."  The  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
same,  are  perhaps  not  inconsistent.  The  town,  pa- 
laces, acropolis,  and  parks  of  Celaenae  must  have 
occupied  a  huge  surfoce.  In  Livy's  description 
(xxxviil.  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of 
Celaenae,  azid  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  dty; 
and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  joins  the  Maeander.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neighbounng 
site  of  Apameia  Cibotus,  they  probably  took  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  Apameia  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  Leake  thinks  that  it  dearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Manyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb,  which  afterwuds  became  the  new  dty  Apa* 
meia.  It  is  certain  that  Celaenae  was  near  Apamda, 
the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.    [Apameia,  No.  5.] 

It  was  an  unlucky  guess  of  Strabo  (p.  579),  and 
a  bad  piece  of  etymology,  to  suggest  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  bdng  burnt  But 
Hamilton  observed  that  all  the  rocks  are,  **  without 
exception,  of  a  greyish  white  or  cream-coloured  lime- 
stone." The  rock  which  overhangs  the  sources  of 
the  Marsyas  contains  many  nummulites,  and  broken 
fragments  of  other  bivalve  shells.  [G.  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (KfKcuvds  aA^j),  a 
mountain  in  Galatia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pessinus,  probably.  [G.  L.] 

CE'LEAE.     [Phuus.] 

CELELA  or  CALEL^  (KcAcm),  an  impwtant 
dty  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Noricum  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §3;  Plln.  iii.  27).  In  some  inscriptions  it  is 
called  a  Boman  colony  by  the  name  of  Caleia  CUudia 
(Orelli,  IrucripL  n.  501),  and  in  others  a  muni- 
cipium  (Orelli,  L  c.  n.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Celeia  was  the  chief  town  of  a  ^voman  di»- 
trict  called  ZelJia  (Paul.  Diac  iv.  40);  and  it  stUl 
bears  the  name  of  CUfy,  and  is  rich  in  andent 
Architectural  remains.  (Comp.  Itm.  Anton,  p.  129 ; 
Itin.  Hieros.  p.  560;  Muchar,  iVorictim,  vol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S] 

CELE'NDERIS  (Kf\tv9fpis:  Eth.  KcAcvSc- 
plrris:  Chelendreh)^  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  a  Phoenidan 
settlement,  which  i^as  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Samians.  (Mela,  i.  13.)  There  was  a  temple  of 
Juno  near  the  town,  and  a  river  Is.  which  flowed  by 
them  to  the  sea.  (Scymnus,  quoted  by  Herodian.) 
It  is  described  by  Tadtus  {Arm.  ii.  80)  as  a  very 
Strang  place,  on  a  high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by 
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the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Cdenderis  had 
a  fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  and  Artemidorus,  with  other 
geographers,  considered  this  place,  and  not  Cora- 
cesium,  as  the  commenownent  of  Cilida. 

Chelendreh  has  "  a  mug  but  very  small  port,  from 
whence  the  couriers  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus 
emkark."  (Beaufort,  Karamamiaj  p.  209.)  The 
Turks  call  it  GtUnar.  None  of  the  remains  of  Co- 
lenderis  appear  to  be  older  than  the  early  period  of 
the  Boman  empire.  The  town  "gave  name  to  a 
region  called  Celenderitis  (Plin.  ▼.  27),  and  coined 
those  silver  tetradrachms,  which  supply  some  of  the 
earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  numisnmtic  art.** 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor^  &c.  p.  116.)  There  are  also 
coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  later  Boman 
emperan,  with  the  epigraph  KeXa^c^frwy.  [G.  L.] 


GOQff  OF  CELENDERIS. 

CELENNA,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  only 
by  Virgil  {Aen,  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  pkce  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Bufrae  and  Batulum)  on  the 
borders  of  the  Campanian  plam.  Servius  (pd  locJ) 
says  "  locus  est  Campaniae,  sacer  Junoni."  We 
find  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  its  sitUMtion  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CELETBUM  {Kastorid),  a  town  of  Orestis  in 
Blacedooia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded l^  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  has  only  a 
single  entrance  over  a  narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent.  In  the  first  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Bomans,  in  b.  c.  200,  the 
consul  Sulpicius,  after  having  invested  this  place, 
which  submitted  to  him,  returned  to  Dassaretia,  and 
from  thence  regained  ApoUonia,  the  place  from 
which  he  had  departed  on  this  expedition.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  40.)  The  podtion  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  difliculty  in  identifying  it  with  the  modem  for- 
tress of  KcutoricL  The  lake,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsuU  is  nearly  four  miles  in  droumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  The  present  fortification  of  Kastorid  consbts 
only  of  a  wall  across  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
isthmus,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  has  a  wet  ditch,  making  the  penin- 
sula an  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  wkll  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  rains  of  a  paralld  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  B3rzantine  times  crossed 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  exduding  all  the 
E.  part  of  it,  still  divide  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  a.  d.  1084  Alexis  I.  took 
Cattoria  (Katrropia)^  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  faithful  Bryennius.  (Anna  Comn.  A  lexiugy 
vi.  p.  152;  Le  Beau,  Bm  Empirt,  vol.  xv.  p.  155.) 
The  accurate  description  of  Castoria,  as  Cdonel 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  Comnena 
(JL  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occurred  since 
that  time.  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1060)  supposes  that 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  derived  their 
name  from  Diodetian  [Dioclktianopous]  after- 
wards stood  upon  the  site  of  Cdetram,  but  the 
positions  given  by  Procopius  (^ed  iv.  3),  and  the 
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Itineraries,  to  IMocletianopolis  are  at  variance  with 
this  Btatement.  On  the  other  hand,  Celetmm  has 
been  identified  with  the  KcXoiWSiok  of  Hierocles. 
(Wesseling <iq>.loe.;  Leake, Northern  Greece^  vcHAu, 
p.  830,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAE  (K^XAi7,Hieroc].:  Otfrovo),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  Consnlaris,  and  a  station  on  the  Via 
Efi^atia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heradeia  and  Edessa 
{Peat.  Tab.\  at  a  distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jemsalem  Itinerary 
and  that  of  Antoninus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELNIUS  (KeAyior),  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  5),  between  the  Tnasis  aestoary 
(Todaurts  ctfrxvcrit)  and  the  Taezalum  Proroontoiy. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  order  southwards  to 
the  Varar  aestnary  {Murray  Firih)j  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (Dee).  Hence  the  Sp^  is 
the  likeliest  equivalent  to  the  Celnias.       [R.  G.  L.] 

CELSA  (K^<ra :  Celsensis :  Ru.  at  VeliUa  near 
XeUa),  a  city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  Iberos,  wMch  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  colony,  with  the  surname  Victrix 
JtiUoy  and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Gaesar- 
augusta.  Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161 ;  Plin.  iii.  8,  s.  4 ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  68 ;  Marca, 
Jfiap.  ii.  28  ;  Florez,  Etp,  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  Med, 
de  Esp.  voL  I  p.  849,  vol.  ii.  p.  688,  vol.  iii.  p.  45  ; 
Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  37,  SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  foU)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.    [Gallia.] 

CELTIBEIUA  (KfAn^pfo,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Caes.,  Liv.  &c.:  £<&.  Geltiber,  pi.  Celtiberi,  KeA- 
r(^77pc5),  was  the  name  of  a  hurge  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateau  {media  inter 
dito  maria^  Liv.  xxviii.  1),  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  {Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  oorresponduig  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cuenca  and  Sorioj  and  a  great 
part  of  Bwrgo8,  These  were  about  the  limits  .of 
CeHiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Geltiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  Polybius  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  {GnadiaRa)  even  to  tiioee 
of  the  Baetis  {Guadaiqmmfr :  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  he  mentions  tiie  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntnm,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  §  2.)  So  we  find 
both  Hemeroscopium  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  (C  S, 
Martim)j  and  Castulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtibena.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B. «.  v,  'H^cpo- 
ffKOirctor ;  Plut  SerUfr.  8.)  In  feet,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Romans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
as  a  term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Solin.  23 ;  Sahnas.  ad  Solin. 
p.  197  ;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  beHeved  to  have  originated 
m  a  union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaul,  who  were  the  earnest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peuinsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a  nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerfuL  (Diod. 
V.  33 ;  Strab.  L  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162 ;  Appian.  Bisp, 
2 ;  Lucan.  iv.  9  :  — 

^  Profugique  a  gente  vetusta 
Gallomm  Cekae  miscentes  nomen  Hiberis : " 
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oomp.  Celtici  ;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 

HlSPAMIA.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubeda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers;  for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anas,  Tagus,  and  DuRius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybras  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  <hi  the  K  by  the  Bbbones  and  the 
Bai:dyitae  or  Yarduli  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
AsTURES,  Callaici  [Gallaeci],  Vaccaei,  Vet- 
tones,  and  Carpbtani;  on  the  S.  by  the  Orbtani 
and  by  those  of  the  Babtbtani  and  Edetani  who 
inhabit  M.  Orospbda  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
beda. This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arevacab,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusones.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (  CelHberi  Arevacae)^ 
and  afterwards  the  Pelbndones  {PeUndones  Cel- 
iiberorumy  quatuor  pop^iSy  quorum  Numantini 
dart :  where  it  is  doubtfrd  whether  the  IV.  popuHs 
refers  to  Pdendones  or  Cektberorum ;  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Nuroantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Tim  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ;  Appian.  Hisp, 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a  narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Qretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tanL 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ;  and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvL  4),  a  number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  eveiy  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  dtiea,  besides  Nu- 
MANTiA,  Seoeda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Berones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  following : — The  capital  was  Seoo- 
BRIOA,  which  some  identify  with  the  S^edaj  nst  named, 
and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  firom  Caesarangusta  {Zarc^ 
gozd)  to  Asturica  (/(m.  Ant  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Caravw;  18  M.  p.  Turiaso  (Tovptcurti, 
Ptol.  L  C.J  Tarazofui) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caesanugusta  were :  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belliso  (camp.  /fm.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Boria) ;  and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesarangusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  ('AAov- 
vva:  Alagon^  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesarangusta  to  Toletum  and  Emerita  were : 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Seoontia  (at  or 
near  Epild)^  apparentiy  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae,  and  to  be  distinguished  firom  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directiy  {Itin.  Ani. 
ppt  437,  439)  :  14  M.  P.  further,  Nertobrioa 
{Itm.  U,  cc,  VtfnSepiya,  Ptol.  I  c:  Ahnunia);  then 
21  M.  P.,  BiLBius,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
btfanorum;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobrioa;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Seoontia  {Siguema)^  apparently  the 
Seguniia  Cdtiberum  of  Livy  (xxjmu^l9) ;  then  23 
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M.  P.  Oabsada  (K4aaSa  ^  Kaltra^a,  PtoL  L  c),  at 
m  near  Brihuega  on  the  Tajwia,  24  M.  P.  from 
Arriaca  of  the  Garpbtani.  Another  road  ran 
soath  through  K.  Idubeda  from  Caesaraognsta  to 
Laminium  near  the  source  of  the  Anas  (llm, 
AtU.  \K  447),  on  which  were:  28  K.  P.,  Sermo 
{Mueif);  Carab  {Carulend)i  10  M. P.,  Agiria 
(Daroca);  6  M.  P.  Albonica  (probably  Puerta 
de  Daroca) ;  25  K.  P.  Ubbiaca,  seeminglj  the 
Urbicua  of  L\yj  (xl  16 ;  but  the  readmg  is  un- 
certain, see  DnJcenborchf  ad  loc  :  now  Molma, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alearochei  or  Cheed); 
20  M.  P.  Valbbonoa  or  Valeponga  {VaUoUbre^ 
Lapie;  Vol  de  Meca,  Cortes);  40  M.  P.'Ad 
PuTEA  {Cwnca,  Lapie);  82  M,P.,  Saltici  (& 
Maria  del  Campo,  Lapie;  Jorquera^  Cortes);  16 
M.  P.,  Parietinis  (S.  Clemenie,  Lapie ;  ChinchiUa^ 
Cortett) ;  22  M.  P.  LiBisosiA  {Lezuxa),  14  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas:  but  the  hut  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  tlM  Oretani.  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were :  Erqaviga 
(Plin.  ili.  3.  s.  4  :  *Ep>aouiica,  Ptol.  I,  c.)  or  £r- 
gavia  (Liv.  xl  50),  a  munidpinm  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (coins  ap,  Florez,  Med, 
de  Esp.  vol  ii.  p.  426 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  SuppL 
ToL  i.  p.  86  ;  Sestlni,  p.  145 ;  Eckhel,  toL  i.  p.  50; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadiela 
and  the  Tagns,  are  called  SatUaver  (Morales,  AtU^, 
p.  102  ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p  61) ;  Bitbsada, 
{Bo^pcraJia,  Ptol.  L  c),  near  the  last  place  (coins 
ap.  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  1 13) ;  Cbntobriga,  near 
Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nertubrioa]  : 
Attaoum:  Comtrebia:  Complboa:  Valeria 
(OvoAcpfa,  Ptol.  Valera  la  Viefaj  in  a  very  strong 
position  near  the  Sucro,  JucoTf  S.  of  Cuenca^  Ru.^ 
a  Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  ili.  3.  s.  4 :  Florez,  Esp.  S.  viiL 
p.  198,  comp.  ▼.  p.  19,  viL  p.  59);  Eoelasta 
(Aci^TO,  Ptol.) ;  Ocius  CCfiAif ),  the  Roman  head- 
quarters in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  S£. 
(^  the  country  (Appian.  Hisp.  47,  ibll.);  Bkl- 
BiNUM :  Mbdiolum  (Mcd^Aoy)  in  the  N.,  and 
CoNDABORA  (KovSct^opa),  IsTOinUM  ('I<rr^vioy), 
Alaba  (^AAo^),  Libana  (Aifoya),  and  Uroesa 
(Offpic«o-a),  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(/  c.) ;  McTNDA  and  Cbbtima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Alces,  only  by  Liyy  (xl.  46),  and 
BBiiOEDA  (BcAT^Siy)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian 
(^Hisp.  44)  and  Orosius  (▼.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial;  such  as  the  mountains 
CalTus  and  Badavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Buterdum,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  ^choros  Rix- 
amarum,"  Cardua,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petusiae,  and 
others,  for  the  baiWous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
ears  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  "  Celtiberis 
haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terns."  (Martial.  L  49, 
It.  55,  xii.  18,  &c)  For  the  list  of  cities  compare 
Ukert,  vol  i.  pt  L  pp.458— 464.) 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodoms  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
Tliey  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalry, 
and  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cavaliy  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp. 
Polyb.  Fr.  Hist.  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedge-shaped  column,  in  which  they  were 
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almost  irresistible  (Liv.  xL  40).  They  sang  m 
they  joined  battle  (Liv.  xxiii.  16).  Their  weapons 
were  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Bil- 
bius],  and  the  still  national  dagger  (comp.  Polyb. 
Fr.  Hist.  14 :  Strab.  iii  p.  154) ;  their  defensive 
I  armour  consisted  of  a  bronze  helmet,  with  a  purple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  pUited  hair,  and  a  round 
wicker  buckler  (irvprfa),  or  the  light  but  large 
Gallic  targe.  A  rough  black  bUnket,  of  wool  not 
unlike  goats*  hair,  funned  their  sole  divss  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (comp.  Strab.  iiL  p.  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  those  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  deemed 
favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consists  in  a\Nin- 
dance  of  various  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (oii^o* 
fUKiros  wd/MTi),  their  countiy  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  unported  by  merchants. 
Though  the  country  was  genendly  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
by  the  cases  of  Bilbilis,  and  especially  Numam- 
TiA.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  state 
ment  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellenoe  of  their 
countiy,  and  the  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poeeidonius,  M.  Marcellus  exacted  from 
the  country  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a  festival  to  some 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  fiunilies,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iiL  p.  164).  Several  other  points  in 
Stoibo's  description  of  the  manners  of  the  mowi- 
taineers  of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberians  among  the  rest.    [Hispaioa.]. 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  giving  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv. 
33,  xxvi.  50 ;  Polyb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  them,  in  b.  a 
181,  into  a  revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.  a  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Seoeda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a  fresh  war  (b.  a  153),  which  was  conducted  od 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  success  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Celtiberians;  but  the  Senate  required  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Luai- 
tania  by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
Umguish  till  b.  c.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
Numantia  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  b.  a 
133.  [MoMAMTiA.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorius; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  fidl  that  they  began  to 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  mannen. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  zxi. — xxviu.  passim ; 
Stmh.  iu.  p.  151.)  [P.  S.] 

CE'LTICA.     [Galua.] 

CE'LTICA,  CEXTICI  (^  KmKtuHi,  oI  KfX- 
rtiroQ,  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  occurrence  of 
these  names  in  the  gec^gra^  of  SpaixL  is  at  cooe 
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CELTICA. 

accoQoted  for  by  the  tradition  that  the  population  of 
the  peninsula  contained  a  large  Cdtic  element 
[Cbltiberi  ;  Hupavia]  . 

1.  CeUieOf  the  general  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  fur  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  apptied  spe- 
clficallj  to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  Was  somedmes  extended  to  GauL  But  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  (Aristot  de  Mmnd.  i.  p.  850,  dn  Val; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Pr.  43,  Didot;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1 68,  foU. ;  EratosUienes  ap^  Strab.  iL  p.  107,  gives 
a  like  extent  to  the  raXoroQ 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a  tribe  of  Geltiei  in  the  S.  of 
Lusitania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Anas,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
S.  of  AUmUyo.  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lusitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
KI8TOROI8:  another  was  Pax  Augitsta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtid 
with  the  TxTRDUU,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 141, 151 ;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  9.  §  3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtid  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baeturia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtici,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Hispalis,  and  the  TuB- 
Duu,  whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duba.  He  considers  these  Celtid  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  induding  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  dties;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtibcria  and  Lusi- 
tania. (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 :  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
dties  mentioned;  but  the  phrase  "  Cdticos  a  CeUi- 
berit  ex  Luntania  advenisse  manifestum  est"  is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  dties  referred 
to  are  Sbbia  Fama  Julia,  Nbktobrioa  Concordia 
Julia,  Seoida  Bestituta  Julia,  UcuLTUNiAOUif  or 
CiTRiOA,  Lacomimuroib  Constautia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fortunales,  and  Callenses  Emanid:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  inhabitcmti;  of  the  cities^  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calbntum.  The  other  dties  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acnnpo,  Arvnda,  Aruci, 
TijROBBiOA,  Lastigi,  Sai^ esa,  Sabponb,  Sb- 
Rippo.  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtid  in  Baetica  (Bairurof  KtXracoC)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  dties  of  Aruci,  Arunda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Vama  (Oi^ua),  all  but  the  last  bdng 
included  in  Pliny's  list  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a  Celtic 
dialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Cdtid  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Nrbium  (C7.  Finisierre),  which  was  also  called 
Celticum,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
bri,  whom  MeU  expressly  calls  a  Cdtic  people. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  IJ^;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  s.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtid  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled, and  separated  frxsn  them  at  the  river  Lunaea 
{Lima).  Mela  places  the  Cdtid  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  up  to  atoB  Cdtic  promontoiy.    Pliny  vefers 
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these  Cdtid  to  the  conventus  of  Lucns  August! 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtid  Neriae 
and  Celtid  Praesamard  (iv.  20.  s.  34).        [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLATIA,  a  dty  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spam,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  TorrtciUa  de 
aidea  Tejadoj  near  Salamanca,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
dtion  of  its  name,  indicating  Cdtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CELTICUM  PROMONTOBIUM.     [CELnci.] 

CELURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nenJly  identified  with  Wahnck  Chetters  m  North- 
umberUmd  per  Imeam  vaiU.  [K  G.  L.] 

CELYDNUS.    [Epeirds.] 

CEBIA,  an  Alpme  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Yams  {Var);  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means.    [G.  L.] 

CEMENEXIUM  (Kc/icWAxov,  Ptol. :  Eth,  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. :  Cimiez\  a  town  of  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  fran  Nicaea,  on  a  hill,  rising 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Paglione,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundaiy  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  dty  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  kter  period  tiiis  Umit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Augusti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Cemenelium  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (/^m.  Ani.  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'*  Praeses  Alpium  Maritimarum "  (Notit.  Dign,  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  andent 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire:  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  dimate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cmie»  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  <^  small  size :  near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparentiy  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme- 
ndium  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  dtuated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
Augusti  (Tm-bia")  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left 
(Ronbaudi,  Nice  ei  see  EnvirorUj  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENABUM.    [Genabum.] 

CENAEUM  (K^vouov:  Lithddha),  a  promontory 
of  Euboea,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  oppodte  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446 ;  Thuc.  iii. 
93;  Ptol.  in.  15.  §  23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  20  ;  Hom.  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  219  ;  Soph. 
Track.  238,  753;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  (K«7xp€a/ :  Eth.  Kryxpt^s). 
1.  A  dty  of  the  Troad,  "  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Trees,"  as  Stephanus  («.  v.  Kryxp^al)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  miUcee  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Soidas,  #.  v.  'Ofitjpos.')  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  called  Tshigriy 
where  there  are  remains,  near  thej^  bank  of  the 
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Mendere  (the  Scamander),  lower  down  Uum  the 
sapposed  rains  of  Cebrene  [Gbbbknia],  and  near 
tboee  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Argda,  soath  of  Axgos,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  dtj  to  Tegea.  Pansanias 
sajs  that  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  Trochos 
(rp6xos),  which  most  not  be  regarded  as  a  place, 
hut  as  the  name  of  the  carriage  rood  leading  to 
Lema.  Near  Cenchreae  Pansanias  saw  the  sepoU 
chral  monuments  of  the  Argires,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hjsiae.  The  remains  of 
mn  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
after  crossing  the  Erasinus  {Kephaldrt)^  are  pro- 
bably those  cf  Cenchreae;  and  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias.  [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p. 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  rh  N^  or  Skaphidaki^ 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  favour  of  this  view; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
al^ady  mentioned  near  the  Erasinus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  {Prom,  676)  —  •^vrov  Kepxy^ias 
[al.  KcTxpcJat]  p4os  hipvjis  tucpfifP  re  —  would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lema,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  spet^  is  perhaps  the  Erasinus.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  7 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  376 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol  ii. 
p.  343 ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c  p.  46 ;  Boss,  Reisen 
im  PeloponneSy  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Cormth.    [CoRnrrHUS.] 
CENDEVIA.     [Beujs.] 
CENICENSES.     [Caknicbnses.] 
CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 

(B.  (r.  V.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  Segontiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibrod,  and  Cassi,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protecti(»i  against  Cassivelaunus. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (KcWflfr),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  4),  as  a  river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point  This  may  mean  either 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.       [B.  G.  L.] 

CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.     [Cilicia.] 

CENNI  (K^oi),  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Gassius  (Ixxvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  ^rkr  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.  Reimarus  believes  them  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Chatd,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senones  (Scenni,  or  Semii)  men- 
tioned by  Florus  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certaih  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOMANI,  a  Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vii.75)  names  AulerciCenomani  [Aulerci]. 
The  position  of  the  several  peoples  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  SetM  and 
the  Loire,  The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mont;  and  the  town  of  Mom  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notida,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
dties,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesarodunum 
(Tours)  through  Subdinnum  to  Alauna  (^AUeatmie 
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h  Valoffnet);  and  the  other  runs  from  Subdinnum 
to  Mitricum,  that  is,  Autricum  (Chartres),  and  to 
Durocassio  (Dreux).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Cenomani,  Vindinum,  which  Valesius 
propoees  that  we  should  alter  to  Suindinum,  a  name 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  jdned  in  the  great  rismg  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c.  52,  under  Yercingetorix.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  five 
thousand  men  (^B.  G,  vii  75).  This  was  one  (^  the 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (Plin.  ill.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  they  formed 
a  settlement  near  Uassilia  (i/iorm^),  among  tlie 
Volcae,  this  may  indicate  the  route  that  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.l 

CENOMANI  (KcKo/x<£yoi,  Strab.  Ptol.;  TovoiiA^oi, 
Polyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padns,  between  the  Insubres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  E.  Their  territoiy 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athesis.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  territoiy  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  oou«- 
tinued  to  occupy.  (Pol.  ii.  1 7 ;  Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  history  almost  uniformly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  ref^ing  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  B.C.  225,  when  the  Bdi  and 
Insnbres  took  up  arms  against  Ronie,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  thdr  ndghbours  the  Veneti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether fhmished  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insnbres.  (PoL 
u.  23, 24, 32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a  few 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insnbres :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
been  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxii.  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  this 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  oif  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  b.  o.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  cf  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
dtizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territoiy  occupied  by  them  are 
not  veiy  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  all  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  assigns  their  cities  to  the  Insubres.  Livy 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  the  chief  dties  in 
their  territoiy.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergomnm  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  whidi  was  certainly 
a  Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213 ;  Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23 ;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (CUese),  as  separating 
them  frun  the  Insubres:  but  this  is  pnc^bly  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  namdy, 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  £.,  and 
the   Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
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|)roziiiuite1j  correct.  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
muni  and  the  Trinmpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  the  N.,  are  expreesly  deecribed  bj  Pliny  as  of 
Eaganean  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  the  Cenomanif  though  in  his  time  at 
least  onited  with  them  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  existed  uiader  the  Boman  Emj»re, 
is  more  couTeniently  given  under  the  general  head  of 
GaIOJA  ClSALPlNA.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CENTOBRrOA  (or  •Mca)^  a  city  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtibenan  War,  gave  an  occasion  for 
a  Htriking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellus  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  5).  Floras  (ii.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occurring  at  Nertobrioa.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.    [P.  S.] 

CENTRl'TES  (Ktyrpirris:  Buhtdn  Chat),  a  river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Cardnchians  iirom  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  tlieir  retreat  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nophon  {Anab.  iv.  3.  §  I)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremdy  rapid, 
with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Gentrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  Buhtdn  ChdS,  an  E. 
afi9uent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  TV/,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a  natural  barrier  between  Kurditt&n  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  166;  Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
send,  p.  78 ;  Chesney,  Exped,  EuphraL  voL  i. 
p.  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CENTRO'NES  (K4trrpa>v€s,  Strab.  p.  204).  The 
Centrones  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graioceli  and  the  Gaturiges  attempted  to  stop  Gaesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpes  Gottiae  in  b.  c.  58 
(B.  G.  i.  10)  from  Gallia  Gisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Gaesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Ctotrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
places  the  Geutrones  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Gctodurus  or  Martigny,  The  Oc- 
todurenses are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns.  Forum  Glandii  and 
Axima.  Axima  is^inne  in  the  Tarentaue  [Axima]  ; 
and  a  little  place  called  Centron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Gentronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  "  in 
Gcntronum  Alpino  tractu." 

The  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salaasi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which 
has  a  biftircatioB :  one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a  separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  witJi  other  Aljnne 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

GENTUMCELLAE  (KfyrovfuttWai,  Procop.: 
Chnta  Vecchia)f  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  milee 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  <^  the  previous 
existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot.  The  younger 
Phny  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port:  and  at  a  later  period  Rutilius  gives  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breaJcwater  or  artificial  island, 
with  a  mole  ranning  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  drcnlar 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Rutilius  calls  a  marine 
amphitheatre.  At  eadi  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  serving  for  a  lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Phn.  £p.  vL  31 ;  RutiL  IHn.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Conimod.  1 ) : 
and  by  degrees  a  town  grew  np  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  Centumcellae  was  a  large 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B.  G.  il.  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Karses.  (Id.  lb.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  contmued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens :  tiie  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civita  Veoehia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
<me  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Tngan:  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  o(»siderably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations :  the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  was  47  miles :  it  was  5  miles 
fromCastrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (D'Anville,  Anai.  Giogr.  de  Vltalie, 
p.  123  ;  Dennis,  L  c  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GENTURIONES,  AD,  a  station  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Gentenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a  road 
from  Narbo  {Narhonne),  through  Rusdno  {Castel 
or  Tour  de  RoutilUm)  and  Uliberis  {Ehe)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  {BeUegarde).  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  Illiberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5  M.  P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  sous  le  Boukuj  according  to  Walckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  Illiberris  {Tech),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  BeUegarde.  [G.  L.] 

GENTUIUPA  or  GENTUUIPI  (rh,  Yi*vr6piwa^ 
Thuc,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &c.;  Ktvroi/parai,  Ptol.:  Eth. 
K^vropmivos,  Genturipinus :  Ceniorht),  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  {Simeto), 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272: 
Ptol  iii.  4.  §  13 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93.)  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Tbucydidea,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
firom  a  very  early  period  one  of  the^oet  important. 
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cf  the  strongliolds  of  that  people.  Hence,  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  (b.c.  414),  its 
commanders  thooght  it  worth  while  to  march  with 
their  whole  force  against  Centuripa,  which  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  sabeeqnently  rendered  them  good  service  bj 
attacking  the  aoziliaries  of  the  Syracosans  on  their 
march  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Thac. 
VL  96,  yiL  32.)  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Gellias 
of  Agrigentnm,  who  was  sent  thither  as  ambassador 
by  Ids  coontiymen,  treated  the  Gentoripans  with 
contempt,  as  the  people  of  a  poor  and  insignificant 
city;  but  this  most  be  understood  only  witii  refer- 
ence to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Siculian 
cities.  (Diod.  xiii.  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  b.  o.  396,  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Centuripa,  a  despot  named 
Damon;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
duced the  city  under  his  subjection.  (Id.  xiv.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  Timoleon  it  was  governed  by  a^iother 
despot  named  Kicodemns,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Corinthian  general,  and  the  city  restored  to  liberty, 
B.  c.  339  (Id.  xvL  82) :  but  it  subsequently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Agathodes,  who  occupied  it  with 
a  garrison.  During  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centuripa,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  succeeded 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain.  (Id.  zix.  103,  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  before  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  the 
Centuripans  in  allianoe  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
whom  they  assisted  against  the  Mamertines,  and 
from  whom  they  received  a  grant  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  had 
destroyed.  (Id.  xxii.  13,  Exo.  Hoesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

But  this  allianoe  had  the  effect  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centuripa  was  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otacilius  and  Valerius  Messala.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  envoys  of  numerous  Sicilian  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Bome,  and 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centuripa  itself  must  have  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
the  finithful  ally  of  the  Romans  throughout  their 
subsequent  wars  in  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxiii.  £xc  H. 
p.  501 ;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immu- 
nity from  all  taxation:  and  so  much  bad  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy  dties  in  the  island. 
Its  citizens  amounted  to  not  less  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principally  occupied  with  agri- 
culture ;  besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itoelf 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
corn-producing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  they  o&- 
cupi^  and  tilled  a  large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  more  distant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  ^  aratores  Centnripini  **  were  the  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  thdr  chiss  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Verr,  iL  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  23.)  They  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Yerres,  and  still  more  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  Their  services 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustus,  who 
restored  their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  that  they  obtained  the  Latin  fiwdchise,  of 
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which  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  thne  of 
Pliny.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14.)  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  dtj 
declined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  Centuripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  and  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  andent  site  down 
to  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  The  modem  town  of  CeiUorbi 
has,  however,  grown  up  again  npoB  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  stmie  ruins  of  the  Roman  dty, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  walls  that  crowned  the 
lofty  and  predpitous  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  stood :  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  dstems,  thermae, 
and  other  andent  edifices.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent;  Fazell.  de  Reb,  Sic.  x.p, 
429 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  per  la  Sicilia,  p.  53.)  Nu- 
merous painted  vases  of  pure  Greek  style  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neigh  • 
bourhood.  (Biscari,  /.  c.  p.  55 ;  Ann.  d.  IntL  1835, 
p.  27—47.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  territory  of  Centuripa  as  pro- 
dudng  excellent  saffiron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  purple  colour.  (JPlin.  xxi.  6. 
s.  17,  xxxi.  7.  s.  41 ;  SoUn.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  physician  Appuleius  Celsua. 
(Scribcn.  Laig.  de  Comp,  Medic,  c.  17 1.)  [E  H.  B.] 
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CEOS  (KAttj;  Ion.  K^or;  K/a,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§  26;  usually  Cka  by  the  Latin  writers,  Plin.  iv. 
12.  S.20:  Eth.  Kcioj;  Ion.  Kifioi:  Zed),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated 
about  13  English  miles  SE.  of  the  promontory  of 
Snnium  in  Attica.  The  bland  is  14  English  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  says  that 
Ceos  was  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  four-fifths  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  {Pol  c.  9),  Ceoe 
was  originally  called  Hydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Carystus, 
having  been  frightened  away  from  the  island  by  a 
lion ;  whence  a  promontory  of  Ceos  was  called  L^n. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  legend  (Her.  xx. 
221): 

'*  Insula,  Carthads  quondam  celeberrima  Nymphis, 
Cingitur  Aegaeo,  nomine  Cea,  mari.** 

Heraclides  Pont,  further  states  that  a  colony  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  island  by  Ceos  from  Nau- 
pactus.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
lonians  (Herod.  viiL  46;  Schol.  ad  Dumye.  Per. 
526);  and  the  inhabitants  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis.     (Herod,  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceos  once  possessed  four  towns,  lulis,  Carthaea, 
Coressia,  and  Poeeessa,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coressia  having  been  transferred  to  luKs  and  thow 
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ofPoeBenatoCtfthaM.  (Strakviilp.  486;  oomp. 
Plin.  I  a) 

luus  ('IowXi'j:  Eth,  *IowXi^tijj,  *IovXiff^s),  the 
most  importaut  towa  in  Ceos,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyric  poets  Simonides 
and  Baccbylides,  of  the  sophist  Prodicns,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratns,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  oelebritj  of 
Simonides  he  was  freqoently  called  emphatically  the 
Cean;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  aUodee  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ceae  Cammae  (Carm.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Nmia  (jCann,  ii  1.  38).  lolls 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  Zea^  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulls;  the  most  important  is  a  colossal  Hon,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Heradides  Pont,  probably  has  a  reference  to  thu 
lien;  and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulls  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  "  Cean  Laws"  were  used  pro- 
verbially to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Corap. 
Pkt.  Prot,  p.  341,  Leg,  i.  p.  638;  BSckh,  ad  Min, 
p.  109.)  These  Uws  reUted  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated:-^ 

It  was  said  that  every  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  nuuntenance  lejfb  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
tc;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  'loi/Aft;  Aelian,  V,ff.  iu.  87; 
Val.  Max.  ii,  6.  §  8 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  L  c.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Ueracltdes-Pont.  (/.c.)  and 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610;  comp.  MUUer,  Aegmetica, 
p.  132). 

CoRESSiA  (Koffffiralaj  Strab.  /.  &;  CJoressus,  Plm. 
I.  c,)y  was  the  harbour  of  lulls.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  large  and 
commodious. 

Caktuaba  (KdpOaui:  Eth,  KapQwini),  was  si- 
tuated on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V  rats 
ll6kcus.  (PoL  xvL  41;  Strab.  Plin.  ILcc.;  Steph. 
B.  s-r.;  Anton.  Lib.  1 ;  Ov.  Ifet.  viL  868,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  lulls  toCeos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a  strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 
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PoKEBSSA  (lioKiitffca)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pro- 
mootoiy.    Its  ruins  are  inooosiderable  and  itiU  pre- 


serve their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  U.  oe.;  Steph. 
B.S.V.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  nf 
OMnmerce  is  the  Valonia  acorn  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercus  Aegilope),  which  is  exported  in  laige  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefort,  Travels, 
vol  i.  p.  252,  transL;  Boss,  Reiaenaufden  Griech. 
Inaebtf  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  and  especially  BrSnsted,  Bei^ 
sm  md  Unterwehmgem  in  GrUchenUmd,  voL  i., 
who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (Kc^oAoi  tucpopi  Cefalo  or  Msa- 
rata,  vulgo  ^esiirato),  a  lofty  and  well- wooded 
promontory  of  the  Begio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Bokeum 
pR.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
[Syrtes.]  Strabo  makes  it  a  little  more  than 
5000  stadia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  Ptol  iv.  3.  §  13;  Blaqui^  Letters  from  the 
MedUerroMon,  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio, 
&c  p.  61 ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  322.)     [P.S.] 

CEPHALE.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPilALLE'NIA  (KtipaWriyia,  KtipaXriwla : 
Eth,  Kt<f>aKMir,  pL  K«^>aAAf/r«,  Kf<^aAA^ms : 
Cephalonid),  called  by  Homer  Same  (l/dfiri,  Od.  i. 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  (2(^of,  IL  ii.  634,  Od  iv. 
671),  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acaruania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cepludlenia  lies  the  small  isbnd  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  alxmt  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Hom.  Od  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  th^ 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  isUnd  of  Leucas  about 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
toiy  Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  miles  from  Zacynthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Vitoardo^  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Duhato  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  ScaHoj  thb  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tomese,  the  nearest' pmnt  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
fixm  C  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
thus the  real  distance  is  only  8  miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  {Lc.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  {L  c,  according  to  Sillig's 
edition)  says  that  it  u  93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  o(  whidi  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal:  in  the  middle 
of  the  bland,  where  a  bay  extends  fiight  milis  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8  miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  conntiy.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  woiraAo^in}  {Od  iv.  67 1).  A 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  sunmiit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
fSeet,  was  called  Abkus  (ATi'os),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aenesios.  (Stnik4.  c)  From  this 
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rooantaiii,  which  is  now  oofvered  with  a  forest  of  fir- 
trees,  whence  i^  modem  name,  Elato^  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acamania,  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a  mountain 
called  Baea  (Baia)  according  to  Stephanas,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  ^ot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  pUin  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  Fitan  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
ibland,  it  could  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  Livj  (xxxvilL  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a  poor  people.  We  r«id  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (Pol. 
V.  5.)  Leake  observes  that "  the  soil  is  rockj  in  the 
mountainous  disUicts,  and  stony  even  in  the  plains; 
but  the  productions  are  generallj  good  in  their  kind, 
pyurticularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a  single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream:  the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  &il  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a  great  distress." 

The  ishmd,  as  has  beoi  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Tajdiians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Strab.  z.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cephidus,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ;  Schol.  ad  Lyoophr, 
930;  Pans.  L  37.  §  6;  Heraclid.  Pont  Fragm.  xvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  Korai.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  bland  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (//L  ii.  631,  Od,  xx.  210, 
xxiv.  355);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (ix.  28\  Scyhix 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Cephalenia  (Ke^aXi^i^/a,  with  a 
single  A),  and  places  it  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Leucas  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a  tetn^polis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalus.  (Etym.  M.  «.  v.  Kc^oAAi^yux ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  Kpdtnoi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {Od, 
XX.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc  ii.  30;  comp.  Strab. 
X.  p.  455;  Pans.  vi.  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cephallenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
(Herod,  ix.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a  large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
offering  any  resistance.  (Thuc  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Boman  wars  in  Greece  the  Cephallenians  were  op> 
posed  to  the  Romans ;  and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
against  the  island  with  a  sufficient  force,  B.C.  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  four 
months.  (PoL  iv.  6,  v.  3,  xxii.  13,  23;  liv.  xxxvii. 
13,  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cephal- 
lenia was  a  "  libera  civitas."  (PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  i\€v04pa  ical  a(rr6' 
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pofios.  (BSckh,  /fwcr.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  12)  Cephallenia  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine empire  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  a.  d. 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  exception  oif  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  Turks)  till  the  fiill  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  seven 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  the  population  was  56.447. 

Of  the  forn*  cities  already  mentioned,  Same  and 
Pboni  were  situated  on  the  east  coast,  Craitu  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  four  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  fifth  upon  C.  Seaia, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  ishmd.  These  ruins  are  <3i 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  commenced  building,  when  he  was  re- 
siding in  Cephallenia  after  bis  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  (JL  c.)  men- 
tions a  town  Cephalenia  as  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Antonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castle  of  St.  George  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Lwadhd  in  the  south-westem  part  of  the  island, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Besides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  ishmd.  On  a  peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a  fortress  called  Auo  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modem  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(xxxviiL  isy  mentions  the  Nesiotae,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  Atso  may  be  a  cor- 
raption  ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ne- 
siotae is  a  fiedse  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni,  one  of  the  members  of  theTetrapolis.  [Proni.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  TV^/So,  where 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found:  this  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (Td^s)^  a  Cephallenian 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanus.  RaJUt,  on  the 
south -eastem  coast,  prants  to  an  ancient  town  He- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  Vishdrdho  is  evidently  the 
ancient  Panormus  (ndyopfios)^  opposite  Ithaca 
(^AtUhol.  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs).  (Krusc, 
HeUatj  vol  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431,  seq.;  Leake,  Nortk«^ 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  65,  seq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (KtipaXoiZioy,  Diod.,  Strab., 
but  Kf^oXoiSlr,  Ptol.,  and  Pliny  also  has  Cepha- 
loedis:  Eth,  Cephaloeditanus :  CefcUu)^  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alaesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  sitnati<m  on 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a  b6ld  head- 
land (Ke^>a\^)  projecting  into  the  sea.  But  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydides,  who  expressly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ;  it  is  probable  that 
Cephaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a  fortress 
(iffpo^ptoy)  belonging  to  the  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refugees  after 
the  destraction  of  Himera.  its  name  first  appears 
in  histoiy  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition 
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under  Himilco,  b.  a  396,  when  that  general  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Himeraeans  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Gephaloedionu  (DiocU  ziv.  56.)  Bat 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
Dionjsius  made  himself  master  of  GephaloetUom, 
whidi  was  betrayed  into  his  hands.  (Id.  i6.  78.) 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  again  independent,  but 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Carthaginians, 
ou  which  accoont  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Agathocles,  b.  o.  807.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  In  the  First 
Panic  War  it  was  redaced  by  the  Roman  fleet  onder 
Atilios  Calatinas  and  Scipio  Nasica,  b.  o.  254,  but 
by  treachery  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  (Id.  zadiL, 
£xc  Hoesch.  p.  505.)  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ap- 
parently a  flourishing  town,  enjoying  full  monicipal 
privileges;  it  was,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  "  civitates 
decamanae  "  which  paid  the  tithes  of  their  com  in 
kind  to  the  Rrnnan  state,  and  suflfered  severely  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  52,  iii.  43.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  it  is  noticed  by  Strobo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
at  a  later  period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iil  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  92 ;  Tab.  Pent)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  to  exist  on  the  ancient  site, 
till  the  12th  centuiy,  when  Boger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
transferred  it  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position 
to  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  a 
small  but  excellent  harbour.  (Fazell.  (2e  Rd>,  Sic. 
ix.  3.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
vLiible,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  rock ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  site  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impregnable  position. 
Fazello  speiiks  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  as  well,  as  those  of  a  temple  of 
Doric  architecture,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
now  visible.  But  the  most  curious  monument  still 
remaining  of  the  ancient  ci^  is  an  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  various  apartments,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  palace  or  domestic  residence,  but 
constructed  wholly  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  style  commonly  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Rude  mouldings  approximating  to  those 
of  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
massive  blocks.  This  building,  wliich  is  almost 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
being  the  only  example  of  this  style  of  maiK>nry,  so 
common  in  Central  Italy,  wliich  occurs  in  the  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  fully  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  the  Afmali  dell* Itutituto  di  Corrispcndema 
Archeologiait  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  270 — 
287).  [E.H.B.] 
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CEPHALONE'SUS  {Kt4>ei\6vfiaos),  a  small 
island  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Achilleos  Dromos,  in 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Carcinites  Sinus,  off  the  W.  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (Plin.  iv. 
13.  8.  27;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  8).  Ammianus  Marcellinus 


erroneously  makes  it  an  inland  dty  on  the  Borys- 

thenes.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHPSSIA.     [AmcA,  p.  326,  b.] 
CEPIilSSIS  LACUS.     [BoEoTiA,  p.  411,  b.] 
CEPHISSUS  (K^aaos).     1.  A  river  of  Phods 

and  Boeotia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais.     [For 

details,  see  pp.  410 — 412.] 

2.  A  river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the  Athenian 
plain.     [See  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a  river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Eleusinian  plain.     [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A  river  of  Argolis,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Inachns.     [See  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  A  river  in  Salamis.     [Salaios.] 

CEPI  MILESIO'RUM  (K^iroi,  Krjwoi,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.;  Pomp.  MeU,  i.  19.  §  15; 
Diod.xx.  24;  Procop.  BelL  Goth.  iv.  5;  Cepi,Cepos, 
Peitt,  Tab.;  Ceppos,  Geog.  i2aoe».),  a  town  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  founded  by  the  Milesians 
(Scymn. ;  Plin.  vi.  6 J,  and  situated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Dr.  Clarke  {Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sienna  with  this  place,  and  the  remarkable 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
confirm  this  position.  Near  to  this  spot  stood  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Comosarya,  a  Queen  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  as  it  appears  from  the  inscription  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  wife  of  Parysades,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anerges  and  Astara. 
(Koler,  M^m.  tur  le  Monument  de  la  Heine  Como- 
tarye.    St.  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.B.J.] 

CERAMEICUS  (KtpantiKhs  K6\iros),  a  bay  in 
Caria  (Herod.  L  174),  now  the  gulf  o(Boudrotm,  so 
called  from  a  town  Ceramus  (K4pafxos)y  which  is  on 
the  gulf.  Strabo  (p.  656)  places  Ceramus  and  Bar- 
gasa  near  the  sea,  between  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus, 
and  Ceramus  comes  next  after  Cnidus.  D'Anville 
identifies  Ceramus  with  a  place  called  K6ram0y  but 
this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  p.  225.)  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  Ce- 
ramus on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Some  modem 
maps  place  it  on  the  north  side;  but  this  cannot  be 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  determined. 
[Baroasa.]  There  are  medals  which  are  assigned 
to  Ceramus  by  some  numismatists. 

Pliny  mentions  a  Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  as  Doris 
is  the  country  occupied  by  the  Dorian  colonies,  this 
name  is  morQ  appropriate  to  the  Cerameicus,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  Halicamassus,  and  at  the 
entrance  is  the  island  of  Cos.  Pliny's  words  are 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schoenus  and 
the  Regie  Bubassus  [Bubassus;  Caria],  he  men- 
tions Cnidus,  and  he  says  that  D^ris  begins  at  Cni- 
dus. Again,  he  says  that  Halicamassus  is  between 
the  Cerameicus  and  the  lasius:  the  Cerameicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  either  different  from  the  Sinus  Do- 
ridis, or  it  is  one  of  the  bays  included  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceramus. 
But  Pliny  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus,  Elaeus,  and  Euthene;  and  Mela  (i.  16) 
places  Euthane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  bay  between 
Cnidus  and  the  Cerameicus  Sinus :  from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Euthane  is  in  the  Sinus  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela's  Cerameicus  is  a  smaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridis.  Mela's  Littus  Leuca  is  between 
Halicamassus  and  Myndus;  and  if  this  is  Phny's 
Leucopolis,  as  we  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Cerameicus  and  the  Sinus  Doridis  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
established.  [G.  L.] 

CERAMEICUS.     [Athenae,  pp.  295, 303.] 

CE'RAMON  AGORA  (K«po^i'  dyopd),     Th« 
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poeition  of  this  place  la  doabtfal.    It  is  one  of  the 

g laces  which  Cynis  came  to  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  10)  in 
is  inarch  from  Celaenae  to  Iconiam.  After  leaving 
Celaenae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrygia  to  the  borders  of 
Mysia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cajster  can  be  determined 
[Caystri  Campus],  the  position  of  Ceramon  Agora 
may  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  (Ana  Minor^ 
^,y  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  maj  be  NE.  of  Uahak, 
"  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day:  many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  ISxdot 
pass  through  it."  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  *'and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghiediz  (Cadi),  Ushak  would  be  the  last  town 
through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountainous  and  un- 
inhabited district."  The  position  of  UsAak  seems  a 
very  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (t.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  be  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Conium,  that  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Cans  or  Carides  of  Stepba- 
nus  («.  V.  Kap(a),  *^  a  dty  of  Phrygia,"  as  it  has  been 
supposed;  for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (t.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.    [Cerameicus.] 

CETIASAE  or  CERASSAE  (K<po<r<rot),  inLydia, 
Is  mentioned  by  Nonnus  (xiii.  468)  as  a  wiue  country. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remuns  near  StrgMef  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Baoab.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a  Lydian  bishopric,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cerasae,  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (Kffxurovs :  Eth.  Ktpaaoim-ios). 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Tnpe- 
zus,  and  leaving  Trapezus,  "  they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Gerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
As  there  is  a  place  called  Keresoun  on  this  coast, 
west  of  TVe^teoiu/ (Trapezus),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerasus  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  mardied  through  a  mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a  direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  river  called  Keresoun 
J)ere  Su,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coral  la,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  (Yoros),  and 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Keresoun  or  Kerasunt  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great  Arrian*s  statement  that  Phamacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  <^  the  modem 
name  of  Phamacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modem  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Phamacia.  ItseemsthattheCerasus 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Phamacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a  dis- 
tinct place,  a  small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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mooassa;  and  Hermonassa  is  near  Trapezus.  This  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton's  portion  of  Ce- 
rasus, which  is  in  a  bay  between  Coralla  and  Hieron 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  Phamad* 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Phamacia  100  Roman 
miles  from  Trapezus,  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Ceiasus  and 
Phamacia,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Phamacia  east  of 
Cerasus.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mdifions  Cerasus,  and 
he  styles  Cerasus  and  Trapezus  "maxima  illns- 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author's  statement  applies  to  his  own 
time.  The  confusioa  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia  is  made  more  singular  by  the  &ct  of  the 
name  Keresoun  being  retained  at  Phamacia,  for 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  town  was  also  called  Cerasus,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerasuntii  occupied. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Amastris. 
[AMA8TBIS.3 

There  is  a  stoiy  that  L.  Lucullus  in  his  Mithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasus, and  that  the  fruit  was  so  called  from  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  and 
Harduin's  note.)  This  was  in  b.  a  74;  and  in  ISO 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 
A.D.  46.  [G.L.] 

CERATA.     [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 

CERAUNIXIA  (KcpovyzXia),  a  toim  of  Sam- 
nium  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Sanmite  War, 
B.  o.  31 1.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (Karapdicra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Nlebuhr  suggests  (Hist.  ofRome^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesaunia  whidi  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio 
Barbatus;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p. 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERAU'Nn  MONTES  (r^  Kepa^ia  Spn),  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  Cau- 
casus, at  its  £.  extremity;  but  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xL 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writere  call  Caucasus, 
confining  the  Utter  term  to  a  part  of  it  His  Cerannii 
are  a  chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bospomit 
till  they  meet  theRhipaean  mountains;  overhanging, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  the 
TanaTs,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  ocmtaining 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  (Volga);  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  13, 
iii.  5.  §  14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additi<»al  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  II.)  He 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spun 
which  sproftd  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  extremity,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a  continuous  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vL  9.  s.  10).  EustaUiins  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a  chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment  ad  Dion.  Periog, 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucasii  BL»  and  the 
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pari  imineduitelj  abore  Iberia  Cancastui  in  a  narrower 
sense.  (PtoL  v.  9.  §§  14,  15,  20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  name  Cenmiias 
and  the  native  Caucasus  (Katokas)  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a  somewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain;  and  that  the  more 
accurate  writers,  such  asStrabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a  specific  distinction  of  a  somewliat  arbitraiy  cha- 
racter. The  Cerannii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
great  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pass  of  Derbendj  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
MK  spurs  of  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extending  to  meet  the  Rhipaei  M.      [P.  S.] 

CERAU'KU  MONIES  (K^paOi^M  6f>ri,  Strab. 
ppu21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  et  aUbi;  Khi- 
mard)^  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Epcirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  frequent  thunder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited. (Eustath.a<ii>iof^389;  Serv.  ad  Virg.Am, 
iiL  508.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Acrocb- 
RAumi  or  AcBOCBRAUKiA,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promooUvy  (rd  JUpa  Kcpavi'ia, 
Dion  Cass.  xU.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Glotsuy  and  by  the  Italians  LmgueUa, 

The  Ceraunian  mountuns  extended  sevwal  miles 
along  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
southwards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. Hence  Horace  (^Carm,  L  3.  20)  spoiks  of 
infcuMM  scopuloa  Acrocemunia  (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  ItaL  viiL  632).  Inland  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  firontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
rannii. (Caes.  .B.  C  ilL  6;  Plin.  iiL  22.  s.  26;  PtoL 
ii.  16.  §  8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Grteoe^  toL  L 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 

CERAUSIUM.    [Ltoakus.] 

CERBALUS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iiL  1 1.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Dannians.  It  is  now  called  the 
Cervaroy  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apenmnes  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  JneuArianOy 
flows  by  Bovmo  (Vibionm),  and  after  traversing 
the  pkdn  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Camdelaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Sipontum.  Procopius  (B.  G,  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  called  Cervanum  (K€p€dpu>v)  in  Apulia, 
which  derived  its  name  firom  this  river.     [E.H.B.] 

CERBANL     [Carbae.] 

CERBERION.     [Cimmkmum.] 

CERBE'SII  (Kcp^toi),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men< 
tioned  in  a  verse  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo*s 
time.  He  mentions  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerbesius,  which  emitted  pestilential  vaponn;  but 
he  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RBIA  (KtpStia,  Kcp^fo,  Const  Porph.  de 
Them,  i.  39 ;  KtpSoia,  Kip^oia,  HierocL),  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  which  D'Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Crommyon.  Wesseling  (op.  HierocL  s.  v.  Ktp- 
€o7a)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  pUce  as  the  Cre- 
maseia  of  the  poet  Nonnns  {Diontfs,  xiiL  455 ).  (En- 
geL  Kypros,  vol.  L  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCASCRUM,  or  CERCASO'RA  (Kfpicd- 
<rwpoy,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97  ;  KtpKdurovpcL,  Strab. 
xviiL  p.  806 ;  Mela,  L  9.  §  2  :  El  Arkae),  was, 
from  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  B  town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  commercial  pomt  of  view.  Cerca- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  30*^  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobio  arm  of  tlie 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a  simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  the  Heptanomis  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commences  6  or  7  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Bain-el-Baharah.  (Ren- 
nell's  Geog.  of  Herod,  voL  ii.  p.  133.)      [W.B.D.] 

CE'RCETAE  (KtpKtrat,  Strab.  &c;  Kcpicfrtoi, 
Dion.  Perieg.  682 ;  Kcpfrcreubi,  Hellanic  fir.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Saimatia  AJsiadca,  who  occujued 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Enxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Colchb,  but  whose 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined : 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  I  c. ;  Strab.  xL  pp.  496, 497 ;  Ptd.  v.  9. 
§25 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Mela,  i.  19.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Cherkas  for  the  people^  and  Cherkatkaia,  or  Cir^ 
cassia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCrNA,  or  CERCENNA  (K4pKipa,  K4pKtm: 
Karkenah,  or  Bamlah);  and  CERCINITIS  (Kcp- 
KirtTts^  KfpKunnris :  Gherba) ;  two  isknds  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Meninx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cerdrma  being  on  the  NK  and  Cercinitis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a  mole.  Cercina, 
which  wu  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Ceroeuna  (Cercina)  622  stadia  fimn  Tacapb 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  iL  p.  123,  xviL 
pp.  831, 834;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  45;  Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
Stadiasm,  p.  456 ;  Itin.  AnL  p.  518 ;  MeU,  iL  7, 
§  7 ;  Plin.  v.  7).  Cerdna,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  conadered  a  mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Pint  Dion 
43 ;  Diod.  v.  12 ;  Pdyb.  iiL  96 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48 ; 
Hirt  BelL  A/r.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xviL  p.  831 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55.  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Ctbaunis.)        [P.  S.] 

CERCINE  (KtpKimfi,  Thucu.  98;  KtpKtrinrtop 
or  B#pic«T^ioi',  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  19:  Karadagh\ 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Stalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.l 

CERCINITIS  (KtpKunra  Xf>u^,  Arrian,  AnabA. 
ll.|3:  raJkAyno),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  Xiftym^s  rou 
"XTpvfju&ifoSy  as  it  is,  in  fiict,  nothing  noore  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  ita 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Augitas  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  firom  the 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  lake  Prabias  (Upcurds),  with  its  am- 
phibious inhabitants  who  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(v.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured 
from  Mount  Orbelus,  with  which  thej  constructed 
their  dwellings  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
Stiymonio  lake,  or  Cerdnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCrNIUM,  a  town  in  Thessalj,  near  the  kke 
Boebeis.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCOTLA.  (Kcpicwfo),  a  town  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Ptol.  t.  2).    Its  site  is  unknown.     [G.  L.] 

CEBDYXIUM.    [Amphipous.] 

CE'REA  (Kcp^,  Steph.  B.  «.  o.  B^ ;  Snid. 
#.  V,  'Piouf6s :  Eih.  K^ptdrris,  Polyb.  iv.  53.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  ftxMn  its  mention  by  Polybius 
(/.c),  and  from  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  type  as  those  of  Polyrrhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  306 ;  Hoeck,  Kreia, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.B.J.] 

CE'REAE,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastrum, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  place  seems  to  be  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE  (Kcpcdrc,  Strab. ;  Kt^^aiarm,  Plut : 
Eth.  Cereatinus),  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sora. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
by  Plutarch  Girrhaeatae,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  G.  Marius.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a  separate  mu* 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marius  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  there  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  "  Gereatini  Mariani  **  appear  among  the 
Municipia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  afifords  the  only 
cine  to  its  position ;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Gereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamari, 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and 
3  miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  andent 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Gereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marius. 
(BuU.  d.  fnst  Arch.  1851,  p.  1 1.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinum and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Gereatae. 
(fWrf.  p.  13.)  [E.H.B.] 

GEREBELLIACA  (Mutatio  Cerebelliaca),  a  sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  between 
Valentia  (^Valence)  and  Mansio  Augusta  (^Aoust). 
The  Itin.  makes  it  xii.  Bl  P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca, and  X.  from  Cerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Augusta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  Cha^teuU,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  Aoust.  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  Les  Chaberke  MorUoison,  as  the  site  of  Gere- 
beUiaca.  [G.  L.] 

GERESSUS  (K.9fnfi<r(r6s),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to 


CERNE. 

Thespiae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressos  retreated  to 
this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Paleopanaghia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 
§  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  pp.  490,  450.) 

CEHESUS.    [LiccBTAjn.] 

CERETAPA  Xrh  Ktp^rcara :  Eth.  Kcperorc^), 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  tiie  coins,  which  also  show  that  there 
was  near  it  a  river  or  fountun  Anlindenus.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  it  near  Goloesae.  [G.  L.] 

CERFE'NNIA,  a  town  of  the  Marsi,  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  jdaoed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miles  from 
Alba  Fuoensis,  and  17  from  Corfinium.  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  Holstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modem  village  of  Colt  Armeno,  where 
an  old  church  of  Sta  FeliciUi  still  betu^s  in  eccle' 
siastical  records  the  adjunct  m  Cerfenna.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imens  (now 
the  Forca  Caruso^j  which  led  fixma  thence  to  Cor- 
finium. From  an  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
stenius (Orell.  Inscr.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  constructed,  or  at  least 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Holsten.  Not  in  Clvo.  pp.  153, 
154;  D'Anville,  Anal  Giogr.  de  titalie,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fucmer  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  tdang  this  route,  see  Via 
Valkria.  ,  [E.  H.  B.] 

GERGE  (K4pyri),  a  place  in  Mysia,  mentioned 
by  Hierocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  thafc 
the  name  ought  to  be  Gerte,  as  there  is  a  place 
Kerieslek,  on  the  Rhyndacus,  where,  he  says,  that 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (Lond.  Geog.  Joum, 
vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
ruins.  [G.  L.] 

CERILLAE,  or  GERILLI  (K^piAAoi,  Strab.; 
Cerillae,  Sil  Ital.  viii.  581),  a  town  of  Bmttiuin, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Laus.  Silius  Italicns  tells  us  (/.  c.) 
that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy, 
and  is  merely  inddentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  255)  as  a  small  place  near  Laus.  It  is  also 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerelis  in 
the  Tab.  Peut.,  which  places  it  8  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Laus ;  and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
village  of  CireUa  Vecchxa^  about  5  miles  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ;  Romanelli,  vol. 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus  (^  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territory 
of  Thurinm,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles,  which 
is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GERINTHUS  (K-fipiyBos :  Eth.  KripMuts),  a  town 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near 
the  small  river  Bndorus,  said  to  have  beoi  founded 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  538 ; 
Scymn.  Gh.  576 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ;  ApoU.  Rhod. 
i.  79  ;  PtoL  iu.  15.  §  25  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (Kcpi^),  an  island  of  the  Athmtic,  off 

the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  colonized  in 

the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  great 

emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  ii;^e  with  W.  AJfrica. 
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It  lay  in  a  bay,  3  clays'  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  the  river 
Lixus;  was  abont  5  stadia  in  circuit;  and  was 
reckoned  by  Hanno  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  Pillars  were  from  Carthage ;  and  as 
being  in  a  straight  line  with  Carthage  (fror*  tifBb 
Kctroi  Kapxri^6pos)j  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  same  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  K.  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Uanno, 
p.  3)  Scylox  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions :  it  seems  to  be  the  Lixus 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7  days'  voyage  from  the 
promontory  Soloels,  and  12  days'  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ;  he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigable 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
weed (but  Hanno  advanced  much  further).;  and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripL  pp  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  places  it 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  Aelhiopia  (217—219):— 

'El'  a  fjivxoiet 

atrrf  4ir*  'Aiccoy^  iru/idriys  waph  r^fxwta  Kcpnjr. 

Polybius  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Mauretania,  over  against  M.  Atbis,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Piin.  vi.  31.  s.  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  5®  long,  and  23<^  40^ 
N.  lat.,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  Subus. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  33 ;  comp.  §  5.)  Diodonu,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
lake  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Cenie 
a:s  an  island  and  city  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Diod.  iii.  54 ; 
comp.  Palaephat.  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  order  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  for  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discu'^sed  by 
modem  geographers ;  and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Hanno's  voyage  turns  very  much  upon  it  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Gosselin  and  Kennell. 
Tlie  former,  wlio  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  Nun,  in  about  28°  N.  hit., 
identifies  Cerae  with  Fedallahy  on  the  coast  of  FeZj 
in  about  33®  40'  N.  lat.,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  far  N.  Major  Rennell  places  it  as  far  S.  as 
Arpuin^  a  little  S.  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco^  in 
about  20°  5'  N.  lat  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intermediate  potdtiun  of  AffodtTj  or  Santa 
CruZf  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^  just  below  C.  Gkir^ 
the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30°  20'  N.  hit.  A  sound  decision  is  hardly 
possible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  in  favour  of  Rennell's  view.  (Rennell,  Geo- 
grapktf  of  Herodotus^  sect  26,  vol  ii.  pp.  415,416, 
419^-423 ;  Heeren,  Researches,  rfc.,  A/ricttn  Na- 
tions, vol.  i.  app.  V.  pp.  497—500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERO'NES  (K4p<atf€5),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidil, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Greones ;  the  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidinm  ( =«  Mm  of 
Cantyre).  Parts  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyleshirt 
are  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.         [K  6.  L.] 

CERRETA'NI  (Kf^^ow/,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162 ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  657;  KefJ^irarof,  Ptol.  u.  6.  §  69),  a 
■mall  people  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  in  the  valleys 
00  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
▼alley  of  the  river  SicoRis  {Segre),  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Cerdagne,  They  were  of  Iberian 
race,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  curing  of  hams, 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  large  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U.  cc. ;  Mart.  xiiL 
54 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AusBTANi  and  N.  of  the  Ileboetes  (Ptol.;. 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Augustani  (Plin.  iii.  3.  8.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brachyle  of  Stephanns  Byz.  s.  v.  Bpax^^rf)  is  Julia 
Libyca  ('lovX^a  AISvko),  near  Puigcerda,  (l^larc 
Ifisp.  p.  59 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol  v.  p.  10,  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27 ;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt  I  p.  427i)  [P.  S. 

CEBSUS  (Kcporos,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  4). 
[Amanus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.    [Celtiberia.] 

CERTaNIUM,  or  CERTaNUS  (Kcfwi^ioF, 
Krpr«K(Js),  a  pUce  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttiom  and  Ataraeus.  It  has  been  coi\jec- 
tured  that  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  {Kvr^ifiov)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  s.  v.  Kvr^vtov).  But  Cjrtonium 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia;  and  Xenophon's 
Certonus  b  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  \Cervera),  a  jliact  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Voesios, 
'*  between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  arePortus 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a  temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia."  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cervera  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a  cape  north  of  Cap  Creux,  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  l>'rance,  but  tnelongs  to  CatO' 
Ionia.  [G.L.] 

CERYCEIUM.    [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.] 

CERYKEIA  {Ktpwiia,  Scyl.;  Kcpm'a,  KepwWa, 
Kfpavfia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Kopcivfta, 
Kopc6i^,Steph.B. ;  KvpJivla^txQcX. ;  Kvpi}i'eia,Const. 
Porph.;  Ktvvpctc,  Nonnus ;  Corineum,  Plin. ;  Cerinea, 
Pent.  Tab. :  Eth.  K^pvy'trnt,  Ktpovirrjs),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8  M.P.  from  Lapethus 
{Pent.  7ab.).  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a  bound  coast  as  that  of  the  £. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  id  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilkon,  die  Kreute,  vol.  vi.  p.542.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Italians  Cerine,  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  8<xne 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti,  Fto^',  vol.  i. 
p.  1 16;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

CERYNEIA  (K(p(/y«(a,  also  Ktpvyia,  Ktpav^la, 
Kcpa^vf lo,  &c. :  Eth.  Ktpwtift ;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Sch weigh,  ad  Pol  ii.  41 ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  XV.  48;  and  Gnvkurd,  ad  Strab.  vol  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Kcp^i'cia,  the 
latter  Ktpawla'),  a  town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Acliaean  cities,  though  it  after* 
wards  became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  popuUtion  was  increased  by  a  large  body  of 
Mycenacans,  when  the  UUter  abandoned  their  dty  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryneia  ii  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  revival  in  b.c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  was  chosen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  upon  Aegium. 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a  lofty  height,  W.  oi  the 
river  Cerynites  (Bokhusia),  and  a  little  S.  of  Helice. 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Pol. 
it  41,  43;  Pans.  rn.  6.  §  I,  iy^5.  §  5;  ^irab* 
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p.  387 ;  Boblaye,  Rtcherchet^  ^.,  p.  25 ;  Leake, 
Pelopomesiaeaj  p.  388.)  Tbeophrastos  stated  that 
Itie  wine  of  Geiyneia  produced  abortion.  (Theophr. 
HisL  PlanL  ix.  20;  comp.  Athen.  p.  31;  Aelian, 
F.jy.xiii.  6.) 

CERYNITES.    [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.    [Akkvacab.] 

CESERO  or  CESSERO,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectoeages 
(PtoL  ii.  3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Arelate  (Arks)  to 
Narbo  (Narbonne),  The  distance  from  Ceesero  to 
Baeterrae  (^Beeiera)  is  12  H.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Ces- 
sero  corresponds  to  <$^.  Tiberi  on  the  rirer  HiraulL 
D'Anville  shows  that  the  monasterj  of  St.  Tiberi  is 
called  Cesarion  in  a  document  of  a.  d.  867.  As  the 
place  was  <xi  the  river,  this  explains  the  &ct  of  its 
being  named  in  the  AnUmine  Itan.  "Araura  sive 
Cessero.'*  [G.  L.] 

CESTRINE  (Kwrpimi,  Thuc.Paua.;  K«rTp*w'a, 
Steph.  B.  f.  V.  Kofifiavia;  Ktm-pioj  Steph.  B.  «.  v. 
Tpota\  a  district  of  Epeims  in  the  south  of  Chaonia, 
separated  from  Thesprotia  bj  the  river  Thjamis. 
(Thuc  i.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Gestrinus,  son  of  Helenns  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Gammania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  §  1,  ii.  23.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kofifiavia.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Gestria 
by  PUny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  the 
Trojan  colony  of  Helenus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TpottL) 
The  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  PaUd  Venetia,  near  the  town  of  Fiiidtet.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Gestiinio 
oxen.  (Uesycb.  f .  v.  Kwrpwucol  Bots ;  Schol.  ad 
Arittoph,  Pac  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis< 
trict  were  called  Kwrprjpoi  by  the  poet  Rhianus 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Xcwvoi),  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
yoL  iv.  pp.  73, 175.) 

GESTRUS  (Kfirrpos),  a  river  of  Pamphylia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  57 1 ). 
The  course  of  the  Gestrus  is  be^een  that  of  the 
Gatarrhactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ;  and  it  is  east 
of  the  Gatarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Perge, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a  navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Gestrus  is  300  ft  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15  ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  **  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water.**  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
Violent  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  Stiabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
thin  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  (Asia  Minor^  p.  194) 
names  it  the  AksUj  apparently  on  the  authori^  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  {Asia  Minor ^  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

GETAEUM.    [Taprobank.] 

GETA'RIA  (Krrrapla,  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §4:  Eth. 
Getarinus),  a  small  town  of  3icily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  due  to  its 
positioD,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panormus  and  Drepanum,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazello  and  Gluver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  ScupeUo  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  CatUUa- 
mare;  but  if  the  river  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  intmediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
JaHf  or  Fiati^  tlie  position  suggested  for  Getaria  is 
untenable.    Us  name  was  probabl|y  derived  from  its  I 
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bdng  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  hence 
we  ^ould  probably  read  Getariui  fur  Gitarini  in 
Gicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  former  tells  us  it 
was  a  very  small  town,  though  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  among  the 
stipendiary  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic  Verr.  iiL  43; 
Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GETIS  or  GITIS.    [Galtcadnub.] 

GETIUM,  a  Roman  municipium  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Getius,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Aiit  p.  234;  Gruter, 
Irucript.  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  Aelia  Getiensis.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.    [L.  S.] 

GFTIUS  MONS(K^iov  6pot:  Kohlenberg),  a, 
mountain  of  Koricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  1,  15.  §  1),  extending 
from  Aem(Hia  to  the  Danube,  and  terminating  on 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

GETIUS  (K>|tiok),  a  branch  of  the  Caicua,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  "  Pergamum, 
which  the  Selinus  ilo^vs  through,  Getius  flows  by, 
descendmg  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strabo  (p.  6 1 6) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Getion,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  foils  into  another  like  torrent,  then 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Gaicus.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Gaicus  on  the  right  bank;  but  Strabo's  river 
must  &11  into  t^e  Gaicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Geteii  (Kirrcibi),  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Geteii  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  52 1 ) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

GETOBRFGA.    [Gaktobrix.] 

GEUTRONES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Gaesar 
(B.  G.  V.  39)  as  subject  to  the  NerviL  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  position  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEVELUM,  a  phu»  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Noviomagns  (^Nyme- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  {TongenC).  It 
is  phu^  between  Noviomagns  and  Blariacimi  {Ble- 
rick)y  both  well  known  positions.  D'Anville  sup- 
poses that  the  poeition  of  Gevelum  may  be  Kuik  on 
the  MaoM^  though  he  admits  that  the  distance  from 
Nymegen  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Clevesbwrg  as  the  spot  [G.  L.] 

GEVENNA.     [GBBBSfNA.] 

GHA'BALA  (Xa«cUa,  PtoL  v.  12.  §  6),  a  city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Gabalaca,  and  makes  the  capital  of  the  countr}'. 
[Albania.] 

GHABO'RAS  (Xa€(&pas,  PtoL  v.  18.  §3;  PUn. 
XXX.  3;  GuABUBA,  Procop.f.P.iL  5;  Aborrhas, 
*A€6^Sf  Strab.  xvL  p.  747;  2^im.  iiL  13;  Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  3,  xxiiL  5  ;  AIburas,  'ASo^pas^  laid. 
Ghar.  p.  4),  a  large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  M.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Nisibis, 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Giroesium  {Kerke- 
iiah).  Its  present  name  is  Khabur,  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  differently  spelt,  the  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  di£|erent  at^ 
pirates.  Prooop.  ({.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  river  of 
importance,  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julia;  us 
crossed  it  ^^  per  navalem  Aborae  pontem."  Stnibo 
describes  it  as  near  the  town  of  AnthemuKia. 
Bochart  coi\jectured  that  the  Ghaboras  is  the  same 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  {Anab,  i.  4.  §  19); 
but  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  is 
probable  [Araxes,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  upon 
reconsideration,  to  reject  the  conjecture,  mnce  the 
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distance  between  ThapeacoB,  where  Cjnis  carassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  Anzesyis  ranch  greater 
than  between  Thapsacns  and  the  riyer  Chaboras. 

The  Chaboru  is  M  by  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
classical  writers.  These  are,  the  Sgibtus  (Procop. 
de  AecUf.  ii.  7),  the  Cobdbs  (Ibid,  ii  2),  and  the 
Mtodonius  (Julian.  Or.  i.  p.  27). 

Ptolemj  (v.  18.  §  6)  mentions  a  town  called 
Chabora  (Xo^pa),  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
places  near  Nioephorion,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  Simocat  (iv.  10) 
mentions  *A€op4»y  ^poiptov^  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  same  place.  [ V.] 

CHADrSIUS  (XaSfcTiot)  or  CHADISU  (Plin. 
▼i.  3),  a  river  of  Pontns.  There  was  also  a  town 
Chadisia  (XoSurla:  Etk,  Xxaicrm).  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Stephanus  (#.  v,  XoSurfa),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia as  a  city  of  the  Leucosyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padooiaus;  and  he  says,  **the  plain  Themiscyra 
extends  from  Chadisia  to  the  Thermodon."  Menip- 
puSjinhisPeriplusof  thetwoPonti,al8oquoted  by  Ste- 
phanus, says:  "  from  the  Lycastus  to  the  village  and 
river  Chadisius  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadisius 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia."  The  Lycastus  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amisus  (5afiwtm),  and  Hamilton 
^(^  Researches f  fc,  voL  i  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
Afers  Irmaky  a  river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  ni  the  Acropolis  of  Amisus.  The  Chadisius 
cannot  be  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Lycastus  to  the  Chadisius,  according  to  Arriau, 
iH  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisus 
to  the  Lis  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
neems  to  have  followed  Menippns,  but  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arrian.  [G.  L.] 

CHAERONEIA  (Xoipcii'tia  :  Eth.  Xaipw%vi, 
fern.  Xaupuvisi  Adj,  7^p«vuc6s:  Kdpuma)^  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  near  the  Cephissus,  upon  the 
borders  of  Phocis.  The  town  itsdf  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance ;  but  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
naturally  rendei-ed  it  the  scene  of  militaiy  operations, 
since  it  stood  in  a  small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
accordingly  would  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
roneia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
by  a  high  projecting  rock,  which  form^,  in  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petnchus  or  Petrochus  (JlirpaxoSy  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§  6 ;  nirpotxof,  Pint.  SuU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  frtnn  Chaeron,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutaroh,  built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
had  previou:>ly  &ced  the  west.  (Paus.  iz.  40.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Plut.  de  CuriosU.  1.) 

Chaeroneia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Ame.  (Hom.  IL  iL 
507.)  [Arne,  Ko.  2.1  In  the  historical  period  it 
was  dependent  upon  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  iv.  76). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  447.  Chaeroneia  had 
previously  been  in  the  bands  of  the  party  fiivourable 
to  tbe  Athenians;  but  having  been  seized  by  the 
oppoeite  party,  Tolmides,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Athenian  force,  marched  against  it.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Boeotians  at  Cnoneia,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
In  consequence  of  this  battle,  the  Athenians  lost  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  for  a  short  time  exer- 
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dsed  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc  i.  1 13;  Died.  xiL  6.)  In 
B.  c.  424  a  plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Boeotian  forosc 
(Thuc.  iv.  75, 89.)  In  the  Phodan  war  Chaeroneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarohus,  the 
Phodan  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Phalaecus.    (Diod.  xvi.  33,  39.) 

A  celebrated  battle  was  fought  at  Chaeroneia 
on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c.  338,  in  which  Philip, 
by  defeating  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Of 
the  detttls  of  this  battle  we  have  no  account,  but 
an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  remains.  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  §  10)  and  Strebo 
(ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  Tbebans 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia  ;  and 
the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulchre  was 
surmounted  by  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
tbe  Tbebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  b  marked 
by  a  tumulus  about  a  mile,  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  Kapuma^  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
towards  Orchomenus;  but  when  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  tbe  lion  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  A  few  yeare  ago,  however, 
the  mound  of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a  colossal 
lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior. 
"  This  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed 
in  detached  masses  about  the  sides  and  in^rior  of 
the  excavation,  may  still  be  said  to  exist  nearly 
in  its  original  integrity.  It  is  evident,  fiom  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  fragments,  that  it  was  composed  from 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  although  not  cer- 
tainly of  so  many  as  its  remains  now  exhibit.  .  .  . 
This  lion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the  better  days  of 
Hellas  —  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus 
of  Marathon — the  identity  of  which  is  beyond 
dispute."    (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fought  at  Chaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  in  b.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a  long 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
SulL  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagacity.  Mount  Thurium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  stmmiit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Chaeroneia ;  and 
the  torrent  Morius,  below  Mount  Thuriiun,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt  Hedylinm  from 
Mt  Acontium. 

Chaeroneia  continued  to  exist  under  the  Boman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  tbe  birth- 
phice  of  Plntarchy  who  spent  the  later  yeare  of  bis 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Chaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowere,  which  were  used 
as  a  remedy  against  pain.  (Paus.  ix.  41.  §  6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpuma.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  plain ;  but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  projecting  rock  akeady 
described ;  and  on  the  face  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghfa,  in  the  village,  are  several 
remains  of  andent  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the 
latter  we  learn  that  Serapis  was  worahipped  in  the 
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town.  Paosanias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deitj ;  but  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  and  which  was  coasidered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  bf  the  god  Hephaestus.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Cephitisus.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Thermodon,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
Ihcir  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (PluL  Dem.  19  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  IL  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  m  GriecJienland,  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XtUo,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Cualonitis,  a  name  which  b 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  oiUolwan  (XoAwwrij, 
Strab.  xi.  pp^  529,  736 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1015 ; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30 ;  KaX«i'7T<j,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Chala  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagros. 
Diodoms  (xvii.  110)  rehites  that  Xerxes,  on  liis 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a  colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  called  from  their 
native  town  Cvlonab  (KiKvvai).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Hdvxm 
river.  Chalk  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  but  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.] 

CHALAEUM  (X<£Aa«oi';  in  PtoL  Ui.  15.  §3, 
XaA«6s :  Eth.  XoAoior),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  the  borders  of  Phocis.  Leake 
places  it  at  Lamdki.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi:  it  is  not  improbable  that  be  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi,  (Thuc  iii.  101 ;  Uecataeus,  ap.  Stepk. 
a.  V. ;  Phn.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTRA  (^XafJurrpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XoKiirrprj,  Herod,  vii.  123;  XoAa/trrpa,  Plut. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  §  17,  xxxi.  10.  §  46).  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Thermaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  month  of  the 
Axios,  which  belonged  to  the  Thradans  and  pos- 
sessed a  harbour.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt  308.)  After- 
wards the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remains  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  Kulakid.  (Tafel,  Thes- 
saJon,  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.B.J.] 

CHALCE'DON  (XoAinySfiSv:  Eth.  XaXKri^6yiot 
or  XaXic(5€i}(),  "  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pcmtus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,**  as  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  XaAinyScii')  describes  it ;  and  a  colony  of  the 
Megareis.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedon  was  called  Chalce- 
doma.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  frvm  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urins  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tus  to  Chalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  nanie  written  KoAx^Swi', 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  io  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 


CHALCEDON. 

The  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  15),  oat  Roman  mile,  which 
b  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  whicii 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  what  points  these  different  measurements  were 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chrysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  p(nnt  in  Constantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  miCit 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  o(  Scutari,  perhaps 
more;  and  the  distance  from  Clialccdon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chrysopolis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a  village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  dde  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not.  It  is  stated  that  the  modem 
Greeks  give  to  tho  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
Chalkedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-Kioi.  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantium,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Megabazus  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  founders  of  Chalcedon  , 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  years  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  Chalcedon 
(Eustathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalci.^. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  nametl 
Procerastis,  a  name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it:  then  it  was  named  Colpusa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably ;  and  finally 
Caecomm  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  why  Megaliazus 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Chalce- 
don. Strabo  (p.  320)  observes  that  the  shoals  of  the 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Enxine  through  the 
Bosporas,  are  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a  great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a  story  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a  position  opposite  to  tlie 
blind ;  the  bhnd  being  the  settlers  from  Megara,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a  better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  ha.s  a 
like  stoiy  about  the  pelamys  being  frighten^  fVnni 
the  Asiatic  shore;  and  Tacitus  (^Arm.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybius 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &c.). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a  flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo,  which  had  an  oracle. 
Stratx)  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  ex|>edi- 
tion,  the  architect  constmcted  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Chalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chalcedonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.  3 19, 563)  is  the  temple  of  ZeusUrius  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chaloedon  therefore  occupied 
the  Asiatic  side  <^  the  Bosporus.    Strabo^  after 
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Fpt-akinp  of  Chalcedon  and  Chrysopolis  and  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Chalcedonii,  adds,  '^  and  the  oountiy  has, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
contains  small  crocodiles:  then  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Chalcedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  a  part 
of  the  Propontis."  According  to  this  the  Chalce- 
donii  had  once  the  bay  of  Astacos,  wliich  is  very 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astacos,  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
frareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrapt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
they  had  more  than  the  mxth  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astacos.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darios  (v. 
26).  When  Lamaohos  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Calex  in  Bithynia  (B.a  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a  flood  in  Uie  river,  be  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Tbocyd  iv.  75),  which  most  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  Har- 
most  (Plot.  Alcib.  c.29) ;  bot  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  retom  of 
the  Ten  Thoosand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  vii.  1 ,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon  was  included  in  the  limits  c£  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  onder  the  testament  of  Kicomedes,  b.  c. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded  to 
the  place  for  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  bomt  foor  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thoosand 
KoHians  lost  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(.\ppian.  Mithrid.  71;  Pint  LticulL  S.)  Under 
the  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free  city.  The 
bituatiou  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes 
the  Persian  in  A.  d.  616,  and  "  a  Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  tlie  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople.** (Gibbon,  Decline,  <jfc.  c.  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  lia  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  smne  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it  (Amm. 
Marc  xxxi.  1 ,  and  the  notes  of  Valesius.) 

This  pkce  is  noted  fur  a  General  Council,  which 
was  held  here  a.  d.  451.  [G.  L.] 
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COIN   or  CUALCEDON. 

CHALCERITIS.     [Aretias.] 

CHALCE'TOB  (XaAx^wp:  Eth,  XaXKin<^p)y 
a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmos,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  Ku- 
romus  and  the  Chalcetores,  that  is,  the  people  of 


Chalcctor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  pasaage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Chalcetor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chaloetora;  hot  the  form  Xaktairdpwu 
(Strab.  p.  636^  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groakord.TVofw^ 
ofStr(Aof  vol.  iiL  p.  55). 

Ste]^anns  has  a  place  Chalcetoriom  in  Crete 
(«.  9.  Xa\Kfrr6ptov);  oidess  we  shoold  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CUALCU  or  CHALCE  (XoAjcc^  XaA«c/a, 
XdXxri:  Eth.  Xa\Klrris  and  XahKouos,  Steph.  «.  v. 
XdXxri:  Ckalki),  a  small  island,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telos  and  400  from  Carpathns,  and  aboot 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  harboor 
(Strab.  p.  488;  Plin.  v.  31),  Thncydides  who  men- 
tions the  island  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  c.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponne»ian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
to  Chalce  as  a  more  convenient  phice  than  Coe  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from.  Leake 
(Jna  Hfmor,  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  foond 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  island  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.     [Chalcitis,  No.  2.J 

CHALCPDICE  (ii  Xa?Mtiuti},  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§11;  Eth,  and  Adj.  XoAicidfvs),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Cissus  (Khortiatet),  between  the 
•Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  jnxmgs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  hitter  the  mobt 
westerly.  The  peninsuU  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Ml  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sva  precipitously 
to  ^e  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  and 
clothed  wi^  forests,  which  leave  only  a  few  spots 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sith(mian  peninsula  (^lOwvia  :  Longos),  is  also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (IlaAA^vi;  :  Kassdndhrd), 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  wait 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybemaean. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequeme 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Croesaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageiiiis,  colonics  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalcidian  settlers 
fh)m  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7th  century  B.C., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone;  from  thence  they  extended 
then:  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdcmia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  from  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  golf  (A^«roro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  ganisoned  01}iithtts,  andgave  up  the  pkce 
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to  the  Chakidians.  We  find  the  Boitiaet  joined,  on 
two  oocuions,  with  the  Chaicidians  as  allies  (Thuc. 
i.  65,  ii.  79),  and  one  of  their  silver  coins  with  the 
legend  BorrtoMif  is  precisely  similar,  both  in  type 
and  fabric,  to  those  of  the  Chalddians,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (comp.  Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70).  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiocas,  the 
Chalddians  made  war  upon  Uie  Athenians  who  held 
Potidaea  and  other  towns  in  their  neighboorhood, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than  one  engagement 
(Thuc  ii.  79).  Brasidas  was  indebted  to  theur  co- 
operatioD  for  hb  first  successes  (Thuc.  iv.  83),  and 
it  was  to  his  expedition  into  Thrace  that  the  Chal- 
ddian  republics  owed  tJieir  final  independence. 
(Thuc  V.  18.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  oomplamts  of  the  Apollooians  of 
Chalddioe  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
an  army  against  Olynthus,  which,  after  losing  two 
of  its  commanders,  succeeded  in  the  4th  campaign 
(b.  a  379)  in  redndng  the  dty  to  subo^on 
(Xen.  HeU.  v.  8).  The  history  of  Chalddice,  after 
the  supremacy  which  Olynthus  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,   follows   the   fortunes  of  that  dty. 

[0LTKTHU8.1 

Ptolemy  (J.  c.)  divides  the  whole  peninsuU  into 
two  parts,  Chalcidice  and  Paralia  (for  so  the  word 
which  appears  as  Parazia  in  the  printed  copies 
should  be  read).  Paralia  contained  all  the  ma- 
ritime country  between  the  bay  of  Tlieesalonica, 
and  Derrhis,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia:  thus  the  W. 
roast  of  Sithonia  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  in  the  Strymonic  gulf  as  far  N.  as  Bro- 
miscuB,  with  the  exception  of  Stageira. 

An  account  of  the  diflferent  Chalcidlan  towns  will 
be  found  under  the  separate  heads ;  beginning  from 
the  W.  they  are  Aeheia  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Thermaic  gulf, 
GiGOHUS,  Antioonkia  and  Pottoaea.  Between 
these  towns  lay  the  territory  called  Crossaba.  In 
Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Saxe,  Mende,  Scione, 
Therambos,  Aeoe,  Nbapolis,  Aphytis,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  Mectberna,  Sermtle,  Galepsus,  Toronb, 
Sartb,  Sinous,  Piix>rus,  Assa,  all  or  roost 
of  them  of  Chalddlan  origin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  in  the  interior  of  Chalddice  lay 
Oltutiius,  Apoltx)Nia,  Scolus,  Spartolus, 
Anoeia,  Mia^orCts  or  Miloorus.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountam  ridge  which  ends 
in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thradan  and  Pelasgic 
settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
few  Chalddians,  while  the  inhabitants  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hdlenic  [Athos.]  Near  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  jdns  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  coast  of  the  Strymonic  gulf  were  the 
considerable  towns  of  Sane,  Acanthus,  Staokira 
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and  AitGir.rs,  all  coUinies  from  Andros,  to  which 
may  be  added  Stratonicb,  Bromucus,  and  Ark- 
THU8A.  (Grote,  HitL  of  Greece^  vd.  iv.  p.  31  ; 
Leake,  IVw.  m  Northern  Greece,  vd.  iil;  Griese- 
bach,  Reieen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6—1 6.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DICE,  a  district  of  Syria.   [Chalcis.] 

CHALCIS,  in  Syria.  1.  The  chief  dty  of  Chal- 
cidice, one  of  the  ten  pditical  divisions  of  N.  Syria. 
(Ptol.  V.  15.)  It  was  situated  53  M.  P.  firam  Antioch 
(Pent rod.)  and  18  M.P.  from  Beroea  {AwUmJtim.). 
The  Peutinger  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  M.P.  frvm 
the  hater  place,  while  Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  12)  gives 
the  distance  as  84  stadia.  Both  these  statements 
are  incorrect,'as  KUmitrin  is  about  12  English  miles 
from  Aleppo  (Pococke,  TVor.  voL  iu  p.  217 ;  Abli-l- 
fMa,  Tab.  Syr,  p.  119.)  The  Hamath  Zobah  which 
was  taken  by  Solomon  (2  Ckron,  vili.  3)  has  been 
identified  with  Chalcis  (^RosenmQller,  Handbueh  der 
Btbl.  Alt.  Vd.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  260),  and  the  "  salt  vale" 
where  David  conquered  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 
when  he  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates, 
is  in  all  probability  the  lake  and  marsh  of  Jabui  or 
Sahakkahf  which  in  winter  occupies  a  space  to  the 
E.  of  KitmiiHny  extending  for  about  12  iniMs,  with 
a  breadth  varjring  firom  3  to  6  miles.  The  powerful 
evaporation  of  the  summer  heat  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize, and  a  white  coarse-grained  salt  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  over  the  whde  surface.  (Chesney, 
Ea^)e<L  EwpkraL  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Thomson,  Biblioth, 
Sctcr.  vd.  V.  p.  470;  comp.  Winer,  Real  Wort,  Buch, 
8.  V.  Aram,)  In  a.  d.  542  the  town  of  Chalcis  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Chosroes  (Procop.  /.  c; 
Gibbon,  Ded,  and  FaUy  vd.  viiL  p.  315;  lie  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  vol  ix.  p.  24;  comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

2.  Ad  Belum.  Pliny  (v.  23.  §  19)  speaks  of  a 
dty  of  this  name  in  the  district  Chalddene,  which 
he  describes  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syria.  The 
Chalcis,  XoKxlt  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753),  was  a  city 
and  district  subject  to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mcnnaeus, 
who  held  besides  the  dty  of  Hbuopolis  (Bdalbec), 
the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  r^oo  of 
Ituraea,  Josephus  expressly  describes  it  as  under 
Mount  Lebanon  (Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  4,  P.  J.  i.  9.  §  2). 
It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Chalcis  S.  of  Aleppo, 
but  the  statement  of  Josej^us  (comp.  Antiq,  xiv. 
3.  §  2;  Reland,  PalaetL  p.  315)  shows  that  ite  po- 
sition must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptdemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  first  Lysanias;  whose  pos- 
sessions after  his  murder  by  Antony  were  farmed  by 
Zenodorus.  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xv.  10.  §  1,  B.  J.  i.  20. 
§  4.)  In  A.  D.  41  Claudius  bestowed  Chalcis  on 
Herod,  a  brother  of  the  dder  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
bis  death  in  a.d.  48  his  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippa  (B.  J*,  ii.  12.  §  1).  Ho 
held  it  four  years,  and  watt  then  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  the  provinces  of  Batanaea,Trachonitis, 
Abilene,  and  others  (^Antiq.  xx.  7.  §  1).  Afterwards 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  firom  his 
cousin  Agrippa  II.,  and  in  a.  d.  73  was  still  dyna«t 
of  the  district  (B.  J.  vii.  7.  §  1).  During  the  rdgn 
of  DomiUan  it  appears  to  have  become  incorpomted 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  dty  to  have  reodved 
the  additional  name  of  Fhivia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ili. 
p.  263 ;  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der  Him,  Alter,  p.  1 8 1 ; 
Noris.  de  Epoch,  Syro^Mae.  (c.  ix.  §  3.) 

The  town  of  Chalds  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where m  the  BUkA'a,  probably  S.  of  Bdalbec,  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  reference  to 
the  dte  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its 
position  may  be  at  or  near  ZahU,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  which  at  the  villaffe  of  Heum  Nieha,  are 
smne  remarkable  remains  (comp.  Cheeney,  Exped, 
Eupkrat.  ToL  i.  p.  472).  Or  perhaps  at  Majdd 
AnjoTy  where  Abti-l-fi$da  {Tab,  Syr.  p.  20)  speaks  of 
great  miw  of  hewn  stones.  (Robinson,  Biblioth. 
Saer,  vol  r.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCIS  (XoKKis :  Eih,  XaJ^Ot^s,  Chalci- 
densis).  1.  {'EgripOj  Negropant)f  the  chief  town 
of  Euboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Boeotia  bj  the  narrow  strut  of  the  Enripns,  which 
is  at  this  spot  only  40  yards  across.  The  Euripns 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait  This  rock  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a  square  castle;  a  stone  bridge,  60  or  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotiain  shore  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  about  35  feet 
long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Euboean  coast 
In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  bridge 
also  connected  Ghakis  with  the  Boeotian  coast 
The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 
rock  is  veiy  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  depth ;  but  the  chimnel  between  the  rock 
and  Chalcis  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinary 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequ^tly  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common 
account  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  day, 
and  seven  times  in  the  night;  but  Livy  states  that 
there  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
flax  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  —  a  phaenomenon 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 
from  the  mountains.  (Strab.  x.  p.  403 ;  Mela,  ii. 
7;  PKn.  ii.  97;  Cic.  de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  10;  liv. 
xxviii.  6.) 

An  intelligent  modem  traveller  observes  that 
"  at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge  of  about 
1  ^  feet;  but  wluit  is  most  singular  is  tiie  fact,  that 
vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  diauging  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four 
to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months'  observation,  in  which 
the  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity .** 
{Petmif  Cyclopaedia^  vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

ChaJcis  was  a  dty  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  firom  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic 'colony  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandorus,  the  son  of 
Erechtheus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447 ;  Stgrmn.  Ch.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  {IL  ii.  637.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Cothos  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  h  c.)  Chalcis 
soon  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  almost  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  cok>nies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of 
tlie  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice  between  the  Thermaic  and  l^gitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cities  which 
it  founded  in  th'is  district.  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Cumae  in  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
founded  as  early  as  B.  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Aeolians  of  Cume  and  the  Eretrians.  Bhegium 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tauromenium  and 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Chal- 
cidian  colonies. 

Daring  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  govern- 
ment of  Chalcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Hippobotae  (*I«wotf^af,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  'Ivwe/f  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vl  100;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447  ;  Plut  Perid.  23  ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  vi.  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Lelantnm,  which  lay  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  plain  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  cities 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
and  Miletus,  took  part  (Thac.  i.  15 ;  Herod,  v. 
99;  Spauheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289;  Hermann,  in 
RhemimiheM  Mtueum^  vol  i.  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peiaistratidae 
firom  Athens,  the  Chalcidians  joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Chalcidians  in  a  decisive  battie,  and  cKvided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  clemchs  b.  c.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  possessions 
when  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)-  iUter  the 
Persian  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under' 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Pekiponnesian  war.  In  b.  o.  445,  Chalcis 
joined  the  other  Eubooans  in  their  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  island  was  speedily  recon- 
quered by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Chalcis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
dty.    (Plut  Per.  23.) 

In  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  c(nistraction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Chalddians  built  a  mole  from  either  shore, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a  single 
ship:  and  fbrtafjring  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Chalcis 
was  now  independent  for  a  short  time ;  but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a  portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  cities  in  the  island.  (Diod. 
XV.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  snccessively  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochus,  Mithridates, 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a  place  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence. 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  suprenuK^^  of  Greece.  Chalcis, 
Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a  fordgn  power. 
(Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles) 
in  circumference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  aboundmg  in  gynmasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Arethu§^     [See  above,  p. 
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197,  b.J  The  surrounding  country  was  planted 
with  olives.  (Dicaearch.  Bios  rris  'EWdBos^  p. 
146,  ed.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  by  inclosing  within  their  walls  a  hill 
oa  the  Bo€K}tian  side,  called  Canethns,  which  thus 
formed  a  fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  z.  p.  447.)  Canethus,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Karababdy  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modern 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  B._a  207,  tlie  Romans, 
nnder  Sulpicius  and  Attains,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Chalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
B.  c  192,  when  the  war  was  resmned  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  Ghalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a  sufikient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  xxxi.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Ghalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  xxxv.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  o%'er  into  Greece, 
at  the  mvitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Clialcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  made  her 
bis  queen.  (Liv.  ixxv.  50,  61,  xxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
XX.  3,  8;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  ex  libr.  xxxiv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Ghalcis  joined  tlie  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  tlie  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  Ejnt. 
lii;  comp.  Pol.  xl.  11.) 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  Ghalcis  was  still  the  priti- 
cipal  tonn  of  Euboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  4 18.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  across  the 
Kuripus  as  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
(j^ptyi)  constructed  through  the  Euripus.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  vihited 
the  Euripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47;  see  above).  In  this  case  the 
ci/piy^  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groskurd's  Germ,  Transl.  of  Strabo, 
vol.  iL  p.  149.)  Ghalcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.    (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Ghalcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ghalcis  was  called  Euripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Egripo.  It  was  for  bome 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
NegroporU,  probably  a  corruption  of  Egripo  and 
fxmtt,  a  bridge.  It  was  token  by  the  Turks  in 
1 470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  exception  of 
fiomo  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.     (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  iL  p.  254, 
seq.;  Stcf^iani,  Reiae,  fc^  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Ghalcbia,  and  Htfochalcis 
(Xd\K*iay  Pol.  V.  94;  'TroxaXirir,  Strab.  p^  451 ; 
Steph.  B.S.V.),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  sttoatod  upon  the 
coast,  at  a  s^ort  distance  E.  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Eve- 
nus,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochalds.  Ghalcis  is  one  of 
the  5  Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  Homer,  who  gives  it 
the  epthet  of  ieyx^^os,  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Hom.  Jl  ii. 
640;  Thuc  ii.  83;  Pol.  v.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhari  (the  Evenus)  and  the 
castle  of  /2iif7M7t  (Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
moimtain,  called  Varttsaova,  corresponds  to  Chalds, 
and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki~$kaia^  to  Taphiassus. 
The  town  of  Ghalcis  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  tiie  two  mountains,  probably  at 
Ovrio-hastrOf  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  110.)  There  was  some  confusicm  in  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  mount  Ghalcis, 
and  Artemidorus,  who  called  it  Ghalcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Pleuron  (Strab.  p.  460); 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  (^KhaUki),  a  town  of  Epeirus  in  Mount  Pindus. 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneously 
called  by  Stephanus  a  town  of  Aetolia.  (Di(Miys. 
Perieg.  496 ;  Steph.  B. «.  r. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

GHALGI'TIS  (XaX<c?T/s).  1.  (Eth.  XoPUt/n/s: 
Khalki  or  Karhi)  "  an  island  opposite  to  Chalcedon 
with  copper  mines.**  (Steph.  s.v.  XoXkItij,  who 
cites  Artemidorus.)  There  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  Prince's  hks,  in  the  Propontis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Ghalcedon,  but  S£.  of  that  city,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
belonged  to  Ghalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karki 
in  a  map  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  Ghalcitls.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Ghalcitis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  territory  of  Ery  • 
thrae  according  to  Pausanias  (ni.  5.  §  12),  which 
contained  a  promontory,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  lie  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  phylae  of  Erythrae, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  the  Ghalcitis. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Ghalcitis  seem  to  be  the 
Ghalcideis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passage  of 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (see  Groskurd's  Trangl  qf  Strabo,  vol.  i;i. 
p.  23).  TheTeii  and  Gkzomenii  weiv  <>n  the  isthmus 
and  the  Ghalcideis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seems 
to  be  Strabo's  meaning;  and  the  Ghalcideis  must 
have  been  under  the  Teii,  for  Geree,  another  place 
west  of  Teos,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  The  distance 
ncross  the  'isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Alexandrimu 
and  the  Ghalcideis  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  i^thmuj^,  called  Hypocremno;:,  was  50  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  b  more.  Tliis  Alexan- 
drium  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Alexanler  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  community  of 
Ionian  cities  (&ir^  70v  Kotyou  r&v  ^Itavoiv)  in  honour 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.] 

GHALCITIS.     [India.] 

GHALCODO'NIUM.     [Pherae.] 

GHALDAEA  (XoASa^a),  in  a  strict  sense,  was 
probably  only,  wliat  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  considered 
it,  a  small  tract  of  countiy,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia,  nnd  included  in  the  wider  extent  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  same  view  is  taken  by  Strabo  (xri.  p. 
739),  who  speaks  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldaeans  (pvxiv 
Ti  r&p  XoXSolwy),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  so-called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  (x«^P«  •"?»  Bo^uAwWoj). 
That  this  idea  jH^vailed  till  a  late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
the  jnnction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ri  t\ri  Karh, 
XaXHaiovs,  and  Pliny  (vi.  31)  Lacus  Chaldaici, 
while  the  last  author  in  another  pUice  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  Kulaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Ktym.  Magnum  («.  v.  'Atravpla)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  e£fect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  'EwppdrtSy  but  after- 
wards Xaxiada.  From  these  statements  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a  district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Deserta,  though  we  have  no  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. Tlie  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babylon.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoASeuoi),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  liibtory  under 
different  and  not  always  recoocilcable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaklaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Descrta.  They  were  a  people  api)arently  in 
<  haracter  much  akin  to  the  Ambs  of  tlie  adjoining 
districts,  and  linng,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(i.  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  finom  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Warka),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impassible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
*•  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2  Kings  (xxv.  1—4), 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Lsaiah  (xvii.l9)  Ba- 
bylon is  tenned  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Clialdecs'  excellency;"  in  Isaiali  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans;'' 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareius  is  king  **  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldaeans."  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  *'  Chaldaicarura  gentium 
caput."  It  has  been  a  great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modorn 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reijrn  of  that 
prince,  there  must  have  been  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
various  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybes,  and  Chaldaci, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  En  sine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  con^-inced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit, are  notba^edu|)on 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradtially  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion :  "  Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  geutis  vocabulo 
nominati  "  {deDiv.  L  1). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoASoioi  yivot  MctYwy,  Hesych.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  "  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologers,"  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  (^Dan.  ii.  10).  They  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  "  king's  wise  men."  From  the 
pursuit  of  astron<»ny  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  CMinected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Div.  I  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508;  Diod.ii.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
pUyed  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  7.  §  3 ;  Appian.  Syr.  c  68 ;  Curt.  i.  10, 
V.  I ;  Juv.  vi.  553;  Cat.  /?.  JR.  v.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.     (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  uber  d.  Sternkvnst  d.  Chaldker;  Winer, 
BibL  Real  Worterbuch,  art.  Chaldder;  Ditmar, 
Uber  die  Vaterland  d.  Chaldaer.)  [V.l 

CHALDAICI  LACUS  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  tA  Jai, 
rit  Karri.  XaA8o/ovr,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  knd  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Oncsicritns 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  wss 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
prenously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Eulacus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  present  time  neariy  all  the  hmd 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [V.] 

CHALDONE  PROMONTORIUM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  months  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "flumen  Arhenum."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  oft'  this  promontory  as  "  voragiiii 
similius  quam  mari  per  50  millia  pasKuum  orae."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Gram  (al.  Grant)  harlx)ur,  where  Nicbuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Beni  Khaleda  a  name  neariy 
identical  with  the  Chaldono  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Ara- 
hiot  vol.  i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  ciirroborating  the  classical 
notices.  "  The  *  locus  ubi  Euphnitis  ostium  fuit,*  is 
D'Anville's  arunen  lit  de  VEuphraU;  the  'Flumen 
Salsuni,'  is  Core  Boobian,  a  narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a  Urge  low  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the^^phratcs,|from 
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the  main  land ;  the  *  Promontoriom  Chaldone '  is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Doat 
td-Kutma  firom  the  south,  opposite  Pheleche  island; 
and  the  '  Toragini  simiHos  qnam  man,*  or  sea  broken 
into  gnlfii,  of  50  miles,  extending  to  the  *  flomen 
Achana,'  is  that  almg  Uie  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khadema,  a  space  of 
preciselj  50  Roman  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
'  Saoer  Stnos '  of  Ptolemj,  terminating  at  Cape 
ZoorsT    (/J.  vol  ii.  p.  2 1  a.  [G.W.] 

CHAXIA  (XoAta),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Theopompus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription:  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
perhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Theopomp.  e^.  St^h,  B,  t.  v,  Xakia;  Marmor. 
Oxon.  29,  1.  p.  67.)  Theopompns  stated  that  the 
Kthnic  name  was  XoXiot,  bat  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEU.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  Parasojna  at  Chaiia,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
ToL  iL  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONITia     [Chaul] 

CHALUS  (XcUot),  a  river  of  Syria,  four  days* 
march  from  Myriandros,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
iwcred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Koweik 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  *AhUdbi  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Bdhtk  Su  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  BHidn  chain  advancing  N£. 
atid  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  Dengkit 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Baiuh  Suf  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivera  to  cross,  the 
Kard  5u,the  Aawid  and  the  ^Afrin,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chesney, 
£xpe(LEupkraL  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CH  AXYBES  (Xd\v€*s,m  Xikveot,  as  Hecataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Cerasus  [Cbrasus]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Moesynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  the  Chalybes:  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Mossy noeci  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  §  1).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Cotyora  {Ordou  /).  The 
poftition  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  (Descript.  Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybes,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (^Kera$ttnt%  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  (LuculL 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  Tibareni.  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  foil  of  ircm  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makera:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  minen  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  Alybe  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  silver  came.  As  the  Greeks 
called  iron  or  steel  x^^^t  it  is  possible  that  they 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rude 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  (viHtipo- 
r^rrorcf)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  mention 
(Aesch.  Prom.  717).  Apollonius  (^Arffon,  u.  1002) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  desoriptian  of  these 
rough  workmen  **  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midst 
of  black  soot  and  smoke."*  (Comp.  Virg.  Oeorg.  L  58.) 
The  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  between  the  Kariandyni  and  Paphlagones, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  sup. 
posed,  though  hioorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
graphical positian ;  for  he  includes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  further  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xd\v€€s)  places  the  Cha- 
lybM  on  the  Thermodon,  a  position  considembly  west 
oi  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strabo,  whom  howe\-er 
Stephanus  foI|pws  in  supposing  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  authority 
for  their  positioo  may  have  been  Eodoxus,  whom  he 
dtes. 

Hamilton  {Resforchei^  &c  vol.!.  pk275)  visited  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uniek  (Oenoe)  some  people  who 
made  ircm.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies 
a  limestone  rock.  These  people  also  bum  charcoal 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhausted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  **  All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand  "  (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalybes 
of  Xenophon  <Hr  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  labonous 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  nxMin- 
tainous  tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude  fbi^es 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxine  they 
foil  in  with  a  people  whom  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  7, 
§  15)  calls  Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  their  retreat  They  had 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a  knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpasus  aAer 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Harpasus  is  the  Arpa  Choi,  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Araxes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  arguaint^^  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vL  10)  the 
Armenochalybee,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workere  and  the  fightera  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.        [G.  L.] 

CHALYBON  (XoAw«<^),  a  city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards  called  Beroea  [Beroba,  Na  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  (XoAv^wcrns,  Ptol. 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  Uie  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  £.  of  Chalddice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHAMATI  (KoMovof,  KiuuMol,  TUimEoC),  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gambrivii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  291 ;  comp.  Tac.  Gtrm,  2),  ap- 
peare  at  difierent  times  in  different  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Bomans.  They  originally  dwelt  («  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,. in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubontes,  and  at  a  still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Ann.  adii.  55.)  Subsequently  we 
find  them  fturther  in  t&e  interior,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bmcteri,  who  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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bj  them.  (Tac  Germ.  S3,  &c.;  comp.  Angri- 
VAKii.)  Hence  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  |  16)  mentions 
the  Ghaemae,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Ghamavi, 
ait  occupying  a  part  of  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Bructeri.  After  this,  the  Ghamavi 
disappear  from  history,  mitil  a  much  later  period, 
when  tliey  are  again  mentioned  as  a  tribe  belonging 
to  the  oonfbd^hicy  of  the  Franks  on  the  Bbine 
(Amm.  Marc  xvii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
even  settled  in  Gaul  (Enmen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMANENE.  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAON.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 
CHA'ONES,  CHACVNU.  [EpeirusJ 
CHARACE'NE.  [Gharax  Spasinu.  J 
CHARACITA'NI.  [Carpetaxi.] 
CHARACOMA  (Xc^xUctf/ua,  or  XapoKyM^a, 
Plol.),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  17.  §  5),  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1), 
and  the  Xipaxa  of  2  Maoc.  zii.  17,  the  Hebrew  "t^p, 
signifying  waU  or  fortreHf  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
fosse.  The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabites 
itf  still  occupied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Kerak 
is  situated  about  20  miles  to  tbe  east  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  "  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  the  mountains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."  (Burckhardt,  Traveltf  p.  379;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a  strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis.  (Bo- 
binson,  JB*&.  Res.  vol.  U.  pp.  565—570.)    [G.  W.] 

CHARADRA  (Xapdipa:  Eth.  Xap^tos).  1. 
A  city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
bituated  20  stadia  from  Lilaea,  upon  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  firom  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Herod.  viiL  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  6;  Steph. 
B. «.  V.)  Dodwell  and  Gell  phice  Charadra  at  Mario- 
latesy  at  ^e  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
at  Suvdla,  for  two  reasons : — I.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  SuoAla  from  P(Ue6' 
kattrOy  the  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  Marioldtet  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephissus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Charadrus,  a  town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actlum. 
(PoL  iv.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Ennius :  — 

"  Mytllenae  est  pecten  Charadrumque  apud  Am- 
braciai." 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Rogut^ 
opposite  the  village  of  Kama^  situated  upon  the  river 
of  SL  George,  a  broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
,  this  torrent  was  anciently  called  Chanuirus,  and  ihat 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  258,  voL  iv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A  town  in  Messenia  of  uncertain  site,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelops.     (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CHARADRL/^R  (xipaJipUu),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  (^North.  Greece^  vol 
iii.  p.  152)  identifies  with  VcUopedhi  (Borov^ioi'), 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt  Athos,as 
it  was  founded  by  Cuustautine  the  Great.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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CHARADRUS  (XdpoJipos),  a  place  on  Uie  coast 
of  Cilida,  between  Platanus  and  Cragus,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmus.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XapajUpow,  describes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  below 
it,  and  a  mountain  Andriclus  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  (^Karanumia,  p.  194)  ''as  an 
opening  through  the  motmtains  with  a  small  river.** 
The  natives  (»ll  the  place  Karadran,  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  observes  that  "  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Coracesium)  towards  Cape  Anamonr, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadhis."  The  river  at 
Karadrcaiy  which  was  also  named  Charadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
#.  r.  Xdpaipos,)  [6.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  (XdpaSpos),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  in  Greece.  1.  In  Phods.  [Cha- 
radra, No.  1.1 

.2.  In  Epeirus.    [Charadra,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tributary  of  the  Inadius  in  Aigolis.  [Ab- 
G08,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Camasium.  (Pans, 
iv.  33.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Cynuria  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statins 
describes  (T^eft.  iv.  46)  as  fbwing  in  a  long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kaniy  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  (JPelopotmetiaoa^  p. 
340.) 

CHARAX  (X(ipa(:  Eth.  Xapeue7iv6i).  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.)  has  collected  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Charax.  One  is  the  Charax  Alexandri,  near 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  "  Tndles  in  Garia;"  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A  third  was  a  place  of  great  trade  {ifi- 
ir6pu»f)  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nicomedia.  A  fourth  was  in  Pontice.  The 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stockade 
or  fortified  place,  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  (Xapa{,  Strab.  xvu.  p.  836;  *dpa^, 
iv.  3.  §  14 ;  K6p<i4,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
town,  beliMiging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyro- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
tilphimn  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  iL  c)  Itn* 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A  full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  (  Wanderunf/m,  p.  364).    [P.  S.] 

CHARAX  MEDLAE  (PtoLvi.2.  §2),  a  town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadusii,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  b  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Kesher.    [V.] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xdpa^  ^wwipov,  Steph. 
B.  «.  V. ;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28 ; 
Piin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  'Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  (^  the  Tigris  and  Eulaeus,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Charaoene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  diflerent 
names  at  diffenmt  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alexandreia.  Some  tune  later,  a  flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochiis  Epiphanes,  under  the  name  of  Antiochi^u 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Spasines,  the 
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sou  of  Sogdonaeus,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  who  lived 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  acquired  the 
iiame  by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  Pliny  states 
that  the  original  town  was  (Mily  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  pbice  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny's  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionydus  Periegetes  and  of  Isidorus, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

CHARCHA,  a  fortress  df  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  (Amm.  Marc  xxv.  6.  §  8 ;  comp. 
xviii.  ]  0.  §  1  )  The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(r^  Beau,  B<u  Empire^  vol.  iiL  p.  155  ;  D'Anville, 
VEuphrate  et  la  Tigre,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (X<v- 
X<if,  Evagr.  H.  E.  v\.  2\^  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  v.  1 ), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  the 
general  of  Biram,  A.  d.  591.  (Le  Beau,  vol.  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Kdtr  Serjdn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  represent 
Charcha.  {Joum.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  526 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Reise^  vol.  ii.  p.  388  j  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  vol 
xi.  pp.  1 50, 380, 389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GHARIDE'MI  PR.  (XoptS^/iOu  iucpaniipiotf :  C. 
de  Goto),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Mauretania.    (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARIEIS  (Xoptefy,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phaiiis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Chauks  (Xdptis)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  {XaplvBas,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatene.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chrendi  (Xpr}v?ioij 
Ptol.  vi,  9.  §  5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
.  Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARl'SIA.     [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

CHARMANDE  (Kap^^dy^Tj,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  ».),  a  Uirge  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuflcd 
%vith  light  hay,  and  bought  there  palm,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (Xapov^es)f  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51).      [L.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS  (XipvUis),  a  celebrated  whiripool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Rhe- 
gium,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
vf  b<  ylla  on  the  opiwsite  coast)  in  the  Homeric  nar- 
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rative  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  Od,  xii.) 
sufficiently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  tlie 
exaggerated  accounts  cf  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  for  such 
exaggeration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Charybdis  and  ScyUa  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  identification 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary:  and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  especially 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  of  it: — "To  the  undecked  boats  of 
the  Greeks  it  roust  have  been  formidable :  for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
even  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  on  its 
surface:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  PezzoJ* 
(Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gei-ated  account  of  the  flnctuations  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Messana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  att^ded  with  danger 
to  the  frail  vessels  of  the  andent  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a  completely  local  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situated,  as  described  by  Strabo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Messana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harbour  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Galofaro.  (Stmb.  vi. 
p.  268;  Smyth's  Sicily,  I  c) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangers 
of  ScylUi  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  anotlier,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Peloms,  or  the  Faro  Pointj 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messana.  Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Cluver, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  ha:^ 
given  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  Galojixro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
Vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape  Pelorus, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  SiciL  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whiripool  off  Messana, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind :  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice  (Strab.  i.  pp.  43, 44):  bat  this 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  the  whirlpool  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  irregular  and  uncertainr->  .Seneca  alludes  to  its 
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Intervals  of  tranquillity  when  not  agitated  by  the 
south-east  wind,  and  Juvenal  represents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fishermen  during  these  perijds  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Cont.adMarc  17  ;  Juv.  v.  102.) 
The  fact  stated  by  Strabo,  and  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Chaiybdis 
were  first  thrown  upon  the  coast  near  Tauromenium, 
is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exist 
along  this  coast.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268 ;  Senec.  Ep.  79.) 
Fliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  (PHn.  iii.8.  s.  14;  Melau.  7.  §  U.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  Utter:  but  these  almost  all  rekte 
to  the  Homeric  or  fabulous  accouut  of  the  pheno- 
menon: and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  ( Virg.  Aen.  iii.  420 ;  Ovid. 
Afet.  xiii.  730;  Tibull.  iv.  1,  73;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv. 
923;  Lycophr.  AUx,  743;  Tzetz.  Ckil  x.  969; 
Kuslath.  ad  Ody$».  xii.  104;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
i^ensc  of  anythhig  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
i: reedy.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lycophr.  Alex.  668; 
Cic. />/*!/.  ii.  27.)  rE.H.B.] 

CHASTIEIS.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.J 
CHASUARI  (XoTTouoptoi,  Kcurowdpioi,  Strab. 
p.  291 ;  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  22),  or  as  Velleius  (iL  105) 
and  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xx.  10)  call  them, 
Attuarii,  were  a  German  tribe,  which,  to  judge 
from  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  {Germ.  34), 
they  dwelt  beliind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  tlie 
Bructeri.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  port  of  Germany  the  Ghasuari 
ought  to  be  as&igned.  Latham  pU^  them  in  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Ruhr,  Lippe,  and  Rhine; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  difierent  people.  The  hitter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difiicultie.s. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  the  Chasuari  never  appear  in  alluince  with 
them,  but  with  the  Cherusci,  the  enemies  of  the 
Chatti.  The  most  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasiuiri  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
{German,  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  the  river  Weser,  a  supposition  which  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difiiculty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  must 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  ^h  rovs  lovfi€ovs,  instead 
of  vir4p)j  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
Murces  of  the  river  Emt.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  people  appear  in  a  difierent  country,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gdderu,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  L  c)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pagtu  Kattuarwrum.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ,  p.  181,  foil.;  Latham's  TaciL  Germ.  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sums 
Capenus,  which  Pliay  pUces  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cus  (vi  28.  s.  32):  **  the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  Chai^  or  Kaiiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  ChatenL"  (Forater,  Arabia, 
vol.  U.  p.  216.)  [G.W.] 

CHATRAMIS  (Xarpo/i/s),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Per.  (957),  and 
Lustathius  {ad  loc.)  as  adjacent  on  the  south  to 
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Chaldamis,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  tlie  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar-Charamatah,  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  {Gen.  f. 

27.)    [CORODAMDM  PROMONTORIUM.]         [G.  W.] 

CHATRAMOTITAE,  a  people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plm.  vi.  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  difierent  fonns  of 
Adramitae  [AdramitakI,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  soutfiem  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  j^od^omatf^,  originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
zarmaveth.  {Gen.  x.  26 ;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.)  [0.  W.] 

CHATRIAEL     [India.] 

CHATTI  or  CATTl  (X(frToi,X<£TTai),oneof  the 
greut  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  Jlessen  {Hasten). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesnr  {B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vl  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
{Germ.  30,  31)  deiriy  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
origiiuU  looUity  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drosus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Cheruscans 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Gertn.  30, 
Ann.  i.  55,  xii.  27,28;  Dion  Cass.  Hv.  33,36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac  Hist.  iv.  37,  Agr.  39,  41 ;' 
Flor.  iv.  12;  Liv.  EpiL  140;  Suet.  Domit.  6; 
FrontUL  Strai.  i.  I ;  Plin.  Paneg.  20.)  The  Romans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Germanicus  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56),  hot  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Mareomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Rhaetia  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9 ;  Chiud.  Bell.  Get.  4 1 9.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Westerwald  in  the  west  to  the  Saale  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  a^t  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  Weser,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  country  of 
Hesstn,  including,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  north- 
wefat  oif  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  22)  phicea 
them  more  eastward,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Chemscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  GauL  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Cenni  {Kivrot),  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
at  war  under  CanicaUa,  were  no  othera  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvil  14);  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  «. 
die  Nachbarstamme,  p.  327,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man, p.  181,  foil.;  Latham,  Tac.  Germ.  p.  105, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYCl  {Kavxot, 
KavKoi),  a  German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivera  Ems  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvL  2;  Suet  Claud.  24;  Tac  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18 ;  Dion  CAss.  liv.  62,  Ixiii.  30;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  106 ; 
Strab.  p.  291 ;  Lucan.  i.  463;  Claud,  in  Evtrop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud.  Stil,  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  and  in  the 
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north  on  tlut  of  the  AngriTarii,  so  that  the  modem 
Oldmburg  and  Hanover  pretty  neariy  represent  the 
Gotmtiy  of  the  CbaocL  It  was  traTersed  by  the 
river  Vbnnps.  which  divided  the  Chand  into 
Majorrs  and  Minores ;  the  former  oocapying  the 
western  hank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  the  eastern. 
(Tac.  Gtrm.  35.)  The  Chaad  are  described  bjr 
Tadtos  as  the  most  illostrioos  tribe  tanaog  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  jostioe  and  peace,  as  for 
Uieir  valour  in  case  of  need.  Plinj  (zvi,  1.  9),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himsdf  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a  poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  country  being  ahnost  oonrtantly 
overOown  by  the  'lea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Chaud  who  dwdt  ou  the  sea  coast,  but  oannot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  idaod.  The 
Chaud  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  but  also 
carried  oo  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
south  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac  Atm.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (VelL  Pat.  il  106),  and  for  a  time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  fiithful  friends  of  the 
Bomans  (Tac.  Ann,  u.  8,  17,21),  until  the  latter 
ezaspented  thom  by  their  insolence.  The  ooo- 
sequenoe  was,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  from 
then:  country,  and  although  Qabinius  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honounJ>le  surname  of  Chaudus 
(Dion  Cass.  Iz.  8;  Suet  Claud,  24),  and  although 
Corbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Bomans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac  Arm, 
JO.  19,  20;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  The  Chaud  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
oentuiy,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasU  of  Gaul.  (Spart.  Did.  JuL  I) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na> 
ttons  of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera^  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh.;  Zosim.  iil  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  (Claud,  de  Laud, 
StU.  I  225.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (Xai;Xorcubi,Erato8th.  ap.Strab, 
zvL  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  other  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter :  **  In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chaulothad;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chanlosii;  by  Dionydus  Periegetes,  the  Chablasii; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chaudd  or)  ChaveUd ;  all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  nulical  letters  of 
the  wwi  Chavilah  **  (dted  by  Fonter,  ArtAhf  rol  I 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  is 
proved  aM  iUustrated  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
search (Z.  c  et  seq.).  [G-W.] 

CHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manhos 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Chans.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabudon 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chans 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  {Dalamon  Tohif).  \G.  L.] 

CHAZE'NE  (XoCiTt^,  Strab.  xvL  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Minus  (Nineveh).     The 
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other  two  divisions  were  named  Ddomene  and  Ca> 
hu^ene.  [V.] 

CHEIHARRHUS.    [Aroolu,  p.  201 ,  a.] 

CHEIME'RIUM  (Xfi^i^ptov),  a  pranootory  and 
harbour  of  Thesprotia  in  Epdms,  between  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  opposite  the  southern 
point  of  Corcyra.  In  the  two  naval  engagements 
between  the  Coicyiaeans  and  Corinthians  just  before 
the  Pdopomwsian  war,  Cheimerium  was  the  station 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  Leake  supposes  the  promon- 
tory of  Chdmerinm  to  be  C  Vcaidm^  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  ArpStza,  (Thuc  L  80,  46 ;  Strah.  vii. 
p.  324;  Pans.  viiL  7.  §  2;  S^eph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iiL  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (XifAcu),  a  pboe  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (pw  13)  pbcee 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  iaknd  Thyniaa,  and  ISO  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  a  cape  named  Kefken  in  the  maps.  [G.L.] 

CHELENCyPHAGL    [Aethiopia,  p.  68,  a.] 

CHELIDCNIA.  This  name  occurs  in  Strabo 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitive  XtXtSoviW,  as  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  ^tXo- 
fiiiXSov,  (See  Groskurd,  TraiuL  Strt^,  voL  iii. 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

CHELIDO'NUE  INSULAE  (X«A*J<frioi),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  XtKti6inot)j  according  to  Pha- 
Yorinus,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Mds- 
nippeia;  but  the  podtion*  is  not  mentioned.  Scylax 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Stimbo  (p. 
520),  the  Taurus  first  attams  a  great  devation  oppo- 
dte  to  the  Chelidoniae,  which  are  isknds  dtuated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia,  or 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (pw  651). 
They  were  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  three  in  number, 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  five 
stadia  firom  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  the 
coast;  one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  pb^es  these  isUnds  oppodte  to 
the  **  Tauri  promontorium,"  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigators;  but  no 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Kheiidonia :  "  two  of  these  islands  are  from  four  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren."  (Beaufort,  iTaramaAMi,  p.  38.)  The  Greeks 
still  call  them  Chelidoniae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  CeUdoni;  and  the  Turks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  SkeHdam, 

Livy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acra,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  oppodte  to  the  Cheli- 
doniae, Chelidonium  promontorium.  [G.  L.] 

CHELONATAS  (XcAMMlrar),  a  promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westeriy  pdnt  of  the  M>- 
ponnesus,  distant,  according  to  PUny,  two  miles 
fipom  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  342; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6; 
Mel.  iL  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chelo- 
natas  corresponds  to  C  Glarintga  {Klarintga)  or  to 
C,  Tomhtf  both  of  them  bdng  promontories  of  the 
pemnsuU  of  KhUmiiUi.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  C,  Tomete^  the  most  southeriy  of  the 
two,  is  the  andent  Chdonatas,  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  isknd  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p. 
338),  and  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  from  Ola- 
rintta^  the  andent  Cyllene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Chdonatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whde  peninsula  of  KhkmLiei^  finom  its  suj^posed 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise.  (Leake,  Pdopomiuhca, 
p.  210.) 
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CHELCVNIDES  LACUS  (al  XffX»Ki8«f  Xlnpoi), 
a  series  of  lakes  (apparently  thxee),  fonned  by  the 
river  Geir  in  Lybia  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  49°  long.,  and  20°  N.  lat. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  three  lakes  of  Bu- 
shashim,  Mahaiu  or  Hadiha,  and  Fittre,  the  hut 
and  lai^gest  of  which  lies  £.  of  Lake  Tchad^  and  the 
other  two  in  a  line  to  the  NE.  of  FiUre.  (Ptol.  iV.  6. 
§  13;  comp.  Gkir  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

GHEMMIS  (X<M/tif),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chemniite  Nome  in  the  Thebaid,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  a  river-island  of  similar 
name.  Gbenmiis  subsequently  became  Panopolis, 
under  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  de|pribed. 
[Panopolis.]  From  the  Chemmite  nome,  and 
city  of  the  Thebaid,  must  be  distinguished  the 
Chemmite  or  Ghembite  nome,  and  floating  island 
Chemmis  or  Ghcrabis,  near  the  city  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta.  [Buto.]  The  ethnic  word  Cham  or  //am, 
and  also  the  Goptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valley — 
£1  Ckemi  or  the  Black  Earth, — are  apparently 
contained  in  the  name  of  Gbemmis;  and  the  city 
was  ancient  enough  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  Thebaid.        [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEN  or  GHENAE (X^y,  Steph.  B. *.».;  X^^eu, 
Paus.,  Diod. :  ith.  Xt^kius,  Xiyj'icus),  the  birthphu?e 
of  Myson,  whom  Plato  and  others  mention  as  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Protag,  p.  343, 
a.)  There  was  a  dispute  among  tlie  ancients  re- 
specting this  pUice,  some  placing  it  in  Thessaly  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  others  in  Laconia  (Diog. 
LaSrt  i.  106);  but  the  balance  of  authorities  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  of  these  two  situations.  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  24.  §  1)  calls  it  a  village  on  Mt.  Oeta; 
and  Diodorus  (^Excerpt,  de  Virt  et  VU.  p.  235)  de- 
acribes  Myson  as  a  Malian,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
of  Ghenae.  Stephanus  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
Chen  in  Laoonia.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tiiis 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  founded  in  the  district  of  Oeta. 
(Thuc.  iii.  92.) 

GHENOBO'SGLA,  or  CHENOBaSCIUM  (Xv- 
vo€ocKia,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  72  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Itm. 
Anton,  p.  166  ;  XtivoSoaKlov,  Not.  Imp. :  Etk. 
Xfivo€o<rKidrns\  or  the  Goose-pens,  was  a  district  of 
the  Thebaid  in  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  40  miles  NW.  of  Goptos,  and  in  lat.  26°  9^  N. 
It  lay  nearly  opposite  the  cities  of  Diospolis  Parra, 
and  Lepiddton  Polls,  and  contained  a  city,  or  hamlet, 
also  denominated  Ghenoboecia.  The  name  of  the 
Goose-pen  indicates  the  purpose  to  which  this  tract 
of  water-meadows  was  appropriated,  although,  in- 
deed, a  geographer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byz.  («.  o.) 
denies  the  existence  of  gootie-pastures  at  Ghenoboecia, 
and  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meadows  served 
as  a  pen,  or  preserve  of  crocodiles.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  goose  was  a  favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  the  bird 
was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  ie  frequenUy  depicted  on  the 
monumental  records  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (Ro- 
sellini,  M.  C.  iv.,  Ixiz.,  &c.  &c.),  and  that  its  quills 
were  used  in  writing,  it  seems  not  unUkely  that 
some  districts  in  the  Nile  Valley  should  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  geese.         [W.  B.  D.] 

GHEREU  (^  Xtpdov,  or  Xoip^,  Schol.  in  A'tcam/. 
Theriac.  p.  623;  It  Anton,  p.  154-5;  Greg.  Na- 
zianz.  Or.  21.  p.  391,  Bened.  ed.;  Athanas.  ViL 
S.  Anton,  p.  860),  supposed  to  be  the  modem  village 
of  Keriun  iq  the  Delta  of  Egypt  According  to 
the  rather  conflicting  statements  in  (he  Itineraries, 
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Cheren  was  about  mid- way  between  Alszandreia 
and  Hermopolis,  being  about  20  or  24  miles  from 
either.  The  name,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a  purely  Goptic  appel- 
lation, answering  to  the  Hellenic  2x*^^  oi*  Packet- 
boat.  Gherea,  according  to  the  above-cited  schohast 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Roman  tLnes  to  have  super- 
seded it, — such  mutations  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  conmion  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  volumes  of  alluvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  their  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Ghereu,  was  stationed  a  general  ferry-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  [W.  B.  D.] 

GHERITH  (XoppdB,  LXX.),  a  brook  mentioned 
only  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  KingSy  xviL  3 — 7) 
without  any  further  notice  of  its  situation  than  that 
it  was  "  before  Jordan,"  an  expression  which  might 
either  signify  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan.  No  value  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinson's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  WadyKeU 
(Bib.  Ret.  vol.  it  p.  288),  a  small  stream  which  runs 
through  a  rocky  valley  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
(Josh.  XV.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

GHERSONE'SUS  (Xtpcdinfiffos),  a  name  borne 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A  point  on  the  W. 
coast,  identified  with  Keroniti^  near  Ponto  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  2 ;  Hoeck,  JSTrete,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

2.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  5;  Stadiaim.  §331,  332, 
Hierocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyctus,  with  a  temple  of 
Britomartis  (Strab.  x.  p.  479),  16  M.  P.  from 
Gnossus.  (Peut.  Tab.)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  found  ruins  close  to  a  little  port  on  the 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  the  villages  Kher- 
sonetot  and  Epitcopiand,  indicate  that  here  b  to  bo 
found  what  was  once  the  ancient  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  city.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i. 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strabo  (xviL  p.  838)  describee  the  great  har- 
bour of  Gyrenaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanaxes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Ghersonesus  of  Crete ;  the  same 
author  (x.  p.  479)  places  Praesus  between  the 
Samonian  promontory  and  Ghersonesus.  There 
must  Iiave  been,  therefore,  a  point  to  the  S  of  the 
island  bearmg  this  name,  the  position  of  which  is 
not  kno>vn.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i.  p.  432 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  307.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  CHEBSONESUS  IN  CRETE. 

GHERSONESUS  AUREA.  [Aurea.] 
GHERSONE'SUS  CI'MBRIGA  (Xtpff6tyrot 
KmSpiicfi :  Jutland),  the  large  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  the  N.  in  the  promontorium  Cmbronmi^ 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  sinus 
Lagnus  and  Codanus  on  the  E.  (PtoL  iL  1 1.  §  2  ; 
Strab.  p.  293.)  Strabo  is  the  first  ancient  auUiority 
mentioning  this  peninsuhi,  for  it  was  only  during 
the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  in    * 
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(lemumy,  that  the  Roirans  heard  of  its  existence. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27),  its  native  name  was 
Cartrigy  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri, 
who  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperora.     Coinp.  CiMBRr.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  HERACLEOTICA  or  PAR- 

VA.      [TaURICA  GHERaOMESUS.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  MAGNA  {X(pp6rri<ros  inpa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Xt(>c6vji<rot  fityiKri^  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  2 ;  also  called  Xippovpa,  Eth.  XtppovptoSy 
Steph.  B.  s.  V,  X9pa60ii(TO5  :  Raa-eUTin,  vulg. 
Raxaim),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  bat  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Blarmarica.  It  had  a  city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a  degree 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  Wan- 
derungen,  &c  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  &] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TAURICA.  [TauricaCher 

BONBSUS.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  {Xtp<r6yri<ros 
Bpficfa),  the  peninsula  extending  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  of  Helas.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro 
tected  by  a  wall  running  across  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  Ildl.  iii.  2.  §10; 
Diod.  xW.  38;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Agath.  5.  p.  108 ; 
Plut.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36 ; 
com  p.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  /.  c);  hut  the  length  of 
the  peninsuk  from  this  wall  to  its  soutliem  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastusia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  /.c). 
It  is  now  called  the  pentnntla  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
or  of  GaUipoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34,  foil.;  Nepos,  MUt,  1.)  During  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedoniaas,  and  became  the  object  of 
r(Atenaon  among  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from-  Antiochus. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cardia,  Pactva,  Cai^ 
UFOLis,  Alopkcoxnksus,  Sbstos,  Madytus,  and 
EiJkEUS.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  {XtpaSvtt- 
cos  tucpu)^  placed  <)y  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Ras-el-CIidr.  (^Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (X4pov(ncotf  XripowrKot,  or  Xcu- 
povaieol)f  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  by  Caesar  (S.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
from  wbmn  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Bacenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Cheruscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheruscans  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  thai  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  £ , 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  tb*^  Sndeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and 
Langobardi   were  their  northers    neighbours,   the 
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Cliatti  the  western,  the  Hermundnri  the  southern, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
bours. (Comp.  Caes.  Ic;  Dion  Casa.  Iv.  !.•  Flor, 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caeear,  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans;  but 
when  the  latter  had  ah-eady  subdued  several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tyrannr 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  and 
Cheruscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Armi- 
nius,  formed  a  confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  a.d.  9  completely  defeated  the  Romuts 
in  the^amous  battle  of  the  Teutoburg  forest  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  18  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  9  ;  Veil.  Pat  il  118  ; 
Suet  Aug.  49;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this. 
Gcrmanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  out 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  cast 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Romans  were  un- 
successful (Tac.  Ann.  i.  57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foil.),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  feud  4 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac.  Germ.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  19)  knew  them  only  as  a  small 
tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Harz  mountain,  though 
it  is  possible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  difierent  nam», 
were  only  branched  of  the  great  Cheruscan  nation. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  ceii- 
tnry,  the  Cheruscans  again  appear  in  the  confederal 
tion  of  the  Franks.  ( Nazar.  Pone^.  Const.  18; 
Chiudian,  de  I V.  Cons.  Hon.  450,  de  BelL  Ce«.  41 9 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28 ;  Liv.  Epit.  138 ;  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutsch.  pp.  105, 383,  foil.;  Wilhehn,  Germ.  p.  190, 
foil.;  Latham,  on  Tac.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'SINUS.     [Sarmatia  Europaea.] 

CHESIUS.    [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH  (Xa(r«A««ar«,  Xo<raX«b^,  LXX. 
Josh.  xix.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  tha 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robinson 
conjectures  that  tlie  modem  village  of  JksAl  mar 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hemion,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  "  It  b  pru- 
bably  the  Chesulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Ensebius  and  Jennne  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josepliu^, 
situated  in  the  great  plain."  (^Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  182.)  TG.  W.] 

CHILIOCO'MON  (XtAidifWAWM  ir«?W).  [Ama- 
8IA,  p.  118] 

CHIMAERA  (Xfficupa),  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a  flame 
burning  on  a  rock  continually.  Pliny  (ii.  106  ; 
V.  27)  quotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  the 
pass-ige  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  Photiut 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  nut 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (^Karamania^  p.  47,  &c.), 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it.  This  Yanar^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (Ttkrovd).  According  to  Spratt*s  Lycui 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  Adratchany  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympus,  "  a  number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  theni 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock :  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
Tanar,  famous  as  the  Chimaera  of  the  ancients :  it 
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k  notbing  more  than  a  stream  of  inflammable  gas 
iwoing  bom  a  crevice,  such  as  is  seen  in  semal 
places  in  the  Apennines." 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Servins  {ad  Am,  vi  288,  "  flanmiisque 
armata  Chimaera^)  gives  a  corions  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  Vii;^  He  correetlj  places  the  fire 
on  tbe  top  of  the  mountain;  but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it;  the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  .with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (comp.  Ovid.  Met,  ix.  647,  &c)  Strabo 
connects  the  fiible  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Cragus  in  Lycia ;  and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
iar  off,  a  ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xiympa'.  Khmdra),  a  town  of 
Epeirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acrooeraunian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Khimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Helkoic  work,  which  serve  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHIMEIUUM.     [Chjumkricm.] 

CHI'NALAPH  (XtvoXdip,  PtoL  iv.  2.  §  5;  VR, 
Xofd^oK :  SkeUif),  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  yet  <Mily  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  Zalacns.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jebd 
AmwTy  above  34^  N.lat,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36^  20'  N.  kt,  and  there  tummg  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  MUi- 
ana  (Maliana)  and  OrltantvUh  (Castellum  Tingi- 
tanum).  [P.  S.] 

CHIKNERETH  (Kcvcp^,  LXX.),  a  fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  {Joth,  xix.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
{Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  DeuL  iil  17;  Jo$K  xiL  3),  and 
**  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  "  {Josh.  xL  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  the  /neya  inZiov  of 
Josephus.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Beland's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.     (Pa2ast<.  pp.  161,  724.)     [Q.W.] 

CHIOS  CXios :  Eth,  Xios,  contracted  from  X/lof ; 
Adj.  Xuuc6$'.  Khio,  Scio;  SaH  Adassi,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  SahUadaai^  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  situated.  The 
various  fimciful  reasons  ior  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  («.  v.  Xios:  comp.  Pans.  viL  6.  §  4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  isUnd  were  Aethalia, 
aooording  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Hacris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.  L  c ;  Strab.  p.  589.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  ishmd  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  NE.  "  the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a  striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  **  (Hamilton,  JUsearches^  fc.  vol  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  b  ahout  18  miles ; 
and  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer - 
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to  the  scmthem  than  the  northem  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  wide.  The  circuit  (rtplirXMs) 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  is  900  stadia;  but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Soman  mOee,  or  1,000  stadia ; 
and  Isidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny's  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(Ftutif  Pop.  o/AncierU  Greece,  p.  41 1 ). 

Stnbo's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  ^own,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  had  a  harbour  capable  of  hold' 
ing  80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwards.  He  next 
mentions  the  Poeidium,  now  Cape  MatHco,  the 
southern  point  of  the  ishmd ;  then  Phanae  (Thuc 
viiL  24),  where  there  was  a  deep  recess,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  «.  v.  ^((voi), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  Mesta^ 
on  the  western  coast  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentions 
Notium,  a  beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships ;  and  then  Lali,  a  beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  descripdon  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Ahmtha  in  some  maps.  Crroskurd  (Traml. 
Strab.  voL  iii.  p  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  Lalnus,  or  Laini,  **  the  stony  shore."  Acoordmg 
to  Eoray,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Mesta^  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  oi  Lithilimena ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Mesta,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo's  measure  is  incorrect 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coaat, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Psara),  which  island  he  placet 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  II  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Ciqw 
S.  NicoJo,  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a  rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  tiie  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  Island.  This 
is  Mt.  ElioMf  a  common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a  marble  quarry. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ;  but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart 

The  northem  part  of  Chios  is  the  nuiet  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  iraiwakSwca  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  rocky  ishmd,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny's 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  die 
Boman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  AriAsia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).     The  country  about  Phanae 
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was  also  a  wfae-growing  tract  (Virg.  Gwrg,  ii.  97, 
"  rex  ipse  Phanaeas,"  ^c.) ;  there  was  a  stoiy  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  discoTerers 
of  the  art  of  wine  makinj^.  (Theopoinp.  qnoted  bj 
Athen.  p.  26,  ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  (7Vare&  mto  the 
Levant^  Engl.  TransL  part  i.  p.  93,  &c)  fonnd  the 
wine  thick;  but  he  most  have  been  ill  served,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  cotto.  Chandler  (TVo- 
veis  in  Asia  Minor^  c.  16),  who  was  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  fowid  the  wines  excellent  Another 
chief  prodnct  of  the  isUnd  was  the  gum  mastic 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscus  by 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Thevenot  and  Toumefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  figs  (Varr.  delLILi.  A\),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  isknd  contained  a  clay 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).  In  Thevenot's 
time  an  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a  village  named  Armolia,  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  writers  and  modem  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
pays  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and 
the  fall  of  a  school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Sueton.  Tib,  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a  place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  dbtance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer's  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  Bound  the  inside  is  a  kind  of  seat 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a  rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c  16,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompns,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Also,  Metrodoros,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt  (See  Groskurd's  note,  voL  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  5nb, 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo's  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  fax  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a  theatre. 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbles  and  has- 
reliefs  are  seen  in  the  waUs  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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houses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  a  town 
Delphinium,  in  a  strong  position,  with  haiboun,  and 
not  fitr  from  Chios  (Thuc  viii.  38;  Xen.  Hell 
I  5.  §  15).  The  modem  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Ddphino.  Bolissus  (Thuc  viiL  24)  is  Fo- 
lisso  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Nieolo. 
Stephanus  («.  v.  Bo\ur(r6T)  has  made  a  mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  quotes  Thncydides 
(h  iryMp)^  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscns.  Thncydides  (viiL  24^  also  menticHis  s 
place  called  Leuconium  (An;iro»rtor),  the  rite  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Cardamyle, 
also  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (viii.  24),  as  a  place 
where  the  Athenians  Unded  to  attack  the  people  at 
Chios,  is  KhardamUf  a  little  distance  from  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Thevenot  there  is 
a  good  harbour  at  Cardamiloj  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast  The  country 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
ritnation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Poliohne 
(Herod.  vL  26),  are  not  determined.  Caucasa  was 
probably  on  the  west  ride  of  the  isknd.  The  ritn- 
ation of  the  place  called  Coela  (t&  KocXo,  Herod, 
vi  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pela^i, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
533);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chians 
omsidered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  as  ''their 
settlers,"  which,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  is  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Thessaliaa 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Leleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesns,  as  fiu- 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samns,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  thej 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.  Ion,  a  native  of  Chios, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  no 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Posei- 
don, who  were  bora  in  the  island :  then  came  Oeno- 
pion  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  foDowed  by 
Carians,  and  Abantes  from  Euboea.  Other  settkn 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea  mHler  Amphichis. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  finom  Amphidus, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Caiians,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  bland.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector's  mind  that  the  people  of  Chios  ought  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  religious  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  8.)  But  Ion,  as  Pausaniat 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  (i.  18,142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  hm- 
guage  as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Cyrus  (b.  o.  546),  the  Chians  were  protected  by 
their  insular  ponition,  for  the  Persians  at  that  time 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Ataraeus  [Atabhkus], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a  Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  the 
revolt  f^^nst  the  Persians  (b.  o.  499),  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8, 32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  lonians  had 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  is  not  said 
which  states  supplied  them.^  (Herod.  TiL  94.) 
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The  island  wis  afterwards  in  alliance  with  Athens 
(Thucyd.  i.  116);  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Ghians  were  still  the  alHes 
or  subjects  of  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.)  At  the 
cloee  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  fell  under 
sospicion  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chios, 
were  compelled  to  pull  down  "their  new  wall." 
(Thuc.  iv.  51.)  A  few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  412) 
they  did  revolt.  (Thuc.  viii.  14 — 61.)  The  Athe- 
nians knding  at  Bolissus  and  Gardamyle,  defeated 
the  Ghians  and  destroyed  both  these  places.  Again, 
the  Ghians  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Leu- 
conium,  and  being  unable  to  r^st,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  cit^,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  island,  which  had 
suffered  no  calamity  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occupied  Delphinium,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Ghios.  During  the  siege,  many 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Ghians  made  th^r  escape,  for 
the  dty  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Greek 
city  except  Lacedaemon.  (Thuc  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjugated  old  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  barbarians  whom  they  bought.  Being 
at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  land  side  and  by  sea,  the  Ghians  suffered  from 
fiimine.  The  town  however  was  not  taken,  for  the 
Athenians  had  plenty  to  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Athenians  recovered  Ghios  at  a  later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  again:' besieged  Ghios  (b.c.  357),  and 
Ghabrias,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  lost  his 
lifo  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Ghios  consists  only  of  a 
lew  disconnected  &cts»but  as  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  and  th#  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
lian8(B.a  208),  we  may  infer  that  they  maintained 
at  that  time  an  independent  position.  (Liv.  zzvii. 
30  ;  oomp.  Polyb.  v.  24.)  It  appears  from  Appian 
{Mooed.  8)  that  Philip  took  Ghios,  the  town  pro- 
bably, vf.  B.C.  201,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
ravf^  the  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians.  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  Antiochns  (b.c.  190),  the  Romans 
used  Ghios  as  a  depdt  for  their  supplies  from  Italy 
(Liv.  zzzvii.  27),  at  which  time  Uie  coast  of  Ghios 
was  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
bootr.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Ghians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a  grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxzviil. 
39),  but  we  are  not  told  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27.)  The  Ghians  were  the  allies  of  ACthrida- 
tes  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  Rhodians  (App.  MUhr. 
25);  but  as  the  king  sooo  after  suspected  them  of 
favouring  the  Romans,  be  sent  Zenobius  (b.  c.  86) 
there  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  of  the  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Ghians, 
being  unable  to  resist,  for  Zenobius  had  come  on  them 
unexpectedly  with  a  large  force,  complied  with  both 
demands.  A  letter  from  Mithridates  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  summoned  the  Ghians  to  the 
theatre,  and  drove  them  thence  under  the  terror  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  his  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  Miihr. 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Heracleoto  of  Bithynia,  as  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
theur  town,  and  entertained  till  they  could  return 
home.    It  appears  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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when  Mithridates  handled  the  Ghians  so  roaghly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  the 
usual  way,  as  "  negotiatores."  When  Sulla  (b.  a 
84)  had  compelled  Mithridates  to  accept  his  terms, 
he  treated  in  a  friendly  way  the  Ghians  and  others  * 
who  had  been  allies  with  Uie  Romans,  or  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
allies  and  Socii  of  the  Roman  people.  Gicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Ghios  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a  certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro^ 
man  dominion,  and  a  less  direct  subjection  to  the 
governor  of  a  province.  Ghios  was  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Verres  carried  off  some  statues.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia;  and  indeed  if  the  term  "libera  "  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  island,  it  would  not  be  under  a 
Roman  governor.  At  a  later  period,  Ghios  was  one 
of  the  islands  included  in  the  Insularum  Provincia, 
a  province  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modem  histoiy  of  Scio  is  a  repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Ghios  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  Turkish  rule  was  on  the 
whole  very  fiivourable,  and  the  island  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  till  1822,  when  the  Ghiots  joined 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotes  and  other 
Greeks.  The  Turks  came  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  sUves,  and  the  town  was 
burnt  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a  frightful  desert  of  a  well  cultivated  country, 
and  a  ruin  of  a  town  of  near  30,000  inhaHtante, 
gives  us  a  more  lively  image  of  the  suffwings  of  this 
unlucky  island  twenty-three  centuries  before,  when 
the  baibarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islands 
Oenussae  belonged  to  Chios,  [Oenussae.]   [G.L.] 


oonr  OF  CHIOS. 

GHLORUS,  a  river  of  Gilicia  Gampestiis,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  between  the  towns  of  Issus 
and  Aegae.  [G.  L.] 

GHOANA  (X(Joi'o,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Xaiwv^  a  place  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Semiramis  was  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modem  JCon,  or  Kwn,  [V.] 

GHOARE'NE  (Xoopijv^,  Ptol.  vi.  6.  §  1;  X»- 
f»9}*^,  Strab.  zi.  p.  514;  Isid.  Gharac. ;  Ghoara,  Plin. 
vi.  15.  s.  17),  a  district  of  Parthia  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  a  plain  country, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Apameia  Rhagiana 
[Apameia,  No.  6],  and  two  smaller  towns,  GaSiope 
and  Issatis.     (Plin.  I.  c.) 

2.  A  district  of  Ariana,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  725),  who  describes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  Parthians  had  subdued. 
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It  is  deaily  a  different  district  fiom  the  om  in  Media, 
and  ought  most  probably  to  be  sought  for  south  of 
the  Paropamisus,  as  it  is  stated  that  Gratems  passed 
through  it  in  his  nuurch  through  Arachosia  into 
*Carniania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  Ghor^  though 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  a  mers 
affinity  of  names.  [  V.] 

CHOASPiiS  (XaAffmii),  a  riVer  of  Susiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  mountidns,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Susa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
yrSh  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptaons  has 
led  to  some  confuaon  between  this  river  and  the 
Eulaeus,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  course  of  the  Ghoaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Eulaeus,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188,  V.  52)  and  Strabo  (L  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Ghoaspes,  and 
Polydetus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
8.  31)  speak  of  the  Ghoaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  Intter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (/.  e.)  tells  the  same  stoiy  of  the  Eu- 
laeus which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Ghoaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Ghoaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  {Dan,  viiL  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Ghaldaean  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bund-i-Kvr^ 
a  little  above  AhuxUy  and  form  the  ancient  Pasi< 
tigris  and  modem  JTardn.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Su$  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Dirffd  river;  the  east- 
em  passes  Shutter f  and  is  called  the  JTortiA,  or  river 
of  Shmter.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Ghoaspes,  though  its  oer- 
rect  name  was  the  Goprates,  and  the  latter  l^e 
Eulaeus;  while,  from  the  fact  of  their  unidng  about 
25  mile*  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Karun  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  Kerkhah  the 
old  Ghoaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
KarUn  is  united  with  the  Hgris  by  a  canal  called 
ffaffar,  near  Mohammeraht  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeus.  (Map  to  Raw- 
linson's  March  from  Zohdb  to  Kktmstdnj  in  Joum. 
R,  G.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 1 6.)  [V.] 

GHOASPES  FL.,  in  India.     [Cophen.] 

GHOATRAS  (Xodrpas,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v. 
27),  a  mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
rreai  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  K.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  11  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  KtinHstdn. 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Gha* 
boras.  [V.] 

GHOATBES,  a  nver  of  Partbia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianns  (xxili.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 
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but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neigfabouthood 
of  the  M.  Ghoatras*  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

GHOK'RADE&    [Pharhacia.] 

GHOEllA.DES(Xoip((Scn^oi),two8maU  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tazentum,  ab(mt  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  called  the  I$oU  di 
S.  Pietro  e  S.  Paolo.  As  their  name  imports,  they 
are  UtUe  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
but  must  have  afforded  a  place  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  generals, 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sdly  (B.a  418),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuo.  viL  33).     [E.  H.  B.] 

GHOEHEAE  (XoipiaC),  a  place  in  Euboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  101),  appears  to  have 
been  situated  between  Tamynae  and  the  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Gramer  supposes  Ghoereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  Kavalleri  in  modem  maps. 

GHOES  FL.     [GoPHKN.] 

GHOLABGUS,  a  demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain 
site.     [See  p.  336.] 

GHOLLEIDAE.     [Attioa,  p.  331,  a.] 

CHOLON  TEIGHOS  (Xwxii^  rtixos  :  Eth,  Xoa- 
XoTttxlrris),  a  city  of  Garia,  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lonius  in  bis  Garica.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)       [6.  L.J 

GHOMA  (Xoi/ia),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Lyda,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Aedeaa. 
Ptdemy  (v.  3)  makes  Ghoma  one  of  the  four  dtiea 
of  the  Bfilyas,  and  places  it  near  Gandyba. 

GHONAE.    [GoLosflAE.] 

GHONE,  CHO'NIA.    [Ghotos.] 

GHONES  (X«yts),  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Luoania  and  Bmttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.  It  appears  certain  that  they 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  ua 
that  the  Gbones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  {Pol  viL  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  tbe 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a  more  civilized 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vi  p.  255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  Me- 
tapontum  and  ]^s;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lycophron,  i^ace  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (Arist  L  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  ^iperty  for  XApriv;  Lycophr.  Ahx.  983.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vL  p.  264)  represents 
the  lonians,  who  established  themselves  at  Sria  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Ghones,  and  speaks  of 
Bhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris  in  Ghonia  (xir.  p.  654). 
But  it  seems  dear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Chonb, 
which,  according  to  Apolk)doru9,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontoiy  of  Grimisa, 
in  Bmttium.  ( Apcdlod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a  cil^f  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain:  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Ghones  was  named  Ghonb,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lycophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Ghonia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  L  c.)  It  seems  clear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  apidied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  tbe  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Ladnian  pro- 
montory to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapontum :  and 
that  as  they  were  of  dose  kindred  mth  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellatian.  The 
name  is  evidently  doeely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Ghaonbs  iu  Epeirus,  and  this  resemblanoe  tends  to 
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confinn  the  fact  (attested  by  many  other  argrnnents) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  related 
by  dose  affinity  of  race.  This  point  is  more  fully 
disoossed  under  Oenotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
^y  Ammianus  Maroellinns  (xvi.  2)  as  being  on 
Julianas  route  from  Augustodunum  (Autun)  to  Au- 
tododurum,  that  is,  Autissiodurum  (^tceerre).  This 
indicates  the  Ronum  road  from  Autun  to  Auxerrt^ 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianus  went  **  per 
Sedelaucum  et  Choram.'*  Sedelaucum  is  the  Sido- 
locnra  {SauUeu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  Satdieu  and  Auxerrt ;  and  the  river  Cure^ 
a  branch  of  the  Foiwie,  runs  in  tne  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Autun  to  Auxerre.  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  SciuUeu  b  Aballo  {Avallon). 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  called  Cure  on  the  rivfar  Cure, 
betwtoi  AvdUon  and  Auaoerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  ViOe  Auxerre, 
near  SL  Mori,  which  is  also  between  AvaUon  and 
Auaoerre  (H. Vales. ad  Amm.  Marc  xvi  2 ;  D'Anville, 
Notioe,  &&;  Walckenaer,  6^.,  ^o,  vol  L  p.  411, 
voLiLp.351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'SMU  (Xa^^i,  Her.  iil  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  pw  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Anian,  iy. 
15;  Curt  vu. 4,  viil  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PtoL tL  12. 
§  4;  Plin.  vi  16),  an  extensive  tribe  cS  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  KhoMoreem,  in  the  desert  conn- 
try  of  Kkivoy  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon,  The 
name  is  not  always  wiitten  exactly  the  same:  thus 
Strabo  (xi  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
which  is  pn^bly  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  with  the  Daae,  Massagetae,  and 
Soghdi  Stephanos,  on  the  authority  of  HecataeuSi 
states  that  there  was  also  a  city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Choiasmii  were  the  inhabitants.    [V.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xofw^),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
liatthew  (xi  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  traveUers 
(Lord  Lindsa/s  TraveUf  vol  ii.  p.  91 ;  Robinson, 
B,  iZ.  vol.  iii  p.  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a  friend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  {TeU-Hum)  is 
a  mined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerad:  in  a  small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
ruins  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ;  a  fragment  of  a  shaft  of  a  marble 
column  alone  standing  in  the  midst  (^  universal 
ruin.  [G.W.] 

CHORI  (Xop^,  Xopl,  Const  Porph.  De  Adm,  Imp, 
c.  44),  a  district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  kke  of  Vdn;  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Canton  of  Khorkkhorhoumih,  which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Armenia.  (St  Martin,  Mim,  sw  VArmenie,  vol  i 
p.  100.)  rE.B.J.] 

CHOBSEUS  (X^fOf,  PtoL  v.  16.  §  1),  a  river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  bounduy  between 
that  oountxy  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  now  the  Co- 
radtchd  (Von  Raumer,  PaUttma,  pw  53 ;  Pococke, 
Tren,  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a  mountain  stream 
which  flows  only  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHORZIANE'NE  (XopC<i»^,  Pro- 
cop.  Aed.  33 ;  Xopfiowji^,  Procop.  B.  P.  il  24), 
a  district  of  Araienia,  which  Forbiger  (vol.  ii  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Aoilisbicb  (^Aiei\i<rnrfi)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  528,  530),  which  Uy  between  the 
N.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadoda,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worhhip  of  the  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  An Ains,  or 
Anaitica  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  20).  The  pkdn  of 
Erzingin  now  represents  this  district  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kundey  vol.  x.  pp.73,  81, 550, 576, 774, 796 ;  Joum, 
Geog.  Soc.  vol  vi  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CflORZE'NE  (XopfW,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Ba» 
Empire,  voi  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  lOth 
centuiy  under  the  name  of  Kare  (KdpT,  Const 
Porph.  de  Adm,  Imp,  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  a.  d. 
928—961.  In  a.  d.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantine  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a  principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St 
Martin,  Mim.  eur  VArmenie,  vol.  i  p.  375).  The 
province  haa  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  K&r», 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract,  - 
that  Strabo  (JL  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
vellers being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out  The  same  author  (2.  c)  describee  a  curious 
kind  of  snow-wonn  whioh  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Soprfn  Tdgh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal;  one  of  them 
went  to  a  pod  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a  specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  (Joum,  Geog. 
/Soc.  vol  X.  p.  410;  Ritter,  Erdkmde,  vol  x.  p.  423, 
foil.)  [E.B.J.] 

CHRENDL    [Chardtoa.] 

CHRETES  {Hipimis),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a  httle  S.  of  Cbbkb  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
potion  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Rennell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St, 
John;  but  those  who  place  Ceme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chietes  with  the  WcuH  Sue,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTaPOLIS  (Xpurr^wXis),  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c 
43;  Niceph.Greg.  xiii].§],  xiii  5.  §1), which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occuped  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  he  identified  with  Acon- 
tisma.    [AooNTiSMA.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.     [Sarmatia 

EUROPASA.] 

CHRYSA  (Xp6afi,  Xp6ffa  :  E(h,  Xpv<re{^s). 
Stephanus  («.  v.)  has  a  list  of  varioos  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (/ili  37, 390, 431).  He  mentions  a  Chrysa 
on  the  HellespoDt,  between  Ophrynium  and  Abydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentinns  Chiyse,  a  town  of  Aeolis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chiyse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontoiy  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Smintheus  remained;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus.  The  name  Smitheus,  not  Smintheus, 
appears  on  a  coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (Harduin's 
note  on  Plin.  v.  30).  The  Table  places  "  Smyn- 
thium"  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  pUces 
Chiysa  on  a  hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a  symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  ky  at 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  Scopes. 
Aooording  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name 
SmintheoSi  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer ;  for 
Sminthos  signified  "  moose,**  according  to  Apion. 
Strabo  (p.  6 1 2)*  has  an  argnmeot  to  show  that  the 
Chrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex- 
andria, bat  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adramyttene.  He  says  that 
this  Chrysa  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
temple  of  Smintheos,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the 
other  Chrysa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  hi 
Strabo's  argument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [G.  L.] 

CURYSA'ORIS  (Xpvffoopis:  Eth.XfnHraop*is%a, 
town  of  Caria,  afterwiu^  called  Idrias.  Accordhig 
to  ApoUonins,  in  his  Carica  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lydans.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphroditus,  all  Caria  was  called  Chry- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (▼.  1 18)  mentions  a  district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  Marsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stratoniceia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoris  or  Idrias.  [6.  L.] 

CHBYSAOmUM.     [Cabia;  Stratoniceia.] 

CHRYSAS  (Xpveas),  a  river  of  Sicily  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  motmtams,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  {?an^  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Assorus,  where  its  tutelary  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped witii  peculiar  honours  [Assorus],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maethus  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  DiUaino,  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xiv. 
95 ;  Vib.  Sequest  p.  8;  SU.  ItaL  xiv.  229;  Cluver. 
5»ca.p.325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.    [Lemnob.] 

CHRYSE  REGIO.    [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA  (tA  X^iwiro:  Elh,  Xpv<rtinn»6t, 
Xpwriinr96s)j  a  city  of  Cihda,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrysippus  (Steph. «.  v.  Xpictmra),  [G.L.] 

CHRYSOANA  FL.    [India.] 

CHRYSO'CERAS  (Kpua6Kfpas),  i.e.  the  golden 
horn,  a  promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  It.  18,  ix.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mart  Cap. 
Tip.  212.)  [L.S.] 

CHRYSOTOLIS  (XfwadwoXu:  Eth,  Xfnnnnro- 
Ainjs:  ScuUxrC^  ^in  Bithjmia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Thradan  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  «.  V.  Xpwr^oXii)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedooians.  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  in  his  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chxysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  fitim  Ghryses,  a  wa  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promontory  Bus,  and  the  place 
called  Chrysopolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
sMzed  by  the  advice  of  Aldbiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tus;  and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
xiii. 64.)  Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chrysopolis,  "  fuit," 
[Chalcedon.]  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSCRRHOAS.    [Colchis.] 

CHRYSO'RRHOAS.     LMastaura.] 

CHRYSCBRHOAS.     [Trobzen.] 

CHUNL     [Hunhl] 


CIBYRA. 
CHUS  (Xo^,  LXX.),  mentioned  only  in  the 
book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ekrebd  is  said  to 
be  "  near  Chus^  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
valley)  of  Mochmur!*  These  localities  were  identified 
by  Dr.  Schultz  m  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  road  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  "Leaving  Turmns 
Aya,  I  went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jalood, 
and  Joorithf  to  Akrabah.  Akrabah  is  marked 
nearly  in  the  right  place  on  Robinson's  Map,  but  it 
is  a  lai^  village,  looking  very  much  like  a  town, 
not  a  ruin.  Between  Joorish  and  Akrabah,  but 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a  valley  running  frtxn  east 
to  west  called  Wadjf  Mdkh  Fooriyeh.  Akrabah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  pUces  in  sight  oC  each 
other.  Here  I  tbink  you  have  the  Ehnbd  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoo$  at  the  Wady  (X((- 
IM^Poi)  Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xohs)  must  be  cor- 
rected into  Xoupir."  (Schultz*s  Letter  in  WilliJams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  L  Appendix  2.  p.  469.)       [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.     [Clazomenab.] 

CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (Xiirpo j, PtoL  v.  14.  §  6; 
Xinpoi,  Steph.  B.,  Suid.;  X^pot^  Hierocl.;  Kv9tpfut, 
Const  Porph.  De  Them,  i.  39 ;  Chytri,  Pfin. ;  Citari, 
Peut.  Tab.:  Eth.  X6rpws:  Ckytria),  a  town  of 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryneia  and 
Salamis,  at  a  distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (Pent  Toft.)  It  was 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  probably 
an  Athenian  colony.  (Muiti,  Viaggi^  toL  L  p.  138 ; 
Engel,  KyproB,  vol  i.  p.  148.)  [E.B.J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (paJSpos, 
KidfL§poSf  K4€post  Ctibru  or  Z«&ru),  a  liver  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubius.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  1,  10. 
§  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  Itm,  Ant.  p.  220;  Not. 
Imp.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CIANUS  SINUS.     [Cius.] 

CrBALAE  (K(«(Uai),  a  town  m  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  Itm.  Hieroi.  p.  563,  and  the  Geoyr, 
Rav.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  ablat  CibaEs, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  form  CibaHs  (Ki6a\is; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  7;  Zoshn.  iL  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  Uke  Hiulcas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  DrslYus  and  Sams, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  Sirmium. 
It  was  the  birthphice  of  the  emperor  Valentiniaii 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  its  vicinity  Con- 
stantine,  in  A.  d.  314,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Lidnianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5 ;  2U>sim.  l.  c)  According 
to  Zosuntis,  the  place  had  an  amp^theatre  sur* 
rounded  by  a  shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modem  town  of  Miko' 
no/ei  or  near  Vinkoucee.  (Comp.  Aur.  Vict  EpiL 
41,  45;  Sozom.  HieL  Eccki.  L  6;  Jtm,  Ant.  ppi 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.S.] 

CIBBUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Kf^pos),  a  town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabrus  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  D^Hbra-PaUxnea,  (Itm. 
AnL  p.  220;  Oeogr.  Htw.  iv.  7 ;  Procop.  De  Aedif. 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

CrBYRA  (^  Kie^pa:  Eth.  Ki€vp<hrif;  Adj.Kifw. 
parucSs).  1 .  Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  once 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabaus],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  and 
removed  the  town  to  another  positioD  in  a  strcng 
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place,  which  was  about  100  stadia  m  circuit  It 
grew  powerful  under  a  good  constitution,  and  the 
Tillages  extended  £rum  Piudia  and  the  adjoining 
Milyas  mto  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians  [Garia].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  Bubon,  Balbura  [Bubon;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetrapolis.  Each  town  had  one  vote,  but  Cibyra 
had  two  votes ;  for  Cibyia  alone  could  muster  30,000 
infentry  and  2000  cavabry.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.  This 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagetee,  for 
Murena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbura  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.  The  convcoitus  of  Gibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Gil^tae  had  four  languages,  Uie  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Gibyra 
that  the  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a  chisel,  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskurd's  Note,  Tran$L  Strab.  vol. 
n.  p.  633,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a  distinction 
between  roptitwBai  and  ropvtita^cu).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Stiabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Gi- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Maeander  as  bdngiuGaria,  he  says,  ^  to  the  south  the 
great  Gibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  Gabahs,  as  fur  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia."  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  places  Gibyra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bura, and  Oenoanda  to  the  Gabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  m  his  text  is  at  least  1^  40^  too  fhr 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertafaied  (Spratt,  Lycia^ 
vol.  L  pw  256)  to  be  at  Horzoom,  on  the  Horzoom 
Tchif,  a  branch  of  the  DaUmon  Tchy,  or  Indus,  m 
about  37^  lO'  N.  ht.  The  place  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot  '*  The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a  hill  between  800  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  HorzoodL**  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  oondition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a  theatre,  in  fine  preservation: 
the  diameter  is  266  feet  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Gibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountuns 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  an  the  ruins  of  several  hurge  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  ^  some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Gorinthian  order.**  On  a  block  there  is  an 
inscriptian,  Koutraptwy  KiSvparwP  ti  /SovXi;  kou  6 
^f*o^,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
peidod  the  dty  had  also  the  name  Gaesarea.  The 
name  Kaurapuoy  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Gibyra.  A  large  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.    Thore  are  no  traces  of  dty  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
dty  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
mdke  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hiU  **  were  ranged  21  rows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
80  as  to  make  a  theatre-like  termination.''  (View  in 
Spratt's  Lycia.)  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
them.  The  seats  ov«-look  the  plain  of  Gibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  pbu»d  on  a  low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  tflnraBa,  formed  bj  cutting  the  side  of  the  hill. 
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Hear  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  a  ridge  runs  east- 
ward, **  crowned  by  a  paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepnldiral  monuments.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a  massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins." 

The  elevation  of  the  Gibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balburs,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda, which  is  on  the  Xanthus,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Gibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  XanUius,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Gibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Gadmus  (Baba  DagK)^  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Garia. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny's  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materials:  **the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Gibyratae,  recdves 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tor- 
rents." 

Gibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Gn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Garia.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaookf 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Giby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (nearDenizUe).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Gibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimno, 
beddes  Gibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lyciat 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  an  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  (ru^JJusor,  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Gaulares  [Gaulabes]  and  the 
river  of  Gibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Gibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  in 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Gibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  bdonged  to  the  Jurisdictfo  or  Gonventus  q£ 
Gibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Gibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  pbydcal  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lyons  was  one  of  the  chief  dtles  of  thb  Gon- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Gibyra  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6. 33).  Its 
podtion,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  die  wool  and  iron  of  Gibyra  might  furnish 
artides  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Gibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Gi- 
bjrra,  except  two,  whom  Gicero  mentions  {Verr.  ii. 
4.  c  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Gibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a  Senatus  Consultnm  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  {tr^nUum)  for 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  {Arm.  iv. 
13),  it  is  caUed  "dvitas  Gibyratica  apud  Asiam." 
[Asia,  p.  239.] 

Three  Greek  inscriptionifrom  Gibyra  are  nrinted 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Spratt's  Lycia,  All  of  them 
contain  the  name  of  the  citj,  and  all  belong  to  the 
Koman  period.  One  of  them  seems  intended  to 
record  a  statue,  or  some  memorial  set  np  in  honour 
of  L.  AeKus,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentions  his  being  in  his  second  consulship.  Aelius 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  A.i>.  188.  L.  Aelius 
Verus  was  consul  for  the  second  timo  in  A.  d.  137 
(Tillemont,  Hiit.  dea  Empereurs,  vol.  ii.  p.  255),  and 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  alive  when  this  inscrip- 
tion was  made.  Hadrian  certainly  was  alive  then, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription. 
But  Hadrian  also  died  in  A.  d.  138.  The  inscrip- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  a.  D.  137. 


•OOnr  OF  CIBTRA. 

2.  CiBTRA  THB  Lbs8,  was  a  place  in  Pamphylia. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  "  and 
near  it  is  the  Paralia  of  the  Cibyratae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Melas,  and  a  station  for  ships."  The 
rite  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Eskg  Adalia.  The  Melas  is  the  Manavgat, 
four  mUee  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  been 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  llelas,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Strabo's  text,  the  paralia  of  the 
Cibyratae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  *'  The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  are  probably  those  observed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  upon  a  height  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  a  considerable  river  about  8  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Melas,  about  4  miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Kar&bumu^  and  nearly  2  miles  from 
the  shore"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196).  Ptolemy 
mentions  this  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea ;  but  Scylax  places  it  on  the  coast. 
There  is  a  place,  Cybema  (KvSdpyrf),  mentioned  in 
the  Stadiasmus,  whieh  is  placed  59  stadia  east  of 
the  MeUs.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo's  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cybema  with  this  Cihyn 
of  Pamphylia.  [G.  L.] 

CICHYEUS.     [Ephyra.] 

CrCONES  (KUov€5)f  a  Thracian  people  in- 
habiting: the  coast  district  between  the  rivers  Hebrus 
in  the  £.  and  Lissus  in  the  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  times.  (Hom.  IL 
ii.  846,  Od.  ix.  39,  aeqq,;  Herod,  vii.  59,  110; 
Orph.  Ai^,  77;  Steph.  Byz.  «.r.  Mapdv^ta;  Mela, 
ii.  2,  8,  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  620;  Sil. 
Itol.  xi.  477 ;  Ov.  Met.  x.  2,  xv.  313.)       [L.  S.] 

CICYNETHUS  (Kucimfim:  Trikeri),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Pagasaean 
gulf.  (Scylax,  p.  29 ;  Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  436 ; 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
voj.  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYKNA,  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  unknown  rite. 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIBBAMUS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  known  from  its 
crins  described  by  Sestini.  The  epigraph  is  Ki9pa~ 
fi.tivwv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 

CIE'EIUM  (Kiipiovi  Eth.  K»€pi«uj),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  which  is  identified  by  Stephanns  B.  with 


CILICES. 
Ame  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Apyri).  the  chief  tofwn  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Boeotia.  The  site  of  Cierium  was  first 
discovered  "by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  coins 
found  on  the  spot  has  proved  that  it  stood  at  the 
modem  village  of  McUardnga,  between  the  EnipeuB 
or  Apidanus,  and  a  tributary  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  Cierium  adjoined  that  of  Metropobs;  and 
we  leam  from  an  inscription  cited  by  Leake  that  the 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  discusrion  between  the  two  people.  The 
identification  of  Ame  and  Cierium  is  confirmed  bj 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poeridon  Cuerins 
(Kovcpios),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cuarius  or  Coralius  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  41 1.)  The  expelled  Boeotians  gave  this  name  to 
the  river,  and  foimded  upon  its  banks  a  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  their  former  abode  in 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  river 
upon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cuerius,  Cua- 
rius or  Curalius,  more  especially  as  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  438)  mentions  a  river  Curalius  in  Thessaly,  ikiwing 
through  the  territory  of  Pbaroadon  in  Histiaeotia 
past  the  temple  of  Athena  Itonia  into  the  Penrius; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  he 
makes  it  flow  directly  into  the  Peneius.  Pausanias 
(i.  13.  §  2)  also  appears  to  speak  of  this  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  since  he  describes  it  as  rituated  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa,  which  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  rite  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  name  of  Ame  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  oonquerars  becanse  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appeUatioa 
may  have  been  takm  from  the  nrighboniing  river, 
since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  derive 
the  name  of  a  town  from  the  river  upon  which  it 
stood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  his- 
toiy;  but  it  oocun  under  the  form  Pierium,  which  is 
undoubtedly  only  another  appellation  of  the  same 
place,  ir  and  k  being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  form.  I^erinm  is  firet  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Piera  and  Pieria 
by  Livy  (xxxiL  15,  xxxvL  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius  we 
find  the  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  Ust  of 
the  Strategi  who  governed  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoecephalae.  Aelian  (^.  An.  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Pierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Tnmsactions  of 
Royal  Soci^  of  Literatitre,  vol.  i..  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  498,  seq. ;  Miiller,  Dorians,  voL  ii. 
p.  476.) 
CIERUS.  [Pbusa  AD  Htpium.] 
CILBIA'NI.  [Catstbr.] 
CrLICES  (KiAxKcs).  The  CiUces  an  mentioned 
in  the  Diad  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Mysia 
called  Troas.  Eetion,  the  fiither  of  Andromache, 
Hector's  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  Places;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypophude.  (IL  vi.  395,  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  obsesres  (p. 
221)  that  Homer  makes  Pelasgi  border  on  these 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Laiissa  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Peksgi  (IL  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  divides  the  territory  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaice,  and  the 
other  Lymessis;  uid  he  makes  the  territory  of  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adrsmyttium, 
Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.    It  teems  to  have  been  the  opbioi  of 
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smne  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilices  of  Homer 
were  akm  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
observes,  "  they  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
selis  in  Lyda  and  Attalia  there  are  pomted  out  a 
Thebe  and  Lymessns,  a  part  of  the  Trdc  Cilices 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes  has  said."  Whe- 
ther Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci* 
lidans  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a  fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  doabtftiL  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a  story  that  reins 
were  pointed  oat  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lyrnessos.  Bat  it  was  a  disputed 
qoestion  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock;  for  while  some  pobted  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilicians  from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a  Thebe  and 
Lymessas,  others  tarned  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  discnssion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  coan- 
try  afterwards  called  Cilida.  There  is  no  doabt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  an  Aranuuc  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  8(»De  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  ooantry.  f  O.  L.] 

CILI'CLA  (^  KiXmcU).  The  description  of  Ci- 
Hcia  is  difficult;  but  the  best  way  of  onderstanding 
the  character  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strabo*s 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilida,  which  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  **  Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Taurus  **  (^  l|«  rov  Tcuipov)^  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  {1^6$)  the 
Taurus ;  which  district  he  has  described  underCappa- 
doda.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilida  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
ooia  and  Cappadoda,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
moontamous  part  was  called  Cilida  the  Bough 
(Tpaxtia,  TpaxtufTiS:  Eik,  Tpax^uirris).  The 
eastern  part  ffmtniim  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (IleStif). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  out- 
line, with  a  narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coraoedum  {Alajfo)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilida.  Pliny  places  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Maina»ga£)  26  miles 
west  of  Coracenum.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  Anemurium, 
Ckipe  AnamouTy  the  boundaiy  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
50  miles  east  of  Strabo's  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  he  makes  Side  the  htft  town  in  PamphyUa,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilida  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a  dty  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilida  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a  rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  frton  Coraoedum 
to  Cqpe  CoM&re,  a  distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Cape  CavaUere  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania^  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamus  (Lamojt),  which  is  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  Soil  *'  Here,"  observes  Beaufort,  "  the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  frt>m  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
murium to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracedum  to  Anemurium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Straho*s  dbtance  is  too  great  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterwards  Pompdo- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo's  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text 
A  branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Taurus 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  {Ahxga)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrepted  off  Karadran  [Cha- 
BADRUs].  From  Charadrus  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilida  till  we  come  to  the 
Calycadnns.  [Caltoadnxts.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coraoedum,  and  as  having  a  general  eastern  course 
to  Selencda,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The  . 
basin  of  the  Cilycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a  rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nus  and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus;  from  which 
a  condderable  stream  flows  southward,  and  jdns  the 
Galycadnus  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Mout, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  dte  of  Claudiopolis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro> 
bably  contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnns;  and  Ptolemy^s  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  snd  lower  basin  ^ 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Ceknderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast 

The  route  from  Laranda  (Karaman)^  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Cdenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Atia  MinoTy  p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilidan  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotas,  so  named 
from  a  town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campeetris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracedum  and  Sdinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antcxiius  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilida  Campeetris 
runs  N£.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Karadaih  (the  andent  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a  condderable  bay.  A  long 
straight  beach  extends  finxn  the  Lamus  to  Soli;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  firom  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  farther  frtxn  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  levd  country.  Tlie  mountains 
that  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaiifort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilicia  Campeetris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  soathandthe  length  of  its 'Course, 
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indicatflB  the  commeDoement  of  the  Cilician  plain,  is 
the  Cydnns,  which  flows  past  Tarsus  {Ter»oo»), 
Nearly  due  north  of  Tarsos  is  a  gos^  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Gydnns  flows  from  the  high  range  ^  the  Taurus. 
This  difficult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  Golek  B6g- 
hdZf  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Gyrus  passed  frmn 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entereid 
Oilida,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  SepUmius  Sevems,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Cilidae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilician  queen  Epyaza;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  esorart  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Cilidae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  "leads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Busuk,  Karahisar  and  Mioetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus."  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Tracks  ^.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Cilioiae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilida,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a  large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  ezpressicm  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Hyn- 
KffTy  or  Rae-ei-Chantiry  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

"■  Cape  Karadash  (Magarsus)  is  a  white  di^ 
about  130  feet  high,  and  is  the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  oommoioes  near  the 
liver  Lamas."  (Beaufort)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Issus,  now  the  gulf  of  Jskenderun;  the  oorreepond- 
ing  point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  Htpizyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  nortii-eastem  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  **  Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  ^  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyfaan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus."  (Beaufort)  Inunediatdy 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pyiamus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayas  [Aboae],  the  northern  part  of  which  is  **  a 
level  plain  of  finn  sdl,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea."  (Beaufort)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  fkr  as  Alexandria 
\lskendenm) ;  and  from  Ishendervn  to  Capei7jfn^, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitudfr-of  Iskeadenmj  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  HyngjfT,  There  is  only  a  veiy  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
Hyneyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gntf  is  the  plain  of  Issus, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  desoends  in  a  SW.  | 
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direction  as  fiur  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Pyramnsb 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  from  Mopsuotia 
(Misis)  to  the  gulf  of  Ishendenm  ;  and  the  high 
lands,  in  flMt,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  at  a  place  called  Matakh.  This  appears  to 
be  the  stati<n  ((hpopfios)  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
belonging  to  the  Amanidcs  Pylae,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  the 
seaat  this  place.  [Amanidb8.]  These  two  langes 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  western 
or  Cilician,  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  separate 
it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  which 
we  may  call  the  CiHdaxL 

StnJM  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  direct  distance  from  Seleuceia  in  Pieria, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  dty  south  of  Rbosua,  to 
Soli  in  Cilida.  The  real  distance  is  only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  firom  the  Rhodian 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnns,  and  that  it  thea 
takes  a  direction  nearly  £S£.  {inl  rV  x*^*^?**^ 
iofOfTokfiv)  as  frur  as  Issus,  and  that  from  Issus  the 
coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  as  frur  as  Phoenioe. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  coast  as  &r  as  Cape  Kara- 
dashf  but  no  further;  and  Strabo's  notion  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  Issus  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  has 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaocuratety,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  between  the 
Sams  and  the  Pyramus  is  the  Aleian  (*AX^ioi'  xc- 
8W),  which  was  cdebrated  in  the  mythi  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon's  wanderings 
(/Z.  vi  201 ).  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  his  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  this  plain  frran  Tarsus 
to  the  I^rramus  (Arrian,  Anab.iL  6.  §  11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash; 
and  "as  far  as  the  eye  could  diecem,  it  consbts 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  shallow 
Ukes."    (Beaufort) 

The  Cilician  plain  contams  three  large  rivers. 
The  Cydnus  {Tersoos  Tchp)  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  &r  above  Tarsns,  passing 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  flowing 
down  to  Tarsus ;  and  the  stream  is  cdd  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  fit)m  the  Cilician 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.  But  the  Cilidae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miks  NNW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  the  distance 
fh)m  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a  level  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  best  maps  npresent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  the  Cilidae  Pylae,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
Bhmlgar  Dagh,  The  Cydnus  con  now  only  be 
entered  by  tibe  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars;  but  inside  of  the  bar  **  it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Pint  Anton,  c  26); 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  tiiat  the  progress 
of  the  allnvium  has  been  very  rapd  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  nwuth, 
flows  into  a  kind  of  lake,  called  Rhegma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  yf 
Tarsus.  Strabo's  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  wero  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Bhegma,  which  the  alluvium 
bos  changed  into  a  sandy  plain.  But  there  is  some 
error  in  tiie  five  stadia :  the  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
same  distance  70  BtMUa.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is 
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Qold,  but  not  colder  "  than  that  of  the  other  rireis 
which  carry  down  the  melted  mow  of  Monot  Taa- 
ms."  (Beaufort)  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  hare 
been  seized  with  a  yiolenfc  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
great  heat  (Arnan,  Anab.  ii  4.  §  10 ;  Pint  Alex, 
cl9.) 

East  of  the  river  Tarsus  the  Stadiasmus  places 
the  mouth  of  the  Sams  (in  the  Stadiasmus  incor- 
rectly written  Areius),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rhegma.  The  Sams  is  the  modem  Sikun,  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a  long  sandy  spit  This  river  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Saras  is  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilicia;  but  in  his  ac- 
coimt  of  Gataonia  [Cataokia]'  he  describee  the 
course  of  the  Saras  as  being  through  Ccmana,  and 
tiupough  the  gorges  of  Tauras  to  the  Gilician  pUun 
(p.  535).  The  Sihun  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  £»*  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
stUl  further  north.  The  course  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a  long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  bssins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.  The  stream  then  takes  a  veiy  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(AdofuA);  and  from  Adana  it  has  a  SW.  course 
through  the  Oiiician  plain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Saras  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert*8  map,  it  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  peninsula,  and  at  least  above  200  miles  long.  There 
Is,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Saras,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton's  work  (i2»* 
searchesy  &c).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  JEregli  or  Erde^  about  37  i°  K.  lat,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  and  passes  through  the  great 
range  of  Taurus;  ^at  part  of  the  range  west  ^  the 
gap  is  called  Btdghar  Dagh,  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  ^  for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
clifib  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
rugged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schistus;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage, of  three  chariots  abreast**  (Ainsworth.)  The 
road  then  turns  up  a  valley  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  flows  a  stream,  and  joins  the  Saras  on  the 
right  bank.  The  road  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hills 
up  to  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  flat,  "  at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  posts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ;  immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  run  to  the  S.  and  SB.,  rushing 
through  a  treiAendous  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towards  the  Cydnus  or  river  of  Tarsus."  (Ains- 
worth, London  Geog.  JounuUj  vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  SiMm  into  the  basin  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  tiien 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  ^  soon  lead 
to  a  deep  gorge  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
limestone  rocks;  this  is  the  narrowest  and  most 
difBcult  portion  of  the  pass:  it  b  the  point  to  which 
Xenophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a  chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty;  this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  ot  ancient  chiselling."  (Ainsworth.)  It  is 
also  clearly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Cydnns  as  passing  through  in  its  course  to 
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Tarsus;  and  that  whidi  Niger  blocked  up  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  Kiebulu'  (iZewe- 
heachrtHmngy  vol.  ill.  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  the 
Boghojt  from  the  pashalik  of  Adanah  to  that  of 
Konie^  would  be  as  dangerous  fcnr  a  hostile  army  as 
Xeno^on  and  Curtius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a  wall;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  fircHU  Adanah^  made  its  way  through  these 
Ciliciae  Pylae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401)  left  Tarsus, 
it  marched  to  the  Saras  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (^noph.  Anab.  i  4.  §  1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  firam  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus;  and  the  width  of  the  Saras  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feet  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Saras,  at  Adandk,  in  the  month  of  December^ 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanahf  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

Fronv^the  passage  of  the  Saras  the  army  of  Gyrus 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Anab,  i  4.  §  1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  I^ramus  (Jihun)  is  at  Mieis^  the 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bayat)f  on  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Adanah.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Gyms  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebnhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  IfmSf  recently  built^  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramus  is  the  krgest  of  the 
Gilician  rivers.  It  rises  in  Gataonia  [Gataomia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Garmalas, 
flowing  firom  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east 
[Garmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Marashy  from  which  point  the  river  has  a  SW. 
course,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  Mina^  and  at  present  enters  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ay€U  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a  little 
west  of  Cape  Karada»h^  as  Beaufort  supposes;  for 
here  there  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihtm  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet  A  short  dis- 
tance N£.  of  Karadashf  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Mallus, 
the  chief  town  of  the  MaUotis.  Thus  Mallus  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a  na- 
vigable river  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Gataonia.  There  is  a  considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  groimd,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a  spear  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projectians  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  ui^uch  wiae^that- 
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the^  may  be  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  that 
the  rocka  overhaoging  the  riyer  on  each  side,  and 
risiiig  ahnoet  up  to  the  summite  of  the  moontains, 
at  a  distance  of  two  (nt  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a  dog  or  a  hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  abroad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  stadia]. 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  falls  on  the  mt  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountiuns  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilidan  plains,  that  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  fiillowing  effect: 

**  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus'  sacred  shore.** 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Kdd  ia  oontinually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd's 
Transl.,  vol.  iL  p.  450). 

Mr.  Amsworth  remarks,  firom  hisown  observatioDS 
en  the  plain  of  Cificia,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
sarbus,  that  ^  its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  c^  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvialf  uid  that  **  in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta.**  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  JSToro- 
dath.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  prodused  a  plain  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  g:ulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  **  The  JyAoon,  half  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor^  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Sams;  though  it  appears  from  a  passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remamder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Issue,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Isens,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.    [Issusl. 

The  extensive  tract  of  ooontry  called  Cilieia  has 
a  coast  line  of  430  mfles,  firom  Coraoesium  to  Rho- 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  fi:om  Coraoesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (ii  ipturii,  Herod.  IL  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
'  west  and  eastern  parts  oould  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracheia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distinct  country.  But  the  vidley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  fixnn  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  Indeed,  firom  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  CanaUert,  "  the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from 
this  coast "  (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  shore 
is  changed,  and  the  land  communication  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a  road  represented  m  the  Table,  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  bolder  of  Pampbylia  to  Seleuceia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  and  thence  eastward  through 
Corycus,  Soli  (or  Pompdopolis),  the  Aleian  plain, 
Mallus,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Bhosns.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  lod 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  finom  Soli  east- 
wards to  Magarsus  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyrimns. 
The  two  natiual  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basin 
of  the  Calycadntis  and  the  plain  country  east  of  tho 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashalicks  of  Sdtfhek  (Seleuceia  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adamdk, 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilidan 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sams  and  Py- 
ramus  flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhat  north  of  Mopsuestia  (J/uif),  Adana  (^(2a- 
fKiA),and  Tarsus  {Terwooi);  and  in  this  part  Uie 
pUin  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  frxim  east  to 
west  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimensions 
of  the  plam  firom  north  to  sooth  very  imequal  in 
difierent  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
Cape  JToradaM,  and  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  Und,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issos, 
is  only  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  golf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inhmd.  Cilida  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers, 
with  a  long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a  fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natnral  advantages.  Its  position  b^een  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  firom  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  ooveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  materials  (as  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Coiycns  on  the  coast  was  fiuned  for  its  saflhm,  which 
was  an  article  of  export  A  doth  made  of  goata^ 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilidan  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilidan  artide. 

The  Cilidans,  Herodotus  says  (viL  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hypachad,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  finom  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
a  Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  thej 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  ia 
probable  that  they  did  bdong  to  some  branch  of  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  levd  CiUda.  [An- 
GHiALB.]  Cilicia  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a  king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Modes,  b.  o.  610.  (Herod,  i. 
74.)  Cilida  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (Herod, 
iiu  90);  of  which  sum  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilida,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Persian  king's  treasury.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilida  extend  north  of  the  Tanrus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilidans  and  the  Armenians; 
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•0  tJutt,  if  biB  statonent  is  trae,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  later  prorince  of  Oappodocia  was  in  Yob  time 
CUidan.  [Gafpadocia.]  Cilida  still  had  its 
natiye  kings  in  the  time  of  this  Darios;  for  a  Ca- 
rian,  Pixo£ms,  the  son  of  Mansdhis,  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Cilician  king  Sjennesis. 
(Herod,  v.  118.)  Oilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a  navy  for  the  Per> 
sians,  and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  c<nnmand  of 
a  CiHdan,  Sjennesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod. 
Til  91,  98.)  A  king  still  called  Sjennesis  was  the 
husbaiid  of  queen  Epjaxa,  who  made  herself  a  par- 
tisan of  the  jounger  C  jms,  wheA  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilida  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him..  (Xen. 
Anab,  1 2.  §  26.) 

The  mjthi  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilida  [Ciuobs]  ; 
and  thej  had  stories  of  earij  settlements  bj  thdr  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Posiddum  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicians  and  the  Sjrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochns,  and  Mopeus,  the 
son  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  m  Stndx/s  timu  their  tombs  were  pdnted  out  at 
Blagarsus,  near  the  Pyramus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilida,  if  we  lo(dc  to 
histoncal  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a  few  places  on  the  coast.  SoU  is  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Achad  and  Bhodians  from 
Lindus.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (b.  a  401)  the 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a  distinct  people.  It  was 
not  tin  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
dvillsation,  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Seleucda  on  the 
Calycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsinoe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  other  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilida  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Sjria  and  Egypt  The  later  Boman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Pompdopolis,  Claudiopolis,  Tnyanopolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Cilidans  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  fordgners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name 
of  EleutherocOioes.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilida,  describes  them  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  thdr  strong  town  Hndenissus.  (Cic 
ad  Att.  Y.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  diiefo,  who  had  strong 
places;  and  in  his  time,  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Romans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Taroondimotus,  a  genuine 
free  Cilidan,  no  doubt 

Biodotns,  sumamed  Trjphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Coracedum  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it  Antiochus,  the  son  of  I>emetrius,  in 
B.  c.  1 39  compelled  Tiyphon  to  seek  refiige  in  a  fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilicians  commencing  thdr 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.    Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave  dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  gdng  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Sdeucus  Kicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  jurates, 
for  thdr  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.  (Cic  pro  Leg,  ManiL  c.  1 1 ,  &c. ; 
Plut  Pomp,  c  24,  &c)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  .the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  roost  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  a  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  as  his  *'  provinda,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
B.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  ^*  provinda;  ** 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilida  was  then 
organised  as  a  Province.  In  b.  o.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  lus  **  provinda."  (Cic.  Verr, 
act  i.  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilida,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphjlia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Ada  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilida,  if  he  wotild  or  could.  In  b.  c.  78 — 7.5,  P. 
Servilius  Isanricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Coryeus  in  Cflicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Levd  Cilicia,  which  was  hdd 
by  Tlgranes  till  b.  a  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  B.a  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Cilida.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompdtis,  who  was 
appointed  (b.  a  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Roman 
dominion;  and,  i^r  th§  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilida,  with  oUier  of  his 
acquibitions.  The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts:  Cilida 
Campeetris,  Cilida  Antera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
lia,  and  Lycaooia ;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phiygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventus  of  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Sjnnada.  In  b.  o.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  E^rpt  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Cilida  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilida, 
B.  o.  51 — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Roman  foshion, 
into  dght  Conventus  or  Fora:  the  Conventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  dty  was  the  reddence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomelium ; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  pUce  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Forum  Cibyraticum  [Cibyba],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Forum  c«  Apamea;  the 
FOTum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.  c  47.  (Bell. 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Piddia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Sjnnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isauria,  and  Piddia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a  separate  province ; 
and  Pamphjlia  with  Isauria  and  Ftsidia,  after  the 
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death  of  Amyntas,  was  also  made  a  separate  proTince. 
Ljcaoma  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
which  was  established  after  Ainyntas'  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  rediibed  to  the  original  parts  Cam- 
pestris  and  Aspera.  According  to  Boman  fashion 
however  (Strabl  p.  671)  the  monntainoos  parts, 
which  were  not  easj  for  a  governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  between  Soli  and  Cjinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a  priestly  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  fh>m  Ajax,  a  son  of  Teacer; 
and  hence  the  mlers  were  generally  called  Ajaz  And 
Teacer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  fiivonr  of  M.  An- 
tonios,  Polemo  had  the  sapreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Antonins  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Cennati,  dynast  of  the 
sacred  city  of*  the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  CennatL  The  Lalasseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemj.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clandios,  there  is  mentioned 
a  Polemo,  king  of  Oilida.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonins  had  given  to  Cleopatra,  and  which  Arche- 
lans  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  671),  was  given  by 
Angostus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  o.  25)  to 
Archelans  of  Cappadocia.  He  had  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Selenceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeossa, 
near  the  month  of  the  Lamas,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a  palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now;  **  but  there 
is  a  little  peninsula  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a  low  isthmus 
of  drift  sand;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  peninsuU  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation." 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Archelans  remained  in 
possession  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
Archelans,  a.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Boman  province.  Vespasian  foully  attached  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanus  there  was  a  King  Tarcondimotus, 
a  name  already  mentioned  above.  He  assisted  Pom- 
peius  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  L  14).  Plutarch 
{Ant.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemus,  Kmg  of  Upper 
Cilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a  pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  fother's  kingdom; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  U.,  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  b.  o.  20.  His  sooeessor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  Cilicia  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a  Legatus  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Caraodla's  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantine, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Consularis;  Cilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a  Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleucda,  under  a  Praeses. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Immunis;  Anazarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropdis,  from  the  time  oif  Cara- 
calla;  Corycus;  Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia;  Selenceia, 
on  the  Calycadnns,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelans  bj  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tra- 
jaiK^lis,  was  probably  a  Roman  colony.    (Becker, 
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CILPCIAE  PTLAE.     [CiuciA.] 

CILLA  (KiXAar  Eth.  VLiXKxuot),  a  town  of  Mj- 
ria,  mentioned  in  the  Hiad  (i  S6),  with  Chryse  and 
Tenedus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  Cilia 
amcoig  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia.  Strabo 
(p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramyttene :  he  says, 
"  near  to  Thebe  is  now  a  place  named  Cilia,  wfaert 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is ;  there  flows  by  it 
the  river  Cillos  which  comes  from  Ida ;  both  ChiysA 
[Chrtsa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus ;  also  tb« 
hill  Cillaeum  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  thia 
Cilia ;  and  tiiere  is  a  mountain  Cillaeum  between 
Gargara  and  Antandrus ;  Daes  of  Colonae  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  first  built  at 
Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas ;  and 
they  saj  that  a  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaens  was  also 
built  at  Chrysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
ApoUo  was  the  same  as  Sminthens,  or  another.* 
This  river  Cillos  is  said  to  be  called  Ze&to  or  ZOssfi; 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  {rh  KiAAiMor),  is  men- 
tioned bj  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phiygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  difficrdt  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cramer 
{Asia  MinoTy  vd.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  "  CyUanticus  tractus  "  of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  whick 
passage  the  MSS.  have  **  Cyllanicus  **  (Harduin's 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  "  Cyllanticus"  has 
been  placed  in  the  text  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 
intelligible.  [a  L.] 

CILURNUM.      [CBLURNI7M.J 

CIMBRI  (KlfjuSfHH\  9,  txihe  which  in  oonjunctiaa 
with  the  Teutones  and  others  invaded  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Roman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marios;, 
B.  o.  101,  in  the  Campi  Raudli  near  Veroellae. 
Previous  to  their  joining  the  Teutones,  they  had 
traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  ukd  in 
the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  points 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  All  our  autho- 
rities state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
vras  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  penin* 
sula  of  Jutlandj  and  it  is  a  well  known  foct  that 
CimlHri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tac  Germ.  37 ;  Plin.  ir. 
27;  PtoL  iL  11.  §  12;  Mela,  iii.  3.)  This  fact  is 
farther  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  Pliny  odls  Promontorium  Cimbrorunu 
Posidonius  (op.  Strab,  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  Bay 
what  country  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bracteri 
and  Chanci,  states  that  they  occupied  the  country 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
th^it  their  original  h<nne  was  in  JutltmcL  In  the 
reign  of  Aa^;ustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  that  emperor  from  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesus, to  offer  him  presents  and  to  sue  for  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a  century 
before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293;  Monum.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit,  of  Sueton.  vol.  iL  p.  375.)  Lastly,  jt  is 
attested  by  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not,  as  some  mod^i^  assert,  irom  the 
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east  (Stnb.  /.  e.;  Diod.  ▼.  32;  Jtutin,  xxxviii.  3; 
Amm.  Mare.  xzxi.  5,  12;  Claitd.  BeU.  Get  639.) 
The  qnestiao  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Cimbri  is 
inTohred  in  greater  obscurity.  Mere  reeemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
'With  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.  (Strab.  I,  c;  Plat 
Mar.  10;  Polyaen.  Tiii.  10;  Diod.  t.  32;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V,  'A€ioi.)  This  snpposition  has  justly  been 
abandoned  by  all  modem  writers,  though  they  are 
still  divided  in  ojnnion,  some  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a  tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a  Germanic  tribe.  The  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  ancients  ars  almost  unanimous  in  repre- 
senting the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Sail.  Jug. 
1 14 ;  Flor.  iiL  3 ;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Illyr.  4,  B^  Civ. 
i  29,  iv.  2;  Diod.  Ic.  and  xiy.  114;  Plut  Cam, 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  42;  Justin,  xxiy.  8;  Ores.  t. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  OaUi^  CeUae,  and  Galatae 
are  used  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Geraians 
also;  a  second  objection  is,  ^at  a  Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland^  and  so 
far  away  iirom  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  heun  a  strong 
lesemblance  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  (^Mar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  294), 
are  veiy  different  from  those  of  the  Germans.  Ail 
these  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a  Celuc  or  Gallic 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  (Coinp.  H.  MtUler,  JXe 
Marhen  des  Vaterlandes,  p.  131,  fbl.)  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
'ward,  were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  Uiose  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East  The  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  a  fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a  mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  "robbers."  (Plut  Mar.  11;  Fest 
p.  43,  ed.  Mfiller.)  For  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  Miiller,  I.  c. ;  Zeoss,  Die  DetU- 
schm,  p.  141,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  172,  foil.; 
Schiero,  De  Cimbrorum  OrigifUbus  etMigroHonibuSj 
Havniae,  1842;  Latham,  Appendix  to  his  edit  of 
Tac  Germ.  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'MBRICA  CHERSONESUS.  [Chbrsonesus 

CiMBRICA.] 

CIMBRORUM  PROMONTCyBIUM.  [Cimbri.] 
CIMIATE'NE  (K«/«OTi7nJ),  a  division  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a  hill  fort 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Hithridates,  called  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  becune  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd's 
note  (TransLStrabOy  vol.  ii.  p.  602.)  The  name  of 
this  division  is  incorrectly  written  Kipumitnj  in 
Casanbon*s  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CI'MINUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  called  Monte  dmino^  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Rome  and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  a  tract  or  range  of 
volcanic  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighbour- 
lioo4  of  the  Tiber  in  a  SW.  direction  towards  the 
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sea  at  Civita  Vecclua:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  whole  c^  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a  port  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Cl- 
MiNiA  (Ciminius  Saltus,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  leas  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian:  so  that  when  in  b.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a  Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
alarm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibit{(»i.  (Liv. 
ix.  36 — 39 ;  Floras,  i.  17 ;  Frontin.  Strat.  1 2.  §  2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im> 
possible  that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000feet  in  height, 
but  it  is  far  from  presenting  a  regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Casaii:  the  modem  high  road  from  Rome  to ' 
Florence  abrapUy  ascends  the  heights  above  Ron-' 
ciglionej  and  skirts  the  basin  of  tiie  lake  on  its  £. 
side.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  kke  fCuninius  Lacus,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  23;  Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  697 ;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  493; 
Ki/jLOfia  X/Ain;,  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminus  more 
properly  belongs:  the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
eztmct  volcano.  A  legend  recorded  by  Servius  (oc^ 
Aen.  Lc.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fudnus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a  town  named  Sacctmium  or  Succinium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc  xvii.  7.  §  13;  SoUon,  de  Mir.  Font 
41 .)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Colum.  viii. 
16.  §  2.)  It  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Lc^o  di  ViqOf  from  a  vilh^  cf 
that  name  on  its  E.  buik.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIMME'RICUM  (Kt/xfitptKiSy,  Scymn.  Frag,  xd; 
Anon.  Peripl  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (KtfJi^ 
fiipiovj  Strab.  vii.  p.  309 :  Aghirmiech  Daghi,  at 
Opouk)  rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertsch.  (Koler,  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de 
St  Petersburg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMME'RII  (Ktfifi4pioi),  a  people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  story 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi  14)  describes  them  as  dwellmg 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  werc  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
bdng  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Asia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.  Iji^this  inroad  they 
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took  Sudis,  all  but  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of 
Ardys.  His  grandson  Aljattes  was  powerfdl  enoogfa 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Herod. 
L  6«  15, 103,  iv.  12.)  It  is  said  that  they,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
10  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Ardys, 
and  even  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6, 
59, 61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesos  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardb,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Gallinus  earnestly 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferodous  horde.  (Gallin.  Fragm,  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ;  comp.  Mure, 
HiiL  of  the  Language  and  Ltieratttre  of  OreeoCj 
▼oL  iii.  p.  132 ;  MttUer,  HiiL  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,  c.  x.  §  i;  Grote,  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  313, 
331,  foil.)  Niebuhr  (^Klein  Sckr}fU  vol  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euzine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a  Nomadic  people,  as  the  Gancasos 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Gimiperians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Gher- 
aonesus  {Crimea).  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a  Gimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall  (Strab.  I  c.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Gunmerian  kings  near  l^e  Tyras  (Dniester)  and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  countiy: — the  Cim- 
merian walls — the  Cimmerian  ferry  (ropd/ii^), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  corre- 
spond with  Thracian  names ;  and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  tribe  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to*prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thradans,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  reUted  to  the  Pebisgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
hmg,  Mithrid.  voL  ii  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  argument 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau- 
casus was  iHthin  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language 
and  birbarons  habits,  are  the  representatives  oi  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  firom  the 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north. 

Posidonins  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (viL  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans 
(Pint  Mar,  11);  and  this  fimciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  continuous  with  that  which  the  Cim* 
merians  were  supposed  to  inhabit  (Prichard,  P%f- 
sical  HisL  of  Mankind,  vol  iu.  p.  100.) 

Like  theur  successors,  the  Scythians,  the  Cim- 
merii were  a  nomade  race,  **inilkerB  of  mares** 
(Gallun.  Hymn,  ad  Dion.  252),  who  moved  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  SkgthUn,  p.  360 ; 
Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Ane.  Hist.  vol.  i  p.  154;  Bayer,  de 
Cinmeriii,Acad.PetropolY6i.'±^.4l9.)    [E3J.] 

CIMME'BIUM  (Kifl/Jpioy,  Ptol.  iU.  6.  §  4;  Ki/i- 
fupis,  Scymn.  Frag,  csdviii;  Kt/ifjt9piK6p,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Cimmerium,  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  "  ultimo  in  ostio,**  and  was  formerly 
called  Cerbbrion  (vi  6).  CUurke  (TVar.  vol  iL 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temrvk  /  Forbiger  (vol  ilL 
p.  1128)  with  Eikihrimm,  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMOXIS.     [CiNOLis.] 

GIMCLUS  (KifiMKos),  a  small  island  in  tho 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades,  lying  between 
Sij^os  and  Melos,  and  separated  fi^m  the  latter  by 
a  narrow  strait  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5  miles,  and  its 
breadth  3^  miles.  Pliny  rehites  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
Gimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a  name  which  is 
not  derived  firom  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  but  firom  Echinus,  the  sea- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  on 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  oUier 
of  the  Cydades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Mdos.  Gimolus  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
ndghbouring  island  of  Melos;  but  it  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (^  Ki- 
fidKia  yfjf  Cimolia  Greta),  which  was  used  by  fullers 
in  washing  dothes.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
in  medicine.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  adDitmtfs. 
530;  Schol  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  713;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  57;  Gels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
earth  is  described  by  Toumefort  as  a  white  chalk, 
veiy  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  is  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  (ifet  vii. 
463)  speaks  of  ^  cretosa  rura  Cimoli."  The  figs  of 
Gimolus  were  odebrated  bv  the  comic  poet  AmphU 
(Athen.  L  p.  306);  and  though  the  sob  is  bairen, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  ^Jlies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaeus,  iii.  pb  1 23,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  bdng  placed 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Gimolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  waa 
visited  by  Boss  in  1843.  The  modem  town  is  in 
the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  harbour,  which  b  both  small  and  insecure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  PaHeokas^ 
tron^  situated  upon  a  steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
hdght;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  The 
andent  town  was  situated  at  Dasialid,  also  called 
St.  Andrew f  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Mdos.  Das- 
haiib,  or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a  rock, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  houses, 
among  which  Boss  noticed  a  draped  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
head  and  hands.  As  Icmg  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
the  island  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good,  though 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  rock.  Around 
this  harbour  was  the  burial-place  of  the  town;  and 
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MfToral  of  the  sepulchiml  chunbera  sitnated  abofo 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  and  were  found  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefis  and  inscriptions; 
but  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
ffellenikd.  To  the  £.  of  Dashalid  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  containing  a  mined  tower,  called 
Pyrffot;  and  N.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a  good  harbour,  called  iViuo,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  DatkdH^^  are 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molos  iDescript  Graec  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 

''ErciTa  2(^or  Koi   KifmKos  ixofi^i^ 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  CimoU;  but  it  is 
also  called  ArgetUUra^  because  a  silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  disoovered  here.  Others  BUppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  ancients  from  its  white  cli&.  (Toumefort,  Tra- 
vdSf  &c,vol.i.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transL;  Fiedler,  Jieiee 
durch  GriechfnlandyVoL  iLf.Si4yae({.;  Roes,i2ewen 
aufden  Griech,  Insebi^  vol  iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
(  Cadiz),  mentioned  by  Li vy  (xxviii.  37  ).    [P.S.1 

CINAEDOCOLPI'TAE  (Kum^oKoXxirc^w  xipa, 
Ptol),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Dkbak  of  Diodorus  Siculns.  [Debab: 
Babtiub.]  [G.W.] 

CraAKA  or  CINARUS  (Kivapos:  Zinari),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amoigos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (Kivapa)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Mel.  iL  7;  Athen.  iL 
p.  70;  Colum.  x.  235.) 

CINDEVIA.    [Belus.] 

CINDYE  (Klf^tm :  Eth.  KtyZut^s,  Herod. v.  1 18) 
a  place  in  Garia,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.     [Babotua.]  [G.  L.] 

OINGA  (C»ica),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  &lling  into  the  Sooris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Caes.  J5.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan.  iv.  21,  Cinga 
rapax.)  The  Cincmtea  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.] 

CINGIXIA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  R<»nan  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  in  b.  c.  325.  Its 
»te  is  quite  uncertfun,  as  well  as  that  of  Cutina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vol. iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  ktter  at  CivUella  near  Ci- 
viUtAquana;  and  Cingilia  at  CwitaReUngOj  about 
6  miles  SE.  of  Antedonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
dvita  and  CwiUUa  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural  [E.  H.  B.] 

CraGULUM  (KrfYovKoy:  Eth,  CinguUmus: 
Cingolt),  a  dty  of  Picenum,  rituated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aesis,  and  the 
same  distance  K.  of  Septempeda  (S.  Severino), 
Silins  Italicns  aUudes  to  its  position  on  a  lofb^ 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength  (z.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a  fortress  in  the  Second 
Panic  War :  but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
daring  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
founded  a&c«h  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  before  that 
time :  notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a  struggle.  TCaes.  B.C.'u  15 ;  Cic 
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ad  Att  viL  11.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  as  a  municipal 
town  of  Picenum  :  Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  fer 
distant  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ;  Orell.  Insor.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  Cingoli  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one:  and  though  but  a  small  place,  haa 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  numismatic 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulum,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a  modem  forgery.  '[E.  H.  B.*] 

CINIUM.     [Baleares.] 

CINNERETfl.    [Chinhkrkth.] 

CINCLIS  (KWAij)  or  CIMOXIS  (KlfjmXts), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  anthoritiee, 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  **  After  Ca- 
rambis,**  says  Strabo,  "  come  Cimolis  and  Antici- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teichos,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene."  But  the  order  of  the  places  -is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A  place 
Kinia  or  KinogJu^  is  placed  in  the  maps  ^ut 
half  way  between  Carambis  (JTerempe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kmuli  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  or  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
dan  and  Anrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
dnolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
ofPeripU.  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CrNYPHUS  (Kfwnf.,  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198;  KUnnpos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835:  Cmt/bor  Wadi 
Qftatam),  a  small  river  of  K.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
''  Hill  of  the  Graces  "  (Xapirtav  \6ipof :  probably  the 
extremity  of  M.  Ghunatto),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  further  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leplis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  cdebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  60,  iii.  275 ; 
Vli^g.  Georg,  ill  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51.^ 
11;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scylax.)  [P.  S.] 

CIRCEII  (KtpKcda,  Dionys. :  Eth,  KipKouot,  Id., 
KipKcutrcUf  PoL,  Circdenses),  a  town  of  Latinm, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Circdus  (Monte 
CirceUo)j  on  its  northern  dde,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Superbus,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  l^gnia.  (Liv.  L  56  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  dther  of  the  Volsdans,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  dty  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  podticn  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Vdsdans,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionydus  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a  colony  there :  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Circdi  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  conduded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expnldon  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriolanus,  who  b  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volsdans 
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(Liv.  11  39;  Dkniys.  Tiii.  14):  it  probably  reaOj 
fell  into  the  hands  c^  the  VoLscians  about  this  period, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Bonians,  who  sent  a 
fresh  colony  there  three  years  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  ziv.  102.)  Not  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Circeians,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Velitrae,  also  a  Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
theur  arms  with  those  of  the  Vobdans.  (Liv.  vL 
12, 13, 21.)  They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latm  War  in  b.  c.  340,  Ciroeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Numicius,  a  Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praeton  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viiL 
3;  Niebuhr,  vol.  Hi.  p.  92.)  The  fiite  of  Ciroeii 
alter  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  have  been  recolonized,  because  we  find 
It  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army.  (Liv.zxvii.9,xxix.l5.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  m  b.  o.  198,  on  occasion  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a  revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  Italy  {Id,  xxjdi.  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  place :  Strabo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(iro\lxvioy),  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  fix>m  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic.oJi4tt.xv.  10;  Suet  7%. 72;  Mart xi  7.4; 
Stat  SUv,  i.  3.  85.)  It  possessed  a  peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  ite 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.  (Hor.  Sat  iL  4.  33 ; 
Juv.  iv.  140 ;  Plin.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Ite  insulated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a  place  of  exfle, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet  Aug.  16.)  The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Pent.)  The  former  distance  fiilLs 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Circeii  are  still  extant  on  a  hill 
called  the  Monte  ddla  CUtadella,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a  very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a  colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a  later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S,  Fdice, 
nearer  the' sea  on  tiie  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
Is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a  place  of  anchorage  called  PorU>  di  Paola. 
(Holsten.  Not  in  Cluo,  p.  208;  Abeken,  Mittd 
Jtalienf  pp.  141, 148, 160 ;  Brocchi,  Viagaio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  Bibl  ItaL  vol.  vii.)  f  E.H.B.] 
CmCElUS,  or  CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUM  PROMONTORIUM  (rh  HUpKcuov  6pos, 
Strab.;  KipKcuov  ixpoVy  Ptol. :  Monte  Circeo  or  Cir* 
cdlo\  a  remarkable  mountain  promontoiy  of  Latium 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    It  is  formed  by 
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a  bold  and  abrupt  moqntain  mai8,whiflb  rites  pred- 
pitously  finxn  this  sea,  and  is  wholly  isolated  on  the 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volsdan  moon- 
tains  by  the  broad  level  tract  of  tiie  Pontine  manhea ; 
while  on  the  NW.  a  long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  irom  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Antium  (^Porio  d^Amo),  Hence  when 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearanoe 
of  a  bf^  island,  rather  than  a  promontory.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  A  (?.  L  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  that 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  thoogh  the 
alluvial  deposite  by  which  alone  it  is  connect^  with 
the  continent  are  in  a  geological  sense  of  very  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memoiy. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misoonceived  a  pasnge  of  Theo- 
phrastus  to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Ciroeian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  da^ 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  dear  that  Theophrastua 
describes  it  as  a  promontory,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  ite  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theophr.  H.  Plant  v.  8.  §  3;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (AiaJq),  and  he  describes  it 
as  a  low  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

N^ov,  riip  Tipt  HvTos  iar^iptros  ^orc^dbwroi. 
AMi  U  x^<VM«A^  icciToi.  Od.  xL  135. 

The  fable  of  Ciroe  appears  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Ciroe  as  the 
mother  of  Agnus  and  Latinus^  *'  who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  T^rriienians  in  the  &r  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands"  (Tkeoff.  1011 — 1015).  But  this 
does  not  explain  why  a  mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounte  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  Apollonius, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island :  but  expressly  terms  it  **  a 
prcnnontory  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland**  (ixrip 
iivtlpov  Tw/HnyW8oj,  ill  312)  evidently  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontoiy.  Viigil,  as  m^ht  be  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  and 
pkces  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Jen.  vii.  10—24.)  It  is 
pcesible  that  the  legend  of  Ciroe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marsi)  was  worshipped  here,  who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  id 
their  own  mythology.  The  mountsun  was  iwid  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a  poisonous  character  (Pseud. 
Arist  de  Mirab.7S ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
I  c);  but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  suggests, 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  ite 
daim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress,  dice 
was  certainly  worship^  there  in  later  times  (Cic. 
de  N.D.m,  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  nothin^^ 
any  more  than  ihe  alleged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  the  cup  of  tiie  hem 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitante  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  Ic:  Theophr.  I  c. , 
Scylax.  §  8.)  r-  , 

Theophrastos  (I  c)  describes  the  Circamn  mocm- 
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tain  M  80  sladU  in  circamlereiioe  (which  is  Toy 
near  tb«  troth)  and  oovertd  with  wood,  consisting  of 
oaks,  baj  trees  and  mjitles.  It  is  10  miles  distant 
Iran  Tarradna,  and  nmns  the  NW.  fimit  of  a  baj, 
of  which  the  other  eztramitj  is  constitnted  bj  the 
headland  of  Caista:  this  is  evidentij  the  Sinns  Amy- 
ohunts  of  Pliny  (ziv.  6.  s.  8;  Blare  Anmchuram,  Taa 
AmL  iv.  59),  so  called  firom  the  extinct  city  of 
AmychM.  Bat  viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Cii^ 
caean  Promontoiy  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cape  Mise- 
nnm,  with  the  ad(jacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chjta,  forming  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  abont 
45  geographiod  miks  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  ccmstituted  the  soothero  limit 
of  Latkun,  before  the  Volsdan  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  mclnded  under  that 
anpellation.    (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  numntam  [Cibcbu]  :  besides  this  Strabo 
tells  OS  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  smnmit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  Monte  di  Circes  and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  character.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a  calcareous  rook,  contains  several  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Vioffg.  al  Capo 
Oroeoy  pp.  263,  &c.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CIBCE'SIUM  (K^Mc^ioy,  Zoshn.  iii.  12;  Prooop. 
B,  P.  ii.  5;  Amm.  Hbac  xxiiL  6),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  I^oephorium,  at  tibe  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  (Kkaib&r)  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anus  speaks  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopius  {B,  P. 
iL  5)  calls  it  the  fpovpum  krxotrov  of  the  Bomans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  phuse 
beyond  the  Khai^ir  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations formed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (cfa  Aodtf,  L  6)  that  Dio* 
cletian  added  additional  outworks  to  the  i^aoe,  which 
Ammianus  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
beHeve  that  Ciroesium  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Cabohbmish 
(2  Ckrcn,  xxxv.  20;  Jisrem.  xlvi.  2;  /sosoA,  x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Circusium  (Eutrop.  ix.  2),  Circessum 
(SexL  Buf.  c.  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karldtia. 
(Boohart,  Gtog.  Sac,  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIBPHIS  (K/p^),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Phoois  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Northern  Oreece,  voL  iL  p.  539.) 

CIBRADAE  (K^ojK  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (Ariana, 
p.  164)  recognises  in  theom  an  Indian  people  called 
the  Kir6ta^f  foresters  and  mountaineers.      [V.] 

CIBBHA.    [Cbisa.] 

CHOmA'DIA.    [India.] 

CIBTA  (Klpro,  L  e.  simply  the  Citify  in  Phoe- 
nician, a  name  which  it  obtained  frtnn  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Eth,  Kiprkirtot,  Cirtenses :  Con- 
ttamiinehf  Ru.),  an  bdand  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Kumidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fortihty.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  RnmmeL  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
appears  to  have  hem  n  ^lendid  edfilce.    ^cipsa 
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especially  eolai^  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it.  Under  hun  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infiintxy.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Juguithine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a  repotatioa  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  Atj^erta,  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  JiUia, 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  SiUkmorum^ 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Afbica.]  It  was  the 
central  point  for  all  the  Soman  roads  throughout 
Numldia. 

Having  Men  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Constak- 
TiNA,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  aiKdent  dty,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  832  ;  Pdyb.  xxxvii. 
3;  Appan.  Pvn,  27 y  106,  Numid.  Fr.  iiL,  B.  C,  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  3;  Liv.  zxx.  12; 
Sallust.Jt^.2,21,&o.;  Meb,L6.  §1;  Plin.v.3. 
s.  2;  Ilm,  Ant.  pp.  24, 28, 34, 35, 40, 41,  42;  Tab. 
P«tf.;  PtoLiv.3.  §28,  viii.  14.§8;  Shaw,  TVorefo, 
p.  60,  2nd  ed. ;  Atuiundy  1837,  Na  224.)     [P.  S.] 

CISAMUS  (KUrofios).  1.  The  port  of  Aptei» 
in  Crete.    fAFTBRA.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  PtoL  iiL  17.  §  8 ;  Stadiam,  §  322,  328, 
HierocL ;  Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about? 
Kisamo  Kaetdli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a  flourishmg  and  important  city. 
(Pashley,  Trtm.  vol.  iL  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (Kimp,  LXX.:  Nakr  d-MMiUa^  the 
^  andent  river,"  which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  plam  of  Ssdraelon  in  such  abundance  **  swept 
away"  the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Jiid^  v.  21,  oompi  iv.  13 ; 
P«.  IxxxiiL  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  phtoe  its  source  in  Mt  Tabor 
(^Onomatt,  «.  v.),  and  this  statements  is  correct ; 
but  a  considerable  supply  of  water  fiows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  pUun  to  the  W.  of  Little 
Hermon  and  Mt  Qilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hUls  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a  permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  ram,  tiiongh  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  corner  of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  ktter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkhardt 
{Tfav.  p.  339)  calls  the  DMriek,  and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  HW.  of  Tabor.  (Robmson,  PoZe*- 
(tM,  voL  iiL  pp.  228,  foU. ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  19,  247,  296;  Von  Ranmer,  Palutma, 
p.  52.)  [KB.  J.] 

CISSA  (Kiffora,  Pdyb.  iiL  76;  Coins;  Sdnis, 
Liv.  xxL  60;  prob.  GvitOM)y  an  inland  city  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Scipo  defeated  and  todc  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indihilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.o.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  CnmA  (KItm^  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  72)  as  a  oi^  of  the  JacostanL 
(Marca,  Hitp,  p.  202 ;  Flores,  Etp.  S,  xxiv.  74 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163 ;  ^iMn.  (7o<A.;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt  i.  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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OOOI  or  CI88A, 

CISSA,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Aegos  in  the 
Thracian  Chenoneena.  (Plin.  W.  18.)  It  is  on- 
doobtedlj  the  same  place  as  that  called  Creesa 
(M<r<ro)  l>7  Scylax  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.  p.  191 ) 
helieves  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Aegos,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  GaUUa.        [L.  S.] 

CrSSIA  (Kurffla,  Herod,  iil  91,  v.  49  ;  Ptol.  vL 
3.  §  3  :  Eth.  Kicrtrtoi),  a  district  in  Sosiana,  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  Choaspes  and  Enlaeoii,  in  which 
irss  situated  the  town  of  Susa.  The  name  is  pro- 
bablj  connected  with  that  of  the  capital  Stimbo 
(xv.  p.  728)  states  that  the  people  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Cissii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Memnon  (AeschyL  Pen.  1 7,  1 18). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  ezceedinglj  fer- 
tile, and  formed  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Khwastdn,  [V.J 

Cl'SSIDES  (KurcriScs)  or  CISSIDAE,  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Lyda,  80  stadia  east  of  the  island  La- 
gnsa  along  the  coast,  aooording  to  the  Stadiasmos, 
and  85  east  of  Telmessns.  Leake  (Ana  Mimor, 
p.  182)  concludes  that  ^^Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  the  island  and  harbour  of  St  Nichoks." 
The  ruins  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellows 
(Lycio,  p.  247)  thinks  that  a  place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Lomcfe,  of  which  Macri  is  the  port  or  scala, 
is  the  site  of  Cissides.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (Kur(T6t:  Khortiatzi),  a  mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  ounce,  lynx, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  J)e  VtnaL  xL  1.) 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  not  far  fit>m 
Rhaecelns,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promoDtoiy  whoe  Aeneas  founded  his  city.  (Ly- 
ooplur.  1236.)  Cissus,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
lastra,  contributed  to  peopte  Thessalonica.  (Strab. 
Epit  vii.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49.)  KAortidtti  is  the 
oidy  high  mountain  wUch  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  tlw  haunt  of  the  beasts  of  prey  mentioDed  by 
XenophoD.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL  p. 
463.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  (KMr^Kq).  1.  A  town  on  the  oosst 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time  (p.  606).  It  lay 
outside  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Pyirha.  It  had  a  port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (L  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

Vtie  Goi|;oneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesoh.  /Vom. 
VhcL  V.  795)  are  unknown. 

2.  [Meoistb.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBCCI  (Ki4rro««jcoi),  a  people  of  Dada 
(in  the  H.  of  MoUama)^  exteniding  also  into  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  and  even  into  Sumatia  Asiatica. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxiL  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§  5 ;  Inscr.  op.  Katancsich,  vol  iL  p.  287.)  [P.S.] 

CITHAEBON  (KtBaipd^yj  a  range  of  mountains, 


CITIUM. 
separating  Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica,  of 
which  a  description  is  given  dsewhere.  [AincA, 
p.  321,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Citharatm,  a  mythical  king  of  Plataeae,  who 
assisted  Zeus  with  his  advice  when  Hera  was  angry 
with  him.  Hence  the  sunmiit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  festi- 
val caUed  Daedak.  (Paus.ix.  2.  §  4,  3.  §  1,  seq.; 
Diet,  of  AnL  art  Daedala.)  Cithaeron  was  also 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  the  metauMrphosis  of 
Actaeqn,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  lions 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  Uiere.  The 
Cithaeronian  Hon,  shun  by  Alcathons,  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.    (Pans.  i.  41.  §  3.) 

CITHARISTA,  a  place  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Maruus  {Totilon)  and  ManetUe,  The 
name  which  corresponds  is  Cireete,  but  as  this  place 
is  above  a  mile  from  the  coast,  the  port  is  that  of 
CiotaL  [G.  L.] 

CITHARISTES,  a  promootory  in  the  south  of 
Gallia,  ^daced  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tamo- 
entum  {TofureiUi)  and Olbia  (£ou6o);  and  the  most 
southern  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cicier  near  TotUon.  Walck- 
enaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  road  of  Toulon.  Mela  (iL  5)  mentions  Citha- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a  town  or 
port    It  must  therefore  be  Citharista.     [G.  L.] 

CITHARIZON  (KiBapiCw),  a  fortress  of  Armenia, 
four  dfLys*  journey  from  Theodosiopolis,  and  in  the 
province  Abthiansnb  (*Aff$uir^inii)  (Procop.  AetL 
3. 3),  probably  the  same  as  the  Austanitis  (AAtr- 
rta^tris)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  which 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian 
and  was  the  residence  (^  one  of  the  five  prefects 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Boman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  "  Dux."  It  has  been  identified  with 
P61L,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Mwrid  Choi,  or 
E.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  is  an  old 
castle  placed  upon  a  mountain,  crowning  the  town 
(Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  x  p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76, 78; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soe.  vol  x.  p.  367.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

CITIUM  (KlTJoy,  K^jov,  K^wv:  Etk,  Ki- 
Ticir,  KimoToi,  Kirrtuoi,  Citieus,  Citiensis).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  caUed  Cito,  and  is  placed  24  M.  P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodoms  (xx.  49)  is  in 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salamis  as 
200  stadia,  for  it  is  more  remote.  The  ruins  oi 
andent  Citium  are  found  between  Lamika  and  the 
port  now  called  Salines:  to  the  E.  there  was  a  large 
basin  now  almost  filled  up,  and  defended  by  a  fivt 
the  foundations  of  which  remain  ;  this  is  probably 
the  KK§urrhs  Xtii^v  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 
walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  been  discoversd. 
A  number  of  andent  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  Lamika^  as  well  as  the  remains  of  an 
andent  theatre.  (Mariti,  Viaggi^  vol  L  p.  51 ; 
Pococke,  Trao,  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ;  MEQler,  ArMol 
§  255.)  The  salt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (xxxi.  7 
s.  39  ;  Antig.  Caryst  HitL  Mirab.  c  173)  speaks, 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  the 
most  andent  city  in  the  ishmd,  is  not  known,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Phoe- 
nician, and  connected  with  the  Chittim  of  the 
Scriptures.  {Gen.  x.  4  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  6, 
§  1  ;   Cic  de  Fin,  iv.  20  ;  Diog.  Laert  Zen.  8  ; 
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yfimrjBibLlieahoorterbm^$.v.Clntdm,)  From 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tially embraced  and  diffused  the  omel  and  Tolnp- 
tuons  rites  of  tiie  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besieged  hj  Cimon  at  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  xii.  8); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  on  board  has 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut  Cim.  IS\.  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  (iroXixPioy,  Suid.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Persaeus,  and  Philolaus,  and  the  physicians  Apolkn 
iorus  and  Apollonhis.  (Engel,  Kyproi^  voL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (Jidiuki)y  a  town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beroea«  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Liv.  zliL  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoemdan  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  aU  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Leake,  Norih. 
Greece,  voL  iiL  p.  447.)  At  Uie  upper  end  of  a  deep 
rocky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  oiF 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Mdmta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
race.   (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITRUM  (Kfrpov:  Kiitro),  a  place  which  the 
epitomiser  of  btrabo  (viL  p.  330)  uid  a  scholiast  on 
Demosthenes  (Oiffnth.  i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  andent  Pydna  of  Ifaoadooia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  htits  of  his- 
tory require  a  more  southern  podtion  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (North.  Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  429)  fixes  the  dte 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
dty.  KUro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a  low  ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
fUlae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
jaaiii.>  [E.B.J.] 

CIUS  (i^  Kiot  or  K2of :  Eih,  Kuaf6s:  Kio  or 
Ghkiy,  a  dty  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in 
the  Prt^Kintis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cius,  or  Cianus 
Sinus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  {HeU,  i.  4.  §  7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Myda,  even  in  Xenophoo's  time,  extended  at 
least  as  fitr  east  as  the  head  of  tiie  gulf  of  Cius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Cius  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  V.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arganttaonius  [AROAimioinus],  and  there  was  a 
m}^  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Cdohis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Cius,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn frtim  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  dty, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mentioDS  a  river  Hylas  and  a  river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  reminds  us  df  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  ojf  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channd  by  which 
the  lake  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  *'  Ascanium 
flumen  "  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channd  which 
connecto  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [AflGAMiA.]  If  the 
river  Chis  is  not  identical  with  this  channd,  it  must 
be  a  small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
speaks  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ascanhis,  it  has  been 
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OQigectured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylas  imd  Cius  of  Phny;  but  the 
plural  iisSokai  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a  single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a  constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  podtion 
of  Cius  made  it  tiie  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mek 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v. 
122.)  Philip  v.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
and  the  fother  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zeiss.  Prusias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (Ilpov^kb,  Strab.  p.  563 ;  Polyb.  zvi.  21, 
&C.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prudas  hriBoXatrffiti^ 
or  *'  on  the  sea,"  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  IIpoMra;  Memnon, 
cp.  PhoL  Cod.  224,  c  43),  or  irpbs  dAXaurvea^,  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (Hoesohd's  ed.  of  Photius)  th^ 
reading  is  Ciems;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cius  must  dther  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  dty,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  MeU  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (i  35)^  and  writers  of  a 
still  hiter  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cius,  with  the  epigraph  Kifow, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  and  there 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  Upowietfp 
rmif  wpoi  hoXaffac»,  [Bbyllevm.]         [G.L.] 


ooiir  or  CIU8. 
CrZABI  (j^  KiCopi),  a  place  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phasemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  m  Strabo*s  time,  and  there  was 
a  pahu»  built  near  it  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sn- 
PHAHB.]  [O.  L.l 

CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Oltmpia.] 
CLAMPETLA  or  LAMPETU  {Aofjar^^uL,  Pol 
ap,  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  hj 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab.  Pent  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  CeriUae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  podtion  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  dte,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  ndgh- 
bourhood,  of  the  modem  Anutnteet,  one  of  the  most 
oondderable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Claro- 
petia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  33,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
wUch  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  "  locut  Clampetiae," 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a  munidpid 
town.  (Md.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Plm.  iiL  5.  s.  10;  Tab.  Peut) 
We  learn  frtim  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lampstes  (Ao/u- 
wen}s),  was  connected  with  it,  though  he  appears  to 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  AmanUa,  the  coast  being  almost  per- 
fectly straight  from  the  mouth  oC.  the  river  Lao 
iigitizedby  VjO#  ^ 
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(Laos)  to  the  headknd  called  Capo  Smoero,  about 
14  iniMS  south  of  Jmafitea,  which  coostitatw  in  fiut 
the  Boctheni  boondarj  of  the  golf  of  Hippcmiiim,  and 
is  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Lycophron.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CLANIS  or  OLANIS  (KA^ii,  Strab.;  TAi^ii, 
App.:  €hiana)j  a  liver  of  Etmria,  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  Claaam,  and  fidfing  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tnder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
batanes  of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  9;  Tac  Atm.  I  79;  SiL  Ital.  yiiL  455):  bat  we 
learn  from  Tadtos  that  as  early  as  A.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  formed  of  taming  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Amos.  The  Cknis  is  in  fact  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  valley  now  called  the  Vol 
di  ChianOf  which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from.  N.  to  S.,  fhmi  the  neighbourhood  of 
Areazo  to  beyond  CAimn,  and  is  ahnost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  CD  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  andent  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  cowse  entirely  towards  the  &,  so 
that  Pliny  considers  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  "Gianis  Arretinns:'*  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a  considerable  lake  near  Gin- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
CAtttfi,  and  had  from  thenoe  a  course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  Bat  repeated  inundstioos  having 
rendered  the  Vai  di  Ckiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
its  waters  are  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channels; 
some,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  CMuti,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  Arm>f  which  they  join  a  few 
miles  from  Areteo.  The  two  arms  thos  farmed  are 
caUed  the  Chitma  Totoana  and  Chiana  Eomana, 
The  latter  fiUla  into  a  stream  called  the  PagUa, 
aboat  5  miles  above  its  oonfluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
tuppoeed  that  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Amus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium,  and  flowed  through  the  Vcd  di  Ckiana  to  jdn 
the  Tiber.  [Abxus.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  tills  was  thecase  in  historical  times.  (Fossom- 
broni,  Mem.  topra  la  Vol  di  Ckiana^  8vo.  1835; 
Bampoldi,  Corogr.  ddP  JtaUa,  voL  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  B.  o.  82,  a  battie  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
CUnis,  near  Cludum,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (-B.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (rxdyis,  Dionys. :  U  Lagno),  a  river  of 
Campania,  whidi  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  pUdn  of  Campania,  felling 
into  the  sea  about  4  miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  In 
the  earty  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Aoerrae,  which  frequentiy  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clanius 
Don  aequus  Acerris,  Virg.  O,  iL  225;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
eountry  unhealthy;  hence  in  modern  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  U  regio  Lagno,  and  wametiroes  by  corruption 
VAgno,  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Foce  dei  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  southeriy  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a  marshy  lake  called  the  Logo  diPattia  (tiie  ancient 
Litema  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Fooe  di  Patria,  This  is  evidentiy  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  tiie  river  Li- 
temus  (Liv.  xzziL  29 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  ff  not  the  only  outlet 
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of  the  Clanius,  as  Strabo^  who  describes  the  coist  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  latter  river. 
(Bomandh,  voL  iii.  p.  496;  Bampoldi,  Corogr.  voL L 
p.  37,  voL  IL  p.  363).  Diooysius,  who  mentions  the 
Chinius  on  occasion  df  the  siege  of  Cnmae  in  b.0.  524, 
writes  the  name  FkiinSt  as  does  also  Lyoophron,  who, 
with  his  usual  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  would 
seem  to  pk^e  the  dtj  of  Neapolis  at  its  mouth 
(JAw.718).  [E.H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  nmtii  Itine- 
rary is  ii  CZtmoventoJfedioZafMJf.  P.  «(.  Another 
reading  is  ClamoveiUa,  Of  the  nine  statioas  herein 
given,  Mancmmun^  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  as  a 
bads  of  critioism.  Mancunium  is  if  on- diester.  The 
direction  of  the  Une  is  evidentiy  from  north  to  south. 
This  pUoes  Clanoventum  somewhere  on  the  Scottaah 
border,  and  k  has  been  variously  identified  with 
ixm-cAeftor,  in  Duriiam,  and  with  Cochenno^ak,  in 
Cumberhmd.  [R.  6.  L.] 

CLANUDDA.    [Blauhdus.] 

CLANUM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Agedinoum  (Sent)  and  Augustobana 
{Troges\  but  the  site  is  not  determmed.      [6.  L.] 

CLA'RIUS  (KA^r),  a  small  stream  in  Cyprus 
iriiich  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Plut  SoL  26  ; 
Stei^.  B.  ff.  V.  JAnta.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLABUS  (Kkipos :  Eth.  KXiptos\  a  place  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
ApoUo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Pans.  txL 
3.  §  1.)  CUros  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric-hymns (L  40,  viiL  5),  and  by  the  Latin  i 
(Ovid.  Met  L  515 ;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  359.)  There  i 
an  old  story  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Clams,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
MopBus,  the  grandson  of  Tuesias,  was  a  better  seer 
than  himselt  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Germanicus 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Clarian 
orade,  which  feretdd  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  femilies,  and  generally 
brou^t  from  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a  cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  hia 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oradee,  were 
ambiguous.    (Tac  Ann.  IL  54;  Plin.  IL  103.) 

Chandler  (Asia  Minor^  c  31)  supposes  that  he 
discovered  the  site  of  Ckrus  at  a  place  called  ZilU, 
where  he  found  a  spring  of  water,  with  marble  steps 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fonntara.  Aiaaakicby  the  site  of  Ephesns, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  the  town  of  Scala  No»a>  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a  laige  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Claras.  The 
French  editors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  the  ruins  at 
Zilli  may  be  those  of  Notium.  On  the  coins  of 
Ckrus  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  Gallienus,  there 
is  ApoUo  CUrius  and  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L.] 

CLASTrOIUM  (KAmrr/dior:  Catteggio),  a  town 
of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Liguria, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padus.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Phusentia  to  Dertona,  about  18  miles  fr«n 
the  latter  city  (Strabw  V.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  factory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  B.  c.  222  by  Maroellus  over  the  Insnbrians 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Vbdoinamst 
king  of  the  Utter  tribe,  waa^shtn  by  the  Boman 
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conao]  with  his  own  hand.  (Pol  iL  34;  Flut.  Marc. 
6;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  S  5;  Cic  TSuc  It.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  Ganls  had  hud  siege  to  Cbutidium, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  alreadj  a  pUoe  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  oonunenoement  of 
the  Second  Pnnic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans 
as  a  fortress  in  which  thej  deposited  Uurge  stores  of 
com,  bat  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a  native  of 
Bmndosiomf  betrajed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69 ;  Liv.  zzL  48.^  Its  name 
is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  dnnng  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Cispadane  Gaols  and  their 
Ligoiiau  allies^  and  appears  to  have  bean  one  of  the 
roost  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italj.  (Liv. 
zzxii.  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livj  terms  it  a 
Li^rian  city,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Gaulish  one:  Polybios  tells  ns  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Ajidri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
name  is  probably  a  oormption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Sch weigh,  ad  he,)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  b  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Casteggio  or  Chiaateggio  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLATERNA  (KXdrtpya:  Quadema),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween Bononia  and  Forum  GomeliL  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
Utter  city.  (Itm.  Ant  p.  287 ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616 ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  mentioned  in  histoiy  during  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  b.  c. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a  garrison 
by  Antonius,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  tskea  by  ffirtius.  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xiL  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a  "  dvitas."  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 6 ; 
Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Hier.  I  c.) 
St.  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (EpisL  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserved  its  existence  aa  such  in  modem 
times:  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  QMdema)  is 
however  retained  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
the  road  about  9  miles  from  Bohgna^  and  an  old 
church  with  a  few  houses  adjoining  it,  about  a  mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Quadema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
situated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

GLAUOA  (KAo^,  Aci.  Apost  xxvii.  16  ; 
K\av9os,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  11),  also  called  Gaudos 
(Mel.  ii  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Goesa,  a  small 
ishmd  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAUDIA,  a  town  m  the  northern  part  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iiL  37),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Claudmum  (KXauito^top  or  KAovd^iov)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (u.  14.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIOTOI JS  (KAav8u{woA<5>  1.  Ammia- 
nns  (xiv.  25)  mertions  Selenda  and  Claudiopolis  as 
dties  of  Cilida,  or  of  the  country  dndned  by  the  Caly- 
cadnus ;  and  Claudiopolis  was  a  colony  dP  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  descril^ed  by  Theophanes  as  situated 
in  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Calycadnus.  [CiuciA,  p.  617.]  Cbndiopolis 
may  tiierefore  be  represented  by  Moutf  which  is 
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higher  up  the  valley  than  Seleucia,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycaidnus.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Taurus  leads  frtnn  Laranda. 
(Leake,  Aaia  Minor,  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Claudiopolis  of  Cappadoda,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a  Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianns  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Claudio- 
polis in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianns  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cihcia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Tanrus  and  Antitaurus.  But  Hierocles  pkces  Clau- 
diopolis in  Isauria,  a  description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Trocmi  m  Galatia;  the  nte  if 
unknown.    (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [BlTHTNIUM.1  [G.L.] 
CLAUDIUS  MONS,  a  mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastem  slope  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisd,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scordisd. 
(Plm.  iii.  28.)  This  range  b  probably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdm  on  the  river 
Drave.  f^.  S»l 

CLAUDPVIUM.    [Claudia.] 

CLAUSENTUM,  m  Britain,  tiie  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  R^num  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clansentum  lay  Venta  BelgarumBs  TTm- 
chester.  This  pkces  Clausentnm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton^  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bishop's  Waitham.  [R.GX.] 

CLAU'SULA.    [Barbaha.] 

CLAUTINATII  (KXauru^Atot),  a  Vindeliciah 
tribe  mentioned  by  Stnibo  (p.  206),  and  apparenUy 
the  same  as  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iu.  24).  [L.  S.] 

CLAVENNA,  a  town  of  Rhaelia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Chiavenna^  was 
situated  about  10  miles  fi:om  the  head  of  the  Lacns 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  fitxn  thence 
over  the  Sptugen.  The  andent  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  leam  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  andent  times;  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a  more  circuitous  route  over  the  ML  S^imer 
to  Curia  (Co»re),  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277, 278 ;  Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac 
vL  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Claudian.  (de  B.  Get.  320—358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes :  as  does 
the  modem  town  of  C^tarentia,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZOIIENAE  (KAaCoMci^a/:  EtJu  KAo^b/i^ 
vtos:  Kdisman)j  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately enough.  Clazomenae  occupied  the  northem 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Teii  had  the  southern 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  hmd  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  the  Smymaei 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Ery  thrad  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a  rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  ragged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a  mountain 
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covered  with  forests.  Close  npon  the  bonodary  was 
a  place  called  Ohytrinm,  as  it  is  in  Stoibo's  text, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  original  site  of  Clazomenae; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  citj  of  Clazomenae,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (v.  31)  names 
nnmeroos  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thncydides  (viii. 
31)  mentions  three,  whidi  are  in  Pliny's  list,  Pele, 
Diymussa,  and  Marathnssa.  Chandler  {a  sia  Minor y 
c.  24)  could  only  count  six,  and  all  uncultivated. 
This  name  Chytrium  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
except  Strabo,  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
Stephanus  («.  v.  XvrSv)  calls  Chytnm;  and  Aristotle 
(Pol.  V.  3)  Chytrum. 

Clazomenae  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo's  description  shows.  The  original 
setUemeot  was  on  the  mainland,  but  the  people 
through  fear  of  the  Persians  passed  over  to  the  island 
(Pans.  vii.  3.  ^  8).  Alexander,  as  Pausanias  says, 
intended  to  make  Clazomenae  a  peninsula  by  uniting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway.  It  appears  that 
this  was  done,  ibr  Chandler  found  near  Vaurkij  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a  causeway 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainhmd  with  a  small 
island.  He  estimated  the  length  of  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
town  was  small,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  traces  of  the  walls,  and 
on  a  hill  the  remains  of  a  theatre.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  site  of  Clazomenae  mu3t  have  been 
very  contracted,  and  the  city  inconsiderable. 

Chuomenae,  it  is  said,  did  not  exist  before  the 
lonians  settled  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  lonians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  who  left  these  cities  whei;i  the  Dorians 
came  into  the  Peloponnesus.  These  emigrants  first 
occupied  a  place  in  the  iernUxrj  of  Colophon,  named 
Scyppium  or  Schyphia  (Steph.  «.  v.  Sin/^ta),  and 
finally  they  removed  to  the  place  called  Clazomenae 
(Pans.  vii.  3.  §  8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
mauiland,  and  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  16).  The  enter- 
prise of  the  people  is  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
colonise  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  by  their  trade  with 
Egypt  (Herod,  i.  168,  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  Clazomenii  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  51).  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazomenae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  which  he  names  are,  Chios 
and  Samos;  and  yet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  as  the  territory  of  the 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a  small  island  close  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Samos  (Herod.  L  142).  Otanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  revolt  (Herod,  v.  123) 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  dty  at  that  time  was 
on  the  island. 

Clazomenae  became  a  dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Erythrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fortify  Polichne  on  the  main  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  The 
Athenians  took  Polichne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt;  and  they  went  off  to  a  place 
called  Daphnus  (Thuc.  viii.  14,  23).  Clazomenae 
was  now  again  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athens;  but  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
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minder  arriving  soon  after  hade  those  who  wero  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  firom  CIaz<Hnenae  to 
Daphnus,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  Astyochus 
failed  in  the  attack  that  he  made  on  Clazomooae, 
though  it  was  nnwalled  (Thuc.  viii.  31).  Some 
critics  have  argued  that  Polichne  is  not  the  name  of 
a  place,  and  that  it  is  Daphnus ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so.  Xenophon  (^Hell  v.  1 .  §  28)  speaks 
of  Clazomenae  as  an  i^and  even  ailer  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  story  in  Pausanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  may- 
have  been  built  after  the  construction  of  the  causeway, 
for  Thucydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  unwalled. 
Stephanus  («.v.Ad^4'os),(»i  theaothority  of  Epborus, 
names  Lampsus  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Clazo- 
menae. Strabo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  warm  springs  between  Clazomenae  and 
the  bay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  in 
the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  These  are  the  springs 
(AovTpa)  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  §  11);  anid 
those  which  Chandler  visited  on  the  road  from^yma 
to  Vaurloy  a  place  which  is  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Clazomenae.  He  found  the  heat  of  the  water  '*  in 
the  vein  "  to  be  150  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Romans  settled  the  afiains  of  this  part 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochus  (b.c.188), 
they  made  the  Clazomenii  "  immunes"  or  tax-free, 
and  gave  them  the  i^^Iand  Drymussa,  one  of  the  small 
islands  near  Clazomenae,  not  a  very  valuable  present 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  39 ;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mithridates 
to  terms  (b.  c.  84),  Clazomenae  and  o^er  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Aegean  sea.  (Appian,  Jlft^rtc^.  63.)  Clazomenae 
was  included  in  tiie  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

Clazomenae  was  the  birthplace  of  Anaxag<»«s 
(6  <pv<ruc6s)y  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  dramatist  Euripides.  Hamilton  (/2e«earcAec, 
fc  vol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a  few  coins  of  Clazomenae 
at  Ritri  (Eiytlurae),  and  accordingly  not  hi  from  tiie 
site  of  the  pUce  to  which  they  belonged.  •     [G.  L.] 


COnr  OF  CLAZOMEirAE. 

CLEANDRIA.    [Rhodus.] 

CLEIDES  (KAcIScs),  a  group  of  small  islands 
which  lay  off  the  NE.  extremity  of  Cyprus, 
(Strab.xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  number 
(Plin.  V.  31  ;  comp.  Anthol,  Graec.  ed.  Jacobs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45).  The  name  of  these  islands  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  108),  which 
Pliny  (I.  c.)  calls  Dmaretum,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§  3)  BoosuRA  (Palat,  KAtUes).  Strabo  does  not 
name  this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  it  was 
a  mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a  temple  am- 
secrated  to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  women 
were  excluded  (comp.  Claud,  de  NtipL  Honor,  et 
Mar.  49).  It  is  now  called  Sant'  Andrea.  There  is 
an  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Cleides. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88;  Engel,  Kyproa,  vol.  i.  p.  88; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLEITOR  (KAefTwp;  Clitorium,  Plin.  iv.  6.8. 
10;  Eth.  KXtirSpios),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  the  name 
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cf  whicb  is  derived  bjrMUller,  from  its  beinj;  mtnated 
in  an  enclosed  plain  (from  kXc/co),  while  otiiers  con- 
nect it  with  Clivia  and  Clusium,  (MUUer,  Dorians^ 
voLiL  p.  444,  transl.;  Lobeck,  RhemaL  293.)  It 
po6!»e86ed  a  small  territory  called  Cleitoria  (KXct- 
Topia^  Polyb.  ir.  10.  §  6),  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
territory  of  Pheneas,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  tlie  N.  by  that  of  Gynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  Tripolis,  and 
Thelposa.  The  lofty  Aroanian  mountains  fonAed 
the  NE.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Gleitor,  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Pbeneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanius  {KaUAna)  rises,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Ladon  near  the  sources  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plun  of  Sudhend^ 
"was  situated  Lusi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a  later  period  a  dependency  of  Cleitor.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  lower  pUtin,  now  called  tlie  plain  of  KcUzdna, 
or  KatjetkMS^  was  the  town  uf  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  partof  the  territory  of  Cleitor. 
The  Ladon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
tlM  southern  part  of  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Pansanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Na»i,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city ; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Pausanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a  forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Argeathae, 
Lycuntes,  and  Scotane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Pans,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seirae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso- 
phis, and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  {Peloponnetiac€L,  p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
inenti(»ied  by  Herodotus  (Ilaiov,  or  UAyov  w6Kis,  vL 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plun  of 
KdtvmOf  upon  a  hill  of  muderate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitora.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Kamesi^  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  fialh»  into 
the  Klitora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
dty.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
pliun,  falls  into  the  Aroanius,  at  the  distance  of 
8*>ven  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Pausanias;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Pans.  viii.  21.  §  1;  "  rapidus  CUtor,"  Stat  Theb. 
iv.289 ;  Athen.v.  iu.  p.331,  d. ;  icA«rr<Jev  WwpwoTo- 
/jihs  *ApKaSiaSf  Hesych.)  A  little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  is  the 
Kalyvia  of  Mdai  upon  a  gentle  elevatwn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Dodweli  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  ipeak 
presently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Azania;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  the  daughters  of  Proetus  wandered  m 
their  madness,  are  c^ed  the  Azanian  mountains. 
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(Eudoxns,  ap.  Steph.  s.  v,  'A^aKfo.)  The  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (jh  KXtiropiaty  ^i\«\€69fpoy  koX 
ytytfcuov}^  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
ofiered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Pint  Ljfc.  2, 
Apophth,  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Pans,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  commemoration  or  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a  brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscriptiwi 
upon  it.  (Pans.  v.  ^3.  §  7.)  Ckdtor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Eell.  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
tlie  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  L^igne, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18, 19, 
iz.  88.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  T  Polyb.  xxiii.  5; 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time^ 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Sepdmius  Severus. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Kileithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessed  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a  temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Pans, 
viii  21.  §  3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
Paleopoliy  distant  about  three  miles  from  a  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  dty  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  viUage  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extent  They  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
ccmiference ;  they  were  about  1 .5  feet  iu  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  phiin  between  the 
river  of  Klitora  and  the  river  of  KamSai  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remains 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hilL 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine: 

*'  Clitorio  quicnnque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fugit:  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  ondis.** 

(Ov.  MeL  XV.  322 ;  oomp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  iL 
p.  43;  Vitmv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  tisually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  MeUmpus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Lusi.  (EItutkoI  ^ny^  irof>4  roU  KActro- 
pioiSf  Hesych.;  situated  ia^  ivxofrtJki  KAcfropor, 
Vitmv.  l,c.\  iv  KXtiropi  in  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
2. 0.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territogr.)    [Lubl] 
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Another  marvel  in  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was 
the  singing  fish  of  the  river  Aroanius.  These  fish, 
whicli  were  called  woiKt\icUj  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrushes.  Paosanias  relates  (viii.  2 1 .  §  2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  caught;  hat  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpose 
on  the  bimks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  t*  be  most  vocaL  These  suiging  fish  are 
also  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  former 
writer  cites  tliree  authorities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostephanos  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mnaseas  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Glearchus  in  the  Pheneatic  Aroanius.  (Athen.  viii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exocoetua  or  adonis,  which  was  a  sea-fish. 
(Plin.  ix.  19.)  The  iroiKiMa  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanius  are  described  by 
Dodwell  as  "  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  and  beautifully 
variegated."  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour^  vol.  ii.  p. 
442;  Leake,  MoreOj  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
RechercheSy  &c.  p.  156 ;  Curtlus,  Peloponnesidcaj 
p.  374,  seq.) 

CLEO'NAE  (KAcwvoT:  Eth,  KXtuy<uos).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  desciibed  by  writers  of  the 
Roman  period  as  a  city  of  Argolis,  but  never  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territory  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Cleonae  was  situated  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  1 20 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Strab.vili.p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tret  us,  leading  from  Argos  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201, a.].  Cleonae 
stood  in  a  small  plain  upon  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a  little  westward  of  Lechaeom. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo :  its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Theb.  iv.  51 ; 
Loike,  PelopormenacOy  p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territoiy  was 
Ml  Apesas,  now  called  Fuha^  connected  with  the  Acro- 
Corinthus  by  a  rugged  range  of  hills.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  describe  Cleonae  as  a  small  place;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  itfrom  the  Acrocorinthus,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (/Z.  ii  570): — ivicri- 
fi4vas  K\(«ovds.  Statins  also  speaks  of  ^*  ingenti 
turritae  mole  Cleonae."  (Theb.  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justiiy  these  descriptions. 
They  are  found  at  a  hamlet  still  called  Kknes,  not 
far  from  the  village  KwUsi.  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  "  a  circular  and  insudated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  ci  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  and  streets  are  dtuated." 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a  small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  frtnn  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territoiy,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Nemba.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  iyiify  KXtto- 
yeuos  {Nem,  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Eniytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodoms  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event  (Pans.  v.  2.  §  1,  seq.;  Pind.  OL  x. 
36;  Died.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  sud  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Cleones,  the  son  of  Pelopt>,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Paus.  ii.  1 5.  §  1.) 
It  was  conquered  by  uie  Dorians,  whereupon  some  oif 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  town  of  Phlius.  are  said  to  have  founded 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Paus.  vii  3.  §  9.)  In 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  formed  part  of  the  lot 
of  Temenus,  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  con- 
federated allies  or  subordmatee  of  Argoe.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece^  vol  iL  p.  417.)  Indeed  in  thu 
historical  period.  Cleonae  was  for  the  most  part  closely 
connected  with  Argos.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycenae 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  377);  and  they  fought  as  the  allies 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.&  418. 
(Thuc  V.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known,  though  their  dty  is  occasionally  mentioned 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.^efl.vii.5.  §  15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Liv.  xxxiii.  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Ov.  Met, 
vi.  417;  Paus.  ii.  15  ;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10 ;  Ptol.  iiL 
16.  §  20;  Dodwell,  Classical  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.206; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Re- 
ckerches,  &c.,  p.  41.) 


CX)IN  OF  CLEONAE. 

2.  A  town  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt  Athos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  cxwst,  south  of  Thyssus.  (Herod,  vii.  22; 
Thuc  iv.  109;  Scylax,  p.  26 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331  ; 
MeU,  ii.  2  ;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17  ;  Leake.  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  of  Phocis.     [Htampous.] 
CLEOPATRIS.    [Arsinoe,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  PONS.     [Athknae,  p.  286.] 
CLEVUM.     [Gleva.] 

CLIMAX  (KAf^m^,  steps,  or  a  ladder),  a  nam« 
equivalent  to  the  French  EcheUe  and  Italian  Scala, 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  narrow  and 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  the  range  of  Taurus 
comes  close  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  (Strab.  p.  666.)  Stiabo  de- 
scribes it  accurately :  "  about  Phaselis  is  the  narrow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army;  a  mounts  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  when  the  sea  is  swollen, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  waves;  the 
road  over  the  mountain  is  circuitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  forttme,  he  set  out  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  that  ihe 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle.**  Arrian  {Anab,  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast.  He  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Mount  Climax  is  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lyda,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Adaiia. 
Beaufort  observes  {Karamaniay  p.  116):  *  the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  some 
places  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  would  have  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  mes 
could  readily  pass  by  wading  through  the  water.** 
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He  observes  that  Arrian  "  ascribes  the  reflux  of  the 
sea  to  its  true  cause,  the  iuflnence  of  the  wind.** 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Plutarch 
refers  to  {Alex,  c  17),  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
passing  hj  the  Climax;  but  it  became  a  fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  manj  of  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  aea  as  making  way  for  the 
conqueror. 

2.  Poljbius  (t.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (r^v  Ka\ovfUtnfpt  ic\i- 
/uojra),  and  he  says  that  one  of  tiie  defiles  leads  to 
Sapo^ia.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  Lydan  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
a  boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Pisidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia*  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  ▼.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a  pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  Uie 
base  of  the  mountains  from  Phaselis,  he  sent  a  part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeris  reached  t^ie  same  place.  Arrian 
observes  that  the  Thracians  had  made  a  road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander's  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Maroian  {PeiripL  p.  71)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of 
Crobialus.  Ptolemy  (v.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia,  and  it  is  the  first  place  after  Cytorus  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast  [G.  LJ 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.     [Aboos,  p.  201.  J 

CLIMAX  MONS  (KAM  ^poi,  Ptol.),  a  monn- 
tain  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  landmark  se- 
veral times  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  country 
(TL  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  SumAra^  or  No- 
kil  SumArOf  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  {Descrtp,  de  VArabie^  vol. 
vL  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  {Arabia^ 
Tol.  I  p.  94,  voL  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  NcikUy  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  <tf  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  Djebal  (I  c  n.*).  [G.  W.] 

CLIMBERBIS  or  CLIMBERRUM,  a  town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[Augusta.]  Vossius  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  aU  the  MSS.  b  EUum  berrwn^  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberrum.  He  adds 
Uiat  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberrum,  and 
D'Anville  also  says  HbaX  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  is  Climberrum.  The  tennlnation  6erre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  *'  new; "  and  wvm  is 
said  to  mean  "  town."  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a  town  and  river  Illiberris 
between  Rusdno  and  the  Pyrenaeum  Promontorium; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  AuscL  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KAerrof),  a  place  in  the  mterior  of 
Bithynia,  menwioned  1^  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Parthenius.    The  site  u  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a  CiHdan  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Ann,  vL  41)  as  subjects  of  a  Cappa- 
dodan  Aichelaus,  in  the  time  4)f  Tiberius.  This 
▲rchelaus  appears  to  have  been  a  king  of  Cllicia 
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Trachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia 
finr  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  whjch  Tacitus 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above.  [Cappadocia 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  tiie  king,  until  11  Trebellius  was 
sent  by  Vitollius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a  leader  Trosobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  tovm  of  Anemurinm, 
a  place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  a^oling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Trosobores  and  a  few  of  the  chiefs  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac  Arm.  xii.  65.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITETINLA,  or  CLITERNUM.  1.  (KA«(- 
rtpvovy  PtoL :  Eth.  Clitominus),  a  city  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  Carseoli. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  a  "Duumvir 
Clitemiae"  at  a  place  called  Capradotw  about  9 
miles  fi:om  Bieti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  SaJUo^ 
affords  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Clitemia,  though,  as  the  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  far  frcnn  conclusive. 
(Bunsen,  AntuM  SUsbiimeati  ItaUdf  p.  113,  in  the 
AfmaU  deir  IntL  Arch,  vol  vi. ;  Abeken,  M.  J. 
p.  88.) 

3.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  tlie  province  between  the  Tifemus  and  the 
Frento.  (Plin.  iil  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii  4.  §  6.) 
Ancient  writers  afibrd  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  LicchianOy  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Saeeume^  about  5  miles  E.ci8.  Martino.  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
doctmients  of  the  middle  ages  Clitemianum,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  dty  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Storia  diLarinOj  pp.  17, 18, 356—8; 
Romanelli,  vol  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOR     [Cleitor.] 

CLITUMNUS  (CUftffWM)),  A  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  deamess  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beau^  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  veiy  accurate 
description  has  been  left  us  by  the  younger  Pliny 
{£p.  viiL  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Spoleto  and  FoUgno^  at  a  place  called  Le  Vene,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  £ram  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  aro  deep 
and  dear  as  crystal:  it  has  a  course  of  about  9  miles 
to  Mevania  {Beffogna),  bdow  which  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Timiai  and  appears  to  have  been  in  andeiit 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  tiience 
to  the  Tiber.  [TntiA.]  In  the  upper  part  of  ite 
course  it  is  still  called  the  CUtunno,  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a  manner  that  sufil- 
dently  shows  it  was  r^arded,  not  only  as  aifobject 
of  local  veneration,  but  as  a  sightj^  be  visited  by 
)igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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stnuogen;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligola  undertaking  a  joamey  for  this  ezprees  parpoee, 
and  Honorius  taming  aside  from  his  progress  alang 
the  Flaminian  Way  ror  the  same  object.  (Saet,  CcU, 
43;  Claadian.  de  VI.  Cons,  Hon,  506.)  The  hill 
inunediatelj  above  the  principal  aoorce  was  clothed, 
in  Plby's  time,  with  a  grove  of  ancient  cypresses: 
close  above  the  water  w«8  a  temple  of  Clitnmnos 
himself,  while  numeroos  smaller  brines  or  chapels 
(«ace/2a)  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  preserved  down  to  a  late 
period ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacraria,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Clitumnus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a  Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  position 
near  the  principal  souroe  it  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  himself,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a  debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth^s 
Italy,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Class.  Tom-,  vol  i. 
p.  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitumnus  were  b^towed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  people  of  Hispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  (TVew),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  miles  distant.  (Itin.Hier.p.  613.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitunmus  flows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a  broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a  particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occasions  uf 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
was  thought  to  result  firom  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nus: but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  Geor,  ii.  146; 
Propcrt  ii.  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  Schol  ad  loc.;  Stat  Silv.  L  4. 129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9 ;  Cluver.  Ital  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  c.  168.  (/<*».  AnL\  Tab.  PeuL;  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODLA'NUS  (^K\oi9tay6s :  Uobregat  Menor  or 
Muga\  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
bour of  Emporiab.  (Mda,  ii.  6;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  20; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.S.] 

CLOTA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
(Affric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde,     [ti  G.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  phice  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Meh,  ii.  4.  §  6.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  S.  Elptdio  a  Mare,  about  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 
Notizie  delt  antica  Cltiana,  4to.  Macerata,  1716 ; 
AbdEen,  Mittel  luUten,  p.  120.)  fE.  U.  B.] 


CLUSIL^. 

CLUDBUS.    [EuMKNiA.] 

CLU'NLA.  (KAoi/y^  KoKwia,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  56),  a 
dty  of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  on  the  W.  (CU- 
iiberioA  Jmis,  Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a  colony, 
and  the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus,  comprising 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4  of  the  Turmodigi,  5  Si 
the  Carietes  and  Vennenses,  4  of  the  Pelendones,  IS 
of  the  VKccaei,  7  of  the  CanUbri,  10  of  the  Au- 
trigones,  6  of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Astures 
(at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
enumeration).  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  visible  on 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  with  rocks 
which  form  a  natural  wall,  between  CoruRa  dd 
Conde  and  Pennalda  de  Castro  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix. 
54;  Pint  Galba,  6;  Florez,  j^^.  ^.  vol.  viL  p.  268, 
V.  p.  51 :  coins,  Florez,  Med.  vol.  L  p.  364,  voL  iL 
p.  641 ;  A^ionnet,  vol.  L  p.  39,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  79; 
Eckhel,  vol.  I  p.  46.)  [P.  S.'\ 

CLU'SIUM  (KXovtriov'.Eth.  Clusteus:  Clmisi). 
an  inland  dty  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerfnl  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twdve  which  formed  the  Etruacan  confederation. 
[On  this  point,  see  Etruria.]  It  was  situated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a  small  lake,  V> 
which  it  gave  name  (^  wcpl  KXowrtoy  Xiiunn,  Strab. 
V.  p.  226):  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  ChiusL 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  firom  Rome;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  most  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Itin.  AnL^  285.)  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a  very  ancient  dty, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  \^rgil  places  it 
among  the  dties  of  EUnria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
against  Tumus  {Aen.  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camars,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  uito  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  667  ;  Mmicr, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  Servius  (odAen.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusius,  a  son  of  Tyrrhenns, 
which  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view;  but  no 
dependence  can  be  pkced  on  such  statements.  When 
Clusium  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  it,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a  tem> 
porary  and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  dties 
of  the  League.  The  prominence  that  it  assumed 
under  the  rule  of  Porsena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputation  of 
that  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  Livy  nor  Dio- 
nysius  represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  forcw 
than  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  "rex  Etruscorum."  (Liv.  I  c; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ;  Flor.  i.  10;  Plut.  Popl  16.)  At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  Clusians 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Etruscan  dties  ( Arretinm, 
Vokterrae,  Busellae,  and  Vetulonia)  m  a  league 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  cm 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  can  be  reodved 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome.  (Nie- 
buhr,  ToL  i.  pp.  546 — 548.)    He  auboeqnentlj  lent 
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an  annj  under  bb  son  Amns  to  attack  Arida,  bnt 
the  young  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Lir.  ii. 
14;  Dionys.  t.  36.)  From  thia  time  we  hear  no 
more  <i  Clnsiam  till  the  invasion  of  the  Senonian 
Gaols  in  B.a  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  bronght  abont  by  a  citizen  of  Clusinm, 
who  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishononr  by  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  si^e 
to  Clusinm,  were  soon  induced  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  former  city  thus  escaped  from 
destmctioo.  (Liv.  v.  33, 35, 36 ;  Dionys.  Exc  Mai, 
xiiLli— 17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Pint CbmiB.  15—17.) 
Kear  a  century  later  Clnsium  witnessed  a  second 
invasion  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.  a  295,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Etmria, 
and  cut  to  peces  a  Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (liv.  z.  25, 26 ;  PoL  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
but  little  of  Clusinm,  the  Clusini  bemg  only  onoe 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
285  during  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
midable invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
its  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
mon.  (PoL  iL  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  com  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45);  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  suc- 
cessive battles  were  fought  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.  (VelL  Pat  ii  28 ;  Appian. 
B,  (7.  I  89 ;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxxviii.)  Very  little  is 
known  of  Clnnum  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  in- 
scriptions attest  its  continued  existence  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  **  Clusini 
novi "  and  "  Clusini  veteres,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  like  Arretium,  it  must  have  received  a  fVesh 
colony  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  sqiarate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  circumstances  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusinm  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  distinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  interruption  to  the  present  day;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  cMsed  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  uid  is  now 
»  flouri^ung  though  small  dtj^  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  iil  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  49; 
Jtm.  AnL  p.  285 ;  Tab,  Petrf.;  Gori,  Inter.  Etr,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  399 — 424;  Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  ii.  p.  331.) 
CAtMt  retains  but  very  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
msia  and  Tuder;  and  a  fiew  fiagments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.  Bnt  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepuldiral  urns,  potteij,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  df  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
particnlar  is  of  a  very  peculiar  style,  "  a  coarse, 
black,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
decorations,   rude   workmanship,   and   no  artistic 
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beauty.**  The  figures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  reHef,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a  very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vuld,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bear  the  obvious  imi^esB  of  Greek  art  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-coUa  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terrOf  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  tbeur 
walls  painted  in  a  style  veiy  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quiniL  (For  a  full  description  of  these  worics  of  art, 
see  Dennis's  Etrwria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—384.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Chmri  m  a  hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poggio  Gajelia,  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a  vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a  number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mil.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a  marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  ns  by  Pliny  from  Varro;  bnt  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writers  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  18.  s.  19; 
Mtiller,  Etrusker^  vol.  iL  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
lUdieny  pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  le.,  pp.  385—400, 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  cited  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  CeUma, 
SarteanOf  ChiancianOy  and  Montepukiano^  all  of 
them  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Ckntri;  but  we 
hare  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  city  (probably 
the  vaUey  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt.  (Plin.  xviiL 
7.  8. 12 ;  Colum.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  {Ep,  L  15.  9).        [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAovtrio;),  a  river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  C%<e«e,  which  rises  in  theRhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a  considerable  lake  now  known 
as  theLo^  dldro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a  winding 
course  for  some  distance  through  the  Vol  SabbiOf 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Olhus  iOglio)^  about  20  imles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus.  Pdybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Pent  **  Cleusis,''  which  is  a  close  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  Chiete,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAvSoQ,  a  place  in  Carta  in  the  Rho- 
dian  Peraea.  (PtoL  ▼.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirokheymei's,  for  instance) 
are  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  is  Clydae 
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in  the  Stadittmiis,  which  places  it  30  stadia  vast  of 
the  Promontory  Pedalium,  probably  Cape  Boko- 
madhL  [0.  L.] 

CLYTEA-     [Aspis.] 

CLYSMA  (KAucr/xa),  the  name  given  by  Ease- 
bins  to  the  Heroopolitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land. 
{OnomatL  s.  v.  B««Ao-(^i6i'.)  Philostorgius  {H.E, 
iii.  5)  says  that  the  gulf  was  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated;  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  site  of  the  modem  Suez  was  anciently 
occupied  by  a  town  of  this  name.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  p.  618)  men- 
tions rb  H/Jujrpo¥  rov  KK^futros  as  one  of  the  three 
porU  of  the  Red  Sea,— the  others  being  Alia  or  EUth, 
and  Berenice  (anciently  Ezion-geber),  both  dtuated 
on  the  Elanitic  gul£  (Reland.  PalaesL  pp.  47 1 ,  472, 
556.)  [G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MONS.     [Caphtae.] 

CNACION.    [LaconiaTI 

CNAUSUM.     [Abcadxa,  p.  193,  a.] 

CNEMn)ES.    [Cnbmis.] 

CNEMIS  (Ktf9ifjus\».  range  of  moontains  fbnniqg 
the  boundary  between  Phods  and  the  Epicnemidii 
Loori,  who  received  their  distinguishing  name  irom 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemis  was  a  continuation 
of  Callidromus,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modem  town  of 
PtmdonUza.  (Strab.ix.  pp.  416, 425;  Leake,  JV<>rl4- 
em  Greece^  vol.  ii  pp.  66,  180.)  A  spur  of  this 
mountain,  mnning  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro- 
montory Gmsmides  (Kvijiu^es),  opposite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  and  the  Euboean  promontory  Ce- 
naeuuL  Upon  this  promootoiy  stood  a  fortress,  also 
called  Gnemides,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thronium. 
It  wss  near  the  modem  NihordhL  (Strab.  iz.  p.  426 ; 
Ptol.  iiL  15.  §  10;  Mela,  iL  3.  §  6;  called  Cnemis 
by  Scyiaz,  p.  23,  and  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  compw  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol  iL  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  (KKldor,  Cnidus:  Eth.  KtflZtot),  a  dty 
in  Caria,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  long  penin- 
sula, which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  called 
Geramicus.  Stnbo  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidus  accu- 
rately :  "it  has  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
dty  an  island  about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre,  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidus  in  a  manner  two 
dties,  for  a  large  part  of  Cnidus  is  on  the  island, 
which  covers  both  the  harbours."  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Jfru),  is  united  to  the  main  by  a  sandy 
isthmus.  The  island  is  about  600  yards  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  150  yards.  Strabo's  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
side  towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  har- 
bours, which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  "  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour;  the  smallest  (on  the  north 
side)  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  triremes  which 
Stiabo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
formed  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  earned  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  the 
other,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  under  water."  (Beaufort, 
Katramamay  p.  81.)  A  few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  deep  water  at  the  en- 
tmnce  of  the  southern  harbour:  it  is  marked  17 
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&thoms  in  Beaufort's  phin.  The  water  shoals  frtxn 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cape  Krio  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cnidians  doubtless  found  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main  wh^  they  ooo- 
strocted  their  causeway.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
after  Strabo,  in  two  different  passages  (viiL  30.  §  2, 
V.  24.  §  7),  says  that  the  island  of  Cnidus  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  nudnland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which 
he  calls  Earipus;  and  in  one  of  the  passages  he  says 
that  there  was  a  bridge  over  it  He  adds  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  of  Caria,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chi^  buildings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabo  and  Pan- 
sanias,  for  if  there  was  a  bridge,  there  was  probably 
a  causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidus  is  covered  with  ruins  "  in 
every  direction,  particularly  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
h&rbonr.  To  the  SW.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cydopian  walls,  and  in  some 
plaoQs  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
rise  abroptly  fiKHU  the  water's  edge."  (Hamilton, 
/2afearcAef ,  &c  voL  iL  pi  39.)  Hamiltiw  found  the 
waUs  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  apd  traced  them 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
harbour.  *'  The  dty  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  one 
running  east  and  west,  the  other  almost  north  and 
south,  and  united  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  partly  Cyclopian, 
and  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  style  improves 
as  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a  state 
of  great  preservation;  it  is  also  the  best  constructed, 
bemg  probably  of  a  later  date  and  purely  isodomous, 
— The  walls  in  the  peninsula  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  northern  harbour."  (Hamilton.)  No 
andent  dty  has  been  more  mercilessly  plundered 
than  Cnidus;  its  proximity  to  the  sea  may  account 
for  its  present  condition.  There  are  two  theatres, 
one  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
ruined  condition,  a  Doric  stoa,  and  the  baeement  of  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a  temple.  The 
two  theatres  were  on  tiie  mainland  side.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  pear-shaped 
holes  in  the  ground  covered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  dstems,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  for 
holding  rain  water;  **  for  there  is  ndther  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near."  Cnidus  contains  examples 
of  Greek  architecture  of  different  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.  The  drawings  of  the  most  important 
remains  are  published  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  c£ 
the  Dilettanti  Sodety. 


HAKBOUR  AND  BUDTS  OF  CHIDOB* 
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About  a  mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
Cnidus  are  numerous  tombs,  aome  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent  '*  One  of  the  largest 
b  a  square  of  120  feet,  with  walls  of  beautiiiil  po- 
lygonal construction  and  a  r^^ular  coping  of  flat 
slabs;  within  this  space  are  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs.**  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  (^  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horizontal  courses,  but  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
frequent  In  the  interior  there  are  either  "  arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passage  covered  with  flat  stones ;  the 
vaults  are  either  formed  of  laige  Gydopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together."  (Ha- 
milton.) "  The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masoniy,**  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes,  "  thus  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  must  have  been  uoi  use  at  a  much  later  period 
tlian  is  usually  believed."  He  further  says,  that  this 
Cyclopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a  building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cyclo- 
pian tombs  whidi  belongs  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Si^^lax 
calls  it,  now  Cape  KriOf  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (L 
174)  limits  the  name  Trioptmi  to  this  promontory. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidus  (fi  KyiZia)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Symej  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Gyms  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
?ridth  about  10  mUes.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  exaipined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  fr(m  the  late  British 
snrvey.  Herodotns  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name,Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  westem 
part  of  the  whole  peninsnla.  His  term  Doris  may 
perhap  include  tlie  whole  peninsula.  Pausanias 
fL  1. 1 3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chersonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Chersonesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§  7)  he  clearly  gives  the  name  Chersonesus  only  to 
uie  island,  which  is  now  Cape  Krio,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Carian  main- 
land. [Compare  Bubassus  and  Caria.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastem  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
it  is  a  fiur  conclusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  belonged  to  the  Cnidii;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  city  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a  certam  conclusion  that  Uiey 
had  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  one  cf  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wc  can 
conclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopas.  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  1.)  It  was 
cme  of  the  members  of  the  Dmian  Hexapcdis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
Kcamassns.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Lindus,  lalysus  and  Camiras  in 
Khodes,  formed  a  confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  bad  games,andbronze  tripods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cape 
Krio.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178)^  and  they 
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had  a  treasury  at  Delphi  (Pans.  z.  11.  §  5>  The 
position  of  the  place  was  fiivourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  o£f  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  t^e  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  m  the  term 
"  Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Carians."  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speiiking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  sailed  dowjx 
upon  Cnidus,  and  attacking  the  ci^,  which  was  un- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
tmwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.  a  394  Conon,  who  commanded  a  Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisander  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  Sell  iv.  3.  §  10;  Isoonates,  Panegyr, 
c.39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Bomans  with  Antiochus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Cnidii  is  then:  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caonus  (Polyb.  xxxL  17), 
about  B.  a  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny's  time 
Cnidus  was  "  Libera,**  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  mfested  these 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
B.  a  67  (Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Saroos,  Colophon  and  other  phwea 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  {Reeearchee  and  Appendix^  vol.  iL) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  andent,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  appears  in  hofjuos  and  other* 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Caraeius  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  and  by  all  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  §  4).  This  inscription  is  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  Caius  Julius  Theopompus  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aephicins  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a  Theopompus,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a  son  Arte- 
midorus, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut 
Caea,  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a  Greek  who  had  after  Greek  fiuhion  taken  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Melon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  fiither  must  have 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  for  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cnidus; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.    Strabo 
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(p.  119,  806)  speaks  of  bis  obserratorr  ((nrair^)  at 
GniduSy  from  which  he  saw  the  star  Ganopus:  his 
observatoiy  was  not  mnch  higher  than  the  hoose:*. 
Ctesias,  a  physician,  and  the  anther  of  a  Persian 
history,  was  a  native  of  Cnidus;  and  also  Agathar- 
chides,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
and  other  works.  The  Cnidians  were  fond  of  art, 
though  the  city  did  not  prodace  artists.  They  placed 
a  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  with  a  statue  of 
Pelops  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpheius  on 
the  other.  (Pans.  v.  24.  §  7.)  They  also  set  up  at 
Delphi  a  statue  of  Triopas,  the  so-called  founder  of 
their  city,  a  figure  of  a  man  standing  by  a  horse; 
and  a  Leto,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis,  shooting  their 
arrows  at  Tityus.  (Pans.  z.  11.  §  1.)  The  painting 
of  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  called  Lesche,  was  an 
oflfering  of  the  Gnidii.  (Pans.  x.  25.  §  1.)  Aphrodit« 
was  worshipped  at  Cnidus,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Hor.  Od.  i.  30 -y  iii. 
28.)  Pausunias  mentions  three  temples  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidus;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipped  as 
Doritis,  in  a  second  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Euploea,  the  deity  of  mariners  (i.  1.  §  3).  Cnidus 
possessed  the  statue  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stood  m  a  chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  figure  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  %isit  Cnidus  to  see  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  5.)  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  offered  to  buy  this  precious  work  from 
the  Cnidians  by  paying  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
of  Cnidus,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(^Amor.  c.  11,  &c.),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Lucian's  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist  {IHcL  ofBiogr, 
art.  PraxiteUtf  where  the  various  passages  are  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  coins  of  Cnidus  have  the  epigraph  kvi  and 
KviSioy.  [G.  L.] 


OOIK  OF  CNIDUS. 

CNOPUTOLIS.    [Ertthrak.] 

CNOPUS.     [BoEOTiA,  p.  413,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOSSUS, 
or  GNOSSUS  (Kywr6s,  Kvw(r(r3r,  rywr6s,  TtKatr- 
ir6i'.  Eth,  and  Adj»  Ky^fftos^  Kymrcrtor,  Tvc^ 
ffioSf  ry«6(r(rior,  Gnosius,  Guosiacus,  fim.  Gnosis, 
Gnosias :  MdJcro-Teikho^  the  royal  city  of  Crete, 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  bland,  SE.  of  Matium,  and 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortyna  (Pcirf.  Tab.).  It  originally 
was  called  Caeratus  (Kcdparos,  Strab.  x.  p.  476) 
from  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  Eymn.  Dion,  v.  44.) 
Tritta  (Hesych.  «.  v,  Tplrra\  was  a  name  that  had 
been  some  time  applied  to  it  Pliny  (iv.  20),  who 
places  Cnoesus  among  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  §  10),  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positions  they 
assign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  (I.  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt (comp.  Groskurd,  mi  loc. ;  Hoeck,  CretOf  vol.  i. 
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p.  402) ;  and  this  may  in  part  serve  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  that  has  be^  found  in  reconciling  the  state* 
ments  of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Cnossus,  with  the  known  position  of  the  city. 
Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hero  of  Cretan 
romance,  Minos,  who  made  it  his  chief  residence. 
(Hom.  Od.  xix.  178).  Cnossus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  chosen  seat  of  l^end ;  and  the  whole 
dbtrict  was  peculiarly  connected  with  2^us.  At  the 
river  Tethris,  or  Theron,  according  to  tradition, 
the  marriage  of  2^us  and  Hera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  V.  72.)  The  most  received  roythus  assigned 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  tombs  cf  the  **  Father 
of  gods  and  men  '*  to  this  locally.  The  well-known 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  uniformly  attached  to  Cnossus. 
It  was  described  as  a  building  erected  by  Daedalus, 
and  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  (Diod.  i.  61 ;  ApoDod. 
ilL  4).  This  monument  could  never  have  had  any 
actual  existence,  but  must  be  considered  simply  as 
a  work  (^  the  imagination  of  the  later  poets  and 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  and  Hero- 
dotus, are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
edifice.  The  labyrinthial  construction  is  essentially 
A^yptian,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  Um 
natural  caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  still  to  be 
seen  near  Cnossus,  and  which  were  originally  used 
for  religious  worship,  suggested,  after  the  introduc 
tion  of  A^yptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  idea 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  ^led  occupant  (Cooip. 
Hoeck,  Kretay  vol  L  pp.  56,  foil.) 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Dorians, 
and  from  it  Dorian  uistitutions  spread  over  the  whole 
isbmd.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole 
islaiid.  Polybius  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  account  of 
the  civil  wars  which  distracted  Crete,  and  in  which 
Cnossus  took  part  Afterwards  it  became  a  Boman 
colony.  (Strab.  x.  p.  477.)  All  the  now  existing 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  *^  metropolis  "  o(  Crete  are 
some  rude  masses  of  Boman  brick- work,  parts  of  the 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  name  of 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol  L 
p.  204.)  Chersiphron,  or  Ctesiphon,  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  great  temple 
of  Artemis,  were  natives  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
Aenesidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergoteles,  whose 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian 
games,  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (^Olymp.  xlL  19). 
For  coins  of  Cnossus,  both  autonomous  and  imperial, 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  the 
labyrinth;  the  forms,  since  they  represent  only  a 
poetical  creation,  are  naturally  varied.       [£.  B.  J.] 


GOIV  OF  CHOfiUS. 

COBULATUS.  or,  as  Polybius  (xxii.  18)  wiites 
it,  CoLOBATUS  (KoA^iSoTos),  a  river  which  the 
Boman  general  Cn.  Manlius  crossed  on  his  march 
from  the  Caulares  [Caqlarbs]  to  Isionda  (Liv 
xxxviii.  1 5).  After  crossing  the  Caulares  he  passed 
the  Caralitis  Palus  [Caralitis],  and  came  to 
Mandropolis;  from  thence  to  Lagon,  near  the  sowte 
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of  the  Lysis,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Cobnlatos.  In 
the  map  that  accompanies  Spratfs  Lycia,  the  Lysis 
and  the  Gobolatos  are  marked  as  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (^Duden-Su);  bnt  this 
req  cures  farther  examination.  Anmdell  {Asia 
Minor  J  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  the  Gobolatns  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CO'CALA  (tA  KciKoXa,  Arrian,  Ind,  23),  a 
small  phce  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  Nearchus 
spent  several  days  on  his  return  with  his  fleet  from 
India.     Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COOGIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancunium.  Bib-c^ter  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modem  equivalent.     [B.  6.  L.] 

COOHE  (Kuxh  or  Xwx4,  Steph.  B.),  a  small 
village  on  the  Tigris,  not  £u-  from  Seleuceia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanus,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac« 
count  of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a  dif^nt  place  from  Seleuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nos, are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
inarch  of  Julianus,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  6)  speiiks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orosius  (vii.  24) 
spefl^  of  Ctesiphon  and  Coche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
(^Orat.  in  Julian.  2)  calls  Coche  a  ^povfiov^  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutro|nus  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  "  urbemT  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gelenius  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  conrupt)  "  Cochem,  quam  Selen 
ciam  nominant,**  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name:  to  which  Zosimus  (iii.  23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  place Zocnasa,  in  the  pas- 
sage T^f  irp&rtpov  fih  Z»x<^^^> "»'»'  **  2eA.€uic*(o» 
ivoftaCofiiyris,  Pliny  (vii.27)  speaks  of  Campi  Can- 
chae^  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  phice.    [V.] 

COCHE  iyi&xn  al-  X(J/c7j),  a  town  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  Ut  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  SO', 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  19).  [G.W.] 

COCHLIU'SA  (KoxXfouiTo,  Steph.  B.  t.  v. :  J^th, 
KoxAioucrtos),  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  {K6Kvy$os, 
Pol.),  a  promontory  of  Brattium,  which  is  described 
by  Polybius  (iL  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
fcseas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  gec^raphy  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  of  Caulonia,  between 
that  city  and  the  Scyllacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Ptmta  di  Stih,  In  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
g.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Cocinthus  forms  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Lacinium  and  Leucopetra  the  two 
horns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontory  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  Spartirenio,  Mela 
appears  to  confound  it  with  the  Zephyrian  Promon- 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  .modem  Capo  di  Brm- 
zanOj  much  farther  south.  (MeL  n.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Capo  di  StUo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  colmnn  (or^Xij  or  cruXis)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a  landmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  "  Stilida  **  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  {/tin.  Marit. 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  "  Cocinto  **  (p.  1 14),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  village  of  the  name;  bnt  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a  road  from 
Aquae  Taibellicae  (Box)  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  /)ax,  ajod  is  supposed  to 
be  a  place  called  Cautteque.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocosates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Crassus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Caes.  B.  G.  iu.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calb  the  people  "  Cocossates  Sexsignani,** 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  caUs  the  Tarbelli "  QuatuorsignanL'*  The  position 
of  the  Cocosates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Les  Landes ;  and  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bonges,  or  those  o(  the  north  or  of  the  Tite-de-Buch; 
and  the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.,  &c  vol  i.  p.  303)  [Boii].  [G.  L.] 

COCY'LIUM  (KoicwAioi' :  Eth,  KoirwA/nys),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Kean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  EeU,  iii.  1.  §  16.)  In 
Pliny's  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thefaie.  A  place  called 
Kutchulan,  or,  as  others  write  it,  CoUcMokm-Kunif 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 

COCY'TITS,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeirus.     [Acheron.] 

CODAKI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f)  [G.  W.] 

CODANCNL^.     [ScAHDiA.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrorum  (Jutland)^  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
far  as  the  prom.  Cimbrorum.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.     [Sn»YLUs.] 

CODBION,  a  fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsus.  (Li v.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  1 08).  (Leake, AToWAem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  C^a  KoTXa  rris  Ew5ofoj),  "the  Hollows," 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Euboca,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisimn.  (Herod,  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a  place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  but  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a  description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalcis.  The  E}Htomizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
rcus  instead  of  Aulis,  a  correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  25),  who 
places  the  Coela  between  Capharcus  and  the  pro- 
montory Chersonesus.     But  Ptdemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  places  the  CoeU  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  isUmd;  all  other  ancient  writers  suppose  them  to 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxxi.  47 ;  VaL 
Max.  L  8.  §  10;  Locan,  t.  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  most  therefore  have  sailed  round  the  promontory 
of  Geraestns  befin^  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
(Qroskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  Z.  c.) 

COELE.     [AincA,  p.  802,  b.] 

COELESYBIA.    [Stria.] 

GOELETAE,  a  Thradan  people,  divided  into 
mc^ores  and  minoresy  the  former  o^  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haemns,  and  the  latter  aboat 
Motmt  Bhodope.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Liv.  zzzviii.  40; 
Tac  Ann.  iiu  38.)  The  district  which  they  inha- 
Uted  was  called  CoeUUca.  [L.  S.] 

GOELOS,  GOELA,  GOELIA,  or  GELA  (KaiXhs 
Ai/i^i',  KoiXa,  KoiAia),  a  port-town  in  the  Thradan 
Ghersooesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeat  by  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a  trophy  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecoba.  (Meb^  IL  2.  7;  PHn.  vr.  18 ,  Ptol.  iii. 
12.  §  4 ;  Kioet  ▼.  p.  81 ;  Anna  Gomn.  xiv.  p. 429; 
Amm.  Mwo.  xxiL  8 ;  HierocL  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Goelos,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  toL  iL  p.  50.  Its  modem  name  is  Ki- 
lidbakr.      .  [L.  S.J 

GOENOPHBUltlUM,  a  town  on  the  Thradan 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  road  from  ApoUonia 
to  Selymbria ;  in  it  the  emperor  Auelian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.  i>.  275.  (Entrop.  iz.  9 ;  Vopisc.  AurcL 
35 ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  138, 230, 322,  where  the  phuie 
is  called  Genophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  Bivathg,  [L.  S.) 

GOENYRA.    [Thasob.] 

GOEQUOSA.     [GoooBA.] 

GOETAE  (Korroi),  ars  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (viL  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  are  mentioned  between  the  Moesynoed  and  the 
Tlbareni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

GOEUS.    [Pamibus.] 

GOGAEONUM  (KuyauhHUf),  a  mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  oonnectioa 
with  the  legend  of  ZauM^xia,  was  considered  sacred. 
A  river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Ndth^  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Garpa- 
thians  or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  later.  (Gomp.  Scha&rik,  Slavitche  Alter- 
Ihmii,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOGAMUS.     [Hermus.] 

GOLAGEIA  (KoAoiccIa),  a  town  in  Mails  of  un- 
certain  site.    (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

GOLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Daomii,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Selgovae  {SoUoay).  Identified  with  Carttairty  and 
with  Crawfurd,    [Goria.]  f  R.  G.  L.] 

GO'LAPIS,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  mouth  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  ColapicaU.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214 ;  Plm.  iiL  28.)  Diem  Gaasius  €alls 
the  river  Colopt  (xlix.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kvlpa)y  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  Sischi  or  Se- 
gestica.  [L.  S.] 

GOLGHI INDIAE  (K^x<">  Peripl.  ifor.^rytAr. 
p.  33 ;  Tab.  Peuting.  Golchis  Iiidoram;  K6\xot  ifi- 
w6ptovj  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  10),  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comoriny  in 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancients  called 
India  intra  Oangem.  Aooordmg  to  Ptolemy  (viL 
1.  §  10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a  gulf  which  was 
called  the  VLoX-uht  l^toKxitcis,  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined ;  but  the  position 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  tiie  description  <d  the 
ndghbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Perilous  (vd.  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  that 
near  it,  on  the  northem  shore  of  Geylon,  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  ifanoar), 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pearl 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  immediate  ndgh> 
bourhood,  as  Golias,  Prom.  Goliacum,  Goniad  (Kw- 
vuucoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  connected  with 
that  of  Gokhl  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  Periplus  is 
so  oorrapt,  that  it  is  difiScult  to  have  £uth  in  the 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent.  Periplus  of  Ery- 
thraean  SeOj  voL  ii ;  Asiatic  ResecarcheSy  voL  v. 
p.  395.)     .  [V.] 

CO'LGfflGUS  SINUS.  [Golchi  Indue.] 
GOLGHIS  (j^  YLoK^s  :  Eth,  KoXx^  :  Adj, 
KtfAxur^Of  '^  district  of  westem  Asia  bounded  on 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  fitf  as  the  river  Gorax, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Gancasus,  which  lay 
between  it  wad  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  £.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moschid,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia. 
There  is  some  little  difiinence  in  authors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward :  thus  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  498)  makes  Golchis  begin  at  Trapezus,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pcmtas  to  the 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xl  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s,  5;  Theodor.  ffist.  EccL  v.  34 ; 
Prooop.  B,  G.  iv.  4;  Zodm.  i.  32,  that  Pityfis 
was  ihe  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Golchis,  and  from 
Strabo,  tc,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  11.  (ed.  Hnds.);  Mela, 
i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  pod- 
ti<Hi  of  Dioscurias  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  Sebas- 
topolis)  was  in  the  northem  part  of  Golchis, 
and  distant  from  Pityus,  according  to  Strabo  366, 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribes  on  thb  eastem  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  from  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Gercetae,  Moschi  and  Golchi ;  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Golchis  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sub- 
dividons  of  people  were  settled ;  and  may,  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  conddered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapezus  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  comprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basia,  south  and  lirest  of  Mt  Elburz.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authors  who 
have  given  to  tUs  land  its  historical  name  of  Golchis. 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  reddenoe  of  the  mythical  king  Aeetes. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Golchi,  were  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (iL  104,  105)  and  Diodorus 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Sesostris,  and 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  argues 
that  the  people  of  Golchis  were  the  relics  of  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  and  to  tlie  Egyptians,  and  not  in 
use  originally  ki  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  dr- 
cumddon,  and  the  working  of  linen  (which  the 
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Greeks  called  Sardonic,  or,  as  Larcher  thinks, 
Sardian,  from  Sardes),  and  also  from  their  hmgaage, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a  dusky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  their 
having  curly  hair.  Strabo  (L  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seems  hardly  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modem 
scholars  have  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  haye  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Ck>mp.  Heeren, 
Idem,  vol.  L  pt  I  p.  405 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  0/ Moses j 
yoL  iv.  p.  185,  &c.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  ^Ptfth.  4.378),  too, 
calls  the  Colchians  dark-complexioned.  Ammianus 
(xxii.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysins  Perieg.  (t.  689)  confirms  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Colchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  alobg  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine :  as  the  Machelones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis:  the 
Apsidae,  Abasd,  Samigae,  Goroxi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coti,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschid  Montes, 
Ml  outlying  ^ur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  Regie 
Lazica,  a  title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
At  a  late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B,  P.  ii.  15, 
Octh,  iv.  1 ;  PtoL  V.  10.  §  5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Pet^iw,  p.  11),  and  that  \hh  Abasd  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modem 
Abbasia  (Rennell's  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Bitter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
Are  found  in  coimection  with  the  Indian  Colchis ;  not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Indiab.")  The  only  river  of 
Any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  Riom)^ 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kvhan),  Arrian  {Periplus^  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,  but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobns  or  Cobus,  Singames, 
Tarsuras,  Hippns,  Astelephus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscurias  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine,  Sorapana  (now  Scharapanx),  Surium, 
Archaeopolis,  Macheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  KeJUkUs),  the  traditional  birth-place  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  £Eu;tories  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  B,  P.  ii. 
28  ;  Zosim.  ii.  33) ;  which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dust  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ;  Appian.  MUhr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  later  and  Roman 
times,  Colcius,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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natjx'e  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carm,  iL  13.  8,  Epod.  v.  21,  xvi  57 ;  Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Propert  ii.  1. 53 ;  Martial,  x.  4. 35.)  The  exbtence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
in  Proem,  lib.  vi. ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9),  fran  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medidne  we  caD  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A,  Am.  iL  89  ; 
Lucan.  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  inddentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  empure  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  this  ydte,  and  to  luive  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Andb.  iv.  8.  §  9,  vii.  8.  §  25). 
Still  kter,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians.   (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  Dturing  the  period  of  tlie  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap> 
pian,  MUhr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  (^IbuL  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  {Tbid.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict (/&td  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  zxxvu  83, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Phamaoes,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Cappadoda, — defeating  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  whom  Caesar  subsequenUy  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.     (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493 — 499.) 

Lastly,  firom  Theoph.  Byzant.  {Fragm,  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  a.  d.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  jdned  the  kii^  (tf  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
dan.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm.  3  of  his  Contimuation  0/ 
the  History  of  Agathias.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoK4uZa\  perhaps  CueUar),  a  dty 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {Bisp.  99, 100;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
l,^456).  [P.S.] 

COLI  (K»Xoi),  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  KmKucIi.  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KwAifcd  6fni.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ka\oi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAuc^  should  be  read  for 
KatptKii;  Plin.  vL  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19^ 

COLIAS.     [Athenae,  p.  305,  b.J 

COLICA'RIA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  Miran- 
dola.     (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (K«\fj,  Dion.  Perieg.  1148;  MeU,  iu.  7; 
Fest  Avienus,v.  1355),adistricton  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  toCeyIon,and  a  littleto  the  northward  of  Cope 
Comoriiu  ^s  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Indiae], 
there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  names  which  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast: 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligicnra,  Co- 
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liacam,  Colis,  and  Oolias,  refer  to  ono  and  the  same 
district  That  it  was  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  is  quite 
clear;  and  if  Golias  and  Colis  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  dear  that  it  was  not  far  to  the  N.,  as  Dionyaina 
(v.  951)  evidently  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
Cejfhn,  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  connect  with  Galli- 
gicnm  another  promontory,  which  they  call  C<M7 
(K«pu  tucpov\  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  of 
the  ^'fMtf  Cdchicus :  it  has  been  supposed  by  Ritter 
(Erdk,  V.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
Panbanf  opposite  the  island  of  Rtnnarum  Kor, 
Pliny(  vL  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a  Promontory  Calin- 
gon,  —  doabtless  the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
COLLATIA  (KoAAorfo :  EtK  KoXKarofos,  Col- 
latinns:  Ctuid  delT  Osa),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  situated  about  10  miles  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  {Aen.  vi.  774) ;  a  clear  proof 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  Latin  town;  and  Dio- 
nysius  also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
bad  been  a  Sabine  city  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
appears  in  history  is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinins 
Pnscus,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  Livy 
has  preserved  to  us  the  formula  of  *'  deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hd  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  appears  again  as 
an  independent  state.  Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  744) :  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  hb  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinns, 
whidi  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Ludus 
Tarquinins,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardea.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionys.  Iv.  64.)  Silius 
Italicus  iJso  represents  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.  No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined.  Cicero  inddentaliy  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  mnnidpal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a  very  decayed  condition.  Strabo  tdls  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  "  populi "  of  andent  Latium  which  were 
then  no  longer  in  esistence.  (Cic  deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  35 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  This  is  the  kst 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
Collatia  or  Collatina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinus  {de  Aquaeduct.  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  ^e  left  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  sliort  in- 
terval. This  is  the  only  due  to  the  position  o{ 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  called  CasUUaccio  or 
Cattd  ddV  Osa,  a  mined  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a  little  stream  called  the  Osa, 
little  more  than  2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  walls  on  the  side  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abrupt  face  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Gell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  dty.  Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  ns  Westphal)  to  place  Collatia  at 
Lunghezzoj  auothur  mediaeval  fortress  on  a  bo*d  and 
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nearly  isolated  hill  just  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Osti  with  the  Anio.  The  position  of  Lungheaa  is 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  andent  dty  than  that  of  Ca»tel  dell  Osa^  and 
would  accord  much  better  with  Vurgil's  expressions 
('*  Gollatinas  imponent  montibus  aroes,"  Aen,  L  c) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  thoe.  (Gell.  Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  171 — 175 ;  Nibby,  Dintomij  vol.  L  ppi 
478—482;  Westphal,  Rdm.  Kampagne,  pp.  100, 
101 ;  Abeken,  MitUl  TtaL  p.  78.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (KdAAoifr  /i^ 
yas  ^  K6\\oVf  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3 ;  Chulli  Munidpium, 
Itm.  Ant  p.  19 ;  Chullu,  Tab.  PeuL ;  Chulla,  Solln. 
29 ;  CoUOf  Ru.),  a  dty  of  Numidia,  upon  a  head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Olcachites  (i^ 
ofStorah),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  west 
of  Rusicada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a  Phoenidan 
colony.  (Brun,4/Hi«i,  p.  214.)  Ptolemy  mentions 
a  K6k\o^  Micpovy  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 
a  position  apparently  near  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.     (Ptd.  tWdL  §  4.)  [P.&] 

COLLYTUS.     [Athknae,  p.  302.] 

COLOBATUS.    [CoBDLATus.] 

CCLOBI  (KoKoeoi,  Died.  iii.  32;  Agatharch. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  28),  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes 
situated  on  a  strip  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
promontory  of  Bazium  in  lat  24°  N.,  and  od  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (KoAo^W  Apot,  Sjcpov)^  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  771)  a  forest,  of  the  Cokbi  (KoAo^mt 
&\<rot)  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
harbour  of  Antiphilos.  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  8)  pUoei 
a  town  of  Coloba  between  the  promontory  of  Aeneum 
and  Philoteris.  The  Colobi,  like  the  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  finbles.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  name  imports  *'  the  mutilated,** 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision after  a  manner  p^uliar  to  themadves  ( Aiistot 
UisL  An.  iii.  8.  §  6;  Diod.  iii.  32).  They  were  pro- 
bably a  dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies.  The  ngioo 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  ndghbours.  Hence  their 
diet  was  principally  shell-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  the  chase,  and  their  curtailed  proportiona 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLOE  (KoA«^  kifuni,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  24,  31; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  a  lake  in  Aethiopia,  Jat  12°  N., 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intermixture  oi 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  (^Bakr-tl- 
Azrek),  the  Blue  or  Dark  River.  The  lake  Colofe*  ia 
probably  the  Y«^<6  or  Y^^omk  of  Strabo  (xviL  p.  822), 
and  is  the  modem  Lake  Dembea  or  Teana.  There 
was  also  in  Aethioina  a  town  named  Coloe  (KoA^i 
irdAis,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytfyr.  p.  3 ;  Manncrt, 
Geograph.  vol.  xil  p.  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLCNAE  (KoAwvoO  or  COLCNE,  a  town  in 
the  Troad,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Strab.  pp.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  L  131 :  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  §  13;  Pans. 
X.  14.  §  I.)  According  to  tradition,  Colonae  was  in 
early  'times  the  residence  of  a  Thradan  prince 
Cycnus,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  opposite  to  which  Cdonae  was 
situated  on  the  mainland.  Colonae  was  probably 
one  of  the  \oyma  from  which  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria  in 
Troas.     Pliny  (v.  30)  placesit^ in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  had  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a  Golonae  near  Lampsacns  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  foundation  of  the  Milesians.  (Strab. 
p.  589;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  11.)         [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA,  in  Britain.  The  criticism  which  ap- 
plies to  Camulodnnnm  [Camulodunum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  general  assent  of  investigators  has  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Ronum 
colony  in  Britain — the  ColorUa  kot*  i^6x'nf^ — is 
the  Caer  Cohm  of  the  British,  and  the  Gamnlodnnum 
of  the  classical  writers.  Catr  Colim  is  a  name  in 
Nennius's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  have  such  {bnns 
as  CohaceasteTj  CoUcestria,  &c,  evidently  meaning 
Colchetter  in  Essex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Himting- 
don,  we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  British 
Caer  Colun  and  the  A.-S.  CoUcestria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camulodttnum  with  the 
town  tiius  named  from  Golonia  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Iceni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Suflfblk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea);  after, 
too,  a  diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  the  Humber),  Uie  fierce  nation  of  SOures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a  colony  is  established 
«t  Camulodunura — "Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mutabatur.  quin  bcllum  exerceret, 
castrisque  legionum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tius  veniret,  colonia  Gamulodunum,  valida  veteran- 
orum  manu,  deducitur  in  agroe  captivos,  subsidium 
adversus  nebelles,  et  imbuendis  sodis  ad  officia  legum. 
Itum  irtde  ad  Siluras.**  (Ann.  xii.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion  is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
is  also.made  to  the  article  Cangl  The  section,  too, 
of  Tacitus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  O^rius  had  already  fortified  the 
Talleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Autona — the  Sabrina 
meaning  the  Severn^  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  with  stations  already  eflRected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Etisex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Ostorius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Gamulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  been  either  Afaldon^  or  Writtle  (near 
Colchester)y  each  in  Essex,  and  each  in  the  very  last 
place  imaginable  for  the  operations  of  a  Silurian,  a 
Brigantian.  or  a  Cangian  "campaign,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Icenian. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  h'es  in 
the  fact  of  Tacitus^s  authority  being  of  a  high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  bis 
father-in-law  Agricola  came  m  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  eariy  histoiy  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  —  rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.  D.  61,  the  name  of  Gamulodunum  re-appears 
(Arm,  xiv.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  rela- 
tions being  comparatively  dear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
•gaiubt  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinobantes  (Middlesex),  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  m  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenian 
revolt;  a  &ct  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  actual 
roovemeat  from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  lustorian  towards  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  PauUinus  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  efiected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Gamulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian campaign  is  a  place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification — ''NiUlis  munimentis  septam 
—  dum  amoenitati  prius  quam  usui  consulitur." 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a  curioy  and  a  theatre. 

Where  does  Tadtus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Gamulodunum  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a  slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  river  as  far  north  as  the 
Blackwater^  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  —  "  extemos  fremitus  in  curia  eorum  au- 
ditos;  consonuisse  ululatibus  theatrum,  visamque 
speciem  m  aestwirio  Tametae  subversae  coloniae.** 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Gamu- 
lodunum saw  it  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  — "jam  oceanum  cruento 
aspectu;  dilabente  aestu,  humanorum  corporum  ef- 
figies relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spem,  ita  veieram  ad 
metum  tnfiiebant."  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Gamulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tanto, 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  fiiU 
will  appear  in  the  seouel. 

Ptolemy's  Gamudolanum  is  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  the  Trinoantes  bdng 
east  of  the  Simeni,  ^hose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
meni are  the  Iceni  of  the  other  authors,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenorum  (ssiVbruncA).  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  fnnn  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (s=  the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Gariennm  iYare)^  (3)  a  promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumannia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  £i-cfo<-mannia  the  Black- 
water.  At  lea»t,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  du  (=  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  Jifth,  we  have 
Colonia ;  in  the  ninih^  Camulodunwn. 

Golonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Gamuloduntmi 
51. 


From  London  to 

From  Cafrndodu- 

M.P. 

nwn  to 

Gaesaromagus  -  xxviii. 

M.P. 

Golonia  *        -   xxiiii. 

Ganonium  -        -  viii. 

Gaesaromagus      -  xii. 

lii. 

Durolitum  -        -  xvi. 

London       -        -  xv. 

The  distance  between  Gaesaromagus  and  Gdonia 
coincides  somewhat  less  dosely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Golonia  with  Col- 
chester is  shaded  by  a  doubt  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  ColontOj 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  bdieve  that  Colchester  is  other 
than  the  Gamp  upon  the  Colne, 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  balancing  the  con- 
flicting difficulties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  CamtUodzmum,  The 
first  he  believes  to  have  been  Colchester,  the  second 
MaUv7i,  name  for  name  in  eadrcase.     iR^G.  L.] 
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COLCTNIA  AGRIPPI'NA,  or  AGBIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  simply  AGBIPPI'NA  (^Cologne,  as  the 
French  and  English  call  it ;  CoM,  and  Koln^  aa  the 
Germans  call  it),  a  Umn  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Aognsta 
Ranracorum  {Angst  near  Bdle)  past  StnuAurg^ 
Worms,  MamMy  Bmgem,  dMenSy  and  Bonn,  The 
road  was  oontinned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne,  through  Noveaiam  (iVeuM),  Colonia 
Tiajana  {Kdlen  near  Cleves\  NoWomaicns  (Ay- 
megen),  and  thence  to  Lugdunum  (Legdm).  The 
position  is  determined  hy  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  and  the  name  occurs  on  inscriptions. 

This  town  was  originallj  called  Oppidum  Ubi- 
oram  (Tacit  Ann,  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time;  bat 
under  Augustas  thej  removed  across  the  Rhine 
under  the  protection  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Clandlus  and  the 
daughter  of  Germanicos  Caesar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubiorom  while  her  fitther  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.d.  51) 
to  send  a  colony  of  vetenui  soldien  there,  and  fimn 
that  time  the  phK)e  had  her  name.  (Tadt.  Ann, 
xii.  27;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinensea  were 
made  Juris  Italia  (Paulas,  Dig,  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), that 
is,  the  place  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  was  a  great 
privilege;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  m  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinen- 
sium.  Tacitus  {Germ,  c  28 ;  HisL  iv.  28)  observes 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippmenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  founider  (conditorls  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  founded  the  ookmy,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least 
(See  the  note  of  Lipsius  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a  krge  town,  being 
just  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  coontries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transriienane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tacit.  Hist. iv.  28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a  badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settiers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
had  a  transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties ; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit  Hist  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  bug  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
cunda  or  Inferior.  Aulas  Vitellins  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  VitelL 
c.  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  in 
whidi  a  sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellins  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne.  {ViteU.  c.  10.) 
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I      Trajan  was  also  at  Cologne  when  Nerva  died 
A.D.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there. 
I  (Oros.  vii.  12.)    Ammianns  (xv.  11)  mentioas  Co- 
logne under  the  name  of  Agrippina,  and  Tnngri 
I  {Tongem)f  as  large  and  rick  cities  of  Secunda 
,  Germania.     The  place  was  taken  by  the  Franks, 
I  but  was  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356,  at 
which  time  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place.    It  is 
I  also  mentioned  by  Zosunus  (L  38),  under  the  name 
I  of  Agrippina,  as  a  very  large  city.  In  the  Notitia  it 
is  called  "  Metropolis  dvitas  Agrippinensium." 

The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
called  the  Pfaffenporte,  suppoeed  to  be  the  old  Porta 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  some 
remains  of  the  walls.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a  lubtenanean 
passage  from  Cologne  to  Treves,  which  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  There  was  a  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Trevironun  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  a];^)ear8  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  o[  the  modem  road.  The 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  "  dvitas  intra 
colooiam.'*  The  circuit  of  the  andent  Colonia  is 
described  by  Gelenius  (i>6  admiranda  sacra  et  dviU 
magnitudine  CoUmiae,  CoL  1645,  4to.;  referred  to 
by  Eichhom).  About  A.D.  1 180  a  new  wall  indosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a  Roman  dty  "  juris  Italic!,* 
which  means  that  the  munidpal  government  and  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  dvil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  dty  magistrates,  whether  they  were 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  aa 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  crinunal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  m  more  important  dvil  matten  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  reddence  was  at  Cdogne.  It  seems 
a  very  reasonable  ocxijecture  that  this  important  dty 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  munidpal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original  Though 
this  caimot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Eichhom  (Ueher  den  Ursprmg  der  Stddtiscken 
Verfassung  in  Dentschland,  Zeitschrift  fur  Ges- 
chichi  Rechtstoissenschafi,  Band  ii).  The  place  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  hidf  of  the 
fifth  century,  a.  d.;  and  if  it  be  trae  that  the  Roman 
general  Aedus  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childerio,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  po6:>ession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Tr^es.  It  was  the  reddence  of  the  Franldsh 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  b  often  mentioned  in 
Prankish  history  as  a  strongly  fortified  phue.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
law,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  Institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  firet 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Prankish  kings  got  pos- 
sesdion  of,  and  there  were  reasons  snfiSdent  why  they 
should  allow  this  ancient  and  powerful  dty  to  retain 
its  municipal  constitution ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it  The  m- 
vestigation  of  this  subject  by  Eichhom  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA  EQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM  (AyoaX 
a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Hdvetii,  which  the 
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Itineraries  place  on  the  road  from  Geneva  to  LaonB 
Laoaoiuiu  (Laueamte),  It  is  6rst  mentioned  bj 
Pliny  (iv.  7),  and  then  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  SeqnanL  Pliny  and  Ptdemy  simply 
name  it  Eqaestris ;  and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptions  it  is  called  Oiv.  Eqnes- 
trimn,  and  Col.  Jolia  Eqn. ;  from  which  some  have 
conclnded  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Jalins  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnestriom  Noio* 
donnm.  The  name  Noiodwmm,  and  the  position  of 
Eqnestris  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
pkice  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  Nyon 
stands  is  called  Pagos  Equestricos  in  a  document  of 
the  year  lOl  1 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
coontry  still  call  this  district  Enqueitre,  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  4^.;  Walckenaer,  OSogrc^kie^  ^.,  des 
Gaulet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 6.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NI A  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  menUoned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  b  on  the 
2x«d  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Cologne)  to  Lug* 
dunom  (Lmfden).  Colcoia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Burginatium.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  KeUen  or  Kelln,  near  Clhee,  or  CUves 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.] 

COLCTNIDES  (KoAwriacr)',  a  town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pansanias  as  standing  upon 
a  height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  iod  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messenians,  but  a  colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Colaenus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(^Philop.  18)  under  the  name  of  Cdonis  (KoA»Wf) 
as  a  place  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
but  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xzxix.  49) 
Corone  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
inarched.  [Corons.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upon  the  Messenian  gulf  at 
Kastelictj  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  Koroni,  the  site  of  Asine;  but  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the  prouKuitory  Acritas.  (Pans. 
IT.  34.  §§  8, 12;  Ptol.  ui.  16.  §  7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
Am^;  Leake,  Pehponnesiaoa,  p.  195;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cA«rcAes,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLCKNIS,  an  iskmd  mentioned  by  Phny  (iv.  12. 
8. 19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  ("  Ti-- 
parenus,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristera,  Cahiuria"), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Cotonis  and  Uydrsia  were 
<yne  and  the  same  island  (^Peloponnenaca,  p.  286); 
but  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  smidl 
island  &  of  Spetzia. 

COLCmUS  AGORAEU&  [Athbhae,  p.  298, 
b.] 

COLCNUS  HITPIUa    [AmcA,  p.  326,  a.] 

COLOPFNE,  CULUPE'NE,  or  CALUPENE 
(KoKovmirfi),  a  district  in  Pontus  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Plmy  (vL  8) 
pkoes  Sebastia  and  Sebastopolis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Pontus.      [G.  L.] 

COXOPUON  (KoAo<H^:  Eth.  KoXoiptivtos),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a  man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
crossing  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  viL  3.  §  5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebedus,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesus,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  coast  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Pans,  viii  28.  §  3.)    The  place  was  a  short  dis- 
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tanoe  fixm  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  Notium  (Nd- 
runi),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city  (^  iyw  it6XiSj  Thuo.  iiL  34). 

C<4ophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia;  for  some  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affiur  of  blood.  (Herod.  L  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  histocy  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  they  seised  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Oolopbonian  exiles. 
(Herod.  L  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notium  as  an  Aeolian  dty  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notium 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  dty  of  Colophon ;  .a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  <tf  Lydia. 
(Herod.  L  14.)  Alyattas,  one  (?  his  successors,  took 
^  Smyrna,  the  dty  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  " 
(Herod.  L  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  teUs 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persiaos 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium;  but  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian £Eiction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  m  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Cdophonians,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  dties  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc 
iiL  34.)  Notium  and  Colo|Jion  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (JSeU.  i.  1.  §  4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachns,  a  Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thradans,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
dty  of  Ephesus.  (Paus.  L  9.  §  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophodi  were  the  only  people  of  thoee  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachns  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  frxnn  Colophon  to  Clams,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a  large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Notium,  which  Livy  (xxxvii  26)  calls 
**  oppidum  Colophonium,"  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affiurs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Cobphonii  "  who  dwelt  m 
Notium'*  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
"those  who  dwelt  in  Notium"  (xxiL  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Cobpbon  as  Cicero 
does  {pro  Leg.  MtmiL  c  12)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  dties  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notium. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  dty  existed  when  be  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notium  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town.  MeU  (L  17^  mentions  Colo- 
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phoQ,  ind  noi  Notitim.  Pliaj  (▼.  29)  says  that 
CoIophoD  18  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  Halesos  (the 
Alee  of  Pansanias)  flows  by  it.  **  Next  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Claras,  Lebedos:  there  was  also 
Notiiim,  a  town.**  This  is  a  good  example  of  Pliny's 
careless  compilation.  Thncydides  tells  us  that 
Notinm  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  nayal  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  npper  town;  and  Livy 
distinfi^ishes  the  two  clearly,  and  giyes  the  distance 
of  Old  Cobphon  from  the  coast  The  site  of  Notinm 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Chums.  [Clarus.]  Chandkr  says  that  there  are 
no  mins  at  Notinm,  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notinm  mnst  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon:  it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataens  in 
his  Asia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  «.  v,  N^ior). 

Strabo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  onoe  a  good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry.  Their  cavaliy  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fonght,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
"He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it**  (rhy  KoKo^tfa 
#ir^ircr)  whenever  a  matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  theTheaetetus 
of  PUto  (on  the  words  t^  KoXo^Ava  ianxyKi^<» 
rpociiSd^vp)  gives  a  difierent  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panioninm,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
naeans  to  }ive  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote;  whence  the  proverb  was  used  to  ex- 
press a  casting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  phu»e  that  claimed  to  be 
the  birUipkce  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Pans,  i  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a  large  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  is  extant. 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (Pliny,  xiv.  20,  and  Harduin*s  note)  under 
the  name  Colqphonia,  which  the  French  call  Coh- 
phane.  The  mountain  Gallesus,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  64/2.),  is  a  huge  mass  covered  witli  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied the  pine  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Coin  of  Colophoit. 

COLOSSAE  (KoXoffirai:  Eth.  KoXo<r<nyi^f,  Ko- 

Aoo-traei^s),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  first  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  30)  as  a  huge  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  llaeander.  Xerxes,  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  B.C.  481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anaua.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  manih  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphmtes, 
B.  c.  401 ,  passed  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  after  a  march  through  Phrygia  of 
8  parasangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a  large  and  prosperous  city.  (^Anab,  i.  2.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  march  <^  Cyrus  from  CokMsae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori- 
ties.    Strabo  (pp.  576 — 578)  places  Colossae  near 


COLOSSAE 

Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus.  In  his  time  Apameia  Ci- 
botos  and  I^Aodiceia  were  the  largest  cities  in  this 
part  of  Phrygia.  Laodiceia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a  conventus,  to  which  Colossae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laodiceia  and 
Colossae  were  fiuned  for  their  wool,  and  the  people 
of  Colossae  also  derived  a  great  profit  from  their  skill 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Grosicnrd's  note  on  the  passage 
of  Stralw,  p.  578;  Traml  Strab.  vol  ii.  p.  533.) 
The  npper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a  aheep-feed- 
ing  oonntry. 

Colossae  had  become  a  place  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo's  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a  town  called  Chonae  (Xwvai, 
or  XoFcU),  and  Colossae  disappeartsL  Chonae  was 
the  birthplace  of  Nicetas  Chomates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  DeniaU  there  is  a  {dace 
now  called  KhonoSy  or  Cktmoty  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.  Arandell  (^Agia 
Minor y  vol.  iL  p.  159,  &c.)  supposes  that  Khonot, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  superseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  His 
description  is  not  clear.  Hamilton  {Beaearehetj  &c. 
vol.  u  p.  508)  found  extensive  mins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  Kkonos,  On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fragments  of  ccJumns,  architraves  and 
cornices.  He  also  found  "  the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  6a  the  side  of  a  low  sloinng  hill,  and 
of  whidi  several  seats  were  still  in  situ."  He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  an  Colonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (jcdfffjM  yrjs)^  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.  If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  burying  • 
pUce  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  their  waters  immediately  above  the  bridge." 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Tchorukj  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.  Another  stream 
is  called  Ak-^u  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  watere  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.  He  found  that  the  Ah-su  had  once  &Ilen  into 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest 
Another  Urge  stream  falls  over  the  cli£f  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ahsu 
which  runs  from  the  NW.  This  river  has  also  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Ak-tu^  and  makes  a  great 
deposit,  forming  difis  of  travertine,  and  burying  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  m  its  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  difis  on 
each  side  have  been  formed  by  it.  Hamilton  adds, 
"  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
same  channel,  these  cliffs  would  approach  each  other, 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a  natural 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  opposite 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  below 
would  be  kept  dear,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  oalcareous  matter.  It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
that  the  two  cliff^i  have  been  here  joined,  and  thus 
formed  the  xdurfxa  yrjSy  through  which,  as  Hertnlotus 
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reports,  the  water  flowed  hy  a  subterranean  cbmnel 
for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  crust  having  been  in  all  pro- 
bability snbseqnentlj  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hdlow  below  the  bridge  are  sereral  mills, 
which  are  turned  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
Ak~mi;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  accnmulatioo  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necest^ry 
to  change  their  position;  they  would  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them*by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream."  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a  practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  Ah-tu.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material :  one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycus. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  is  now  fhUy  ex- 
plained: "  at  Colossae  there  is  a  stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  come  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  Ah^u,  which  joins  the  Tchoruk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a  brick 
with  a  thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.    This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  epistle  'that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (i  3,  4)  has  been  dted  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
Bat  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Gidatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  e]»gTaph  on  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  Ihnixos 
KoXoa<n\vw.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (tcI  K^to,  Airian,  InSc  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  visited  by  tiie  fleet  of' 
Nearchus.     Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHE'NE  (KoXdnW,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  in 
the  £.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St 
Martin  {M6m.  tur  VArmenie^  vol.  i  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  KogfUhen  in  Vatbouragan.  (Comp. 
Kitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

COLtlBRAlUA.     [Balkares.] 

COLUMBA.     [Baleares.] 

COLY'ERGIA  (K«Aw«^io),  a  promontoiy  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  §  8)  between 
Bucephfda  and  Buporthmus;  but  as  there  are  no 
promontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
island  of  Hydr^  (Pdoponnetiacay  p.  285,  seq. ; 
comp.  Boblaye,  Reckarche$,  &c,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.      [COLLTTDS.] 

COMANA.  1.  In  Poktus  (yi6iuiva  rh  iw  t^ 
n^rry,  or  K^H"^  '^^  Uorrutdi  Gumenek)^  a  place 
in  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  557), 
who  has  a  long  notice  of  this  place.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  m  Pontus  Galaticus,  but  it  afUrwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  Novtllae  {Nov.  31 .  c  1 ).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a  road  that  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  thb 
route.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
Pbanaroea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself:  its 
couTbc  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitis  to  the  west :  it  then  turns 
to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gregorius  of  Kyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
(Niisctr).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c  35),  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  C<nnana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  {Resectrchet,  ^.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  place  called  Gumenek  on  the  TocatsUy  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a  l»idge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Tocat,  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium,  or  the  seat  (^  an  oracle 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  get  the  name  of  Hierocaesarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  voL  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  "  saored,"  indicating  the  character  of 
the  place.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a  great 
mart  (^juTopcibi')  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  dty.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  botli 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Doiylaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo's  mo^er,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  Lucullns  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood to  Archelaus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a  district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  countiy  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Arehelaus  was  sovereign 
of  the  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  df  sJl  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  dty  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soil.  Their  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Arehelaus  was  the  son  of  the 
Archekns  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  the 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  father  was,  in  fact,  tlie 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Arehelaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a  six  months*  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  agamst  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (b.  c  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archelatis  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  Mitkrtd.  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedes.  It  seems  that  he  u  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  dear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a  previous 
chapter  (c  35)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  phico,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  that  he 
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means  the  Cappadocian  Comana.  Gleon,  a  robber 
OD  Oljinpas,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonins,  deserted  him 
in  (he  war  tiiat  ended  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
went  over  to  Octayianus  Caesar,  who  made  a  prince 
and  a  priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  ZeoA  Abrettenufl,  Caesar  gave  him  the  rich  place 
at  Comana.  But  he  only  held  this  preferment  one 
month,  having  died  of  an  acute  disease,  brought  on 
by  excess,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  it  is  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddess.  Within  the  cuxuit  of 
the  sacred  ground  (r^/icvos)  were  the  residences  of 
the  priest  and  the  priestess,  and  among  other  rules 
for  securing  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  eat  swine*s  flesh  within  the  sacred  enclosure  : 
indeed,  no  pig  waa  allowed  to  come  within  the  city. 
The  robber  priest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Olympus,  broke  the 
rule  immediately  on  entering  on  his  new  office ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  his  speedy  death  was  the  oon- 
sequenoe  of  it.  (Strabo,  p.  575.) 

In  Stnbo's  time  Dyteutus  was  high-priest  of 
Comana.  He  was  the  son  of  Adiatoriz,  a  Galatian 
chief,  whom  Octavianus  Caesar  exhibited  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Adiatorix  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
the  side  of  M.  Antonins ;  and  accordingly  Caesar, 
after  his  triumph,  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the 
chief,  and  his  eldest  son.  But  the  second  son  per- 
sisted in  declaring  to  the  executioner  that  he  was 
the  eldest,  and  Uie  two  brothers  disputed  which 
should  die.  Their  parents  induced  the  elder  to 
yield,  and  thus  the  younger  died  in  his  place.  Caesar, 
on  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  eldest  soo  with  the 
priesthood  of  Comana.  Thus  we  have  a  Gaul  in 
the  list  of  the  priests  of  Comana. 

Comana  was  populous.  At  the  procesuons  of  the 
goddess,  her  ^{dSot,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  all  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  there 
pursuant  to  their  vows,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  people  were  fond  of  good  living,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Comana  was  large,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people^  merchants  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

There  are  autonomous  and  imperial  C(nns  of 
Comana,  with  the  legends  Ko/iaM»y  and  Kofiaywv. 


COnt  OF  OOMANA  IH  POIVTUS. 

2.  Iir  Cappadocia  (rh  K6fuiya  r^r  Koinra- 
Soiclos),  was  also  called  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  Novellas  of  Justi- 
nian (iVbv.  31.  c.  1),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Comana.  Justinian  calls  this  Comana  "  the 
other,  which  is  also  named  Chiyse."  It  was  in  the 
division  which  he  named  the  Third  Armenia,  and 
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which,  he  observes,  contained  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataonia  in  the  Anti- 
taurus  (Strabo,  p.  521),  in  a  deep  valley;  the  riv«r 
Saras  flowed  through  the  city.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  modem  town  of  Al-Botta»,  on 
the  Sihoon  or  Sarus,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  AUBottan  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
well  watered,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  is  a  town  of 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  Here  was  the  temple  of 
Enyo,  as  Strabo  (p.  535)  names  the  goddess.  It 
contained  a  great  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a  great  number  of  hie- 
rodulL  The  inhalutants  were  Cataonians.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, but  were  under  the  immediate  juxisdictiun 
of  the  priest  This  priest  was  chiefly  {t6  frX4w, 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  hieroduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Strabo*s  visit,  were 
above  6000,  men  and  women.  The  temple  possessed 
laige  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  long,  and 
the  priest  was  generally  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  too  good  a  thing  to  give  to  any  body 
else.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Orestes,  with  his 
sister,  brought  frmn  Tauric  Scythia  the  sacred  rites 
of  this,  temple,  which  were  those  of  Tauropolos 
Artemis.  Here  Orestes  deposited  the  hair  that  he 
cut  from  his  head  to  commemorate  the  end  of  his 
sufTermgs  (^  ir4y$ifios  icSfiri)^  and  hence,  according 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  Uter  times,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  absurd  story  better,  as  it 
was  supposed,  it  was  changed  to  ^  K^/iara.  (Bus- 
tath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  694 ;  Procop.  Pernc.  i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  the  countzy,  and  to  be 
the  moon-goddess,  as  in  Caria  the  moon-god  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  passage 
in  Strabo,  .  .  .  rd  K((/Aaya,  iced  rh  rqs  *Ervovs  Upif 
t  iKttyoi  K6ftaya  6ifOfxd(owrif — so  it  stands  in  Ca- 
saubon's  text, — is  certainly  corrupt.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that  they  call  the 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  name  of  Coouuia.  Groskurd 
observes  (Transl.  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  449),  that  when 
HirUns  {De  BelL  Alex,  c.  66)  says:  <<  Venit  Co- 
mana,  sanutissimum  in  Cappadoda  Bdlonae  tem- 
plum,''  he  means  the  town ;  and  we  cannot  justify 
Strabo's  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Ma  in  place,  of 
Kj&immq^  and  Groskurd  proposes  to  read  Mas  with 
Eoray.  Accordingly  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
means,  "  which  they  call  the  temple  of  Ma." 
Groskurd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  read  V 
iKUMOi  Ma  or  May  ^o/mC^'ovo-i. 

The  place  was  made  a  Roman  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  Cramer  assumes  that  it  was  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  but  Caracalla 
was  also  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  Cramer's  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  cons 
have  the  epigraphs  CoL  Aug.  Comana;  and  Col. 
lul.  Aug.  Comanenoru,  or  Comainoru.  [G.  L  ] 

COMANIA  (Kofcoyfa),  a  place  only  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  vii.  8.  §  15).  It  appears  to 
be  not  flu:  inan.  Pergamum  in  the  basin  of  the 
CaTcus.  [G.  L.] 

COMABIA  (Ko/io/»ra,  PtoL  vU.  1.  §  9),  accord- 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  a  promontoiy  and  town  in  the  S. 
part  of  India  intra  Gangem,  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Cap€ 
ComorWy  the  most  southern  cape  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  [V.J 
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COHARUS.    [Nicx>POLi8  ] 

GOMBARISTUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Qallic  leagues  from  Julioroafrtu 
{ Angers)^  on  the  road  to  Gondate  {Renmed),  The 
site  appears  to  be  ComiMf  though  the  number  16 
ia  erroneous,  and  D'Anville  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.] 

COMBREIA.    [Crusis,] 

COMBRETCKNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
Icenomm  {Norwich)^  the  fiist  being  Sitomagus. 
Horsley  places  Com-6r«tof»-inm  at  the  C(Hifluence  of 
the  rirers  Breton  and  Stour,  reljing  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name.  This  places  it  near  StnU-ford^  a 
locality  with  a  Soman  name.  Othem  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Gom- 
bretonium.  Horsley^s  view  seems  the  safer,  f  R.G.L.] 

GOMBUSTA,  a  place  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from 
Karbo  {Narbonne)  to  Jnnoaria  (JonquUre).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vlgeeimum  in  the  An< 
tonine  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ;  from  Ad  Vigesimum  to 
Corobusta  is  14;  and  ftx>ro  Gombusta  to  Rnsdno 
{Castel-RouitUlon,  near  the  Tet)  is  6.  The  position 
of  Gombusta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

GOMBUSTA  INSULA  (KaTaK*KWfi4rri),  an 
island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  vi  7),  supposed 
to  be  Catnaranj  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Lo- 
heia.  [G.  W.] 

GOMENSES,  a  people  of  Galatia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton {Reatarcheiy  vol.  i.  p.  413)  dlscoTered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Al^ah  T<uh,  NE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  the 
Gomenses  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis;  and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  vndls  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(Na  100,  Appendix),  **  was  on  a  large  block  of  stpne, 
with  a  bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Roman  senator.**  The  other  insqfiption  (No.  101) 
*'  was  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a  half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  enclosed  within  a  wreath  or 
garland.**  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Gome, 
Uie  capital  of  the  Gomenses.  But  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  «c«/ii}s,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a  word.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

GOMIDAVA  (  Ko/JSava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Dada,  which  Sulzer  {GuchichU  Dwnens,  vol  i 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
NiamtZf  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Bis- 
tritza  and  Moldava,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOMI'NIUM  (Kofiiptoy),  a  city  of  Samnium,  the 
situation  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39—43)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Boman  consuls  Garvilius  and  Papirius  in  Samnium, 
B.C.  293,  when  Garvilius  besieged  Gominium,  while 
his  colleague  assailed  Aquilonia.  It  appears  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovianum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
Samnite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  dty.  Go- 
minium  was  taken  by  GarviUus,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
speaks  of  Gominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Postumius  Megellnt,  bc.. 
291.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a  town  which  he  calls  *'  Gominium  Ceritum,**  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Us  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventnm,  b.  o 
212.  (Liv.  xzv.  14.)  It  appears  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventnm,  and  it  is  at  least  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  CerretOf 
about  16  miles  NW.  of  Beneventnm,  represents  the 
Gominium  Geritum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  the  same  pbK»  with  the  Gominium 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Holstenius 
had  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  <^  the  Fibrenus;  and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  "Gominum**  and  **territorium  Gominense**  are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Ahrito^  just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  CampOy  on  the  road 
from  Alvito  to  8.  IkmatOj  and  about  5  miles  NW.  of 
AtinOf  are  supposed  by  Roroanelli  to  be  those  of 
Gominium.  (Holsten.  NoL  ad  Chtv.  pi  223;  Gio 
venazzi,iSito  diAwj<it  p.50;  Bomanelli,voLii. pp.496 
— 500,  iii.  pp.  357 — 359.)  This  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Gominium,  and  the  Aquilonia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  nndetermioed.  [Aqui- 
lonia.] 

The  Gomini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct fr^m  either  of  the  preceding.       [E.  H.  B.] 

GGMISE'NE  {KofAurnH,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1 ;  Strsh. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  oi  the  dividons  of  Parthia,  accord* 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Isidoms  Gharaz 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Ghoarene  or  Gho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Ajroenia.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that 
a  district  he  calls  Camiiens  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Gomisene  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komis.  [V.] 

GOMMAGE'NE  (KoMM«7n»^,  Ptol  v.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749;  Plin. 
V.  12.  s.  24 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  42),  a  district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Gilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 
xiL  p.  535 ;  Tacu4fm.xv.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Seleuddae.  But  in  the  dvil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Gommagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  soverdgns  connected  with  the  Sdeudd 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Gommagene;  dnce  a  full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Uie  Dicttonary  of 
Biography   under    each    name :    AirnocHUS  I. ; 

MlTBRU>ATB9  L  ;  AimOGHUS  II. ;  MlTHRIDATES 

IL;  Antiochus  IlL  After  the  death  of  An- 
tiodius  ni.  in  A.D.  17,  Gommagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a  Roman  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  A.  D.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
AwnocHus  IV.  In  a.  d.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  its  capital 
Samosata  recdved  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a  new  aera  which  commences  with  the  year  a.d. 
71.  (Eckhd,voLm.p.252;  Glinton,/'.i2.  vol.i.p.60; 
Suet.  Vesp.  8  ;  Eutrop.  viil  19  ;  Ores.  viL  9.' 
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In  later  Ume  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
C]rrrhestica,  reoeived  tlie  name  of  Enphratensis 
(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  8.  §  7,  xxiii.  6.  §  21  ;  Prooop. 
Aed,  ii.  8,  B.  PA.  17,  ii.  20),  or  Augusto-phra- 
tensis  (Aarel.  Vict.  EpU.  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a  "  praeses."  Constantine  made  Hierapolis 
the  capital  instead  of  Samosata  (Malal  Ckron. 
xiii.  p.  317).  In  a.  d.  543  the  Persians  under 
Chotiroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratensis,  in- 
tending to  advance  bj  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Belisarins.  (Le 
Beau, JBow  Empire^  vol.  ix.  p.  68 ;  Norisius,  dc  Epoch. 
Syro-Mac.  Diss  ii.  c  4 ;  Ch'nton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 
p.  343 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem,  tur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
193  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMMENASES  (Kofxfi^ydunjs,  Arrian,  Indie,  il 
4),  a  large  river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  hits  been  some  doubt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Bennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it-  to  be  the  Gumty^  which 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benaret 
and  Ghazipw.  Bennell  thought  it  was  the  Cara- 
massa,  and  Mannert  the  Gogra.  (Bennell,  Hin- 
dottan;  Mannert,  voL  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CaMMONI  (Kofifjiovoi),  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D'Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a  division  or  tribe  of  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a  town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanus  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  Att,  v.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  (ad 
Fam.  iL  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Kofir\4ya),  a  city  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  by  Appian 
(ffigp.  42, 43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 

C0MPLEUTICA(/^fm.^n^p.423;  Ko/nirXo^- 
Twa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Callaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asiurica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLUTUM  (Alcald  de  Eenares),  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  436, 438.)  It  was  a  civitas  stipendiarioy 
and  belonged  to  the  conveniiu  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  Is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcalde  or  on  the  hill  of 
ZulemOf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ffenares. 
Its  name  ha-i  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the 
Compiutensian  Polyglott,  published  at  Alcald  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COMPSA  (KwM'K  Ptol:  Eth.  Compsanus  and 
Consanus:  Coma)^  a  considerable  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a  Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Coloniarom  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Li v.  xxiii.  1 ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a  lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(B.C.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.     It  was, 
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however,  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  Mazi- 
mus  two  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  214.  (Lir.  xxiii.  I. 
xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Velleius  Patercnlus  (iL 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  the 
rival  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Caesar 
to  have  occurred  at  Cosa  m  Lucania.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Compss  occurs  in 
history;  but  we  leam  from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a  municipium  (Verr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  the 
Roman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  '*  Res  Publica  Cossana"  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  forms  Cossa  and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date.  In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  cited,  the  MSS.  vary 
between  Consanus  and  CossanuSj  though,  according 
to  Zumpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  reading  is  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  but 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscriptioDS 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Romanelli,  vol.iL  jm. 
356—358;  Orell.  Inscr.  3108,  3854;  Giustiniam, 
Die.  Geoffr.  vol  iv.  p.  119.) 

Livy  mentions  incidentally  a  temple  "  in  agro 
Compsano,"  dedicated  to  Jupiter  VicilinuSy  an  epi- 
thet otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a  local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
at  a  spot  named  Voghino  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conza.    (Romanelli,  L  c,  p.  360.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATUS  (K6fi^aTos),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  ejnptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  S.] 

COMPU'LTERLA  or  COMBUXTERLA  (Eth. 
Compulterinus),  a  city  of  Samnitmi  on  the  borders  of 
C  impania,  situated  on  the  right  Iwmk  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  between  Calatia  and  AlH&e.  L\yj  mentions 
it  among  the  cities  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maxinius. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  leam  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupelteria;  the  coins  themselves 
have  KVPKLTERNVM,  which  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (FriedllUider,  OsJdsck.  Mvm. 
p.  5.)  Henoe  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  the 
various  forms  "  Cubulteria,  CubulterinijCupulterini," 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  '*  Cubulterini " 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  region  of 
ItiUy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vultumus)  as  the  people  of  Compulteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  city  to  Sanmium, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pellegrini,  on  a  small 
hill  in  the  territory  of  Almgnano^  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  Caiaazo  to  Alife^  now  occupied  by 
the  church  of  S.  Ferranie.  The  ntmierous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a  temple  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  S.  Ferrante 
has  been  erected.  (OreU,  Inscr.  681,  2418;  Mura- 
tori,  Inscr.  p.  1040,  nos.  1,2;  Romanelli,  vol.  iL  pp. 
435 — 437 ;  Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campama^ 
vol.  i.  p.  429 ;  lorio,  Dissertazione  std  Sito  di  Com- 
btdteria,  Napoli,  1 834.)  From  others  we  leam  that 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a  flourishing  municipai 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  wo 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E.H.B.] 

COMUM  (Kw.uov  :  Etht  K«uiT|f,  Comensis : 
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COMUM. 

Como)^  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nitnated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larios,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  (Jtin,Ant  p.  278,  -where  we  should 
certainly  read  xxviii.  for  xviii.  The  Tab.  Pent, 
gives  XXXV.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth.) 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls  (Ptol.  iii.  1,  §  33);  though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  foundation  of  Comum  as 
well  as  Bergomum  to  a  people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Comum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Gauls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part^of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin. 
zx.  5.)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  in  B.  c.  196,  when 
the  Coroenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
eubrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellus,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiiL  36.)  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Boman  settlers;  but  these  having  suffered 
severely  ^m  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Bhaetians,  a  more  considerable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompcius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A  still  more  Important  accession  to  their  numbers 
w^is  made  by  Julias  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  V.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  \h&  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum, by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
3):  Greek  writers  term  it  fit6Kcofwv,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants NfOfcv/m-ox  (Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  26 ;  Strab.  I  c.\ 
Ptolemy  has  via  k^iit),  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ;  but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies,  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
Rconrged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
/.  c;  Suet  Caea.  28;  Plut.  Caes,  29;  Cic  ad  Alt. 
y.  11.)  But  after  tlie  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comum  obtained  the  full  Roman  dvitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ;  and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a  municipium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  tliis  effect;  the  latter 
certiunly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como^  is  still  known 
as  the  Plinianci,  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  £p.  i. 
3,  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13;  Orell.  Truer,  1 172.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire :  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a  grammarian  named  Scpticianus,  shows 
that  the  efforts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a  school  of 
learning  were  not  altogether  fruitless.   (OreW.  Inscr. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  am(Mig  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiiiil  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  port  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travellers,  proceeding  across  the 
Rhaetion  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake;  a  route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  finequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire.  (liin.  Jnt  p. 
279;  Claudian.  B.  Get.  319;  Cassiod.  Var,  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  flourishing  city  tmder  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118;  Cassiod.  I  c;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a  city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  seA'eral  of  which  relate  to  the 
&mily  of  the  two  Pliuies. 

The  Lacus  Larius,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Como^ 
was  already  under  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinus.  (Jtin.  AtU.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.       [E.  H.  B.] 

CONANA  (K6i/ctya)j  a  place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6) ; 
for  there  are  cmns  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  Kovtiyetty,  The 
site  is  tmknown.  [G.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a  Numertu  Vu/iktm: 
Identified  with  JTen-dal,  in  Westmorehmd.    [R.G.L.] 

CONCANI.     [Cautabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (KoyKo€dp%  a  place  in  Media,  with 
a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7;  Tab.  Pent; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangawir,  [V.] 

CONCO'RDLA,  a  Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Bix)comagus  (^Brwmat)  and  Noviomagus 
(Sp€yer)y  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'An- 
ville  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-stadt  on  the  Lauter^ 
near  Wetssenbta^j  and  Walckenaer  at  ixxttter&tir^. 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Schopflin, 
a  good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weusenbwg.  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  bad  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a  Roman  fort.  (Amm.  Marc 
xvL12.)  [G.L.] 

CONCCRDIA  {KoyKopUa:  Eth.  Concordiensis: 
Concordia),  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  mile8  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles,  (/tin.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  aa  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  Jtdia  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  Inscr.  4082 ;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  365. 1,  549.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabc 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  have  nijndly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  EmjHre,  as  one  of  the  most  CKNOsiderable  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Entrop.  viiL  10;  Zosim.  t. 
37;  Victor.  EpU.  16.)  In  a.  d.  453,  it  iras  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  {Hiat.  Mi$oelL  zy.  p.  549), 
but  seems  to  have  been  again  partially  inhabited  at 
a  lat^  period  (Cassiodor.  Var,  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throughout  the  middle  ages,  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  CaorU,  in  the 
adjoining  lagunes,  as  those  of  Altinum  did  to  Tor- 
cdlo.  It  is  now  a  mere  village,  with  about  400 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  nominal  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Porto 
GruarOf  while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a  few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river, 
now  called  the  Lemenet  which  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (Strab.  L  c)  This 
must  be  the  same  with  the  "  flumen  Bomatinum"  of 
Pliny,  which  he  places  between  the  Liquentia  (lA- 
venza)  and  Tilavemptus  {TagliammU>)\  it  haid  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [£.  H.  B.] 
CONCO'BDIA  JUXIA.  [Nertobbioa.] 
CONDATB,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  jmiction  of  two 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a  meaning  which  expressed  this 
haU  The  French  names  Condatf  Cond£^  or  C6ne, 
appear  to  be  various  forms  of  C<mdate. 

1.  Gondate  (JLovhdrf.  Rmme»\  is  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bedones,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
named  Givitas  Bedooum,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.  Rennei  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  Vilaine  reodves  a  small  stream. 

2.  Another  Gondate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
road  between  Melodunum  (i/e/tm)  and  Agedincum 
{Sent),  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine;  but  it  is  now  named  Montereau^  a 
oorruptian  of  Monasteriolunu 

3.  A  third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magus,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
casses  (Dreux),  This  is  ContUf  on  the  Iton,  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A  fourth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Augustodunum  (AuUmi)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tweeen  Nevirnum  {Neveri)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
vodurum];  and  it  corresponds  to  Cosney  at  the 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Nouam  with  the 
Loire, 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Gondate  on  the  road 
between  MediolanumSantonum  or  Santones(5atn^), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  {Perigueux).  Cognac^  on 
the  Chareniej  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ausonius  (JE^.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a  Gondatis 
portus: — 

"  Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestus 
Gondatem  ad  portmn,  si  modo  deproperes." 

D'Anville  supposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat.  an  old  castle  near  Liboume^  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  L'hk  and  the  Dordogne ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux, 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Gondate  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Galmli,  west  of  tlie  Gevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitum  [Andbritum]  to  Beves- 
sium.  The  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  Elaver  {AUier),  which  is 
crossed  on  the  road  between  Anderitum  and  Be- 
vessium. 

8.  The  Table  places  a  Gondate  between  Etanna 
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(Fsime),  on  the  Bhone,  and  Geneva.  The  site  ii 
supposed  to  be  Seieeel,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sier 
and  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  AUobrpgea, 
and  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narboneosis.      [G.  L.] 

GONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Itinerary;  firstly,  as  being  18  miles  frtm  Mancn* 
uium  {Manchester),  and  20  from  Deva  (Chester); 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancruium,  and  18 
from  Mediolanum.  A  good  measure  of  the  drcuitous 
chaiacter  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinerary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  comparison  of  these  two  notices.  The  Medio- 
lanum, which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simply 
eighteen  miles  from  Gondate,  in  the  second  stands 
thus :  GoNDATB — Dbva  M.  p.  XX. ;  Bovio  M.  P. 
X. ;  Mbdiolano  M.  p.  XX.  With  these  numbers, 
assuming  their  abeolute  correctness,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Gondate,  if  that  of 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
the  case.  Congletoc,  in  Gheshire,  on  the  stavngth 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  been  claimed 
as  the  representative  of  Gondate;  and — with  the 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  a  Drayton  in  iUuop- 
shire  —  Northwich,  on  the  strength  of  the  locally. 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley's.  The  present  writer 
favours  a  notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted's  that  ConeUUe,  name 
for  name,  is  Kinderion,  near  Middlewich.  [R.6X.] 

GONDATOMAGUS,  another  example  of  a  name 
Gondate,  with  the  addition  of  mag,  a  commoa 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Gondatomagus  be- 
tween  Segodunmn  or  Buteni  (Rodez)  and  Luteva 
(Lodhie),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  tjie  Pro- 
vincia or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  on  some 
of  the  rivers  that  are  crossed  on  the  road  from  Bodes 
to  Lodkw.  [G.  L.] 

GONDEBATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Bomaa 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  Sai6ne  and  the  Loire,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  the  Arconee  and  the  Gonderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monument  to  the  memoiy  of  their  patron 
Tauricius  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  fuUows: 
D.  M.  Tanricio  .  Florenti  Taurid^  Tauridani  filio 
Veneto  .  allectori .  Galliae  patrono  nantarmn  Arari- 
comm  et  Legyricor.  Item  Areocaromm  et  Conde- 
ratium  .  Provinciae  Galliae.  Their  podtion  is  repre- 
sented by  Condrieu  on  the  west  dde  of  the  Rhone, 
about  ten  miles  below  Vienne.  Condrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Rhone,  partly  inhabited  by  people 
well  sidlled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpenters  who  build  boats.  "  AUector  **  is  ex- 
plained by  Muratori  to  be  *^  tributorum  susoeptor,** 
a  tax-collector.  Forcellini  has  an  artide  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Gonderates  implies  a  place  Gonderate, 
or  something  like  it ;  and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  dement  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Gohdatb.] 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  4^,  voL  i.  p.  337.)      [G.  L.J 

GOMDERGUM,  in  Britain.  The  sUtion  of  the 
first  wing  of  the  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  BenweU  HiU  in  North- 
umberland. [R  G.  L  ] 

G6xDIV1GNUM,  or  {Kop^iov'tyKow)  GONDI- 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8),  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetes,  a 
Geltic  people  on  the  lower  I^iire,  and  (m  the  north 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Gdtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  town  of 
pontes  represents  Gondivicnum.  The  old  town  of 
Nantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  Loire,  Gondi- 
vicnum was  known  to  the  Bomans  at  an  eariy  period 
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Among  several  Roman  inscriptions  foand  Uicre,  one, 
if  it  is  rightlj  copied,  contains  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Glandios  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus.  Caesar  (B,  0.  iii.  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Lmre  f(Hr  his  war  with  the  Veneti;  and  if  there  was 
a  town  on  the  site  of  Ntmtes  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  in  Ijieir  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a  Roman  road  from  Limonum  (Poitiers)  to  Nttntes, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
firom  Juliomagus  (Angers)  to  Nantes,  A  Roman 
rood  ran  from  Nantes  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
(  Fofwet)  to  Gesocribate  (Brest).  AH  these  routes 
determine  the  position  of  the  Portus  Namnetum,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  importance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Varmes  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CONDOCHATES  (Kovioxdrvs,  Arrian,  Indie. 
4;  Plin.  vL  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
Modem  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Gunduk.  [V.] 

CONDRU'SL  The  Condrusi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  called  by 
the  general  name  of  GermauL  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul (b.  g.  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Eburones 
were  dependent  oo  the  Treviri  (B.  0.  iv.  6.)  The 
chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
between  the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  the  Rhme^  and  their 
Deighbours  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condrusi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
Treviii  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A  docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatns  Con- 
drustus,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
and  the  Ripuarii;  and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Bhine.  There  is  a  district  in  the  Paifs  de  lAege 
still  called  Condroz  or  Condrost^  east  of  the  Maas. 
D'Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconty  of  Condroz^ 
in  the  l»shopric  of  Li^,  is  **  along  the  MaaSy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Omrihe^^  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
aids  of  the  Maas  from  Liege  to  DinanL  Buy^  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas^  about  half  way  between 
Liige  and  Nanuw^  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  b  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defianded  Tempo. 
(Liv.  xliv.  6  )  It  was  also  called  Gonno-Condyion, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Perrhaebi.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  Baiamut  and  the  ascent  to  BdpsanL 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRI'CA  (Leynas,  S.  of  Coimbra),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
cara.  (Itin,  AnL  p.  421 ;  Plin.  iv.  35 ;  Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Longaev.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CONFLUENTES  (CoWww),  a  town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Ambiatinus]  Ammianus 
(zvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a  place  **  ubi  amuh  Mosella 
oonfunditur  Rheno.**  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
flaeutes ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
Koman  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  the  Kotitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Rhenish  firontier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  under  any 
nor  does  lie  mention  the  Mosel.  unless  hu 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  '^ad  conflnentem 
Moeae  et  Rheni  **  (B.  G.  iv.  15) ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosd  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  firom  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville, says  "Cophelince  urbs,  Treviricae  civitatis 
archiepiBcopi.'' 

The  term  "  confluentes  "  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

There  is  a  CobienM  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  AargaUy  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.    [G.  L.] 

CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  Stantoix  in  Cum- 
berhind.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONGEDUS  (Codes),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberus, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (Epig.  i. 
50).  [PS.] 

CONGUSTUS  (Roryowirroj),  a  place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a  road 
fhrni  Amorinm  to  Salaberina.  [G.  L.] 

CONIACL      [COLCHI   iNDIAE.] 

COiNI'ACI,  CONISCL  [Cahtabria.] 
CO'NIl  or  CUNEI  (Kouyw,  Appian,  Uitp.  57 ; 
K&vm^  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a  capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conbtorsis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kvi^ioi,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwdt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cunbus,  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  bnd,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a  name  coincides  accidentally  wit£  its 
hibtorical  usage.  [P.  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.  [Conii.] 
CONNI,  in  Phr}'gia  Magna,  b  pUced  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  firom 
Encarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  thb  place  when  he  speaks  of  Ccmium,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Conna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  b  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
"  not  far  to  Uie  southward  of  i4/(tm  Task,  near  where 
the  roads  to  Altun  Tosh,  both  from  Karahiss^r  and 
from  Scmdukli.  cross  the  ancient  road.**  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor  J  p.  166.)  Altun  Tash  b  a  little  north  of  39° 
N.  lat,  and  due  south  of  Kutahiyah.         [G.  L.] 

CONO'PE,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  (K»v«iinj : 
Eth.  Kt0tfenr§vs,  Ka>yonr(T77S,  KMyotncuos:  ^Apoiv&ti: 
Eth.  'Apo-tvof-n??,  *Ap<rivo€vs  :  Anghelokastro),  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  theAchelons, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a  village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Aranog,  the 
wife  and  sbter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Polybius, 
in  hb  history  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220 — 217), 
calb  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calb  it  ArsinoS 
or  Arsinob  ('Apoufma).  It  b  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Aisinoe.  Near^us  townfthe 
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river  Gjathos  flowed  into  the  Acheloos  from  the 
lake  Hyria,  which  is  also  called  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Libendis.  (Strab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  ir.  64,  v.  6, 
7,  13,  ix.  45,  XXX.  14 ;  Cic.  c  Pis,  37  ;  Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  8.  v. ;  Leake.  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)    [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Kovwrtiov  or  Viov<!ntiov).  East 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Haljs,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentions 
a  mareh  and  port  Naustathmus,  90  stadia  from 
the  Halys,  or  120  according  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
stadia  further  along  the  coast  Arrian  phices  Cono- 
peium,  a  marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  Koun^aat^ 
on  the  coast  S£.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  or  KizU 
Jrmak,  Hamilton  (^Researchet^  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeium  16  miles  from  Amisus  (JSanmm\ 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5  miles  from 
Naustathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.] 

CONO'VIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  tliefour  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Vans,  and  Deva 
bein?  the  other  three:  prolwhlv  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONSA'BRUM.     [Carpbtani.] 

CONSE'NTIA  (Komrtmla,  Appian;  Kwo-^yria, 
Strab.;  Koytrerrto,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Consentinus:  Co- 
sened),  an  inland  city  of  Bruttium,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Grathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.  256);  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  |(eople,  as  distinguished  fh>m 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  luinds  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bmttium:  after  that  i 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Cousentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.viii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Cousentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  Uie  Bruttians,  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  soon  after  reduced  | 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himiloo.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  later  (B.C.  218)  the  Consentini  are  ' 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  till  b.c.  204  that  Cousentia,  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  38, 
XXX.  19 ;  Appian,  Annib.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a  large  dty:  it  appears  to  have  been  less  > 
severely  treated  thwi  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns,  I 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  C<msentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a  par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacns  (Ores.  v.  24), 
and  in  B.C.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  witliout  success.  (Appian, 
B.  C  V.  66,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  col(Hiists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  imder  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a  colony.  (Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1,  §  74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Varr. 
/2.  J2.  i.  7.  §  6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Cousentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
Ids  head-quarters,  while  planning  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  a  few  months  only  afiei*  the  capture  of  Rome, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a  little  river 
or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathis,  just  below 
Cousentia.  This  i»  now  called  the  Busmto:  the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Baaentos,  Basen- 
tius,  and  by  Jomandes  Basentinus.  ( jomand. 
R.CftL  30;  P.  Diac.  Eist.  MisceU.  xiii.  p.  535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cosenza  is  still  the  capital  <^  the  province  of  Ca  ■ 
labria  Citra, 

Consentia  stood  on  the  Hne  of  the  high  road  which 
led  through  Bmttium  from  Miuranum,  in  Lucania, 
to  Rhegium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.  P.  from 
Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentia:  and  these 
distances  are  confirmed  by  a  remarkaUe  inscription, 
found  at  PoUa  (the  ancient  Foram  Popillii),  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  name  is 
written  Coseutia.  (/tm.  Ant,  p.  110:  Orell.  /iwcr. 
3308 ;  Mommsen,  Imer.  Ntap.  6276.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSILl'NUM  or  COSILrNUM,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniaram,  which 
enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  thJat  pro- 
vince (p.  209),  and  by  Cassiodoms  (  Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  c^  it "  untiquissima  dvitas."  We  learn  from 
the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  held  every  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Marcilianum.  This  is  in  all  proUibility  the  same 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  {Itin,  Ant, 
p.  1 10),  and  a  local  antiquary  has  pmnted  out  a  spot 
still  called  Mardliana^  between  La  Sola  and  Paduloj 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  where  there  is  a  re- 
marluU)le  fountain,  corresponding  to  one  menticmed 
by  Cassiodoms.  The  situation  of  Consilinum  is  said 
to  be  indicated  by  some  ruins  on  a  hill  near  Padmia. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405—409.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iv.  19) 
among  the  peoples  of  Aqmtania.  He  menticMis  them 
between  the  Taraates  and  Ansa.  In  another  ph^e, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Provinda 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  **  In  ora  regie  Sardonum,  iotusqne 
Consuaranomm.**  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conserans  or  Couterant) 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  and 
Foix,  The  names  Consoranni  and  Consuaram  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  asngns  one  people  to 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Pliny's 
time,  part  of  tjie  Consorani  were  within  Aquitania, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
hke  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesar's 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provindales  in  the 
Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vinda. It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modem  St,  Lizier,  in  the  department  nXArriege, 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.     [G.  L.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTANTI'NA  (Ko»'- 
atamia,  Hier.  p.  714;  Kufffravriva,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.  Nicephorium;  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  Aram. 
Marc,  xviii.  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  Carrhae, 
at  no  distance  from  Edessa,  which,  af^er  his  depar- 
ture from  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Procop.  tk 
AecLiL  5).  There  is  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent authora  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  this 
town  is  written.  Stephanus  B  calls  it  Constantina^ 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  far  Nicepho^ 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constanteia,  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  Hierocles. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  an.  Photium,  it  is  caUed 
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Constantia;  so  also  in  the  Notit  Imp.  Roman,  nnder 
the  Dux  Mesopotamiae.  Evagrias  {H,  E.  i.)  en- 
titles Sophronius  KMvarvaniptdtav  *'BrurK6rwov^  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  proyince  of  Osrhoene.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  AntoninopoHs  luid  MaximianopoUa, 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantinus.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Asseman.  Bibl  Or,  i. 
p.  395;  MaUla,  Chnm,  xiL  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  (Cotrfancw),  a  place  in  the  NW. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ammianus  (zv.  11)  calls  Gastra 
Constantia.  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunensis  Secrmda.  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  Constantius  Chbrus,  the  father  of  Conbtantine. 
Ammianus  says  that  the  Sequana  {Seine)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geography  of  Gallia  is 
very  inexact  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinns 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Cdtantin^  which  in  the 
ante-revolntionaiy  geography  of  France  designated 
the  peninsula  in  which  Cotdances  is  situated.  [GX.] 
CONSTA'NTIA  CYPRI.  [Salamis.] 
CONSTA'NTIA   PHOENICIAE.     [Antar^- 

DUS.] 

CONSTANTTA'NA(Koi'<rTOKno«£:  ^(Wtejkfcfc), 
a  town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  tl)e  Euzine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.  Be  Aedtf,  iv.  1 1 .  p.  307 ; 
HierocL  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NA.     [Cirta.] 

CONSTANTINCPOLIS,  the  capital  of  the  Lcwrer 
Empire,  and  fcanded  by  Constantiue  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium. 

L  History  of  Byzantium. 
Byzantium  (Bv((iifrtov:  Eth.  Bo(d»Ttos,  Byzan- 
tins :  Adj.  Bu{canuuc6st  Bv{avri<(r,  Bv^ayrit,  Bv^ay- 
Tiai^s-,  Bv(ayr§iap6s).  The  foundation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  B.C.  667,  a  few 
years  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Ckron.;  Clinton,  F.ff.  vol  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a  town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Anson.  Clar. 
Urb.  13.).  In  B.a  628  a  secbnd  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megaris  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii  70 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whotse  temple 
both  here  and  at  Axgos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  the 
traditions  concerning  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  that  the  Argives  had 
a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (MUller,  Dor, 
vol.  i.  p.  133.  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  city  opposite  to  the  "  land  of  the 
blind,'*  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144;  StraU 
vii.  p.  320 ;  Tac  Ann.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibflity  of  the  Pythonos  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position:  com- 
mandmg  the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  £euu- 
litics  for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
39 ;  Zosim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propontia,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (rh  jccpas).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a  perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afibrded  a  retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  oome  down 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  L  c). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a  large  number 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  PoL  iv.  4. 
§  I.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  f^m  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  limd  their  goods  con- 
veniently, as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  &eir  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  stems  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  Aed,  L  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxine.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes,  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  Medes.  (Thuc  L  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  §  3)  calls  hhn  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Died.  xi.  60 ;  Pint. 
Cim.  5;  Thuc  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  117.)  In  416,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  under  Al- 
cibiades,  a  wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  efiect  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison ;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  tiie  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
Hell  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67 ;  Pint.  Alcib. 
31 ;  Frontin.  iii.  2.  §  3 ;  Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  Aegos-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthenelans  there  as 
"  harmost"  with  a  garrison  (Xen.  HeU,  ii.  2.  §  2.). 
It  was  nnder  the  power  of  the  Laoeda^nonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  {Anab.  viL  i.  §§  5--^2.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen,  EeU,  iv.  8.  §|  25—27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prev^uled 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour.    (Isocr.  Orat,  v.  PkUip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356,  Byzantinm,  along  with  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  the  newly-flourishing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  and  Mansolns  king  of  Caria,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  prevented 
by  a  storm.  (Diod.  xvi.  21.)  In  340,  the  Atheniaus, 
urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  sent  snocoors  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  besieged  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chares  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  Pho- 
don,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  such  mode- 
ration to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  the  besi^rs,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  77  ;  Pint.  Phoc,  14.) 
During  this  memorable  attack,  on  a  dark  night  when 
the  A^cedonians  were  cm  the  point  <tf  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a  light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
§.  V.  B6<nropos;  Enstath.  ad  Dionyt,  143.)  Hesy- 
chins  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent,  which 
is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  i)Mcr.  du  Med. 
vol.  L  p.  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Ccoistantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Gesck.  der  Otmanj  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it  The  B3rzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinary  privilege  qf 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  "  liturgies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Dorisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3  statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a  public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  46 ;  Liv  xxxviii.  16 ;  Bockh,  Econ.  ofAthenSf 
p.  595,  trans.)  Theu*  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
I.  c),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thyiiia,  was  a  partizan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  Cavarus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46 — 52.)  While 
Rome  was  contending  against  the  pseudo- Philip  of 
Maoedon,  Antiochus,  and  Mithridates,  it  granted  to 
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Byzantanm,  for  good  services  rendered  en  theoocasioo, 
the  rank  of  a  free  and  confederate  dtj.  Disputes 
amse,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  dea4e,  proposed  by  Clodius,  and  put  in 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  lather  as  a  con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Cic.  de  Prov. 
Consul.  2—4;  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  62.)  It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  pay, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  (Suet  Vesp.  8.) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Severus  and  Pescennins 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  in- 
difltarence  to  human  life  or  suffering.  The  iiunous 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  fastened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  one 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  soldiers 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  of 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  deprived 
of  all  political  existence  (rh  d^iotfta  rb  voAirur^), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixxiv. 
6—14;  Herodian,  iiL  1 — 7;  Zosim.  L  8.)  Severus 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  town  with  magnificent  baths,  porticoes 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  The 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  Bassianus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'XtSripos;  Zo- 
sim. ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)  CaracalU  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Spar- 
tian.  CaraoaU.  1.)  It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  {Ded, 
and  Fall,  vol  L  p.  205),  that  the  charge  against 
Severus  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Pontus 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  justified  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
porus into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  dtizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  later  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.  (Tre- 
bell.  Poll  GaUien.  6.)  Under  Claudius  II.  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (TrebelL  Poll.  CTauct.  9.)  In  the  civil  wars 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  strengthened : 
Lidnius,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantino  ptusued  the  siege  so 
vigorously,  by  constructiDg  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  their 
foundation,  from  which  the  besieged  were  galled  by 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  royal; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychius 
the  Milesian  calls  Dineus  general  of  tlie  Byzantines. 
(MUller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Bithynians,  being  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athm.  vi.  p.  27 1 .)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a  democracy  by  ThrasybtUus  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  their 
demands,  had  been  driven  tnm.  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist  PoL  v.  2.  §  10.)  Alter 
this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  256.)  In 
the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes   de  Cor.  t  c.) 
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the  Semite  (iStfXd)  tnmsfen  a  decree  in  its  first  stage 
(pirrpa)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  assemblj  of  tiie  people  (&A(a).  The  oflBce  of 
Hieromnamon  occurs  in  decrees  (Dem.  I.  c;  Polyb. 
iv.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archonf 
which  probably  came  in  with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  and  natire  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  ByrAn- 
tium  displayed  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  large 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  luxurious  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  furnished  by 
Maronea  and  other  regions,  of!ered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  bat  also  fed  like 
gluttons,  aooording  to  Diphilus  (op.  Athm,  ir.  p. 
132).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  To  sustain  their  va^ 
lour,  which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
the  general,  Leo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook-shops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  X.  p.  442 ;  Aelian,  iu.  14;  Mfiller,  Dor. 
voL  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A  democracy  of  such  boon 
oompanioDS  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  "  hussez 
Cure "  princii^e  enounced  by  a  certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
enjoined,  replied,  "  whatever  I  please."  (Sext  Em- 
pir.  adv,  BheL  §  37.) 

Iron  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  the  home 
circulation,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  current  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
dareos  (Aristoph.  Nvb,  250;  Pollux,  viL  §  106,  ix. 
§  78;  Hesych.  «.r.;  B^kkh,  Econ,  Ath.  p.  596, 
trans.).  None  of  this  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26;  Basche, 
voL  i.  p.  1636:  Bandur.  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorisms.  (Dem.  L  c;  Chandler,  /n- 
scripL  Append,  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain:  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  St  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Quien,  OrierU. 
ChritL  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertull.  ad  SeajmL  c.  3; 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Emp.  vol  I  p.  390.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hilis  upMi  which,  rising  one  above  anotiier, 
the  modem  city  stands;  but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  first  r^on  of  the  kter  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  'regions  which  lie 
behind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  its 
cireumforence  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  30 ; 
Gyllius,  de  Top.  Contt.  I  2.) 
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n.  FOUHDATION  OF  C0II8TAHTINOPI& 

It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a  great  monarchy,  that  Constantine, 
after  determining  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  dty 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  (Constamje)  name 
of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  East  The  Turkish  Istambtd  or  Stam' 
btd,  is  a  corraption  of  the  Greek  fir  r^w  ir6\iy. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Rome, — a  title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a  law,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  in 
a  place  caUed  Uie  StraUffionf  but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Rome^ 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodos.  Cod.  xiil  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a  stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantine  replied  '*  when  He  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a  hter  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a  founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religiins  of  which  Constantine 
himsdf  was  a  type.  After  a  must  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em  • 
peror  was  carried  in  a  magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  dty,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  Thelites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  1 1th  of  May,  A.D.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

UL  Extent,  Limits,  and  Popitlation. 

The  walls  of  Constantine  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  kt  a  distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  dty  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Cimstantius.  In 
401,  Arcadius  repaired  these  walls  which  had  Men 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  phu»  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  ]^aefect,  razed  the  old ' 
fortifications  and  built  a  new  inclosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  oli 
Marmora  for  about  4  English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  c€  mural 
rains.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3  M.  P., 
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and  the  circuit  mther  less  than  13  M.  P.  The 
Sjcae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  much  embellished  by 
Jnstinian.  The  snburb  of  Blachemae  waa  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heraclioa. 
Oonstantine  had  been  most  anxious  to  have  his 
capital  freqaented  :  be  summoned  senators  from 
Rome,  and,  according  to  the  yague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  considerable  when  com- 
pared with  ancient  Rome,  and  modem  capitals.  By 
far  the  Uurger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  nai  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(/»  Act.  Apost,  horn.  xi.  voL  ix.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100000. 

rV.  History. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  fionn  which  could  be 
nseitil  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortones  of  the 
Lower  Empre,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  withm  the  province  of  a  work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Boman  civilisa- 
tion. Bat  as  the  topography  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a  short  summary  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantino,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  parentage,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
its  original  conformation*  The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique  ;  geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  fitnu  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.  It  did  not  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.  The  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modem  Europe.  The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
tlie  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanli 
princes.  The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  ^rrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastem  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  characteristic  features  of  Asiatic  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  —  the  prince  bom  in  the  purple, 
—  the  unnatural  queen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded,  —  the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne,  —  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  the 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.  Every  thing  by  which  a  people  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  —  literature,  art,  and  architect 
ture,  displays  the  influence  of  the  East  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a  spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it.  The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing, 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  the  BameneM 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  ooostraint  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A  purer  faith  had  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impulse  to  intellectaal  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  conquerors 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  foiled  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  influences 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment 
And  in  Uter  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isobted  position 
on  the  very  outposts  of  Westem  civilisation,  and  cut 
off  tram  that  by  differences  of  knguage,  manners, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  compfehend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Europe; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
the  West,  till  its  foil,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  spirit,  by  the 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  Up  to 
A.  D.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  **the  bUnd  old  Dandok)**  and  the 
French.  From  a.  d.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  nndispoted 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantine  XIII., 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  foil  upon  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  with  the  words,  B4\to  ^aytiy  /utAAoy  f^  ^r. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  leading  events  of  which  Constantinople  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  its 
existence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  .vnl^ject  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  (J7titotre  du  Btt* 
Empire)  is  a  writer  less  known,  and  though  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  infbmia- 
tioD.  The  notes  appended  by  St  Martin,  the  well- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  fomid  eminently 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Princes  can 
be  read  in  Schlosser  {Getchichte  derJBilder-StQr' 
menden  Kaiser), 

The  empire  of  the  East  began  with  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  a.  d.  395.  Justinian,  A.  o.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  the  fiactions  of  the  Circus  and  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Nika  almost  laid  the  city  in  ashes. 
A  description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  mined  capital  is  reserved  for  the 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chosroes  maui- 
tained  his  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
city.  In  626  Heraclius  delivered  it  from  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Araba 
for  the  first  time  be&ieged  ConstaJitinople,  but, 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  strange 
efilects  oif  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  number  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat    In  865  the 
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first  expedition  of  the  Rnsfdans  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ;  followed  by  a  second  in  904 ;  a 
third  in  941 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  first  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
took  hj  storm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  city:  A.  D. 
1261  forms  a  new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  leeoveiy  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Amurath  IL,  but 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Mohammed  IL 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rebukes  of  the  pulpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pro- 
hibitions  of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  information  maybe  obtained  in  Montfau9on 
{Mhu  de  VAoad.  de*  Itucrip,  vol.  xiii.  p.  474; 
MfiUer,  De  GmiOy  MoribuSy  et  Luxu  Aevi  Theodo- 
tiani;  MUman,  HuL  of  Chrittianity ;  and  the  Qfuxr- 
terUf  RevieWf  voL  Izzviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  Uie  upper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoled  to  amusement.  The  ath- 
letic games  of  andent  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  ezhibiti<xis  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes;  and  though  no  gladiator  was 
butchered  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  the  Circus 
was  a  compensation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
games  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  firom  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  ABCHITECrUBB  AVD  BuiLDINOS. 

In  the  new  captal  of  Constantine,  emancipated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associations  and  ait,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pecu- 
liariy  their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
subordinate;  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athens  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  fix>it 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  p>  121 ;  Free- 
man, Eist,  of  Architecture,  p.  164;  Conchaud, 
Choix  tFEglises  Bysantinet  en  Grkce,) 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  dty,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  airangentent  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
stnfe,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantinee  lost  his  emjore  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
tiie  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A  phm  of  the  dty, 
as  it  existed  in  the  rdgn  of  Areadins,  divided  into 
its  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  difierent  buildings  may  be  dearly 
seen. 

At  the  si^  of  Byzantium,  Comstantine  bud 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  prindpul 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  endosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  ddties  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  uf  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude (^command distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
for  the  dty ;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Vit  Const,  iii.  54;  Sozomen.  B.  E.  ii. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet  On  this  <x>lumn 
Constantine,  with  singuUr  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  a.d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
feu  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  repUced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pilkr.  (Von  Hammer,  Comtantinopel 
und  die  Bosporus,  voL  i.  p.  162.)  Besides  the 
prindpal  forum  was  a  second  one,  whi^h  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  conasting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns;  in  this  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarinm,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Bome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  devated  arcade,  embeUished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a  stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
translated  name  of  the  horse-course  {Atmeidcm), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ;  it  is  no  longer  a  drcus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
house,  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  af^er  Theodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  dty.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  dty,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obdisk  upright  (Anthol  Graec  Iv. 
17.)  Newr  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  sbftttered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohanuned  II.  Clarke  (Trav.  voL  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  drcumstance  as  a  fiction  of 
Th^venot;  be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  rdic  is  now 
a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  dty.  Constanlme,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
dent Rome  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  dstems  or  reservoirs  df  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
siege,  still  remain;  one  called-^y  the  Turks  the 
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FLAN  OF  GONSTAHTraoFLB.    (aa,  Chiyspceras,  Golden  Horn.) 


I.  Rioioif. 

House  of  Placfdia  Augusta. 
House  of  Bfarina. 
Baths  of  Arcadlos. 
99  BtreeU,  118  houses,  a  porticoes 
or  great  length. 

IL  BioioN. 

Church  of  S.Sophia. 
The  old  Church. 
Senate  House. 

Tribunal  with  porphyry  steps. 
Baths  of  Zeuxippus. 
A  Theatre. 
An  Amphitheatre. 
84  streets,  98  large  houses,  4  great 
porticoes. 

III.  Rkmon. 

The  Circus  M aximus. 

House  of  Pulcheria  Augusta. 

The  New  Port. 

The  Sigma  Portico. 

Tribunal  of  the  Forum  of  Constan- 

tine. 
94  great  houses,  6  large  porticoes. 


IV.  RmoN. 

Miliarium  Aureum. 
August  eum. 
Basilica. 
Nymphaeum. 
Portico  of  Phanio. 
Marble  Galley. 
Church  of  8.  Menna. 
A  Sudium. 
Stairs  of  Timaslus. 
82  streets.  875  great 
porticoes. 


I,  4  large 


V.  Bboiow. 
Baths  of  HoDorius. 
Cistern  of  Theodosius. 
Th-ban  ObeiUk. 
Storebooses. 


Nymphaeum. 

Granaries  of  Troaa. 

Prytaneum. 

Baths  of  Eudoda. 

The  Strategium. 

The  Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Granaries  of  Valens  and  Constantius. 

The  Bosporian  Ports. 

88  streets.  184  great  bouses,  7  large 
porticoes. 

VI.  Reoiom. 

Porphyry  pillar  of  Constantine. 
Senate  Hous«>. 
Neorian  Port. 
Stairs  of  Sycoena. 

aa  streets,  484  great  houses,  I  large 
portico. 

VII.  RioioN. 

S.  Irene. 

S.  Anastasia. 

S.  Paul. 

Pillar  of  Throdoslns. 

Two  large  Equestrian  Statues. 

Part  of  the  Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Baths  of  Corosia. 

89  streets,  711  great  houses,  6  large 
porticoes. 

VIII.  Rboiom. 
Forum  of  Constantine. 
Portico  on  left  side  of  Forum. 
Basilica  of  Theodosius. 

The  Capital. 

92  streets,  108  great  houses,  6  large 
porticoes. 

IX.  Rboion. 

Church  of  Caenopolis. 
Church  of  Omonaea. 
Granaries  of  Alexandria. 
Granaries  of  Theodosius. 
Baths  of  Anastasia. 
16  streets.  116  great  houses,  a  large 
porticoes. 


X.  RnioM. 

Church  of  S.  Achatins. 
Baths  of  Constantine. 
House  of  Augusta  PlaHdla.    * 
House  of  Augusu  Eudocia. 
House  of  Arcadia. 
Large  Nymphaeum. 
90  streeU,  ^6  great  houses,  6  large 
porticoes. 

XI.  RSOIOM. 

Church  of  the  Apostles. 
Palace  of  FlacilU. 
House  of  AugusU  Pulcheria. 
The  Brazen  Bull. 
Cistern  of  Arcadins. 
Cistern  of  Modestus. 
8  strefU.  603  great  houses,  4  larg* 
porticoes. 

XII.  RSGION. 

Porta  Aurea. 
Portico  of  Troas. 
Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Column  with  winding  stairs. 
Mint  or  Treasury. 
Port  of  Theodosius. 
11  streets,  868  great  bouses,  8  larg« 
porticoes. 

XIII.  Region. 

Church. 

Baths  and  Forum  of  Honorius. 

Theatre. 

Doca  for  ship-building. 

431  great  bouses,  1  large  portico- 

XIV.  Region. 

Church. 
PalacH. 
Nymphaeum. 
Baths. 
Theatre. 
Lusorium. 
Wooden  Bridge. 

11  StreeU.  167  great  housea,  S  large 
porticoes. 


palace  of  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Pillars,"  is  now 
perfectly  dry.  The  other  etill  existing  as  a  aa- 
tern,  and  called  the  **  Subterranean  Palace,"  may 
be  described  as  an  nndergroond  lake,  with  an 
arched  roof  to  cover  it,  supported  on  336  marble 
pillars. 

From  the  throne,  seated  npon  which  the  emperor 
Tiewed  the  games  of  the  Circus,  a  winding  stair- 
case called  <»chlea  descended  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a  magnificent  building,  covering  a  great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis,  between 
the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  now 
the  Seraglio.    The  baths  of  Zeozippos,  the  site  of 


which  it  is  difBcnlt  to  fix,  as, while  history  seems  to 
connect  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  ori- 
ginal plan  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  luurbonr,  were  so  embellished  by  Constantine 
with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  that  they  be- 
came famed  as  the  most  beantiful  in  the  world. 
These  statues  were  brought  from  their  local  sano- 
toaries  to  adorn  the  squares  and  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople,— the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Muses  of  Helicon, 
the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  the  Pan  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 
Thoodosios  the  yoonger  pulled  down  the  Dioscuri, 
who  overlooked  the  Hippodrome.    It  was  jren 
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for  the  Latin  crusaders  to  deetxx»7  these  predons  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  fonr  bronze  hocses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
handjwork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  hooses  and  public  buildings  ibr 
business,  for  convenience,  for  amusement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  rapdity  of  enchiuitment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A  few  temples,  such 
as  tliose  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropolis,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  ComUmL  x.)  But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  andent  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  part  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  Church  <rf  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
Eusebius  (  ViL  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  Ix^  finished 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantius,  rebult  by  Justinian,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  IL 

Theodosios  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  "  The  Golden  Gate,"  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  sdenm  entiy  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  np  to 
the  BospOTUS.  Gyllins  (Bandur.  Imp.  Orient,  vol.  iL 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  centuiy,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  f  )r  in  vain,  though  a  gate  entirely 
blocked  np  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it 
The  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadiiis,  ornamented 
her  dty  with  a  paUoe  and  baths.  Theodosius  IL 
loved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  painting  and 
sculpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
considerable  works ;  in  his  reign  the  wiJls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  dty 
adorned  with  thermae,  a  forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  L  Thrax  to 
the  churches  ai  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embeUishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  **  reparator  orbis." 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (S.  Sophia).  This,  the  prindpal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  fiwtions.  Anthemins  of 
Tralles,  and  Iddoms  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (J7wt  of  ArckUecture, 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
little.  Disregarding  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
diitectural  tnck  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting-place.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  for,  in  a.d.  558,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
feet  more  than  it  had  before  its  fiUl  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  fcnm.  Though  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  '*  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,"  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  supported  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a  shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp. 
Prooop.  de  Aed.  L  1 ;  Agath.  v.  pp.  152,  153; 
Paul,  ^lentiar.ad  calc  Ann.  Comnen.^lea;. ;  Evag.iv. 
31 ;  DaUaway,  Ancient  and  Modem  ContUmtmople, 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
cfaurdi  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  {Histoire  de 
Tilrf  Ifonumenta^  p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  this  great 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a  colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a  column 
in  the  Angusteum  before  S.  Sophia.  This  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
mdted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const.  iL  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  colouied  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heradius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fote  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  ei^eavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  ^e  palace,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
(de  Caer.  Aid.  Byz.),  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Constan- 
tinop.  Christian,  iL  4.)  A  large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  IL,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  dty  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  anotiier. 

VL   GOVSBNMEIVT  AND  AdMIKISTBATION. 

With  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  dvil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced;  oonmienced  by  Diodetian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3  classes, 

I.  The  "  niustrious." 

IL  The  "  SpectabUes." 

IIL  The  "  ClarissimL" 

There  were  2  inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  "  PerfectissimL'' 

V.  The  «  Egregii." 

The  3Td  epithet  belong  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  snpenor  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

L  Consuls  and  patricians. 

IL  The  Praetorian  praefects,  with  the  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  masters-general  of  the  infentiy  and 
oavaliy. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  the  palace  who  ex- 
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erciaed  '^Mcred*'  functions  abo^t  the  penoo  cf  the 
emperor. 

1.  The  ooDSob  who,  though  their  office  had 
degcDented  into  an  emptj  name,  were  atil]  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inaognmted  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendoor.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constautine,  a  per- 
sonal and  not  an  hereditary  distinction,  bestowed  on 
the  ministerB  and  fiivoarites  of  the  court 

2.  The  praetorian  praefects  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  miyesty:  evetything  was 
under  their  oootroL  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marquardt  (fftmdbuch  der  Rdm,  AUarthmn^ 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  under  these 
four  great  officers.  Bome  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a  praefect  of  the  dty,  and  a 
peifsct  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefects.  The 
"  spectabUes,**  in  which  were  included  the  8  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  ''illus- 
trions"  praefiecti  and  '^ hononimUo "  magistrates  of 
the  provinoes. 

DIVISIOH  or  THE  BOMAN  ElfPIBB,  AJ>.400. 
I.  PlkAaraoTM  Pbastokio  Oaiaubum. 
A. 

1. 
f. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
S. 
7. 


OlOI^CClM. 


Carthatcinlentis. 
TlnfdtttilM. 


B.  Tkarhu  8tptim  Pnm»ami0H' 


L 
„  11. 
L 

„ .  WflOM  11. 

**       Poanlnanun  ct  Gralanua 


"  NofwnpoimUn— . 

•*  NvtoMMUr. 

•*  NarboMmto  II. 

**  Lofdaocmb  II. 

"  -—- . ,  m. 


CofWMlnlt  MaximM  CMMTtaMh. 
ValcntlM. 


**       BriunniM  II. 
FteflM  - 


IZ  FlMaraoTw  Pmstomo 
A.  riMrlM  lArMt 

tCannaalM. 

Toacbcct  UmtolM. 

PlTOTil  SobarUoub. 

MoiUa«. 

Ajmllu  M  CaUHtM. 

Bratllanim  «  LoeMtat. 


1.  COMOltfli  V«MtlM  «t  HktriM. 
t.        **        AcmttlM. 
S.        "        LtgortM. 

4.  •*        FlmdnlMccPlMniAaBoa 
A.  Vwwmm  AMnm  Cotdamm. 

5.  **       RKmcIm  I. 
7.      «•      BhMdM  II. 

r  8.  CooMUrte  PanaoBU 
9-  Corraccor  8«vtM. 

10.  PriiM  PaoMoiaa  1. 

11.  **      Daln 

11.       **       Nati — 

IS.       **       Norknm  RipaiiM. 

.14.  Du  Valartaa  HipmS^T^ 


IQvrtam 
Oorfilaaiala 


III. 
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C.  FlMfte*  4^Haak 

IKaacii. 
Namidiaa. 


Maarittplaa  Slfilwali. 


8. 
4. 
A. 

Tba  Pwcwaul  of  AMea  waa  dinellf  nadar  tha  I 
pasgr,  aod  aoc  ndar  tha  Piaafccioa  fVaac  ItaL 

III.   PftASFBQTOa   PRABTPmiO  lUTBlCZ 

A.  i)(m<%  Mirr  flb  PMtrM 

Tha  DioaaM  of  Dads. 

1.  Cooralaria  Dadaa  Madmriaiiaaa. 
t.  PraaaaaMoolaal. 
8.       **       PraaraUtaaaa. 
4.       **       Danlanlaa. 
4.  DBS  Dadaa  Ripnab. 


C.  PaArSW  rfcarlt  Ifaiiiiiilai. 


1. 
t. 
8. 
4. 
&. 
S. 

A  pwc  or  tUa  bM  bahngad  M  dw  noooaak  Dada. 

IF.  PBAOBBTOa  PBASTOaiO  OBUm*. 


EpMVatarta. 
KpMNovaa. 
M  aoadonlaa  SahMarta. 


1. 

«. 

M 

Pheenkm 

8. 

4. 

M 

SSfti 

5. 

CtPrt. 

7. 

•« 

8. 

« 

PbMBloatUhML 

9. 

M 

0. 

11. 

M 

OvbolDM. 

t. 
13. 

•« 

ssns?^ 

14. 

1ft.  DBS  Axafalaaw 

0.  rmjwclwi  if afiuranc. 

1. 
1. 
8. 

4. 
A. 

M 

5SJ2;. 

1. 

CoBsolarfa  Pamphyllaa. 

«. 

M 

Lydlaa. 

8. 

Cariaa. 

4. 

<« 

{: 

M 

tessr* 

7. 

•« 

PhrfKlaa  PaeatlaM*. 

8. 

M 

PhiTKiaaSaluarla. 

1. 

CaoaalailtBHhrUaa. 

t. 

u 

Oa^adaab 

4.  PraaaaiHoodrteiCa. 

8. 

1 

^ 

n 

S*»'»*5°^iv 

9. 

M 

fSSTSSLc 

1?: 

m 

ArnMolaaL 
Anoanlaall. 

1. 

«. 

M 

Tbnudaa 

4. 

«• 

6. 

M 

Moaaiaall. 

S. 

•* 

Sojthia*. 

I  af  Aria  wm 


The  great  framewofk  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
broken  up  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported an  expensive  establishment.  Of  these  3  were 
goremed  by  "  Proconsules ;"  87  by  **  Consulage  ;* 
5  by  "Correctores;'*  71  by  "  Piaesides.'' 

An  these  were  entrusted  with  the  administratioQ 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 

Tlie  defence  of  the  Bomaa-empire  on  the  im. 
)igitized  by  VjOOQi€ 
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poitanl  froDtien  of  the  Bhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
I)anabe  and  the  Eaphrates,  was  committed  to  8 
masters^general  of  cavaby  and  infantry:  under  them 
were  stationed  85  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
vinces; 8  in  Britain;  6  in  Ganl;  1  in  Spain;  I  in 
Italy;  5  on  the  Upper  Da&abe;  4  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8  in  Asia;  8  in  Aegypt;  4  in  Africa. 
Theee  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  "  dux  **  or 
duke,  and  "  comes,"  ooonts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
fironfciers,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  troops  mider 
the  saccessors  of  Constantine  was  compated  at 
645,000  soldiers.  From  the  difScolty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recoone  to  barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7  great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  oourL 

1.  The  emmch,  "  praepodtos  "  or  praefect  of  the 
bed-chamber,  under  whom  were  "  oomites  "  to  r^ga- 
late  the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The^  "  masters  of  the  <^ces,"  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  militaiy  schools.  In  his  <^ce  the 
public  correspondence  was  managed  in  the  4  scrkUa 
or  bureaux. 

8.  The  "  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
a  modern  chancellor. 

4.  The  "  count  of  the  sacred  lai^gessee,"  or  trea- 
sorer  g^erel  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  **  count  of  the  private  estate,"  or  privy 
purse. 

6, 7.  The  "  counts  of  the  domestics,"  or  officers  in 
command  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  £sualitate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  *'  posts"  were  established:  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  sjues ;  and  as  in  the  new  juris- 
diction of  the  empire  the  **quaestao"  or  torture 
was  permitted  in  any  oflfence  where  **  hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  crif  malicious  informations  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasury  was  supplied  by  a  sjrstem  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  mdii^ion  was  transferred 
from  the  sfdemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  ^riiich  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
for  payment  The  ''decurions,"  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  propeiity  prepared  by  the 
**  tabulani "  the  payment  due  firom  each  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlord's  tax,  there  was  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  dasses  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  **  coloni "  and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Comp.  Sarigny,  AbhantL  der  Berlin.  Acad, 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  upon 
industry  "  benevolences,"  under  the  name  of  "  coro- 
nary gold,"  were  also  exacted  from  communities  on 
certain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
system,  though  so  rapacious  that  it  extracted  for 
the  govermnent  the  whole  animal  surplus  of  the 
peoi4e*s  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
naiKaal  skilL  One  &ct  hmj  be  cited  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fkll  of  the  Western  Roman 
£m|»re  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained   constantly   of  the   same  weight   and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  U. 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isanrian. 

Gold  was  the  droulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  cir- 
culated in  Europe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empre,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay's  learned  volumes, 
Greece  under  the  Romans^  and  Mediaeval  Greece, 
See  also  Hullmann,  Geechichte  der  Byzantiacken 
EandeU. 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  be  consisted: — Von  Hammer,  Conatan- 
tinopel  und  die  Bosportu  ;  Dalhiway,  Constantinopley 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Conataniinople 
ei  le  Bosphore  ;  Carfoognano,  Desor,  Topograph,  di 
Const  f  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  f  Codinus,  de  Orig. 
Constant. ;  Ducange,  Constant  Christ      [E.  B.  J.] 

CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Koi^<row- 
ovToi),  a  Celtic  tribe  of  Yindelida,  on  the  upper 
Lechy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schwangau.  (Ptol. 
ii.  13.  §  I ;  Plin.  iiL  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
swmetes.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (KoKrwcAreruAo,  Ptol.  viL  1 
§  1 5),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  I^Iaesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  S.  of 
India.    It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  MasuUpatam.     [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appears  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  888, 
at  the  same  time  with  Cortuoea,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTEST A'NI  (KoprftrrayoC),  a  people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urd,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Murcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Cabthaoo  Nova,  and  Saetahis,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  LncENTUM  (Aov/c^vrot  4)  Ao^KtyrovY  Al<Hiae 
('AAovval),  the  port  Ilici  (*IAA«i«tovm  Xtfiiiv: 
the  city  itself  stood  a  little  inland) ;  and,  in  the 
interior,  Menlabia  (M€vAap(a),  Valentia  (O^o- 
AcvTfa),  Saetabicula  (Soiro^licovAa),  and  laspis 
Qloffiris :  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62 ;  Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  S.] 

COKTHYLE  (Kop06\ri),  a  demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.     [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPCRIA.     [Aroos,  p.  201,  b.] 

CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  placed  by  the  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromandnorum 
{St  Quentin)  and  Augusta  Snessionum  {Soissons)^ 
]  3  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D'Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Condran  on  the  Oise.  Tlie  Notitia 
mentions  a  body  of  Batavi  Contraginnensee  who 
were  stationed  at  Noviomagus  Belgicae  Secundae  or 
Nogon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  c<Hispicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history 
its  reduction  costing  Sertorius  flurty-four  da^s  and 
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iDan7  firei.  Its  rite  mppean  to  hitye  been  near 
AlbarraciHy  SE.  of  Caeurangasta.  (Lir.  zL  38; 
Val.  Max.  u.  7.  §  10,  m  4.  §  5 ;  Flor.  u.  7;  Veil. 
Paterc  U.  5;  Liv.  Fr.  xcl;  Geogr.  Bav.  tr.  43; 
Ukert,  YoL  iL  pt.  1.  pp.  461, 462.) 

2.  CoHTREBiA  Lkugaa,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Beronet,  is  a  difierent  place.    [Bebones.]    fP.S.] 

CONVALLIS.     [FOBTUHATAE  IVSULAK.] 

C(XNVENAE  (KoroWrai),  a  people  on  the  north 
ride  of  the  Pyreoeee,  in  Aqnitania  according  to  Pliny 
(ir.  19),  who  says,  **  in  oppidom  oootriboti  Coo- 
Tenae.**  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  taya, ''  dose  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  oooutry  of  the  Coovenae,  that  ia,  of 
thoM  who  were  a  mixed  people;  where  there  ia  a 
town  Lngdnnoin,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the 
Oneeii.**  [Aquas  Cohtkhabum.]  He  adds  that 
they  reorived  the  Jos  LatiL  It  appears  from  the 
name  **  Conrenae,"  the  expresrion  of  Pliny  ^'con- 
tribati,"  and  Strabo*s  exphmation  of  the  term,  that 
it  coDtrins  the  elemflotary  parts  of  the  Latin  Terb 
**  oooTenire."  Hierooymns  {Adv.  ViffUtrntimn)  has 
a  story  that  Cn.  Pomprios,  aifter  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a  number  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  snch  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbooihood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name;  bnt  this  place  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Lngdnnnm,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St,  Bertrand  de  Cormnge  in  the  district  of  Co- 
mings. De  Valois  obeenres  that  the  "  fiigitiTi  ab 
saltn  Pyrenaeo  praedonesque  **  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii  19) 
mean  the  Convenae,  which  seems  very  doabtftd. 

The  name  Convenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7)  in 
a  cormpi  fonn  Koftoviifot;  in  the  old  Latin  verrion, 
Comoeni.  *  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (Kannu:  J?t&.  Komuevf ,  Thuc. ;  KonriO- 
Tiyr,  Steph.  B.:  Topolia),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  ritoated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  {TL  iL  502);  bat  it  was  a  small  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  ocoors  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pansaniss,  who 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thnc  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Pans.  U.  24.  §  1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  §  12.)  The 
modem  village  of  Topdlta  oocnpies  the  rite  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a  pnunontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  caoseway.  (Dodwell,  CUutical  Tour,  voL  iL 
p.  66;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reitm  m  Griechenlandj  p.  216.) 

COPAIS  LACU&  [BoJBonA,  pp.  410,  411, 
414,  b.] 

COPHANTA.    rCoFHAS.] 

COPHAS  (K»^,  Mardan.  p.  23 ;  Airian,  Indie, 
c  27;  Ktf^am  XqiiiP,  PtoL  vL  8.  §  9;  Km^dyra 
v6\iSy  PtoL  vL  8.  §  14),  a  small  port  in  Gedroria  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearcbns  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indos  to  C.  Ja$k.  Vmceot  pUoes  it  to  the  east 
of  C,  Gnadelf  becanse  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
ooindde  beet  with  the  words  of  Arrian.  There  can 
be  little  doabt  that  Cephas  was  the  real  name, 
thoogh  Ptolemy  has  Cophanta.  [V.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (K»<t^y,  -^oj,  Arrian. 
Ind.  L  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  1 ;  K«^t,  -«w,  Dionys. 
Per.  1140 ;  SUnb.  xi.  p.  697  ;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
30.  s.  23;  MeU,  iii.  7.  §  6),  a  river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Pam'&b  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Cophes  is  represented 
bj  the  river  of  iCii6ii^   (Lassen,  s.  (?efc4.  d  iTon.  v. 


COPTO& 
Bakirimj  v.  p.  129;  Bitter,  Erdbrnde,  voL  in.  p. 
420,  vol  V.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tributaries  mrm 
the  Ghoaspes  (Strab.  p.  697;  Curt  viiL  10),  the 
modem  Attok,  and  the  Choes  (X^f,  Arrian,  Anab^ 
iv.  23),  the  modem  KamdL  [V.] 

COPHEN  (K«^,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Apax««r*^; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a  name  given  by  Stepbanus  aAd 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Arschoria.  Some  editions  of 
PU17  read  "  Cutin"  instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  oonfiuioo  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  that  of  the  xaomt 
we&tedy  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pmijik,  mentiooed 
above.    [Araghosia.]  [V.] 

COPHUS  (K«^:  Kuf^,  the  harixmr  of  To- 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  because,  betng 
separated  from  the  outer  sea  by  two  narrow  passages, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  benoe 
the  proverb  Ks*^^cpofTovTopovaiovAi;A4ro5.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prov,  Graee,  cent  4,  pr.  68;  Strab.  Epit.  tE. 
p.  330;  MeUt,  iL  3.)  Leake  {North.  Greece,  TciL 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thncydides  (v.  2)  called  the  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  shouki  read  Ko#^wr  in- 
steaa  of  KsAo^wri«r.  The  modem  harbour  of  Kufi 
still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COPLA.     [Thorii.] 

COPRATES  (Kowpirns,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729 ;  Diod. 
xix.  18),  a  river  of  Snsiana,  which  rises  in  the  N  E. 
mountains  of  Larisian  near  Bum-jird,  and  accord- 
ing to  DiodoTus  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  dear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  most 
read  Pautigris.  Antigonus  was  marching  to  meet 
Eomenes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Paritigris  (now  Kamn),  and  he  waa  as  vronld 
seem  at  least  one  day's  march  beyond  Sosa.  Dio- 
dorus  (xviL  67)  calls  the  Paritigris  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Sosa,  ^1 
T^  Tlyptp ;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  translates  this  passage 
^  ad  flumen,  Paritigrim  incolae  vocant.*  The  Co- 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizful.         [V.] 

COPTOS  (KoirT<J»  or  Kmtris,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  73; 
KovTii,  Plut  de  It.  et  Oeir.  c.  14),  in  hieroglj^ihics 
EoBTO,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Keft,  was  the  principal 
dty  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  tiie  Upper  Thebaid,  the 
Thebais  Secunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  rituated 
in  lat.  26^  N.,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  NUe,  and 
about  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coptos  a  valley  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  porphyry-quarries  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  (Cosset r)  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  When  in  b.  a  266,  Ptolemy  Philadelphns 
oonstmcted  the  town  and  harbour  of  Berenice,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  pbures  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  oi&r  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convenient  halting-places  during 
their  twelve  days'  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
commerce  b^een  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  292.  It  survived 
however  this  cakmity;  and  remained  a  oonriderable 
place  down  to  the  btest  period  of  the  Ronoan  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  flrst  half  of  the 
7th  century  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a  brief  interval  bore 
the  name  of  Justmianopolis.  (NoiiL  EceUe.)  OopCne 
being  oomparaitively  a  modem  town  of  the  Thebaki 
possesses  no  monuments  of  the  Pharaonie  era.  In 
the  church,  however,  which  the  Christian  populatioii 
of  the  present  Ko^ft  have  built,  are  imbedded  stones 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  IIL  and  Neo- 
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tanebus.  (Wilkinson,  Mod,  Egypt  and  Thebe^,  ii. 
p.  123.)  Neither,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  any  remarkable  Hellenic 
remains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  rains  of  Roman  buildings.  The  neighbouring 
hills  contained  aneralds  and  a  few  other  precious 
stones:  and  the  vineyards  produced  a  thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  body  was  administered  in  febrile  discHtierB. 
(Aelian,  H.  Jn.  viL  18 ;  Athen.  L  p.  33 ;  Plin.  N,  E, 
xxxvii.  17,  18,  55,  56.)  [W.B.  D.] 

CORA  (Kd^:  Eth,  Kjopap6s,  Conuius :  Cori), 
A  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Velitrae  and  Norba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  stands  on  a  bokl  hill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Yolscian  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  All 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
city.  Virg^  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  and 
the  author  of  the  Origo  VrbitRomae,  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Latinus  Silvius.  (Viig.  Aen.  vi.  776  ;  Diod.  vii. 
Fr.  ap.  Euseb,  Arm.  p.  184;  Orig.  U,  Rom,  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contraiy,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Dardanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  §  7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serv.  ad  Am,  viL  672 ;  Solin.  2.  §  8.)  Both  these 
last  traditions  may  be  r^arded  as  pointing  to  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Latium.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
aanctuaiy  of  Diima  in  the  Nemus  Aridnum ;  and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dionysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
liatin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.c. 
493.  (Cat9  ap,  Priscian.  iv.  4.  §  21 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Kiebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  Publidus 
of  Cora.  (Dionys.  iii.  34.)  Its  subsequent  rela* 
tions  both  with  Latium  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
In  B.a  503,  Livy  calls  it  a  "  cokmia  Latina,**  and 
.  speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pometia,  to 
join  the  Aurund,  but  Portly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Yolscian  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
22;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  108,  261.)  It  appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  when  it  wa«  recovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.  Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconquest  btfore  B.a  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his- 
torical accuracy  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  position  of  a  Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norba  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  account  we  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.C.  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.  But  a  few  years  later, 
B.C.  330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privemates  under  Vitruvius  Vaccus.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependences  of  Rome.  Livy  includes  Cora 
among  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  B.a 
209,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxvii.  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  tlie 
name  is  written  Sora,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant    (Madvig.  ds 
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ColoH,  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Munidpia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a  considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Florus,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacus  (iii.  20.  |  5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  sufiered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lucan.  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  hisUwy;  and  though  the  name  19  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  munidpal  rank  in  the  fint  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  mkdk  ages  tall  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  andent  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a  considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab. v.  p.  237 ;  Nibby,  Dintortd, 
vol.  L  p.  493.) 

Few  dties  of  Latium  possess  m<»«  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  andent  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a  similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
dtadel  of  the  andent  town.  Within  this  endosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  dty,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  the  tetrastyle 
portico  o{  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  asdgn  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  of  far  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  colunms  now  exist:  they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian oo^er  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  tiaa 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  outside, the 
town,  on  the  rood  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  whidi  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy.  From  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  early  period, 
and  bdongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  Dintorfd  di  Roma^  voLL  pp.497 — 
512.  The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Pdasgic  Remaiat,  pi  88 — 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORACE'SIUM  (Kopon^crioi'),  Strabo  s  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilida.  [CiLiciA,p617.]  At  ilZtfj^o,  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  the  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cavaliire.  A 
mountain  a  little  east  of  Aldya^  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort's  map.  "  The 
promontory  of  AUya  (Coracesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  moontains  bj  a  broad  plain ;  two  of  its  sides  are 
clifb  of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicnlar; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
80  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impr^;nable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la- 
boured to  make  it  so,"  (Beaufort's  Karamania,  p. 
172.)  ''  The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,,  the 
anchorage  indifierent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier.**  (Beaufort)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a  mole  constructed  here,  but 
drcumstanoes  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cUtb  at  Aldya  are  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicukr  di- 
rection is  continued  for  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  "  tinged  by  a  red 
dross  on  the  outside."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Cydopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  oolomns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo's  brief  description  of  Coraceeium  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a  lofty  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
si^e  of  Coracesium  when  the  Rhoduuis  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilician  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Tryphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
Coracesium.  [Ciucia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilida,  against  whom  the  Romans  sentCn.  Pompeius, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  thdr  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Pint.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
<«  In  the  old  maps  Aldjfa  is  called  Ceutel  Ubaldo, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other. strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (rh  KopdKiotf  ipos)  is  phiced 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedns. 
As  the  wonl  KopoKiov  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Corax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  mountam  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  At)m 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla,  near  the 
site  of  Cluomenae.  {Asia  Mmor^  c  23.)  [G.  L.] 
CORALIS.  [Carallis.] 
CORAXIUS.  [BoBOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
CORALLA  (ra  KtfpoAAa),  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  now  Cape  KereH.  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  Researches,  ^, 
vol  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Philocalia,  and  Philocalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  TirehoB,  a  well-known  position.       [G.  L.] 

CORANITAE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
due  to  their  position  (Furster,  Arabia,  vol.  il  p. 
55.)  [G.W.] 
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CORA'SSLA.E  or  CCTRSEAE  (Kopcurtrfoi,  Stnb. 
X.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Kofxrlu,  or  Koparalf 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Agathem.  L  4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Kopereo/),  a  group  of  islands  between  Icaria  tmA. 
Samoe,  distant,'  according  to  Agathemems,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Ampelos  in  Samos.  They  are 
now  called  Pkumi  and  Krusi.  (Roes,  Reisen  a»fden 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134, 156.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  Corassiae  and  Corseae  are  namea 
of  two  diffsorent  groups  of  islands,  the  former  being 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  ktter  near  Samos;  but  upon ' 
a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  which 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  of 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAX.     [Abtoua,  p.  63.] 

CORAX  (K6pa^,  PtoL  v.  9.  f§  7,  10,  81,  v.  la 
§  1),  a  small  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Sarmada 
Asiatica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxid  Monies, 
— a  western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  — 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  was  the  northern 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  of 
Arrian  {Peripl  p.  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (vu  3. 
4),  the  Charis  of  Strabo  Txi.  p.  499).  and  the  Cha- 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  saine 
river  with  it    Its  present  name  ie  Sukum,       [V.] 

CORAXL  1.  (K6pa^oi,  Aristot  Meteor,  i.  13; 
Hecat  Frofftn,  185;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Mela,  L  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylax,  p.  31 ;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  KW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  ont- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  Dioscurias.  In  the  same  district,  according 
to  Stephauus,  was  Coraxicus  Mums  and  Coraxica 
Regie. 

2.  A  Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vL 
14.  §  10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  any 
other  author.  C^-D 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  8;  PUn. 
vi.  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c.  6;  ^  K^pa( 
5poy,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  ot 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses ;  according  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses.  [V.3 

COTIBASA  (K6p€Mra),  a  town  of  Pisidia  (Ptol. 
V.  5.  §  6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  of 
Hicrocles.  Ptolemy's  Corbasa  seems  to  be  sotme- 
where  about  Termessus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEUS  (Kop€(ovs),  a  dtyof  the  Tectosages,  in 
Galatia,accordingtoPtolemy(v.4.§8).  ItbGOTbeins 
(Tope^iovs)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Caiiteos 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  of  Saocoudarius. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotams, 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  of 
Corbeus.  As  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  OrelU 
Ononuuticon  TvH  (s.  v.  Castor).  The  name  Cor. 
bens  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Ancyra 
(^Angora),  and  a  place  called  Rosdogiacum,  XX 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Rosolo- 
giacunu  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.  97)  says 
that  "Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  site  of 
Corbega^  a  few  miles  from  the  modem  road  leading 
from  Angora  to  Kaisarieh."  [G.  L.3 

CORBLANA  (KoptfionJ,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  one 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymais  was 
andently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Gabianl^ 
and  Corbiana.  [V.] 

CCRBILO  {KopeiKwv),  o^trndinje  town  in  Gallia 
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•  CORBIO 
«n  the  Loirt.  It  wis  a  flourishing  pUofe  in  the 
time  of  Pytheas.  (Stmb.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  pkce.  De  Valois  and 
lyAnTiUe  wonid  fix  it  at  Coeron^  aboat  two  leagues 
below  Nantea^  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Cortep,  because 
GuTsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Corbilo  was  on  the  river.     [G.L.] 

COTIBIO  (Kop««&':  Rocca  Pnore),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  KopSlyrts^  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Diooysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p  17., 
note  21.)  Yet  IHonysius  represents  it  as  a  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys. 
viiL  19.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cindn- 
natus  in  consequence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidus,  B.  c.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
quians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Uoratius  PulviUus,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iiL  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
SO.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  B.C.  446,  when  a  fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Qointius  Capitdinus 
**ad  Corbionem"  (Liv.  iiL  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-estabhshed ;  and 
from  this  time  it  alt<^ether  disappears;  nor  b  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ao^ 
counts  of  the  military  operations  in  whidi  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  dose  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidns,  and  a  place  oif  great  nattmU  strength. 
Hence  there  is  littie  doubt  that  Holstenius  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Bocca  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  finrtiess,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  about  S  miles  firom  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  round  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NE.  side 
of  the  great  endrcling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moon- 
tains.  Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  Rocea  Priore,  and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
have  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
operations  on  Mt  Algidus.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  NoL  ad  Cluv.  p.  162;  Nibby,  DitUomi  cU 
Jioma^  vol.iii  pp.  21 — 24;  Abeken,  MiUel-ItaUm^ 
p.  68.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CORBULCXNIS  MUNIMENTUM,  a  fort  built 
by  Corbulo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
probably  was  the  foundaticm  of  the  modem  town  of 
Granmgen,  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3  miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad:  this 
bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bula  (TacAiM.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Gernum. 
p.  154.)  [L.S.] 

CORCTHA  (K4picupaj  Herod.,  Thuc;  KipKvpa, 
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Strab.  and  kter  writers,  and  always  on  coins:  Etk. 
Kipicvp,  -vposj  Alcman.  ap.  Etym.  M.;  usually  Kcp- 
Kupcuos,  KopKvpaioSj  Corcyraeus:  Corfu),  an  ishmd 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeunis.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  firom 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2  miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory Leucumne  it  again  contracts  into  a  bi^adth  of 
4  or  5  miles.  The  length  of  the  island  firom  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  mUas;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles;  widens  again  near  the 
dty  of  Corcyra  to  about  1 1  miles;  south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3  or  4  miles,  terminatmg 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  andent 
writers:  —  1.  Gassiopb  (Kour(ri<^,  Ptd.  iii.  14. 
§  11 ;  C.  5^  Catherine),  the  NE.  point  of  the  iskmd. 

2.  Pbalacruh  (*a\aKp6Pf  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptd. 
/.  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  DrasH),  the  NW.  pdnt 

3.  Leucimmb  or  Lbucimma  (AcvkI^i/m},  Thnc.  i.  30, 
47;  Acufci/ifto,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  PtoL,  Phn.  IL  ce.: 
C.  Lefkimo),  a  low  sandy  pdnt  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6  or  7  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  Amphipaous  {'AfuphayoSy  Ptd.  Ic : 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  across  the  island  from  £.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandohrdtora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  San  Sahatore  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a  lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bland.  The  podtion  of  Mt  Istonk 
(*l0Tfi0n;),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  dvil  dissendons  of  Corcyra,  b  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Folytum.  Strat.  vL  20;  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  fttnn 
the  dty;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  SabfcUore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt  Istone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  reftige  on  higher  ground.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istcne  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {HelL  vi.  2.  §  7) 
as  distant  only  5  stadia  from  the  city;  but  thb  b 
purely  conjeotural.  The  only  other  andent  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Corcyra,  which  has  been 
pneserved,  b  Meutbiuh  (McAirciby,  Apdl.  Rhod. 
iv.  1 150,  with  Schol.);  but  as  to  its  podtion  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligentiy  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  {HelL  vi.  2.  §  6)  describes  it  as  ^{cip^cur- 
ix4irtiv  fih  myKdXtes  Ka\  ir«pvTtvfji4yriif;  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  **  Corcjhra 
compta  solum,  locupleti  Corcyra  sulco."  (Avien. 
Descr,  Orb,  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved ; 
for  modem  writers  cdebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer* 
tility  of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  produotitm 
of  the  bland  now  b  oil,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b.; 
Xen.  t  e.),  b  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corju  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  andent  name  of  the  island  b  said  to 
have  been  Drepane  (Apcrcb^),  apparently  from  ita 
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resembknce  in  shape  to  m  scythe.  ( ApoIL  Bhod.  if, 
983,  with  SchoL;  Oallimsch.  ap.  Plln.  it.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  is  farther  said  that  its  next  name  was  Scheria 
(Xx*ph)t  which  Homer  describes  as  a  fertile  and 
lorelj  isLand,  inhabited  l^  the  Phaeacians,  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Aid- 
nous.  (Od.  ▼.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Corcjraeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  npon  the  nautical  fiune  of  their 
Pbaeacian  ancestors  (Thnc.  L  25),  jet  it  is  rerj 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  oogfat  to  be 
regarded  as  an  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  nnlikelj  that  the  Phaeadans  are 
only  a  creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  £ur  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueber 
die  Homeritchm  PAoedbo^  in/S^MmscAes  JftiseiMi, 
YoL  L  pp.  219—283.) 

The  first  historical  hei  recorded  respecting  Gor- 
cyra  is  its  oolonixataon  by  the  Corinthiaoa;  £ar  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Entrian  eokmy,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (QuaesL 
Graec.  c  11.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  have  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sidly, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Ohersicrates,  ooe  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  expelled  the  Libumians,  then  inha- 
biting  the  island,  and  built  the  dty  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peopled  with  Corinthian  settlers.  (Stiab.  tL 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Bhod.  iv.  121 6.) 
This  event  we  may  pkce  in  B.a  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Syracusak.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  tdd 
that  it  was  at  Tariance  with  the  mother  country 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod. 
iiL  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  c.  665, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  L  13.)  In  b.  o.  617  the 
Corcyraeans  founded  Epidamnns  on  the  Hlyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a  Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  L  24.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  a  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Periander,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod.  iiL  49, 
seq.)  It  was  during  the  time  that  Corcyra  was 
subject  to  Periander,  that  ApoUonia  and  Anactorium 
were  founded  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promootory  of  Taenarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168)  Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epidamnus,  a  war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Petopoonesiaa 
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war.  Aa  the  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  is  rdated  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  neceesaiy  in  thb  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  flmt,  which  the  Corinthiana  sent  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Utter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  c.  435.  (Thuc.  L  29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  wer« 
in  a  condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  sail.  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  armament,  up- 
plied  for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  oondnded  a 
defionsive  alliance  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe* 
loponnesians.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  ite  station 
at  Ci^  Cheimeriun  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  a  little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Coreyraeaa  fleet  of  110  ssO, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  one 
of  the  isUods  called  Sybota  (2vCora),  now  ^Syvotfo, 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epdms  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cheimerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Corcyra, 
between  Capes  Leudmme  and  Amphipagos.  Their 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leudmme.  The  engage- 
ment took  phK»  in  the  apeai  sea  between  Cape 
Cheimerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Corcyraeans  were 
defisated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  detwred 
by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
sailed  away  home.  (Thuc  L  44,  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  ^  the  continental  Sybota**  (^y  roir  ^  rg 
^f  (p^  ^u€6rott)y  and  the  Corcyraeans  set  up  theirs 
at  the  ♦*  insuhu*  Sybota"  (4r  rois  4r  -rf  njay  S»«^ 
Toit,  Thuc.  L  54).  We  learn  from  CoL  Leake  that 
there  is  a  sheltered  bay  between  the  two  prindpal 
islands,  called  Syvota^  and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  "< continental  Sybota" 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Leake,  Ncrtkem  Greeoej  voL  iiL  pp^  2, 3.) 
Shortiy  afterwards  the  island  was  distracted  by  dvil 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponente 
with  the  most  frightful  atrodties,  b.  a  425.  (Thuc 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  tSl 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  alfies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.  a  415.  (Thuc.  vL  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  was 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confiaderacy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
in  B.  o.  375  Timotheus  brought  the  island  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  HeU  v.  4.  §  64; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tim,  2 ;  Died.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  b.  c  373,  a  large  Peloponnesian  fixee, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnasip> 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitante,  having  been  defieated  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refoge  within 
the  walls  of  their  dty.  Xenophon,  in  a  passage 
already  lefened  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  oonntiy, 
Mnadppus  laid  si^  to  the^ty,  which  soon  began 
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to  8nfi«r  from  want  of  proviaons;  but  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  aTailing  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  beei^ers,  who  had  become  careless,  throngh 
certainty  of  snooess,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippns,  and  many  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
aqpproach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  whereupon  the  Pelo- 
ponnewans  quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  §§  3—26 ;  Diod.  zv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corcyraeans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Oassander.  In  b.c.  812,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Apollonia  and  £pi- 
damnus.  (Diod.  zix.  78.)  In  b.  c.  303  Cleonymus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  collected  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymus 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  g.  300,  when 
Cassander  laid  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet 
(Diod.  xxL  Edog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wesseling.)  But 
Agathocles  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  island  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  have  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Pint  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Oorcyim  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter  Lanassa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeirus.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ;  but  lanassa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  Pyrrhus  for  his  barfaarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Corcyra,  and  ofieied  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  snd,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  m  the  island,  and 
Tetumed  to  Macedonia!  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  C.  287.  (PluL  Pyrrh,  9, 10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Pausanias  says  (i.  11.  §  6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  liad  recovered  hb  hereditary 
dominions;  but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  yean 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  coi\jectured  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corc}'ra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathocles,  aud  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  bland,  together  with  hb  daughter 
T^n^aaa.  At  a  later  period,  probably  after  hb 
return  frt>m  Italy,  B.  o.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Corcyra  by  the  energy  of  hb  son  Ptolemaeus. 
(Justin,  XXV.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  ei^oyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  the  lUyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  bbnd  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetollan 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  assbtance  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans. Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  Boman 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punbh  these  pirates, 
appeared  before  Corcyra ;  whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Pharian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  ifjand 
vrith  an  lUyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  blow,  b.  o.  229.  (Pol  ii. 
9 — 1 1.)  From  thb  time  GoKtyn  continued  in  the 
hands  oi  the  Bomans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Bomans  made  the  capital  a  free  state  (Plin. 
iy.  12.  8.  19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  thb  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  iXtv04pa  K/ipicvpOf  xV  ^^  3e\et7  (Strab. 
viL  p.  329).     It  b  mmeoessary  to  foUow  fbrther 
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the  histmy  of  the  bland.  In  the  reign  of  Justiman 
it  was  still  called  K4pKvpa  (Procop.  B,  0.  iv.  22). 
It  b  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protectioQ  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govem- 


Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a  peninsula  a  little  8. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Corfu.  Thb  peninsula  b 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a  small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  PetckterOy  or  Lake  of  CeUtcMopuio ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  which  separates  the  pe> 
ninsula  from  the  pnnnontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
dtadeL  The  peninsula  b  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  fiudng 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  (iL  72),  the  Petdnera  seems  to  bie  the  on« 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  (*TAAaZk^f);  and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harboiurs,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful:  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  bland  of  VidOy  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, b  probably  the  island  of  Pttchia  (Ilrvx^a), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  arbtocratical  party  were 
placed  after  thor  surrender  in  B.a  425.  (Thnc.  iv. 
46  )  We  leam  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolb  was  near  the  portus  Hyllaicus,  and  the 
agora  near  the  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolb 
b  the  long  unduUting  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  b  a  nearly  iusubted  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a  striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  **  aerias  Phaea- 
cum  arces"  of  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  291),  a  passage  from 
which  Dodwell  imd  otheis  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolb  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  Kopt^  or  Kopv^l,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  conrupted,  (Kop<t>oi)  the 
modem  name  of  the  town  taid  of  the  bland.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  dty.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  b  made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iiL  70,  75, 81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  isbnd  was  Cassiopb 
(Kao-<ri^),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bbnd,  opposite  a  town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Caasiope  possessed 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam.  xri.  9),  120  stadb  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca- 
sins,  at  whose  altar  Nero  sang:  the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Zths  Kdtrtos,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  iVer.  22;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
8.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol  iL  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near 
the  village,  still  called  Cassopo.  (Marmora,  Hittoria 
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di  Corfu,  Venice,  1672;  Mustoxides,  lUuttrcaiom 
Coreiresi,  Milan,  1811—1814,  2  vols.  8to.;  Dod- 
well.  Classical  Tour,  voL  L  p.  32,  seq. ;  More, 
Tour  m  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  1,  foil.;  and  eepecially 
G.  C.  A.  MiiUer,  De  Corcyraeorum  R^ublica, 
Gottingen,  1835.) 

GORCY'BA  NIGRA  (^  McXoimi  K&pKvpai 
Curzola,  in  Slavonic  Karkar),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  called  the  **  Black,*"  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  woods  covering  its  sides.  It  con- 
tained a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  bj  the  Cnidians.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge :  the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  b  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  history  we 
know  nothing;  a  fiill  account  of  its  modem  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  b  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  iL 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mehi,  iL  7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  8.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  DalmaUa  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i. 
p.  251,  seq.) 

CORDA,  m  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
scarcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cumnock,  and  with 
CasHe  Over,  in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORDES  (K6p^i,  Procop.  ds  Ae£f,  ii.  2)^ 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the  Chaboras  or 
khabur,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.     The 
town  of  Dara  was  situated  upon  its  banks.     [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (K^SvCo,  KopivSri,  Kop5oi^a:  £th, 
and  Adj.  Oordubensb:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
TurdulL  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetb 
(GuadaJ^vir),  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  tbe  river  commenced,  at  the  dbtance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Baetis.]  Its  foun- 
dation  was  ascribed  to  Marcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  hb  head-quarters  in  the  Celtiberiau  War. 
(Strab.  iii  p.  141 ;  Polyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a  chosen  mist  population  of 
Romans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo's  language  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  b,  from  b.  a  152.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
dbtrict  of  Baetnria,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetb,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  £. 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  peninsula' with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a  position  only  second  to  Gad»  as  a  conmierdal 
dty.     (Strab.  I  c,  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  snflfered  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last'taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Monda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  b.  c  45.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  ii.  19;  ffirt.  BelLAlex.^9,  57,  59,  60,  BeiL 
Hisp.  32—34;  Appian,  B.  C,  iL  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  32.) 

Corduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  convenitu 
juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
8.  3;  Appian,  Eim.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
Patbicia  (Plin.  L  c;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  4),  on  account, 
as  b  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  odonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor- 
dova is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanbh  cities, 
for  tbe  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  **  azure  blood " 
that   the   Great    Captun,   Gonzalo  de   Cordova, 
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used  to  Bay  that  "  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
five  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  bom  in."  (Foid, 
Eandbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annab  of  Roman  literature  Corduba  b  ooo- 
spicnous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  tbe  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  *"  facunda,"  apphed  to  it  by  Martial  (£p. 
L  62.  8):— 

^  Duosque  Senecas,  unicomqiie  Lncaimm 
Facunda  loquitur  Corduba.* 

(Comp.  iz.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wemsdoif,  PoeL  Lai,  Afin,  vol  v.  pL  3,  pw 
1364.) 

Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  tbe 
names  of  Cobduba,  Patbicia,  and  Colonia  Pa- 
tbicia. (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  voL  L  p.  373,  vol.  W. 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  vol  L  p.  11,  SuppL  voL  L  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a  ruined  bmlding,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  House.  (Florez,  Esp.  Soffr,  vol.  x. 
p.  132;  Minano,  Diccion.  voL  iiL  p.  170.)  Tbe 
city  b  one  of  Ptolemy's  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observations,  having  14  hrs.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  dbtant  3|  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.  (PtoLiL4.§ll,viii.  4.|4.)       [P.  &] 

CORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NE  (Toptvrii^,  lo^ 
8171^,  ropSwua  :  Eth,  ropSvouoi,  KopSuatoi,  Kofh 
^6^1,  TopSvritfol,  Cordueni),  a  district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  Cabduchi.  (Strab.  xvi.  pu747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  Kurdist6n,  which  more 
or  les8  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  represent  it, 
b  simply  a  geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregate  oi  people  without  politk^  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  first 
during  the  campaign  of  Lucullus,  when,  after  the 
fidl  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  thb  dbtrict,  and  received  the  submission  al 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Plut.  LuculL  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  5).  Cordnene  was  one  of  the  five  provinces 
which  Galerius  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Narses  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  tbe 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Amm.  Marc  xxv.  ? ;  Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  voL  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
thb  wild  mountainous  dbtrict  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  sUIl 
to  be  made.  But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  coQsideringJt  a  region  of  lofty  terrastes,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  b 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xL  p 
141 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhn.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  176; 
Joum,  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)       [E.  B.  J.J 

CORDYLE  (Ko^\u)  or  PORTUS  CHOS- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Hieron  Oroe  or  Yoros,  (Ar- 
rian,  p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  HamUton  (Researches, 
4c  vol  L  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Al^ah  Kdlek,  a 
mined  fort  on  a  rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
PUtana  and  Cape  Yoros:  "  it  possesses  a  small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  tbe  Turks  a  liman  cs  port,  to  tbe 
east  of  the  promontory.**  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Cordile.  There  appears  to  be  some 
confnsioD  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
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CORFSSIA  or  COBESSUS.  [Ceos.] 
CORESSU&  [Eph«8U8;  Mbssogis.] 
CORFrNIUM  (Koppliftop:  Etk  Corfiniensifl:  & 
Pdmo)y  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni,  sitaated  in  the 
Tmlkjr  of  the  Atemns,  netr  the  point  where  that  rirer 
snddenlj  makes  a  sharp  angk,  and  turua  from  a  SE. 
to  a  NE.  coarse,  which  it  parsues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic  It  was  distant  7  miles  from  Solmn,  and 
30  from  Alba  Fucenais  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Gorfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  tlie 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy;  bat  no  mention  of 
its  name  is  found  in  huttoiy  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mamie  or  Social  War,  b.  o.  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  conunon  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a  military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
but  the  alliod  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Bome,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
24!  ;  Veil.  Pat  il  16;  Died,  xxxvii.  Exc  Phot 
p.  538.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae* 
semia.  (Diod.  l  c.  p.  539.)  The  &te  of  Corfinium 
after  thb  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
B.  c.  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a  city  of  im- 
portance and  a  strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffbction  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  oflkers 
compelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Cues.  ^.  C.  i.  1 5 — 23 ;  Appian,  B,  C. 
ii.  38;  Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  3, 5,  ix.  7;  Suet  Caes,  34; 
Lucan.  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
coi  tinned  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ;  Orell. 
Jnacr.  3695,  3696;  Mommsen,  In$cr,  Neap,  5350, 
foil.)  A  part  of  the  territory  of  Corfinium  had  been 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  amimicipium 
only.  {Lib,  Colon,  pp.  228, 255.)  It  still  appears 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a  place  of  importance  {Jim, 
AnL  p.  310;  Tab,  PeuL)^  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as 
the  tentli  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a  city 
named  Vaivaf  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  b  still  called  La  Pianata 
di  Valea.     The  site  of  Corfinium  1;$  dearly  narked 
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in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  otPentima(A  Urge 
viUage  about  3  miles  from  Popdiy  and  6  firom  S^- 
mono)]  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape- 
less fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  &m  PelmOt  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Valva,  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city.  Is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  musi 
always  have  been  a  military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a  capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  uptm  Corfinium.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  i.  16 ;  Lucan.  ii.  484—504 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  PopoH  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  /to/,  p. 
7.58 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156 ;  Craven's 
Abruszi,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii,  Perhaps,  CWno-furd, 
Colonia  [Colon ia]  being  Caratair$,       [R  G.  L.] 

CORIALLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  road,  in  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Can- 
date  (i2«iiiet),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  .Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D'Anville  places  Coriallum  at  Gouril,  the 
name  of  a  small  harbour  in  the  Cotantin^  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Bogue^  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  sea. 
Others  suppose  it  to  bo  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 

CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  Mcuapii  and  Brigantes,  t.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CORl'NEA  (Kopa'#a,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (L  c),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Vdn.     [Thospitis.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolcipy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place  Corw-eum,  Cimi-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Commthus.] 

CORINTUIACUS  SINUS  (YLopivdioKhs,  or 
Kopiydtos  kSKwos  :  Gulf  of  Lepanto\  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  commenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  335,  seq.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  ^aid  at  the  mouth  of  the  AchelouM) 
and  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaio,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  (6  Uptaaaios  or  Hpurcuoi  k6Kkos)^ 
a  name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (yipi(n\%  icdXiros  iTetpuVy  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  UeU,  iv.  2.  §  9 ;  Polyb.  v.  3  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium  the  specific 
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designation  of  the  Crissaean  gulf.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  It 
appears  from  Soylax  that  the  latter  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delphian  gulf  {d  AtKipiiths  kSKvos). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gulf  of  Salona,  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
s.  3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Lsth- 
mus,  the  more  northerly  being  oalled  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (yi  *hXKvov\s  ^cUcuraa),  and  the  more 
southerly  the  bay  of  Leehaeum.  [Sec  Corinth  irs.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  336)  we  rea<i 
"  the  sea  from  Antirrtiium  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a  portion  of  the  Crisaoan  gulf ;"  but 
the  text  is  eviclently  faulty,  and  is  not  in  accordiinpc 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  golf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Bocotia  and 
the  promontory  Ohnlae  in  tlie  Corinthia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  393,  400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  firet 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  "  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus 
b  the  Crissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  city  Creusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskurd,  Genium  TranMntion 
of  Strabo^  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Stmbo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Coiinthian  gulf  from  tlie  Kvenus  to  tin?  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agatliemerus  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Respcct- 
\\\^  the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Rliium  and 
Antirrhium,  see  Achaia,  p.  13. 

The  Corinthian  gulf  resembles   a  large   inland 
lake.      It  is   surrounded   by   mountains,   and   the  , 
lieights  towards  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.     In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  even 
the   most    picturesque    lakes   of    Switzerland   and  | 
Nm-them  Italy.    *'  Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite  \ 
variety  of  outline  by  tljc  ever-changing  mixture  of  : 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level. 
are  crowned  on  every   side   by  lofly  mountains  f»f 
the  most  majestic  forms."  (Leake.)     Sailing  from  | 
iJorinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthus,  rising  like  a  colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  nnd 
Parnassus.  (Leike,  Aforea,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  Ulrichs, 
Jieisen  in  GrUc/imland^  p.  3 ;  Curtius,  Ptloponneaof. 
vol.  i.  pp.  7, 404,  422.) 

CORINTHUS  iyi6pipOo%i  Eth.  KopivBioix  Gar- 
tho),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  «»f  OreiTC 

I.  SrrrATioN. 

Corinth  stood  upon  the  htlimus,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hcllits 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnasus.  On  either  side  of 
tlie  Isthmus,  which  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  phiin, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Xorthen}  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  nortli  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  ouly  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  tlie 
most  celebrated,  being  tlie  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
rocks.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Meoara.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  kthmus  were  calied 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
as^'s  back  (to  "Qyttoy^  Time.  iv.  44  ;   Xcii    //<//. 
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vi.  5.  §  51 ;  tA  "Orcio,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)*  Tliey 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  tlie 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Acro- 
cormthus,  is  properly  an  offshoot  of  the  Oneian 
ridge,  but  is  separated  from  tlie  latter  by  a  ra\*ine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
far  as  tlie  SaronksGulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorinthus 
does  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a  narrow  level 
spaoe  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
This  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walls 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Leehaeum; 
while  ea^stward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (Pol.  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchreae. 
(Xen.  If  ell.  vi.  5.  §  51.)  Thus  Corinth  completely 
commanded  the  three  passes, which  alone  ledfrom  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  CorinthUn  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walk,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  being 
under  the  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walU 
of  Cenchreae.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  called 
by  the  kst  Philip  of  Macedon  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece:  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Demetrius  in  Thessalv.     (Pol.  xvii.  11;  Liv.  xxxii. 

1  he  Corinthia  (rj  Kopiv$la\  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (xc^par  5*  l<rx«'  ovk  fHytwy 
aipoBpQy  oAAd  ffKoKidv  rt  Kcd  rpaxfuuf^  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gera- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  tlie  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  for 
com.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  these  two 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilis- 
siinae  fertilitatis,  Liv.  xxvii.  31):  and  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  "  what  lies  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon**  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  its  proximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a  much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
^vas  watered  by  the  mountain  torrents  coming  from 
Nemea  and  Cleonae;  and  it  furnished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  could 
not  have  yielded  any  huge  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  scarcely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  {6  KopltfBios  oUos 
$<uratna-fths  itrri,  Athen.  i.  p.  SO,  f.). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  by  the 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  sooth, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  sufHdent  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  try  their  forttuie  on  the  sea,  to  which 
their  situation  invited  them.     Corinth  was  destined 


*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Oneia 
with  the  Geraneia,  and  erroneously  represents  the 
former  as  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and  Cithaeron. 
(CurtiuM,  Pelopormesos,  vol.  L  p.  25.) 
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bj  nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  power.  Standing 
upon  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  important  seaa, 
at  a  time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dangerons 
to  convey  goods  round  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  far  the  most 
direct  communication  between  the  two  principal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Aegaean,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Poiitus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  {de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32) : — "  Erat  posita  in 
angustiis  atque  in  faucibus  Gnieciae  sic,  ut  terr& 
claustra  locorum  teneret,  et  duo  maria,  maxime 
navigationi  di versa,  paene  conjungerct,  quam  per- 
tenui  discrimine  separentur."  He  ce  also  Euripides 
{Tro(id.  1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  Siiropov  Kopv- 
<piiy  "Iffdfuov^  tvBa  irvKas  II^Aorot  ^X'^^^^^  fSpai ; 
and  Horace  (^Carm.  i.  7)  speaks  of  ^^bimaris  Co- 
rinthi  moenia." 

II.    HlSTOHV. 

The  favourable  position  of  Corinth  for  commerce 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  settlements  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Acrocorinthus.  If  tliere  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a  further  account  is 
^ven  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountaiu  called  Phoenicaeum 
{^omK€uoVy  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  tbe  Phoenician  Athena  (^^oivimj  ^  'AOTJya 
ip  Kopiy0<py  Tzetzes,  ad  Lgcophr.  658.) 

Thucydidea  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inliabitdnts  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  tlie  Dorian 
invasion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  in 
the  earliest  tim^,  since  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  dther  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race. .  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolians.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  nmritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glancus  and  Omytion.  From  Glaucus  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
were  a  favomite  subject  amcmg  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
npcHi  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  Belle- 
rophon caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Bellerophon,  as  is  well  known, 
settled  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Omytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
(^(pipn).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  Miiller,  relying 
upon  a  passage  of  Velleius  Patercalus  (i.  3)   sup- 
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poses  tliat  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  npon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest ;  but  Homer  uses 
both  names  indiscriminately.  ('E^^^pij,  //.  vi.  152, 
210;  KSpivBos,  ii.  570,  xiii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a  son  of  Zeus;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Bacchiadae, 
gave  a  less  exalted  origin  to  Uie  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a  still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sisy- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helioc^  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briarens  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Lithmus ;  and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocorinthus,  and  then  Kphyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Aeetes  and  Aloeus  :  to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  hitter  Asupia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  countiy  under  the  government  of 
Bunus,  a  son  of  Hermes;  upon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  (Ajtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopous,  who  had  left  tlie 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  d}ing  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  lolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  Aeetes;  and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Cwinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyplms,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pans.  i.  1.  §  2,  i.  3.  §  10;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
01.  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  "  the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  npon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 

throne AVe  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 

as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants." 
(i7w<.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naupactus,  Hippotes,  al«o  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  buiished  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  tlie  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Pans.  iL  4.  §  3.)  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invadei-s  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  reduced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  mling  class,  appear  to 
have  formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship  ;  since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rintliian  tribes  (Ildrra  hmia,  Phot.,  Soidas),  whereas 
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three  was  the  standard  number  in  all  purely  Doric 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  in  a  dty  like 
Corinth  the  regular  Doric  institntions ;  since  the 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  conferred 
upon  its  possessors,  even  though  not  Donans,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletes  and  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thus  given: 

Years, 


Aletes 

Ixion 

Agelas 

Pxymnis 

Bacchis 

Agelas 

Eudemus 

Aristodemes 

Agemon 

Alexander     - 

Telestes 

Automenes    • 


-    reigned 


38 
38 
37 
35 
35 
30 
25 
35 
16 
25 
12 
1 

327 


Paosanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Bacchis,  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  an  Heracleid  dynasty;  but  Diodorus 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletes, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  his 
successors  took  the  name  of  Bacchidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Heracleidae.  After  Automenes 
hod  reigned  one  year,  the  Bacchiad  fiunily,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  aboUsh  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
Prytanis.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  possession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  b.  o.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  finagm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ;  Pans.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  tliat  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  possessed  the  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lyaand.  1 ;  Liv.  L  34.) 

Acc(Mrding  to  the  mythical  clironolofry  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae  took  place  in  b.  c.  1 104.  As  tlie 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corii]^  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  com- 
menced B.C.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  b.  c  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  port  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formeriy  called  the  Crissaean  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  afler 
them;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Molycria  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Rhium  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (b.  a  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thncydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Thuc  i.  13.)  The  prosperity  of  Corinth  suflerod  no 
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diminution  from  the  revolution,  which  made  Cypselus 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  thu  prince  and 
his  son  Penander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  of  thar  administiation  and  by 
Qieir  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonization,  which  had  been 
commen<»d  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  pUnted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  they  exercised  a  sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucaa, 
ApoUonia  and  other  important  coltmies,  were  founded 
by  Cypselus  or  hb  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  had 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  countiy  in  b.  c.  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  reign  of 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  MQller  that  aU 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  Cenchreae  en 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidaea, 
on  the  coast  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  (Mfiller, 
Dor,  i.  6.  §  7.) 

Cypselus  reigned  30- years  (b.  c.  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  years  (b.  c.  627 — 583).  For  the  his- 
tory of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet,  ofBiogr.  t.  w.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  only  three 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.  The  government  esta- 
blished at  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  was 
again  aristocratical,  but  apparently  of  a  less  exclusive 
diaracter  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  of 
tlie  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  compoHed 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  Oligaethidao 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  as  oXxoi 
&fjL«pos  iuTro7^,  (Pind.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)  From  tlio 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psammetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  They  refusal 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sfiarta,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenians  2i) 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Persian  war  excited  tlid 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  accession  of  Megara  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  open 
hostilities  between  the  two  states.  The  Corinthians 
inarched  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
Myronides,  B.a  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106.)  Peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded ;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthians  felt  against  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  which 
the  latter  aflbrded  to  the  Corcyraeans  in  their  quarn*! 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cau.se 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  n«»w 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sparta  ami 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  agaiiwt 
Athens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  firKt 
furnished  the  greater  pait  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
Throughout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  against  the 
Athenians  continued  unabated ;  and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  latter  in  B.a  421  the  pence, 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicins,  the  CorinthiauH 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  Sparta,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  new 
Peloponnesian  league  with  Argos,   Mantineia  und 
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Elis.  (Thac.  v.  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  against 
Sparta  Hoon  cooled  down  (Tbuc  v.  48);  and  shortly 
afterwards  thej  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  they  remained  fiiithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  Wlien  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground.    (Xen.  JTeO.  iL  2.  §  19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  begun  to  exercise  sorereignty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  Batrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
u  war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta,  B.C.  395.  (Xen.  ^cttL  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Timocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  against  Persia. 
JDeputies  from  these  states  met  at  C<ninth  to  take 
measures  ibr  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
hence  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  394,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  HelL 
iv.  2.  §  9,  seq.)  Later  m  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a  second  battle  along  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boeqtia,  whither  they  had 
marched  to  oppoM  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  hb 
inarch  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
side.    (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  B.C.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchreae,  with  Corinth 
a&  the  centre.  A  great  port  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  sufiisred  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  gQvem- 
ment,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alarmed  at  the  wide-sproul  disafiection  among  the 
citizens,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Encleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  oppodte  party 
in  the  nuirket-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
incorporated  their  Corinthiaa  territory  with  that  of 
Argos,  and  to  have  given  tlie  name  of  Argos  to  their 
own  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  conmiander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  1|  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
coQuderable  part  of  the  long  waUs  by  Pnuutas.  The 
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Lacedaemonians  now  marciied  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  B.a  392.  (Xen.  Hdl.  iv.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
maix:hed  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391 ), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  not  only  retook  the  long 
wflJls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen,EellAv. 
4'  §§  18»  19;  ]^i<x^*  ^^'  86,  who  erroneously  phices 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  HitL  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta ; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraeum  and  Oeno^  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
I.Acedaemoidan  troops.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §  1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  hare  sufiered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance;  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eudeia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  HeU,  v.  1.  §  34;  Dem.  c.  Lept. 
p.  473  ) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permission  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans.  (Xen.  Hdl  vii.  4.  §  6,  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  part  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.C.  344.  (Died.  xvi.  65;  Pint  Tim.  4; 
ComeL  Nep.  Tim,  1  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5.  §  9.) 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corin^us.  In  B.C.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.a  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleom^||ies.  (Pol.  iL  52, 
54)  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.c. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Aero- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enough  to  enter 

into  a  contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 

government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 

that  tlie  Romar  ambassadonLit:^  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  ultunatmn  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  troops  were  at  once  de- 
feated, and  L.  Mummins  entered  Corinth  unopposed. 
The  Tengeance  which  he  took  upon  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
stAtues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
valnable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  set  on  fire;  and  thus  was  ex- 
linp^iished  what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  totius 
Graeciae  (s.a  146).  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Pol.  xl. 
7:  Paus.  ii.  I.  §  2,  vii.  16.  §  7;  Liv.  EpU.  .52; 
Flor.  ii.  16;  Oros.  v.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13:  Civ.  pro 
Ifeg.  Man.  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  for  a  century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9); 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  ^thmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  was  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  vcctigalia  of  tlio  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c  60;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  \.  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  iia.>ised  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.C.  46  Julius  Caesar  detcniiined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; 
Paus.  ii.  1.  §  2;  Pint.  Caeg.  57,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50;  Diod.  Excerpt  p.  59 1 ,  Wess. ;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.) 
Henceforth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 

CX>LONIA   IVLIA  COBISTHV8,   also   LAVS   nXI    CO- 

RUiT.,  and  c.  i.  c.  a.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthienses, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  soon 
rose  again  to  be  a  prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  dH  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  {Acta  Apost.  xvliL  12.)  St  Paul  founded 
here  a  fiourishmg  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  bis  epistles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  tiie  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  646;  Bockh,  Jnscr.  Grace,  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literature,  Character,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (I'lin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Aniong  tho^e  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  offered  the  hum  of  600,000  gesteixrs, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulhc  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuary  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
wliich  w;w  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze ;  and  the  name  of  ^  e»  Corinthiacum  was  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25, 
2nd  ed.)      One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  lator  times,  was 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  made  of  cedar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  «t 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  has 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  The 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  the  fine^ 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  fetched  enormous  prices.  (Str&b.  viii. 
p.  381.) 

In  the  time  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  flourished 
at  CoriiitL  It  was  here  that  Anon  introduced  those 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Mour' 
ah'iiryoos  ii/^e*.  (Herod,  i.  23;  Pind.  OL  xiii.  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Eumelua,  and  Eumolpus,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schd.  ad  Pind. 
I.  c.)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attention 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  imd  among  the 
illustrious  writers  of  Greece  not  a  single  Corinthian 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  produce  an  orator  (^BruL  13) ;  and  Dei- 
narclius,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  though  a  native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  <if  the  Corinthians  gave  rise  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  licentious 
city  in  all  Greece;  and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sacred  female  skves  (if/wJ8ouAoi)  for  the  service 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  are 
called  by  Pmdar  (Fragm.  p.  244,  Bergk)  Ho- 
kv^evat  ¥fdvJitSy  i^lroKoi  Tl€i6ovs  iv  a^¥u^ 
Koply&tf.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  Hieroduli  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  city;  whence  aroee  the  proverb  (Strab.  Tiii.  p. 
378) :  — 

oh  iciun'b^  wZp6s  is  K6pivBov  Itvff  6  ir?<ovs  • 

which  Horace  renders  {Ep.  i.  17.  36):  — 

"  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.** 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  courtezans,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expressions. 
(^Koptydid^€a6ai=iJLaarpow(vtip  Ij  iraipftv,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §  75;  KopirOla  K6pri,  i.  e.  a  courtezan,  Plat 
/iep.  iii.  p.  404,  d. ;  so  KopivBia.  vats^  Poll.  x.  7. 
§  25 ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  x^^°^  i  MUller,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  6.) 

IV.  Topography  op  the  City  akd  of  thk 
Port-Towns. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  its 
destruction  by  Mummius  we  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  Roman 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account  The  following 
is  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "A  lolly  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthns,  being  3}  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadiiTili^he  ascent  by  the 
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road,  endfl  in  a  sharp  point  Its  northern  side 
is  the  steepest,  under  which  the  city  lies  upon  a 
level  spot  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  close  to  the 
▼ery  roots  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  dty  itself 
was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded 
with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  protected  by  the 
mountain.  The  mountain  of  the  Acrocorintlius  also 
wa.H  included  within  the  same  iuclosure,  so  tar  as  it 
was  able  to  receive  a  wall ;  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
remains  of  the  line  of  fortifications  were  vidible.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  amounted  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  the  other  sides  the  mountain  is  less  steep, 
but  it  is  here  spread  out  further,  and  presents  a  wide 
prospect.  On  the  summit  is  a  small  temple  of 
Aphrodite;  and  under  the  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Peirene,  having  no  outlet,  but  always  full  of 
clear  and  drinkable  water.  They  say  that  from  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
the  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  flows  into  the  city,  supplying 
the  latter  with  a  sufficiency  of  water.  There  is  aUo 
an  abundance  of  wells  in  the  city;  and,  as  it  is  suid, 
in  the  Acrocorinthus  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see 
any.  Below  tlw  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheium,  pre- 
serving considerable  remains  of  a  temple  or  palace 
built  of  white  marble.  From  the  summit  towards 
the  north  arc  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Parnassus, 
and  Uelictjn,  covered  with  snow." 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus  is  vory  ac- 
curate; and  his  estimate  of  the  height  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  French  survcyota,  according 
to  whom  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain 
ahox'e  the  sea  is  575  metres,  equal  to  1886  English 
tVet,  which  is  equal  to  three  Ktidia  and  a  tenth  at 
f>07  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Pelnpommiaca, 
\K  392.)  All  modem  travellei-s  agree  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus. rising  abruptly  and  isolated  from  the  {ilaiu, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  it^i  cIuh-s  tiiat 
they  had  ever  seen.  Col.  Mure  obsen'es  that  ** neit  her 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissaof  Argos,  iinr 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortresses  of 
western  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  remotest  competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  frequently,  pcrliapK,  to 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Kim>])e,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a  very  famt  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
rolosKal  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sward,  inter- 
hpersed  here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  shrubs,  although  from  a  distance  it 
enters  into  fine  composition  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  can  in  itself  hardly  be  called  picturesqtie; 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish'or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  sunnnit,  does  not  set  it  off 
to  advantage.  Its  vast  size  and  heigitt  pnxluce  the 
greatest  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  seven  Doric  co- 
lumns, standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  liovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
city  which  it  formerly  protected."  The  Acrocorint  bus 
is  well  described  by  Livy  (xlv.  28) as,  *'  arx  in  im- 
manein  altitudinem  edita;"  and  Statins  is  not  guilty 
of  nuich  exaggeration  in  the  lines  {Theh.  vii,  106): 

....*'  qua  sunnnas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in 
aui-as 
Tollit,  ct  altenia  geminum  marc  prutegit  umbni.'' 

The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthus  comprehends  **a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other 
in  Greece.  Hymettus  bounds  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a 
direct  distance  of  not  mucli  less  than  50  English 
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miles.  Beyond  the  isthmus  and  bay  of  Lechaeum 
are  seen  all  the  great  smnmits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia.  and  Attica,  and  tlie  two  gulfs  from  the  bill 
of  Koryfe  (Gonoessa)  on  the  Corinthiac,  to  Simium 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sarouic  gulf.  To  the  west- 
ward the  view  is  impeded  by  a  great  hill,  whif-h 
may  be  called  the  hr\iina,  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acin- 
corinthus,  especially  with  regard  to  modem  war.  Its 
summit  is  a  truncated  peak,  which  may  be  reached 
on  horseback,  by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  first  gate."    (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a  broad,  level  rock,  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  tlie  bay 
of  Lechaeum.  Across  this  plain,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Corinth 
and  its  port-town  Lechaeum. 

Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  size  inferior  only  to  Athens.  According 
to  Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  and 
those  of  the  city  and  AcnMorinthns  together  85 
stadiA.  Each  of  the  two  Long  Walls  connecting 
Corinth  and  I..echaeum  was  12  stadia  in  length;  and 
adding  to  thet-e  the  fortification  of  Lechaeum,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications  was  about  120 
stadia:  but  a  consklerable  portion  of  the  space  thus 
included  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  1'he 
fortifications  were  very  strong;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholding  them, 
^  What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  tliis  city." 
(Pint.  Apophth,  Imc.  p.  215.)  Of  the  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clinton 
computes  the  popuUtion  of  the  whole  state  at  about 
100,000  persons,  of  whom  he  supposes  70,000  or 
80,000  to  have  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 
20,000  or  30,000  to  have  been  distributed  through 
the  country.  According  to  a  statement  in  Athenaeus 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves:  but  this 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.     In  that  case  the  free  popula- 
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tion  would  have  been  about  40,000^  These  nnmben 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  only  conjecAoral,  and  are  at 
the  best  onlj  an  approximation  to  the  tmtli.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  HeU.  voL  ii.  p.  423,  Snd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  bj 
Mummius,  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a  later  time  Pansanias  begins  his  description  of 
the  city  by  stating  that  "  it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  great«i-  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  "  (ii.  2.  §  6).  He  appears  to  have 
tome  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreac.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  was  a  grove  (tf  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophun  and  Aphroilite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monmnents. 
This  suburb,  called  CraneIon  (Kp^tiov),  waa  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  like  Cullytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  Exsil.  6, 
p.  601 ;  see  Atiibnae,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Di<^;enes  of 
i>inope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  aronnd  him;  and  cIomc  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  4;  Aleiphr.  iii. 
60;  Lucian,  Quom.  But.  conacrib.  3.)  Xencphon 
mentions  the  Craneiura  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  b.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrocorinthus.     (^HM.  iv.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  wliicli 
probably  bore  the  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pausanias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood    He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephesia; 

—  two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus;  —  a  temple  of 
Tych^  (Fortune); — a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 

—  near  the  latter  a  fountain,  issuing  from  a  dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a  Poseidon  in  bronze  ;  —  statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sbter  of  Augustus  (ii.  2.  §  6 
—ii.  3.  §  I). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streeta  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  SicyoD,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acroco- 
rinthus. 

Pansanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A  little 
beyond,  to  tlie  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certun  artificial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Further  (m  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocmintiius, 
Pausanias  says  that  a  fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  tlie  mountain, 
and  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Peu^ne  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  ahcady 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  in  i 
the  Acrocorinthus,   and   its  connection   with    the 
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fountain  in  the  lower  dty;  bat  the  two  writen  diflcr 
respecting  the  positioa  of  the  latter  fountain,  Strabo 
placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthus,  aiid 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  Lechaemn. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sources 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  smne  period  of  time 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirane.  Col.  Leake 
renuirks  that  all  the  three  are  still  obeenrable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivulets 
which  ii«sut  at  the  foot  (^  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo  and  the  single  source  bek>w  the  brow  of  the 
height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  position 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  **  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  lietwecn  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pan- 
sanias a  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  city,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  water  of  the  northern  fountain 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthus.  Tlie 
practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  conntenanoe 
to  thu  supposition;  for  they  use  the  former  fountain 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  isbues 
from  below  the  Acrooorinthus,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Athenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy:  the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springs  are 
the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.  As 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  neariy  of  the  saoM  date 
as  the  description  of  Pausanias  (ii.  p.  43,  b.),  it  is 
fiur  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water.** 
(A/orea,  vuL  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  incloBing 
the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  Acrocorinthus  is 
described  by  Gdttling  in  the  ArckSologiacke  ZtUxmg 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A  representation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  DicL  of  AnL  (p.  544,  2iid  ed.) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  roentianed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  **  the  city  of  Peirene*'  {iffrv 
ncifxtrar,  Pind.  01  ziiL  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  orackts  of  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi,  as  **  those  dwelling  around  the  beautiful 
Peirene*  (pi  ictpi  iroX^r  Ilcify^nfy  olirMrf,  Herod,  v. 
92)  The  fountain  in  the  lower  dty  was  the  &- 
vonrite  pbice  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  eldera,  whens 
they  used  to  assemble  to  pUy  at  draughts  and  con- 
verse with  one  another  {afpLvhv  ifju^  Uttfrfjtmis  S8«p, 
Eurip.  Med,  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene  that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  b  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Pcirenaean  steel.  (Eurip.  EUetr. 
475;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  in 
some  legends  represented  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Koman  poets  as  a  foun- 
tam  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat  Silo.  i.  4. 27 ; 
Pers.  Prolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poete  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Pireni$  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian.    (Ov.  Met  vii.  39 1 ,  ex  PotU.  L  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellenoe  of  the  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  colony 
n-ere  not  contented  with  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
accordingly  cfmstructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphalus. 
Th'is  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  22.  §  3.)  Some 
rraiuuns  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  ftix 
from  tlie  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  river  Umgo-potamoa.  (Stauffert,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster's  BaueeUmtg^  1844,  p.  70.) 
Returning  to  the  road  lea^^  from  the  agoim  to 
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I^ediaenm,  Piumnias  n^eDtions  nmt  the  Peirene  a 
sUtne  of  Apollo;  and  next  along  the  road  a  statue 
of  Hermes  with  a  ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poeeidon, 
Leucothea,  and  Palaemon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near 
tbe  statue  of  Pqeeidon  were  the  baths  constructed 
by  Enrjcles,  the  Laooniau,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
lioos  kinds  of  marble,  particularly  with  that  which 
came  from  Crooeae,  in  Ltioonia.  Further  on  was 
tbe  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed (iL  3.  §§  3 — 5). 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Sicjon.  (Comp. 
**  Porto,  quae  fert  Sicjooem,"  Lit.  xxxiL  23.)  Thoue 
were,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance; 
the  Odeium,  probablj  Uie  covered  theatre,  built  bj 
Hcrodes  Atticus,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (d4arpop 
(nrwp6inw,  Philostr.  ViL  S<mh,  236,  Kays.);  tbe 
tomb  of  Medea's  diildren;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinitis,  so  called  because  she  gars  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  by  which  he  secured  Peg«sus  ;  the 
theatre  (comp.  Plut  AraL  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  the  ancient  gymna>- 
sium  and  the  fountain  called  Lema,  surrounded  with 
columns  and  seats;  and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeus  and  Asckpius  respectively 
(ii.  3.  §  6,  Ui.  4.  §§  1—5). 

Pausanias  then  ascends  the  Acrooorinthus.  In 
Roman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrooorinthus  appears 
to  have  been  inhabited:  there  were  only  a  few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  enclosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sarapis;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a  temple  of  the 
Alother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a  temjje  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention. the  Slsy- 
pheium,  which  Strabo  describes  (vilL  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Peirene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xz.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  in. 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  Sisypheium,when 
I>emetriu8  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  of 
the  citizens.  From  thb  narrative  it  is  clear  that 
the  Sisypheium  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain:  from  Strabo's  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheium.  From  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pkusanias 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatio  gate, 
near  which  was  a  temple  of  Eildthyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  thu 
one  ocMnducted  into  the  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behmd 
the  mountain  {ii  Tcycoriir^  icvK%  l^us.  it  5. 
§  4;  oi  lurh,  Kopo^p  ir^Kai^  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  § 8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Connth. 
The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.  Five 
of  these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  three  (counting  the  angular  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5  feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  Wlien  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1676,  there  were  twelve  oolunms  stand- 
ing; and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  front  It  is  cunjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  Eeven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  clifSt  overlooking  the 
pUin  and  buy  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upon 
an  artificial  le\'el,  the  foundations  of  a  large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a  hexastyle  temple,  abuut 
75  fe^t  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  a:i 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  uf 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus, so  this  of  ApoUo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  k>wer  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  &ct  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophron,  was  to  pay  a  fine 
to  Apollo.    (Herod.  liL  52.) 

B^iides  these  remains  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Roman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are: — 1.  A  laige  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a  work  posterior  to  his  tinie.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
mainmg  part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(l^«  T^j  W(iXco*s  iv  XV^P9  '''**'»»  ^^v6os  fi^p  9vpa- 
niv^  94^aff$<Uf  rir^  8i^  ^vwop^  SWcts,  Or.  Rhod.^ 
p.  347,  Morell;  Leake,  Pelopomtesiaca^  p.  898). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  9€purr6fuor  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  othera  in  the  garden  of  Notaries  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  CUuskal 
7*oMr,  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iiL  p.  264 ; 
Wdcker,  AUb  Dekhmdler,  voL  u.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  govemment  buildings  a 
fine  tofBO  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  bones  of  St 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  is  extremely  un  • 
healthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  ^xvisequence 
of  the  maUiria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  us 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  firom  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  GarthOf  which  is  only  a 
oofTuption  of  the  ancient  name.     ^^  . 
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Port 'Towns. — Lechaeijm  (rb  A€x*«"'i  Lct-lieae, 
Plin.  iv.  4.  a.  5 ;  Lecheum,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  59),  the 
port  on  the  Corinthian  gnlf  connected  with  the  city 
bj  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  12  stadia  in  len^h, 
already  mentioned.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  HtU. 
iv.  4.  §  17.)  The  Long  Walls  ran  nearly  due  north, 
so  that  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  was  called  the 
eastern,  and  the  one  on  the  lefl  hand  the  western  or 
Sicyonian.  The  space  between  them  most  have 
been  considerable;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  an  army  to  be  drawn  up 
for  battle.  [See  above,  p.  677,  a.]  The  flat  country 
between  Corinth  and  Lechaenm  is  composed  only  of 
the  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea;  and  the  port  must 
have  been  originally  artificial  (x«<rTif  Aifciyi', 
Dionys.),  though  it  was  no  doubt  rendered  both 
»i{>aciou8  and  convenient  by  the  wealthy  Corinthians. 
The  site  of  the  port  is  now  indicated  by  a  lagoon, 
surrounded  by  hillocks  of  sand.  Lecliaeum  was  the 
chief  station  of  the  Corinthian  ships  of  war;  and 
during  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  fleet. 
It  WHS  also  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lechaeum  to  Corinth  prevente<l  it 
from  becoming  an  important  town  like  Peiraeeus.  The 
only  public  buildings  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Pau- 
banlas  (ii.  2.  §  3)  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  is 
hence  wiled  Lechaeus  by  CalUmachus.  (/>e/.  27 1 .) 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  probably  si- 
tuated  upon  tlie  low  ground  between  Corinth  and  the 
shore  of  Lechaeum.  (Pans.  iii.  9.  j  2;  Theophr. 
Cau4.  Plant,  v.  14.) 

Cemchreak  (Ke7Xp«a/,  Strab.  viii.  p.  .380; 
Pans.  ii.  2.  §  3;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  13;  Kf7Xf"«, 
Thuc.  iv.  42;  K«7Xf>"af,  Thuc.  viii.  20;  Ktpxvis, 
r'alliui.  Del.  271 ;  Cenchreis  or  Cenchris,  Ov.  Trist. 
i.  10.  9),  the  jwrt  of  the  Sai-onic  gulf,  was  distant 
from  Corinth  alwut  70  stadia,  and  was  the  emi^rium 
of  the  trade  with  Asia.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  This  port  was 
not  bimply  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  LcK^haeum. 
It  is  a  bay  protected  by  two  promontories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  which  the  Corinthians  carried 
out  moles,  as  the'cxisting  remains  prove,  in  onler  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a  Corinthian 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (figured  below)  the  port  of 
Cenchreae  is  represented  as  inclosed  between  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a  statue 
of  Poseidon,  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  d(»l- 
phin  in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  tlie  description 
of  Pausanias,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  brazen 
Poseidon  stood  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea,  that  to  the 
ripht  of  the  entrance  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  springs, 
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wci-e  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepius  and  of  Isis 
(Pans.  ii.  2.  §  3,  in  which  passage  instead  ofpfv/um, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Leake's  emendation,  tp/Mori, 
or  else  x(^<uit{.) 

Cendhreae  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  SL  Paul 
(Act.  Apost  xviii.  18;  Ep.  ad  Rom.  xvi.  1.)  It  is 
now  deserted,  but  it  retains  its  name  in  the  form 
Kekhriet.  The  ancient  town  stood  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  hill  above  the  town,  as  the  nomerons  re- 
mains of  its  foundations  prove.  Between  this  hill 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left  there  were 
two  small  pUins,  through  one  of  which  ran  the  road 
leading  to  Schoenns,  and  through  the  other  the  ruad 
leading  to  Corinth. 


CoTX)NiAL  Coin  of  Corinth. — (On  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Antdninus  Pius:  on  the  reverse  the  port 
of  Cenchreae.  The  letters  C.L.I.  cor.  stand  for  co- 
LONiA  LAVS  IVUA  coBiNTHVS:  scc  abovc,  p.  678,a.) 


IIAKBOIR   OF   CENCHREAE. 
A.  Site  of  the  town. 
tt  a.  Kcuid  to  CorJnih. 
b  b.  Road  to  Schoenus. 

PauNUiixs  mentions  (Z.  c.)  certain  luke-wami  .salt- 
springs,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  over  again-si 
Cenchreae,  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen.  They  are 
found  about  a  mile  SW.  of  Cenchreae,  on  tlie  west  pro- 
montory. They  rise  at  a  sufficient  distance  and  height 
from  the  sea  to  turn  a  mill  in  their  passage. 

The  road  from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  through  a  narrow  valley,  shut 
in  by  two  ranges  of  mountauis,  which  almost  served 
the  purpose  of  long  walls.  On  the  left  hand  were 
the  high  ranees  of- the  Oneian  mountains;  on  the 
right  the  continuation  of  the  heights  on  which  C^n- 
ch.eae  stood. 

\.  The  Ijnii.Mis. 

The  most  important  pjirt  of  tlie  territory  of  Co* 
rinth  was  the  Isthmus,  both  as  the  place  across 
which  merchandize  was  canned  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  sea,  and  more  especially  as  liallowed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The 
wond  Isihmw  ('laOfiSs)  probably  comes  from  the 
root  I,  which  appears  in  i-4ycu  "to  go,"  ajid  the 
Latin  t-t* e,  and  hence  originally  meant  a  passage. 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninsula.  The 
situation  of  the  Isthmus,  a  stony  plain  Ipng  between 
the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Geraneia  on  the  north 
and  the  Oneia  on  the  south,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. [See  above,  p.  674.]  The  word  was  used 
both  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  signification.  In  its 
wider  use  it  indicated  the  whole  land  lying  between 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  hiihmus^^iptudosUwl  ry  *la$fii 
iigitizedbyVjOOQlC: 
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tC€tn€vof,  Strab  viii.  p.  380;  Corintlmm  in  Istbmo 
condidit,  Veil.  Pat  i.  3):  in  its  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  especially  to  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
Poseideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(x^y  fis  KcTxp^a;  Uptuv  i^  l<r0/M>C,  Pans.  iL  2. 
§  3;  tA  'UBfioT  dyd\naTa,  Philostr.  Vit  Her.  5.) 
^lost  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  40  stadia.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  335 ;  Diod.  xi. 
1 6 ;  Scylax,  p.  15.)  Pliny  states  it  as  5  miles  (iv.  4. 
8.  5),  and  Mela  4  miles  (ii.  3).  The  last  statement 
is  the  most  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
Knglish  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rh  i^tmiKtoVj  the  name  which  the 
village  on  the  Isthmus  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmus  in  ancient  times 
wns  Schok:7i;s  on  the  Sanmic  gulf.  (^  2xo<yot7s, 
viii.  p.  330 :  Portus  Sihoenitas,  Mel.  iL  3.)  Situated 
et  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  market, 
were  transported  acroes  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Diolcos.  This  harbour,  which  b  now  called 
KaiamdU,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east: 
the  site  of  the  tovi'n  is  indicated  by  a  few  fragments 
of  Doric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south-east  of  Schoeims.  It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an  irregular  quadrangular  form,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  hides  by  a  strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  which  extended  across  tlie  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  tlie  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  arc  in  some 
cases  more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length ;  but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  broad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmic  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed plan  copied  from  Curtius,  wliidi  is  taken 
with  a  slight  improvement  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  the  enclosure  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
consequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
ground-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 
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A.  The  Sanctuary. 

B.  The  Stadium. 


Pausanias*s  account  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary  is 
unusually  brief  and  unsatisfactory  (ii.  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  poit.  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated ;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
eonquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronaus 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  ThaUssa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a  magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atticus,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a  base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fi*agments  of  Doric  columns  found  within  tlie  en- 
closure may  be  assigned  to  this  tem{Je.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
sliaf^s.  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  grt)und,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothen,  and  Palaemon ;  and  a  subterraneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  1104.)  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Lidnius 
Pris(  us  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Roman 
Corinth.  "  Ho  built  lodgings  for  the  atliletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  PaUemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ivaryurrripiov^  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  ; 
—  the  sacrod  avenue;  —  tlie  altars  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes) ; 
— the  houses  in  which  the  atliletae  were  examined ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus;  —  moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Dcmeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  of 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
terrace-walls,  which  had  fiUkn  into  decay  by  earth- 
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quakes  and  ontiquitj  He  abo  doooratod  the  portico 
at  the  Stadium,  with  the  arched  apartinentii  auid  the 
decorations  belonging  to  them." 

It  lias  been  already  mentioned  that  the  northern 
portioa  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  Isthmio 
sanctuary  belonged  to  a  line  of  fortiBcation,  which 
extended  at  one  period  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
may  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  bay 
uf  Lechaeum  and  terminating  at  tbs  bay  of  Schoenus. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
side  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  fur  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  nut  built  in  a  straight 
line,  but  followed  the  crebt  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
the  bst  fidls  of  the  Oneian  moutitaius.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaye,  is  7300  metres, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  metres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentioned  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
liaste  by  the  Peloponnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
inarching  into  Greece,  (llerod.  viii.  71 ;  Diod.  xL  66.) 
but  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  uf  which  the 
remaius  are  extant  Moreover,  it  is  evident  firom 
the  military  operatioos  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortifications: 
the  diflSculties  of  an  invading  army  always  begm 
with  the  passes  through  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodorus  (xv.  68)  speaics  of  a  temporary  line  of 
fortifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebaus 
from  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  o.  369),  firum 
which  it  dearly  appears  that  there  was  no  jpermanent 
walL  Moreover,  Xenophon  {HelL  viL  1.  §  15,  seq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  aUies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva^ 
sions  of  the  borbanans.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Aedif,  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
•gainst  the  Turks  in  U15,  and  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowits,  in 
1699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneum  mountams 
three  distinct  lines  of  defence,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  folkming  passage  of  Claudian  (is  BfiL  Get 
188):— 

**  Valuta  mari  Sdronia  mpes, 

Et  duo  continue  connectens  aequora  muro 

Isthmus,  et  angusti  patuerunt  olaustra  LechaeL" 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  walh 
where  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Diol- 
cos  (SfoAxof,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a  level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  sea  to  tlie  other.  ^The  car- 
goes 5  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  tin's 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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put  on  board  other  vessels  upon  the  opposite  coast. 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  iiur^tituf  ri^s  rain^ 
inc^piffBluaf  (Pol.  iv.  19),  (nrtp^pttv  (Thac  riii. 
7),  StfXic^u'  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasons  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  traffic  opoo  tlte 
Diolcos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  tbe 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  (Tketmopk.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  tbe  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a  canal  throtigh  it.  This  project  is  said 
to  have  been  fiirmed  by  Periander  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
99),  Demetrius  PoUoroetes  (Strab.  L  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5;  Suet  Cae*.  44 ;  Plut. 
Cati.  58),  CaliguU  (Suet  Caiig,  21),  Nero,  and 
Herodes  Attlcus  (Philobtr.  ViL  Soph.  iL  6).  But 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenced  the  work  wa» 
Nero.  This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  wrxth 
great  pomp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  only  four 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  Juhus  Vindex  in  Gaul. 
(Dion Cass. Ixv.  16;  Suet  Ner,  19;  Pans,  iu  1.  §  5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Ludan,  de  Fossa  IttkmL^  The 
canal  was  commenced  upon  the  western  shore  clobe 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  ai 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  little  depth ; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  where  the  rocky  groond  be- 
gins to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a  perfei-t 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  and 
steeper  from  the  eartem  than  the  western  side. 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  pmnt  is  246  feet  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  existing  remams  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position;  bat 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  commenoe 
itieh  rov  Atxoiov^  Chandler  erroneously  concluded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Leake, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaenm,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  port, 
in  the  passages  referred  ta 

VI.   TOPOORAPHT  OF  THE   CoRUTTHIA. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.    At  an  eariier 

Sriod  the  boundary  line  between  the  Corinthia  and 
egaris  commenced  at  Crommyon ;  but  at  a  later 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  fiur  as  the  Scironian 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  Sonth  of 
the  IsthmusCorinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  as  fiu*  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  fitf  as  the  territory  of  Epidanrus.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  tbe  dty  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  are:  to  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  fhim  Sicyonia, 
7|  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  I3|  mile&; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  was 
only  8|  miles  frtm  Clecmae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos.  In  the  time  uf 
the  Roman  empue  the  Corinthia  was  included  under 
Argolis  (i^  KoptpBla  x^P^  fuUpa  odea  r^r  *Afryckr, 
Pans.  ii.  L  §  1). 

South  of  Cenchreae  the  Oneium  runs  out  into  tbe 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a  promontory  called  Cherao- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a  spot  called 
Rheitus  or  the  stream  is  a  bay  with  a  flat  shore, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  landed  in  b.c 
425,  intendmg  to  take  possession  of  the  mountain 
called  SoLTOEius  (XoX&yttos),  which  bad  been 
formeriy  seized  by  the  Dpc^  invaden  fior  the  pur- 
iigitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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pose  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  then  inhabitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thtic}'dides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Isthmns;  and  npon  it  there  stood 
the  village  of  Solygeia  (^Xi^ytia).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Merieti  and  Gdlat6hi  probably  be- 
longed to  Solygeia.  It  was  here  that  a  very  ancient 
vase  was  foand,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
(Clamcai  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Kicias  failed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  le^t  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A  battle  took  phioe  in  the 
bruken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interpobition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneium,  nutrched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  of 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nidas  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc  iv.  42,  full.;  Xokiyris 
\d^s,  Polyaen.  i.  89 ;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solygeius,  to  the  SE.,  was  a  harbour, 
called  Peiraxus  (flcipoMts),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidanrus.  In  this  harbour 
some  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  had  fled  hither  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  B.a  412. 
The  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a  small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Thnc 
Tiii.  10,  11.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frango-IAmidna  or  Porio  Franco;  and  the  small 
isUnd  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Ovrio-4dti,  or 
Ovrid-hutro,  Jews-Castle.  Ptolemy  (ill  16.  §  12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  this  part  of  the 
coast :  —  *t,irQiax>pos,  "Xwtipaiov  ittoop,  *A9i}yalwy 
Ai/ii{r,  Botmi^aKos  Xtfjfhw,  KryxP^ol  htUfttav,  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  "  Spiraenm  promontorium, 
portus  Anthedus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae." 
Botii  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus; 
but  the  promontory  Spciraeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  MQller  indeed  proposed  to  read  Speiraeus 
instead  of  Pdraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  this  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephanus  B.  («.r.  Ilcipcubs) 
read  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Ai^ive  nxnmtains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
btadia  from  the  capital  [Tkkba]  ;  and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  perhaps  place  Petra, 
tlie  residence  of  Eetion,  the  father  of  Cypselus. 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  small  plains  between  the 
Geraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Galf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
north-eastern  point  Of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiae  COKfuat,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380, 
X.  p.  409),  which  lay  opposite  Creuhis,  the  port  of 
Thcspiae,  in  Boeotia,  and  formed  abng  with  the 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
south-western  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
montory IIkkakum  (now  C.  St.  Nikolaot  or  Ms- 
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kmhdm),  of  which  we  shall  speak  f^irther  presently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyonian  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Pbraea 
(Ilcpafa,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.),  or  the  conntiy  beyond  the 
Isthmus.  The  possesnon  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mountains  a  supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  in  the  plains 
was  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotiaand  Phods  ran  across  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict.  The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pei- 
RAEUM  (ncfpcuor,  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §  1,  Affes,  ii. 
18),  now  called  Perackdra,  lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Heraenm  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-meationed  port  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  fionned  one  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tressef ,  intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  conntiy 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Megarians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oenob  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  5. 
§  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
whid)  is  marked  by  a  quadrangular  tower  above  tlie 
harbour  of  Skino  The  third  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  the  western  comer  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  Hbrabum,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Hera  Acraea 
(Strab.  viii  p.  380;  Xen.  HelL  iv.  6.  §5;  Plut. 
CUom.  20;  Liv.  iizii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  inland  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nikolaos,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a  temple  of  Po- 
sddon,  who  is  frequently  represented  by  SuNikolaos. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesikus  in  b.  c.  890,  when  he  took 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  the  Heraeum.  (Xen.  ffelL  iv. 
5.  §  1,  seq.jAges,  il  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentitms  certain  Therma  (t& 
Btpfid)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  {BelL  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Lutrdki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peracan  peninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Keiseti  in 
Griechenland,  p.  3.)  The  kke  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  tlie  Lace- 
daemonian mora  by  Iphicretes  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§  6.  seq.),  is  DOW  called  VuUagnUni.  It  is  a  sslt 
hike  surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  tlio  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curtius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Uke 
EscHATions  (*E<rxaTi«Tiy  Atuvi}).  Ooi^o,  the 
daughter  of  Megareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  tlie  murder  of  her  children,  in  coni>equence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Gorgopis.  (Etym. 
M.  t.  r.  *E(rxa,riATis;  Phavorin.  EcL  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Aesch.  Agam.  302.) 

Towards  tlie  Saronic  gulf  the  Geraneian  mountains 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  tlie  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  upon  the  coaht. 
The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Cromniyiin 
[Ckommyon],  and  the  name  Crommypjua  B-as  some- 
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times  ghren  to  t]i«  whole  country  between  Megan 
and  Schoeniu.  Between  Crommyoa  and  Schoenos 
«  as  the  village  of  Sidus.  [Sidus.]  To  the  east  of 
Orommjon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Scironian 
rocks,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latoos,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megaris  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  (i.  44.  §  10).  This  temple  must 
have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  Kineta,  a  little 
above  which  tho  road  leads  over  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megarn.     [Mkoaka.] 

The  best  modem  authorities  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Pelopotme/tiaca,  p.  392;  IJoblaye,  Re- 
cherchei,  &a,  p.  33,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pdoponneso$^ 
\'o\.  ii.  p.  514,  scq. 


COIN   OF  CORINTII. 

CORl'OLl  (Kopi(jAa,J)iony8.;  KopirfAAa,  Stcph. 
B. :  Eth.  KoptoKdyos^  Coriolanus),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city.  Pliny 
enumerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  tlie 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysins  represents  Tumus  Herdonius,  who  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  a  citizen  of  Corioli,  though 
Livy,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a  native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45*;  Liv.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Koman  history  it  had  fJEdlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yolscians,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Boman  consul  Postumus  Cominius  at 
the  same  time  with  Longuia  and  Pollusca,  b.  c.  493. 
It  LI  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
]>ionysiu8  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  iL  33 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  92—94 ;  Plut.  Coriol.  8  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  again  appears,  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longuia  and  Pollusca,  amon^  tlie  towns 
which,  according  to  the  l^endary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies,  (liv. 
ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true:  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  fate :  but  in  b.c.  443,  it  b  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  PUny  (i  c.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  udjomed  those  of 


*  The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  Kop^AAo, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a  mere  false  reading 
for  KDpi6\a  or  Kopt6x\a^  though  the  corraption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  cited  by  Steplianus  of  By- 
zantium under  this  form  (s.  r.  KoplWa.), 
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Ardea  and  Aricia.  Kibby  is  disposed  to  fix  it  on  a 
hill  called  MonU  Giove^  about  19  miles  from  "Rniw^ 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porto  dAmo 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called  ForUe  dl  Papa,  Tliis 
hill,  which  is  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
plain  of  a  ridge  that  descends  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings :  but  the  site 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  Monte  Oiove  as  "the  most 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  CorioH,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it."  The  identi- 
fication is,  however,  purely  conjectural  :  a  hill  near 
Uie  Otteria  di  Civtta^  4  miles  nearer  Antium,  sup- 
posed by  Nibby  to  be  tlie  site  of  Pollusca  [P*>i^ 
lusca],  would  be  at  least  as  plausible  a  position 
for  Corioli.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  180 — 184; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  p.  66.)  [E.  H.  B] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a  place 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Casteilum 
{Cassel)  to  Col(Miia  Agrippina  {Cologne),  between 
Aduatnca  (^Tonffem)  auiid  Juliacum  (Jtdiers).  The 
Autonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovalluni,  and  12  from  Coriox'alluin 
to  Juliacum.  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  the 
same,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortovallum  or 
Cortovallinm,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallnm  is  periiaps 
the  tme  name,  as  a  place  named  Corten  seems  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  Juliert,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L.] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallic  people,  not  mentioned  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Qmmper  was  called  Con- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  CoH- 
sopiti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  Bretagnf. 
Qtdmper  is  now  in  the  departnurt  of  Fmistere, 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Co- 
risopiti  were  a  snuUl  tribe  dependent  oo  the  Osismii 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (JB.  G,  iii.  9).        [G.  L.] 

CORITANI  (Coriiavi),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  ha\nng  Lindum  and  Rhage  {Lineoin 
and  Leicester),  for  their  towns.  [R.  G.  L.] 

COTUUM  (K6piop:  Eth,  Kop^ffios,  Steph.  B.: 
Kumd),  a  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a  temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Pans.  viii.  21.  §  4 ;  CicN.D. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (Ai^kt;  Kopricia),  As  there  is 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Paidiley  (TVov.  vol. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  432 ;  Sieber, 
T^etM,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phj- 
sical  feature,  fixes  the  position  near  the  snruUl  lake 
Kvma,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  edge  of  the 
plain  which  -  runs  along  the  shore  fix>m  Arm  fro  , 
eastward.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COniUS  (K6pios,  Marcian,  p.  20;  PtoL  vi.  8. 
§  4;  Coros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  §  4),  a  small  rirer 
of  Carmania,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  op- 
posite tlie  Island  Ooracta  (now  Keishm).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Shur  or  IHo  Rud,  [V.J 

CORMA  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  14),  a  small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  DioeU.  [V.] 

CCRMASA  or  CURMASA  (Kvpfiatra),  a  place 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  his 
maix:h  described  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15).  It  is  written 
Curmasa  in  PolyWus  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  gives  a 
road  from  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus  to  Perge  in  Pam- 
phylia.  But  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  154)  remarks 
that  "  although  the  direct  distance  (between  Ijio- 
diceia  and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  100  geog.  miles 
there  are  only  46  M.  P.  marked  in  the  Table:  nainclv, 
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34  between  Themisoniom  and  Cormasa,  and  12  from 
(^onnasa  to  Perge."  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  enumerates 
Cormasa  among  the  cities  of  Pisidia.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the  site 
of  Cormasa.  fG.  L.l 

CORNA'BIIorCORNATII.  1.  In  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  in  the  extreme  nortli- 
east  of  Scotland ;  consequently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caithnesi, 

2.  In  Xorth  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordovices  {North  Wales),  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  cf  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  [See 
Dkuna.]  [U.  G.  L.J 

CO'RNACUM  {KSpyoKoy),.  a  town  in  Lower 
I*annonia,  where,  according  to  the  Xutit.  Imper. 
^everal  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  243.)         [L.  S.] 

CORNEXIA  CASTRA.     [Castra.] 

CORNrCULUAI  {KopyiKoXos,  Dionys. ;  K<Jpw. 
KAor,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Kopvu(o\av6sj  Cornicttlanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  I^tiuni,  which  appears  to  have 
«>ecupied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  i-cmarkable 
«rroup  of  isolated  hills  thnt  rises  bgldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  about  3  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro  (Lucretilis  Mons). 
These  hills,  now  known  ns  the  JlfotUicelli.  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  XIontrs  Corniculani  (ra 
K6pytK\a  5/>€a,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  their  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  bite  of  Comiculum:  but  we  have  no  information 
from  ancient  writers  to  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.  Ctnuiculum  only  iijcures  in  Ronum  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  tlie 
latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Liv.  i. 
38 ;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Konians  as  a  captive.  (Liv.  i.  39;  Dionys.  iv.  1; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  628.)  At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  ''  I'risci  Latini.**  Dionysius 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  withstood 
a  long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
destroyed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a  period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Comi  (Kttpvoi),  who  are  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citizens  of  Comiculum. 
(Niebulir,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note  21.)  Floras  also  al- 
ludes to  Comiculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Republic  (i.  1 1.  §  6), 
though  the  passage  b  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  CtMrnicultmi,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.     (PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Corniculani  are  a  very  striking  feature 
of  the  Roman  Campogna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
so.  The  northernmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a  poor  vilbge  called  S.  Angelo  in  Ca- 
jwccia,  presents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  style  of  constraction, 
more  rescniblhig  the  carlittet  sjccimens  of  the  Cy- 
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clopean  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  class  io 
Latium.  (See  the  figure  in  Gell.  Top.  of  Rome^ 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sur  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  remains  of  Comiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modem  viUage  of  MonticelU,  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  tliis  hill  to  be  the  site 
of  Comiculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angelo  to  Medullia,  a  city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cor- 
niculum.  [Medulua.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  MonticeUi^  and  that  the  walls  9.iS.  An- 
gelo must  therefore  be  those  of  Comiculum.  {Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
327,  367 ;  Abeken,  M.  /.  p.  78.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CORNUS  (yi6pvoi,  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  7  ;  Comi,  Jtin. 
Ant.  p.  84),  a  city  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  called 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  tlie  isUind.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Roinaiis 
during  tlie  Second  Punic  War,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  Hampsicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.C.  215.  (Liv.  xxiii.  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inUnd 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  ishmd,  18  miles  from 
Bosa,  and  the  same  distance  from  Tharros.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  bite  of  the  e^^isting  rums, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Ilannu,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oristano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  paita 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walb  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  corns 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyudale  s  Sardinia, 
vol  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COROBI'LIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Durocortorom  (Reims)  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langres).  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortomm  is  DurocataUunum  (Chalons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  oki  road  from 
Chdlons  to  Langres  on  which  Corbeii  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Corbilium  ;  yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeii  to  Langres,  bat  tlie  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COKOC  (KopSx,  Iftid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Isidoras.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec  [V.] 

COROCONDAME  (KopoKovZ^n,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  Mehi,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  small  place  close  to  the  Bosponi*^ 
Cimmerius  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  monUis  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  Kuban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitia  (Strab.  /.  c),  which  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  MeU  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Perieg.  (550), 
Corocoudame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a  pe- 
nmsula  or  isbnd,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae- 
otis,  and  the  river.  [V.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  (Kop6iatiow  tucpov),  a 
promontory  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  tlie  straits  of 
the  Persiau  gulf.'    Mr.  Forster  fi:Lcs  it  at  Ras-el- 
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Had^  the  eastemmost  promoiitory  in  Arabia,  and 
follows  Bochart  in  ident^ing  the  name  with  that  of 
tlie  Joktanite  patriarch  Hadoram.  (^m&ta,  vol.i.  pp. 
1 40 — 142.)  Othera  find  Gorodamnm  in  Corroomb 
Poi$U,  immediately  north  of  MutcaL       [Q.  W.] 

COROMANIS  (Kopo/toylr  wtfXir),  a  town  of  the 
Abucaei,  on  the  Saoer  Sinoa,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  f^ulf.  Mr.  Forster  identifies  it  with 
"  the  town  of  Oraan  ffarbf  a  mart  of  commerce  on 
the  Persian  golf,  at  the  foot  of  the  baj  of  Koue't  or 
Dooat-al-Khutma,**  (.4raMa,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
ii.  p.213.)  [G.W.] 

CORO'NE  (Ko/K^:  Eth,  Kopwoc^f,  Strab.viii. 
p.  411;  Kofmp^^Sf  Kopwroici^f,  KopwFoibr,  Steph. 
B. :  PetaU<ihi)y  a  town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
tlio  western  side  of  the  Messenian  golf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  after  it,  the  Coronaean.  (Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7.)  *  According  to  Pansanias,  it  was  bnilt  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  coontiy, 
by  Epaminondas;  and  received  the  name  of  Coroneia 
because  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a  native  of  CkmMieia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  the  Messenians  into  that  of  Corone. 
According  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  viil  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coronbia.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  statue  of  Zens  Zoter,  as  at 
Mcssene ;  and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.     (Paus.  iv.  34.) 

Pansanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pamisus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Tomathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing b  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Lykddhno^  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  PeUdidM^  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  Ust  few  years  a  colony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  pUco  its  ancient 
name.  The  modem  town  of  KorSni^  however, 
which  is  situated  upon  a  promontory  some  distance 
south  of  PekUidhif  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.     [VAsink.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  bc^  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  the  fountain  PUtaniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  pUme  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisus.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apolto  Coiynthus, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  SL  EHas,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  vilhige  of  KatUlia, 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messene  on  the  following  day.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  reUtes  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  oo  hit  man:h  towards  Cokmis  (Plut. 
PkUapoem,  18) ;  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [Colohiobs.]    Corone  is  also 
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menttooed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  8>  (Leake. 
MoreOy  vol.  L  p.  439,  seq.;  Pelopcmme$iaoa^  p.  195, 
seq.;  BobUye,  JSeeAercAsf,  &c.,  p. Ill;  Cnrtins, 
PdoponmetOBj  vol.  il  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  (KopAp€ta:  Eth,  KopAwm,  Kofm- 
rc^),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  d^ved 
firom  leopchmi,  a  hill.  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a  height  dmt  Mt  HeUcoa 
(ix,  p.  41 1).  Its  terribuy  was  called  Kopmtttuucfi. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407, 411.)  The  town  stood  upon  an 
insuUted  hill  at  the  entnmce  of  a  valley  leading 
southwards  to  Mt  Hdioon,  the  principal  summit  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  From  thin 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  and  at 
its  foot  there  b  a  broad  phun  extending  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
side,  called  Coralius  or  Cuarius,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  named  Phalarus:  a  tributary  of  the  hitter 
was  the  Isomantns  or  Hoplias.  [See  above,  pp.  412, 
413.]  Coroneb  b  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thes- 
salians;  and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Coroneia 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  thb  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  m  the  pbin  in  front  ^ 
the  city  a  temple  of  Athena  Itonica,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  hlcewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  or 
Curalius,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cikkium.] 
In  thb  temple  was  heki  the  festival  of  the  Pani- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotiaiu. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ;  Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1.)  The  Thes- 
salian  origin  of  Coroneb  b  also  attested  by  Pan- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartus,  to  Athamas  and  hb  descendants,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  seq.). 

Coroneb  b  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
with  Haliartus.  (/Z.  il  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  the  pUin  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
under  Tohnides  were  defisated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  a  447,  in  consequence  of  whidi  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians  lost  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  for  some 
yean  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thuo.  L  1  la)  Tlie 
plam  of  Coroneb  was  also  the  scene  of  the  vkstory 
gahied  by  Agesibus  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  B.  c.  394.  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  3.  §  15,  soq. ; 
Pint  Affci.  1 7.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneb  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchus. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebans. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  PhiUp,  ii.  p.  69.)  Coroneia 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
then-  wan  with  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxviL 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  29,  xUi.  44,  67.) 

Paunanias  says  (ix.  34.  §  3)  that  the  nKwt  re- 
markable  objects  in  Coroneb  were  altars  of  Uennes 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  Uttle  bek>w  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  thoee  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coroneb  are 
very  rare.     The  one  annexed  b  a  hemidrachma. 
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"^vith  the  Boeotiiin  shield  on  one  dde,  and  on  the  other 
a  fbll-f«ced  mask  or  Gorgonian  head,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  247;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  seq. ;  Forchham- 
mer,  Helienika,  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  I-eake  at  TjetOnd,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434; 
Ptol.  ui.  13.  §  46 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  t».;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (rii  K6povTa :  Eth,  Kopotntvs:  near 
Pr6dhromo\  a  small  town  in  tlie  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  probably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Oeniadas.  J  At  a  mile  from  Prodhromo 
Iicake  discovered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  mins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Coronta.  (Thnc.  ii.  102;  Steph.  B.  #.©.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  514.) 

CORO^NUS  MONSCKapwi'iJj,?!©!. vi.2.  §  4.  vi.5. 
§  l,vi.9.§§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  moontains  which  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes,  M.  Jaso- 
ninm,  and  M.  Coronns  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Coroniis  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  mountains  between  Dam- 
ghan  and  Asterabad.  [V.] 

COROPISSUS  (KopoTurtrSs:  Eth,  KoporurcrfZf), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  is  Goropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadocians 
is  the  tract  between  the  village  Coropnssus  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareathyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappa- 
docians. The  dbtance  between  these  two  snoall 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  pi)ssages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
written  Garsanra,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
place  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  <^  Cappa- 
docia,  south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissus  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.     [G.L.] 

COROS.     [CoBitra;  Cyros  Pbbsidxs.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thradan  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
pialica  (KofwrioAuc^,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

CORRAGUM,  a  fortress  of  Blyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  o.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Gerunium  and  Orgessus. 
(Liv.  xxxl  27.) 

COTiSEAE.     [CoRAflsiAB.] 

CORSElA  (Kop<rc/a).  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
sometimes  included  in  Opuntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Mt. 
Khlomd  from  Cyrtones.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phodans,  along  with  Orcbomenus  and 
Coroneia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanius 
joined  the  sea.  Its  site  is  probably  represented  by 
the  village  Prothynd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Pans.  ix. 
24.  §  5;  Diod.  xvi.  68;  Dem.  de  FaU, Leg.  p.  385; 
called  Xopaia  by  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iL  p.  184 ;  Forchhammer,  HeUentJca, 
p.  179.) 

2.  Scylax  mentions  Kopo-foi  as  a  port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gtdf.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that 
there  was  a  second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  (*'  The- 
bis  quae  Corsicae  cc^ominatae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
nem,"  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modem  Khosia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  521.) 
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CORSI  (Kopcrm  or  Kop<roi,  Ptol.),  a  people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  mtist  have  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex« 
pressly  stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  NE.  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13 ;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  6 ;  Pans.  x.  17.  §  8.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CO'RSICA,  caUed  by  the  Greeks  CYRNUS 
(Kipvos:  Eth,  Kitpvios  and  Kvpvaios'.  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopiris  and  KopaUa; 
Dionys.  Per. ;  Strab. ;  Ptol.,  &c.:  the  Latin  Ethnio 
is  Corsus,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanus  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexius,  ap.  Eustath,  ad 
Dionpa.  Per.  4 ;  Strab.  iL  p.  123),  though  otlier 
authors  gave  it  only  the  rixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  17; 
Scylax,  §  113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles;  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  100  geo* 
graphical  (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodorns  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  AethaUa  or  Dva,  which  ia 
very  little  more  than  the  tmth;  the  former  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
loninm,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  Uke  a  great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Yada  Vola- 
terrana  is  corrwjtly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  ou  the  mainland.  (Plin.  I,  c; 
Strab.  V.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  stmimits  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  year;  their  sides  are  frirrowed  by  deep  torrents, 
and  intersected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theophrast. 
H.P,  V.  8.  §§  1,  2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  I  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  island  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  andent,  as  they  still  do  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Southern  Europe.  Theophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  **  shaggy  and  savage,"  from  the 
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vast  ftmts  wHh  which  it  was  corered  (IkurtTav  Koi 
&(nr9p  iiypu0u4rriv  if  SAy?,  L  o.).  Stnho  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  as 
"wilder  than  the  Tery  beasts"  (iyfu^tpot  drt- 
plMP^  y.  p.  224),  and  of  so  nntameable  a  cha- 
racter, that  when  thej  were  brought  to  Rome  as 
shives  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them, 
or  accustom  than  to  domestic  habits.  The  judg- 
ment of  Diodorus  on  this  point  is  man  fiivonrable. 
He  says  the  Corsican  sUtves  were  very  docile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civi- 
lised life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
justice.  (Diod.  V.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  island  in  A.  D.  41,  and  lived  there  eight  years 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  it, 
and  spwks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Cons,  ad 
Helv.  6.  §  4 ;  Anthol.  Lat  129, 130.)  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia;  the  low  grounds  on 
the  R.  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  the  scoui^  of 
nularia;  and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Ligurian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
Island  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extraction,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, and  the  Ligurians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  L  e.  8.)  Solinus,  however,  following  authors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a  Ligurian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  bbled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solm.  3.  §  3;  Eustath.  I  c; 
hidor.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  islaiid,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a  hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  city  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  b.o.  564. 
(Herod.  L  165;  Seneca,  l.e)  Twenty  years  later 
they  established  themselves  in  much  gnater  force, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  years  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [Aueria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
nnited  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Grtek 
origin),  and  eicacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy fell  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  in  b.  c.  259,  by  a  Ro- 
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man  fleet  under  L.  Sdi^o,  who  took  the  dty  of 
Aleria,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  for 
their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii  11;  Flor.  iL  2.  §  16; 
Liv.  Epit.  zvii. ;  Orell.  Inter.  552.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Coraicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  their 
neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  b.  a  231, 
C.  Papirius  Maso  is  said  to  have  efiectually  subdued 
them,  for  which  he  claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Epit  xx.;  Fast  Capit)  Yet 
long  afler  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imperfect 
nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  efiected  nothing  be- 
yond a  nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  <k  an 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xlii.  7,  21.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  under 
complete  subjection,  and  two  coloni.s  of  Roman  citi- 
zens were  established  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mariana 
by  Marius,  and  Aleria  by  SuUa.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ; 
Mel.  il  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Cant,  ad  Helv.  8.  §  2.) 
This  example,  however,  was  not  followed;  and  under 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  extend 
the  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  re- 
garded as  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  and 
plunder;  while  the  Roman  govemmv  from  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fastnesses,  and  carried 
off  a  nimiber  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  was  selected  as 
a  place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
Seneca  was  the  most  illustrious  example)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  history  cf 
this  period,  during  the  civil  wars  of  A.D.  69,  when  a 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  Dedmus  Pacarins  \» 
arouse  the  Corsicans  in  favour  of  '^tellius,  though 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otho.  (Tac. 
Hist  ii.  16.)  Under  the  Roman  Republic,  Corsica 
had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  Tadtns  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a  separate  Procurator,  but 
thw  was  probably  exceptional.  After  the  time  of 
Constantino,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separated, 
and  each  bad  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  of 
Praeses.  (Not  Dign.  ii.  pp.  6,  64 ;  P.  Diac  ii.  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Connca  foil  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Belisarius,  but  was  again  oonqnered  by  the  Goths 
under  Totila.  (Prooop.  B.  V.  iL  5,  B.  G.  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, and  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  centmy  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  bland  approaches, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  E. 
coast;  the  former  is  in  consequence  extremely  rugged, 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  affind  ex- 
cellent harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  by  the  difficulty  of  communicatioQ 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a  nearly  un- 
broken Une  for  a  distaoM  ^75  nSle^  firom  the 
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ndghbomfiood  of  BatHatoihe  Golf  of  Porto  Veechio ; 
but  near  iU  soathera  extremitj  this  also  is  indented 
bj  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  whicli,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portos  Sjncasanns  (now  Porto  Veechio)^ 
oonstitntes  a  haihoor  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Diod. 
Y.  8.)  The  central  mass  of  the  nurantain  chain, 
now  called  the  Monte  RoUmdo^  is  apparently  that 
which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Mons  Aoreos  (jh 
Xftwrovv  bpos).  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the 
Rhotanus  of  Ptolemj,  now  known  as  the  Tamgnano ; 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (Tov6\as  or  Tav6\as)y  now 
called  the  Goh.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  E., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  close  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  island  are.  of  inferior  magnitude;  of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Cirddius  (KtpK(5u>s),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
dem Ltotnone;  and  the  Locras,Ticarius,  andPitanns, 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
Hieros  or  Sa(#r  finvius  (^'Up6s  ir&rt^ios),  which  he 
places  on  the  R.  coast,  S.  of  Aloria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fmme  Orbo;  and  the  Valerius  {oSaXiputs  or 
OboX€pios\  described  by  him  as  entenng  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Ctgno^  which  flows  by 
S^Fwrewso. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
ancient  geography  of  Corsica,  gives  us  the  names  of 
a  number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but 
very  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a  few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  isbnd, 
now  called  Capo  Corto^  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
him  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  (^Upiiw  ftirpor);  and  the 
southern  extremity,  near  Bcmfado^  moff  be  that 
which  he  calls  Mariannm,  adjoining  which  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  {^MaptoMhw  Aicpop  leaH  xoKis). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  &  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates :  Tilox  Pr., 
the  Caesian  shore  (Kaurias  alytaXSs)^  the  Attian 
Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Casalns,  the  Prom,  of  Viriballum, 
the  Bhoetian  mountain,  the  Pnmu  of  Rhium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  QAfjifjuOiis  ofyioAits),  the  Portus  Titi- 
anus.  The  Portus  Syracusanns  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  island  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf 
of  Porto  Veechio,    (PtoL  iiL  2.  §§  3—6.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the 
island  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Strabo  nor  PHny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  whicL  the  native  population  was  doubt- 
less divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parts  of  the  island  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,  Charax,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapanes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con- 
tained thirty-three  **  dvitates,**  besides  the  two  Bo- 
man  colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

*  Mannert  and  Beichart  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
sign the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  but  the  entire  divergence  of  their  results  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a  list  of  nure  ooDJectures;  they  are  both  given 
by  Forbiger. 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  oontraxy,  gives  ns  the  fi^bwing  list: 
"  The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Mountain ;  then  fdlow  theTarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
by  the  Vanaceni;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cileboisii, 
then  the  Licnini,  Biacrini,  Oinni,  Simbri,  and  Coroa- 
ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  &  the  Snbasani  ^  (iii.  2. 
§  6).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scnrs  tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  tells  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  totDtu  in  the  interior,  aH  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  he 
pbu:es  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
sition depending  on  thobe  of  the  promcntories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
as  follows:  Urcinium  (06p#c/i'M»'),  Pauca  (Ilavira), 
Ficaria  (^urapta),  and  Mariannm,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Boman 
colonies  of  Albria  and  Mariana  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a  city  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Sjrracusanus.  The 
intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Favone,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ^iketviov  Ki/iiiv  of  Ptolemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
post  {Itm.  J  fit  p.  85;  Ptol.  iiL  2.  §  5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Bubra  and  Ahsta,  which  he 
places  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Centuria,  and 
CaneUite,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaea,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (v.  13)  a  Tynbe- 
nian  one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it*  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chie^ 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Bomans 
made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  B.  P.  ▼. 
8.  §  1.)  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  anoong  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Coisicans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a  punishment  for 
their  revolt  (Liv.  xlU.  7 ;  Diod.  v.  13 ;  Plin.  xxi. 
14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
a,  V,  K6f>M>s.)  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  had  a  bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  tbe  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
H.P,  iiL  16.  §  5;  Diod  i.c;  Virg.  EcL  ix.  30; 
Oyidy' Amor,  I  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  abundant,  though  the  fbraier  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xlL 
4.)  But  the  island  produced  little  com,  aiid  even 
raider  the  Boman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
(Senec  Cons,  ad  Beh.  9.  §  2;  Anthol  Lat  ISO.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polj^bius,  there  were 
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fouDd  abnndaiiee  of  foxes  and  rabbits,  bat  no  woWes, 
hares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  unknown,  bat 
tlie  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  {no6<rfjMp)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  onlj,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (PoL  xii.  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  n^lected  bj  the 
Romans ;  but  its  granite,  which  is  of  a  very  fine 
qualitj,  was  worked  for  ardiitectoral  parposes;  and 
the  Roman  qoarriei  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  BotUfaciOf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valeiy,  Voyage  en  Corae, 
chap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  (Kop<n^,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Gyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artazerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophun 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  OMijectured  by  Rennell  (^lUus- 
troHone  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p. 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  large 
ruins,  now  called  Era  or  IrscA,  which  were  ob- 
served  by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Rauwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenopbcm  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Itinerary.  Probably  Corbridge  in  Northum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynus,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosynos.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Harduin  and  Sillig  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynns 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
snnna  {Perigueux).  The  place  seems  to  be  Coutras^ 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(Krff>T«va,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Cortonensis  : 
Cortona)f  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  Inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9  miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenos. 
There  is  great  confusion  aboat  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  founded 
by  Dardanns,  called  it  Cortthus,  a  form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Aen, 
iii.  167—170,  vil  206—210,  &c;  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  of  a  Greek  tradition 
(MUUer,  Etrueker,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Corttma,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dicmysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  KoOopWa,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
for  KopSwyla"),  when  it  received  a  Rcxnan  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusioo  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
BO  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kpdrtev^  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  nse  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  *.  V.  Kp6ri»)V'^   Miiller,  /.  c.  pp.  268.  277.) 
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Polybias,  however  (tiL82),  writes  die  name  K»^ 
rd^owy  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  Toprv- 
vaietj  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycofrfiron  and  Theopompus, 
the  fotindi^oa  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  same  name. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  806;  Tbeopomp.  <9>.  Tzets,  ad  loc.) 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortona  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  con- 
federation. Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  that  it  waj 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  from 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Dionys.  i.  20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  PeUugic  city  only  Uiat  the  legend 
of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  prominent 
a  place  has  been  assigned  by  Virgil,  can  be  referred : 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connection,  and  may  be  considered  as  proving 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  marked  and  recognised  by  the  Greeks. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionyaios, 
who  refen  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  in  Thrace, 
the  statement  of  Herodotos  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod.  L  57 ; 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  question  com- 
pare Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  34,  note  89 ;  Mfiller,  Etrueker^ 
voL  i.  p.  94 — 98;  Lepsius,  Tyrrhenieche  Peiasger^ 
p.  18,  &C.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a  stronghold  and  centre 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etroria :  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanns  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20 ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  e. 
KpSrttw.)  There  are,  indeed,  drcumstancea  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dominion  d  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Rasena),  was  also 
extended  fh>m  Cortona,  or  its  neighbouriiood,  over  • 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  a 
confusion  between  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  Etruscans  proper  :  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  emanated  from 
the  same  quarter.    [Etburia.] 

Important  as  is  the  part  which  Cortona  bears  in 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  it  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confedention :  and  hence  in  B.O.  310  Livy  speaks 
of  Perusia,  Certona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  pmod 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  (^'ferme  capta 
Etmriae  populorum."  Li  v.  ix  37.)  They  on  this 
occcasion  obtained  a  peace  for  30  years,  which  was 
soon  broken ;  but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  again 
mentioned :  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at 
which  it  fell  under  the  subjection  of  Rcmie.  In  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (Pol.  iii.  82 ;  Liv.  xxii.  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  portion  of  the  ci^  itself  ren- 
dered it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obstacles 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swarms  of  inx'adere  having  swept  past  h, 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  impregnable 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Diooysdos 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a  Roman  colony 
not  long  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
this  must  be  referred  to  the  ^nQes  of  Sulla,  and  tliat 
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it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Etrujria,  which  he  repoopled 
after  his  devastation  of  that  country.  (Zunipt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  subeequentlj  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  -not  figure  in  the  lists  either  of 
Plinj  or  Ptdemj  as  a  colony.  Both  those  authors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  Etmria 
(Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  8 ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  48) :  but  this  is 
the  last  notice  <^  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
subsist  under  the  Boman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inscr.  Etr. 
Tol.  IL  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  though  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  history  tiU  the  13th  century. 

The  modem  city  of  Gortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  termed  a  mountain,  and  ex- 
tending from  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
ftcing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hill.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  circumference;  the  circuit  of  its  walk  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a  considerably  wider  space. 
"They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  idmoet  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Fiesole."  . . .  '*  The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masonry  at  Gortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a  fragment 
120  fck  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2|  to  5  feet  in  height, 
and  from  6  or  7  feet  or  11  and  12  in  length ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth."  The  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed  is  a  grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fiesole,  (Deonis,  EtruHOf 
voL  ii.  p.  436.)  A  few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
consbnction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  dty :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Roman  building.  Outside  -the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  curious  monument  called  the 
TaneUa  di  PUagora  (from  the  confrision  commonly 
made  between  Gortona  and  Grotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  sbibs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  //  Mehne^  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Caimuacia^  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
oovered  at  Gortona,  and  are  presenred  m  the  Musermi 
there  :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etruscan  art  (Dennis,  ^  c  p.  442 :  who  has  given 
a  full  account  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 
at  Gortona.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GORTORIAGUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Cortoriaoenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Gortoriacenses 
imply  a  place  Gortoriacum,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Gurtricnm,  and  is  now  Courtrcd,  in  the  Bel- 
gian piovinoe  of  West  Flanders.    In  the  Gapitu- 
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laries  of  Gharles  the  Bold,  a.  d.  853,  the  Pagua 
Curtridsus  is  menticxied  between  "Adertisus  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  CourtrM  is  Cor- 
tryk,    (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^.)  [G.  L.] 

GOBTUOSA,  a  town  of  Etmria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  dty,  as 
well  as  Gontenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.        [E.  H.  B.] 

GORY  (K«pw,  Ptol.  vii.  1,  §  96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Ai^aricus,  at  the 
southem  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
he  describes  elsenrhere  (viL  1.  §  1 1)  as  a  promontory : 
K«pv  Hucpov  rh  KoL  KaWtyUoif,  —  implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Galligicum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Bamiteram  or  Eamanam  JTor.  [Golchi;  Go- 
us.]  [Y.] 

GORYBANTIUM.    [Hamaxitus.] 

GORYBISSA.     rScEPsis.! 

GORY'GIUM.    [Delphi.] 

GO'RYGUS(K^pvicos:  EA,K»pvKm,Ki»pviaii' 
rris),  1.  In  Lyda,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  betwen  Olympus  (DeRktath)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Stnibo,  who  speaks  of 
the  KiipvKos  odyu^s^on  the  coast  of  Lyda  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tckiralif, 
(Beaufort,  Kanxmama,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Gilicia  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Gape  Gorycus 
is  now  Korghoz^  plainly  a  oorrupUoi  of  the  ancient 
name.  After  menti(Hiing  the  Galycadnns,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a  rock  called  Poedle;  then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Ake- 
muricm]  ;  then  the  island  Grambusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Gorycus,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corydan  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  dlfiScult  to  select  a  point  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Galycadnns  he  found  "  two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghos  KaLkr(castieB); 
the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ranis  of  an  ancient  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a  small  island  dose  to  the 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  littie  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabo's  Grambusa,  and  that  Gape  Gorycus 
is  periiaps  a  small  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  dty  extend.  {Karamama^  p.  240, 
&c)  Leake  supposes  the  isLmd  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory;  and  the  casUe  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Gorycus,  a  town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  Gorycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiiL  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stephanus  («.  v.  Kfl^pvicos). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainhmd  contain 
many  pieces  of  odumni;  and  "  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortress 
about  a  hundred  yards  across  the  bay."  (Beaufort) 
The  walls  of  the  andent  city  may  still  betrnced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  suffident  remains  to  in^te  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot  There  are  coins  of 
Gorycus. 

In  the  Gorydan  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(safiron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a  considerable  height ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
unefen  and  genenlly  rocky,  aoi  it  is  filled  with 
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shrafas,  both  eTm^green  and  cultivated;  in  some  parts 
the  laffinon  is  cultivated :  there  is  also  a  cave  here 
which  contains  a  large  source,  which  pours  forth  a 
river  of  pure,  pellucid  water,  but  it  immediatelj  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  underground  enters  the 
sea :  they  call  it  the  Bitter  Water.  Mela  has  a  long 
description  of  the  same  place,  apparently  from  the 
same  authority  that  Strabo  followed,  but  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  is  probably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Corycus,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined  by  any  modem  traveller.  If 
MeU  saw  the  place  himself,  he  has  more  imaginatioa 
than  most  geographers. 

This  plMO  is  famed  in  mythical  story.  It  is  the 
Cilician  cave  of  Pindar  (/y&.  L  81),  and  of  Aes- 
chylus iPram.  VincL  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
Typhon  or  Typhoeus.    (MeU,  I  13.) 
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3.  In  Lydia  (Thuc  viii.  14,33,34;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
44),  a  lof^y  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Erythrae  is  situated.  Gasystes,  a 
port,  was  at  the  base  of  Coiycus,  which  is  now  Ko- 
raka  or  Kurko,  This  bold  headland,  called  the 
Goryceon  Promontorium  (Plin.  v.  29),  looks  to- 
waids  SamoB,  and  forms  the  western  point  of  the 
bay  on  which  Teos  is  situated.  This  appears  to  be 
the  place  which  Thucydides  calls  Gorycus,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae;  and  this  supposition  agrees 
with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  described  in  viii.  34. 
It  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Romans  and  Eumenes,  though 
Liyy  calls  it  a  promontory  of  the  Teii.  This  rugged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people,  called 
Gorycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a  systematio 
manner,  by  keeping  spies  in  the  various  ports,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  had  in  their  ships,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
the  sea  and  robbed  them.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
which  Strabo  mentions  (p.  644 ;  comp.  Steph.  B., 
s.  V.  K^vKos,  who  quotes  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus, 
and  cites  the  passage  of  Strabo).    [Gastbtes.] 

4.  In  Pamphylia  near  Attaleia.  [Attaleia,  p. 
821,  a.]  [G.  L.] 

GORYCUS  (Ki6puKos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §"2  :  Gra- 
5^),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Grete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  appears  as  Gimarus  (Kiftapos^  z.  p.  474). 
Elsewhere  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  states  that  Gorycus 
was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to  the  several 
ports  of  Peloponnesus  were  measured:  as  Grabusa 
ends  in  two  projecting  points,  it  is  probable  that  the 
W.  point  was  called  Cimaros,  the  £.  Gorycus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  islands  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  called  Gorycae,  and  that  part  of 
the  mass  of  rode  which  forms  this  pomt  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Gorycus.  Ptolemy  (I,  c.)  mentions 
a  city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  mentions  a  Gorycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Gretan  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  island 
in  A.  D.  1415,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Gomelius, 
Creta  Sacra,  vd.  i.  p.  87 ;  Pashley,  Truo.  voL  ii. 
p.  74;  Uoeck,  KrUa,  voL  I  p.  377.)        [E.B.J.] 
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GORYDALLA(Kop<J5oAXo:  Eik.  KopuJoXAffeX 
a  city  of  the  Rhodii,  according  to  Hecataeus,  quoted 
by  Stephanus  («.  v.).  But  it  was  not  in  Rhodes,  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Rhodian  poesessioos  in  the  Peraea 
[Gama].  (Plin.  V.  25 ;  Ptd.  v.  3.)  The  Table 
marks  Gorydalla  (^CoridaUo)  on  the  road  from  Ph»- 
selis,  in  Lyda,  to  Patara,  and  makes  the  distance 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  25) 
pUoes  Gorydalla  in  the  mterior  of  Lyda,  and  Pto- 
lemy mentions  it  with  Sagalassus,  Rhodia,  Phellns, 
Myra,  and  other  pbces,  as  about  Mons  Massicytos. 
There  are  coins  of  Gorydalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Kopv8aXA€wr.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  this  place  should  be  looked  for.  The 
present  site  is  a  village  called  HadgtveUoy  on  the 
east  side  of  a  small  stream,  about  16  miles,  direct 
dittance,  south-west  of  Phaselis.  (Sporatt  and  Forbes, 
Zfcio,  voL  L  p.  164.)  There  vras  discovered,  in  an 
old  wall,  "  a  squared  block,  with  its  inscribed  &ce 
turned  towards  the  stones,  on  which,  in  beautifuU j 
preserved  letters,  was  the  name  of  the  dty — Gory- 
dalla." There  are  at  Gorydalla  the  remains  of  a 
small  theatre,  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  massive 
Hellenic  wall.  The  inscription  copied  firom  GorydallA 
(vol.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus; and  it  shows  that  Gorydalla  had  the  usual 
Greek  constitution,  a  senate  and  a  popular  body. 
Pliny  mentions  Gagae,  Gorydalla,  and  Rhodiopolis, 
in  this  order;  and  Rhodiopolis  was  found  by  Spratt 
and  Forbes  near  GorydaUa.  [G.  L.] 

GORYDALLUS.     [Attica,  p.  325.] 

GORYLEIUM  (KapCXciov:  Eth.  KopvXcMi/s), 
according  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  a  noted  Come  in 
Paphlagonia,  so  called  from  a  king  Goryks.  It  does 
not  appear  what  is  the  authority  of  Stej^ianus. 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §  2)  mentions  Gorylas  as  the 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  time  when  he  passed 
through  the  country.  [G.  I*") 

GORYNE.    [Ertthbak.] 

GORYPHANTA,  a  town  m  Bithynia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32)  as  a  place  that  once  existed.  [G.L.] 

GORYPHANTIS  (Kofwipayrls:  Eth.  Coiyphan- 
tenus),  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Mytilenaeans, 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  and  north 
of  Atameus.  Pliny  (v.  SO)  names  it  Goiyphas.  It 
is  evidentiy  the  same  place  which  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Gori&nio,  between  Adramyt- 
tium  and  Elatia,  —  whatever  Elatia  may  mean. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mentions  Goryphantis  and  Heradea, 
and  "after  them,  Attea."  [Attka.]  The  next  place 
in  the  Table  to  Elatia  is  Attalia.  The  oysters  of  Go- 
ryphas  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (zxziL  6).     [G.L.] 

GORYPHASIUM.    [Pylus.] 

GORYTHEIS.     [Tkoba.] 

GOS  (Kms,  K6as;  Gos,  P.  Mela;  Goos,  Liv.,  Tac., 
Gea,  Plin.:  Eth,  Kuos  (Koirris  in  modem  Greek): 
Stanko,  or  SUmchio,  a  corruption  of  is  r&v  K«),  an 
island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  **  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  that  beautiful  chain,  which  covers  the  western  shore 
of  Asia  Minor."  One  of  its  earlier  names  was  Meropia 
(Thuc.  viii.  41),  another  was  Nymphaea  (Plin.  y. 
31.  s.  36).  It  appeare  finom  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Roes,  that  it  was  called  Lango  in  the  time 
of  the  Knights.  Its  situation  is  nearly  opposite  the 
gulf  of  Halicamassus,  and  it  is  separated  by  a  nai^ 
row  strait  from  Gnidus  and  the  Triopian  promontory. 
Its  length  lies  N£.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  the  names 
of  three  promontaries,  Scandarium  on  the  NE., 
Lacter  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  HaliSama  near 
it),  and  Drecanon  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  Sto- 
nudimne).  Its  prindpal  dtXy-4)earing  the  name  of 
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the  idand,  was  near  tlie  first  of  these  promontories, 
in  lat.  36°  53'  and  long.  27°  17'.  The  circuin- 
fierenoe  of  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (ziy.  p. 
657),  was  550  stadia,  and  acc<Mrding  to  Plinj  (l.  c) 
100  Roman  miles;  but  neither  of  thetie  dimensions 
is  correct:  the  tme  circumference  is  about  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  length  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cos  to  the  neighbouring  coast  and  isUnds 
is  vividly  illustrated  bj  such  voyages  as  those  which 
are  described  in  Liv.  zxxvii.  16;  Lucan.  viii.  244 — 
250;  Act.  Apott,  xz.  xzi 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cos  with  a  migration  from  Epidaurus  ;  and  the 
common  worship  dt  Aesculapius  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a  link  between  the  two  down  to  a  late  period. 
(I'Aus,  ui.  23.  §  4 ;  Mtiller,  Dor,  bk.  i.  ch.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
against  the  Carians.  (71  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
approach  the  period  of  distinct  history,  the  city  of 
Cue  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis, 
whose  sanctuaiy  was  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
(Herod.  L  144.)  Under  the  Athenian  rule  it  had 
110  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiades  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108)  In  subsequent  times  it  shared  the  general 
fiUe  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  For  its 
relations  with  Rhodes  in  the  wars  against  Antiochos 
and  the  Romans,  see  Polyb.  zzz.  7 ;  and  Livy,  /.  e. 
The  emperor  Clandias  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  zii.  61),  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  had  been  de- 
stoyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Pans.  viii.  43).  The 
ancient  constitution  of  the  ishuid  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its  continuance  are 
observed  m  an  inscription  as  late  as  Vespasian.  It 
was  illustrious  as  the  birthpUice  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos  (Theoc  zvii.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apelles, 
and  the  physician  Hippocrates.  An  interesting  in- 
scription (BSckh,  Mo.  2502)  associates  it  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  whose  father  had  conferred  many  fa* 
vours  on  Cos,  as  we  learn  fixun  Josephus  {B,  J, 
L21.  §  ll> 

The  present  mized  population  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  amounts  to  about  8000.  The  island  still 
gives  proof  of  the  natural  productiveness  which  was 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  for  its  ointment  and  purple  dye,  but  especially 
for  its  wines  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4, 29;  Pers.  Sat  v.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  *^  Coae 
vestes."  (Tibull.  ii.  3.  53 ;  Propert.  i.  2.)  The 
island  is. generally  mountainous,  especially  on  the 
south  and  west :  but  there  is  a  large  tract  of  level 
and  fruitful  ground  towards  the  north  and  east. 

The  most  ancient  capital  was  called  Astypalaea, 
tlie  position  of  which  is  eztremely  doubtful.  The 
city  of  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  times.  An 
unhealthy  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modem  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Close  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Christian  travellers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walls  are  some  elabo- 
rate sculptures,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
the  Aslepieium  or  temple  of  Aesculapius.  This  sanc- 
tuary was  anciently  the  object  of  greatest  mterest  in 
the  island.  A  school  of  i^ysicians  was  attached  to 
it,  and  its  great  collection  of  votive  models  made  it 
almost  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  standing  in  a  suburb 
of  the  town:  but  the  site  has  not  been  yet  posi- 
tively identified. 

Au  accoont  of  Cos  will  be  found  in  Clarke's  7Va- 
«di,  voL  ii  pt  i.  pp.  196 — 213,  and  vol  ii.  pt  ii. 
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pp.  32 1 — 333.  But  the  best  description  is  in  RosS| 
Aeiaen  nach  Kos,  BaUcamtusat^  u.  $.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  JUisen  aufden  Griech.  /n- 
»eln  should  be  compared,  voL  ii.  pp.  86 — 92,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126 — 139.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  isUind 
by  Kiister  (De  Co  Inmda,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very 
useful  paper  on  tlie  subject  by  CoL  Le»ke  (in  the 
Trans,  of  tht  Royal  Soc,  o/LiUraiure,  vol.  i.,  se- 
cond series).  Both  Leake  and  Ross  give  a  map  of 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  recent  survey:  but  for  full 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  should  be  con- 
sulted. Of  these,  No.  1604  ezbibits  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  relation  to  the 
opposite  coast;  Na  1550  shows  the  town  in  detail, 
with  a  view  of  it  from  the  anchorage;  and  No.  1898 
gives  a  general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  charts  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  Purdy*s  SaUing Directory^'^  114.  [ J.S.H.] 


COIN  or  006. 

COSA  or  COSSA.  1.  (KAr<roi,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eih, 
Cosanus:  Anaedoma)  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portus  Herculis  and  Gra- 
viscae;  immediately  adjoining  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  the  Monte  Ar^ 
gentaro  with  the  main  land.  [Aroemtamus 
Moire.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen.  z.  167) 
among  the  cities  supposed  to  have  furnished  auzilia- 
ries  to  Aeneas  against  Mezentius,  but  this  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  its  having  been  in  very  early 
times  a  place  of  consideration:  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dependency  of  Vdci,  firom 
which  it  was  only  20  miles  distant  (Cosa  Volden- 
tium,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8) ;  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  lieen  an  independent  city: 
indeed  its  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
in  B.C.  273,  when  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
there  (Liv.  Epit.  ziv.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  by  Madvig  and  Momm- 
sen  as  referring  to  Cosa  in  Lucania  (bee  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  always  an  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  the 
Roman  colony  to  the  Etruscan  Cosa.  As  the  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Vdcientes  only  seven  yean 
before  (Fast  Capit.),  it  was  natural  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  by  planting  a  cokmy  in  theur  territory. 
(Madvig,  de  CoUm.  p.  298  ;  Mommsen,  Rom. 
Mumwegen,  p.  232  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonies  whi6h  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  required  quota  of  supplies  (liv.  zzvii 
10);  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  suffered 
severely  firom  the  war,  so  that  in  B.C.  199  we  find 
the  Cosani  petitioning  for  a  reinforcement  of  colomsts. 
Their  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  granted 
three  yean  afterwards,  when  1000  new  adooigis 
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«rere  settled  tliere.  (Id.  xxxii.  %  xxziii.  24.)  The 
chief  importance  of  Cosa  was  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  Portns  Coeanos,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  readj  communication  with  the 
isUnds  of  Ilva,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxii.  11, 
zxx.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidus  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  bj  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  B.C.  78.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  B.a  49,  Doraitius  as»embled  a 
small  force  and  a  squadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  occnpjMassilla.  (Caes.  B.  C  i.  34;  Cic.a^il  Att.ix, 
6,  9.)  The  town  oif  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
ruins,  and  relates  a  ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment.  (THn.  I  285—290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Aiuedonia^  now  given 
to  its  mins,  is  uncertain. 

The  remams  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a  very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  height  above  the  bay,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  (v.  p^225).  A  steep  ascent  of  above 
a  mile  leads  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal  blocks  of  hard  limestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety:  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
senting a  marked  approximation  to  a  horizontjil  aad 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a  continuous  chai{i  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  city.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latinm:  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensls.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenuously  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  li. 
pp.  269 — 289 ;  Micali,  Autichi  PopoU  lialiam^  vol. 
i  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  tlte  space 
enclosed  witlun  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a  very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  AureHa,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  {Ituk  AnL  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  is  clear  that  the  high  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  gives  the  name  of  Succosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  station  or  Mut&tio  at 
the  foot  of  it  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  Livy  Portus 
Cosanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  hj 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Partus  Herculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcoU:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  snoulder  of  tlae 
HooB  Argentarius,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
territory  of  Cosa.  Hence  it  is  termed  by  Tacitus 
**  Cosa,  a  pnnnontory  of  Etruria**  (^tui.  ii.),  wh^« 
he  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Monte  Argmtaro, 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  **Co6a  in  agro  Thnrino"  {B.C.  iiL  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleius,  however,  refers  the  same 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpmi  (ii.  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurring 
"  juxta  ca.'^tellum  Carissannm'*  (ii.  56),  for  which 
SUlig  would  read  Compsanum.  But  the  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
reject  it:  the  Coua  there  menti(xied  would  ap{«ar, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  a  mere 
Castellum  in  the  territ<Mry  of  Thurii,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  R(Hnan  cdooy  of 
B.a  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read 
in  Pliny  '  Cossanum'  or  *  Cassanum*  for  *  Carisaa^ 
num,'  and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modern  town  of  CoMOfio,  near  which  is  a  place 
called  Cwita,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  dtj  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1205;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanus  of  Byzantiam 
cites  from  Hecataeus  a  city  of  Cossa  (K^trira),  aa 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro- 
bably  be  identical  with  the  preceding.      [£.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  pU^  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Tokwa  {Toulomt)  to  Divona  (Co* 
hor$).  The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  marked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
is  Co$  or  Coz, — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  river 
Aveirott^  which  flows  into  the  Tom,  a  branch  of  the 
Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

COSCPNIA  (tA  Ko(TKma)  or  CO'SCINUS  (Plin. 
V.  29),  a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthosia  as  considerable  places  (iro- 
TOifc^tti),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (pu  587)  he 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Coscinia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  that  a  traveller  must  cross  it  mimy  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  234),  **  if  Alabanda  was  at  Arabuaar^ 
Tthina^  where  Pococke  found  considerable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  oi  Coscinia,  and  its  modem  name 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  ancient."  [G.  L.3 

COSEDIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  in  the  couutty  of 
the  UnellL  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  a  road 
from  Alanna  (Aiecmme)  to  Condate  (Rennes).  The 
Table  gives  a  route  from  Coriallum  (Cherbourff') 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anville  discusses  the  site  of  Cosedia 
without  determining  its  position,  for  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographers  take 
Cosedia  to  be  Za  CousmUre  ;  and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  L.] 

COSETA'NI  (Ko^ruTcwof,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  17;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cositani,  Inscn  ap.  Gniter,  p.  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  along  the 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus  {Ehro)  north* 
ward?  to  the  Lalbtakl  Their  territory,  called 
Cosetania  or  Cossetania,  contained  the  capital  city 
Tarracx)  and  the  river  Subur.  [P.  S.] 

COSSA  (K6<T<ra  or  K««ro,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  65), 
a  town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  place 
famous  for  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  Cottag 
on  the  river  ZesuL  [V.J 
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COSSAEI  (KoinraToi),  a  warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
a  mountainous  ^strict  called  Goesaea  (Ko<r(raia), 
on  the  borders  of  Susiana  to  the  S.,  and  of  Media 
Magna  to  the  N.  They  were  a  hill  tribe,  and  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  land  was 
sterile  and  unproductive,  and  they  lived  the  life  of 
rubbers.  Strabo  (xL  p.  744)  speaks  of  them  as  con- 
stantly at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  testifies  to 
their  power  when  he  says  that  they  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elymaei  in  a  war  against  the 
people  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Alexander  led  his 
fbroBS  against  them  and  subdued  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  (Diod.  xviL  111.)  The  Persian  kings  had 
never  been  able  to  reduce  them,  but  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a  tribute,  when  they  moved 
their  court  annually  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
pass  then*  winter  at  the  latter  place.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Bakhtiari  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mountains  which  they  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
some  variety  in  the  orthography  of  their  name  in 
ancient  authors.  Pliny  (vL  27.  s.  31)  calls  them 
Cussii,  and  in  some  places  they  are  apparently 
confounded  with  the  Cissii.  It  is  possible  that 
th<*ir  name  may  be  connected  with  the  modem 
Khmistdn.  [V.] 

COSSINI  (Ki^criroi).  According  to  a  fingment 
of  Artemidorus,  cited  by  Stephanus  («.  v.  'Xl<rr(. 
eov§s),  the  Ostiones  were  a  people  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  who  were  also  called  Co8»ini  by  Artemidorus, 
but  Ostiaei  by  Pytheas.  It  seems  probable,  that 
these  Ostiones  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Osismii  of  Caesar. 
(B.  G.  ii.  34.)  Walckenaer,  who  is  ingenious  on 
such  obscure  names,  does  not  admit  that  these  Cos- 
sini  are  the  same  as  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  assumes 
them  to  be  a  neighbouring  tribe  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne.  There  is  a  place  Coetnou  or 
Couetnou  near  Bre^,  [G.  L.] 

COSSINITES  {KoatrivlTfjt),  a  Thradan  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  of  Gonsintus,  and  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Aegean.  (Aelian,  H,  A.  xv.  25; 
Itin.Antp.321.)  [L.S.] 

GOSSIO  or  GOSSIUM  (K6ff(nov\  a  town  of  the 
Vasates,  a  people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garumna,  above 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  The  Vasates  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7),  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  (B.  0.  iiL  27),  an 
Aquitanian  people,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
also  perhaps  the  Basabocates  of  Pliny  (iv.  19), 
unless  the  name  indicates  two  conterminous  peoples. 
The  latter  part  of  Pliny's  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
and  the  former  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Cossio,  which  is  Bazas,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  diocese  of  Bagas  probably 
corresponds  to  the  territory  of  the  Vasates.  Walcke- 
naer {Geogr.  fc^  vol.  L  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  ss 
the  Garonne  cuts  this  diocese  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part  was  the  country  of  the  Vasates,  and 
the  northem  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne  was  the  country  of  the  Vocates. 

In  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Cossio,  named  ''Civitas 
Vasatas,"  b  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Nar- 
bortne,  and  37  ^  M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  name 
Vasates  occurs  in  Ausonius  (Id.  ii.  4),  who  says  that 
bis  family  was  from  this  place,  though  settled  at 
Burdigala.  In  another  passage  (ParenL  xxiv.  8), 
he  speaks  of  **  Cossio  Vasatum.*^  Amroianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xv.  11)  has  the  name  Vasatae.  Baza*  is 
in  a  dry  sandy  country.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
place  by  Sidonius  Apoll.  (Lib.  viii.  Ep.l 2).      [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  (Koaa6aifos^  Arrian.  Indie.  4), 
one  of  the  many  tribotariea  of  the  Ganges,  re- 
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corded  by  Arrian.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
which  Pliny  (vi.  18.  s.  22)  calls  Cossoagus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Cosa.  [V.] 

COSSURA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  (K<<«r. 
trovpa,  Strabw ;  K^crvpo,  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  37 ;  Kt^v- 
pos,  ScyL  p.  50.  §  110:  Eth.  Cossurensis :  Pan- 
teilarid),  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Sicily,  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  iL  p.  123;  Plm.'iiL  8.  s.  14;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  §  18.)  Scylax,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned,  says  it  was  one  day's  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontory  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckons 
it  about  88  miles  from  Lilybaeum,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277) :  but  in  another  passage  (xvii.  p.  834)  he 
describes  it  as  directly  opposite  to  Selinus  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  distant  from  thence  about  600 
stadia,  which  is  almost  exactly  correct  Its  real 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  does  not, 
however,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  was  150  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference,—  but  this  is  much  below  the  tmth: 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  is  about  30  miles  in 
drcuit  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  a  barren  island,*  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melita 
(FcuL  iii.  567),  and  Silius  Italicus  calls  it  **parva 
Cossyra"  (xiv.  272).  It  naturally  fell  in  early 
tiroes  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  :  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Ae- 
milius  and  Ser.  Fulvius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  a 
conquest  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
though  the  Carthaginians  recovered  possession  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar.  viii.  14 ;  Fast  Capit) 
The  island  of  PanteUaria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  in- 
liabitants:  it  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smytii's  SicUy,  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  COSSURA. 

COSTOBOCI  (Vioi(rro€S>Koi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  S  21 ; 
KmttoI/^wicoi,  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12  ;  Costobocci, 
Plin.  vi.  7 ;  Costobocae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  42 ; 
Costoboci,  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin,  c.  22),  a  people  of 
Dacia,  probably  belonging  to  the  Wendish  stock 
(Schafiurik,  Slaoische  Alterthum,  vol.  L  p.  122). 
Their  position  has  been  sought  in  the  district  of 
Tschemigow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COTES  PROM.     [Ampelusia.] 

COTHON.     [Cakthago.J 

COTIAEUM  (KoruUwy:  Eth,  Korioc^s:  Ku- 
tahiyah).  The  name  is  written  Cotyaeuro  (Ko- 
Tvdftov)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  576),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  Konatcty, 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  from  Dorylaeum  (Eski- 
Shehr)  to  Philadelphia  (ill/a^6Ae^),  and  in  Phry< 
gia  Epictetus,  according  to  Strabo.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32).  KuLah^foh  ir^a^^cooaiderablo 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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town,  on  a  riyer  which  some  geographers  take  to  be 
the  Tbymbriu.  Cotiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Asdepiades,  a  very  learned 
grammarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  KfUak^ah,  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Cocleo.  [G.  L.] 

CCXTINAE  (a/  Kon-fvoi),  a  town  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  fiunoos  for  its  mines  of  copper  raixt  with 
gold,  laj  somewhere  in  the  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  vallej  of  the  Baetis  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iiL 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
coDJectore  of  Vossins  (ad  MeL  iiL  1),  identifying  it 
with  Olbastbum.  [P.  S.] 

COTINUSSA.    [Gades.] 

COTTABANI  (Karro^yoi),  a  peoide  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Omanitae,  the  modem  Omdn^  ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  the  .<l«a6t^  at  the  entnuooe 
to  the  Persian  gulf.  (Pbd.  tu  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred bj  Forster  to  the  Bmi-KahUmt  or  Joctanite 
fiunil J  of  Arabs,  the  classical  name  being  merelj  an 
inTeiBion  of  their  well-known  natiTe  appellation. 
(Arahiaf  toL  L  p.  IxxvL,  voL  iL  p.  154.)      [G.  W.] 

COTTAEOBWGA.    [VKTrowKS.] 

COTTIAE  ALPES.     [Alpbs,  p.  107.] 

COTTIARA  (Kmruipa,  PljoLvii.  1.  §  9),  the 
chief  citj,  according  to  Ptolemj,  of  the  Aei,  a  tribe 
who-  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Huidostan.  It  is  probaUj  the  same  place  which 
IS  mentioned  byPlinj  (vi  23. 26)  under  the  names  of 
Cottona  or  Cottonara,  and  from  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Peripku  (p.  32).  It  has  bMn  supposed  hj  some 
to  be  represented  now  hj  Cochin^  Calicai,  or  Trei- 
vancore;  on  the  whole,  Coohm  is  probably  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (PtoL  m  3.  §  3;  Mardan.  p.  30), 
a  river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ;  hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo^  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kiang^ 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  th»  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  Uie  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.    This  seems  the  best  suggestiain.       [V.] 

COTTONA.      [COTTIARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (KotvAcuov),  a  mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschm.  in  Ctetiph.  p.  480;  StepL  B.  s,vJ) 

COTrLIXJS.     [Phioalea.] 

COTYLUS.     [Ida.] 

COTYOTIA  (ri  Kor^ovpa:  Eth.  Korweptrris, 
Steph.  B.  9.  V,)  and  COTYORUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Pontus.  According  to  Xenophon  (Anab,  ▼.  5.  §  4), 
a  colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  TibaienL  The  phu»  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  543), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  corrupt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a  village, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Fhar- 
nada  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
from  it  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthius 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  (Retearches,  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
says:  *'  Cotyora  perhape  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou^ 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  nx^  are  stall  visible."  But  he  remarks  that 
some  writers  suppose  that  Cotyon  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Penhemakj  ^  which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  Ordom,  and  its  distanoe  from  the  nits 
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Melanthius  agrees  better  with  the  60  stadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Periplns,  than  the  site  of 
Ordou.''  [G.L] 

COTYBTA  (Kor^pra:  Eth,  Korvpmuos),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  Malea, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  along 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Cythera.    (Thuc  iv.  56;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

CRAGUS  (Kf>c(70si  Eth,  Kpdrytos),  a  moon- 
tamous  tract  in  Lycia.  Strabo  (p.  665),  whose  de- 
scription proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
nuntoiy  Tebnissus,  mentions  Anticragus,  on  which 
is  Carmylessus  [Cajuctiassus],  and  tben  Cragus, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
and  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  the  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragus.  There  are  coins 
of  the  town  Cragus  of  the  Boman  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Avxiwr  Kp.  or  Kfio.  or  Kpary. 
The  range  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  is  represented 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lsfcia,  voL  ii)  as 
running  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehniraus, 
and  forming  the  weetem  boundary  of  the  lower  hasm 
of  the  river  Xanthus.  The  sonthem  part  is  Cragus. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaufort's  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  the  Anticragus  is  marked 
6000  fiset  high.  Beaufort's  examination  of  this  coast 
began  at  ^  Tedy-Booroon^  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  that 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cragus  of 
Lyda.''  (JTaramaitta,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinan 
are  where  Stiabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Telmissus  and 
the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 
There  is  a  *'  pass  leading  ^tween  the  summits  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a  plain  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  above 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  pUin.  The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a  thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  snnmiit 
there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus,  and 
of  the  gorges  of  the  liassicytus,  which  lies  east  of 
it  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  lofty  sunmiit  the  waves  are  seen  bnuiking  whita 
against  the  base  of  this  predpitons  mountain  mass.^ 
(Spratfs  and  Forbes's  lAfcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
appears  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  a 
valley  or  depression  as  separating  Anticragus  and 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towers  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  speaks  of.  There  was  a  pro- 
montory Cragus,  according  to  Scylax  and  Pliny  (▼. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Hierm 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Seven 
Capes.  The  position  of  the  Cragus  between  Xanthus 
and  Telmissus  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (L 15),  and  he 
also  probably  means  the  same  Mriking  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  *'  there  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus.**    (Spratt  and 
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Foibes,  Tol.  i  p.  23.)  The  rocks  and  fbrasts  of 
Cragus  were  embellished  by  poetic  fictions  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  Diana.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  anthority  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nns  («.  V.  KpJeYos)^  were  the  so-caBed  b*S»f  hrypiuv 
Ampa,  The  site  of  the  city  Cragos  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  (^Gtog.  Jourwu,  vol.  zii  p.  164) 
ocnjectures  that  Cragns  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Sidyma,  a  |dace  that  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

[SlDTMA.] 

There  was  a  Cragns  on  the  Cilidan  coast  See 
AimocHEiA,  p.  146.  [6.  L.] 

CRAMBU'SA  (KpdftiSmHra,  Eth,  Kpoftio^tos, 
Kpa/ASovccuoi),  1.  A  small  island  off  the  sonth- 
east  ooast  of  Lyda,  which  Stiabo  (p.  666)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
KE.  of  the  Insolae  Chelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Grambouea.  It  is  a 
•harp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a  small 
stream  of  excellent  water  bursts  out  on  the  eastern 
side.  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a 
rock  can  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  coi\jeotured  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufort, 
Karamama,  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Phaselis  and  Cnimbusa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylax  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Crambussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confused  by  a  number  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (▼.  5)  mentions  Crambusa 
as  an  island  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with' the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lyda. 

2.  The  Stadiasmus  mentions  a  Crambusa  on  the 
Cilidan  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  £ram  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows:  ^  firam  Crauni  to  the  Pisuigia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Crambusa,  45  stadia."    The  next  place 

^  to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Bbremicb.] 
'  Beaufort  {Karamamaj  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadoula;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  Uie  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambusa 
on  the  Cilician  coast     [Cortous.]         [Q.  L.] 

CRANAE  (Kpwdai)y  an  island  in  the  Laconian 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  fix>m  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
MarcUhoniiij  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
'*bw  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  rained  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Greek  chapeL"  (Ham. 
IL  iii.  442;  Paus.  iiL  22.  §  1;  Walpde's  Memoin, 
Tol.  L  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.    [AivTiocHKiA,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 
CRANELA.    [Ambbacia,  p.  121,  a.] 
CRANEION.     [CoRiNTHUs,  p.  680,  a.] 
CRA'NU  (Kptb^ioi),  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  si- 
tnated  at  the  hea^l  of  a  bay  on  the  westem  coast. 
In  B.  a  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc  ii.  30); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corinthians  made  a 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Cranii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed witii  loss.    (Thuc.  il  33.)    In  b.  a  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Cranii  the  Messenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pylos  on  the  surrender  of  that  for- 
tress to  the  Laoedaemooians.  (Thuc.  T.  35.)    Cranii 
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surrendered  to  the  Romans  withont  resistance  in 
B.  c.  189.  (lav.  xxxviii.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (z.  p.  455)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
ArgottHi.  Leake  remarks  that  "  the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
arohitecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  curious  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveniences;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  endosure,  which  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
fbrai,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
drcmnference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky 
sunomits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hoUow  which  foils 
to  the  south-weetem  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ar^ 
ffottdHJ*  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  drcumforence.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  61,  seq.) 
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CRANON  or  CRANNON  (Kpai^,  KpaiWy; 
the  name  is  written  indifierently  with  the  single  and 
double  V  in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  authors:  £tk,  KpoM^ios),  a  town  of  Pe- 
lasgiotb,  in  Thessaly,  dtuated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,iTag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
dent  name  is  nid  to  have  been  Ephyre;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phkgyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectivdy.  (/I  xiiL  301 ; 
Strtb.  /.  e,  ix.  p.  442 ;  Ste|^  B.  «.  v.  KpaMtH&t^). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Crannonii  imder  the 
name  of  Ephyrad  (Pyth.  x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  reddence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  fomily  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  numeroos  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fortile  jdain  surronnduig  the  dty. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Crannon,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cldsthenes  of  Sicyoo.  (Herod.  vL  127.)  Si- 
nxmides  redded  tnme  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
brated  story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  whidi  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poef  s  Hfo 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  <^  a  building.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  86 :  the 
story  is  related  in  the  Dkt.  ofBiogr.  vol  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Crannonians,  together  with  some  ti  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc  ii  22.)  In  B.a  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HeU.  iy.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.a  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixiv.  35)  speaks 
of  it  asa  declining  pUce  in  his  time: — 

^  Deseritur  Scyros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempo, 
Cranonisque  domes,  ac  moenia  Larissaea.** 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  8.  §  15).  Its  dte  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  cdled  PakA  LA- 
riseOf  dtuated  half  an  hour  from  HadjUdr,  which  is 
distant  2  hdurs  and  27  minutes  from  Ldrieea.  At 
P6lea  Ldriua  Leake  fonnd  an  andoit  inscriptifiii 
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containing  the  name  of  Crannon.  The  name  of  the 
rains  shows  that  they  were  once  more  considerable 
than  thej  are  at  present:  but  even  now  **  some 
foondations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  along  the  edge 
of  a  quadrangular  height  called  Paldohutro,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  towards  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  a  transverse 
wall,  forming  a  double  inclosure.  This  height,  and 
all  the  fields  around,  are  covered  with  pottery;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tumulL"  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  863,  seq.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kporeuts),  a  small  river  of  finxt- 
tium,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  promontory.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Grataeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Hom. 
Od.  zii.  124;  Ovid,  Met.  zili.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  and 
Solinos  (2.  §  22),  was  probably  a  small  stream  which 
£i11b  into  the  sea  about  3  miles  £.  of  SciUoj  and  is 
called  the  Fiume  di  Solano^  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  or  Fiume  dei  PescL  (Bomanelli,  vol.  L  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATEIA  (Kfxrrf/o),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Flaviopolis,  which  deariy  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Claudiopolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claudio- 
polis. An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  xpri 
is  attributed  to  this  pkoe;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  GallieOus. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Crateia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATEIAE  (K/)aT«»o/:  KrcUo%  some  small 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Libumia  in  Illyricum. 
(Scylaz,  p.  8;  Plin.  iiL  26.  s.  30.) 

CRATER  (i  Kficniip)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautiful  gulf  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Napkin  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MAEAK  Guur  (6  KifAoios  K6\itos^  op.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appian  terms  it  the  GiUf  above  Cumae 
(6  K6kwof  b  Mp  Kifiv^i  B.  C.v.  81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  (Sufus  Puteolakus,  Plin. 
iiL  6.  s.  12 ;  Mela  ii.  4;  Suet  Atig,  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characters  have  been  ahready  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Cakpaioa.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATHIS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATmS  (Kpaaif ),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Bruttium  (the  Sfla)^  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Consentia,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  town,  where 
it  u  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Bnsentus  {Buteato),  and  has  a  course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  till 
it  approaches  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
ThuriL  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  CotcUe),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Stb  ARis.  ]  From  its  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  of  Sybaris  the  Crathia  is  noticed  by  many  an- 
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cient  writers.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  919  ;  Theocr.  v.  16.) 
Euripides  sings  its  praises,  and  alludes  to  the  pecu- 
liar golden-red  tinge  it  was  supposed  to  impart  to 
the  hair,  a  fact  which  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  and 
other  writers.  (Eur.  TVood  228  ;  Ovid.  Met  xv. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p.  263;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  10;  Vib. 
Seq.  p.  9;  Timaeus  ap.  Awtig,  CarysL  149.)  The 
plains  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  ancient  times  for 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  become  marshy  and 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
mountainous  region,  an4  afterwards  ficnr  through  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sudden  changes  of  its  course:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doubtless 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  and 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Crotona.  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  B.a  510,  determined  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  broke  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  turned  ita  watere  on  to  the  site 
of  Sybaris.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  Hence  Herodotus 
incidentally  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathis  (v. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channel  The 
same  author  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Italian  river 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  in 
their  native  country.  (Herod.  L  145  ;  Strab.  yiiL 
p.  386.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRAUGAXLIUM  (KptarydWio^),  a  town  of 
Phods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrha,  whose  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrhaeans  in 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  Craugallidae, 
Crauallidae,  and  AcragalUdae.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Xeropigadho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  Kpau- 
aXA^Sat;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.) 

CRAUNI  (KfMiDyoi),  a  promontory  on  the  Cilidan 
coast,  mentioned  in  Uie  Stadlasmus :  **  from  the 
Melas  river  to  the  point  Crauni,  40  stadia."  [Cram- 
BUSA,  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  {Asia  Minor,  p. 
206),  "  The  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  Papadula,  \mng  the  largest  stream  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  seems  to  bo 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadlasmus ;  and  the  cape  which  Ues 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celoideris  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority.**    [G.L.] 

CREMASTE  (Kf)«/uurr^),  a  place  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (HelL  iv.  8.  §  37).  He  speaks  of  the 
pkdn  near  Cremaste,  "where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Abydeni.**  If  Cremaste  was  a  village, 
it  was  probably  on  a  hill  above  the  plain.  As  Strabo 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Asttba],  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gold  mines 
belonging  to  Lampsacns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(suzvii.  11)  and  by  Polyaenus  (ii.  1.  §  26);  and 
they  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  Cremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydus  and 
Lampsacns.  [G.  L.] 

CRE'MEBA  (Kp^fi4pa),  a  small  river  of  Etmria, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a  fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostUities  against  the 
Veientes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  thej 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
put  to  theswocd,  b.c.477.  CL^v.  iL  49,^;  Dioiys. 
iigitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Ix.  15, 18—22 ;  Diod.  xi.  53 ;  Ovid.  FatL  ii.  198 
—242 ;  Flor.  1 12 ;  GeD.  xvu.  21.  §  18.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  jear  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
afterwards  marked  hy  the  still  more  oilamitoas  de- 
feat on  the  AUia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graj^rs:  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Clnverius  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a  small  river  called  the  Fo8»o  di 
Vaica  or  VarcOy  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater* 
formed  basin  of  BacoanOj  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Castel  GiubUeo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6  miles  from  Borne.  (Gluver.  ItaL  p.  586.) 
But  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  without  investigation) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal,  &c.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  based  upon  his  er- 
roneous views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii;  and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Isoia  Famese^  it  is  difiScult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fosso  di  Valea  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
diftant  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a  stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  its  walls :  and  a  still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scauroely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Vcientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  TVaver^a, 
"which  crosses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  fidls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  miles  nearer  Rome,  would  correspond 
Car  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a  very 
tjifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valca^  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  afibrd  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
yiolent  torrent  (^Cremeram  rapacem)^  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fosto  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a  small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lof^y 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Fotso  di  FormeUo. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Itilian 
antiquaries.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CREMNA  (^  KfyfjfiPa  or  Kp^^a),  a  place  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imp(»ts,  a  strung  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Amyntas,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivl.  Avg. 
Crbmma.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  Sagalassus.  Strabo  adds,  "  Sagalassus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day'a  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  (rov  ipiS- 
fAOTos),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus."  Cramer 
(Jna  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  **  at  the  disUince  of  30*  stadia  from  Saga- 
lassus, in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
fortress  of  Cremna;"  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a  Greek  text 
presents  a  difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  **  hat 
fast  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste," 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  noeans  Cremna.  Arun- 
dell  (^AHa  Minor ^  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagakssus,  "  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  Uiem."  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  aU ;  and  Strabo's  text,  whatever  &u1t 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  "the  fort"  is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  rektive 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  found  a  place  called 
Germ^  fiftmi  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  AUahsun, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
view  of  (rerm^  in  Arundell's  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  "  a  terrific  precipice  on  three  sides."  The 
ruins  are  described  hj  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  temples,  of  a  colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  triumphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zosimns  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robjjer,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a  city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
moans  the  same  phice  which  Strabo  does.      [G.  L.] 

CREMNI  (K^fivoi),  a  town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a  fiactory  of  the  firee 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palus  Maeotls.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Ritter,  VorhallCj  p.  166) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog,  By 
othera  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krim  near 
Mariupol  (Reichardt,  Klein,  Geogr.  Schrift,  p.. 
285;  comp.  Eichwidd,  AUe  Geogr.  d,  Casp.  Meerj 
p.  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (Kpri/ufUrKot,  Anon.  Peripl  Pont 
Eux.  p.  10;  CremnisooB,  Flin.  iv.  26),  a  town  on 
the  Euxme,  which  Artemidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  phtces  it  near  the  hka 
Burmasaka,  or  near  Jslama,  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMCNA  {Kpefuivn,  Pol.  et  Strab.;  KpiyMim, 
PtoL;  Kf>€/u^,  App.:  Etk.  Cremonensis:  Crenuma\ 
a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  about  6  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (Plin.  iiL  19. 
s.  23 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  dednctae  in  agro 
de  GaUis  capto^  Epit.  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.  c. 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.  c.  219.  (Liv.  Epit  xx.;  VelL  Pat  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ;  Tac  Hist,  iii.  34.)  The  new  cokmies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afresh ;  but  though  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  it  is  certain 
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that  tliej  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  year  as  afibrding  a 
shelter  and  winter-qoarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  zxi.  25,  56 ; 
PoL  /.  c ;  Appian,  Hann.  7.)  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  £uthfal,  when  twelve  of 
them  refused  anj  further  supplies.  (Liv.  zxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  d 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  dtj 
itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  closelj  besieged  by 
the  insurgent  Gauls  unider  Hamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Furius,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle  under  its  walls, 
B.  o.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  b.  g.  190,  a  fiesh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  fiunilies  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviiL  11,  zzxL  10,  21, 
zxi(vii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
nectioQ  with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  iTift  iii.  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremcma  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  hb  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

**  Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae," 

a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbourmg  city  (Virg. 
Ed.  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  flourishing  and 
w^thy  city  when  the  civil  wars  of  a.  d.  69  inflicted 
a  fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  geneials  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacimi, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitellius 
himself  was  present;  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  ffitL 
ii.  17,  22.  23,  67,  70  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitellian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian;  and 
these  after  theur  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacnm  (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  city,  immediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  folk>wing  up  their  advantage, 
successively  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  tiie 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
but  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
iftar  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  f uxy 
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of  the  Boldieiy  was  ultimately  burnt  to  the  gnmnd. 
Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastroplie. 
(Tac.  ffist  iL  100,  iii.  15 — 33.)  So  great  a  cala- 
mity fidling  upon  one  (^  the  most  flofurishing  dtiea 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odiuQi  npoo  Ves- 
pasian, who,  after  he  had  established  his  power, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  mischidT,  and 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  soon 
rose  again  firom  its  ashes.  (Tac  L  c.  34.)  Bat 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  ha,T9 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  continned  ex- 
istence under  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  tho 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptions:  it  is  noticed 
by  Zosimus  as  a  considerable  place  under  the  reign 
(^  Honorius,  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  r^arded  as  a  military  post  of  importance  (Zomxn. 
V.  37  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  283  ;  Tab.  Peut.  ;  Not  Dign. 
p.  121;  OrelL  Inscr.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  in 
A.  D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  second  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfns. 
(P.  Diac  Hist.  Lang.  iv.  29.)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  populous  city:  though  much 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,000 
inhabitants.  No  ranains  of  antiquity  are  now 
visible  there,  except  a  few  Roman  inscriptians,  one 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temj^e,  according  to 
Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  33  ;  OrelL 
Inscr,  1 795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  shows  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times.  We  learn  fiiom  Donatus  that  Virgil, 
though  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  spent 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  received  the  fint 
mdiments  of  his  education  at  Cremona.  (Donat. 
VU.  Virg.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMCNIS  JUGUM.  [Aijtss,  p.  107.] 
CRENAE.  [Aboos  Amphilochicum.] 
CRE'NIDES  (K/M?»'««s),  or  CRANIDES  (Kfm- 
vl^s ;  Eih.  Kpoyirirs,  Steph.  s.  v.),  a  pUce  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
east  of  Sandiuraca;  according  to  Marcian  only  30 
stadia.  It  was  between  Herulea  and  the  month  of 
the  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

CRENIDES.  [Pmuppi.] 
CREONES,  in  North  Britinn,  mentioned  W 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerraes  [Csbonbs], 
occupied  parts  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  [R.  G.  L.] 
.  CREOTHAGI  (ig)«««^oi,  Stiab.  xvi.  p.  771.), 
a  Troglodytic  race  on  the  westem  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  **  the  flesh-eateis"  imports, 
a  pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produi«  of  their 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  seems  to  regard  the 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W3.D.] 
CRESSA  {Kftftava :  Eth,  Kfrptraaios).  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus  (s.  «.)  a  city  of  Paphlagonia, 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy,  ^las, 
the  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Cramer  {Asia 
Minor,  voL  L  p.  241),  says,  "  that  it  was  probably 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  should  be  identiiSed 
with  Carussa.**    But  there  is  no  foundaticn  for  this 

guess.     [CABU8A.] 

2.  There  is  a  Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Portus,  and  places  20 
MP.  from  Bhodns.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2).  Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  223)  says 
^  tluit  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cressa  is  now  calkd 
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AplotJUka  by  the  Greeks,  and  Porto  CavaUere  by 
the  Italians ;  and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Hellemc  fortress  and  town,  which  are  ondoabt- 
edly  those  ofLoiTina."  [G.  L.] 

CRESSA.    [Crissa.] 

CRESTON.     [Crestonta.] 

CRESTCNIA  {Kpfitrrotyta,  K(yii<rrwiiHi:  Eth, 
Kpri<rro»vatoSj  KfMjarwi't^TijJ:  Adj.  Kpn<rT«i'iic<Jf), 
a  district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjomed  Mygdonia  to 
the  N. ;  for  the  Echidoms,  which  flowed  through 
Mjgdonia  mto  the  gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius, 
had  its  sources  in  Grestonia.  (Herod,  vii.  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  oocuped  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
spoke  a  diflerent  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod.  L  57;  comp.  Thuc  iv.  109.)  In  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  99)  the  name  should  npt  be  written  rpTj- 
m-vwioj  but  KpriervtflcL  Grestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Giest/on  or  Grestone  (Kp^crrui^,  Kpntrr^vri^ 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  (Kilki^j  a  place  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
StoW  (PeuL  Tab.).  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ul 
p.  440.)  [E.B.J.] 

GRETA  (Kfffrni'.  Eih.  and  a^.  Kp^f,  KfHi(r<nj, 
K/nrreubf,  Kpi}rc^s,  Kprrnftos^  Kp^r^y,  Kpnroie^s, 
Kf^aioSy  Kf^ts^  Kpi|o-if,  Kp^iKOf,  Steph.  B.;  Cre- 
taeus,  Gretanus,  Gretensis,  Greticus,  Gretis:  Kriti; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  b  unknown  in  the 
island;  the  Saracenic  "Khandax"  MegdJo-Kdttnm 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
for  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
niclers, and  in  Dante,  /n/emo,  xiv.  94). 

L  Situation  and  Extent. — Grete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
fit>m  Sunium  to  Laconla,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  /uexpt 
Aoirwyunrf  maybe  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Taenarum;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Grete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (iL  p.  124,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  con^dered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Grete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Gyrenaica  (xvii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Gimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Grete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Gape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (ii.p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  ancient  geogi-aphy. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia;  but  Sosicrates, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
ference at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  (/.  c.)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  fiir  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Grete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  639  M.  P.  in  circuit.  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  {womontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ;  the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  E.,  between  Minoa  and  Hiera- 
pytna.  The  W.  codst  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
eontracted  to  100  stadia.  (Gomp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

II.  Structure  and  Natural  Features.  —  The  in- 
terior was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Gape  Malea,  with  the 
island  of  Gythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  clifis, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.   (Joum.  Geog  Soc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A  continuous  mass  of  high  land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occupied  a  circtunference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a  chain  called  Acvicd  6p7i, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a  range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ndge  of  Dicte  (Afim;,  Strab. 
p.  478).  -  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bnmze — the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found.  / 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  (Jiifuni  KofnJia); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-beanng  poplar 
(Theophrast  ff.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 
(ff.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  H.  P.  ii.  2),  pahn 
(ff.  ^.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiiL  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvi.  39; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ;  comp. 
Theophrast.  ff.  P,  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Grete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  "  dictamnon  **  so 
celebrated  among  physicians,  naturalists  (Theophrast. 
t  c;  Plin.  Ic),  and^  poets  QTitg.  Aen.  xiL  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Gemsalem,  Lib.  xi  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Gretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  ff, 
xii.  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  '*  passum,"  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Died  v.  70;  Gallim.  ffym.  inJov, 
50).  The  island  was  free  frtnn  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  ^.  ili.  32 ;  Plin.  viii.  83), 
a  blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Died.  iv.  17); 
but  the  Gretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hoxmds  of 
Sparta  (Aelian.  N.A.  iii.  2);  and  theGretan  "Agrimi," 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

III.  ffistory. — ^The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a  splendour  over  Grete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast 
The  **  lying  Gretans  **  dared  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplaice,  but  also  the  tomb  of  the  **  fiither  of  gods 
and  men"  (Gallim.  ffym  in  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dwian  ' 
invaders  made  Grete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (MtUler,  Dor,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  formed,  from  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  either  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia  founded  cities  in  Grete^^aiKi  contributed 
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new  arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
Ae^^Tptian  colonisation  can  be  addnoed;  and  from  the 
national  character,  it  is  probable  that  settlers  uf  pore 
Ae^ptian  blood  never  crossed  the  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  undoubtedly  be  pointed 
out;  and  by  what  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
has  been  construed  to  denote  a  c<Hnbination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  am(mg  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
legendary  Curetes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
nse  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  raiention  different  lan- 
guages and  different  races  of  men  — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians.  Achaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  co-ezisting  in  the  island,  which 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  (Od.  xix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece  —  most  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,  according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  HeracUdae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corsairs;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assign^  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionaiy 
Minos  and  hb  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastns  (De  Vmtis,  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupi^  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete 
so  neariy  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7 ;  Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  **Syssitia,"  while 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  oif  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45 — 48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authors,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  different, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a  rhetorical 
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manner  the  Tirtoes  of  the  good  old  timeB  with  modefn 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generoQS  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  which 
was  singalarly  regulated  by  the  law  (Ephoms  €tp. 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a  frightful 
licence  (Arist  Pol  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  c.  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-condemned  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alludes  to 
fipimenides.     (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vi.  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  both  in 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who.  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a  senate  and  public  assembly  (Bdckh, 
Inscr.  Gr,  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  foreign 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defence 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
afiecti(Hiate  appellation  of  mother-land  (jiiiTpis\  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat  Hep.  ix.  p.  575; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  88,  N,  A,  xvii.  35,  40;  Synes. 
Ep.  xdv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Plut 
de  Frai.  Am.  §  19,  p.  490;  Etym.  Mag.  t.  v.  avy- 
Kfntrurai).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed 
by  Ciroesus,  Gorttica,  and  Cydonia,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Ltctus.  The  first  two  bad 
a  "  h^emony,**  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  become  so  violent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  ni  sununoning 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator,  whose  oran- 
mand  was  all-po?rerful  (irpoirrdrriSj  Polyb.  ril  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  efkcXa  of  his  inier- 
venti(Mi  had  ceased  he(on  the  Roman  war.  (Niebuhr, 
Led.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  b.  c 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Metellus  Crocus,  after 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a  Ungering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  (GesckicA.  liom,  voLii. 
pp.  5 1 ,  foU.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  (Veil.  iL  34, 38 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  5: 
Flor.  iii.  7 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  3658), 
became  a  senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  Iii  12), 
under  the  government  of  a  propraetor  (Strab.  p.  840) 
with  the  title  of  proconsul  (Orelli,  /Ic),  with  a  kgatus 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Vetp.  2).  Under  Constantine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  was 
placed  under  a  "  Consularis"  (Hierod.),  and  Cjrrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a  '*  praeses  "  (Bfarquardt, 
Handbuck  der  Rom  AU.  p.  222.)  In  a.d.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (JkripL 
post  Theophrast.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  HisL  Comp. 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a  mennorable 
siege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  I. 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  who  sold 
it,  in  AJ}.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Marco. 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a  high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  hoih 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc  vii.  57 ;  Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  3.  §  6;  Polyb.  iv, 8,  v.  14;  Justin,  xxxv. 
2).  Fatihions  change  but  little  in  the  East;  Mr 
Pashley  (Trav.  vol  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modem  Crete,  the  tumblers 
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(HoDL  IL  zriii.  904)  and  the  old  cyclic  chonis  of 
three  thooBand  years  ago.  (IL  xviii.  590;  Athen. 
T.  p.  81.)  The  dra»  of  the  peasant  oontinnes  to 
resemble  that  of  his  anoestore;  he  still  wears  theboots 
(^o^uora),  as  described  by  Galen  {Cofn,in Eippo- 
crai,  de  Art.  iv.  14,  vol.  zriii.  p.  682,  ed.  Kiihn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kpirrcic^,  mentioned  by  Enpoln 
(ttp.  Phot  Lexi  ToL  L  p.  178>,  and  Azistophanes 
(Thetm,  730). 

It  is  donbtfiil  whether  there  are  any  gennine  an- 
tonoDMns  eoins  of  Crete;  sereral  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTAN, 
and  tffpes  xeferring  to  the  legendaiy  history  of  the 
Ishmd.    (Eckhel,  toI.  il.  p.  300.) 

ly.  Itinerary  and  Towns.  — Crete,  in  its  flonrish- 
ing  days,  had  a  hnndred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
UQs,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors: — 

"  Centom  nrbes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regna." 
Virg.  Aen,  liL  106. 

(Ccmp.  Horn.  II  ii.  649 ;  Hor.  Carm.  m.  27. 34,  Ep. 
Ix.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Bomans 
underQ.  Metellns,  but  mins  belooging-to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  traced.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmns  of  the  Mediterranean, 
atartmg  fhxm  Sammoninm,  made  a  periploa  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
atCoryctks,and  traTeUed  in  thecontnuy  direction,  also 
making  a  complete  tonr  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  agam  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  sevend  inland  cities  as  flur  as  Lyctos. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  pBww-  as  Ptolemy, 
but  travelled  in  the  contrary  direction,  ttH*  be  arrived 
at  Uierapolis;  after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 
W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  £.,  grouping  inhmd 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Gortyna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  coast;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
commencing  at  Tharrus,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occauonal  deviations. 

In  the  library  of  the  Mareiana  at  Venice  are  se- 
veral reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Bepablic  by  the 
Proveditori  of  Caadia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length-  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century,  La  Betcrieione 
delT  leola  di  Candia^  has  been  translated  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  AntiquiUeSy  vol  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  fband  a  very  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  Freneh  map 
of  Dumas,  Ganttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  K  and  W.  extremitieB  from  the  hydiographic 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Heurains  (Cretan  Cyprus,  BhoduSj  Amstel.  1675) 
has  collected  everything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  island.  Hock  (Xreto, 
Gottingen,  1829,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
«nd  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
fbmid.  Mr.  Pashley  (Travels  in  Crete^  London, 
1837,  2  vols.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgment.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (Hist  of  Greece^  vol. 
L  p.  283,  foil.)  has  given  a  very  vivid  outline  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strsbo,  and  others. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cretaa  towna,  an 
account  of  the  d^ef  of  which  is  given  sepsrately  :'— 

On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  £.: 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Methymna,  DietynnajPergamum, 
Cydonia,  Mino%  MaratJmsa,  Aptera,  Cisamns,  Am- 
phimatrinm,  Hydramum,  Amphimalla,  Bhithymna, 
Pantomctrium,  Astale,  Panormus,  Dium,  Cytaeum, 
ApoAonia,  ^tium,  Heradeum,  Anmisns,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Olqs,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxns,  Ifinoa,  Istroo, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  E.  coast:  Itanns,  Ampdos. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  £.  to  W.: 
Erytfaraea,  Hierapytna,  HippocroniiBn,  HistoS,  Prian- 
sus,  Leben,  Matdia,  Sulla,  Pysdumn,  Apollonias 
Phoenix,  Tarrha,  PoedhwiBm,  Qyia,  Lissns,  Oal»> 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast  r  Inachorium,  Bhamnos,  Cher 
nesus,  Phalasama,  Coiycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  £,  s 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Booea,  Achaea,  DulopoUs,  Can- 
tanufl,  Hyrtadna,  Elyms,  Caeno^  Ctoea,  Arden  or 
Anopohs,  Polichim,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Anion,  Osndda,  Sybritia,  Eleuthems,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  F^lorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Asterusia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Bhaucus,  Tylissus,  Cnossus,  Thenae,  Om- 
phafium^  Pannona,  Lyctns,  Arcadia,  Olenis,  .^laria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRETICUM  MARE.     [Aeoabum  Mark.] 

CRETO«POLIS  (Kpi|T^oA«,  PtoL  v.  5 ;  Kpnrfir 
ir^f,  Pdyb.  v.  72);  Ptolemy  places  Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia^  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  of  Climax  [Gltmax]  ;  and  Cretopolis  is, 
therefore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  as 
Pelybius  says  (r.  72).  Cretopehs  is  twice  men- 
tioned  by  Diodoms  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
imknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  (Kf>ffove^a,  KpcoMr/a, 
Stnb.;  Crensa,  Liv.;  KptOaiSy  Xen.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
B.:  Eth.  Kp€6irtosy,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409;  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  1;  "  Crensa,  Thea- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intimo  sinn  Corinthiaoo 
retractum,"  Liv.  xxxvL  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Crensis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
{I  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessaiy  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Crensis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megaris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Crensis  and  Aegosthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcynnic  sea,  is  subject  to 
suddoi  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a  cornice  is  sometimes  rendejied  dangerous.  On 
two  occaskms  Idie  Lacedaemonians  retreated  from 
Boeoti*  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  g.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleombrotns  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soMien  were 
wrested  from  tbeb  hands  by  the  irind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  BeU.  v.  4.  §  16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctia,  in  b.  o.  371.  (^ep.  HelL  li.  4. 
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§  29,  leq.)  The  exact  site  of  Cmuaa  is  uncertain, 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  most  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Livadhdstra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  iL  pp.  406, 505.) 

CBIMISA  or  CRIMISSA  (Kf>Wa»  Steph.  B. 
S.V.;  Ljoophr.  Alex.  913;  Kf^fuaffOy  Strab.  vL  p. 
254),  a  promoDtoiy  on  the  £.  coast  of  Brattiam,  in 
the  territory  of  Crotona ;  on  which,  according  to  a 
leceiTed  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetes  firanded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Stiabo  irith  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood: both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all :  Strabo  calls  it  *'  the 
ancient  Crimissa,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
^oQs  that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lyoophrcm  also  terms  it  a  small  town  {$pax^TTO\ts 
KptfUffOj  Ic),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
h^tory.  Tlw  promontory  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  deiP  AluXj 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona :  the  town  of  C«r^, 
about  5  miles  inland,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Philoctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  coigectare.  (Barr,  de  Sk,  Calabr,  iv.  23 ; 
Bomanelli,  toL  L  p.  213.)  Siephanns  of  Byzantium 
mentions  a  riTer  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sup- 
poeed  by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fwrnenickj  about  10  mUes  W.  of  the  Ca^ 
deU  AUce,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus 
meant  the  more  celebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
(Cluver.  SicU,  p.  267.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CBIMISUS,orCElMISSUS  (Kpifua6s,  Lyoojiir., 
Dion.  Hal. ;  KptfinieSsy  Plut» ;  Kpiiu(r(r6sj  AeL),  a  river 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.a  339, 
in  which  Timdeon,  with  only  about  11,000  troops, 
partly  Symcusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Pint  TimoL  25 — 29 ;  Diod.  xvL  77 — 
81;  Com.  Nep.  Tim,  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (^r  tJ  rmw  Kapxi^it*^  ^«- 
icparcif  ).  The  river  Criimsus  itself  is  described  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  bemg  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  ^e  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  porition  is  affnrded  by  the  fkbles 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil^  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trqjan 
woman  by  the  river-god  Crimisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
TzeU.  ad  loc;  Tag.  Aen.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimisus 
continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  eflBgy  as  a  dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (AeL 
V.  ir.  ii.  33  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234) :  Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  fk  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (L  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbouriiood,  or  at  least  within  the  terriUny 
of  Segttta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  was 
sorrect  in  ideotifyii^  it  with  the  stream  now  called 


CBIS6A. 
Fmme  di  8.  Bartohmmeo  or  Fiume  Freddo,  wbaA 
flows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  into  the 
Gvifof  CatUUmmare  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  suiq|Msed  it  to  be  the 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entella,  and  Mb 
into  the  Hypsas  or  Belici,  thus  flowing  to  the  S. 
coast:  but  the  arguments  which  he  derives  finom 
the  acconnt  of  the  operatioos  of  Timoieoa  are  not 
sufSdent  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Cri- 
misus with  Se^ta.  (FaaelL  de RA.Sic.  viL  p. 299 ; 
Cluver.  Sial  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CBISA  (KpUrtra,  KpUrai  EtK.  Kpur^ 
ffoiot),  and  CIBRHA  (Kl^i  £UL  KtppaSos^  in 
Phods.  There  has  been  condderable  disctussion 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  place  or 
two  different  places.  That  there  was  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Polyb. 
V.  27;  Liv.  xllL  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  §  5)  sup- 
poses this  Cirrha  to  be  a  later  name  of  the  Homeric 
CrisBa;  and  his  auth(»rity  has  been  followed  by  K.  O. 
MUller,  Dissen,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hexmann,  and 
most  of  the  German  schoUrs.  Stiabo  (ix.  p.  418) 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  pbioes;  and 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Knise, 
Mannert,  ULrichs,  and  Grote.  The  most  oomplet* 
and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefully  pramined  the 
topography  of  the  district;  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separate  pkces.  The 
arguments  in  fitvour  of  this  opinion  will  be  beet 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  oif  the  places. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Cirrha.  It  was 
situated  inhmd  a  little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  frora 
the  modem  village  of  Chr]f$6,  surrounding  the 
,  church  of  the  Forty  Saints.  They  consist  cf  Tery 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  feet  in 
some  parts,  and  as  broad  as  1 8  feet  on  &  northern  nde, 
and  12  on  the  western.  The  ancient  town  of  Crissa 
gave  its  n^pie  to  the  bay  above  which  it  stood;  and 
the  name  was  extended  frnm  this  bay  to  the  whole 
of  the  Corinthian  gul^  which  was  caJled  Cxisaaean 
in  the  most  ancient  times..  (See  above,  p.  673.) 
Ciiriia  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  from  being  the  port  t£ 
Cnssa.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  in 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  original 
town  is  built  upon  a  height  at  some  distance  &odi  the 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especiall j  bj 
sea ;  but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  grown  in 
power,  a  second  place  springs  up  on  that  part  of  tbe 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  situated  at  the  nnrnth  of  the 
river  Pleistus  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirptus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418).  Its  ruins  may 
be  seen  dose  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  Pleistos.  They  bear  the  name  of 
Maguku  The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  a  qua- 
drangular space  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  may  still  be 
traced ;  and  both  within  and  without  this  space  axv 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  small  buildings. 

Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distinguishing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a  mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  former.  Cirrha,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cirphis ;  but  he  erroneously  supposes 
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that  Crioa  likewtse  was  oa  the  oosstf  more  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Antic}m.  Strabo,  who  had 
neyer  visited  this  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  golf, 
which  seemed  to  implj  the  existence  of  a  maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Crissa  and  Cirrha  was  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  hj  Pamassos,  on  the  east  bj 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  bj  the  moontiuns  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  Amphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (Herod.  Tiii  32 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p^  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  might  be  called  mther  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers;  but,  properly  spealdng,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  disidnction  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  modem  village  of  XeropiffodOy  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  fu  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phissa. The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destmction 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rh  HUppuSov  ir^lov^ 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ;  if  Ki^aia 
X<^  I^m-  <^  Can.  pp.  277,  278,  Beiske ;  Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  bdii.  14;  Polyaen.  iiL  5;  Upii 
ya,  Biickh,  Corp.  Irucr.  no.  1688;  ^  Ki^^ola,  Pans. 
X.  37.  §  6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
j^iian  temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (B5ckh,  Corp, 
Inscr,  no.  1711.) 

Crissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  niad  as  the  "  divine  Crissa"  (I^ura  (oBhi^ 
Jl.  ii.  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  ftunded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApolL  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  tmder  Par- 
nassus, where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard, — a  description  suitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  expUined  above, 
but  quite  inapplicable  to  a  town  upon  the  sea-shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  following  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
by  rocks.  {Diony».  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  n»d  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hill  (Pytk,  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  position  of  Crissa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chry$6  stimds.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a  powerful  place, 
possessing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itself,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.  In  fact,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind.  Itihm,  ii.  26.)  Meta> 
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pontinm  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
Crissa.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  chimed 
to  be  independent  of  Ciissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  more 
especially  as  the  inhi^itants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phodan 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
c  Ctesiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
I^c^ons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
B.  o.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  dty,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  phun  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  impreciUed  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it.  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a  stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iiL  7.  §  6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a  salt 
spring  having  a  purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  but  the  fiite  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Currha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Aitiphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast 

The  spdls  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyoos  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  rains  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  \Pytk.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
Delphi    [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  in  ruins,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  b.  c.  838.  [Am- 
phissa.] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius  (v.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a  temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  p.  583 ;  and  more  espe- 
cially Ulrichs,  Reiaen  in  GriechetUand^  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Corditbiacus  SiMUS.] 

CRITALLA  (rdi  Kpfro^Aa),  a  place  in  Cam- 
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dociftf  where  all  the  annj  of  Xenee  was  mustered, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  march  to  Sardis. 
(Herod,  vii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  after  leavmg 
Critalla,  and  came  toCekenae  in  Phrygia.  This  is 
the  only  indication  of  the  position  of  Gritalla.  [Q.L.] 
CRITHOTE.  [AcARNAiiiA,  p.  9,  b.] 
CBIU-METOPON  (Kf)tow  fieronror,  Ptoi.  iii.  6. 
§  2;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripLPotU,  Enx. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  26,  x.  80; 
Avien.  228;  Prisdan,  92:  Aiorbmnm)^  the  great 
fioutbem  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  lodlung 
across  the  Eoxine  to  the  promontory  <^  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  which  the  imagination 
inpplies  between  the  31st  and  32d  degrees  of  longi- 
tnde,  and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the 
whole  sea  the  ^ape  of  a  Scythian  bow.  The  two 
,  pmnts  of  knd  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
'  gators,  as  Strabo  (ii.  p^  124,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  496, 
ziL  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  tliem  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  {De  Fkm, 
p.  28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brixaba(Bp((a9a), 
which  meant  Bam's  Head.  Cape  Aia^  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  very 
high,  bkiff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  {Joum, 
Gtog.  See.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (KpioC  ftirctww,  Ptol.  iii.  §2 ; 
Scylax;  Stadiatm,  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  n.7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 :  Kdvo  Krio), 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  from  Phycns 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights*  sail.  <Strab.  z.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Mnsagorae  Elaphonetia.  (Plin.  I  c).  [E.  B.  J.] 
CRIUS.  [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 
CROBIALUS  (KpotSioKos  :  Eth.  Kfw€ta\t^), 
a  place  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  mentioned  by 
ApoUonius  Rhodins  {Arg.  n,  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cytonis ;  and  ViUerius  Flaccus  (Arg,  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanus  («.  v.)  quotes  the 
verse  ^  ApoHonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytcnrus. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/iu.  855),— 

Kp&fivd^f  T*  Alyia^Su  re  icol  Sn^Xohsi  *Epv$lyovs, — 

that  some  persons  write  Ko^ioXor  in  place  of 
AlyiaX6y.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  If,  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialoe,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  which  extends  in  a  long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  of  Cy- 
torus.  [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (Kp^(oi)y  a  people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
p.  318;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont  Euz.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRCCEAE  (KpoKiu:  Eth,  KpoK^drns),  a  vU- 
lage  of  Laconia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Gytfaium, 
and  near  the  latter  plaoe,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pausanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Croceates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
l>i080urL    (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  4.)      The  most  eele- 
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brated  ef  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adonied  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Crooeae.  (Pans.  iL  3. 
§  5.)  These  quarrira  have  been  discovered  by  tiie 
FVench  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Leoetzova ; 
and  near  the  village  have  been  found  some  bk)cks  of 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Zeus 
Croceates.  A  menaorial  of  the  worship  of  tbe 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  stiU  exists  in  a  bas-relief, 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses:  beneath 
is  a  Latin  inscription.  The  marble  in  these  qnarries 
is  green  porphyry;  and  though  not  suitable  for 
Grecian  temples,  it  would  be  greatly  prised  by  the 
Romans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  tiie  decoratioQ  c^  their  buildings. 
Hence  it  is  probaUe  that  the  marUe  celebrated  by 
the  Romans  under  tiie  name  of  Laoonian  was  this 
green  porphyry  from  Croceae ;  and  that  it  was  the 
qnarries  of  this  pUce  which,  Strabo  says  {viH. 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  «t  Taygetus. 
(^DeteriptioH  de  la  Morie^  GSognotie,  vd.  ii.  pt  iL 
p.  129;  Leake,  PeJopofmeBiaoaj  p.  170;  Curtius, 
Peiop(mme»OB^  vol  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCIATONUM  (KpoiudroMr,  Ptel.  ii.  8), 
Cbonciacohnuk  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a  post  of  the  Unelli  or  Yeneli,  a  Gallic  oatioa  who 
occupied  part  of  Bretagne,  The  Table  oontains  a 
route  from  Alauna  (AUeaiume)  to  Caesarodunum 
(roHTs),  in  which  the  next  elation  to  Alauna  is 
Crondaconnnm,  distant  10|  M.  P.  frtsn  Alauna. 
Its  position,  theretore,  depends  on  that  of  Alauna. 
Crociatonum  lies  between  Alanaa  and  Augustodorus 
(Bageux),  from  which  it  is  31  ^  M.  P.  distant. 
D*Anville,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  M<miiert 
dAlonne,  fixes  Crociatonum  at  Valognea^  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Mancke.  Aooordingly  he  considers 
that  there  is  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  place  b 
called  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least  But  if  Alauna 
is  near  Valogneg^  Crociatonum  must  be  kdced  for 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  village  of 
TurguevUlef  west  of  Avdowittef  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Issigng,  There  may  have  been  both  a 
town  and  a  port  of  the  same  name.  Sooae  geogra- 
l^ers  would  fix  Crociatomun  at  Corentoi,  west  of 
issigng.  [G.  L.] 

CROCGCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  miles  frtun  Lmdum  (linoofo). 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Brot^h  in 
Nottinghamshire.  [R.  6.  L.] 

CROCODEILON,  a  river  of  ^a,  near  which 
there  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Kpo- 
icodeUwr  ir^\ir),  between  Caesarea  Pahwstinae  and 
Ptolemato  (Strab.  xvL  p.  758?  Plin.  v.  17.  a.  19> 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  N6kr  ZerkOj  in  which, 
according  to  Pooocke  (TVov.  vol  ii.  p.  58.),  crooo- 
diles  have  been  found.  (Von  Baonfier,  Paidgtitui, 
pp.53,  191.)  [E.B.  J.] 

CROCODILCPOLIS  (KpMcoSe(\o»y  w6?<ts,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  65:  Eth.  Kpoico8ciA.o«oXin7s),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  the  local  worship 
of  the  oxxsodile. 

1.  Aniiuoe  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Arsinoite 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pharaoha, 
called  respectively  Crooodilopolis  and  tbe  Crooodilo- 
polite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  The  crocodile  was 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Arsinoe].  (Aelian, 
ff.  An.  X.  24;  Plin.  N.H.  v.  9,  11,  xxxvi.  16.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  of  the 
Thebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  Ut  25®  6' 
N.,  of  which  rums  are  still  visible  at  EmbeMhcmdOf 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert       [  W.  B.  D.] 
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CROCYLEU,  or  CROCYLEIUM.    [Ithaca.] 

CROGYLEIUM  (KpoK^Xttor),  a  town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetus,  (HI  the  borders  of  Locris.  and  one  day's 
march  from  Potidania.  (Thnc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  by  Stephanns  B.  («. «.)  with  Crocjleia 
In  Ithaca. 

CRODUNUM,  a  place  in  the  Gallia  Provincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (j>ro  FonL  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  be  deriTed 
from  this  cormpt  passage  of  Cicero.  A  dnty  (por- 
torium)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narborme 
to  Toulouse^  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobiomachom, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomachnm,  they  were  canght 
either  at  Crodonnm  or  Vnlchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  places  that  a  man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulouse  from  Narhotme^  if  he  avoided  Co- 
biomachnm. This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Cro- 
dunum.  [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CROMNUS  (KfWAioc,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
§  4, 27.  §  4,  34.  §  6 ;  Kptf/xvo;,  Xen.  HeJL  vii  4. 
§  21 ;  KfNtf/iva,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
cm  the  frontien  of  Messeniaf  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
Crohitis  (Kptofieris)  by  Pansanias  (viii.  34.  §  6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  NeokJuhio,  \m\  by  Leake 
at  Samardy  a  little  westward  of  Londdri,  since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  RecKerchet, 
p.  169 ;  Leake,  MoreOj  vol. ii.  pp.  44, 297,  Fdopon- 
nesiacoj  p.  234.) 

CRO'MMYON  (KpoMM^W  &cpa,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  3 ; 
KpofAfiiov  lUpa,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  669,  662  ;  K^/t- 
livomjy,  Siadiatm.  §  294;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  zii.  13: 
Cormachite%  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  NW.  of  Lapethus.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Aiiemurium  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Engel,  Kyprot,  vol. 
i.p.77.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRO'MMYON  (Kpofifw^Pf  Thnc,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
Kpofw^y^  Pans.;  Cromyon,  Ov.  Met.  viL  435; 
Kpffifw^Vf  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  «.  «. ;  Cremmyoo, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  )  1 :  Eth,  Kpofifw^ytos),  a  village  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Sarouic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megaris.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  wheace 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(^  KpofifAwtfiOf  Strab.  viii.  p.  380).  Crommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Tbeodorus.  The 
village  of  Kineta^  which  many  modem  travelers 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  further 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Crommus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Pans.  U.  1.  §  3 ;  Stiab.  I  c. ;  Pint 
The*.  9;  Ov.  /.  c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  iTe/^  iv.  4.  §  18,  iv.  5.  §  19.) 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iiL  p.  307,  Felopomnesiaea, 
p.  308  ;  Boblaye,  BechercheSy  &c  p.  35  ;  Cnrtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CROMNA(Kf>»fiwi:  Eth.  KfWfiMirriSyKpufUfatoSy 
KpMfiyaitiiSt  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  place  on  the  Papb- 
lagonian  coast  mentioned  by  Homer  (72.  ii.  855; 
Cbobialus).    It  was  60  stadia  east  of  Erythini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytorus.    There  are  autonomous 
coins  of  Cromna.    [AMASTRn.]  [G.  L.] 


conr  or  cbomna. 

CRONIUSMONS.    [Olympia.] 

CRCPLA,  or  CROPEIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

CROSSA  (Kp6cffa:  Eth.  Kpoaffcuos),  a  city  oo 
the  Pontus,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia, 
(Steph.  B.*.tf.)  [G.L.] 

CROSSAEA.     [CRU8IS.] 

CROTON  or  CROTONA  (Kphw:  Eth,  Kporv- 
t^tdrris,  Crotoniensis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Crotoniatae  for  the  people:  Cotrone),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Soutliera 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Brattian  pen- 
insula, at  the  month  of  the  IRtle  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6  miles  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontoiy.  It 
was  fotmded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  JAjs- 
cellus,  a  native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  iSod.  viii  Exc.  Vat.  pp.  8, 9 ;  Dionys.  H. 
59;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.9— 59;  Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  fbimdation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  c. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  bo  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i  p.  174; 
Grote's  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  401 .)  A  tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (/. «.),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  aff(nded  a  hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a  mighty  dty. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  Iambi.  ViL  Pyth.  50;  Ovid,  MeL  xv. 
12—18,  55;  Etym.  M.  «.  Mr<»y.)  Hence  we 
find  Croten  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Crotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist  (Heradid.  Pont.  36;  Iambi.  Yit.Pyik.  40; 
Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  172.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  se^ns 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  tlie 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a  blank  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained ;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Brattian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coatit  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Scyl- 
ladum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  mut>t  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Crotona  and  Syl»ris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of 
firi«ndship^  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ;  aad  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powerfal  enough  to  ofifer  any  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  Thej  thus  became  daring  the  sixth  cen- 
tnrj  B.  c.  two  of  the  most  popnlons,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  hr  lees  loxurioos  than  its  rival ;  its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particoUrly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  llie  government  of  Cro- 
tona  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  coimcil  of 
one  thousand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
dc:>cei)diuits  from  the  original  settlers.  (Iambi  V.  P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext  §  1.)  This  sUte  of 
th.n?s  continued  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  i'ythagoras,  an  event  that  1^  to  great  changes 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was,  a[iparently,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (between  b.  c.  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  emj^oyed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revdntions  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  be  formed 
a  peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
onpopuiarity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a  denoocratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
Magna  Giaecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a  similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  thnmghout  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext  §  1;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  1.  §  3  ;  Iambi.  ViL 
Pgth.  248—251,  255—262;  Porphyr.  ViL  P^ 
54,  55;  Grote's  Greece^  vol.  iv.  pp.  525 — 550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  £tf  as  we  can  trust  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a  leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous;  notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.  c.  510.  (Diod.  xiL  9 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  26S;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi.  21 ;  Iambi.  VU.  Pytk. 
260;  Scynm.  Ch.  357 — 360.)  Polybius,  however, 
represents  the  Crotooiats  as  concluding  a  league 
with  Sybarit  and  Caulonia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pd. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote*s  Greece  voL  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotooa,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defisat  which 
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the  Crotooiats  in  their  torn  sustained  at  the  river 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  though 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  rooted  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Rhegians  with  such  slanghter,  as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
dtj.  (Strab.  vl  pp.  261,  263;  Cic  deN.D.iL  2; 
Sold. «. «.  ii\ri$4<rr€pa,)  Justin,  on  the  contnuy  (xx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras ;  but  the  authority  of 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  pomt^  and  is 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotona. 
Heyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  the  bittle 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  360  B.  c.,  and  Mr.  Grote 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorus  of  so  important  an 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  occurred 
before  B.C.  480.  (Heyne,  Prohs,  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grote's  Greece,  vcl  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Crotona;  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later  that  city  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xiv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  interval 
We  learn  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  &- 
vonr  the  establishment  of  the  new  cokny  cf  Tho- 
rium, and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Diod.  xiL  11);  and  that  doriqg  the  Athenian  expe- 
diti(m  to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  prori- 
sioDs,  bat  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  land 
forces  through  their  territory.  (Diod.  xiii.  3 ;  Thuc 
viL35.)  In  B.c.389,when  the  elder Dionysins  carried 
his  arms  across  the  Scilian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caolonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  opposed  the  Sicilian 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysins  at  the  river  Helleporus ;  and 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  miade  himself 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium,  and  Scylletiom.  the 
last  of  which  he  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103—107 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  261.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodorus  of  his  having  made 
any  attack  oo  Crotona  itself,  but  Livy  tells  os  that 
he  surprised  the  Citadel,  and  by  this  means  made 
himself  master  of  the  dty  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  which, 
according  to  Dionysins,  he  retained  possession  fbr 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.,Exc  xix.)  After 
the  fell  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence  ;l)ut  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brottians, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  withoot,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  dissoisions.  It  was  at  one  time  actoally 
besieged  by  the  Brottians,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syracosans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heracleides  and  Sosistratus;  but 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
with  the  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gave 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city;  and  after  the  Croto« 
niats  had  rid  themselves  of  their  Bruttian  foes  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  T)ie  oondnct  of  this  was 
entrusted  to  a  general  named  Menedemus,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  after 
established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxl  4.)  In  B.  c.  299,  Aga- 
thodes  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  be 
established  a  garrison.  (Id.  xxi  4.  £xc  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  possession  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  .dear  that  all  these  successive  revolutioos 
most  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Cro- 
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toDft,  to  which,  aooording  to  Livy  (zzir.  3),  the  final 
blow  was  given  daring  the  war  of  Pjrrhns.  The 
circomstanoes  of  this  are  veiy  imperfbctlj  known  to 
us;  hut  it  appears  that  the  Rhegians  made  them- 
sehres  masters  of  the  city  by  treachery,  pat  the 
Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city.  (Zonar.  yiii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  sabse- 
qnently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyirhns,  bat  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelias 
Rnfinas  daring  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
Sicily,  B.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ;  Frondn.  Strat.  iii. 
6.  §  4.)  So  reduced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  continued  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Panic  War  the  Bruttians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  g&neral  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  wliich  held  out 
until  the  defenders  were  ind«ced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
reuder  upon  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a  body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  and  the 
strengtli  of  its  citadel,  stiU  rendered  it  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
bis  head-quarters  for  three  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xxix.  86,  xxx.  19 ; 
Appian.  Annib.  57.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  b.  c.  194,  a  colony  of 
Roman  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex< 
hausted  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
scure provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in 
some  d^ree  frequented  as  a  pkce  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  tunes 
(Mommsen,  Jnscr,  R.  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Procop.  B.  G, 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  onder  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modem  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  modem  city  of  Cotrone  is  but  a  poor 
phice,  though  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  well-furtified  citadeL  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  the 
port  Bat  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
frequently  mentioned  as  (me  of  the  sources  of  ti^e 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.  Po- 
lybius  expressly  tells  ns  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
but  only  a  Bepivhs  Sp/Ms,  or  station  where  ships 
coald  ride  in  sammer  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
}«rt  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  ancient  city  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel ; 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  the  city;  bat  as  early  as  the 
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Second  Panic  War,  the  town  had  shmnk  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
conceming  the  ancient  city,  and  tiiere  are  no  ruins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragmente  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  constraction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port  Livy  tells  us  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  ite  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  circumference;  and  though  Its 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
stall  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  ol  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  much  firom  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  furnish  a  fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Died.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  had  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  tiieir  walls.   (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  ite  situation.  An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  dty,  while  Myscellus  preferred 
health  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269 ;  Steph.  B.  v.  Svpdirov- 
trav) :  according  to  another  tale,  Myscellus,  when  he ' 
first  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  oli  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiori^  of  its  citizens  in  athletio 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Slrab.  /. «. ;  Cic 
de  Inv.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strei^h  and  power 
of  body.  {Biogr.  Diet  art  Milo.)  To  the  same 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  mtudens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  I  c.)  The  system  of  training  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  being  regarded  at  that  time  as  xmquebtion- 
ably  the  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus 
(Grote's  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  i.otice 
Alcmaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  s.^ne 
time  physidan  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (Herod,  iii.  129 — 138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exerdscd  by  Pythagoras  during  his  residence 
at  Crotona  naturally  rais^  up  a  numerous  school  of 
bis  disdples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosopher^  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved,  to  us  by  lamblicnus  (  VitPyth, 
167);  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  thoseof  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  however  lambiichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert  vLi.  5,  7.) 
The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Thuc 
vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probablj;  extended  to  the 
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confines  ^  the  Locriana,  the  intannedkte  towns  of 
Scylletiam  and  Cauloois  being  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  neighboorliood  of  the 
city,  thoagh  less  ftrdk  than  that  of  Sybaris  and 
Thorii,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com, 
and  the  loxoriant  pastures  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Neaethoa  are  oelebrated  by  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  present  day.  [NsAKTiicui.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighboarhood  of -Cretooa,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesams,  which  are  now 
dreary  and  barren :  as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  moontains  called  Physcns  and 
Latymnum.  These  last  most  have  been  situated  in 
the  Deighbonrbood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  ^Theocr.  iw,  17 — 19, 
23—25 ;  and  Schd.  ad  ioc,;  Swinburne's  TVooeZt, 
vol.  l  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  fipom  the  city  «f  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Laciniao  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liy.  xzifr.  3 ;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  261 ;  Scyl.  p.  5.  §  13 ;  Dionys.  Per.  371 ;  and 
Eustatb.  ad  he.)  Livy  calls  it  **  nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urbe  BobiHus:**  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  &me  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeaeas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  a  bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  Aeu.  iii.  553 ;  Dionys.  i.  53.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  otherB  to  La- 
dnitts  or  Ladnus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promontory  derived  its  name :  others,  again, 
spoke  of  tiie  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Died, 
iv.  24 ;  Tzets.  ad  L^copkr.  857,  1006 ;  Serr.  ad 
Am.  iiL  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  fbnn- 
dation  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Orotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a  sacred  edifioe,  or  at  least 
a  consecrated  locality  (r^/icrot),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pehtfgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  beoune  the 
scene  of  a  great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  procession  took  pbce  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  oflferings  were 
made ;  and  this  festival  became  a  favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  dispUy 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Aiist.  ds  Mirab.  96 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  The  intericv  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  public  oost^  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
«xecutian  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  ^Cia  de  Iw,  il  1 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  ofierings  of  the  most 
costfy  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permaneot  nerenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a  column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  mp  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
zxiv.  3.)  Immediately  acljoinin^  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  wera  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immmsfl  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accxmmlated  in  the  tsmple  is  said  to  hate  excited 
tha  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  ia  its  neighbouhood,  but  he  was 
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warned  by  the  goddess  herself  io  a  dream  to  nfindn 
from  touching  them.  (Cic.  (2e  Dw,  I  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  he  dedioated  there  a  brooxe 
tablet,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  his  wars  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  fbroes,&c.,  ndiich 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  reforred  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybins.  (Pol.  iiL  33, 56.)  But  though 
this  oelebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profaned  by  the  Boman 
censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns,  who,  in  b.c.  173,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof^  which  was  compoeed  of  marble 
slabs  instead  of  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris,  ^ck  he  was  erecting 
at  K<Mne.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  back  to  Ladnium,  but  in  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  province,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  be  dated  as 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  have  resulted 
fixim  the  general  decline  of  the  neighbouring  dties 
and  country.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  was  stili 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  ofierings,  as  late  as  b.  c. 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompeius.  (Appi 
B,  C,  V.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  speaks  ef  it  as  ha\iDg 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  mentions  tbe  Ladnian 
Promontary,  but  without  noticing 'the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  well  as 
finxn  an  inscription,  **  Herae  Ladniae,**  found  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  oentinned  to  subsist  as  a  sacred 
edifice  down  to  a  late  period.  (Dionys.  L  52 ;  Stiab. 
vi.  p.  261 ;  Monunsen,  /.  R,  N,  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  but  idood- 
siderable;  one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  doseiy  resembling  those  of  Metapontnm : 
it  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  laige  stones  cut  into 
facets :  but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Boman 
times.  A  second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentvy ;  and  considerable  remains 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  constructum  of  the  mole  and  tbe  bishop's 
palace  at  Cotrone,  Biedesel,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enormous 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  therefore  cer« 
tainly  of  Boman  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
menta  are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  appellation 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  the 
temple  on  a  bold  prqjectmg  rock  (as  described  by 
Lucan.  ii.  434),  must  have  been  very  striking,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  in  all  directions,  and  fanning 
a  landmark  to  Toyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  frtxn  tiie  lapygian 
Promontory  to  that  of  Trftdninm  (Virg.  Aen,  iii. 
552).  The  single  column  that  forms  its  solitary 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  purpose.  (Swinburne's 
Traveltt  vol  L  pp.  321—323 ;  Craven,  Sovtker% 
Tom-,  p.  238.) 

The  corns  of  Crotona  are  very  numerous :  the 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  class  called  mattey 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave :  a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  dties  of  Magna 
Graeda.  The  type  of  all  these  earlier  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  armexed,  in  allusion  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  punuanpe^of  wfaidi|the  dty  wu 
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founded ;  later  coins  have  the  head  of  the  LadnUn 
Jnno,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Hercnlee. 
(See  the  second  of  those  figured  helow.)     [E.H.B.] 
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COnro  OF  CROTON. 

GBUKI  (Kpovrai),  a  town  in  Moesia,  on  the  river 
Ziras,  was,  at  a  later  time,  caUed  DionTsupoIis  or 
Matiopolis.  (Strab.  p.  319;  Scymn.  Fragm,  4; 
Anonym.  PeripL  13 ;  Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  Aiowaov- 
v6\t5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Hierocl 
p.  637;  Itin.  Ant  p.  228;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6;  Con- 
stant Porphyr.  de  Them.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUPTO'RICIS  VILLA,  a  place  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisians,  where  400  Roman  soldiers  made 
away  with  themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frisians.  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a  place  called  Hem  Ryck,      [L.  S.] 

CRUSrNIE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Table,  on  a  route  from  GabiUio,  that  is  Gabillonnm 
(ChdlanS'tW'Sa^ne)^  to  Vesontio  {Besan^on).  It 
lies  between  Vesontio  and  Ponte  I>ubris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dabis,  which  is  Ponthoux,  on  the 
Doubt.  The  place  is  therefore  between  Ponthoux 
and  Besangotif  but  such  obscure  pUces  cannot  be 
easily^  determined  by  distances.  Walckenaer  and 
others  place  Crusinie  at  Orchampt  near  the  Donbt^ 
where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains.  D'An- 
ville  places  it  near  Criseeiy  being  determined,  as  he 
often  is,  by  mere  resembhinoe  of  name.      [G.  L.] 

CRUSIS  iKpawrisy  Thuc.  ii.  79;  Steph.  B.;  Kpotr- 
tralii^  Herod,  vii.  123 :  Eth.  Kpowreuos^  Dionys.  i.  49). 
The  CrosBaea,  Crusaea,  or  Grusis,  was  sometimes 
considered  as  a  part  of  Mygdonia,  but  is  dibtinguished 
from  it  by  Herodotus  (L  c),  who  describes  it  as 
comprehending  all  the  maritime  country-  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf  from  Potidaea  to  the  bay  of  Tberma, 
where  Mygdonia  c(»nmenced.  The  dties  of  this  dis- 
trict were  Lipazus,  Combreia,  Lisae,  Gigonus,  Campsa, 
Smila,  and  Aeneia.  Livy  (xliv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigoneia  [ANiTooifBiA],  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  towns  on  that  coast  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
which  had  been  repairod  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Thucydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  the  peltasts  of  this 
district :  this  kind  of  troops,  between  heavy  and  light  • 
armed,  furnished  with  a  short  spear  and  light  shield, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Ghalddio 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a  manner  half  Greek 
half  Thracian.  (Grote,  EitL  of  Greece,  vol.  vL 
p.  258.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRUSTUME'BIUM,  CRUSTUMETIIA,  orCRU- 
STITMIUM  (KpovffTo/Uptotf   and    KpovorontpiOf 


Dionys.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  KpowrrofupTyotf  Id,;  in 
Latin  almost  always  Crustuminus,  though  Varro, 
Z.  //.  V.  81,  has  Crustumerinus),  an  ancient  dty  of 
J^tium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  country,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Eretum.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch (^Rom.  17)  a  Sabine  city,  and  would  certamly 
appear  to  have  been  in  later  times  regarded  as  such. 
But  Dionysius  expressly  calls  it  a  colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidenae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (Dionys.  ii  36,  53);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the 'list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodorus  (ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Bom.  17).  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Cassius 
Hemina  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Siculi:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  indudes  it  among  the 
"  five  great  dties**  that  were  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  designate  as  Latin  towns.  (Virg.  Aen.yriu 
631;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustu- 
merium  among  the  dties  of  Laiwm^  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Silins  Italicus  calls  it  **  priscum  Crustumium,** 
though  he  says  it  was  less  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil.Ital.viii.  367.) 

Its  name  first  occurs  in  Roman  history  among  the 
cities  which  took  up  arms  against  Romulus,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualia; 
on  this  occasion  Crustumerium  combined  with 
Antemnae  and  Gaenina;  but  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  Romulus  singly, 
and  been  successively  defeated  and  conquered. 
Crustumerium  shared  the  same  £fite  as  its  con- 
federates: it  was  taken  by  Romulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  sent  a  Roman 
colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9' — 11; 
Dionys.  iu  36;  Plut  Rom.  17.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  tale  of  a  Roman  colony,  we  find  Cru- 
stumerium next  appearing  as  an  independent  dty  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons;  it  was  one  of  the 
dties  conquered  by  that  monaroh  firom  the  Prisci 
Latini.  (Liv.  L  38 ;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a  fresh  ac  • 
cesdon  of  Roman  colonists;  but  this  did  not  secure 
its  allegiance,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  B.C.  499. 
(Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
cantinued  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjection, 
to  Rome;  and  its  territory  in  consequence  suffered 
repeatedly  from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
exposed.  (Liv.  ii.  64 ;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  x.  26.)  Its 
name  again  occurs  in  b.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  by  the  Decemvirs  agamst  the  Sa- 
bines, deserted  their  standards,  and  retreated  of  thdr 
own  accord  to  Crustumerium  in  the  Roman  territory. 
(Dionys.  xL  23 ;  Liv.  iiu  42.)  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  event  subsequently  known 
as  the  **  Crustumerina  secessio**  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
81);  but  that  expression  b  distinctly  applied  by 
Varro  to  the  Jhtt  secesdon  (b.g.  493),  when  the 
plebeians  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  he  followed  some  authorities  different 
from  the  recdved  annals;  for  it  is  scarcely  posdble 
to  reconcile  the  two,  by  induding  the  Mons  Sacer  in 
the  Crustumine  territory.     [Sacer  Mons.] 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  dig  of  Crustu- 
merium never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  found 
01^7  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  dties  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  its  territory  (ager  Crustuminus) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  indnded  in,  and  ga^s-oaioo  tog  the 
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Bonum  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Cmstnmina, 
und  which  was  phiced  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabinee.  (Liv.  zlii.  34  ;  Cic  pro  BaJb.  25,  pro 
Plane  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  oon- 
stitnted,  cannot  be  fixed  with  oertaintj;  bat  it  most 
be  placed  afUr  B.  c.  499,  when  Crostameriam  ap- 
pears for  the  hut  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
hefort  B.a  393.  (Mommsenf  Bonutche  TribuSy 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crostnmeriam  was 
noted  for  its  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  c<»m,  so  that 
even  at  a  very  early  period  the  Cmstumerians  are 
represented  as  sending  stpplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  L  1 1 ;  Dionys.  ii.  53 ;  Cic.  pro  Flaoc,  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
Servius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  one 
side,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  88 ;  Serv.  ad  loc  ;  Cell,  Top,  ofRomej 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustumerium  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
nnusual  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veientines,  beginning  from  a  point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Eretum.  (Plin.  iiL 
5.  8.  9.  §  53;  Varr.  R.  /J.  i.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot  It  doubtless  occu]ued  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a  place 
called  Marciffliana  FeccAtia,  indicated  by  Cluverins, 
about  9  miles  from  Rome,  and  3|  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
658;  Kibby,  DitUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abeken,  MitUl  Italien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRUSTU'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaumm. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  **  Rustunum,"  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conca,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Xa 
CaUoUca,  and  is  described  as  a  mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Henoe  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucao,  of  "  Crustumium  rapax"  (Luc.  ii.  406 ;  Plin. 
ill  15  8.  20;  Tab.  Pent).  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [E.H.B.] 

CRTA  (Jipva:  Eth.  Kpvcvr),  a  city  of  Lyda, 
according  to  Stephanus  («.  v.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage: — "  and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Gaiysis  and  Alina."  Plmy  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
**  Cryeon  tres,**  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  phices  Ciya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedak,  under  the  name 
of  "  Crya  fngitivorum.''  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucns.  The  Stadiasmus 
^aces  it,  under  the  name  Kpovo,  160  stadia  from 
Tefanissns  to  the  west  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  promontorium  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  CaiTa,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.    [G.  L.] 
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CRYASSUS  (Kpvcur<r6s :  Etk  Kfwa<r<rf ^).  a  dty 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus  («.  v.).  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  (d« 
VirtAfuL),  Some  critics  fiirther  assume  that  Crya 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  place.  The  names, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
tiie  modem  town  of  R6dos  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Chalce  [Chalcb]  and  Ciyassus  are  mentioned ; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
Kputtffalsj  and  so  far  confirms  Stephanus.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  tme 
(Polyaen.  StraL  viiL  64),  Cryassus  was  a  Carian 
city  which  some  Melians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [Q.  L.] 

CRYPTDS  PORTUS  (KfMnrr^j  Xi/i^r),  at  tiw 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
posed to  he  represented  by  the  modem  Sohar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithoe- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muscat  in  Omda. 
(Arabia,  voL  u.  j^  231—233.)  "  Its  name,  *  the 
hidden  harbour,*  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  ai  Muscat:  for  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  oat 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  this 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town."  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  "  the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicnoas, 
that  a  stnuiger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rocks 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea."  [G.W.] 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Kr^vovs  Xtfiiiv,  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  Stmbolon  Portus  on  the  S.,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersonesus  as  forming 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  b 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Clarke 
(TVoo.  vol  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trav,  vd.  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc  vol.  L  p.  1 10).    [E.  B.  J.] 

CTESIPHON  (Krijo-i^r:  Eth.  Krriin^yTtos), 
a  large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  eastem  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundatioi  to  a  Parthian  ruler  named  Vardaoes 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  was 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  hot  a  phu»  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuoeia,  as  that  city  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Ammianus 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Paooms, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  fin*  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Stiabo  (EpiL  xi.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat  It  long  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Ssssanian  princes.  Tacitus  (Amu  vL  42) 
calls  it  "  sedes  imperii."  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Severus  carried  off 
100,000  prisoners.    (Herodiao,  iii.  SO;  I^m  Ca»* 
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Izxr.  9 ;  Spartlan.  Sever,  c.  1 6 ;  Zosim.  i.  8.)  It  was 
itUl  a  strong  place  at  the  time  of  Jnfian's  invasion 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxir.  6;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  in  JvUan, 
2),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallienns, — for,  though  Ode- 
nathos  was  able  to  ravage  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
ooontry  as  &r  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  were 
.sofficiently  strong  to  protect  those  who  fled  within 
them.  (Zosim.  L  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vi.  30)  states  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 
that  Polybios  (v.  44)  speaks  of  KoAMylris,  it  has  been 
conjectured  bj  some  geographers  that  Ctesiphon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  primeval  citj  Chabeh  {Genes,  z. 
10) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Chalonitis 
extended  so  £Eur  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Chalneh. 
(Hieronjm.  Quaest  in  Genes,  and  Comment.  Amos. 
vi.  2.)  In  more  modem  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
has  been  identified  with  a  pUce  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  Madain  (the  two  cities).  (Abulfeda,  Geogr. 
and  Ibn-al-Vardi's  Descript.  of  Ir6k,  Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  305.)  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  ruins  popularly  called  T6k  KesrOj  or  the 
Arch  of  Chosroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
traveUers,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  Sossanian  princes  at  this 
place.  (Niebuhr,  L  c;  Ives,  Travels f  u.  p.  112-, 
Delia  VaUe,  L  lett  18.)  [V.] 

CTFMENE  (Kti^^),  a  town  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymene  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii  13)  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Ctimene.  Stephanus  fi. 
mentions  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleus  to  Phoenix  (*.  v.  Kri/i^nj).  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  617.) 

CUA'RIUS,  or  CURAXIUS.  1.  A  river  of 
Thessaly.    [Cierium.] 

2.  A  river  of  Boeotia.     [See  p.  412,  b.] 

CUBALLUM,  a  place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lias  came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Alandeb.]  He  passed  through  the 
Axylos  or  woodless  country  before  he  reached  ^  Cu- 
ballum  GallogTaeciae  castellum."  (Liv.  xxxriii.  18.) 
From  Cuballum  or  Cuballus  he  reached  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordium.  Livy 
says  that  Manlius  marched  from  Cuballum  to  the 
Stmgarius  **  continentibus  itineribns;"  but  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  says  that  **  it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days ;" 
and  he  thinks  it  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  &r  southward  as  the  Caballucome, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  32  from  Ssbatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ca- 
ballucome of  the  Table  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
ballum of  livy'*  {Asia  Minora  p.  89).  Any  opimon 
of  so  eminent  a  geographer  is  entitled  to  consider- 
ation; but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballucome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBL     rBrruRiGES  Cubi.] 

CUCULUM  (Ko^uAoy,  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  a  town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Sbrabo,  who  tells 
OS  that  it  was  ne4sr  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it,  and 
seems  to  pboe  it  after  Carseoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
{Not  ad  Chw.  p.  155),  at  a  place  still  caUed  Cu- 
cuUo,  a  small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  sepantes  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  from  | 
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the  valley  of  Corfinimn  and  Snlmo,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Forca  Carrosa,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
would  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Mani  and 
Peligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Bomanelli,  vd.  iii  pp.  139,  140;  bot  see 
Kramer,  Der  Fueiner  See^  p.  61,  note.)     [E.H. B.] 

CUCU'SUS  {ii  Kmncowrff6s,  Enstath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  694),  COCITSUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a  place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  Uie  Antoiiine' 
Itin.;  and  probably  the  Octacnscus  of  the  Table. 
The  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Comana  of  Cappa- 
docia.  It  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tomns,  A.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Cocsou  or  Gogsyn^ 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modem  maps.  [Cataomia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L.] 

CUICUL  {THn.  AnL  p.  29;  Notit.  Afr.i  Cur^ 
CHUL,  Tab.  Peut;  Ko^Aicova  KoXmvloy  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  29 :  JimmUah,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Numidia  Caesari- 
ensis  (aft.  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  M.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantina.  [P.  S.] 

CU'LARO,  afterwards  GRATIANOTOLIS  {Gre- 
noble), a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  {Isere\  a 
brandi  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Culabone,  on  a  road 
from  the  Alpis  Cottia  {Mont  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(  Vienne).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobrqges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a  letter 
frtxn  Pkncus  to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  "CuUut>ne  ex  finibus  Allobrognm."  The 
oonunan  reading  Js  *^  Civarone,"  or  ^  Cinrone;"  but 
there  is  also  a  reading  **  Cuiarone,"  which  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  difierence  being  in  the  position  of 
the  **  i."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents *^  Cularone.'*  A  modem  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  **  ex  finibus  "  means  **  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges,**  a  translation  quite  incon- 
sbtent  with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  ^  Curaro,"  instead  of  **  Cu- 
laro;'* and  "Curaro"  only  difiera  fitim  "Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero's  text,  in  a  single  letter, 
"  i,**  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  "  r." 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Grenoble, — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  A.  d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a  long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  yean  later 
M.  Aurelius  Val.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Hereuleus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nensis,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Romana.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  Champoilion  de  Figeac,  Anti' 
quitis  de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
nave  been  found  at  Grenoble  at  difierent  times. 
The  restoration  of  the  waUs  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  a.  d.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlai^ed  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopolis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  ooiTupted  form  of  Gre- 
noble.  It  seems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop's  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Gratianopolis  in  a.  d.  381.  Civitas  Gra- 
tianopolis appean  in  the  Kotitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  division  of  Gallia 
called  Viennensis;  and  yet  the  old  name  Cnlaio  was 
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BometlmeB  still  used,  for  in  the  Notida  of  the  Em- 
pire it  is  called  Calaro,  vbich  means  Cularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that 
Cularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jnre^  but  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundaticm  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobrogos,  and  that  if  Cularo  was  on  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D*An- 
ville,  Notice^  fc. ;  Walckenaer,  Geog,  fc,,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.L.] 

CULCHUL.    [Cncru] 

CUMAE  (Kvfiri.  Strab.,Thuc,  &c ;  Kovfuu,  Ptol. : 
£th.  Ku/juuoSj  Cumanus:  Cun%a)y  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misenum. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  country  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  date  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologers,  who  would  carry  it  back  as  &r  as 
1050  B.C.  (Hieronym.  Chron,  p.  100;  Euseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (1 4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a  similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  The  statements  of  a  mythical  cha- 
ncter  connected  with  its  foundation,  which  repi-esent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a  dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
pomt  to  a  very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fiibulous  embellishments.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  Ci 
Kiebnhr,  toL  iil  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a  jdnt  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a  colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  Hence  we  always  find 
Cnmae  termed  a  Chalcidio,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc  vi.  3 ;  Liv.  viiL  22 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Virg.  A  en. 
vi.  2 ;  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  155 ;  Stat  Stiv.  iv.  3. 24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dion3r8iu8,  drops  aU 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  oolonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  founded  by  the  Eretriane  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme:  and  it  was  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difiSculty  that  Scymnus 
Chins  represents  it  as  colonised  first  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  aftertDord*  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236 — ^239.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainland.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians iu  Aenaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  the 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.     The  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  population  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  b.  c. :  at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania.      The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  exceUent  ports  of 
Misenim)  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  vii.  3.)  A  Uttle 
more  dis{ant  it  had  planted  the  fiourishing  colony  of 
Neapolis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Justio, 
XX.  1)  evidmitly  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  indSuence  over  the  interior,  but  bad 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishment  of 
regular  colonies.    The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  colonies  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.     The  government,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocratkal,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  by 
Aristodemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  peofde 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    fiut  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  collision 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  histoiyof 
Cumae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  oppositicm  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbriaiis,  and  Dauniaus  (?).     Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical   fact   of  the   invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  viL  3,  4.)    According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aris- 
todemus,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subeequentiy  appointed  to  command 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  assist 
the  Aricians  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  viL  5,  6.)    His  success 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  the  pasdons 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratic 
party  to   overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  he 
proceed  to  surround  himself  with  a  guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.    Dio- 
nysius has  left  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  fall  of  Aristodemus  (vii.  8 — 
1 1 ;  Diod.  vii.  Exc  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (voL  L  p.  554, 
vol.iii.  p.178),  may  probably  be  leoeiTed  as  historical, 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines.    According  to  that 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  b.  c  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  of  those  whoni^  had  put  to  dei^  or 
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driyen  into  exile.  It  was  dnring  this  period  tliat 
Tarquinios  Saperbns,  the  exiled  ^ng  of  Rome,  took 
refage  at  Cmnae,  where  he  shortlj  after  ended  his 
days,  B.  c  496.  (Liv.  iL  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  21.)  Aris- 
todemns  was  sUll  mler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
repablic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
in  time  of  a  great  famine  (b.  o.  492),  bat  the  ships, 
which  had  been  aheady  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
equivalent  for  Uie  prop^ty  of  Tarquin.  (Lir.  iL  34; 
Dionys.  viL  2,  12.) 

A  despotisn  such  as  that  of  Aristodemns  is 
represented,  and  the  oiTil  dissensions  that  most 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, could  not  but  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Cnmae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  incrfawing  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hienm,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieitm  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cumae 
from  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  h^ve  given  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Diod.  xi.  61 ;  Find.  Pyth,  i.  136—146,  and  SchoL 
€id  loc)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  further 
molesting  Cumae  by  Und ;  and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  fiur  as 
we  can  judge,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  period 
of  considerable  prosperity :  but  a  more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Saomites,  who,  in  b.  a  423,  made  tiiemselves 
masters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cnmaeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  city,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault  Ko  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  oonquerars :  the  unfortunate  dty  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  put  to  the  swwd,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  shivery,  except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Kapohs:  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  forced  to  odiabit  with  the  Campanian 
conquerors,  who  established  a  colony  in  the  dty.  (Liv. 
iv.  44 ;  IMod.  xii.  76  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  B.a  420 ;  and  the 
archonship  of  Anstion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (b.  a  421 — 
420),  but  the  Roman  consukhip,  to  which  the  hitter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  b.  a  428 :  the  former  date  is 
probably  the  true  one. 

From  this  period  Cumae  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
dty,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age :  but  a  fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanians 
from  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  B.C.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  firrt  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  franchise  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  at  a  later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  munidpal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  especial  fiivour, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidehty  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiu.  31;  Veil.  Pat  L  4 ;  Cic.  de  leg.  Agr, 
ii.  31,  odAtLiL,  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  dty,  but  was 
repulsed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  obliged  to  content  Mmself  with  Uymg  waste  its 
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territory  (Liv.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xxiv.  13.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cumae,  but  the  drcum- 
stance  that,  in  b.  c.  180,  the  dtizens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
thdr  pubHc  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  dty. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Ydldus  (1 4)  that  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbouriiood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury ;  but  these  established  then:  villas 
rather  at  Baiae  and  llisenum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  which  is  far  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  induded  in  a 
munidpal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Cuma  (in  Cue- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Puteoli  {Acad,  ii.  25),  and  must  therefore  have 
been  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  viltes  of 
Catulus,  .Pompdus,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic  Acad,  L  1,  ii.  25;  ad  Fam,  xvi.  10;  ad  AtL 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  SuUa  retired  to  the 
ndghbonrhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  hut  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
104.)  The  increasing  popukrity  of  Baiae,  Bauli,  and 
Iffisenimi,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  munidpal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Ordl.  Inter.  2263),  was  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  dty  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  (vacuae  Cumae^Sai,  iiL  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it  Statins  also 
calls  it  the  quiet  Cumae  (jjmeta  Qftne,  Sihr.  iv. 
3.  65).  But  the  expresdon  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  stricUy :  the  great  extent  of*the  andent 
walls,  noticed  by  Velldus  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a  deserted  appearance ;  but  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  recdved  a  colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  CUudius 
(Lib.  CoUm.  p.  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a  colony,  it  bears  that  tide  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inscr. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1 ; 
I  6 ;  Itin,  AnL  pp.  122,  123  ;  Tab.  PetU,\  and 
dnring  the  wars  of  Bdisarius  and  Narses  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-appears  as  a  pUce  of  unportance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  dty  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  andent  dtadel  or  arx 
(still  called  the  Bocca  di  Cuma)y  an  isohited  and 
predpttons  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  pboe  in  Italy  that  held  out  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34 ;  .^th. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  dtadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  havmg  become  a  stronghold 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  dte  has  remained  desolate  ever  siiK». 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart  xiv.  114.)  Its  territory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2 ;  Grat  Falisc 
Cyneg.  35.)    Of  the  fertility  of  the  adjdning  plain, 
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or  the  wines  of  Mt  Gaoros,  it  is  mmeoeBsery  to 
speak,  but  the  Utter  was  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans 
probably  dependent  on  PutedL 

Inseparablj  oannected  with  the  name  of  Comae  is 
that  of  the  Sibjl  who,  aocording  to  the  general  tra- 
dition of  antiqnitj,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doabt  that  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  brought  by  the  Qreeks  firom  Cyme  in  Asia 
]kCnor,  and  were  transferred  from  Gergis  or  Gergithes 
in  the  Troad  to  the  Italian  Comae.  (Grote's  Greece^ 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  472 ;  Klaosen,  Aeneat  und  die  Penaten, 
ToL  i.  pp.  209,210.)  Similar  pecoliarities  in  the 
natore  of  the  soil  and  localities  seem  to  have  con- 
triboted  to  this :  it  was  doobtless  also  owing  to  the 
striking  physical  characters  of  the  adjoining  region 
that  the  myths  coonected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  permanently  localixed  aboot  Lake 
Avemos :  and  the  idea  of  placing  the  Cimmerians 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighboorhood  was  pro- 
bably an  afterthooght  in  later  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  Comaeans  were  one  of  the  mam  chan- 
nels l^  which  the  Trqjan  and  Greek  legends  were 
transferred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  .names  of 
Aeneas  and  Ulysses  inseparably  associated  with  the 
ooasU  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  ezbt  in  the  historical  period ; 
the  cavern  ^own  under  that  name  was  a  vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  ("  £x- 
cisum  EuboTcae  latns  ingens  rupis  in  antrum,"  Vug. 
Aen.  vL  42 ;  Pseud.  Arist  Mirab,  95 ;  Lycophr. 
1278—1280;  Ovid,  MeL  xiv.  104.)  Justin 
Martyr,  who  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  describes  it  as  like  a  great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re* 
servoirB  of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  whidi  the  prophetess  used  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Just  Mart  Paraen,  37.)  Agathias, 
in  rehtting  the  siege  of  Cumae  by  Nanes,  also 
mentions  &e  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  general  availed  himself  to  undermine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  caused  them  to 
fall  in,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern :  and 
thus  destroyed  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out eflfocting  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Agath. 
B.  G,  i.  10.)  On  the  smnmit  of  the  arx  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  here  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gave  it  a  still  more  ancient  origin, 
and  ascrilwd  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  Dae- 
dalus. (Vlrg.  Am.  vL  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  ioc; 
Sil  ItaL  xil  85^102 ;  Juv.  iii.  25.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  this  andent  edifice :  and  the  remains 
of  a  cavern  oo  the  E.  fiu»  of  the  cliff  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  true 
ntnatioo  of  this  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cluverins : 
earlier  commentators  and  topographers  had  con- 
founded the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  Lake 
Avemus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  delta 
SUnUa  is  still  popularly  given  to  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation <m  the  banks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a  work  of  Roman  times.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
pp.  1107—1113 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  are  inconsider- 
able :  the  plain  around  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  is  now  covered  with  a  royal  forest : 
some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  however  still  exist, 
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and  numerous  other  masses  of  masonry,  most  of 
them  of  Soman  construction.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  a  picturesque  archway  in  a  massive  and 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the  Arco  Felioej  which 
stands  on  the  road  to  Pocrao/t,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city,  but 
the  nature  of  its  construction  renders  this  almost 
impossible.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  rock 
are  the  remidns  of  a  small  temple,  popularly  known 
as  the  Tempio  dei  GigcmtL  TUs  is  all  that  remains 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  but  excavations  at  difierent 
periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous  architectural 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  the 
best  period  of  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  sites 
would  better  reward  more  systematic  researches. 
(Bomanelli,  vqL  iiL  pp.  501, 502 ;  Enstace*s  Claetkal 
Tow^  vol.  ii.  pp.  427—434  j  lorio,  Guida  di  Poz- 
etioli,  pp.  102—125;  Bull,  dell  Inst.  1842,  pp. 
6—10.)  ^  [E.H.B.] 


COIS   OV  CUMAB. 

CUMERUS,  a  promontory  of  Picenum,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  If  ante  Comero,  (Plin. 
iii.  13.  s.  18.)  It  is  formed  by  a  considerable  moan- 
tain  mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearly 
detached  from  t^e  mountains  of  the  ulterior,  extend- 
ing about  10  miles  in  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  town 
of  Numana  {Umana)  at  its  southern  end.  [E.H3.] 

CUNARUS  MONS.    [ApmncEfUS.] 

CUNAXA  (Koih^y  Pint  Artax.  c.  8),  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  fiarces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  (^Anab. 
i.  8)  describes  the  battle  fully,  but  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought  Plutarch, 
in  his  lifo  of  Artaxerxes,  has  alone  preserved  it,  and 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Rennell  (Illiutr.  of  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  93)  has  adopted  the 
distance  from  Babylon  as  given  by  Plutarch,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  accord  best  with 
the  previous  narrative  of  Xenophon.  [V.] 

CU'NEL     rCoNii.] 

CUKETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  15  miles  finim  Spinas  (JSpeen). 
Some  locality  on  the  KmmeL  [R.  G.  L.] 

CU'NEUS  (Ko^cos),  L  e.  the  Wedge,  a  name 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsuk  which  forms  its  SW.  angle,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lusitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to 
the  Sacrum  Pb.  (C  S,  Vincent ;  Artemidor.  ap. 
Strab.  iiL  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  was  al:io 
applied  specifically  to  the  headland  just  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  but  Mela  (iiL  1)  assigns 
it  to  the  S.  headknd  of  the  district  (C.  &  Maria). 
Respecting  the  people,  see  CoNn.  [P.  S.] 

CU'NICL     [Balkauks.] 

CUNICULA'RDIE  INSULAE  is  the  name  giToi 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  islands  lying  in  the  strait 
which  separates  Corsica  firom  Saniinia,  now  known 
Bathe  Straits  of  £<myacio.  They  are  probably  the 
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three  small  islets  now  called  Jaola  dd  Ragaoii,  dn 
BwdtXUy  and  di  SUl  Maria,  which  are  those  that  lie 
most  direotij  in  the  strait  itself  Between  these 
and  the  N.  extremitj  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  oon- 
dderable  island  called  liola  deUa  Maddahna,  which 
is  probably  the  Pmirroif  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  Uva,  doee  to  Phinton.  There 
are,  in  finct,  two  other  ishwds — one  called  /.  di  Co- 
preroj  on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dei 
Sparagif  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Pei^ps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cnnicnlariae  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.H.B.] 

CUNISTORGI&    [Conn.] 

GUPPAE  (Koiwovs),  a  town  in  Upper  Moeda, 
with  a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  honemen.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  217;  Geogr.  Bay.iy.7j  Procop.I>s-4edi/.iy.  6; 
p.  287.)  [L.  S.] 

GUPRA  (Ko^pa:  Eth,  Cuprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picenum,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinctioa  Gnpni  Maritima  and  Gnpra  Montana. 

1.  GuFRA  Mabitima  (Koiwpa  itapvrifta,  PtoL) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Gastellum 
Firmannm  and  Gastmm  Truentinnm.  (Strab.  r.  p. 
241 ;  Mela,  iL  4.  §  6  ;  Plin.  iii  13.  s.  18 ;  PtoL 
iii  1.  §  21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a  town, 
but  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Gupra  (rh  r^i 
K(nrpat  Up6v),  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etroscaos),  and  that  Gupra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  dear  that  a 
town  had  grown  up  around  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  hare  becmne  the  more  considerable  place 
(^  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Gupra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Gupra  urbs,  Mel.  L  c,\ 
Cupra  oppidum,  Plin.  L  c.)  The  temple  of  Gupra 
is  also  mentioned  by  SiUns  Italicus  (vilL  433),  and 
an  inscriptioa  records  its  restoratioa  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Gupra  Maritima,  at  a  place  called 
le  GrotU  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  N.  of  S,  BenedUto, 
and  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus  or 
Tronto,  (Gluver.  ItaL  p.  734;  Grater.  Inter,  p. 
1016,  2;  Golucci,  Cupra  Maritima,  p.  130.) 

2.  Gupra  Montana  (Koiirpa  funndifa,  PtoL  liL 
1.  §  52;  Gupienses  oognomine  Montani,  Plin.  iiL 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topographers  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Bipatrantone,  a  town  on  a 
bill,  only  8  miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Gupra.  (Gluver.  ItaL  p.  741 ;  Abeken,  Mittel 
Jtalien,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

GURA'LIUS.    [GuARius.] 

GURES  (K^f,  Strab.  K^it,  Dionys.:  Eth. 
KupiTTis,  Quiris  (pi.  Quirites),  but  also  Gurenslb, 
Plin.:  Corrne),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  about  3  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Numa,  as  well  as  tiie  dty  of 
Tatius,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Liv.  \.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36,46,48;  Pint  i2om.  19.) 
Hence  the  general  opiniun  of  ancient  authors  derives 
the  name  oi  Quirites,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
was  known  in    later  times,  from  that  of  Gures. 
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(Strab.  T.  p.  238;  Liv.  L  13;  Fest  v.  QfnriUM,) 
Virgfl  therefore,  for  distfaictioo's  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Gures  **prisd  Quirites"  (^eii.viL 
710),  and  Golumella  still  mora  distinctly,  "  veterea 
ill!  Sabini  Quirites"  {deR,R,\.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
ever,  far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection;  but  that  both  were  derived 
fhim  the  Sabine  word  Guris  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a  spear  (Fest  pp.  49,  254«  ed.  Mmi.;  Serv. 
ad  Am.  L  292;  Ovid,  FatL  iL  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Quirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
** spearmen"  or  **  warriors."  A  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connects  &e  foundation  of 
Gures  with  the  worsMp  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Gures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  which  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropoUs  or  chief  dty  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  iL  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  fidse  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  A^rgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  small  town  (parvi  Gures,  Viig.  Aem,  vi. 
812;  Ovid,  Faat,  iL  135),  and  its  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  'th»  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  recdved  histoiy,  a 
native  of  Gures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  oo  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  L  18 ;  Pint  iVMit.  3 ;  Viig.  Am,  y\,  812.) 
Strabo's  statement,  tiiat  it  had  once  been  a  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  dtyf  is  apparenUy  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  andent 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Stn£.  v.  p.  228.) 
Whatever  trath  there  may  be  m  the  statements  of 
its  andent  greatness,  it  must  have  early  iSUlen  into 
comparative  indgnificanoe;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  ara  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  occure  in  Roman  histofy,  and 
Strabo  teUs  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
recdved  a  body  of  Roman  odonists,  firet  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Gaesar  {lAb,  Cokm. 
p.  253 ;  Zumpt,  ds  Cohn,  p.  305),  and  seems  to 
have  oonsiderab^  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Gurenses  as  one  of  the  munidpal 
towns  of  the  Sabmes;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  munidpal 
senate  (ordo),  &&,  whence  we  may  infor  that  it  con.- 
tinned  to  be  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  as  late  as 
the  4tii  century.  (Plm.  iii.  12.  s.  1 7 ;  Orelli,  Inter. 
107;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  voL  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  **  Gures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  lUce  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Ghris- 
tianity,  the  bishops  assumed  the  titie  of  **  Gurium 
Sabinorum,"  and  sometimes  even  that  of  "  Eptscopus 
Sabinensb."  The  final  decay  of  the  dty  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy:  we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  that  in  a.  d.  593  the  dte  was 
already  desolate.    (Nibby,  L  c.) 

The  trae  situation  of  Gures  was  fint  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  dty 
discovered  by  Ghaupy.  The  dte,  which  is  of  con. 
dderable  extent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Corretei  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.,  is 
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caUed  Arei,  and  evidantlj  marks  the  site  of  the 
aodeot  citadel  (Arx).  Considerable  fragments  of 
Diasoniy,  as  well  as  architectnral  ornaments,  por- 
tions of  colnmns,  &e^  and  sereral  inscriptions,  have 
been  fimnd  scattered  over  the  sorfiue  of  this  space: 
bat  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  finmd  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cores,  like  many  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2  miles  distant  from  Ardj 
at  a  pbce  called  Torri,  are  the  snbstmctions  of  a 
temple,  of  a  Teiy  massire  oonstroction,  and  probablj 
belonging  to  a  mnch  more  remote  epoch.  (Chanpj, 
Jfowofi  dEoraeSy  vol.  iiL  pp.  70 — 84 ;  Nibby,  L  c 
pp.531— 538;  Holsten.  Ab<. «{  CZmv.  p.  IOC)  At 
the  fiwt  of  the  hill  occnpied  by  the  rains  of  Cares 
flows  a  small  river  called  the  Cc^rreae,  which  rises 
in  the  moontains  above  Nerola,  and  fiUls  into  the 
Tiber  aboat  3  miles  below  ArcL  [E.  H.  B.l 

CUBETES,  CURETIS.    [Abtoua,  p.  64.] 

CFBGU  (KoCpyia,  Ptol.  iL  4.  §  15)  or  CURI- 
GA  (^Itm,AnL  p.  432;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  44:  Im 
Calera)^  a  dty  of  the  Celtioi,  in  Hispanic  Baetica, 
near  the  Mous  Marianas  (JSterra  Moreno)^  on  the 
high  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TusiOA,  previously  Ucnltuniacnm,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  AnL  iiL  70;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt  1,  p. 
382).  [P.  S.] 

CITBIA  (C%tr),  a  town  in  Bhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Bhine.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277, 278;  Paul.  Diac  HitL 
Lfmgob.  vL  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CUBIA,  in  Britain, mentionedbyPtolemyas  a  town 
oftheOttadenL  Probably  Ctirris-OM- Gore.  [RGX.] 

CUBLliaJM  (Kovpiorbr  &jcpoy),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Adour  and  of  the  Garonne.  There 
seems  no  place  that  corrasponds  to  it  except  the 
PomU  dArcaehotif  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ba$nn 
dAroachon,  Some  geognphers  fix  it  at  the  PoinU 
de  GravCj  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  the  point 
vriiich  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G.L] 

CITBIAS  (Kwplas,  Ptd.  v.  14.  §  2;  Stnib.  xiv. 
p.  683 ;  Steph.  B. ;  KupuucSt^,  Stadiam.  §§  286, 300 : 
Capo  Qaoala  or  <2e22s  GaJUe\  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  fonning  a  low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a  peninsula  rather  than  a  promon- 
tory. The  stags  fitom  Cilida  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures.  (Ae- 
lian,  NaL  An,  v.  56,  xi.  7 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  JMst.  xiL 
3;  Engel,  Kf/prot,  voL  L  p.  117.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

CUBICTA  (Plin.  iiL  21.  s.  25 ;  KovpWo, 
PtoLii.  16.  §  13;  KvputruHi,  Strab.  u.  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  vil.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum,  now  called  Kareh^  or  VegUa^  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  Accordmg  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (^vA^Ikiok)  and  Cu- 
ricum  (Ko^puror).  "  VegUa  has  excellent  harbours ; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  prodoctive 
as  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veglia,  It  was 
during  a  long  period  an  independ^t  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmaiia  and  Montenegro^  voL  L  p.  50.) 

CUBIGA.     [CuROiA.] 

CUBIOSOLITAE,  a  people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentiooed  by  Caesar  several  times  (B.  G,  ii.  34,  ilL 
7t  11,  viL  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS., 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.  They  are  men- 
tioned (B.  G.  iL  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Odsmi^ 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  **  maritimae  dvitates,* 
and  border  on  the  ocean.  In  another  place  (B.  (7. 
viL  75)  he  describes  the  positioo  of  the  Curioeolitae 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  them 
among  the  Armoric  states,  a  name  equivalent  to 
**  maritimae."  The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  Cariosvelites;  and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Bhedones.  The  Curioeo- 
litae are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne,  Accordingly  we 
can  only  ooojecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  of 
SL  Malo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  position  of  the  other  Annoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Corseiift,  a  vil^ 
lage  between  Dinan  and  LambaUey  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.  We  may  con- 
clude that,  after  the  fiubion  of  Gallic  names.  Cor- 
seuU  represents  the  capital  of  the  CuriosoUtse. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  SL  Brieuc,  where  a 
pUce  called  Finiao  denotes  the  bonndaiy  of  an  an- 
cient territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fine  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  ndghboors  of  the 
Curioeolitae  on  the  ea^t  were  the  liliedones,  and  on 
the  south  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osisroi 
or  Oaismii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curioeolitae,  the  Biducasn  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  SL  BidmS  or  SL  Brims; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Viducaases.  [Vi- 
DUGASSBS.]  ^Anville,  NotUse^  &c;  Walckenaer, 
Giog.  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L.] 

CUTUUM.    [AETOLrA,p.66,b.] 

CU'BIUM  (J&oltptop,  Ptol.  V.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
HierocL;  Curias,  Plin.  y.  13:  Eih.  Kovpit^t:  PU- 
copia)f  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lycos,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathns.  (Pent  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argives. 
(Herod,  v.  1 13;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Steeenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  <^  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  I.  c.)  Near 
the  town  was  a  Cape  (^povptov,  PtoL  ▼.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco),  from  which  sacxilegious  offianders  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  ruins  of  a  town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  J^- 
ooptd,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island. 
(Pooocke,  Trav.  vol  iL  p.  329 ; .  Engel,  JT^prof, 
vol.  L  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.] 

CUBMILIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Samarobriva  (^Amient) 
and  Caeearomagus  (Beauvais).  This  old  road  is  the 
Chaueeie  de  BrunekauL  D*Anville  gives  sufficient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  place  called  CormeiUet 
may  represent  Curmiliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CURTA  (Ko^pra),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  (PtoL  ii.  16.  §  4,  who  places 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant  p.  263, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CUHUBIS  {KovpaSls  If  KoV^ir,  Ptol.  iv.*3.  § 
8 ;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  56, 57, 493 ;  Tab.  PeuL :  Kurbak), 
a  city  on  the  £.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  in  Africa  Prqxr, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapoli^  16  M.  P.  north  of  the 
latter.  Accordmg  to  Pluiy  (v.  3)  it  was  a  free  city, 
but  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  ooL.  fulvia.  cdrubib.     (Shaw,  TWwsii 

#c.,p.9o.)  [P.  a] 
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GUSA  (K«^),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man- 
retania  Tingitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
river  Asama.    (PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2.)  [P.  a] 

CUSAE  (Xowrm,  Aelian,  ff.  An,  z.  27 ;  KiCros 
or  'Axo^curo,  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modem  Ktuieh, 
was  a  town  in  the  Lycopolite  nome  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Legio  IL  Constantia  ThebaeorunL  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Oorania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Cusae  under  the  symbol  of  a  white  cow.  (Aelian,  L  c.) 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  dtj.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
Hermopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.      [W.  fi.  D.] 

CUSH,  the  Scripture  name  fdn-  Arabia,  usoallj 
rendered  bj  the  LXX.  Aldwwlof  as  e.  g.  Numb.  xii. 
l;Isaiah,ji.  U;  Habak.'m.7,  &o.         [G.  W.] 

CirSIBL     [Orbtaki.] 

CUTATISIUM  (KovTarUriop,  Procop.  A  G.  iv. 
13,  14),  a  small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Phasis,  now  KchUais  or  Kutau,  It  was  identified 
with  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaeus 
and  Cytaeos,  nsed  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Coldiis 
(Propit  I  24;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  693).  Scylax,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  honoor.  [V.] 

CUTIXIAE  (KoTvAla),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Beate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  small  Uke,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cutiuab  Lacus  (Plin.  iil  12.  s«  17), 
or  Lacus  Cutiliensis  (Yarr.  L,  JL  t,  71;  Macrob. 
SaL  i.  7).  This  was  in  &ot  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysins  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  floating  island  on 
its  surface.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  ^  the 
isbuid  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a  fdot  ab((ve  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  floats  about  in  different  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  smnetimes  one  way,  scHnetimes  another. 
There  grow  on  it  a  kind  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
bushes  of  small  size."  (Dionys.  i.  15 ;  Plin.  iL  95 ; 
Senec  NaL  (2u.  iiL  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir,  Font.  37; 
Macrob.  I  c.)  It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  arose 
from  the  incrustations  of  carbcmate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
fipom  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging 
crust  thus  formed  on  the  banks:  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  cf  Romey 
p.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
secrated to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  tliat 
no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exibts  under 
the  name  of  Poao  di  RaUgnano  or  LaHgnano, 
though  at>||Mrently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
incrustation  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  isLind  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  b  situated  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  VelmOy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  modem  village  of  PaUmo.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mostly  of  a  sulphureous  character.  These  are 
the  Aquae  CornjAE  (jh  iv  \iurt\iait  ^XP^ 
Mora,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Stiabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Romans  fiv  their  medical  pro- 
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perties.  (Cels.  de  Med.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
we  leam  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  every  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  fcr 
the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  hb  death  took 
pUce,  A.  i>.  79.  (Suet.  Veap.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exbt  some  fine  rums  of  Roman 
baths,  at  a  short  dbtance  from  the  lake;  and  the 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  b  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Abruzti,  vo).  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chaupy,  Mauon  d^Horace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  b  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilb,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  lie  i^  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
firom  Amiteraum  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvL  1 1 ;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent., however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Roman  times  at  least,  a  municipal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilb  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Reate.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17 ;  Suet 
Ve^.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  *'  a  considerable  city  "  (ir6\ii  iiri^a^ 
v^s),  to  which  he  gives  tlie  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(i.  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  pbces  Cutiliae  8  M.  P.  from  Reate, 
and  6  from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  trae 
dbtances:  the  Tabub  gives  9  for  the  one  and  7  for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
*'  Umbilicus  Italiae,**  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  b  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  Mm.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  D'AnviUe,  Anal  Geogr.  de  VlUdie, 
'p.  165.)  Thb  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Mipl,  which  he 
pbces  **  Italiae in  medio**  {Aen.  vii.  563  );  but  the 
position  of  the  btter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  b 
clearly  established.  [Amsancti  Valus.]  [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  29).     [Cingiua.] 

CTANE  (Kucuo}),  a  fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  b  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  409—437, 465;  Cbudian, 
de  RapL  Proserp.  iiL  246;  Diod.  v.  4;  Cic.  Verr. 
iv:  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  woT)>hip  of  its  tutebry  nymph;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  oi 
Cyane  in  the  immedbte  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  V.  4,  xiv.  72;  AeL  V.  H.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pisma^  b  situated  in 
low  marshy  gn)und,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ihnestone  hilb 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  b  dbtant  about  two  miles.  It  b  a  beau- 
tiful circubr  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a  strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a  considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a  deep  and  tranquil  current 
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for  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapns 
immediately  below  the  Olympeinm.  It  i»  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  the  only  place  in  Enrope 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cypems 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  by  the  S3rracu8an  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Notes  on  Syracusey  p.  252 ;  D*Or- 
ville,  SicuUty  p.  190;  Hoare's  Class,  Towr^  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  tiie  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(rh  T^5  Kv6M7ts  Up6vy  Diod  xiv.  72) ;  it  was  from 
Uience  that,  in  b.  c.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco^  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.         [£.  H. B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (Plin.  v.  27).  Leake  {Asia  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  cf  Andriaca  [Andriaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerel!. 
The  place,  which  b  at  the  heiui  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  mscriptlou.  Leake  observes 
**  that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  "  written  Cyane ;  in 
Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  Episcopatuum  it  is  Cya- 
neae.*"  fiut  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  m  Har- 
duin's  Pliny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lycia,  vol.  il  p. 
271):  — **  On  the  high  table  land  between  port  Tris- 
tomo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kassabar^  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  mscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively— styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  Tousa^  a  sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kvoyeirts,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A  pe- 
destal found  at  another  pUce,  called  Yarvoo,  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  Kvorf  tr^y  ri  BouAt^  kcu  6  Arifios, 
And  at  a  third  pUce,  named  Ghiouristan^  a  Greek 
inscription  contained  the  form  Kvcanntav :  and  it  is 
added, — **  the  words  liLtmiftirtov  ytpovtria  occur  in 
the  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality." 
(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lyika,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  TarvoOf 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  Ghumristan  is  due 
north  of  Tctrvoo^  and  about  3  miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes*s  work.  Totua 
is  about  WN  W.  of  Tarvoo^  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiouristan.  Tarvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a  high  platform,  with  a  steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  pUin  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction; and  some  of  a  doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Tousa  a  Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  "■  small,  and  surrounded  by  a  rudely  con- 
structed Hellenic  wall,  xerj  perfect  in  some  parts, 
combining  the  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction.**  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Zycto,  voL  i.  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — 'Mt  appeared  to  be  a  dty 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
bnt  in  a  better  state  cf  preservation."  Toma  is 
nearly  5  hours  from  the  sea;  At  Ghiouristan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  no  historical  recoid  has  been  pre- 
served except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  all  these  places  had  the  same  name. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  Yarvoo, 
was  the  chid^  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyaneae, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  considered  as 
dependent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  compre- 
hended under  the  same  name  [G.  L.] 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.    [Bosporus,  p.  424.] 

CYA'NEUS  (KwUfoj,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  2;  Plin. 
vi.  3.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  have  been 
a  river  of  some  size;  and  he  designates  both  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  M  into  the  Euxine  near  it,  as 
**  vasti  anmes."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
tlie  same  river  which  ScyUuE  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenus  (or,  accon^mg  to  Gail's  reading,  Tyenus). 
Ritter  {Erdk,  vol.  il  p.  915)  speaks  of  a  castle 
called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbourbood,  which  perhaps 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyenus.  [V.] 

CYATHUS.    [AcHELODS.] 

CYBELEU  (Kw€^A«ia,  Steph.  s.  r.)  or  CY- 
BE'LLL^  (Strab.  p.  645),  a  city  of  Ionia.  Strabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  between 
Erythrae  and  the  Hypocremnus  [Clazomknab], 
adds,  **  then  a  viUage  Cybellia,  and  the  proroontoiy 
Melaena."    This  is  all  that  is  known.       [G.  L.] 

CYBISTRA  (ra  Kii^iorpa  :  Eth,  Kv€urrpt^, 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537),  after  mentioning  Tyana, 
saytf  **  that  not  far  from  it  are  Castabala  and  Cy- 
bistra,  fdrts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  mountain," 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybistra  and  Cas- 
tabala were  in  that  division  of  Cappadocia  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (Asia  Minor ^  p.  62)  says 
that  Strabo  pkces  Cybistra  300  stadia  firom  Mazaca 
[Caesareia]  :  but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p. 539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra. 
Strabo  makes  It  six  days*  journey  from  Mfloaca  to 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through  Tyana,  which  in  about 
half  way ;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  about  two 
days'  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  leaves 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Cybistra  to  the  Pylae ; 
and  this  is  condstent  with  the  passage  already  dted. 
Leake  further  observes,  *'We  learn  also  from  the 
Table  that  Cybistra  was  on  the  road  frt>m  Tyana  to 
Mazaca,  and  sixty-four  Ronum  miles  from  the  former." 
He  thinks  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cybbtra  at  Karakissar,  where  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Karakissar  is  about 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  (Kaisariyeh).  But  Ha- 
milton (Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karakissar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  brides  this,  it  u  pUin  that,  if  Strabo  s 
description  is  right,  Karahissar  is  a  kmg  way  from 
Cybistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  German  authority  that  **  Cybistra  is  at  a  place 
called  Pasmaktchi,  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  the 
Cilidan  pass;"  but  no  more  precise  U)dirati<n  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cybistra  in  Cataonia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyzistra  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyzistra  corresponds  to 
Strabo's  Cybistra,  which  certainly  is  nut  in  Cataonia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilida,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Taurus  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilida, 
and  he  encamped  "  on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  not 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia "  (ad  Fam,  xr.  8, 4).    Cicero  stayed  five  days 
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at  Cjbistra,  and  on  hearing  tlmt  the  Parthians  were 
a  long  way  off  that  entrance  into  Cappadocia,  and 
were  hanging  cm  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  into  Cilicia  thi-ongh  the  Pyhie  of  the 
Taoros,  and  came  to  Tarsus  (ad  Aft.  v.  20).  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  Strabo,  and  shows  that  Leake 
has  misplaced  Gybistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
be  determined,  unless  the  German  authority  has  indi- 
cated it. 

Whether  Cyzistra  is  really  a  diflferent  place  from 
Gybistra,  as  some  geographers  assume,  may  be 
doubted.  [G.  L.] 

GY'GLADES  (KwicX(C«€s),  a  group  of  iitlands  in 
the  Aegaean  Sea,  lying  to  the  south  of  Attica  and 
Euboea,  and  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a  circle 
(^y  ic6K\<if)  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  the  most 
important  of  them.  Aocoiding  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  485) 
they  were  originally  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Geos,  Gythnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnoe,  Cimolos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  To 
these  Artemidorus  added  Prepesinthos,  Oliaros,  and 
Gyaroe,  thus  making  them  fifteen.  (Strab.  L  e.) 
Scylax  differs  from  all  other  writers  in  making  two 
groups  of  Gyclades,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  In 
the  northern  he  places  Geos,  Helena,  Gythnos,  Se- 
riphos, Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhene,  Scyros 
(an  error  prol»bly  of  the  transcriber,  for  Syros), 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  tlie 
southern  group  he  specifies  Melos,  Gimolos,  Oliaros, 
Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypalaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 
Most  authorities,  however,  make  the  Gyclades  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  islands  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  substitute  Rhene  or  Rheneia 
for  Melos,  which  is  certainly  more  correct,  since 
Melos  scarcely  lay  within  the  circle.  Accordingly 
the  twelve,  taking  them  in  a  circle  from  the  KW. 
are ;  Geos,  Gythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos, 
Delos,  Rheneia,  Myconos,  Syros,  Tenos,  Andros. 
Mela  (ii.  7),  probably  only  through  inadvertence, 
omits  Geos,  and  names  Sicinos  instead  of  Gythnos. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  follows  Artemidorus  in  in- 
cluding Prepesinthos,  Oliaros  and  Gyaros. 

According  to  Thucydides  (i.  4)  the  Gyclades 
were  originally  inhabited  by  Garians,  who  were 
expelled  by  Minos.  (Gomp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwards  colonized  by  lonians  and  Dorians, 
principally  by  the  former.  The  history  of  each  is 
given  under  its  own  name. 

GYGLO'BORUS.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

GYDATHENAEUM.    [Athenae,  p.  302,  b.] 

GYDNUS.     [GiLiciA.] 

CYDO'NIA  (Ki/8«Wa.  Kv^uvis,  Ptol.  iv.  17.  §  8: 
Eth.  and  Adj.  Kviwyiarits^  K^^wv,  Kvdcivios,  Ku- 
'  SvyaxoSf  KvSavls^  Kv^wvicucds,  Gydon,  Gydoneus, 
Gydoniatae,  Gydonites,  Gydonius:  Khanid)^  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Grete. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  476.)  Homer  (Od.  iiL  292,  xix.  176) 
speaks  of  the  Gydonians  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
lardanus,  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenous, but  nowhere  mentions  a  city  Gydonia.  The 
traditions,  though  differing  among  themselves,  prove 
that  it  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  (Diod.  v.  78 ; 
Pans.  viil.  53.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit,  vii.  12; 
Schol.  adApolUm-Rhod,  iv.  1492;  Flor.  iii.  7.  §  4.) 
Herodotus  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  its  foundation  to  the 
Samians  who  established  themselves  there,  and 
during  their  5  years'  resideuce  in  it  built  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  as  is  plain 
from  the  legends,  existed  before  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates,  though  adorned  by  the  Samians.     In  the 
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Peloponnesian  War  it  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Gortyni'ms,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (ThnciL35.)  Gydonia,as  Arnold  (2.  c.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  hated  by  the 
Athenians,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  Aeginetan  colonists.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossuuis. . 
(Polyb.  iv.  55.  §  4,  xxxiii.  1 5.  §  4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Gydonia,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  troops  during  the  si^e.  (Diod.  xvi.  61.)  At  one 
time  she  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed  against 
both  Gnossus  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The 
first  engagement  between  the  Gretans,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Roman  legions,  under 
Metellus,  vras  fought  in  the  Gydonian  district.  The 
Romans  were  victorious.  Metellus  was  saluted  im- 
perator,  and  laid  si^  to  Gydonia.  (Appian,  Cret, 
vi.  2 ;  Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Gydonia  as  situated  on 
the  sea  and  looking  towards  Laconia,  at  a  distance 
of  800  stadia  from  both  Gnossus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylax  (Jjeog.  Graee,  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Gydonia  as  having  a  harbour  which  could  be  closed 
(KiIjAiv  K\9urr6s)\  the  port  of  Khanid  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  ancient 
writers  (Ptol.  tc\  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  symbols  are  found 
on  autonomous  coins  of  Gydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Pashley 
(TVav.  vol.  i.  p.  15)  to  fix  the  site  in  or  near  the 
modem  Khanid. 

The  quince-tree  derived  its  name  from  the  Gretan 
Gydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nous, and  was  thence  transported  into  other  countries. 
(Plin.  XV.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  Kot^fioAov  in 
the  ancient  Gretan  dialect.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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G YT^RARA  (KvSpapa :  Eth.  YivZpapouos).  Steph. 
B.  (tf.  V.  K6dpapa)  refers  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotus for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  adds, —  t^ 
i6viK6v  Kv?ipapau)s  &s  Mtyapcuos,  But  this  form 
Mtyapouos  is  doubtful.  (See  the  note  in  Meinecke's 
ed.  of  Stephanus.)     [Garura.]  [G.  L.] 

GYINDA.     [Anazarbus.] 

GYIZA  (Kdija,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  8;  Marcian.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c  27),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Garmania,  in  the  country  of  the  Icthyophagi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unless  the  name  has  been  preserved  in 
JTAttdar,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  {TraveU^  vol.  ii. 
p.  409 ;  comp.  Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchue.  vol.  i. 
p.  257).  [V.] 

GYLIPENUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iv.  27).  the  gulf 
near  which  the  Aestui  were  found;  now  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.  J.]    M 

GYLLANDUS  (KJaAwJos:  Eth.  KuAAovSfiJy) 
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a  city  of  Caria, mentioned  by  Hecataeos  in  his  Asia, 
(Steph.B.».tr.)  [G.L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (Kw\XiJi^).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borders 
of  Achaia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthpUce  of 
Hermes,  and  as  sach  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn. 
Merc,  2 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  138.)  Hence  Cyllenius 
occors  as  a  frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  (Hom.  Hymn,  Merc.  304,318; 
Virg.  Aen,  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  \,  718,  ii.  720,  et 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  eldo  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xiiL  9 ;  Ov.  Met  v.  176,  xi.  304.)  There 
was  a  temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  tlie  time  of  Pausanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus.  (Pans. 
▼Ui.  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria;  its  hdght, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  metres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mounbun  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  hdght  (viii.  p.  388) ;  Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9  stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  veiy  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  pbtin  of  Pheneos.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1951,  16 ;  Steph.  B.  »,  v,  KwXAiJi^.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
ciificed  there  to  Hermes,  remuned  undisturbed  from 
one  year's  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  Elem, 
Attr,  L  14 ;  Olympiodor.  op.  Alex.  Aphrod,  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a  broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surroundmg  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chely- 
DOREA  (now  Mavri6ro)t  because  Hormes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con  • 
verted  into  a  lyre.  (Pans.  viiL  17.  §  5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Paos.  viii  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  #.  i;.)  (Bobhye, 
Recherche*^  fc,  p.  154;  Curtius,  PeZqponn«fo#, 
vol.  L  pp.  17,  1990 

2.  (^Eth,  YixfKK'fvios^  KvXXifi^nJs),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  friom  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  \i,  26.  §  4  ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (/Z.  xv. 
518) ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  PeUs^ans 
sailed  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  §  8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a  colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  &»  Corcyraeans  m  b.  c. 

435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 

^ians.   (Thnc.  i  30.)    It  is  again  mentioned  in 

^B9,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Pebponnesian  fleet, 

when  Phormiou  commanded  an  AUienian  squadron 
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In  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  (Thuc  ii.  84.)  Its  name 
oocuni  on  other  occasions,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  of  Pelopaonesns. 
(Thuc  vi.  89 ;  Diod.  xix.  66,  87 ;  Polyb.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Stiabo  describes  Cyllene  as  an 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivory  statue  of 
AscleiMUs  by  Colotes,  a  contemporary  of  Pheidias. 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  of 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  §  5). 

Cyllene  is  usually  identified  wiUi  (TZor^nte, 
situiUed  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  promontoiy 
Chelonatas.  This  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  fdlowed  elsewhere 
[Chelonatas]^  but  there  are  strong  reasons  lor 
doubting  the  correctness  of  tiiis  ofHrnon.  There  are 
no  ancient  remains  at  GlarMea;  and  although  this' 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument  Moreover,  Cyllene  is  cieariy 
dCsdngnished  from  the  promontoiy  Chelonatas  I7 
the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  pronKm- 
tories  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  (iToreo, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  tlie  order  of  the  names 
in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6),  where  wo  find  the 
promontoiy  Araxns,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius,  the  promontory  Chelonitis.  The  river 
Peneius  at  present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south 
of  Chelonatas,  but  its  ancient  course  was  probably 
north  of  this  promontory.  [Elis.]  Accordingly  we 
may  perhaps  pUce  Cyllene  about  half  way  between 
Anucus  and  Chelonatas.  This  pontion  not  only 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Elto 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 
xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chelonatas  from  Cyllene. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions) ;  but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 
XV.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  Ai'axus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.  (Curtins,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
pp.33,  102.) 

CYME  (KJut7:  Eth,  Kv/muot),  a  city  of  AeoHs, 
so  called,  according  to  a  legend,  from  Cyme  an 
Amaz(m;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amazoneion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanus  («.  v.  K^ftft), 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  PhriconiUs.  He- 
rodotus, however  (L  149),  enumerating  Cyme  among 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  "  Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis."  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appeai-s  from  Strabo  (p.  622),  who  says 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermus,  the  distance  from 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  a  spur  or  pn  jection  of  a  mountain  called 
Sardene.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  there  was 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xsjithus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at  a  place 
called  Sanderli  or  SandarUo,  on  that  part  of  the 
QOObt  which  is  opposite  to  th^^outhem  extremity  of 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 


CYME. 
LesboB.    Whether  this  b  the  exact  aite  or  not,  znaj 
be  doabtful,  bat  it  is  not  far  from  it. 

This  is  the  storj  of  the  origin  of  Cyme.  (Strab. 
p.  621.)  The  inhabitants  of  Phricium,  a  mountain 
above  Thermopylae,  Unded  on  the  spot  where  Cyme 
now  is,  says  Strabo;  they  fbond  the  Pelasgi,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  war  of  Troy,  still  in  possession  of 
Larissa.  The  new  comers  built  Neon  Teichos,  80 
stadia  from  Larissa,  and  from  this  point  annoyed  the 
Pelasgi.  Here  Strabo*s  text  begins  to  be  corrupt, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  mend  it;  though  one 
may  guess  what  is  meant.  We  learn,  howerer,  that 
Cyme  was  founded  after  Neon  Teichos,  and  it  was 
named  Phriconis  from  the  mountain  in  Locris. 
Strabo  obsenres  (p.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
and  noblest  of  the  Aeolian  cities;  and  Cyme  and 
Lesbos  might  be  considered  the  parent  cities  of  the 
other  cities,  which  were  about  thirty  in  number,  of 
which  not  a  few  had  ceased  to  exist.  Herodotus  (i. 
157)  observes  that  the  Aeolians  and  lonians  used  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Branchidae,  and  he  tells  a  story 
about  the  Cymaeans  consulting  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment  frx>m  the 
Persians.  Cyme  came  under  the  Pendans  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom;  and  a  tyrannus 
of  Cyme,  Aristagoras,  was  one  of  those  who  are  re> 
presented  by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
should  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  oa  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(iv.  137).  When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  stirred  up 
the  lonians  to  revolt  against  Darius,  Cyme  j<nned 
the  insurrection,  and  sent  Aristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  any  harm.  Bui  Cyme  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  Persians  (v.  38,  123).  Sandoces, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
manded fifteen  ships  in  the  great  expedition  against 
Greece  (b.  c.  480).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Greek. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)  The  remnant  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  escaped  from  Salamis  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod,  viil  130.)  The  history  of  Cyme  is 
very  bairen,  notwithstanding  what  Strabo  says  of  its 
greatness.  The  place  is  hardly  more  than  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iiL  31,  viii.  31,  100). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
against  Antiochus,  Cyme,  like  Coloplion  [Colo- 
phon], obtained  freedom  from  taxation.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  It  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  tiiat  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  (Tadt  Atm,  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Cyme  in  his  liiit  of 
Aeolian  cities;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthpkce  of  the  historian  Epho- 
rus;  and  He&iod's  fether,  according  to  the  poet  (Op. 
et  D,  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
Boeotia;  which  does  not  prove,  as  such  compilers  as 
Stephanus  and  Suidas  suppose,  that  Hesiod  was  a 
native  of  Cyme.    Strabo  (p.  622)  gives  a  reason  fur 
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the  alleged  stupidity  of  the  Cymaei,  which  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  [G.L.] 

CYMINE.     [Ctimisne.] 

CYNAETHA  {ji  K^yoitfa:  Eth,  KvmuB^s, 
KwatOaitiis^  Polyb. ;  KvraitecJs,  Pans. :  KalAvryta), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  tlie 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
neus.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  only 
Arcadians  who  lived  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sk>ped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  and  the  river  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Bura:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Erasi- 
nus  or  Buraicus,  now  river  of  Kaldmyta.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  371 ;  Pans.  vii.  24.  §  5.)  The  climate  and 
situation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybius  as 
the  most  disagreeable  in  all  Arcadia..  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae- 
thians  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Arcadians,  being  a  wicked  and  cmel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  rest  of  their  countiymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  himianize  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  rudeness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
garded the  terrible  misfortime  which  overtook  the 
Cjrnaethians  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  as  a  righteous  punish- 
ment for  their  wickedness.  (Polyb.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  restored  at  some  period 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians,  as  it  was 
visited  by  Pausanias,  who  noticed  in  the  agora 
altars  of  the  gods  and  a  statue  of  the  eniperof 
Hadrian.  At  the  distance  m  two  stadia  frt>m  the 
town  was  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyssus, 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.)  There  can  be  no  duubt  that  the  modem 
village  of  Kaldvryta  occupies  the  site  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  MoreOf  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  voL 
iiL  pp.  129,  179;  Bobkye,  Jiecherches,  &c  p.  157; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  p.  382,  seq.) 

CYNAMOLGI  (KwafwKyoi,  Died.  iiL  31),  a 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopaa,  of  whom 
the  most  probable  accoimt  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a  breed  of  fierce  dogs.  Pliny  (iV.  H,  vi 
35)  coiiifounds  them  with  the  Cynocephali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  uf  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNE  (Kvvri:  EUi.  Kvvv&s,  KvVios),  a  city  of 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Aiia.  (Steph. 
B.s.v.)  [G.L.1 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Festus  Avienus  (v.  565 — 570)  pUoes  the  **  sands  of 
the  Cynetic  shore "  after  the  **  Pyrenaeum  Jugum," 
which  is  about  CoUioure,  The  Cyneticum  littus  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tech  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tetj  near  whicJi  is  a 
small  phuse  called  Canet.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  (tf  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Boschinus 
river  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coast.  This 
Koschinus  is  the  Rusdno  of  Strabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telis  of  MeU  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  but  Telis  should  probably  be 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

CYNIA  LACUS.    [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

CYNO'POLIS  (Kwwv  ir<jAij,  StefA.  B.  s,  v.i 
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Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59:  Bih.  KuvowoXlTijf),  a  town  in  the 
Cynopolite  nome  of  the  HeptAnomis,  lat.  269  2'  N. 
The  dog-headed  deity  Anubis  was  here  worshipped. 
(Strab.xviLp.812.)  It  is  probably  the  Canom  of  Pliny 
(iV.  E.y.  II).  Cynopolis  is  the  modem  SamaUus, 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a  town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  802 ; 
Plat,  de  Ts.  et  Osir.  c  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNOSARGES.     [Athenar,  p.  308,  b.] 

CYNOSGETHALAE(Kvybfirf<fKiAai), the  names 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  Thessaly, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Scotnssa,  in  whose  territory 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybius 
(xviii.  5)  as  ragged,  broken,  and  of  considerable 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
tles: one  fought,  in  B.  c.  364,  between  the  Thd)ans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slain  ;  and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
fought  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flami- 
ninus.  (PluL  Pehp.  32  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  44 1 ;  Polyb. 
xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq.;  Plut  Flamin.8; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
EelL  v.  4.  §  15,  AgesiL  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet     (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Yivvhs  acc^oAo^) 

CYNOSSEMA  {Kwhs  <H/mo,  or  Kvv6etTntux), 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  oif  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus,  near  the  tovm  of 
Madytus;  it- was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
Bee  1275;  Thucyd.  viii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
iv.  18 ;  Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Or^MeL  xiiL  569.)         [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kms  ffrjfia).  "  After  Lory- 
ma,"  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  "  is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Cnidus,  &c.^  The  Cynos- 
sema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo,  (Hamilton,  Researches^  ^.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Oimgnathos  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanus  (*.  v.  Kvtrdaojiixa)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kvvoffffrifiartvs.  [G.  L.] 

C  YNOSUTIA  (Kw6<rovpa\  i  e. "  Dog's  TaU."  1 . 
A  promontory  of  Attica.  .  [Marathon.] 

2.  A  promontory  iq  the  west  of  Salamis,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.     (Herod,  viii.  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.     [Sparta.] 
CYNTHUS.     [Delos.] 

CYNUHIA  (^  Kvvovpla,  Thuc.  iv.  56,  ▼.  41 ;  i> 
Kupovpuudi,  Pans.  iii.  2.  §  2 :  Eth.  KvyovpioSj  Kv- 
yovp(vs)y  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynurians,  one  of  the  most  andoit  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians:  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a  different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  ihe  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi*  barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Parnon;  but 
their  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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only  a  tribe,  and  neTer  formed  a  political  body.  At 
a  later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  of  Thyrea.  (See  below.)  Originally 
they  extended  much  further  south.  Upon  tl^  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  Cynurians 
were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  at 
one  time  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Herod.  L  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  ccmdition  of 
Aiigive  PerioecL  (Herod,  viii  73.)  They  continued 
the  subjecte  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  sbis  endeavoured  to  increase  her 
territory  at  the  expense  o{  Axgos;  and  Cynuria,  but 
more  especially  the  fertik)  district  of  the  Thyreatis. 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about  B.C.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Cynuria  (Paus.  ilL  2.  §  2),  but 
they  were  driven  out  <^  it  subsequently,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c. 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  (Herod,  i. 
82 :  for  details  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.) 
But  the  great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  the  Argives 
near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  was 
the  event  which  secured  to  the  Spartans  undisputed 
possession  of  Cynuria  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  their  own  island  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pekv- 
ponnesian  war  (s.  o.  431),  the  Spartans  aUowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  oxer  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27 ;  comp.  v.  41.)  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  till  the  8th  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  found 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a  fortress  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
ktter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  citj  (^  ftra 
w6\is)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  fh>m  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  (Thuc  iv.  66,  57.)  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatis to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territory 
along  the  coast  as  for  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(Manso,  Sparta^  vol.  iil  pt.  i.  p.  245;  comp.  Pdyb. 
iv.  36.  §  5,  V.  20.  §  4.)  It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ii.  38.  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  betwe^ 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Pans.  viL 

11.  §  1). 

The  Thyreatis  (9wp«aT«),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (Bt/p«a,  also  Ovpc'at),  which  is  the  (mly  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
about  6  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  the 
pass  Anigraea  and^  the  mountain  Zdvitza,  Its 
breadth  b  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Parnon  are  never  more  than  3  miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams ;  one  on  its  northern,  and  the  oth^  <hi  its 
southern  extremity.  The  former  called  Tahus,  or 
Tanaus  (Tfiiyuf,  Pans.  ii.  38.  §  7  ;  Tciyoos,  Eurip. 
Electr.  413),  now  the  river  of  LukUf  rises  in  the 
summits  of  Mt  Parnon  near  St.  Peter j  and  foils  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  AstroSy  but  till  recently 
south  of  the  latter  place.  iL^ormed  the  boundai-y 
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between  the  Argeia  and  Lacooia  in  the  time  of  Eori- 
ytdes,  who  accordingly  rejMneeentB  (/.c.)  it  as  the 
boandary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  sonthem  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos ;  it  also  rises  in 
lit  Pamon,  and  &lla  into  the  sea  near  SL  Andrew, 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Kanif  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  river 
of  St.  Andrew:  it  appears  in  andent  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charadms,  which  is  described  bj 
Statins  (^Theb.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a  long  vallej 
near  Neris.  Between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a  salt  marsh  called  Mus- 
toty  formed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcareoos  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyreatic  gulf  {6  Svp^rris 
K6\iros,  Paus.  il  38.  §  7). 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatis  are  noticed  by  Pansanias  (ii.  38.  §  5,  seq.), 
namely,  Neris  (tivpis)  and  Eva  (Etfa).  Pansanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (/^i^i 
&w»  wpifs  r^w  Ijwttpoy  Bvp4a  x^^"  ^t^riy),  where 
he  saw  the  sepulchres  of  the  300  Aiigive,  and  300 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthena.  next  to  Neris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
be  describes  as  the  largest  of  the  three  villages, 
containing  a  sanctuaiy  of  Polemocrates,  son  of  Ma- 
cluum,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Ml  Pamon,  where,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanaus,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argives,  and  Tegeatae  joined,  and  were  marked  by 
stone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  {Theb.  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  ss  situated  in  a  long  valley: 

"  Quaeque  pavet  longa  spumantem  valle  Chara- 
drum 
Neris.** 

Eva,  in  the  Thyrea^  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanus  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  oif  the  Anigraea,  and  the  other  across,  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (I.)  Attrot  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever,  is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  Independence,and  has  become  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  second  national  assmnbly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanus.  Although  the  town  is 
of  modem  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astrum  Q'Atrrpov)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
occurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Aigolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Piasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
chus.  (PtoLiii  16.  §  11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontoiy  towards  the  river,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  large  unhewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  np 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tiijns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  AstroM, 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disajp- 
peared.  (3.)  Further  south,  at  SL  Andrew^  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  JTom,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  about 
9  feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
pdnt,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  Zdtntea,  we  find  uyoa  the  descent  on 
the  sonthem  side  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  cf  Zdvitza^  close  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  of  X/wbt,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a  fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bas-relie&,  brought  from  this  pUce. 
The  ancient  remains  at  Luku  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  otlier  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
Luku  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Pamon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  mins  (if 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Hellenikd, 

The  great  di£Sculty  b  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Ross  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  Astros  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  &iishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  lAihi  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  ^e  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtius,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  SL  Andrew  represent  Thjrrea,  and 
that  Pansanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
Astros  belongs  to  a  much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains at  Luku  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a  Roman  villa  than  of  an 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Thucydides  andPausanias  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
Luku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  SL  Andrew 
must  be  those  of  a  city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pansanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  either  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy;  but 
the  city  at  SL  Andrew^  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
further  south  at  Tyr6.     [Pkasiab.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Paracn,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia,^is  a  district  now 
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called  Tzdkania^  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
pecnliar  dialect,  which  more  closely  resembles  the 
ancient  Greek  than  any  ot'  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modem  Greece.  Their  principal  town  is  Kasta- 
fiitea.  Their  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Laconia;  but  Thiersch  conjectures  with  some  proba~ 
bility,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Gynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
moontuneers  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  A 
full  account  of  the  Tzakonic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiersch  {AhhandLtmg.  der  Bayr.  Akad.  vol.  i. 
p.  511,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Leake's  Peloponnesiaca  (p.  304,  seq.). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynuria  in  general  see  Leake, 
Moreuy  voL  ii.  p.  482,  seq.,  Pdoponneiiaca^  p.  294, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Becherches^  p.  65,  seq.;  Ross,  Eeisen 
tm  PehponneSj  p.  158,  seq.;  Gurtins,  Pdopotmesoa^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

GYNU'KIA,  a  district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  only 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis, 
was  situated  north  of  Phigalioe  and  Parrhasia.  We 
may  infer  from  the  name  that  these  Gynurians  were 
the  same  as  the  Gynurians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  any  hist<nical  connection  between 
thenL  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4;  Gurtius, PelopoimeMW, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  164.) 

GYNUS  (KGkoj:  Eth.  Ki&vios,  Kwwuoj),  the 
principal  sea-port  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  was  situated 
on  a  cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Opnntian 
gulf,  opposite  Aedepsus  in  Euboea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Opus.  '  (Strab.  iz.  p.  425 ; 
Pans.  X.  I.  §  2.)  Livy  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of 
•the  pdsition  of  Gynus,  when  he  describes  it  as 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Opus.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Gynus  was  an  ancient  town, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (//.  ii. 
531),  and  reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  the  tomb  of  the  Utter  was 
shown  there.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  called  Paledpyrgo,  and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Livandtes 
(Gorop.  Strab.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  446,  xiii.  p.  615;  Mela, 
ii.  3;  PUn.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  10;  Steph. 
B.  *.  i;.).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  174, 
seq.) 

GYON  (KuW:  Eth,  Kwtnys),  a  city  of  Garia. 
Stephanus  («.  v.)  dtes  the  Garica  of  Apollonius,  and 
adds  that  it  was  once  called  Ganebium.  Gramer 
(Ana  Minor ^  vol.  ii.  p.  216)  observes  that  there 
are  autonomous  coins  of  Gyon,  with  the  epigraph 
Ku.  Kvi.  KviTwv.  [G.  L.] 

GYPAERA  (Kwroipa,  Ptol.  in.  13.  §  45),  or 
GYPHARA  (Li7.  xxxii.  IS),  for  these  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  same  place,  was  a  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Thes- 
saliods,  near  the  confines  of  Dolopia. 

GYPARI'SSIA.  1.  (KvKapi<raia,  Strab.  viii.  pp. 
349,  359;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Liv. xxxii.  21;  PUn.  iv. 
6.  s.  7;  Kinrapwrffi^ciy,  Horn.  It  ii.  593;  Kirrapia-- 
o'toi,  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7;  Kxnripiaacu,  Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§  7;  Kinropio-iros,  Scylax,  p.  16;  Mela,  il  3:  Eth. 
Kvirapiffffie^Sf  Strab.  viii.  p.  345;  Pans.  I  c. ;  Ste- 
phanus alone  has  the  form  Kvfra^ur<Ttvs\  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  river  Gyparissus,  upon  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Gyparissian  gulf. 
(Plin.  Mela,  U.  cc.)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  according  to  Pliny,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
promontory  of  Ichthys  on  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cvparissium  on  the  south.  Gyparissia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  upon  the  western  coast  of  Mes- 
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senia  between  Pylus  and  Triphylia.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (/(.  /.  c),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earUest  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  sides  of  one  of  the  off{»hoots  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  which  run  along  this  part  of  the  Mes- 
senian  coast.  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rocks 
now  occupied  by  a  castle  built  in  the  middle  age*, 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  harbour 
upon  the  Messenian  coast  north  of  Pylos;  but  Leake 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Gypari^ia  seems  to 
be  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and  in  ancient 
times  the  town  probably  poesesscd  an  artificial  hai^ 
hour,  since  traces  of  a  mole  may  still  be  seen  upon 
the  sea-shore.  This  was  probably  coostmcted  on 
the  restoration  of  Messene  by  Epaminondas;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  capital  of  the  new 
state  with  a  port,  and  no  spot  was  so  stutable  for 
this  object  as  Gyparissia.  Hence  we  fin^  **  Messene 
and  the  harbour  Gyparissia"  mentioned  together  by 
Scylax  (p.  16).  Pausanias  found  in  the  town  a 
temple  oif  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Gyparissia. 
The  town  continued  to  coin  money  down  to  the  time 
of  Severus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Arka- 
dfOf  a  name  which  was  transferred  from  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  to  this  place  upon  the  coast.  It 
continued  to  bear  this  name  till  its  destruction  by 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  rpsnmed  its 
ancient  name  Gyparissia,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  around 
the  modem  castle ;  and  below  the  castle  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  near  the  church  of  St.  George,  are  some 
fragments  of  columns.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
tovm,  close  to  the  sea^shore,  a  fine  stream  rushes 
out  of  the  rock  and  flows  into  the  sea ;  and  a  little 
above  is  a  basin  with  a  spring  of  water,  near  which 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  structure. 
This  is  the  ancient  fountitin  sacred  to  Dionysus, 
which  Pausanias  perceived  near  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  on  the  road  from  Pylus. 

Stephanus  calls  Gyparissia  a  city  of  Triphylia, 
and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  349)  also  distinguishes  between 
the  Triphylian  and  Messenian  Gyparissia,  but  oa 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  MoreOj 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*^ Blq^  p*  115; 
Gurtius,  PehponnetoSf  vol.  il  p.  184,  seq.) 


com  or  CTPARISSIA. 

2.  In  Laconia.     [Asopus,  No.  5.1 
CYPARI'SSIUM.     [Gyparissia.] 
GYPARI'SSIUS  SINUS.     [Gyparissia.] 
GYPARISSUS.     1.  (Kwrc^twoy :  Eth.  Kiwo- 
pt(r<r(6s),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue (7^  ii.  519)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 
is  described  by  Dicaearchus  (80)  as  situated  in  the 
interior  of  Phocis     It  is  placed  by  Strabo  below 
Lycoreia^  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  heights 
of  Parnassus  (ix.  p.  423),  which  position  is  more 
probable  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Pausanias, 
who  supposes  Gyparissus  to  be  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place  afterwards  called  Anticyra  (x.  36.  §  5). 
Gyparissus  is  also  mentioned  bj  Statius  {Theb.  viL 
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344)  and  Stepbtnns  (s.  v.).  If  we  follow  tlie 
aothority  of  Strabo  respecting  tho  position  of  C jpa- 
rissQs,  its  site  is  perlisps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
monntain,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  toL  il  p.  579.) 

2.  A  river  of  Messenia.     [Cyparissia.] 

CYPASIS  (KAwouns)^  a  commercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Mehu.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  r.)       [L.  S.] 

CYPHAKTA  (ra  K^<parra),  a  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Laconia,  belonging  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones.  It  was  in  nuns  in  the  time  of  Paosanias, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  place  of  some  importance. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §  2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pausaibias  describes  it 
as  situated  6  stadia  from  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pausanias  adds  that  Cyphanta 
contained  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Stethaeum, 
and  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. At  the  distance  of  6  stadia  from  Zarax 
{Hieraka)j  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  concdvable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
close  to  one  another.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  {Tyro)  to 
Zarax  {ffieraid)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  phces  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Cypariaai  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbour 
and  a  fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  ((  wov  (rrciSia,  into 
kxorhv  trrdJiieu  Cyparitti  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  HUraha^  and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro. 

In  his  Morea^  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
risti;  but  in  his  PeloponnetiacOy  he  supposes  its 
site  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro,  this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
fiirther  north,  at  SU  A  ndrew  in  the  Cynuria.  [Ct- 
»  UKiA ;  Prasiab.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
seq.,  Ptloponnesiacaj  p.  301 ;  Bobkye,  Recherchetj 
p.  101 :  Curtius,  Peloponneaoa,  vol  il  p.  306.) 

CYPHARA-    [Cypaera.] 

CYPHUS  (KiJ<^$:  Eth.  KwK«0»  »  town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Theesaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  748 ;  Stiab.  ix. 
p.  441 ;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanus 
(«.  v.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphns, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
taken.    (Hemsterh.  ad  Arist.  PluL  p.  1 16.) 

CYPRUS  (Kwrpoj:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Kwrpioj,  Kw. 
trptoKSs,  Kinrpifwj,  Kuvplrris,  Cyprius,  Cypriacus: 
Kibris)^  an  island  lying  off  tJie  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  names.  1.  Acamantis  ('AKo/iov- 
rls).  2.  Amathusia  ('AjuatfoMrta).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Colinia.  6.  Cerastis  {Ktpoffris').  6.  Cryptos 
{Kpvirr6s).    7.  Macaria  (Moicopfa).     8.  MeTonis 
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(Miiiovis).    9.  Ophiusa  (Ophlnsia  arva,  Ov.  3fet. 
X.  229).     10.  Spheceia  (2<^ic(ia). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  island  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Stoib.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  £.,  between 
Cape  Acamas  and  the  islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KA€t5€$),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ;  Plin.  v.  35 ;  Agathem.  L  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  island  has  the  form  oif  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a  NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a  fleece  (Agathem.  L  c),  or  to  a  Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  FcA.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mt, 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  f^t.  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  shores :  on  the  former  side  the  duun  is  bold  and 
rugged ;  on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (xoAk^s  K^ptos^ 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Curion 
(Plin.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were:  the 
'*  adamas  vergens  in  aerium  colorem  **  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mtneralogy,  pi  401); 
—  the  **  smaragdos **  (xxxviL  17),  emerald;  the 
"  chalcosmaragdos  tuxbida  aereis  venis"  (xxxviL  19), 
mahichite(?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  "pae- 
deros  "  (xxxvii.  22),  opal ;  "  achates  "  (xxxviL  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xL  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  c6(^s — the  plaything 
(JiBvpiJLa)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.-  (Enstath.  o3 
Dionyt.  Per.  608.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  tiie 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charao* 
teristics  of  both  continents.  A  list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  {Turkey  and  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  263, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  vdpdTiKay  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cjrprian  with  a  great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  (Aeach.iV<m.  109.) 

The  level  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourHood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  ktter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  m 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  bis  description  of  the  island  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas {^AKOfias),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a  thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  sunmiits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  v.  14  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  31  ^  Stadiasm.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modem  name,  after  the  cele- 
brated metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Haghioe  Epipha- 
nioty  which  is  shortened  into  St.  Pifano.  The  next 
point,  in  a  S.  direction,  is  Drepanon  {Apiitayoy,  PtoL 
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▼.  14.  §  1 :  Trepano),  Then  Uw  roadMciid  and 
harboar  o{  Papbos  (Ud^s).  The  cape  which  cloeea 
the  bay  of  Baffo  to  the  W.  is  the  Zephjrrium  Pro- 
roontorinm  (Zf^ptor,  Ptol.  ▼.  14.  §  1 ;  Zf^^'a 
iutpa,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, AndnoS  (^Kpvtvdvi)^  followed  by  Phrarium 
{*povpio¥,  PtoL  V.  14.  §  1 ;  Capo  Blanco),  At  a 
little  distance  farther  inland  was  Hierocepia  ('Icpo- 
mnr/a,  Strab.  p.  684).  Then  follow  Palaepaphoe 
(UakouTo/posi  Kukla  or  Konuklia),  Boosora  (Bomr- 
oupa:  Biiur),  Treta  (Tfyhra:  Tera)y  and  Curiam 
(Ko^ioy)  with  a  port  built  by  the  Argives.  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Canas  (Kovplas:  Capo  deUe 
GaUe),  at  a  httle  distance  from  which  are  some  salt 
marshes  which  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycos 
(AOkot,  Ptol.  T.  14.  §  2).  Amathus  {'AftaBovs: 
Old  Limoiol),  which  next  followed,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony.  Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  PaUea  (nd- 
Aata,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
shaped  like  a  breast  (/iooroctSc^),  Olympus  (  OAv^Cr. 
woj :  Monte  Sta.  Croce).  Citium  (KiTioi')  was  a 
large  town  with  a  harbour  that  coald  be  closed ;  to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetius  (T^ioj,  PtoL 
V.  14.  §  2 :  Tests),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
Dades  (A^Scj,  Ptol.  I.e.:  Kitt),  A  rugged  Ime  of 
coast  follows  for  several  miles  along  a  bay  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Throni  {0p6pot: 
Pila).  Above  Pedalinm  (UrfidXio^:  Capo  della 
Grfga)^  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a  hill 
with  a  temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bour Leucolla  (Af^oAAa:  Porta  Amio  dia  e  Lu- 
cola).  Ammochoetns  {'Afifi6x»(rros,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  3;  Stadiasm.  §  287),  near  the  river  Pediaeus  (n«- 
Jioibj),  a  name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
ruption to  the  Venetian  Famagosia.  Further  N. 
was  Salamis  (XaKofiis),  Elaca  ('EAoia,  Ptol.  Ic: 
Chanlu'bemau),  Urania  (Oifpayhns  ir4hov  I3p»?y, 
Konn.  Dionys.  xiii.  450),  Carpasia  (Kafnrmria),  and 
the  promontory  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (oi  KAflSfj).  The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  ('Axaiwi' ifcr^:  Jo/otiso),  irom  the  story 
that  Teuoer  and  his  colonbts  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  thb  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
Umis,  was  Aphrodisium  {^AippoZhioVy  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Mocop/a,  Ptol.  I.e.), 
Oerynia  (Kfp^ia),  and  Lapethus  (Aiai}6o5:  La- 
piiho  or  Lc^ta).  Cape  Crommyon  (Kpo/ifi^W 
ixpa)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  (Kcf»^c/a)  and  Soli  {X6Koi). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KakXiwovca)  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (Aiircia),  Limenia  (AiftcK^a), 
Tamassos  (TatMiT(T65\  Tremithus  (Tpe/ii0ovs), 
Leuooeia  (AcvKanrla),  Chytrus  (Xinpos),  and  Ma- 
rium  (M<lp(or).  An  account  of  these  places  will  tM 
found  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viiL  5.  §  3,  c.  Apion.  1.  18;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen,  1,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  &e  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  porticm  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegyptian  throne  (Herod.  iL 
182);  he  probably  sent    over  African  colonists. 
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(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)    On  the  invasion  of  Acgrpk 
by  Cambysses  Cyprus  Barrendered  to  the  Penius, 
and  furnished  a  squadron  for  the  expeditioD.  (Herod, 
iii.  19.)     It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Perrian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Danios 
(Herod,   iii.  91.)    During  the  Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amathus,  threw  off  the  Persian 
yoke.     The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Posisns 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  saccees,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilus  slain.    After  this 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareios  (Herod,  v. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  fur- 
nished 150  ships.    (Herod.  viL  90.)     After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pereians  at  Salamis,  a  Grecian  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  it    (Thuc  i.  94.)     The  Athenians  seat 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  bat  in  consequence 
of  a  plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  wis 
relinquished.     (Thuc  i.  112.)     The   brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  history  belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagons, 
king  of  Salamb,  when  Hellenic  customs  and  civili- 
zation received  a  new  impulse.     He  was  saoceeded 
by  his  son  Nicocles  ;  another  Evagoras,  son  of  Ki 
oocles,  was  joined  with  Phodon,  to  recover  Cjrpnis 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revolted. 
(Diod.  xvi.  42, 46.)  Cyprus  again  becante  a  tributary 
to  the  Persians,  and  remained  such  till  the  battle  of 
Issua,  when  the  several  states  declared  for  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.     (Arrian.  il  20.)    They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cnuse  off  the  Pelopoo- 
nesus  with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoenicians. 
(Arrian.  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up,  Cyprus  fell  with  Aeg3rpt  to  the  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy.   Demetrius  invaded  the  island  with  a  power- 
ful   fleet    and    army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  brother 
Menelaus,  and  shut  him  up  in  SaUmis,  which  be 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a  sea-fight — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  histoiy,  b.  c 
306,  —  the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  df  De- 
metrius.   (Diod.  XX.  47—53;  Plut.  Demetr.  15— 
18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)    In  B.C. 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  island,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  oif  the  Aegyptian 
monarchy.     (Plut  Demetr.  35, 38.)  It  formed  the 
brightest  jewel   in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
timber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegypt, 
and  its  metSLllic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
revenue.     Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  mi^ 
litary  position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  personal  interest 
in  securing  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  themselves  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  revo- 
lutions.    Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  giaremment 
of  the  isUind  was  committed  to  some  nne  belongmg 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  called 
the  "  kinsmen  of  the  king.**     This  viceroy  had  full 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inscriptiMis  in 
which  he  is  entitled  arpartfybs  xat  intuapx"^^  "^ 
d^X^'P*^'  ^  Kara  r^y  v^ov.   Ptolemy  Philadel]Au8 
founded  the  Cyprian  cities  which  bore  the  name  of 
his  wife — Andnoe.     On  the  decline  and  fiill  of 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaica  was  the  <mly  foreign 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.     Polycrates,  an 
Argive,  about  b.  G  21 7,  was  governor  of  Cyprus,  and 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  island 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  infimt  son  and  successor 
of  Philopator.     On  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eoor- 
getes,  Euergetes,  in  contravention  of  the  arrangement 
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was  anxious  to  take  Cypras  to  his  share.  In  r.  c. 
154,  Energetes  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  but  no  Roman  army, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ;  bnt  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  aheadj  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenaiy  troops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shut  up  in  Lapethns,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  agjun  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.  During  the  dissensions  of  ti^e  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  mi- 
successfully.  On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen -mother,  Alex> 
ander  became  king  of  Aeg3rpt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  c.  107 — 89.  When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island;  but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  had  obtained  from  the 
Roman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cic.  pro  SesL  26;  Schol.  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  L  c),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  b.  a  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A  *'  rogation"  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
ful injustice.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mission; but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a  friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a  voluntary  death.  (Plut.  Co*.  Min.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
prus became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  fatal  trea- 
Hures  amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  into  the 
cofi^  of  the  state.  (Pat  Yell.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  L  7 ;  ad  Att 
vi.  2),  but  had  a  quaestor  of  its  own  {ad  Fam.  xiii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (ad  Att.  v.  21).  In  b.  c.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  Arsinoe  and  Ptolemy,  the  sster  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  95.)  M. 
Antonius  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  41 ;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  c.  27,  it  was  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  c.  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a  "  legatus  "  and  a  "  quaestor."  (Marquardt, 
Beckers  Rom.AlLvfA.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ;  Orell.  /«*»•• 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (Act, 
Apost  xiiL  6, 7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xJi.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
onisiderable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
extraction;  and  in  the  fatal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  siud  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  HisL 
ofJewSj  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  governed  by  a  "  Consularis,"  and  the 
capital  was  truisferred  from  Paphos  to  Salamis  or 
Constantia  (Hierocl.).  In  a.  d.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  A.D. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harun  el  Rashid, 
bnt  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Kicephorus  II.  Isaac  Angelus  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Commenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  bat  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a.d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  bnt  afterwards  resumed  the  sove* 
reignty,  sad.  in  a.  d.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guide  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  worship 
had  but  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Helhis,  but  was  rather  a  deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  (Tac  Hist  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastns  had  composed  a  treatise 
upon  the  same  subject  (Suid.  s.  v.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  uivestigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  inters ;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come-down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Notice  atir 
queiq.  Med.  gr.  des  Rots  de  Ckypre.  Paris,  1836; 
MeuHiius,  Creta,  Cyprttf,&c.,  Amst  1675 ;  D'Anville 
Mem.  de  FA  cad.  dea  Inscr.  vol.  xxxii.  p  548 ;  Alariti. 
Viaggif  vol.  i. ;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Ansicht.  aua 
der  LevarUe;  Turner's  Levant ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528 ; 
Engel,  Kypros;  Ross,  Beisen  nach  Kos^  HaHkar- 
nassosy  BhodoSf  wid  der  InsetnCypem^  Halle,  1852; 
Luynes,  Numismaiique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes^ 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYTSELA  (K<Ji^«\a)j  a  town  on  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Jpsaia,  or  Ckapsylar^  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322, 329 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  13 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  • 
Ann.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204 ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxvilL 
40, 41 ;  Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELA  (Kwif/eAo:  £(A.  Kwf^eXHwj),  a  fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Thuc  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypsela  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus:  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypsela 
from  the  district  Sciritis.     [Basius.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (KvwToorta),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (PtoL  v.  4),  apparently  the 
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which  the  Table  places  7  milea  from  Sinope  on  the 
road  to  Amisus,  under  tbn  name  of  Cloptasa.  Ha- 
milton {ResearcheMf  fc.  voL  L  p.  306)  supposes  that 
it  maj  be  a  place  on  the  coast  now  called  Choban* 
far.  [G.L.] 

CYRA  [Ctreschata]. 

CYRAUNIS.     [Cercina.] 

CYRBE  {KiSpSri:  Eth,  Kvp€<uo5),  a  city  of  Para- 
phylia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his^na.  (Stepb. 
B.i.v.)  [G.L.] 

CYRENAEI.     [Ctrknaica.] 

CYRENA'ICA  (ri  Kvpnycdrj  x<^pn,  Herod,  iv. 
199;  ii  Kvpijyaia,  Strab.  xvii.  p  837;  17  Kvpi;- 
vcuk}i  iirapxioi  PtoL  iv.  4;  Cyrenaica  Proviuda, 
CyrenaYca  AMcaf  and  Cyrenaica  simply,  Mela,  i. 
8.  S  I ;  Plin.  ▼.  5,  &o.:  Adj.  KvpvyauchSf  especially 
with  reference  to  the  philosophic  sect  fonnded  by 
Aristippus,  ^  KvfnivaXicii  <pi\o<roipia^  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  837 ;  Diog.  LaSrt  iL  85 ;  KvfniPoioSf  Cyrenalcns, 
Cyrenaeus,  Cyrenensis),  a  district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a  proviiice  of  K.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pkntapous  (n<KT<£iroA.ij, 
Ptol.;  Agathem.  ii.  6),  Pemtafolis  Lib  yak 
(UfyrAwokis  Ai€^5j  Joseph,  vii.  38;  Sext  Raf. 
13),  and  Pentapoutana  Reoio  (Plin.  I  c.)  * 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  CrRENB,  the 
captal  of  the  district;  and  the  ktter  from  its  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Ctrbnb,  Barca,  Teucheira 
(aft  Arsmoe),  Hesperides  (aft  Berenice),  and 
Apoixonia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  Cyrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Cyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natcuml  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  £.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
fined, being  placed  at  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
(Rat-et-Tin),  or  at  the  Catabathmus  Major 
{Marsa  SoUom  or  Ahabet  et  Kebira^  the  present 
boundary  of  TripoU  and  Egypt^^  according  as 
Marmarica  was  included  in  Cyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  k  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arab 
PiiiLAENORUM.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza- 
NIA  {Fezzan).  (Scylax,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838 ; 
Stadiasm.  p.  451 ;  Sail.  Jug,  19  ;  Mela,  Plin. 
IL  cc).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (LiBYCUM  Mare),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast  It 
may  be  consi4ered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Bokbum 
pR.  (Has  TeyoncUf  S.  of  Ben-Ghazr)^  between 
which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 


♦  It  is  also  called  **  Libya  about  Cyrene"  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  12,  Kp^im  re  fitrk  Ai66ris  rrji  wepl 
Kvprfitnip;  Act.  Apott.  ii.  10,  rd  tUpn  r^f  Ai€6ris 
rrjs  Karh  Kvp^iojy). 
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long,  and  its  arc  above  200,  lying  directly  oppodte 
to  the  Petopomnesus,  at  the  distance  of  aboot  200 
miles. 

From  its  position,  formatioD,  climate,  and  soil, 
this  r^on  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ddightful  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  miis 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  dovm  in -a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  vodure,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  streams  running  throogh  ravines 
filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara,  The 
various  terraces  eiyoyed  a  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mates, and  produced  a  ooirespondlng  variety  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  saocessive 
harvests,  at  the  diflerent  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Diod.  iii.  50;  Arrian.  Ind.  43;  Eustath.  ad  Diem, 
Perieg.  312.)  The  table  land  extends  some  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  slopes  that 
it  ei\joys  the  physical  advantages  now  described,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  JM 
Ahdar  —  i.e.  the  Green  Mountain,  Among  its 
products  are  enumerated  com,  oil,  wine,  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,  and  almonds  (ScyL 
p.  46 ;  Diod.  iiu  49  ;  Plin.  xiiL  4.  s.  9,  xviL  30. 
§  4;  Synes.  Epist,  133,  147);  cucumbers  (Plin.zx. 
I.  s.  3),  truffles  (m^v»  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix.  3. 
s.  12);  cabbage  (Ath.  i.  p.  27,  iil  p.  100),  boi 
(Theophr.  Bist,  Plant,  iiu  15),  saffron  (Ath.  xr. 
p.  682;  Plin.  xxL  6.  s.  17;  Synes.  Ep^  ISdX 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Theophr.  E.  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxL 
4.  s.  10);  and  a  very  rare  plant,  for  which  the 
country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  SUpkivmj 
or  kuerpitiumf  the  plant  which  produced  the  gum 
resin,  called  later  {orbs  Kupi^yolbs),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  phyddaos 
(Herod,  iv.  169;  Dioscor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  H.  P.  vi, 
3;  Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131 ;  Plin.  ix. 
3.  s.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxii.  23;  Plaut  RwL  iii.  2. 
16  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet,  vol  iv.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  Deter,  de  Med.  vol.  vi.  pp.  373,  folL:  the 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  Ume 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Delia 
Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli^  &c.;  Pacho,  Vogage 
dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.,  p.  250).  The  di^ct 
was  also  famous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  Epist  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Cyrene 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pglh.  iv.  2j  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
Dionys.  Ferieg.  213;  Synes.  Epist.  40;  Diod.  xviL 
49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
ostriches  (Synes.  Epist.  133).  As  some  check 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  c£  locusts  (Plin.  xi. 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit  Ix.;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Oros.  v. 
11 ;  Synes.  Epist.  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxiuy. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  the  country  iu  the  earliest  known  times, 
were  the  Auschisae  on  the  W.,  the  AsBrsTAE  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giliqabimab  on  the  K;  bat  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  aheady  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ;  and, 
during  the  whole  period  of  ancient  histoiy,  Cyre- 
naica is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
(A  few  other  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  4. 
&  10.)    The  fiiBt  Greek  settlemeut,  of  which  wt 
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hrre  iny  clear  arcount,  waa  effected  by  Battus 
(/Xct.  of  Biog.  t.  «.),  who  led  a  colony  from  the 
&Iand  of  Thera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  bailt  Cyrenk  (B.a  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  founded,  governed  the 
country  during  8  reigns,  though  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earliest  were  Tkucheira  and  Hesperides, 
then  Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  ]fiter  kings  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a  re- 
public established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  [Cyrene].  Wlien  Alexander  invaded 
Egrypt  the  Cyrenacans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Died.  xviL  49 ;  Curt.  iv.  7).  The  country  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  a.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  xviiL  19 — 21,  zx.  40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raismg  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Tencheira  was  called  ArsinoS,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  nused  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  PtolemaTs,  and  Cyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refurs  to  the  five  cities  of  Cyrene, 
Apollonia,  PtolemaTs,  ArsinoS,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Ajnon,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
B.  o.  117,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  a  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  kter  date,  appuiently  through  a  con^ion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a  Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  5.  C.  i.  Ill,  Mithr.  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Sext.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a  tribute  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states; 
and,  after  fcucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plut.  Lwtdl  2;  Joseph.  AnUq.  xiv.  7.  §  2),  the 
Romans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probably  in  b.  c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellos  Creticus,  b.  c.  67  [Crkta].  In  tJie  di- 
iisioD  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Creta-Cyrene,  Creta  et 
Cyrene,  or  Crota  simply,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  titW  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  l^^tus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelli,  Inter,  Nos.  3658,  3659 ; 
BSckh,  Corp.  Inter,  Graec.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  An»,  iii.  38,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840,  Senec.  Controv.  iv.  27 ;  Suet.  Vetp,  2; 
Bfarquardt,  Becker  $  Rem,  AUtrtk.  vol.  iii.  pt  1,  p. 
223.)  Under  Constantine,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
wero  made  separate  provinces;  the  ktter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praeses.  (Booking,  NotiL  Dign,  vol.  i. 
p.  137;  Marquardt,  /.  e.)    It  should  be  observed 
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that,  under  the  Romans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
rince,  which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
AxYUS,  a  tuwn  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  imder 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion, 
ii.  4;  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans,  and  wers 
put  down  with  git«t  difficulty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locnsts,  pkgues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5tb  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
PtolemaTs,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  {Catattatit  ^./  Epitt.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  later  period  by  Pro- 
copius  {Aed\f.  vi.  2).  In  a.d.  616,  the  Persian 
Choeroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  tlie  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  tlie  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Milmaii.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Cyrenaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Boreum  {Rat  Tc^onas\  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  Uie  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3;  SYRTEs).N.of  this  promontory  layHBSPERiosa 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghaa)^  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathon,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hercuus 
Arenas,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Lacus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teuchkira  (aft  Arsinoe, 
T(mkra)y  then  to  Ptolemais  {Tolmeitd),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities :  Barca  itself  lay  about  1 2  miles 
inland :  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phtcus  {Rm  Sem  or 
Rat-al-Razaf)j  the  N.-most  headland  of  the  part  of 
th«  African  cosijt  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
Apollonia  {Marsa  Souta\  the  former  port  of 
Cyrene,  which  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmus  (^Afarsa- 
al-ffalal,  or  Al  Natroun\  then  the  promontory 
Zephyrium,  then  Darnis  {Demo),  Axylis,  and 
the  Chersonesus  Maona  {Rat-at-Tyn)^  where  the 
coast  formed  a  bay  ((?.  of  Bombd),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  {Bomba\  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Acud  fj  ^AKppoSiriis 
yijaosj  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15:  Al  Hiera),  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 1 — 13)  mentions  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Hercuus  Arenas  {*Hpcuf\4ovs  9(y€5),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Velpi  M.  (ri.  OdKwa  5pT)),  and 
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considenblj  to  the  £.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  Bab- 
GOLicus  M.  (t^  BoucoAiiv^i'  6pos:  Ptol.  L  c.  %  8). 
The  oasis  of  Auoila.  wbs  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
CTrenaica.  (Delia  Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  eU  Bar- 
beria  aUt  Froniieri  Occidentali  ddC  Egitto,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beecbej,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  coatt 
of  AfricOy  from  Tripoli  E.-wardy  ^,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  Pacbo,  ReUUion  dun  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique^  la  Cyrenaique,  ^.  Paris,    1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wanderungen  durch  das  Pu- 
msche  und  Kyreneusche  Kustenlandy  c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  toL  iv.  pp.  117, 
&c)  [P.  S.] 

CYBE'NE  or  CYRENAE  (^  Kwp^nj.  Eth.  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Cyrenaica:  Ghrennak,  very  large 
Ro.),  the  chief  city  of  Ctrenaica,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  631  by  Battns  and  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  variously 
stated,  but  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
favour  of  that  now  given ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L  «.  a. : 
for  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
histey  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Diet,  ofBiog.  s.v. 
BattuSf  and  GrfA/e^Hist.of  Greece^  vol.iv.  p.39,  weQ,) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
GuLfofBomba^  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  sufier- 
ing,  and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well> wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a  better  locality,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  the 
actual  site  of  Cyrcne.  Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
so  delectable  a  region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
veiy  iniddle  of  that "  projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast"  (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Ctrknaica,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  spot  backed  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shores  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  v^etation,  and  pours 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  ^K-kSWuvos  Kfyfiyri^  Callim.  in  ApoU.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Gyrene 
from  Gyre  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a  later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountam 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Gyrene,  a  Thessallan 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (MUIler,  Do- 
ritms,  Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  7.) 

The  site  of  Gyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbtstas;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Garthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
oieadows  to  ni&ch  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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resort  when  the  supplies  of  the  less  fitvcmred  ragkas 
further  inland  began  to  fiul.  A  close  connecticn  sooo 
grew  up  between  the  patives  and  the  Greek  settkn; 
and  not  only  did  the  fonner  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  races  co- 
alesced to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  usual  in 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Gyrene  had  a  very  large 
admixture  of  Libyan  blood  by  the  marriages  of  th» 
early  setUera.  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  voL  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  applies 
even  to  the  royal  £Eunily;  and,  if  we  were  to  believa 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  oiBaUms^  which  was  borne 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successors  alternately 
with  the  Greek  name  Arcesilafis,  was  Libyan,  signi^ 
fying  inng;  and  we  h&ve  another  example  in  that  of 
AkushTy  Idng  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a  body  of  subject  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  winch,  in  strict  oon- 
formity  with  the  constitutiffli  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
desoeDdaots  from  the  original  aettlera,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  amoqg  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  lasted  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  from  B.C.  630  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Aro»- 
sikiis  alternately;  and  a  Delphic  oracle  was  quoted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  nanoes  and 
numbers.  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battus  L,  B.C. 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  memory  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upoo 
it  during  his  long  reign.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  his  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  Agon 
was  joined  by  the  road  (tricvpvrr^  68<$s),  wliich  be 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  ApoUa 
(Pind.  Pytk.  v.;  Callim.  Hynm,  in  ApolL  77;  Pans. 
iiL  14,  X.  15;  CatuU.  vii.  6;  Died.  ExcerpL  de  VirL 
et  Vit.  p.  232.)  Kothuig  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  ii  his  son,  Arcesilaiis  I.,  about  b.  c. 
590 — 574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battus  U. 
(about  B.  a  574 — 554),  sumamed  the  Prosperous, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarchy; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  new  colonization.  An 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Gyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  city  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Gyrene,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  accession  of  inunigrants,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  colonists, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Gu{fofBomba. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  Umds  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  natives, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.  The 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transfer!^  their 
allegiance  to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  met  by 
the  Gyrenaeans  in  Irasa,  and  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conflict  is  memorable  as  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  and 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrow  ot 
Apries.  Under  Amasis,  however,  a  cloee  alliance  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Gyrene,  and  the  Egyptian 
king  took  his  wife  Ladice  from  the  house  of  Battus. 
(Herod,  il  180—181.)  The  misfortunes  of  the 
monarchy  began  m  the  reign^  ArccsiUas  IL,  tlw 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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60O  of  Batfcns  11^  about  b.  c.  554 — 544,  whose  ty- 
nuiny  caosed  the  secession  of  his  brothers,  the  fotm- 
dation  of  Barca,  and  the  revolt  of  a  large  nmnber  of 
the  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a  conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hoplites  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learchns. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  snccessor,  Battns  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.  The  Cyre- 
naeans,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a  Mantineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a  new  constitution;  by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  house  on  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. The  political  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonax  into  three 
tribes:  —  (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioed:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean:  and  a  senate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident. (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)  In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Gyrene.  We  read  of  Ephors,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a  body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hippeis 
at  Sparta(Heracleid.  Pont.4 ;  Hesych.  *.  v.Tpuuedrtoi ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od,  p.  803;  Grote,  pp.  59,  60; 
MfiUer,  Dor.  Bk.  iii.  c.  4.  §  5,  c  7  §  1.  c  9.  §  13.) 
After  the  time  of  Battus  III.,  his  8<ni  Arcesilatis  III. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitutioo,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Their 
first  efibrts  led  to  Uieir  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silatis  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Gyrene,  and  executed 
eniel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a  desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  to  ofier  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a  present;  the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
silaiis  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  had 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  from  Gyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alazir.  His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  rekted  under  Barca.  Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  far  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  dty  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
eflect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  66):  "  The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilaiis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
estabruihed  by  Demonax.  His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new 
col(Hiists  whom  Arcesilaiis  introduced  must  have 
necessitated  a  fresh  distribution  of  laud,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  th^  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Arcesilaiis  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city." 
Meanwhile  "another  Battus  and  another  Arce^i- 
laiia  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out."  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said ;  but 
ArcesilaUs  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  thui  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
king's  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  hb  dynasty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
V.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  tlie  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a  mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a  republic  was 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  B.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot  Polit  vi.  4);  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  tlie 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34 ;  Plut. 
de  VirL  Mul;  Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xviL  49;  Curt  iv.  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  country  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Cyrenaica.]  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Apollonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gr*. 
dually  sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  coimtry.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flavia.  (Euseb. 
Chron.;  Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  silphium  :  with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a  footing  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  cmducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  &r  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtb  is  disputed  [Arae  Philaenorum]  ;  some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a  distiuguisthed  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  hitellect  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a  philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  another, 
Cameades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  Callimachns,  who  boasted  a  descent  from 
the  rojal  hoa»e  of  Battna,  as  did  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  Synetdos,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Apollonia. 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced,  are 
very  extensive,  and  contain  i-einains  of  streets,  aque- 
ducts, temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions, fi-agments  of  sculpture,  and  traces  of  paint- 
ings. In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  oii  which  the  city 
stands,  is  a  vast  subterraneous  necropolis;  and  the 
i*uad  connecting  Cyrene  with  its  port,  Apollonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  out  the  topography  of  the  city  with  sufficient 
exactness.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  liv.  164)  and 
Diodorus  (xix.  79)  that  the  Acropolis  was  sur- 
rounded with  water.  The  ruins  are  fully  described 
by  Delhi Cella  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Pacho  (pp.  l9l,foll.), 
and  Barth  (p.  421,  foil.). 

The  coins  of  Cyi^ene  are  numerous.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  specimens  here  annexed  the  obvei-bc  re- 
presents the  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  and  the  revers>e 
the  tUphiumy  which  formed  the  chief  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  Cyrene.  [1*.  S.] 


COnre  OF  CYRENE. 

CYRE'NE  (Kw^ioj),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  which  Stephanus  («.  r.)  assigns  to  Massalia 
If  these  notices  of  his  are  true  (^sec  "AKuvis,  'Afowa), 
Massalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  remains 
no  record  except  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CYRESCHATA  (Kup€<rxaTa,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  6; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  ra  Kvpa.  Strab.  xi.  617 ;  Cyro- 
polis  and  Cyreschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  3 ;  Curt  vii.  6),  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situated  on  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihon)  in 
Soff  Jiana.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it  Its  foundation  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
being  supposed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of  that 
conqueror's  empire.  It  sustained  a  memorable  siege, 
which  is  fully  narrated  by  Arrian  and  Curtius,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Sogdiana,  and  was 
evidently  from  their  accounts  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  difierent 
names  of  Cyra,  Cyropolis  and  Cyreschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  1 65) 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  ruins  with  the  site 
of  this  city.  Berkelius  in  his  notes  to  Steph.  Byz 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Cyreschata  is 
a  corruption  of  Kyreserta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  and  Vologesocerta;  but  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (JL  c.)  has  given,  seems  to  us  the  most  pro- 
bable. [V.]      I 


CYRRHESTICA. 

CTRETIAE  (Xvprrteu,  PtoL  iu.  13.  §  44:  Etk 
KvpcTic^s,  Kvperiatosj  Inter.,  Cyretiensis),  a  town 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece^  It  was  plundered  by 
the  Aetolians,  B.  a  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  41),  was  takes 
by  Antiochus,  b.  c.  191,  but  recovered  by  M.  Bse- 
bius  and  Philip  in  the  same  year  (xxz\i.  10, 13), 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.  c^  171  (xlL 
53).  It  was  situated  upon  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Titaresius  at  the  modem  village  of  Dheattniko. 
Its  acropolb  occupied  the  hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  church  of  St  George,  where  Leake  found  seve- 
ral inscriptions,  among  which  is  a  public  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  city 
of  the  Cyretienses  by  T.  Qninctixis  Flamininuji, 
when  he  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Greece. 
(Leake,  Northern  GreeoB,  voL  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYRI  CAMPUS  (t6  YLvpwir^iov),  a  plain  in 
Phrygia,  the  poeitioo  of  which  is  not  wedl  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  places  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hermns,  north  of  the  Catacecanmene. 
See  also  Hamilton  (^London  Geog,  Joum,  vol.  viii. 
p.  143).     The  pUu»  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

CYRI  CASTRA  (rh  Kupov  <rrpariw^»). 
Strabo  (p.  539)  seems  to  mean  that  Mazaca  [Cak- 
sareia]  is  6  days'  journey  irom  the  Cilician  Pylae 
flud  the  Catnp  of  Cyrus,  as  the  passage  stands  in 
Casaubon's  text  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  20)  ssjs 
tliat  Cyrus  halted  at  Dana  fbr  three  days  before  he 
crossed  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilida.  Anian  (^Anab. 
ii.4.  §  3)  says  thiat  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
Cilician  Pylae  from  the  north,  *^came  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Cyrus  who  was  with  Xenophon;" 
and  he  seems  to  mean  Dana.  Curtias  (iiL  4)  stjs 
that,  on  his  road  to  Cilicia,  Alexander  came  to  the 
country  which  is  called  Castra  Cyri ;  and  he  adds 
that  Cyrus  had  encamped  there  when  be  was  march- 
ing a^unst  Croesns,  which  is  a  smgular  blonder. 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castra  were  50  stadia  from 
the  Cilidan  Pylae;  but  that  is  not  tme,  if  Dana  is 
Tyana.  As  Xenophon  mentions  no  halting-phuie 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  hu  no 
authority  except  Xenophon's  text,  calls  Dana  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  passage  in 
Strabo  is  evidently  corrupt.  [G.L.] 

CmNUS  (Kupwy),  a  town  in  Euboea,  in  the 
territory  of  Carystus.     (Herod,  ix.  105.) 

C  YRO'POLIS  (Kwp«{iro\if ,  PtoL  vi.  2.  § 2.  viii.  21. 
§  8 ;  Amm .  Marc,  xxiii.  6  ),  a  town  in  Media  AtropateoH, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardus.  Salinssias 
(«n  Solin.  p.  840)  has  denied  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  is  the  same  as 
Cyreschata  on  the  Jaxartes,  asserting  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Ammianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  generally 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  great 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  there  were  any  dis- 
trict in  whicli  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  surely  be  that  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected  during  his 
whole  life.  [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA  (Kw^^emit^,  PtoL  v.  15; 
Polyb.  V.  10  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  20  :  the  readings 
Kv^nrrucfi  and  Kvpiarucfi  are  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ;  Cic  ad  AIL  v.  18  ;  Plm.  v.  23  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  57  :  Eth.  Ku^^(rrat),  a  district  of  Sy- 
ria which  appears  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the 
Macedonian  occupation  of  the  countiy.  It  lay 
between  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amanus 
and  Conmiagene  ;  to  the^  it  extended  aa  bi  ^ 
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the  desart.  Tlus  fertile,  well-watered,  and  thioklj 
peopled  district  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  751}  occupied  the 
right  bauk  of  the  Euphratee,  where  the  river  in- 
duiee  rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Crassus 
and  the  Boman  army  which  had  fellen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantine  united  it  with  Commaoenb  uider  the 
name  of  Euphbatensis.  The  chief  towns  of 
CrRKHBsnoA.  were  Hisaapous,  Zeugma,  Eueo- 
Fus,  BiBTHA,  Bbboba,  Batmab,  and  Ctrbhus. 
(Ritter,  Erdktmde,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRRflUa  1.  (JUbPl^os,  Thuc  iL  100;  Kipioj, 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Sitaloes 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhns 
and  Pella.  (Thnc.  I,  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ktter 
city.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  lUneraiy,  and  ^e  present  Vittriiza, 
(Tafel,  Via  EfftuU,  Part.  Occid,  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
map  a  PaledkasirOt  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
between  PeUa  and  Edessa,  occupes  the  site  of 
Cyrrhns.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Grtece^  vol  ilL 
p.  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  {Peut, 
Tab.),  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  {Anton. 
Jtin.).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (xvLp.  751)  caUs  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Prooopins  (^de  Aed.  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
K^pos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  feble  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  menticms  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Corut,  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhus.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EvphraL, 
vol.  L  p.  422  ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRTA.    [Akaubib.] 

CYRTII  (Kiprioi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  a  robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropatene,  who  hved  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  MardL  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persis.  [V.] 

CYRTO'NES  (K6pTW€si  Eth.  Kvpr^Pios),  an- 
dently  called  Cybtonb  (Kvfyr^imi),  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Uyettus,  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Coraia.  Cyrtones 
contained  a  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a  fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
vilUges  of  Paula  and  Jjukif  and  the  MeUSkhi  of 
Dendra.  Here  b  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  renuuns 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.;  Forchhammer, 
MeUenika,  p.  197.) 

CYBUS  (Kwpos).  1.  A  hwge  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a  course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
some  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(iii.  5)  and  Phny  (vL  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
ifontee  Coraxid,  and  flowed  to  the  Caspian  through 
Albania,  Ibeiia,  and  Hyrcaiiia.    Plutarch  (Pomj^ 
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84)  fdaoes  its  source  in  the  mountuns  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armoua  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  thovgh  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  L  p.  61,  XL  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxid  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,  if  at  all,  changed 
into  jfiTur.  In  its  course  it  received  sevcnil  other 
streams  and  two  rivers ;  the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(Tort  or  Gori),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  (^Ercukh 
or  Arat)y  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambyses;  Abazes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  V.  13;  Appdan,  Afithr.  c.  103 ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501 :  Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyr\is 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  C)tus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  men^onod  (mly 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  §  1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  {Ar6s  or  Kur) 
and  the  Amardus  (^Seftd  Rud).  Modem  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  tbis  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iiL  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  bdongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KoiAt;  U4p(Tis  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  {Bmdamir)^ 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh- 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (anid  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
hb  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  ceo- 
trary  and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  Idng,  and  not  the  king  aftei 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  Al  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  Kur*db  as  that  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhte^aa.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Beadamir  Kum-Firuz  or  Kur- 
&bj  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  PulwaiL  (De  Bode,  Luristan^ 
voL  i.  p.  75;  Fergusson,  Nmeieh  Restored,  p.  90.> 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  t\\» 
VUpios  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correal 
in  placing  it  in  CarmaoiA^  ^-^  . 
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CTSA  (KAra,  Arrian,  Tttdie.  a.  26),  a  small  Til- 
lage on  the  ooaat  of  Gedrosia,  at  which  the  fleet  of 
Kearchiu  arrived.    Its  poatko  is  nnoertam.     [V.] 

CYSSUS.      [CA8TSTE8.] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.  [Cutatbmum.] 
OYTHE'RA  (rh  K^pa,  also  i^  KvHptt  at  a 
later  time:  Eth.  KvHpios:  Cerigo),  an  ishuid  lying 
off  the  soath-eastem  extremity  of  Laoonia.  Its 
northern  promontory,  PUtanistos,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onngnathoa,  from  whence  persons 
nsnally  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Pans,  iii  23. 
§  1;  Strsb.  viii.  p.  363.)  PUny  says  that  it  was 
5  miles  fttxn  Malea;  but  he  onght  to  have  said 
Onngnathos,  since  the  island  is  much  farther  from 
Malea  than  this  distance.  (Plln.  vr.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  irregolar  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part  Its  area  is  about  112 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
fiew  valleys;  and  being  tlw  most  southerly  continua- 
tioo  of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Meditemnean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
andent  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harbours,  with  diflbrent  currents  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  long  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe> 
nicians  had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  ishmd, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laconian  coast  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  PorphyrOsa 
or  Porphyris.  (Aristot  <:^.  Steph.  B. «.  v.  Ki^pa; 
Eostath.  ad  Dimy*,  Per,  498,  ad  11^  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Synan  goddess  Aphrodite  was  mtro- 
duced  into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
legends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
tthich  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
fimmrite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraea  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Theogn.  195;  Herod.  L  105;  Virg.  Am, 
L  680,  et  aUln.) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Aiigos  (Herod,  i.  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  the  ishmd,  since  it 
afibrded  a  Unding-pkce  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laoonia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a  magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuc  iv.  53.)  The  Lace^ 
daemonian  Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
geroQS  to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  kmg  of  Sparta,  advised  Xerxee  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laoonia.  (Herod,  viii.  285.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Nidas  conquered  the  island,  b.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  desceots  upon  the  Laoo- 
nian  coast    (Thuo.  i?.  54.) 
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Thucydides,  in  Us  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentions  three  places;  Scandeia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inUnd.-  Nicias  sailed  against  the  island 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandda  upon 
the  coast  (Jh  M  boKiiKnji  v^ir,  licM^ia  icaXov- 
^Un;);  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  opposite 
Cape  Maka,  where,  after  landing,  the  troops  first 
captured  the  maritime  dty  of  the  Cytherians  (^  M. 
da\daajf  wi\it  rvr  Kv9^«r),  and  afterwards  the 
upper  dty  (i^  ttyw  w^r).  According  to  this  aoooont, 
we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  whore  KaptAll,  the  modem  town  of 
Cerigo, now  stands;  and  the  maritime  dty,  at  Avl^- 
tnofio,  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Malea. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  dties  respectivdy,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  only  10  stadia. 
Of  this  contradiction  there  is  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  AviSmomi  was  the  prindpal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  (^trdcovy)  by  Xenophon  QffeiL 
iv.  8.  §  7),  a  name  obviously  derived  frxxn  the  Phoe- 
nidan  colony.  About  Uiree  miles  above  the  port  of 
AvlSnuma  are  the  nuns  of  an  andent  town,  called 
PaledpoUj  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
dty  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the 
andent  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  seen  by 
Pausamas. 

In  B.  a  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  bdng  taken  by  Conon  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  I  e.)  It  was 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurydes  to  hold  as  hu  private 
property.  (Strab.viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  productions 
fai  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Heradid.  Pont 
9.  V.  Kudriplttp,)  The  island  appears,  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequoitly 
there  are  no  cdns  of  it  extant  It  is  now  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  T^KrigOj  in  Italian  Cerigo^ 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  Slavonic  name  m  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greecey  vol.  iiL  p.  69,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
pormegot^  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHETWUS  (Ku^piot,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Kderip^fj  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6),  a  small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heradeia,  and  &lling  into  the 
Alphdus  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  SS^;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
Landtol  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  192;  Bobkye, 
BechercheSf  p.  129.) 
CYTHETIUM.  [Cttorus.] 
CYTHE'RUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
CYTHNUS  (K^os:  Eth.  K6$rws:  Thenmd), 
an  ishmd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seripbos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485; 
Dicaearch.  p.  462,  ed.  Fuhr.;  Scylax,  p.  22,  ed. 
Hudson;  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  MeU,  iL  7;  Ptd.  iiL 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dryopes,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Dryopis.  (Herod.  viiL  46 ;  Stepb. 
B.  9.  V.)  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  antiquity.  The 
Cythnians  sent  a  trireme  and  a  peiiteoonter  to  the 
battle  of  SaUmis.  (Herod.  L  o.)  After  the  Pek>- 
ponnesian  war  they  became  the  subject  aDies  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  {slanders  in  the 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  acquired  power  or  wealth. 
(Compw  Dem.  Xltfi  Surr^ewr,  p.  176.)  The  only 
native  of  the  istend  mentioned  by  the  andent  writers, 
was  Cydias  the  pvnter;  and  its  okkf  tMritj  » 
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antiqtdTy  was  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Steph. 
B.  9.  v.;  Enstotb.  ad Dionijfa,  Per,  525;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  xiii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  political  oonsti- 
tation,  howerer,  had  not  escaped  ^e  attentiim  of 
Aristotle.  (Harpocrot.  s.  v.  KUBytou)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  in  B.a  200,  Cythnns 
was  oocapied  bj  a  Blaoedoman  garrison.  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  dtf;  bnt  being 
unable  to  take  it  inunediatdj,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Lir.  zzxi.  15, 45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnus  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a  faiae  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  adherents.  (Tac 
MUt.  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  sununit  and  sides  ci  a  hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height  Its  harbour  was  formed 
by  a  small  rook  lying  in  front  of  tl)e  town.  The 
rums  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Eebraeo- 
kastran,  .The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Boss  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a  passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ;  they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  public  buildings.  From  the 
above-mentioned  passage  a  flight  of  stops  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  ^e  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  stops  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cot  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a  sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  tlie  island,  Thertnia^  is  de- 
rived from  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
ports  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re- 
mains are  found  near  them.  (Tounefort,  Voyage^ 
vol.  i.  p.  251,  trausl.;  Boss,  Reisen  aufden  Griech. 
/nM/n,vol.  i.  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Beite  durch  Griech- 
enlandj  vol.  iL  p.  95.) 
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OOm  OF  CYTUMUS. 

CYTrNIUM  (Kvriytor;  Kvrvlviov,  Ptol.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  oUier  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  ite 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Ite  site  correspcmds  to  Gravid^  which 
'*  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  ci  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphissa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliao  and  Crissaean  gulfe.  The 
defile  is  farmed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrente 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
GravidjwMth  joins  the  ApottoUd^  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
Crissaean  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  df  Demosthenes  from  Naupactus  in  b.  a 


426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  Locri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phods,  whose  inhabitante  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eoiylochus,  the  Spartan,  sh'Wtly  after 
the  fiiilure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  fivm  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  he 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  he  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  b.  c. 
838,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionyt. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
X.  p.  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B.  <.v.  Kvrtya; 
PtoL  iii.  15.  §  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTO'NIUBl     [Cbrtonium.] 

CYTCBUS  and  CYTOTIUM  (KtJrwpoy:  Eik 
Kurmpi^Syfem,  Kvrwpub:  there  is  also  Kvrctfpin^T, 
Steph.  $.  v.).  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydoms.  (St^h.  «.v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Ite 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Pbrixus, 
according  to  Ephoms.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rambb ;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  a  trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesunus.  [Amastris.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  place 
called  Kidras  or  Kidroiy  which  is  the  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

"  Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectere  Cytorum." 

(Virg.  Geog,  iL  437.)  ApoTlonius  (Arg,  il  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitoted,  calls  it  "  wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  foreste  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  meptions  "  Mons  Cy- 
torus," which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus. 

Leake  (Asia  Minor y  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
marked  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are — Cromen,  Cythero,e  Egilan,  Carambas,  Stefano, 
Syrtas,  which  **  are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Carambis,  Stefisme,  Syrias  ;  the 
sum  of  the  didtances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct." 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfnctorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  {Geog.  vol  ii.  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cytherum,  &c,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certunly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas,  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest  [G.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  (^  KvCucos:  Eth.  Ku{uenv6s)  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  L  19),  a  city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a  pemnsuhi  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsuk,  which  projecte  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  cJ'  Marmora  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  «mdy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek^  the  ancient 
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Aitace.  [Abtaob.]  The  site  of  CjiHem  is  new 
the  isthmus  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22  30"  M.  hL 
(Hamilton,  RetearehM,  &c  toL  iL  p.  108.)  The 
Tories  call  the  roins  of  Cysicas  Bal  Kiz^  the  seoood 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probablj  a  Turkish  cormption  of 
the  Greek  UaKeUa.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  271 .} 
There  is  a  place  called  Aidmik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  manj  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brooght  finxn  the  neigh- 
boimug  site  of  Cjzicos. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  sajs  that  GTacns  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainUnd  hj 
two  bridges,  and  Tery  fertile:  it  is  aboot  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  aiid  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name  dose 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
hooses  (p^Acoucoi)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  dtj 
is  on  level  groond,  and  the  other  is  ck»e  to  a  hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  ffill  CApiermv  Spot):  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  dtj,  a  smgle  height 
called  Dindjmon,  which  contains  a  temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  Stephanus  («.  v.  K&(ucot)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  odled'Apitrvr  pijffos.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junctioQ  was  made.  Apdlonius  Bhodins,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander's  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
(Arff<m.  i.  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  names  one  of  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panormus,  as  the  SchoHast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  mdes  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat  Hamilton  (JZeseorcAet,  &c. 
vol  ii.  p.  98)  says,  "  we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  mainland ;  near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
cleftring  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  odlected 
into  a  heap.**  *'  The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  pn)bably 
marks  the  site  of  the  prindpal  port  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  lulls 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a  long  ditch 
runs  from  £.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  ^mftiM\  to  her 
capacious  port.**    (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  ordiards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a  heap  of  ruins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  passages 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyacus  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  laige  public  buildings 
(Strab.  pw  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machineiy  ( Jp7ara).  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  fbr  arms,  one  for 
the  machineiy  or  engines,  and  one  for  com.  **  The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone:  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  regularly  formed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  bdonging  to  the  original  construction.** 
(HamiltoD.)    If  these  fubstractiaos  are  not  those  of 
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the  publio  granary,  they  may  bekng,  as  Hamihai 
suggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aristitks 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (voL  i.  p.  237,  ed.  Jebb)i 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  riieto- 
ridan  diminishes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a  most  nnagnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  bdow  groand 
being  vrorthy  of  admiration.    Xiphilinns  (Dion  Cass. 
voL  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Beimams)  says  that  the  gnat 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  ci  Antoninus  Pius;  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  earth- 
quake tiiat  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  dties  in  the 
time  of  Marcus,  the  successor  of  Pius.    Aristides 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  dty  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  to  Aurdius  and  Commodns.     This  temple 
is  described  by  Xiphilinns  as  of  extraovdinoiy  di- 
mensions :  the  colunns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  stone.     The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  marble  of 
Proconnesus  fbr  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  "  Abont 
a  mile  KE.  by  N.  from  these  substructioDs  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a  wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  pUm,  where  are  the  prindpal 
ruins  of  the  dty.    Many  of  the  plasters  and  msi&iTe 
buttresses  have  yidded  to  the  influence  of  time,  bat 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  nf 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  bmldinf; 
may  be  distinctly  traced.**    (Hamilton.)    A  small 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  arena;  wliich 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masooiy  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  rap- 
pose  that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a  Nanmachia. 
On  a  vrooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  dty  walls, 
there  are  "  only  blocks  of  nuurble  and  broken  colnimis 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages.**    The  site  of 
the  theatre,  which  &ces  the  SW.,  is  ahnost  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.     It  is  very  lar^ 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  ruined  state.    Some  parts  of  the  substnio 
tions  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a  block  of 
nurble  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  scat  remaining  io  its 
pkce.    There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  varioos 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  tncc  their  whole 
extent    Hamilton  in  one  pUce  speaks  of  "  heape  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  mdistinct  foundations,  but  so 
ovei-grown  with  v^etation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out"    He  only  found  one  insmpdon,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Boman  period.    "  On  the  wboJe,** 
says  Hamilton,  **I  must  say  that  the  loose  and 
rubbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus  little 
accords  with  the  odebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style.**    It  seems  likdy  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  away, 
though  there  is  no  latge  modem  town  near  Cyzicus; 
but  Uie  materials  of  many  andent  towns  near  the  sea 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  places. 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  nuurble  on  the  hills  about 
Cyzicus,  and  near  Aidn\fik  on  the  mainland;  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyzicas, 
and  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  rapidly  decomposed.  Tbe 
consequence  is,  that  a  rich  vegetation  has  grown  u)s 
^riiich  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea  sand  also  that  has  Iwen  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  basemeots 
at  least  of  many  buildings.    It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remains 
of  a  rich  dty,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  bis  time 
**it  rivals  the  fint  dties  oM^f9  i°'>S°^"^ 
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beootj,  and  its  excellent  institations,  both  dvfl  and 
militaij,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fitthion  with  the  city  of  the  Bhodii,  the  Maasaliotae, 
and  the  Carthaginians  of  old  "  (p.  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  DoUds  (Steph. «.  v.  Ao- 
Aioi^fs)  once  lived  about  Cyucns,  bnt  Strabo  sajs 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  their  limits.  Conon 
(^liarrat,  41,  apnd  Phot)  has  a  st<»7  of  Ctzicus 
being  settled  bj  Pelasgi  firom  Theesalj,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessalj  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Gyzicus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsnla  which  be  occupied;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicns 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  If  it  -was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a  canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicns,  perhaps  some 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  T^heni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artace  on  the 
same  ishmd  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  p. 635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi. 
33.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a  dependency  on 
Athens;  for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  r&- 
covered  it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (B.a411), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  d  Cyzicus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  aty.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  o.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindarus  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Aldbiades  defeated  AGn- 
darus,  and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Phamabazus,  agam  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  afiair  in  Xenophon 
(HelL  i.  I.  §  16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a  port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
potami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  xmder 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalddas 
(b.  a  387)  gave  all  the  dties  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum,  the 
&ther  of  Eumooes,  married  a  woman  of  Cyzicus, 
named  ApoUonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
good  sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum. (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  We  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunate  drcumstaaces  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted 
to  take  it  b.  c.  74.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsuhi,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.  The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.  He  potted 
his  troops  on  the  mainland  oppodteto  the  dty.at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range  (^Adrastda;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  dty  from  the  main.  The  strengtli  of  the  walls, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  dti- 
zens  enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  was  m  the 
ndghbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  fixnn  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.  (Pint  LftctUL  c.  9,  &c ;  Appian,  Mith- 
ridat.  c.  72,  &c;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo's  time,  who 
observes  that  it  had  a  considerable  territoiy,  part  of 
it  an  andent  possesdon  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Romans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  oa  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aeeepus  about  2^eia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  maujand  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicns.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitis, 
and  a  large  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdonee,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
ApoUoniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  place  at 
the  common  boundary  of  the  territoty  of  Priapus 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  poe- 
sesdons  of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Straba  Indeed 
Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicns  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates.  It  possessed  a  large  tract  on  the 
south  dde  of  the  Piopontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
laxge  dties  on  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Roman  period,  except  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tadtns  (^im.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cydcus  of  its  privilege 
of  a  free  dty  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sueton.  T^. 
c  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Augusliis,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
dtizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cydcus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Carao^  it  recdved  the  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a  bishop's  see  under  the  later 
empire. 

Cydcus  produced  some  writers,  a  list  of  whom  is 
given  in  a  note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
(Cramer,  Ana  Minora  L  47,  note.)  It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  (  Verr.  ii.  4. 
c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  aft^ards  bought.  (Plin.  viii. 
38.)  At  some  period  in  thdr  history  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Proconnesus,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.  It  was  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue;  but  the  covering  of  tb^face,  instead 
of  being  platrs  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus.  (Pans.  viiL  46.  §  4.)  Cyzicus  also 
produced  a  kind  of  unguent  or  perfbme  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a  plant  which  Pliny  calls  **  Cyd- 
oena  amaracus**  (Plm.  xiiL;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  5);  but 
Apollonins,  quoted  by  Atiienaeus  (xv.  p.  688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cydceni  (KvCueriPot),  whK^  had  a  wide  circulation. 
The  Cydcenns  had  on  one  side  a|BmaIe  head,  and 
)igitizedbyG(3®glC 
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oa  the  other  a  Iion*s  head.  (Hesychios,  «.  v,  Ku- 
(ucuvoi ;  Soidas,  8.  v.  Kv{iin|rof  OTfltr^pcf.)  The 
head  is  snppoasd  to  be  that  of  Cybele.  The  value  of 
the  coin  was  28  Attic  drachmae.  (I>em.  m  Phorm, 
p.  914.)  The  aatonomooa  coins  of  Gjziciu  are  said 
to  be  rare,  but  there  is  a  complete  series  of  imperial 
coins.  It  does  not  appear  where  the  CTziceni  got 
their  gold  from,  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
once  found  on  the  island  or  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. Plinj  (xxxyL  15)  says  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  the  architect  had 
placed  a  golden  thread  along  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  contrast  between  the  gold  and 
the  white  marble  would  probably  produce  a  good 
effect.  The  passage  of  Phny  contains  something 
more  about  Cyzicus,  and  the  story  of  the  "  fugitivus 
lapis,"  which  was  onoe  the  anchor  of  the  Argonautae. 
The  stone  often  ran  away  firom  the  Prytaneum,  till 
at  last  they  wisely  secured  it  with  lead.    [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CrZXGUS, 

CYZISTRA.    [Ctbistra.] 


DAAE.    [Dahak.] 

DABANAS  {AaMaAi),  one  of  Justinian's  for- 
tresses, situated  between  Dara  and  Amida  (Prooop. 
de  Aed.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  maps  confound 
with  Darana  (Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  §  7),  which  lies 
much  further  S.  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Beuaa. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified.  (Bitter,  ^rd^Mufo, 
vol.  X.  p.  1 124,  vol.  xi.  pp.  82, 381.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DABASAE  (AcMrai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §  18),  a  people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  "  India  intra 
Gangem,"  to  the  east  of  N^L  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  orthography  of  their  name,  which  is  some- 
times written  Labasae.  They  are  probablv  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountains  called  r^  Adfjuuraa  ipri 
(PtoL  viL  2.  §  18),  and  which  are  most  likely  re* 
presented  by  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Nipdl  Hi- 
makufot.  [v.] 

D  ABERATH  (Aa€tp(&y,  LXX. ;  Aa€tipd,  Euseb.), 
a  border  ci^  ci  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  {Josh.  xix.  12), 
apparently  identical  with  the  Levitical  city  Dabareh 
iAfged,  LXX. ;  Joih,  xxi.  28),  and  with  Debir 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  58,  though  in  these  psssages  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  is  also  Daberatfa 
in  1  CAron.  vL  72  (AcCcp^,  LXX.).  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  Moslem  village  of  Deburiakf 
which  is  situated  at  the  NW.  base  of  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Dabeira,  as  a  town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocaesareia.  (Onomast. 
s.  ft. ;  Behind,  PalaesL  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifies  with  it  the  Dabaritta  of  Joeephus  in  the 
great  phiin  (Bib.  Bes.  vol.  iii  p.  210),  but  this  is 
very  questionable.  [G.  W.] 

DABRONA,  a  river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  being  th«  first  river  after  the  Southern  Pro- 
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montoiy  (Cape  Clear)  —  probably  the  Bkdhrater, 
m  respect  to  name  as  well  as  locality;  since  dM 
^hlack  [R.  G.  L.] 

DACHABEia  (AaxflMnfroO*  •^  inlaid  tribe  of 
Arabia  Felix,  aocoiding  to  Ptolemy  (vL  7)  identified 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dion^, 
Per.  954).  Forster  coi^jectures  that  they  are  iden- 
tical  with  the  tribe  of  the  Dwy  Dkaher^  part  of  the 
great  Harb  natieo,  frand  by  Burckhardt  near  the 
Ow/and  Z^beyde  tribes,  between/Za%A  and  Mekka, 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Medma.  (Arabioj  vol  iL 
p.  141.)  fG.W.] 

DACHINABADES  (Aaximfiadiyf,  Peripl.  Ind. 
p.  29),  a  district  of  **  India  intra  Gangem,**  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  the  peninsuk  of  ffindostan,  a  little  to 
the  S.  of  Barygasa  or  Beroach.  It  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  that  it  was  so  called  because 
Dakhan,  in  the  native  tongue,  signified  south. 
Dakhmabades,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  **  city  of  the 
south."  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  well-knofwn  modem  name  Deccan,  is  not  properly 
the  south:  it  is  derived  from  the  Saiucrit Dakshina, 
meaning  the  country  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  so 
named  by  the  Hindu  oonquerors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  The  district  of  Dakhinabades  con- 
tained two  emporia,  Plithana  and  Tagara.     [V.] 

DACIA  (Aoitta:  Hth.  and  Atg.  Acbror,  Dacus, 
Dacious).  This  countiy,  the  last  of  the  Romsn 
conquests  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
geographical  expression  denoting  the  land  of  the 
Dad  or  Getae  (i  rvr  Trrv¥  yn,  Strsb.  vii.  p.  295), 
till  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  by  Trajan, 
when  it  received  certain  definite  limits. 

The  Gbtax  (Peroi,  sing.  Tirns,  Steph.  B.)  were 
in  antiquity  eniunerated  among  the  Thradan  gnmp 
of  nations;  and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  noost  competent  among  modem  inquirers.  (Scha- 
&rik,  Slav.  ^^  voL  L  p.  31.)    It  need  haidly  be 
added,  that  the  theory  which  r^arded  the  Getse 
and  the  **  long-haired^  Goths  <tf  Scandinavia  ss 
equivalent  names,  though  supported  by  Prooopios, 
Jerome,  Vopiscns,  and  Spartian,  but,  above  all,  by 
Joroandes  (De  Beb.  Get.),  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.     The  seat  of  this  people  ma  they  first 
appear  in  history  must  be  placed  to  the  N.  of  Mt 
Uaemus,  and  S.  of  the  Ister.    If  we  may  trust  He- 
rodotus (iv.  92,  ibU.  V.  3),  the  Getae  were  superior 
to  the  other  Thradan  harharians.     Our  knowledge 
of  the  later  Dadans  partly  confirms  this  statement, 
however  much  Grecian  imaginati(xi  might  colour  his 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  fables  connected  with 
thdr  indigenous  duty  Zahnolxis  or  Zamolxis.    Tha- 
cydides  (ii  96)  describes  them  as  living  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  they  occupied  when  conquered 
by  Dareius,  and  they  were  among  the  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed Sitaloes  to  the  field.     In  the  expedition  of 
Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ix.  2),  the  Tribslli, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  driven  out  of  their 
andent  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  inrnptioD  of  the 
Kelts,  occupied  the  steppe  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan.     It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  had 
been  forced  across  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alex- 
ander, in  the  campaign  of  b.  a  335,  found  the  Getae 
ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ister  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse- 
men.    Under  favour  of  night,  Alexander  crossed  over 
the  river  unmolested,  defeated  the  Getae,  and  took 
their  town.    (Anian,  Anab.  i.  2;  Stcsb.  p.  301.) 
In  B.  c.  292,  Lysimachus,  in  tlie  aggressive  warfart 
which  he  waged  against  the  Getae,  peaetrated  into 
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the  hmri  of  their  country:  in  the  plains  of  BesM- 
nbia  (^  t&p  Ttr&y  ifnifila,  Strab.  p.  305)  his  re- 
treat was  cat  off,  and  he,  with  all  his  armj,  had  to 
sorrender.  Lyumachns,  however,  was  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  kicg, 
found  a  place  among  all  the  ooUectoxs  of  anecdotes. 
(Strab.  p.  302;  Plat  Demetr,  39,  52;  Polyaen.  viL 
5 ;  comp.  Pans.  L  9.  §  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtuned  a  large  treasure,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  prison- 
ers, as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  years  since,  many 
thoosand  gold  cdns  were  found  near  Thorda^  some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KOSHN.  (Paget,  Evngary  and 
Trantylvama,  vol.  iL  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  xxvi.  §  3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians;  while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacos  and  Davos  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  slaves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Boman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304 ;  Mem,  de  VAcad, 
de$  Truer,  vol  zzv.  pp.  34,  fdL;  Niebuhr,  Klein, 
Schrijl  pp.  352—398;  Schafarik,  Slav.  AlL  vol.  L 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  when  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  them  as  identical  (Plin.  iv. 
12;  Pans.  L  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67;  Appian, 
Praef,  c  4;  Justin,  xxxil  3.  §  16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec  Nat  Oiaett,  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.  Curio,  the 
first  Roman  general  ytho  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Dacia. 
(Flor.  iiL  4.  §  6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacuu  (Soet 
Jul.  44.)  The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities, 
ventured  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Taurisd,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Bomans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentulus  to  attack  their  king  Cotiso.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  Uie  valley  of  the  Marotf 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hor.  Carm,  iiL  8, 18 ;  Suet  Oct.  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement dimate.  The  poet^  however,  learnt  theh* 
language  (^Trist  v.  12,  58,  €X  PotU,  iiL  24),  and 
compoMd  a  song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  (e»  Pont. 
iv.  13,  23).  The  only  specimens  of  this  andent 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesychius  and  Suidas.  Addung  {MUAridaL 
vol.  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  tiiese  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  diova,  which  frequentty  occurs  among  Dadau 
towns.    From  this  period  the  Dadans  were  engaged 
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in  fineqaent  wars  with  the  Romans.  Fortone  in- 
clined to  ndther  side,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  nnder 
thdr  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a  peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  a 
yeariy  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Vict,  of 
Biog,  art.  Decebaltu,  When  Tnyan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tarnished  honour  cf  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dada.  In  a.  d.  101, 
Tngan  left  Rome,  and  passing  throogh  Pannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Theist,  followed  the  coarse  of  the 
Marot  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Cros^field  near  Thorda,  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  fidd  by  the 
name  "Pro<  de  7V<^"(Pratam  Trajani);  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenadty  of  a  people's  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  i2evtie  dee  deux  ifondee, 
voLxxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  sabjected;  but 
Dada  was  doomed  to  become  a  Roman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dadcus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acqnainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a  nearer  route,  and  one 
by  wluch  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  thus  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
bdow  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  fiunons  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Oreova  by  Mehadia  and  Karaneebee 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass — the  deep  moontain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmizegethusa. 

The  Dadans,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  hb  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followers 
committed  suicide,  to  avdd  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Casdos  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  of  this  famous  war;  but  the  Cdunm  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutdy  figured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  which  Caninius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  §  1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Tn^.  (Paget,  Hvngary  and  Traneylvanuiy  vol. 
ii.  p.  107 ;  Fabretti,  de  Column.  Tny. ;  Mannert, 
Res  Traj.adDamtb.geitae;  Engel,  Comm,  de  Exped. 
Tr(y.  €ui  Damib. ;  Franke,  Zur  Getchick.  Tra^ane^ 
pp.  66—141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  recdved 
its  definite  political  boundary;  on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lazyges  Hetanastae;  on  the  K.  by  the  Mqns  Car- 
patus;  to  the  E.  its  limits  were  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  firom  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (Ptd.  iii.  8. 
§4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  bdow 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temetv6ry  Hungary  E.  of  the  Theiet,  the  whde  of 
Trantjflva$iiaf  the  Buiowina,  the  S.  point  of  Go- 
licia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Prnth,  and  the  whole  of 
Wallackia. 
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After  Uie  sobjogation  of  the  conntiy,  Trajan 
turned  his  attention  to  secnring  his  new  prorince.  The 
bridge  orer  the  Danube  which  was  to  afford  a  com- 
munication with  the  S.  provinces,  had  been  commenced 
probably  about  a.  d.  103.  Dion  Cassius,  governor 
of  Pannonia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trojan's  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphiiinus.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  built  by  ApoUodoms,  the  architect  of  the 
l^omm  Trajannm  and  of  the  Column  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Roman  feet 
high,  60  feet  tbidc,  and  they  were  170  feet  distant 
ftt>m  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  bj 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  IS.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  paiticularB,  contains  many  errors.  A  com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
veverse,  imd  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
vepresented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  A.  d>  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crBssing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  I  e.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Scala  iHadova,  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a  broken  wall,  with  a  level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  ftlls,  when  the  tops  of 
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several  of  the  pillars  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  ci  4  pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a  se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
3,900  English  foot.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a  mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Roman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  side  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  fbese. 
(Paget,  vol  n.  p.  67.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Tn^an  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization):  these  were  three 
in  number,  imd  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  suj^Mxted  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  qfuitted 
Viminacinnii^or,  more  properly,  tiie  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river^  Uj-PaltrnkOj — tend  took  a 
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NE.  direction  up  to  Tiviscum  {Temesvar).  On  this 
road  the  Peutingerian  Table  gives  the  following 
stations: — Arcidava,  Centum  Puteae,  Bersovia,  Axi- 
zis,  Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  road, 
quittiag  Ortova^  followed  the  valley  of  the  Ceema^ 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hUls,  to  Mehadia  ; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  modem  road, 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Temei,  then  crossed 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  £., 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  BdtMeg,  over 
ffw^fod  and  the  level  befbre  Vdrhefyf  and  the  hill 
of  JJeoo,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Marot, — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tran- 
sylvania ever  attain  to  a  higher  civilisation,  will  form 
Uie  future  great  commercial  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  its  well-watered  vcdcanic  slopes 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  proceeding  in 
a  NE.  direction  along  the  Maroif  it  passed  KearU- 
hurg,  Thorday  Maro%  Vatarheiiy  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  following  stations  lie 
on  this  road: — Tiema,  Ad  Mediam  {Mtkadia^ — 
with  the  baths  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium.  Ad  Pannonios,  Gaganae,  Masdianae,  Tiviscum, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sarmizegethusa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Blandiioia,  Apula,  Bruda,  Salinae,  Pa- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  Langiana,  Cersie,  Pan>- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towards  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scoia  Gladovct^ — probably  cross- 
ing Trajan's  Bridge, — passed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Alnta  (^AU)^  and,  mounting  the  Rothentharm 
pass,  descended  upon  Karhburgt  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  stations 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  cajntal  of  the  Romans  in 
Ihuna,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Aurariomm,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  oif  the 
gold  mines: — Drubetis,  Amutria,  Pelendova,  Castra 
Nova,  Romula,  Acidava,  Rusidava,  Pons  Aluti, 
Burridava,  Castra  Tngana,  Arutela,  Praetorium, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenarum,  Cedonie,  Addava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Bucconium 
CPovKK^Mor),  Doddava(  AoKiSaua),  Ulpianum  (06a- 
•rtay6y),  Ziridava  (Zif>(5ava),  Zurobara  (Zovp6$apa), 
Lizizis  (AiC<0f )i  Zeugma  (Ztvy fta),  Acmonia  (*Ajc- 
fun^la),  Pfarateria  (♦parcpfa).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  ftom  S  to  N.: — Ardnna 
CApKaivya\  Pinum  (Iliy^i^),  Sonmm  (2^pvw), 
Tiasum  (Tuuror),  Nentidava  (NcrrlSova),  Pirum 
(Ilfpoi^iu),  Hydata  CTSora),  Tiriscum  (TlfHCKOp), 
Marcodava  (MopK^Sova),  Comidava  fKo^&nia), 
Rhamidava  ('Po^^ava),  Zusidava  (ZovoBovo),  Pa- 
loda  (n<i\o5a),  Angustia  (^AyyoMrrfa),  Praetoria 
Augusta  (Tlpmrofpia  A^yotJora),  Sandava  (Sir- 
9aMa)j  Utidava  (Ofrri^oua),  Petrodava  (n«TpJ8ava), 
Carsidava  {KapirlZaua\  Patridava  (Ilarp/Saua), 
Triphulum  (Tpf^Xoi^),  Aroobadara  (*Apicotf<E8apa). 

The  rivers  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube  in  the  direction  from  W.  to.  E.,  were  as  fbl- 
lows: — Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  affluents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibisens,  springing 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hierasus 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Uipas  or  Tlopt* 
t6s  of  Herodotus  (ir.  48).      ^^ 
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Dacia  was  made  a  consular  province  (Capltolin. 
Perfm.  2,  3)  ander  a  **  legafeoSf''  and  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  **  Dacia  Inferior  ** 
nnder  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  the  age  of 
■which  is  not  known,  **Dacia  Apolensb"  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  3888).     Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actnallj  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Anrelian  (a.d.  270 — ^275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.    The  Boman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S.  of  the  river,  in  a  district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacia  An- 
KSLiANi   (Vopisc.  jltirel.  39 ;   RnljBrev.  8;   £u- 
trop.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts: — Dacia  Ripensis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  Meditbrrakei, 
with  the  capital  Serdica.    (Marquardt,  Eandbuch 
der  RSm.  AU.  p.  108.)     An  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  gradually  established  be- 
tw^^en  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dada, 
though  serving  a  Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north.    In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pmth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  about  a.  d.  376.    (Amm.  lifarc 
xxxi.  3 ;   Jomand.  de  Beb.  Get  c.  24 ;  Schafarik, 
Slav,  AIL  vol.  i.  p.  324.)    After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  A.  D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dada,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 
seat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.    When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dadan 
empire  of  the  "Chagans*'  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.    The  Wallachians — or 
**  Rumunyi,"  as  they  M  themselves  —  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlakki  (B\dxoi),  which  is 
a  much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
tiie  Kelts.     (Schafarik,  Slav.  AlLrolL  -p,  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  dther  ade  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  SUves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  finom  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  shdtered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dada,  Macedonia,  Theesaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Scha&rik,  Slav,  AU,  vol.  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  (Te- 
tchich,  der  Ungem,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century:  its  kter histoiy Ms 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  BetiiMn  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thnty  Years'  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  andent  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  bdng  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modern  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
dans  of  Trajan's  Column*  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
eame  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loose  trousers  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
teen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
<lecide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  admixture  of  Boman  and  Dadan  blood — the 
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conqnerors  and  the  conquered — may  reasonably  be 
infierred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  countiy,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  is  uncertam  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence:  they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Corns  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  are  extant :  the  type  oonstanUy  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbd  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  PBOvmciA  dacia.  (Eckhel, 
voL  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Snlzer,  Geach,  Dadmuf  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Ef^ 
cffdopddU^  9,v,  Dacia}  WDkinson,  WaUackia  and 
Moldavia;  Paget,  Mungary  and  Tramylvemia ; 
Ndgebauer,  Dacien  aus  den  Ueberresten  de$  Klass, 
AUerikmna,)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (AoJcfCvCa),  a  place  in  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  fifom  Chalcedon  to  l^comedia.  The 
modem  Qeb$e  or  Givyta,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  andent  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Leake,  jlnalftnor,  p.9.)   [G.L.] 

DADASTANA  (Gen.  ae;  AttBdtnwa,  PtoL  t. 
1 ),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  acoordmg  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a  road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polis,  and  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  bordera  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianus  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  his 
return  from  the  East  came  firom  Ancyn  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.] 

DADES  (A^f,  Ptol  V.  14.  §  2),  a  promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D'Anrille  has  identified  with  KiiL  (Engel,  Kyprot, 
vol  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.     [Daradrab.] 

DAEDALA  (t^  Aal8a\a :  Eth,  AotSoAc^s),  a 
dty  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Peraea  in  Caria,  or 
a  small  place,  as  Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.),  on  the ' 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a  mountain  tract  in 
Lyda. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  DaedaU,  which  be* 
longs  to  the  Rhodii,  is  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lyda,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  Lyda  which 
lies  between  the  J>akmon  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
orMahri,  {Map^  &c.  by  Hosl^,  London  Gtog.Jom^ 
nal^  vol.  xiL)  In  Mr.  Hosl^'s  map  just  referred 
to,  the  rains  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  GUucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river 
named  Imgi  Choi,  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninns,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  9.  V,  AaiZaXa)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  through  a  marsh  on  the  Ninus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  vras  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
dty  Daedala  was  built  The  valley  through  which 
the  Ninus  flows  is  picturesque,  and  well-cultivated. 
)igitized  by  V 
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**  On  the  nMmntain  od  the  W.  mde  of  Um  TiUej  b  an 
ancient  site,  probablj  Daedala:  here  are  nnmeroaa 
tombe  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  nsaal  Lyeian  style; 
some  are  well-finished.  The  acropolis  stood  on  a 
detached  hill;  on  its  sammits  are  remains  of  a  well, 
and  a  lar^e  cistem.  We  did  not  find  any  inscrip- 
tioas."  (Hoekyn.)  But  though  do  insoriptioos  were 
fonndf  there  is  hardly  any  doobt  that  the  place  is 
Daedala.  Pliny  (▼.  31)  noentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  bekmging  to  the  Daedakis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  ooast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Imgi 
Chcdy  and  another  west  of  the  month  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  isUmds  which  Pliny  naeans. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  aooordmg  to  PHny, 
lie  opposite  to  Gxya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Mahru  Livy  (xzzvii  22)  mentions  Daedahi  as  a 
"  panmm  casteUnm."  Ptolemy  (▼.  2)  pluses  Dae- 
d^  and  indeed  the  w^iole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  GUncns,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  HoskyB's  map  and  the 
Geog,  Journal  (vqL  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Gannns 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Gauxvi 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAEDALA  (AoiWXo,  PtoL  yii.  1 .  1 49),  a  town 
or  district  of"  India  intra  Gangem,"  E.  of  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindios  (  Vindkpa 
MU,\  the  territory  of  the  Caspiiaesns.  Curtius 
woukl  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viiL 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  MofUet  DaedaU  refer  to  this  place  (zil  7). 
Stephanos  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a  place  of 
this  name  in  faxtia.  C^O 

DAE'MONUM  IKSULAE  (Aai^«^M»r  y^iroi), 
islands  off  the  ooast  of  Aral»a,  and  in  the  Axabian 
Gulf  (HedSed)  (PtoL  vi.  §  15),  apparently  lying 
off  Yambo,  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDIATAE,  DESIDATAE  (AaMnSiaroi), 
one  of  the  many  Pannonian  tribes.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  PUny  (ill  26)  and  Velleins  Paterculus  (iL 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  Illjrrian 
tribes,  but  this  probably  arises  firom  thi  feet  that  the 
Romans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Sly- 
rians.  [L.  S.] 

DAETIGHAE  (Acurtxcu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  51),  a 
tribe  of  "  India  intra  Gangem,"  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seized  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  Nip&L  £V.  J 

DAGASEIRA  (Aa7«<«rcipa,  Arrian,  Tnd,  c.  29), 
a  small  place,  periiape  a  headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  was  in  the  conntiy  A  the 
IcthyophagL  Fort>iger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape  fa$k^  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  be^  Dak-jeartk^ 
the  island  of  Dah.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (^ncent,  Voyage  of  Nearchmy 
ToI.i.  p.274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (A<la<,  Steph.  B.  s.  «.;  Adoi,  Herod.  L 
52;  Dahae,  Plln.  tL  19),  a  numerous  ncmoad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (si.  p.  511)  has  grouped  them  with 
the  Sacab  and  MAsaAosTAB  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriuia.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Pabni  (Jli^a/oi,  p.  508) 
or  Aparki  (^KrapufeL,  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Hyrcania;  XANTHn  (Bay0uu),  and  PissuRi  (TLiff- 
ffovpot).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxns,  and  subdued  them.  (Gurt.  viiL  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  §  18.) 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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poiition,bnt  moved  as  necessity  might  require;  tihef 
appear  in  Anian  (Anab,  m.  28)  on  the  Jazartes, 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighboarfaood. 
They  were  hardy  warriars  (**  indomiti  Dahae,"  Virg. 
Aen,  viii.  728),  who  served  Dareius  as  caTmlxy 
(Anian,  iiL  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  t.  12)  and 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  ▼.  79;  Lit.  xxxt.48,  xxxrii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  aseliil  as 
fboi-tanoops.  (Amm.Mare.xxiL8.  §21 ;  Soid.s.«. 
*Aya$6s^ 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  any  conneetion  be- 
tween the  Dahae  and  the  Thradan  Dikd  can  be  traced 
(oomp.  Strab.  vii  p.  304) ;  bat  Bitter  (Erdbrnde,  voL 
vii.  pp.  668,  fell.)  has  noticed  the  curioos  ooincidenoe 
of  the  SQcoeasive  arrival  of  Dad,  Getae,  and  Scythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Gaspian,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  later:  while  m  a  previous  age  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxns  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Tueti  {Getaeiy,  and 
Massagetae  to  the  E.  of  the  Gaspian.  The  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  know  nothing  of  the  Dahae  but 
their  name,  positioa,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  would 
appear  that  the  aiinals  of  the  Chinese  give  mon 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
these  and  other  Germaxuc  or  red  and  fair-haired 
races  in  Central  Aria — one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modem  times.  (Bitter,  I  c.:  com^ 
Humboldt,  ilsis  Central^  YoL  iL  u  63.)  rE.B.J.J 

DAI.     [Dahab.] 

DAIX(A^).  In  the  geogn^y  of  Ptolemy  (vi 
14;  comp.  Menand.  BitL  p.  301,  ed.  Bonn),  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas> 
pian,  is  the  second  river  from  the  Bha  {Voljfa) 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Bhymnus  inters oung; 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (comp.  Benndl, 
Geog,  Herod,  vol.  i.  pu  180),  as  there  can  be  ne 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jaik  or 
Ural  (Humboldt,  Ame  CeiUroU,  vol  iL  pc  186X 
which  forms  part  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  zising  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caqiua, 
after  a  course  of  about  900  English  nules.  This 
river  b  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  the  KirgkU-Kamke  nam. 
(Levchine,  Horde$  et  Steppet  dee  Ktrdbz-Kazakty 
p.  3.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALANDA  (^4^0^80,  PtoL  t.  7.  §  2).  Bitter 
(Erdkundif  voL  x.  p.  844)  has  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  pboe  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  cssUe  of  J)erendak,  situ* 
ated  at  the  Tokhmah  Su  upon  a  rock  of  nummulitio 
limestone,  forming  clifis  which  rise  300  feet  above 
the  river's  bed.  This  rock  has  extensive  ruins  on 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  preserving  the 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  per- 
ceived which  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period,  though 
it  has  been  assumed,  finm  its  remarkable  position, 
that  it  mnst  have  been  one  of  the  many  Roman  or 
rather  Bysantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St  Martin,  Mim.  sur  PArwume^  voL  L 
p.  189 ;  Jowm^  Geoa.  Stw.  vol.  x.  p.  318.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DALDIS  (^  AdA8<r:  £th,  AoXSuu^j),  a  town 
whidi  Ptolemy  places  on  the  bordefs  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  (jr.  2);  and  Suidas  («.  v.  'AprcMfSwpot), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Artemidoros, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirocritica.  There  are  coins  of 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigraph  AoXSioMtfr. 
The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.J 

DALION.     [DiAGOH.] 

DALLUKTUM,  a  town  of  Dahnatia,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  firam  Narooa 
to  Epidanrusi  29  M.  P.  finp^the  fonner.    It  appears 
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in  the  Peutinger  Table  tinder  the  name  of  Di- 
1.U1ITUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANUTHA  (AttX/uafovetS).  The  name 
eccora  only  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St  Matthew  (xt.  39)  has 
MayBaXdf  which  enables  ns  to  identify  the  district 
of  Dalmanntha  with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  mtoated.  Lightfbot 
{Churog.  Dec,  cap.  v.  §  8)  offers  several  Suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  bat  none  of  them  satis- 
fectory.  [G.  W.] 

DALMATIA  (AaX/unia,  AaXfunuHiy  Dahnatia, 
Delmatia;  Eth,  and  adj.  AaXfidrriSy  Ao^ftoTf^, 
Dalm&ta,Dahnaten8is,  Dahnaticus).  The  Dalmatians 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  £. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taorisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended, beriides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
nonians,  Daidjmi,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  Illyrian  group;  and  the  territoij  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  conmvm 
name  of  Illyricum  [ Illyricum] .  Strabo  (vii.  p.d  1 5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afiresh  (x<^P^  iyaZ<urti6s)  eveiy 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
usinff  ccnned  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  divexsified  bgr 
undulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountams;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rugged  appearanoe  as 
those  of  the  coast  The  geological  cbancter  «f  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  referred  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hiUy  parts 
of  Dahnatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de- 
Bcrib«s  it  as  *  sterile,  unsoited  to  agri^ture,  and 
barely  affording  a  sub^stenoe  to  the  inhabitants."  He 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  "  The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioii  of  a  few  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine, has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  porta. 
In  antiquity  Dahnatia  produced  a  great  quantity,  of 
gold  ("  aurifera  terra,"  Mart  x.  78 ;  Stat  Sih.  I 
2.  53),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mines  in  the  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
diflkuHy  in  these  statements,  becanse,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent mformation  goes,  Dahnatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Serajero  vaBomma;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dahnatia  of  the  fiomans  indnded  much 
of  Bomia,  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district  (Neigebauer,  DieSud- 
slaveny  p.  211 ;  comp.  Fortis,  Viaggio  in  JktbnaaOf 
p.  113; -Wilkinson,  Dahnatia^  vol.  L  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  last  king  of  Illyria,  a 
separation  to^  place  among  his  subjects.  Th^ 
obeyed  Pleuratus  as  long  as  he  Hved,  but  after  his 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, B.  c.  180,  having  assumed  that  name  frtnn  the 
city  of  Dehninium  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  theirnew  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  Naro  (iVorento)  and  the  TUurus 
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orNe6tas(C(8<<iiia),andoontamedatone  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  (Xa  Kerha), 
and  the  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia,  under  a  republican  form  of  government^  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  ddivered  themselves 
up  to  Rome,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  a  con. 
sular  army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  G. 
Mardus  Figulus,  entered  Dahnatia,  b.  a  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  cajntal  Dehninium  having  been 
taken,  the  Dahnatians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  thdr  hberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  coniditioiB 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxiL  24; 
Apfnan.  //fyr.  11;  Liv.  EpiL  xlviL;  Flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  fbUowmg  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Gorculum  (Liv.  /.  c).  Dehni- 
nium, their  capital,  it  would  appear,  sufiered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  31 5)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  a  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lins  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  ofiered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  surname 
Dalmaticus.    (Liv.  EpU.  Ixii.;  Appian.  ///jr.  11.) 

Appian  (/%r.  13)  has  told  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  b.  o.  48,  Gabinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Salona.  It  was  reservedfbr 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  **  imperator  ** 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  ^  sup- 
plicatio  "  from  the  senate  in  b.  a  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fis- 
Toured  them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnns, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  b.  a 
34,  Octavianus  led  a  formidable  army  into  Dahnatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  SetaUa,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  EpiL 
cxxxii;  Appian.  lUyr,  24 — ^27;  VelL  ii.  90;  Fk>r. 
iv.  12;  Suet  Oct  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  far  N.  as  the  Sane,  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  again  in  1 1,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannonians,  when  Rome 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (Ttft.  16)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  formidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  the  champion  of  his  country's  Uborties, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  capadtj.  InA.i>.9,he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11—17;  VeU.  il  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dahnatia  and  Dlyricnm,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tao.  Afm,TL 
53^  became  poUtically  convertible  terms.  r 
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The  name  BlTricnm  is  however  more  properly  ap-> 

{>lied  to  the  kmg  and  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
ies  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  DaU 
matia  after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Roman 
prorince  nnist  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Illtricum].  DabnaUa  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  (Sptt- 
latro)  will  always  be  famous  as  having  been  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  important  and  warlike  praefectnre  of  lUyricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia  with  Noricnm  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.d.  461,  Dabnatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Marcel- 
linns  maintained  the  power  of  the  Bomans  against 
the  barfoariansi  aiid  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West  (Procop.  BeU,  Vandal  i.  6.)  Theodorio,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Qoths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  m  Dalmatia  furnished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Cassiod.  Var,  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  a.  d.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  agam  re- 
covered by  Belisarius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia;  and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inhnd  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending firom  Istria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  the  a^acent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  £.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebins,  Ardins,  or  the  mo- 
dem Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Heradius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a  permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adrtatio. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  had 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a  long  period 
considered  themselves  atf  owing  a  degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm,  Imp,  dl--36.) 

The  modem  history  of  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heradius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  nnder  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  Narentins,  Zachlomians, 
Terbnnians,  Diodeans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
SUw.  AIL  vd.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicum,  Praetorium,  Tragurium, 
Sakoa,  Cd.  Julia  Martia,  Epetium,Onenm,  Iranonia, 
Piguntia,  Lanreata,  Dalluntum,  Bhausinm,  Epi- 
daurus,  Rhisus,  Cattarus,  Bntua,  Ascrivium,  Olci- 
nium,  Nymphaeum,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  firom  NW.  to  SE.: 
— Pdva,  Dalmimum,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetrium,  Selovia,  Seretium,  Sinotinm,  Tilurium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Stanedum,  Diodea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  SaUnntnm,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birximi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion,  Scodra,  Picaria,  Sphentzanium, 
Doradum.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Daimaiia  and 
Jfonimogroy  2  vols.  1848;  Kohl,  JReitm  m  Ittrim^ 
J>almatim,u,MoiUmefro^  2  vols.  1850;   Ndge- 
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baner.  Die  StMavm  «.  derm  Lander,  1S51 ;  Co- 
sani,  Dalmagia,  2  vols.  1846;  Pannonins,  lUfriem 
u.DalnuUien,  2  vds.  1816.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMI'NIUM,DELm'NIUM(AaX;A/irioy,Strah. 
yiu  p.  315;  AcA^ior,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  11 ;  Adkfuor^ 
Stepb.  B.;  Eustath.  a<2  Dion.  Per»^.  95),  the  nn- 
dent  ci^ital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  the  other  lU 
lyrians,  derived  their  name.  (Appian,  Hi  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Fign- 
lus  the  consul,  in  n.  o.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  resembling  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  L  c.)  In 
B.  c,  135,  P.  Sdpio  Nasica  destroyed  the  walls  and 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  I  c)  After  this,  except 
in  the  notice  H  Ptdemy  (t  c),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AoX^,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Adm,  Imp.  o.  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dmmna 
or  Daimo  in  the  MersegdvinOf  to  the  E.  of  Uvna, 
(Schafiuik,  Slav.  ^&  vd.  iL  p.  267;  Ndgebnier, 
Die  SwUaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  (iLdftaJus),  seems  to  be  the  point 
near  Chrysopolis  [CHRTaopous]  named  Bos  or 
Bous  (BoOf)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Here,  aooonling 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  when  she  crossed  the  strait. 
It  was  abo  cdled  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Arrian, 
quoted  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dionj/e,  Per.  140)  has  a 
story  about  it  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (Ao/UATK^f :  Eth.  Aa/tafficn^s :  the 
territoiy  ^  AcMiao'in}yif),  the  capital  dty  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  though  its  pre- 
emmence  was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  fay 
Antioch.  It  is  an  exceedbgly  ancient  dty,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abndiam*s  porsnit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (Gen,jxv.  15);  and  his  steward 
Eliezer  was  a  natiye  cf  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephos 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Us,  a  grandson  of  Shan 
(Ant.  i.  6.  §  3).  During  the  penod  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  *'  head "  or  capital  of  Syria 
(leaiahf  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  But  during 
the  struggles  between  these  neighbouing  kingdoma 
it  occasionally  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Isn^lites. 
Thus  **  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damaacoa, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  "  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6  ;  1  Ckron.  xviiL  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadareser,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
**  Syrians  of  Damascus'*  had  allied  themsdves.  The 
fitct  that  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmtra] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Ckron.  viiL  4),  whidi  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  anci^ht  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Heuopous],  proves  that  David's  son  and  sdo- 
oeesor  retained  possesdon  of  southern  Syria;  but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Bezon,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  (1  Kings,  xi.  23—25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  de. 
B.  c.  900,  we  find  **  a  Hebrew  quarter  **  in  DamMcaa 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Kinge,  xx. 
34),  and  the  dty  was  at  length  recovered  to  Israel 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  )Sng  of  Isrsd  (dr.  b.  c 
822).  (2  Kinge,  xiv.  28.)  The  alHanoe  of  Syria 
with  Israd  against  Jndah  led  Abas  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  TiglathpUeser,  king  of  Aaayria,  wiho,  in  cense 
quence,  **  went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it, 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kur"  (dr.  B.C. 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  ddfrered 
about  fif^  years  before  the  event.  (2  SSnge,  xvi. 
9;^mot,L5.)  From  this  time  it fdkmed  the ftr- 
tunes  of  the  Assyrian  vnjus^  but  does  not  appesrat 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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any  tame  to  have  had  much  importance  in  amilitaiy 
yiew.  Besides  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importance  after  the  time  of  Alesumder  the  Great 
was  eclipsed  hj  Antioch  and  other  cities  foondod  by 
the  Seleuddae;  which  maj  farther  aocoont  for  the 
vcanty  notices  of  it  that  occor  in  chuoical  anthors. 
Strabio  describes  it  as  w^Xit  &|i^Ao7os,  vx^p  ti 
icol  iwi^HMMttrrdt^  rwp  rtuirp  Karii  r^  Iltpaued 
(xvif  p.  756).  Plinj  sajs  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis 
(v.  18).  He  only  fbrther  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
baster (xxxvL  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
renowned  a  city,  the  subject  of  snch  extravagant 
eulogy  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Orientals, 
should  be  almost  unnoticed  in  the  classical  poets; 
the  **  ventosa  Damascus"  of  Lucan — certainly  not 
a  well-  chosen  epithet  — being  the  sum  of  their  tribute 
to  this  must  remarkable  and  beautiful  city  (iii.  215). 
In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  is  noted  for  the 
conversion  and  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
which  sjmchronised  with  the  occupation  of  the  dty 
by  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas,  the  king  apparently  of 
Arabia  or  Petra.  (2  Cor.  xi.  S2.)  As  the  event  is 
not  chronicled  by  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  petty  king  had  come  into  possession 
of  so  important  a  place  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Roman  rule  until 
the  reign  of  Hersclius,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hqjira  (a.  d.  634), 
from  which  time,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
East,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  the 
terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damascus,  now  called  E^Shamy  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  about  60  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  fai  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Hauran 
(Auranitis),  which  extends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
It  preuents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a  city  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is  however  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  Damascus  was  stated  at  111,552,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  whose  rule 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Axabia. 

The  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,** 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  Kings,  v.  12),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the  ChiysorToa,  to  which 
the  latter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ("  Da- 
mascum  ex  epoto  riguis  anme  Chrysoroa  fertilem  **) ; 
and  Strabo  remarks  that  "its  waters  are  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
Urge  extent  of  deep  soil  **  (U.  cc.).  There  are,  in 
fact,  as  the  writer  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  tbe  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  the  Barada  and 
the  Phege.  Of  these,  the  Barcda  is  far  the  most 
copious,  and  being  divided  into  numerous  rivulets  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains  above  the  city,  waters 
its  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  for  drinking,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tillages  along  its  course  in  the  Wad^  Barada  are 
subject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Damascus  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
the  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
by  tbe  Phege,  a  smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
^hose  source  was  explored  by  Pocock.    It  emeiges 
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from  the  mountain  range  through  the  same  valley  as 
tho  Barada,  and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
surplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a  small  lake  below 
the  dty,  called  Bakr-d-Merj.  [G.  W.] 


COnr  OF  DAKASCU8. 

DAMA'SIA  {Aofuuria),  a  fiortifiod  town  in  Vln- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  regards  as  the 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Eohenembt,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  tbe  Rhine,  though  some  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Augusta  VindeUcorum.     [L.S.] 

DAMASSI  MONTES  (tA  Adfiaaca  ifm,  PtoL 
vii.  2.  §  18),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  Nipdl,  in  the  district  of  "  India  intra 
Gangem."  fV.] 

DAMA'STIUM  {Aofidrruty),  a  town  in  Epeirus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  possessing  silver  mines 
(viL  p.  326).  The  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  writer;  but  there  are  several  coins  ex- 
tant, bearing  the  epigraph  AofuurriiKoy,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  place.  (Eckhel,  vol  iL  p. 
164.) 


com   OF  DAMASnUM. 

DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sdgovao.  The  difH- 
cnltiee  that  attend  the  fixation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  best  be  collected  from  the  text  ns 
given  in  fiill: — "  Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  dwell  the 
Novantae,  amongst  whom  are  these  dties  —  Louco- 
pibia  and  Retigonium**  (according  to  another  and 
probably  a  better  reading,  Rerigonium).  **  South  of 
these,  Uie  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns 
—  Carbantorigum,  Uxelnm,  Corda,  Trimontium.  To 
the  eastward  of  these,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  —  Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coxia,  Alauna,  Lindum,  Victoria.  The 
Gadeni  more  northein,  the  Ottadini  more  southern, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towns  —  Curia,  Breme- 
nium.  Next  to  the  Danmonii,  towards  the  east,  but 
more  northern,  and  to  the  east  of  the  promontory 
Epidium,  are  the  Efudii,**  &c. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  in  connecting  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii;  t.  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
those  two  populations  the  one  to  which  the  Gadeni 
and  Ottadmi  lie  north  and  south.    Out  this  will  not 
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ino8t  tut  difllciiity.  Th0  chaogis  of  nun  fimn  DamnH 

wariae  leciione$  tbnm  vo  Vi^  to  tim.  Tbevari- 
•tion  18  ereo  repeated  in  two  toicriptions  foond  in 
the  neighbooriiood  of  Carvonm  (a  station  on  the 
VaUom  and  the  Magna  of  the  Notiiia%  one  of 
which  is  dVTTAS  Dcnun,  and  the  other  dviTAS 
DUXNOKi.  The  historian  of  the  Roman  Wall  sees 
in  this  on]  J  a  transplantation  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
DeroQshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  bj 
which  one  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instmmental  in  the  sobjogation  of  others.  He  o>ver- 
looks  the  Damnii  of  Ptoleinj.  Thirdlj,  the  geo- 
graphical boondaries  are  indii^inct.  Of  the  twentj- 
one  names  contained  in  the  abore-given  eztxvct,  no 
more  than  eight  can  chum  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  soffidentlj  satisfisctoiy  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  farther  criddsm.  These  are,  Korantae,  Lonoo- 
pibra,  Betigoninm  (MeL  Berigonimn),  Selgovae,  Bre- 
roeninm,  Oadeni,  Ottadini,  imd  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. TheM^Wigionshire,  Glen  Luce,  Sirtmraer, 
the  shore  of  the  Sohoayt  Bigh  Rocheeter,  Berwiel^ 
thire,  Northumberland,  and  the  Mull  of  Canfyre-  re- 
spectirely.  Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sdway  Frith  lies  soath  of  the  sonthemmo  t  points 
of  Wiffton  (Novantoe).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  oi  Kin^iidbright 
(Selgorae),  and  west  of  the  Epidii  (^ArgyU),  By 
carrying  the  Selgorae  as  far  as  Dumfries,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Lanark^ 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Renfr&o,  and  Stirling  giro 
us  the  nearest  approzimatioo  to  the  am  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  Dum- 
»oini.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.     [Damkonium.] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damnium  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marcianus  Heradeota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnoninm,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  DAMini  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocris  as  a  synonym  for  the  headland 
(^AaftpStftop,  rh  koI  *OKpww  ixpof,  PtoL,  and 
AdftPutp  itcpop  rh  Kol  *OKptop  icaXovfxtPoi',  Marrian. 
Herad.),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).     [DuMHOinL]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  (Ai4^iroAts:  lam- 
boli),  a  Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  Irenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Oonin.  z.  p.  274.)  It  is  probably  the  same  |daoe  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Hierodes  (p.  635),  and  the  Diospolis 
ofMalak(ii.p.l67).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.      [PALAESTUrA.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviil  dr.  b.  a  1406),  uid  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Hdy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
ern. {Judges,  xx.  I ;  Sam,  iiL  20,  &c)  Its  more 
andeut  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  bdonged 
to  Sdon  (Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  infamous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xiL  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  t^  invadere  of  Judaea 
from  the  north.  (1  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jerem.  iv.  15, 
viiL  16.) 

Its  poeitioii  is  plainly  marked  by  TelM-Kadg 
(Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a  mined 
site  in  the  Ard^Euleh,  near  the  south-westem 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St  Jerome  4  miles  from  Paneas  [Pahbas],  on 
tlie  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.    It  has  sometimes  been  con^ 
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foonded  with  it.  (Beknd,  yp,  919,  9S1.)  One  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  tfae  foot  of 
tin  faiH  i^oB  whidi  the  dty  was  built,  and  the 
copious  stream  which  flow*  ftwa  ii  is  adil  called 
Nahr-el-Dan^  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  kaeva 
lent  ito  name  to  the  Jordan.  (Behmd,  p.  271.) 
[Palabriha.]  [G.  W.3 

DANA.    [Ttaha.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (Ai(ya  or  Ai7«M,  PtoL  TiL 
4.  S  5),  a  tofwn  in  the  ancient  Tapfobane  or  Ceylon. 
Forbiger  has  ooqjectnred  that  it  is  lepteaesiled  by  tba 
modem  Tangala  or  Tangalle,  [V.] 

DANABA  i^dpoga,  PtoL  t.  15.  §24),  a  amaB 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Pnfanynoe,  a  sQAMfiviaaao 
of  his  larger  district  of  Code-Syria.  It  b  mmtiosifd 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor   Julian  and  the  Peraians.     (Zoaim.   uL 

27.7.)  rv.] 

DANAL    [ABOO0,  p.  202,  b. ;  Hellas.  J 

DA'NALA  (AcCvoAa),  a  pbc«  in  Gakda,  in  tha 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeiua  and  L. 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompous  came  to  oontume  the 
campaign  a^unst  Mithridates,  and  Lucnlloa  but- 
rendered  the  command  to  him.  The  site  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  (LucuH  c.  36)  merdy  says  that  the  two 
Bomans  met  in  a  village  of  GahOia.  (See  the  noti 
fai  Groskurd*s  Strabo,  vol  ii.  p.  512.)        [G.  L.] 

DANAPBIS.    [BoBTSTHKHBa.] 

DANASTBIS.     [Ttkas.] 

DANDACA  (Aa^i^ini,  Ptd.  iiL  6.  §  2;  Amxn. 
Marc  xxiL  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  the  Taoric  Gherso- 
nese,  of  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatorium.     £E.  B.  J.J 

DANDAGUDA  (Plm.  vL  20.  s.  23);  a  town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  the  Prom. 
Oalingon,  perhaps  the  modem  Calingapatam,    [V.j 

DANITBIUS  (Aorov^iot:  the  Danube),  on  coins 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Davuvhts,  the 
greatest  river  in  sonth-eastem  Europe.  Its  soorces 
are  at  Donaueschingen,  on  the  Mons  Abnoba,  and, 
after  a  long  course  through  Vindelida,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dada,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  branches,  so  as  to  form  a 
ddta,  and  empties  its  watere  into  the  Euxine. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  soothem  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  farther  east  it  is  the  boon- 
daiy  between  Pannonia  and  Dada,  and  between 
Dacia  and  Moesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Savus,  Pathissus,  and 
Margus,  as  the  prindpal  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Istkb 
^lorpor),  though  they  knew  only  the  part  near  its 
month,  and  entertained  veiy  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting its  course  (Hesiod,  Theog,  338;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  25 ;  Aeschyl.  €q>,  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Jthod.  iv. 
284),  which  did  not  beoome  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  Bomans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
IsTBUS  or  HisTBB  (Tibull.  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  Umes  the  two  names  Ister  and  Danubius  were 
used  indi^criminatdy ;  though  it  was  still  very  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  kmer  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  Utter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmium.  Stephanus  B., 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Danubis  or  Danosis, 
states  that  its  andent  name  was  Matoas.  It  b  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thradan,  and  Ista 
its  Cdtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Mag.  iiL  32 ;  Jonuod. 
De  Seb.  GeL  12);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dan  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Bhodanus, 
Eridanusj  Taoais,  Don,  an4  o(herB,|aiid  signite 
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According  to  Adelang,  Dan-ubini  moans 
"the  npper  water"  and  (I>an)-i8ter  "the  lower 
water."  The  earlier  writers  entertained  very  vagne 
and  contradictorj  notiona  about  the  sooroes  of  this 
mighty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  irom  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
Rhipaean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  fiom  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  esctreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pjrrenees),  and  Scymnns  of  Chios  (Fnxjpn, 
31)  likewise  from  the  country  of  the  Cdts.  After- 
wards a  notkm  arose  that  one  braneh  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatie.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  wen  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  wen  rectified  diurlng  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  ahneady  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
six,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  are:  — (I)  the  southernmost,  called  Pence  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (rh  ttp^  (rrSfiOf  Strab.  vii.  p.  305; 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  2);  (2)  Naracnstoma  Qfapduciov  or 
rh  VdfKmoVf  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
23);  (3)  Calonstoma(TbicaX^<rT^;ia);  (4)  Pseu- 
dostoma  QVtMffrotun^^  PtoLiii.  10.  §  6);  (5)  Bo- 
reonstoma  (B6p€iop  ar6ftch  ^^*  ^  <^*);  W  Thiagola 
(8(07^X0,  Ptol.  iii  10.  §  4,  or  rk  ipiX^  ffT^/w). 
Bespecting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
gable  in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  il  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  De 
Jsiri  OsHiSf  Vratislav.  1820.     At  present  it  is  im- 

^  possible  accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  abofut  them,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  gre<it  changes  at  ita  mouth.  See  Katancsich, 
De  Isiro,  Budae,  1798, 4to.:  Bennell,  Comparative 
Geogr.  of  West.  Ana,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.        [L.  &] 

DAKUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Danwn  sss  Don-caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectus  Equitum  Crispianorum  of 
the  NotUieu  Boman  remains  are  found  at  Ikm- 
catter,  [B.  G.  L.] 

DAOBSI,  DAOBIZl  (Ao^iCoi,  Strab.  viL  p. 
315),  a  people  of  Illyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  I  c.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Bomans  (oomp.  Liv.  zlv.  26),  and  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  B.  a  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
describes,  their  territory  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  caUs  "  decuriae." 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Illyricum.  (Eckhel,  VoL  i.  p^  155 ;  Basche, 
voLiLptl.  p.51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (Ad^),  a  celebrated  grove  and  saso- 
toaiy  of  Apollo^  near  Antiooh  in  Syria.  [Airno- 
OHsiA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antiooh  was  frequently  called  A.  M 
Ad^»>p  and  ^  wphs  Adi^ynp,  anid  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  ^  irp6s  'Arriox<W.    (Joseph. 

•  B.J.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Thonghreally  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (vpo^ 

i  mioy,  Dion  Cass.  11  7:  "  Amoenum  illnd  et  am- 
bitiosom  Antioohiae  0ubiui»imm|"  Amin.  Maro.  six. 
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12,  Id).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Porlr 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  cidled  its  Fer- 
saUlea. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro, 
polls  itself  (^6w4pmnmi  rvrrapAicovra  ffraBlovs  if 
Aii^j  Strab.  icvL  p.  750 ;  comp.  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  founUins, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioch.  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Mace.  iv.  S3 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  fiiunoua  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  fostival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus 
Nicator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fame  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B,  Pers.  IL  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  bnUt  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal :  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood;  the 
artist  was  Bryaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Bhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  §  47.)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  (^Monod,  de  Daphnaeo  Temphj  iiL  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a  harp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  sroging  (^4^Ket  fpknni  fidXosy, 
Witii  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Mailer's  Antiq.  An- 
Uochenae,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Itnd.  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleuddae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Boman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heracleia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  f^m  the  city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Bitphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a  long  period  under  the  Bomans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  |)een  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  droumfersDce  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (t  0.;  see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Boman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 


*  Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Aisooios  (Cior. 
Urb,  il)  Phoebeae  Uuri  domus.       r^ ^^^I^^ 
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«r  Di^ihiie.  (Malah,  pp.  243, 278.)  The  nign  «f 
Trmjan  was  remarkable  in  the  amuda  of  the  place  for 
the  reatoratkn  of  the  bnUdingB  destrojed  by  an  earth- 
quake. That  of  Gommodoa  was  still  more  memo- 
nble  on  account  of  the  eataMiahment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadiom  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
corraptiao  of  mannenB  (the  **  Dapkmei  mortM  **  of 
Uarcos  Antoninns)  under  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  emperorf  snflfered  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
loetropcdis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  firom  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathemsm 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  fitvonr  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  ApoUo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  rooled  with  cypress- 
wood  fixnn  Daphne ;  which,  about  the  reign  df  Zeno^ 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further. 
Among  modem  traveUers,  Pooocke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  BeU-d-MaOj  the  distance 
of  which  from  Antakia  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a  number  of  abundant  fountains.  Fortriger 
(AUe  Gtographie^  voL  IL  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babylaj  but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Pocgoulat  says 
(^Corr.  d Orient  viii.  38),  "A  cdt^  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fontaine  de  Beit-^l^noUt  on  remarque  des 
debris  massifs  ai^artenant  k  un  ^fioe  des  dges 
recall:  si  j'^tais  antiquaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peut-^tre  prouver  que  oes  restes  sont  ceux  du  Temple 
d^ApoUon."  [J  &  H.] 

DAPHNON,  thenameof  a  town  and  a  river  sei^ 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  11^  N. 

1.  The  town  {Ad/ptwy  /dKpos^  Arrian,  PeripL 
Mar,  ErytAr.  p.  7  ;  Strab.  zvi.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regie 
Ginnamomifera  (Cope  Chtardafm)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  (SiraUa 
o/Bab-el-Mandeb), 

2.  The  river  (Ao^iwr  ftiyas^  sometimes  denomi- 
nated *AK<Unm,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  101)  ky  a  UtUe  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  brc^  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^vr:  Eth.  Aa^yo6mos  or 
Aa^tfoiiatosy,  Stephanus  («.  v.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name;  but  he  doss  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  CUzomenae.  [Clazombmas.] 
He  mentions  a  lake  called  Daphnusis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^yoOt:  Eih,  Aa^o^wnos^  Ao- 
^oJiTios),  a  dty  on  the  Euboean  sea,  originaUy  be- 
longing to  Phods,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  firom  the 
Locri  Opuntii;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opuntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynus  and  120  firom  Elateia,  and'as 
having  a  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
PHn.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
GrMce,  vol  ii  pp.  176.) 
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DARA(A^PtoLTi8.§4).  l.Asmallrhcror 
Carmania,  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  firutier  ol 
Persis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  saine 
as  the  Doca  of  Marcian  (Per^  pu  21)  and  the 
Daras  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vincent  coo- 
jectures  (  Voyage  of  Nearchm^  voL  L  p.  372)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Dara4rm  or  DerroF^m  oi 
modem  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.     [APAVABcncKn.] 

3.  A  dty  m  Mesopotamia.     [Dabab.]     [V.] 
DA'RADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  in  two 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  central  part, 
in  Darfomr  (AofMw  i$»os,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  35).  tiie 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Dabaints,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daratitae.  (Pdyb.  ap  Plin.  v.  1 ;  Aga- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (AopoSoO,  a  Syrian  river,  mentjoned 
only  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  4.  §  10).  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Far,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a  pa- 
lace of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger.  (Anab,  I  c)  [G.W.] 

.  DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (ai^wSot  % 
Adpas,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Afinca,  fiUling 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Portns 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  I);  pro- 
bably the  Gmnbia  or  IHo  d  Ouro,  [P.  &] 

DARAE,  a  Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Africa, 
on  a  mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  ^  S.  stei^ies 
of  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  PharusiL  (Plin.  t.  1 ; 
Ores.  L  2;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADRAE  (AapdZfHu,  PtoL  tIL  1.  §  42),  a 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  For- 
biger  conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Plmy 
Dardae  (vL  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  viL  66).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  Uved  still  further  to  the  N^ 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  assodatku  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  GandhiUBs)  points  to  a  more 
southern  locality.  [V.] 

DARANTASIA,  a  pkce  in  Gallia  Nariwnensis. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia.  The  Antooine  Itln. 
pUoes  it  on  the  road  firom  Medidanum  in  Italy  over 
the  Alpis  Graia  to  Vienna  (Fwium)  on  the  Jikonef 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Vercellae  io 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Graia,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  firom  Beigintrum 
[Beroimtrum]  to  Darantada  14  M.  P.  Draitasia 
is  Moutiere  en  Tarentaiee,  a  place  dtuated  at  an 
angle  of  the  /s^rs,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Taren- 
tows.  Moutiere  is  a  corruption  of  Monasteriom. 
The  dd  name  of  the  place,  I^rantasia,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  caUed  Taremtai^ 
which  is  induded  in  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  (See 
Walckenaer,  GSog.,  voL  ill  pp.  26, 27,  on  the  nntt^ 
here  referred  to.)  FG.  L.] 

DARAPSA.     [Bactbiama,  p.  365,  a.J 

DARAS  (A<^,  Prooop.  BeU.  Pere.  1 10,  ii.  IS, 
de  Aedif,  ii.  1 — 3y  iii.  5),  a  town  of  Mesopotenna, 
about  98  stadia  frxxn  Nisibis,  which  |^ys  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  betwen 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  Saananim 
princes.  Acoording  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  from 
a  village  to  a  dty  by  the  emperor  Anastados,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasiopohs, 
A.  D.  507.  (Malak,  xvi.  p.  1 15,  who  caUs  it  Aepds.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Ronaa 
empire  towards  AsByrJa,  with  the  djcctcfoTWMriwg 
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and  keepiog  some  clwdc  upon  the  bmmaaoB  of  tiw 
PeniaDs,  and  vppum  to  have  folfilled  the  etjeet  fiNr 
whiob  it  was  ereiied  fir neailyTO jeai8,fiom  the  leigii 
<)fOabade8(£b6rf(OtothatofOhoeioeBL  (JiwdUr- 
mia).  Ftoeopios  gi^es  a  fiifl  aocooDt  (BeUL  Pers; 
iL  13)  of  the  way  in  irfiiob  Dans  was  fertified, 
which,  as  Gibbsn  has  remaiked  (JMoUm  tmd  Fatt, 
ch.  40)|  may  be  cooaidered  as  npreeenting  the  mili- 
taiy  architMtiire  of  the  age.  Bat  besides  its  strong 
fortificatkos,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
one  attack  finm  theParsianB,  Dans  was  ezeeedisgly 
well  supplied  with  provisiaos,  &o.  fixr  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence;  Prooopios  gives  an  aceoont  of 
a  manrelloas  fountain  of  water,  whose  senroe,  on  a 
neighbooring  height,  was  in  snoh  a  position  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhahitantB  by  Tarious  ohannelH,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  (BettL 

ProoopiuB  also  mentions  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  pilaoe  under  thewaUsofDarasbetweenthe  Romans 
undsr  Behsarius  and  the  Persians  (BeOLPsrv.  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Bomans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  militaiy  dispesitioos  of  BeUsarins. 
Dam  fell  at  htft  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
dating  the  reign  of  Justin  IL,  a.  d.  574,  after  a 
memixable  siege  of  tax.  months  by  Ghosroes  IL 
(TheophyL  EmL  Mom,  iiL  9, 10.)  The  campaign 
of  liaroiaa  took.plaee  in  the  eighth  yesr  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fell  of  Dams  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (TheophyL  Le,\  Theophan.  qp.  Phot, 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  t.  8—10),  a  truoe  with  the  Per- 
aiaDB)  and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire;  Honnisdas  IV.  (Honnuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theophaaes.to 
have  been  the  genend  who  todc  Daras,  and  suh- 
seqoentiy  oonduded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  Le.)  jyAnville  (Ir'^iipArate  a<  7;^, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  but  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  rains  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daraa.      [V.] 

DARDAE.    [Dabadbab.] 

DA'BDAMI  (A(^8aMK),  a  tribe  in  the  south- 
west of  Moesia,  and  extending  ako  over  a  part  of 
lUyricam.  (Strsb.  yiL  p.  316 ;  Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  2; 
Oaes.  BiXL  Ch,  in.  4;  Lir.  zL  57;  PUn.  iii.  89; 
Ck}.  p,  Sesi,  43.)  Accofding  to  Sbabo,  they  were 
a  Ttsj  wild  and  fiHhy  raee,  Irring  in  caves  under 
dunghQls,  but  vciy  fend  of  music  [L.  S.] 

DABDAIOA  (A<v>^<a)  or  DARDAinCE,  a 
territory  in  Hysia,  the  limite  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Stnbo  (p.  565)  interpreto  Homer 
as  placing  Dardama  above  Blum,  on  the  Parareia  of 
Titga;  ud  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
scribe the  poidtioQS  of  Abydus,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  fer  as  Si- 
geium,  he  says,  **  above  them  lies  the  Trojan  i^ain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  fer  as  Ida. 
The  Paroreia  (mountain tract)  is  narrow:  it  extends 
CD  one  side  sooth  as  &r  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  S^leia."  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
toiy  of  Leotom,  and  the  ri\'er  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adyaoent  to  Dardania  and  Scepsis, 
being  a  land  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  reaUy  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  firom  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  IHad.  The  Dardaai  and  Dardanii 
arft mentioned  in  the  IHad  (iL  819,  xv.425).  Aeneas, 
in  th«  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  DardanL 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  m  Dardania 
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Isog  before  Ilium  was  built  in  the  phdn.  He  was  the 
aaoestor  of  Priamus;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Prianras.  (II  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a  wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a  tradition  of  the  Dardani  coming 
fhxn  Europe  and  seizing  a  part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danus found  the  country  oeeupied  by  Teucri,  who 
had  a  Idag  Teuoer.  Aceordiag  to  the  aatherity 
of  Cephakn  (Steph.  B.  «.fw.  *AfMfi  and  A^tpSoyo^), 
Dardanus  eame  firam  Samothxace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teneeft  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Stnbo  mentkms  a  promontary  Dardanis  or  Dar- 
danium,  id)out  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  ihtKepkis  Bmim  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Pmta  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  |^. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calls 
TraptUL  There  was  a  trsdition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inUmd  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  {HeXL  iii.  1.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenb 
a  Dardaneua,  who  had  a  principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Seepsb  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania.   Xenophon  calls  it  the  AeoHs  of  Phama- 


[G.L.] 

DABDAinA  (Aapiwia),  a  district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moesia,  which  reoebed  its  name  from  . 
ito  inhaUtants,  the  DardanL  (Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  pcnrtion 
of  Servia,  became- a  part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Ulyrieum  in  the  reign^  of  Gonstantine.  (HierocK  p. 
655:  Notit  Imp.)  [L.S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DATIDANUM  (^  A«^>«awy,  ri 
AdpSoyor:  Eth.  AopSoyc^),  a  city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ad^oMos),  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teucris  before.  [Dar- 
DAHiA.]  This  old  stoiy  of  Dardanus  bei^g  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  t ;  Diod.  iv.  75 ;  Conon. 
apwi  PhoU  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  weH  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hdlespont,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Bfap  of  the 
Pbun  of  Troy,  by  Capt  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spntt, 
Esq.,  London  Geoff.  Journal,  vd.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  firom  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dai^anus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  dose  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanis ;  and  another  near  ^S^i^tanio, 
a  little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to,  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  Suitania  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodios; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo^ 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Gynos- 
sema  in  the  Ghersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Aesepus; 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a  different 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (Jl  xii.  20). 

Strabo  observes  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  OB  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appears  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo!s4ime.  The  later 
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town  wtt  an  Aeolian  rtttkmgnt,aad  it  k  mentkaad 
anKAg  tlie  towns  on  tlie  Hellespont,  wbidi  Daniiaes 
the  Persian  took  after  the  homing  of  Sardis.  (Herod. 
V.  117.)  In  another  place  (yi.  43),  Herodotos  oh- 
serres  that  Dardanus  bordered  on  the  territoiy  of 
Abjdos;  which  might  also  be  safelj  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  \»ok.  It  is  meptioned  by 
Scylax  in  his  Periplos  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenian  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-first  jeu  of  the  Pelopoonesian  War  (b.  c. 
411),  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abjdns  to  Dardanus  (Thnc  viiL  104) ; 
a  statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  ontside  of  the  promontory  of  Dardanis 
would  becompletely  separated  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  s^  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a  place, 
that  the  kii^  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  snc- 
oessots,  some  ef  them  several  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydus,  and  others  moved  them  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Mithiidates  met,  after  SuUa  had4»>68ed 
over  frtxn  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.<;.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Pint  Sulla,  c  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  « 
free  city,  having  been  declared  suoh  by  the  Romans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochos,  b.  c.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people.  (Li^. 
xxxvii.  9,  37,  ZKXviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus;  and 
**  the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appeare  on  a  medal 
«f  Domna.  Sestini,  Mam.  VeL  p.  76."  <Cramer, 
Aiia  Minor,  voL  L  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Dardanis,  is  the  Rhodius,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus ;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  DardcmtUes'iM  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.    [ArAYABcnoENE.] 

DARENTIACA,  as  I^AnviUe  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a  place  in 
Gallia  Karbonensis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  {Aotut)  and  Oivitas  Vocontiarum 
(JHe).  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a  place  called  SaUlam,         [G.  L.] 

DARGAMA^KES  {Aapyoftdytis,  PtoL  vl  1 1.  §  2, 
18.  §  2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  fell  into  the  Ozus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  conntry  of  the  Paropamisidae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Oigomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochus  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiiL  6).  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  either  the  Ikhcu  or  the 
Gori  rivec.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calk  Dargoedus  (^A^fiyoiSos,  vi. 
1 1.  §  8),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dargamenes.  Wilson 
(^Aruma,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  rrver  of  Kmduz.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDKA  {Adpiirai  Eth,  Aap(ZvcSos\  a  vil. 
lage  of  PaphUgonia,  mentioned  l^  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  hb  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Steph.  B. 
#.p.)  [G.L.] 

DABIORIGUM  {Lapi6piyov\  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armorio  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptd. 
iL  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Jnliomagus  (^Angers)  to  Gesocribate  {Brest), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Vannet,  in  the 
department  of  ifor6i!A4M.  It  seems  that  Dariorigum 


DASGTLIUH. 
aeeordiBg  to  the  fivfakn  «f  many  other  Galfie  fofwni, 
took  the  nameof  the  people  wider  the  Empire,  and 
the  name  Veneti  is  tiie  origin  of  FaMef.    The  Br»- 
tons  still  caU  the  jdace  Wmet  or  Gmmet.     [G.  L-J 

DARNII,  in  beUmd,  mentkned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  sonth  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  population 
about  Fair  Bead),  eoinciding  with  the  southern  pari 
of  Antrim  and  the  northon  part  of  Down.  [R.O.L.3 

DABNIS  (Aifprif ;  errooeonsly  written  in  Ptolemy 
A^pSoTit ;  lapa^,  Stadiasm.  p.  444:  IMrma),  a 
d^  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  extremitj 
of  the  oosntiy,  is  only  mentkned  by  comparatiTely 
htbe  writen,  sad,  though  a  bishop's  see,  i^jpears 
never  to  have  been  an  imfnrlant  place.  {Itm,  Ani. 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Ifavo.  zatiL  16;  Pacho,  p.  96; 
Baith,p.480.)  [P.  S.] 

DARRAE  (Ao^)^  Two  tribes  of  this  name 
am  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  penhwnla,  one  in  the 
Hetgaa  by  Pfiolemy  (vL  7),  the  other  in  modem 
Omdu  by  Pliny  (vL  28).  Mr.  Forster  says  "*  that 
two  tribes  of  difierent  origin,  but  simikr  ^»pdlationa, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabited, 
and  wUch  still  respectively  preserve  their  names, 
actually  exist  in  both  situations ;  the  one  a  Joktanite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  OaUb^;  the  other  an 
Ishinaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  KhMeipre,  near 
Tembo,  and  in  whose  name  w>e  discover,  nnder  the 
disguise  of  a  £uniliar  oontnction  (Eedarrhae, 
Darrhae),  a  branch  of  the  nnowned  people  of  Kedar.* 
{Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54 ;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
he  further  writes:  **The  town  of  Khedkegrt,  upon 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjat),  north-west  of  the  Lobk 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  of 
Khadhera,  carries  the  existing  traces  of  Eedar  to 
the  northem  frontier  of  the  HedjoM  ;  the  ascertained 
site  of  the  Danrae,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  after  Uranhis  " 
(vol  i.  p.  261>  Of  the  former,  in  Om4n,  he  says,  **  the 
name  of  Hadonm  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Dora 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha"  (vol  i  n.  139),  to  the  west  of  RoM-tt- 
Had.  [G.  W.] 

DARSA,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  whidi  the 
Roman  consul  On.  Manlius  (Uv.  xxzviiL  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormaaa.  [Cobmasa.]  The  site  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Darsa  was 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa,  but  he  says  nothing  or 
the  distance;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybius  (xxiL  19).  [G.  L.] 

DARVENUM  (Ao^cvoy,  Aopo^^ror),  a  town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  27)  as  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Cantii,  Londinium  and  Rn- 
tufnae  (JLondon  and  JOchborougk)  being  the  other 
two.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DASCirSA  (AaaKo6aa,  Ptol.  ▼.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  reading  is  Aoo-ico^a),  a  fortress  in  lesser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Plin.  y.  20),  and  45  MJ».  to  the  N.  of  Ciaca 
{Peut.  Tab,  comp.  AnUm,  Itin,)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  **  Ala  Aureliana  **  {Not,  Imp.  cxxviL)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Madden,  the  points  where  the  Kard  Su  is 
Jomed  by  the  Murdd  Chdi  at  about  270  miles  from 
its  source.  (Ritter,  Er^Onmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  800, 823, 
831, 858 ;  Joum,  Geog,  Soe.  voL  vL  p.  203 ;  Chesney, 
Exped.Etiphrat.vol\.i^4\,yo\.m.27l.)  [E3J.] 

DASCYLITia     [DA8CYLIUM.] 

DASOYXIUM  {AofficiKtor,  Aao^icwXcZsr,  Dasey- 
lus:  Eth.  ^aaKuKinis),  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  mo- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascylinm.  The 
only  phice  of  any  historical  note  is  the  town  near  the 
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dasctlium: 

PropoDtfe.  Herodotus  (uL  IM)  meottoni  Bfitrth- 
bates,  a  Persian,  as  governor  of  the  nome  in  Dascj- 
fioin;  and  again  (iii.  136),  he  ealls  the  same  man 
the  governor  of  Descyliom  (vby  ix  AatntvXtiov 
Ihnpx^'O'  ^^  in  vk  sa,  be  speaks  of  the  Cju- 
oeni  sohmitting  to  Oebaree,  son  of  Megabasui,  **  the 
governor  in  Dascjliam."  Agesilaos,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phiygia,  and  came  near 
Dascylkiro.  (Xen.  Bell,  iii  1.  §  13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrygia  of  Phamabasns,  seems  to 
place  Dascyliom  in  Phiygia  (H^L  i  v.  1. 1 15);  bat 
his  narrative  is  confosed,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  DMcyliom.  He  says 
that  Phamabazns  had  his  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  huge  villages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A*  river  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  fidl  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
Temor  spent  his  winter  here;  from  which  fiwt  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cns,  sent  Parroeno  to  take  Dascylium  (Arrian,  Anab. 
L  17.  §  2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  pbcOj  but  it  gave  name  to  a  Peniao 
satrapy  (t^f  AaaieuKtraf  aarpeartUa^y  Thuoyd.  i 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
litis,  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis  and 
the  MUetopoUtis;  and  on  the  DascyUtis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  must  therefore  look  fbe  Dascy- 
lium and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakee  ApoUoniatis  [ Apolloniab,  p.  1 6 1 ,  b.] 
and  Miletopolltis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a  people  about  Cyzicus,  firom  the  river  Aesepus 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  hike  DascyUtis ;  &om  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  DascyUtis  is 
east  of  the  Rbyndaeus ;  and  another  passage  (p.  582) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo's  time 
the  territory  of  the  Gyziceni  extended  to  the  MUeto- 
poUtis and  the  ApoUoniatis;  they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  DascyUtis,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  oUier. 
From  this  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Bhyn- 
dacus.  Mda  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  pUu^  Das- 
cylos,  as  he  ci^  it,  east  of  the  Bhyndacns.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  says  that  a  river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  Uie  DascyUtis,  through 
the  phuns  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Rhyndacus.  But 
this  description  appUes  to  a  lake  west  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  kke 
DascyUtis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  DascyUtis.  Stephanus  («.  v  "A^ 
wuov)  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicus  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicus  than  the  lake  of  M<miifa», 
West  of  the  Rhyndaeus,  which  is  the  ancient  lOle- 
topolitis.  The  Rhyndacus  flows  through  the  Apol« 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a  lake 
DascyUtis  north  of  the  Apolloniatis,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  ApoUoniatis.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a  lake  in  tins  part  called  DiatlaUi,  or  some  name 
like  it;  but  this  seems  to  require  further  oonfirma- 
tioo.  This  town  DaseyUnm  must  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a  bishop  of  Dascylia  is  mentioiied. 
(PUn.  T.  32,  ed.  Harduin.) 
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What  wscaa  learn  about  Dascyliam  is  veiy  un- 
satisfiMTtoiy.  There  is  a  river  marked  m  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  BrotMsa,  and  flows  westward 
towMnds  the  Rhyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Rhyndacus  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  Aif/er 
5b,  or  Nifer,  Cramer  {Ama  Mmor,  vol.  I  p.  1 72) 
oonjeotures  that  this  may  be  the  Odiysses  of  Heca- 
taeus, though  it  does  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo's  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [0.  L.} 

DA'S£AJil(AeMr^:  EA.  Aarec(rT?f),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the  road  from 
MegalopoUs  to  Phigalea,  7  stadia  from  MiUMeae, 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  tims  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  finom  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  wiiich  still  cover  the 
heights  of  JkK  Hattam^  near  which  Daseae  must 
have  stood.  (Pans.  vuL  3.  §  3,  vui.  27.  §  4,  viu. 
36.  §  9-;  Curtius,  Pehpoimuoiy  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (Acur/i^vSa),  a  hiU.fort  in  Cam- 
doeia.    [Capvadocia,  p.  507.  b.]  [G.  L.J 

DASSARE'TAE,  DASSARETH  {taaaofHrrtot^ 
Strsb.  viL  p.  318;  PtoL  iu.  13.  §  32;  Loffvaflerai. 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  lUyr.  i;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  11;  PUn. 
iii.  23.  8.  26),  au  Hlyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  weU  aseertiuned^  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  vaUey  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  Koritt&,  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a  contrast  to  the  E.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  IfBereilbethesiteof  Antipatria, 
it  wiU  fbUow  that  the  Dassaretae  possessed  aU  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  Korittd 
and  Btrdtf  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Diusavetae  met  those  of  the  Taulantai  ByUiones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  TanlanUi, 
while  to  the  £.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturaUy  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pehigones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  lUyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  folkms  from  thoM  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  mUes  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Pdybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  CaUooem,  and  Pirnstae  aU  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  TVov.  mi  iVbrtA  6W«ce, 
Tol.  iu.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  ITJrumt,  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  Uie  Devil.  The  Pirnstae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  TsulantU  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians  to  assist  the  Remans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
{Jay.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  J>e96l  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Korytzd  to  the  left  of  the  Eordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  CaUcoeni  The  operatbns  of  the  consul  Sul' 
picius  against  PhiUp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  this  district. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  ApoUonia  of 
niyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyneestis.  The  open 
country  suppUed  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  whUe  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwa^  to  send  back  his  foragers  thither, 
though  he  was  encamped  in  an  eonally  fertile  plain, 
)igitized  by  V     3  C  2 
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of  which  howerer  he  had  not  militaiy  poeMnko. 
(Li7.  zxxi.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  CynoeoephahM,  LychnidoB,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Daasaretae,  was  given  np  to 
Pleuratns  (Li?,  xixiii.  34)  the  soo  of  Seaidilaldas,  the 
Illyrian  prinoe,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  struggled 
unsocceBsfollj  with  Philip  for  the  posBession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  t.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  Ltohhidus.  GBRumuM  and 
Ahtipatbia  were  in  Phoebatis  both  oo  the  Ue^Md; 
to  the  £.  of  these  od  the  DmM  maj  be  placed 
Orqbsbob,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Pissantini;  and 
somewhi^  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Solpichis,  Qgbmjl" 
ouM,  CoDBiozr,  and  Iuum  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  vallej  of  the  £7s4mt  above  Bsr^  on  the  slopes 
of  Tomdr*  Besides  these  Cbbohiuk  and  Gebub 
are  enumerated,  with  four  (owns  on  the  lake  Lyoh- 
nitis,  viz.  Enohblabiab,  Cbraz,  Sation,  and 
Bon  (Polyb.  I  c).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  bdEO  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  Ljohnidns,  make  no  mentioD 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DASTABCUM.    [Gabmalab.] 

DATU  (A^ioi),  a  people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  PtoLemy  (il  7),  who  names  their 
ca{iital  Tasta  (Jiara),  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptotany  pUees  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gabflli,  and  moce  north  than  the  Auscii  Thus  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a  general  way.  Wakkenaer 
has  made  an  ingenions  coi\jectnre  as  to  the  positioQ 
oftheDatiL  The  Buteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  iiiuch 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  Ztees,  in 
the  department  of  Avtynm  ;  and  not  &r  fhm  liiis 
river  Ikrn^  to  the  south,  is  a  pbce  named  Tmtet, 
Walckenaer  oondndes  from  this  resembbnce  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a  tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  uietegfron,  which  was  once  called  St, 
Atbin*  Besemblaiux  of  name  alooe  is  not  imflV^i^nt 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
oorreqpoads  well  enough  with  the  possihle  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  oomecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  coofinned  by  the  fret,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Ikm  and  Teitet 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  Fnaoe.  (Walckenaer, 
Giog.,  &c,  vol  iL  p.  247.)  [G.  L.]  . 

DATUM.     [NBAPOU&] 

DAULIS  (AovXlf:  at  a  later  time  Aau\(a,  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AaifA4or,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  Etk.  haai- 
Aiof,  Herod.  viiL  35 ;  AouAti^f,  Aesch.  ChoSpk. 
674:  DkaoUa\  a  veqr andent  town  of  Phods,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menns  and  Ghaeroneia  to  Delphi  It  is  said  tp  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  SavAos  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 


instead  of  Scla-of,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Danlis,«  dai^ter 
of  GephissuB.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Pans.  x.  4.  §  7.) 
Danhs  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Phodan  town 
along  with  Grissa  and  Panopeas.  (/Z.  il  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  k  mythology  as  the  resideDoe  of  the 
Thradan  king,  Tereis,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  these  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Proone  war  changed  into  a  awallow,  and  her  sister 
PhilooMle  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  hitter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuo.  ii. 
29 ;  Paus.  I  c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
is  still  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 


DEA  VOCONTIOBUM. 

Danlis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  35.)  It  was  de» 
stn^ed  *  second  tune  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  tfaa 
Sacred  War  (Fkns.  x.  3.  §  1)  ;  but  it  was  sofaae- 
quflotfy  rebuOt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  ahnost  impregnable  inconsequence  of  its  situa- 
tion xxfo^  a  kfiy  hill  (^  Daulis,  quia  in  tomnlo 
exoebo  sita  est,  nee  scalis  nee  operibuscapi  potent,* 
liv.  xxxiL  18>.  Ptasanias  relates  (x.  4.  §7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daulis  were  few  in  number,  bat 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phodans  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentaoned 
by  him  was  a  temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouifaood  he  speaks  of  a  district  called  Tronis,  in 
which  was  the  chapd  of  a  hero  called  the  Arche- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Danlis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  tiM 
modern  village  of  DkacUa,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  branch  of  the  Ge- 
phissns,  called  PioftMitf.  The  walls  of  the  acropolia 
may  be  traced  on  the  smnmit  of  the  height  nmng 
qyposite  the  modem  viUage,  and  connected  with  the 
foi^  of  Parnassus  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
encksure  is  an  ancient  ohurdi  of  St  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  whidi  mention 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Befbre  the  door  of  the  ohmch  in  the  moden& 
village  is  another  andent  inscription,  of  oonddenble 
kngtii,  leoocding  an  artatratian  made  at  Ghaeroneia 
in  the  rejgn  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  property 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bockh's  col- 
lection (Na  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  ''a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,"  which  is 
evidently  the  chapd  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pan- 
sanias.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inscription 
is  called  PUtanus,  finm  which  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  river  Hatamd, 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  /^AoeUa  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  nad  leading  to  it  from 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Phr- 
nassus,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Daulis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pansanias  m 
longer  than  the  one  from  Ddphi,  but  less  difficolt. 
(Dodwell,  TVnt  tkrotigh  Cfrieoej  voL  L  p.  204; 
Leakey  Nartkem  Oreeoe^  voL iL  p.  97, seq.;  Ulricfas, 
Bei$m  m  Orieckmkmd,  p.  148.) 

DAUNIA.    [Apulia.] 

DAVIAinJM.  « If  utatioDa^annm"  is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(Vdtemse)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  Vapincun 
((%9>).  The  distance  from  ^'Ifansb  Monte  Se- 
leud  "  to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Mons  SdeucustoVapinonm,  isSHP.  IXAnvilb 
identifies  Davianum  with  a  pbce  Feina.  lions  Se- 
leucus  is  oertamly  8aU<m,  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  be  ascertained  tokrably  welL  Walcke- 
naer pUees  it  at  Xa  JBeMMietts,  i>^oef  ei  ie  ftow  ds 
IMms,  near  the  Baste  JfoMOJ^on.  [0.  L.] 

DAXIMONITIS  CAait/Jum'hui),  a  oountiy  in 
Pontus^  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Iris.  (Strab.  pw547.) 
Hamilton  (iBsfsarcief,  ^  voL  L  p.  358),  peaking 
of  the  valley  of  TomOai,  says:  "  Here  the  Iris 
changes  its  coune  from  west  to  north,  agreeing  with 
Strabo*s  description  of  that  liver  near  Gaaonra, 
where  it  leaves  the  phun  of  Daximonitis.''  Tomrkkal 
is  west  of  Toeat,  and  a  little  further  north.  [G.L.] 

DEA  VOGONTIOBUH,  a  dty  of  the  Vooontii, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bhtme,  Dea  is  only  nwntioned  in  the  Itioi., 
which  pbkce  it  between  Lucus  (Im)  and  As^usta 
(^A<nist)f  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lucus.    The  i 
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iiteisiMtf,  mthedqMuiinentofDr^iiM.  KaibeNo- 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Galliay  it  is  eaUed  Civitas 
Dftemrinm.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  "  CoL 
Dea  Avg.  Voo,"  is  gemune,  the  place  was  made  a 
colooia.  Stephanos  («.  v»  Ala}  mentions  a  dtj, 
IHa,  in  Italy,  dose  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  poa- 
aibly,  be  Dea;  bat  if  so^  '^  Italy  "  is  a  mistake,  and 
we  shoaM  lead  « Gallia"  instead.  [O.L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (A^ox),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  ihb  fied  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Mekka.  Diodoras  Sioolos  (iu.  44)  describes  thdr 
ooantiy  as  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinns 
Mons  (ppos  Xaigtyw),  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dost  tiiat  the  deposit  at  its  month 
glittered  with  the  predoos  metal;  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  "occapied  wholly  with  the 
rearing  oi  camels,  which  animal  they  ased  for  all 
porposes,  pacific  and  belligerent;  living  on  then: 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themsdyes  and  their  merdiandise."  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  foct,  if  tme^  that  "*  thdr  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotiana  and  Pdopoonesians,*  and 
assigns  a  still  more  remarkable  reason^  viz.,  **  that, 
acceding  to  anoestnl  traditions,  Hercoles  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation."  Soch  is  the 
report  of  Diodoros,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharcides  (Hndson,  toL  L  p^  59),  whose  aoooont  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  be  misanderstands  of  a 
''descent  from  one  oommoD  stock*)  to  intimate, 
**  onder  the  thin  veil  of  chissical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  foct,  of  the  existflnoe  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  fery  remote 
times,  and  of  an  the  fodlities  implied  by  oommerdal 
inten»mmanity"(voLip.38X  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  '^theZs^fvfeof  Bnickhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zebeifde  into  Zedei/be,  and  the  idio- 
matic mterohange  of  the  J  and  a  restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharddes,  DteMtM." 
**  The  rehtive  geographical  pomtiona  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  qnestion,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occnpations  will  complete  the  condosive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zebejfde  are  one 
and  the  same  people"  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cmaadooolpitae  St  Ptdemy, 
and  the  amiforoos  river  to  be  the  Baetins  of  that 
geographer.    [Babtius.]  [G.  W.] 

DECATOUS  (AfKor^Xis),  a  district  of  Paka- 
tine,  80  named  from  the  ten  dties  contained  vrithin  its 
limits.  They  are  varioody  given  by  diffurent  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  — **  m  quo  uoo  omnes  eadem 
observant"  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damasoos,  Phihddphia,  Bhapbana,  Sejihapc^, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pdh^  Gahua  (?  Qerasa), 
Canatha  (y.  18).  In  this  yiew  the  district  compre- 
hended the  soothem  part  of  Syria,  patt  of  Peraea, 
as  wdl  as  the  neighboarhood  of  Julian,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Bat  in  St  MatUiew  (iy.  25)  **  Do- 
capolis"  is  distingnished  from  *' beyond  Jordan;" 
which  woold  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminons.  Josephns  calls  Seythopdis  "the  great- 
est dty  of  Deoapdia"  (A  Jl  iiL  8.  §  7),  hot  does 
not  name  the  otim.  Ensebms  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  « that  lies  aboat  ffippos,  Pdla,  and 
Gadara."    (OnomatL i. v.)  [G.W.I 

DECELEIA.    [ATnoA,p.830,a.] 

DECEH  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  phu»d  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  fhm  Divodnrom 
(^Metz)  to  Aigentoratom  (Strat^yrg),  Between 
Pivodaram  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad.  Dnodedmnm, 
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tt  place  .2  Galfio  leagues  from  Divodaram  according 
to  the  Table;  and  froim  Ad  Daodecimnm  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  pUoe  called  Diauze,  on  the  SeiUe,  in 
the  department  of  Memihe^  sKsn^  to  represent 
Deoem  PagL  Jalian  marched  from  Angostodanom 
throogh  Decem  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xvL  2).  The  pUoe  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  MediomatricL  [G.  L.] 

DECETIA  (JDkiae)^  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
(Jxtirey,  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedni.  In  the 
seventh  year- of  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
snmmoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedni  to  Deoetia.  (^B. 
G.  viL  83).  The  name  occors  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Antonme  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Angos- 
todnnum  {AiOum)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Neyimum 
(Neoert  on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  name  is  written  Decddae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a  oorrupted  form.  The  modem 
dte  is  IMcise^  in  the  department  of  iVt^pre.  [G.  L.] 

DEOIA'NA.    [Iin>ioBTB8.] 

DEGU'TES,  DECIATAE  (A««i^«i).  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10)  has  the  form  AciveArioi.  The  Ded- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narinmensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  ndgbbours  on  the  west  were  the  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iii  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  {Antibet) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dedates;  but  if  tl^  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Antipolis  was  a  Greek  settiement  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  foonded  in  the  country  of 
the  Dediates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Pdybins  (zxziii.  7;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Dedates  a  Lignrian  people,  teUs  bow  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  the 
Massaliota  sent  for  hdp  to  Borne.  The  Bomans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Aegitna  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Ozybii;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  had 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commisdonerB. 
Upon  this  the  Bomans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
vrith  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Dedates, 
and  gave  part  of  thdr  oonntiy  to  the  Massaliots 
(B.G.  154).  According  to  Florus  (il  3),  the  Deci- 
ates  were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fuhins  Flaccus. 

The  Dedates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  induded  by 
Livy  among  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
in^  from  tiie  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanos 
(«.  9.  A^idirrw)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Dedetnm,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midoms;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Dedetae. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
plain  that  Stepfaanus  means  the  Dedates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  '*  oppidum  Dedatum;"  and  it  is 
not  Antipdis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a  sepa- 
rate place.  The  dtuation  of  this  town,  if  there  was 
such  a  place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DEGIUM.    [Vaboonbs.] 

DE'CUMA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
jonctiofi  witii  the  SnvGUUS.  (Plm.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Detumo,  of 
which  we  haye  some  coins  (Mionnet,  SuppL  yoL  L 
p.  114;  Sestini,  p.88);andHardumtakeBitforthe 
AiirouySa  of  Ptdemy  (iL  4.  §  1 1).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGBL    [Aori  Dbcuxates.] 

DE'DMASA   (A^/OHra:    Eth,  AcS/toirc^). 

[MBDMAflA.] 
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DEIBB  <A«p^,  Strib.  xvL  ]^  769, 77S ;  PtoL  W. 

7.  §  9 ; Ste^  B. t.  v.;  Berenice Epidixee, Plin.  vi. 29. 

8.  dd),  or  the  "  Neck,''so  called  from  its  position  on  a 
headland  of  ihe  same  name,  was  a  town  sttnated  on 
the  Afiican  shoce  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Mmdeb,  at 
their  narrowest  part  The  space  between  Deire  and 
the  opposite  iordand  of  Poeeidoniam  on  the  Ara- 
bian shoves  was  about  60  stadia  (8^  miles)  in  width. 
Deire  stood  in  lat.  11^  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Partus  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess  which 
orerlooked  the  harbour,  and  Deire-Berenioes  from  the 
faToarite  suter  of  Ptoleaj  Philadelphasi  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  privileges  te  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'KIA,  a  district  in  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned  cnlj  by  lAyjf  who  pUoes  it  SW.  of  Contes- 
TAJiiA.    (Fr.  xcL)  [P.  S.] 

DELGOVITIA,  a  station  in  Britsin,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York,  Probably  Market 
Weight-on,  [R  G.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a  place  in  Cappadecia.  The  Jera- 
salem  Itin.  places  Mutatio  Detomna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadodan  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbeus, 
11  M.  P.    [Ck>BBBU8.]  [a  L.] 

DEXIUM  (A^Xiov:  Etk.  AriKtth),  a  small  place 
with  a  ce^rated  temple  of  ApoUo,  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast  in  theterritoiy  of  Tanagra  in  Boectia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropus.  This  temple,  whidi  toek  its  name 
from  tlM  idand  of  Deles,  is  described  by  Livy  (zxxv.. 
51)  as  oreriianging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  qpot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  cfEuboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(ix.  p.403)speaks  of  Ddinm  as  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
a  small  town  {woXlx^iop)  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Aufis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
sufiered  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  a  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  oemmander,  had  seized 
the  temple  at  Delium,  which  be  oonvertod  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  worka,  and  after  lesfving 
there  a  garrisoD,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  alroidy  resched  the  territory  of  Oropus  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  gresft  loss;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thmc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fought  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  aeoording  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  LaSrt  iL  22), 
while,  aeoording  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Aldbiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Plut  Ale,  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Boman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
of  Antiochus,  B.O.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  will  p.  368;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  1 ;  Ptol  iii.  15. 
§20;  Liv.  XXXL45.) 

The  modem  village  of  DkUum,  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upoh  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modern  village 
of  DhiUui  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  To\lxytoVf  a  small  town  of  Delium.  A  few 
Hellenic  fragments  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeoet  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 
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A-tikioty  Aif Am,  Arfiiidf,  A^Xioir^),  the  smsflest  of 
the  isUnds  called  the€yoIades  in  the  A^aean  sea, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Bbeneia  and  Myoonus.   It 
appears  in  the  earliest  times  as  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  HeUas.    According  to  the  meet  geaenUly 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  oat  of  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  but  was  a  floating  ieUnd, 
until  Zeus  festened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
place  to  Leto,  fer  the  birth  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis. 
(Pind.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Del 
passim;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  76;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  DicL 
o/AnL  art.  Leto.)    As  the  birthplace  of  Apollo,  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worship,  and  the 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exclus'we  possessioD  of 
the  isknd  by  giving  Calaureia  to  Poseidon  in  exchange 
fer  it    (Strab.  vuL  p.  373.)    In  the  same  w»y  the 
Delphians  reUtted  that  Apollo  gave  Calaureia  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  possessbn  of  Delphi. 
(Pans.  X.  5.  §  6.)  Delos  was  called  by  various  other 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythograpbers.  Plioy  (/.  c) 
mentions  the  names  of  Aiiteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia, 
Chlamydia,  Oynthus,  Pyrpile;  and  Stephanos  B. 
those  of  Asteiia,  PeUsgia,  and  Chlamydia.    Its  name 
of  Astoria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  speaks  of 
Dekis  as  the  "  uiMhaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Deks,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  ^- 
famed  Mar  (Aarpoif)  of  the  dark  earth.**    (Find. 
Frof.  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)    Callimachus  also  says 
that  it  was  called  Astoria,  when  Leto  found  rduge 
upon  it  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortygia 
because  according  to  one  version  of  the  legend  lata 
was  changed  hf  Zaub  into  a  quail  (^prv{),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  form  arrived  at  the 
floating  ishmd.   (Serv.  ad  Virg,  ^ei*.  iii.  72;  Stnbo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)    The 
name  of  Deks  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writen 
to  have  been  given  to  ^e  island  from  its  becoming 
dear  or  pUdn  (tiiKos)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen,Lc)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  festened 
by  Zeus  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  snbject   Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Delos 
"  the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth"  (x^ws"  4«;- 
niTor  r4pas).    Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  whde  of  Greece.     The  first  occurred  just 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod,  vi.  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Pelqponnesian  War  (Thnc 
iL  8).    It  is  a  curious  drcumstanoe  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thucydides  of 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  had  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  eomm^tatorB  snppose 
that  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  the  same  earth- 
quake as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  Arnold, 
ad  Thuc.  I  c.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  ApoHo  a* 
Delos,  we  hjwe  no  trustworthy  iafomiation.  K.  0. 
Mailer  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Mfiller,  Dor,  voL  i.  p  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  inland 
was  inhabited  by  looians,  and  is  represented  as  the 
oenfre  of  a  great  periodical  festival,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  cdebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  this  character  it  u 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo,  which 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  b.c.    (Horn., 
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EynuL  m  ApoJL  146,  seq.;  Groto^  Hitt  nf  GVeaee, 
vol.  Ui.  p.  222.)  The  festiTal  was  ooodocted  with 
great  splendoar ;  and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  musical, 
as  well  as  gymuastic  contests.  Like  the  Oljmpic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a  more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expresslj  informed  that  Delos  was  originallj  the 
centre  <xf  an  Amphictjonj,  to  which  the  Gydades 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  belonged.  (Thuc  iiL 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  comp.  Boekh,  Inter,  vol.  i 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  ip  this  fes- 
tival at  an  earlj  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Selon*s  laws  (Athen.  vl 
p.  234)  It  was  related  at  a  later  period  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  the  festival  to  conmiemorate  the 
safe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  companions.  (Plut  Tht».  21 ;  Plat 
Phaed.  sub  init.)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratns 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistratus  purified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ;  and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  fastening  it  with  a  chain  to  Delos.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Icmio  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
by  tiie  Persians,  the  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Pelopcnnesian  War.  In 
the  bixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  the  Atheniaas 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  iblandf  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  henceforth 
for  any  living  being  to  be  bom  or  die  within  it,,  and 
that  eveiy  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Rheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thuc.  ^c;  Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  th» 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.    (J>ict,  ofAtU,  art  Dtlitu) 

The  sanctity  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  who  would  not  anchor  here,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  bnmt 
upon  the  altar  <^  the  god  300  talents  of  frankincense, 
(llerod.  vL  97.)  On  the  Ibnnation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B.  c.  477f  for  the  purpose  of  carxying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc.  i.  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  political  dependence  upon 
Athens,  The  purification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  fi.  c.  426  has  been  already  mentioned;  but  four 
years  afterwards  (b.  a  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Dehans  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
myttium  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  sal  rap  Pharnaces.  (Thuc  v.  I;  Pans.  iv.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.  c  411), 
several  of  them  were  murdered  by  Arsaces,  a  general 
of  Tissaphemes  (Thuc  viii.  108). 

After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (b.  o.  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  of  an  eztensiTe  conunerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  a  kind  of  fair,  thd  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  ^e  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10,000  slaves  art  said  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p..  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  ae*  Deliacmn  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request  (Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  4; 
^  vasa  Deliaca,"  Cicpro  Rose  Am,  46,  Verr.  ii. 
34 ;  Dick  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  inflicted  upon  it  a  devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  tin;e  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Polyb.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  I  c  ;  Appian,  MUhr,  28;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3, 4.^  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  §  2,  comp.  ix.  34.  §  6). 

Delos  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  being  only  5 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (JL  c). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  island  are 
the  Upbw  of  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthns,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a  bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  waU.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi* 
tectural  fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  the  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
"  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtu^ 
that  the  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  16  feet  2  inches."    (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  little  river  Ikopus 
(^lvwic6i)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomeim  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a  connection  bo* 
tween  it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  \i.  p  ^7 1 , 
X.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Hymn.  t»  Del  206, 263,  m  Dian. 
171 ;  Paus.  U.  5.  §  3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a  lake  or  tank,  called  KifivT) 
rpoxou^t  by  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Tlieognis  (7), 
rpoxo^ffaa  by  Callimachus  (in  Dei  261),  contain- 
iag  the  water  necessary  for  the  service  uf  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  epithet  trtpir}- 
7iJ$  given  it  by  Callimachus  (tn  A  poll.  59),  suffi" 
dent ly  proves  that  it  was  oval  or  circular;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  sittiated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  iblund, 
and  a  little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Toumefort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Naumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aesch.  JETfim.  9;  Eurip.  Ion,  169,  Iphig, 
Tour.  1 103.)  Others  agam  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemb  as  near  the  Inopus  (Horn,  in 
ApoU.  18;  Callim.  tn  Del  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopus  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cyntlms  and 
jiHUs  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fumi,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  in  the  ishind,  and  that  only  in 
winter.    Leto  is  said  to  have  grasped  a  pahn-tree 
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when  she  bore  her  children;  and  the  pilm,  which 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  espedal 
reverence  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  §  3; 
Horn.  Od.vl  162;Aelian,  V.H.t.A;  EjffSLFab. 
140.)  The  identical  pakn-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  tiie  time  of  Cicero  (de  Leg,  L  1). 

Delos  is  now  a  heap  of  mins.  Whote  shiploads 
of  colunms  and  other  architeotnral  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  at 
Philip,  ef  the  theatre,  and  of  nnmerons  other  hnfld- 
ing3,  tiiere  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a  cohmrn  or  an 
architrave  left  nninjnred.  Not  a  single  pahn-tiee  is 
now  foand  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inlubitants  are 
a  few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  firom  Myoonus.  The  chidT^ 
buildings  of  Delos  ky  between  the  oval  bashi  and 
the  haibour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoft 
of  Philip  III.  of  Maoedon  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (Backh,  Inter,  n.  2274.)  There  are  stiO 
remams  df  the  colosnd  statue  of  ApoDo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  Na|lo< 
'AvJaXwi'i.  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A  brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nidas,  according  to  Plutarch  (iVife.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  aocordmg  to  Soixis 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  503),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  *'The 
theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthns, 
facing  Bheneia,  and  not  far  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremitieBweresupported  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a  singular  form,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seats  were  m  Uus  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  acconunodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  desirable.  The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appeare  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippns,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Chins.  Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Rheneia,  it  is  adorned  wi£ 
bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarapis;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spon  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  wluch  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belooged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a  portion  ci  a  laree 
shaft  piereed  through  ue  middles,  4  Sset  5  inches  m 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  desciilnng  Mount  Cyn- 
thns, of  which  we  have  already  spokni,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— **  Ruins  of  private  lumses  sniround  Mount 
Cynthns  on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  the 
TrochoSssa,  whidi  form  the  north-western  paranum- 
tory  of  the  ishnd,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hiO,  near  the  remains  of  a 
large  house,  are  some  shafts  of  white  maible,  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  £ameter,  half  pdlygoDBl  and  half  [ilain. 
As  tins  quarter  was  entirdy  separated  from  the  town 
on  Mount  Cynthns  by  the  valley  cxmtaining  the 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  tbit  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  HadiSmae,whidi  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  hi  a  positioo 
called  Oiympieum  (Phlegon,  ap.Steph.B,  #.v.^O\ii^ 
wf  ciov),  perhaps  frnm  a  Xxsas^  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
to  which  the  riiafts  just  mentiaDed  may  have  be- 
knged.**  In  the  northern  part  of  the  i^and  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Delos  and  Rheneia,  is 
4  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile,  in  width.  (Strab.x.p. 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rodcs,  called  Rma- 
tidrif  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  ishmd  of 
Hecate  ('Eirdn^f  r^of,  Harpocrat  and  Sold. «.«.; 
Semus,  t^.  Athm,  xiv.  p.  €45.) 

Rheiteia  or  Rukhaia  CPil&i^io,  *Pfnmd,  boUi 
forms  occur  in  writere  and  inscripdoDs)  is  much 
huger  than  Deks,  being  about  10  mUes  in  drcnm- 
ference.  The  northern  and  sonthem  halves  are 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  southern  half, 
whi6h  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-pboe  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulcfaree.  There  are  abo 
ndns  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Delos. 
(Thuc  i.  13,  ui.  104;  Herod.  vL  97;  Stnb.  x.  p. 
486;  Died.  xii.  58.) 

Both  Ddos  and  Rheneia  are  now  cafled  l>k3et. 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  Wheler,  There- 
not,  and  Tonmefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  Ortece, 
voL  iil  p^  95,  seq.;  Roes,  Bei$m  ot^  den  Grieek. 
Imeht  voL  L  p.  30,  seq.,  vol  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  BiQo- 
sted,  JMtenf  voL  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Reieen  dmtk 
Grieekmltmdy  vdL  iL  p.  269,  seq.;  Exp6d.  Sdentif. 
vol  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Saltier,  Hitt.  de  Vide  de  Ddot, 
in  Mhn.  de  VAoad.  dee  Inter,  vol  iii.  p.  376;  Dor- 
viHe,  MitceiL  Obterv.  vol  viL  p.  1,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
DeUaoonm  ParL  /.,  Francof.  1825;  ScfalXger, 
Pauca  gnaedam  de  Rdm  DeU,  Mitay.  1840.) 
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DELPHI  (Ac\^:  Etk,  AtK^s.fem,  AeX^f, 
AcX^;  Adj.  AcA^uctfs:  JCotfri),  a  town  in  Phoeis, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pUces  in  the  Hel- 
lenic worid  in  consequence  of  its  orade  of  Apdki. 

I.  SrruAtioir. 

The  dtuafioQ  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  on  ooe 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a  lofty 
wan  of  rocks,  called  Phaediiades  in  antiquity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  foces  the  south,  and  from  its  extre- 
mity two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pleistus. 
The  ro^  ground  between  these  two  ridges  abo 
slopes  down  towards  tne  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  semicircular  reoess  thus  fonned  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occapying  the  eentnlareaofa 
great  natural  theatre,  to  imich-its  site  is  com- 
pared }fj  the  andeDt  writerBj^Ol  AeA^wftiiafct 
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Tc«br  icflU  riir  v^AiV,  Stnb.  iz.  p.  418;  media  aaii 
rupee  in  fomuun  theatri  receesit,  Justin,  zxiT.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  deft 
tawnidn  the  middle  into  two  stupendous  diflb,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far-fiuned  Castalian  spring, 
which  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistus.  The 
ancient  town  \aj  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stands  the  modem  village  of  Kastri. 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctuary  ^  the  god,  hn- 
mediately  under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  firom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  burst  suddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Pleistus;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  south 
rose  the  range  of  Ht  Girphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi;  one  from  Boeotia, — the  celebrated  Sckute, 
•>— which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  others  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  m  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
Amphissa,  and  the  more  southerly  from  Crissa,  the 
modem  CkrysSy  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  coming  from  Cirrlu|.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Crissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  I^lphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  nndefended  on 
the  south.  On  tUs  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  line  of  walls  by  Philomelus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  dty  was  only  16  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  JL  c)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  dty  is  given  below. 

T^  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistus  lying  at  Uie  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  ApoUo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  ico(\i}  /S^<ra ;  and  is  called  by  Pindar 
Kot\6w^v  pdiros  {Pjfth.  V.  50),  and  *AiroAA«yia 
pdara  {Pyth,  vi.  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  wdani 
(StiBb.  I  c). 

n.  HiSTOBT. 

The  town  of  Ddphi  owes  its  orig^  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  AoconUng  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  bdooged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  ApoUo.  In 
Aeschylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Gaia,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  (Mf 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  frtim  Delos. 
(^EuoL  1,  seq.)  Pansaniaa  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  arade  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  ApoUo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  isUnd  of 
Calanida.  (I^us.  x.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  orade  was  Pttho  (n^0»);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Ddphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  the  rodcj  I^o  is 
ah^eady  fiUed  with  treasures  (/Z.  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Oypa- 
rissns  (//.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
coosolts  the  oracle  at  Pytho  (OdviiL  80).    Itthos 
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appean  in  the  most  andent  tiroes  as  a  sacred  spot; 
but  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  reUted  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a  spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  which  is  finished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  phice;  and  from  the  monster  rotting 
(firom  v^eiy)  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian : — 

il  ob  pvp  IIv^  irucXi^a'crai*  ol  8i  Stnunci 

aimv  irMTf  w4\»p  fUvos  ^4os  ^Xioio, 

(Hynrn,  mi  Apdl  37S.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himsdf  into  a  ddphin,  and  brought  the 
vessd  into  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Here  the  Cretans 
hinded,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Ddphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (AcA^'f).  MUlIer 
{J)orian$f  vol  t  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
odonists  frxnn  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a  Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis-. 
posed  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  oilier 
cases,  the  l^;end  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
exphiin  the  names ;  and  tbit  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Ddphi  which  suggerted  the 
stoiy  of  theCretan  odonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  Uie  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  specuhtte 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  df  Ciissa 
and  I^rtho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  frtnn 
wvtflffioi,  **  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (IlvdcS,  wi^4aOat);  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  wirds  is  pn>bably  only 
aocidentaL  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  &ct  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintoidence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
dictioQ  over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyooic  Coundl 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  b^gan 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  «pmng  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  the 
afiOuTB  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  whidi  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Ddphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  Uiat  Crissa 
had  ahready  sunk  into  insignificance  before  ihe 
Sacred  War  in  b.  o.  595,  wUch  ended  in  the  de- 
stmctioo  of  Cirrha  bj  the  order  of  the  Amphictyooic 
Coundl,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Ciirhaean  phun 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  dse- 
where  [Cbissa]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spdls  of  Cirriia  were  employed  by 
the  AmphictyoDs  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henoeforwards  cdebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years, — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
first  odebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
B.  o.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
odebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  dte  of 
Cirrha,    The  hippodrome  cootinued  to  be  in  thj% 
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spot  down  to  the  latest  times  (Paos.  z.  37.  §  4); 
bat  the  stadiam,  which  was  still  in  the  maritime 
plam  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  xL  20, 23),  was 
snbseqnentlj  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  mnsical 
and  poetical  matches  seem  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
was  indispntably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  ita  politioil  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  fTovemed  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xzvii.  14.),  and  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Heraclitus.  (Plat  de  f^th.  Orac,^  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  fiiom  Ly- 
coreia  (AvicciffCia),  a  town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  as  that  the  five 
chief-priests  of  the  god,  called  *0(r<oi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Mod.  ii.  711;  Paus.  x.  6.  §  2; 
Plat.  Quaest.  Graec.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  found  at  the  vilUge  of  Lidhtra. 
Miiller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lycoreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a  Doric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ;  and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  noble 
families.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  choeen  the  five*'0(no(, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
"  sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  {ot  irKrialoy  Biffeowt  rpivoZos  .... 
AcA^y  hpupnis^  o^s  iK\iipwrtv  wcCXof,  /on,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  "  the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,"  and  formed  a  criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  against  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Kofpayolnu0{irol,  1219;  AfXipSiv  Ava- 
KT€s,  1222;  Tlveia  ij^^ot,  1250;  fixnn  HQller, 
Dorians,  vol.  L  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  fimiilies 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a  king  (Pint  Quaest.  Graec.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwuds  a  prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Paus.  X.  2.  §  2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a  senate  (BouXif),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (BBckh,  Truer.  No.  1687—1724;  Mfiller, 
j5or.  vol  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Gredan  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  veiy  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a  theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Miiller,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  namerous  jnesents  from  the  m(»iarch8  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerous  sacrifices  offered  by  strangers 
irere  lofficiBnt  for  their  support.    ^Oomp,  Atben.  ir. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a  buy,  ignoraDt,  and 
sensual  people;  and  their  early  degeneracy  ia  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop's  death. 

An  account  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  oonsnlted,  and  of  its  influence  in  Greece, 
is  given  in  the  Diet  o/ArU.  (art.  Oractdtt$a).  It 
only  remains  here  to  trace  its  history.  In  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  its  reputation  was 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hellas,  but  even 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  which  sometimes 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  god. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  Grrek  colonies 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  by 
the  express  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  and 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a  natural 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  their  enterprise. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  B.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  gifts  to 
the  god  (Herod.  L  13,  14);  and  Croesus,  tlM  last 
momu^  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numerous  aiid 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Herodotus 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Graeda  al&o 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a  reverence 
for  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  Ajlla 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a  thesaurus  belonging  to 
their  state ;  and  the  last  king  of  Bome  sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle. 

In  B.  a  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire 
(Paus.  X.  5.  §  13),  when  many  of  its  votive  ofibr- 
ings  perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i  50). 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  shoaM 
be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  commensurate 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Th^  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  expense  should  be  bome  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  abouid 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  115,000(.  sterling;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architect 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  repata- 
tion  for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  far 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  coarse  stone 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62 ; 
Patis.  I  c.) 

In  B.  a  480  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnas- 
sus, but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
^e  treasures  from  his  temple.  Only  sixty  Del- 
phians remained  behind,  but  they  were  encouraged 
by  divine  portents ;  and  when  the  Persians,  who . 
came  from  Phods  by  the  road  Schist^,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronaea, 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a  sudden 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warriora  oi  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Delj^iians 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacus  and  Auto- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  Fere  near  the  spot  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronaea  the  identical  crags 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  Uhichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  laxge  blocks  of  stone  which  have 
rolled  down  firam  the  samznit*  (Herod,  im,  35—39; 
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Diod.  xi.  14;  UlricbB,  p.  46.)  In  b.  o.  S57  tlie 
Pbocians,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  Amphic- 
tjunic  Council  to  paj  a  heavy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Curhaean 
plain,  were  persuaded  by  Pliilomelns  to  complete 
the  sacnlege  with  which  they  had  been  branded  by 
seizing  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself.  The  enterprise 
iras  successful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  found 
related  in  all  histories  of  Greece.  The  Phocians  at 
iirat  abstained  from  touching  the  riches  of  tlie  tem- 
ple ;  but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians,  they  soon  converted  the  treasures  into 
money  for  tlie  purpose  of  paying  their  ti-oops.  When 
the  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  temple  restored  to  the 
custody  of  tlie  Amphictyons  (b.  c  346),  its  more 
valuable  treasures  had  disappeared,  though  it  still 
contained  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Phocians 
wei-e  sentenced  to  replace,  by  yearly  payments,  these 
treasures,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  Pho- 
cians, however,  were  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  the  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
former  wealth.  In  b.  c.  279  the  report  of  its  riclies 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls; 
but  they  probably  were  ignorant  of  the  loss  it  had 
sustained  in  the  Sacred  War.     They  advanced  to 
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the  attack  by  tlie  same  road  which  the  P«niAns  had 
taken,  but  were  repulsed  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  same  supernatural  agency.  While  tlie  thunder 
rolled  and  an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  huge 
masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  and 
crushed  the  foe.  (Justin,  xxiv.  6 — 8;  Pans,  x.23.) 
The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla,  when  he  robbed 
those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaaros.  (Dion  Cass.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Keimar.;  Diod.  Jsixe,  p.  614,  ed.Wess.) 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  very  poor  in  his  time 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  again  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  500  brazen  sUtues  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1).  This 
emperor,  angxy  with  the  goil,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrhaean  territory,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers,  and  abolished  the  oracle.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixiii.  14.)  But  Hadrian,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ;  and  under  his  reign  and  that  of  the 
Autonines  it  appeared  probably  in  a  state  of  greater 
splendour  than  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  W^ar.  In  this  condition  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Pausanias ;  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  tlie  Pythia  still  continued  to  give  answers 
{de  Pytk  Orac.  c.  24),  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Constantino  earned 
off  several  of  its  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  capi- 
tal. (Sozom.  H.  E,  iu  15.)  The  oracle  was  con* 
suited  by  Julian,  but  was  finally  silenced  by  Thoo- 
dosius. 


A  A .  Wall  I  or  Philomelus. 

BB.  The  Phaedriades. 

C.  Sepulchres. 

D.  Three  Jemules. 

E.  Temple  of  Athena  Pronoea« 


1.  The  Templfi. 

2.  Tho  Great  Altar. 
i.    Tbeiaurl 


MAP  OF  DEIJ>HI. 

F.  Sanctuary  of  Fbylacua. 

G.  Gymnasium. 

H.    Sanctua  y  of  Autonous. 
I.    Nauplia?    Rodhini, 


TUB  SACRED   EKCLOSUBE. 

4.  Doulenterion. 

5.  Stoa  of  the  Athenians. 

6.  Grave  of  Neoptolemus. 


K.  Hyampela.    FUmbtao. 

L.  Fountain  of  Castalia. 

M.  Fountiiln  of  Delphusa.  Kemd. 

N.  Synedrioa. 


7.  Fountain  of  Cassotls* 

8.  Lesche. 

9.  Theatre. 


in.  TOFOGRAPHY. 

In  describing  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  steps  of 
Pausanias.  He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 
having  come  by  the  road  called  Schists.    On  the 


side  of  the  rood  before  the  town  was  the  aociait 
cemetery,  of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains: 
many  of  the  graves  are  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  .  Upon  entering  the  town  Pausanias  saw  four 
temples  in  succession:  the  first  was>in  roinst  the' 
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Moood  WM  onpty;  in  fhe  third  mn  «  fcfw  stataes 
of  Bonum  emperon;  and  the  fisorth  wu  the  temple 
of  Athena  ProDoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  7.)  The  last  it 
descfibed  by  Denu)8thenes  as  a  mj  large  and  bean- 
tifiil  templej  and  here  sacrifices  were  ofi^red  before 
ooDsnlting  the  crade  of  ApoUo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Prooaea  from  her  dwellfaig  hi  front  of  the 
temple  of  i^poUo,  that  is,  npon  tlw  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  k&er.  (Dem.  c  Aritiog, 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctetipk,  p. 69;  Aristid.  Or.  in 
Mmerv.  p.  26;  Herod.  L  98,  TiiL  37;  Died.  zL  14; 
AeschyL  JEWm.  SI,  noxxar  TlpoifaUt  V  4p  X^yots 
itpw€t6rraL)  The  site  of  the  ibor  temjdeB  is 
marked  by  an  eztensire  platfonn  resting  npon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  piUan, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  whidi  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid. 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  Athen*  Pronosa 
Paosanias  saw  the  sanctnary  of  Phylacns,  a  native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  ooronde  Antoooos  assisted 
theDelphians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Ganls 
made  an  attempt  npon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  npon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  fhrther  was  the  Qym- 
nasinm  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  whidi  is 
now  oocnpied  by  the  monastery  of  the  PanagkSOf 
sommnded  by  olivos  and  mnlbeny  trees.  In  the 
ohnrch  of  the  monasteiy  two  ancient  ioscriptkns 
have  been  found  (B3ckh,  Inter.  1687, 1723),  as 
well  as  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  tnming  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasinm  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Fleistns 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  bnt  it  is 
oonsideraUy  more.  The  Pleistns  is  now  called 
Xeropdtamot,  becaose  it  is  diy  in  the  sommer 


**  In  ascending  from  the  gymnasimn  to  the  temple 
of  ApoUo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road."  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  9.)  The  fiur-fiuned  fbnntam 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissore  between  the  two 
lofty  difib  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
aheady  brieflv  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Del]^L 
The  spring  rises  ckse  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cUfib, 
now  called /Tiesii^Jbo.  In  antiijuity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Htampbia  (ydfartid)f  as  appears  from  the  stat^ 
ment  of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuaiy  of  Antonons 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit  (Herod.  viiL  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals vrere  buried,  who  had  been  guflty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctnaiy.  (SohoL 
ad  Lndtm.  PhaL  I  6;  Schd.  ad  Aritiopk.  Ve$p. 
1444 ;  del.  Var.  Hitt.  zL  5 ;  Eurip.  /on,  1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop^  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Uyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Naupua  (NomrMo,  Pint  <fe  iSSer.  JVmm.  Find 
o.  12;  comp. Herod,  it  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  Rodhmd ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  frttn 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  hkter  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  fesi  above  them :  — 
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**  Mbu  ibi  vertiobus  petit  arduus  castni  doolras, 
Nomine  Panaasus,  superat^ue  caeumine  nubes." 

(Or.  Met.  L  316;  comp.  Lucan,  r.  71 ;  Stat  Tkth. 
viL  346;  Ludan,  CmdempL  5;  Nonn.  Diongs.  ziii. 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dionysos. 
Above  them  was  the  CoiTcian  cave,  of  iHiich  we 
shall  speak  bdow,  which  also  beknged  to  Dioi^sos 
and  his  attendants,  the  Corydan  nymphs:  hence  the 
name  of  Corydan  was  sometimes  given  to  the  two 
summits  themsdves: — 

e^  V  Mp  9tX6^  wirpas 

ardpo^  IhrMr*  Xtywbt,  Mb  KmfAciai  Ni/jupai 

artixown  BoKx^r, 

KaffraXSas  rt  pofAo.    (Soph.  AtUiff.  1 126.) 

<r4im  M  96fifpaif  Ma  Kmpmls  w^rpa 
ttolX%  ^IXoffnSf  iatfUwmif  ijfeurrpofir 
Bp6fuos  V  ix^i  rhr  x^*'*  (Aesch.  Emm.  22.) 

ir6Bi  Niftfttf  ipa  ras  diipeTp6^9v  dvptn^opw 
^tdffmn,  i  AiSmfo^,  1i  Kopo^t  lUipudais; 

(Euripi  Bacck,  556.) 

The  semidredar  nmge  of  ro<^  to  which  the  tvD 
summits  beknged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Phab- 
DRiADBt  (4a<8p<d(3fff),  as  was  remarked  above. 
Diodoms  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Phikxndus  gained  a  vktocy  over  the  Locrians 
(xvL  28);  and  the  eastern  roci  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  in- 
duded  by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Said.  t. 
w.  AXrmwoSy  ^euBpiai).  They  faced  neariy  due 
south,  and  thus  lecdved  the  rays  of  the  sun  daring 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently owiog  to  tlus  droumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  *^  Resplendent**  Beodvii^ 
the  ftdl  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  npoo 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  bekiw;  and  howe 
Ion  represents  himself  as  "  serving  the  llvdo^g  day 
beneath  the  sun's  bri^t  whig"  (vamfjpios  V 
icXlov  m-ipvyi  ^  \aTpt6mr,  Eurip^  /on,  122 ;  from 
Mure,  Tomr  in  OreeeSt  vol  L  p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  raltures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  bdow. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euripides,  Ion,  when  about  to  disduige 
his  daily  service  m  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  introden. 
(Euripi  Ion,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a  fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  <*Attbelower 
extremity  of  the  diy  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  oli£B^  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  mne,  oosing  at  first  in  acaroe  per- 
ceptible streamlets  from  among  the  knse  stones,  bat 
swelling  into  a  consklflrable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  theb  first  abearance  above  ground."  (Hure.) 
It  flows  through  a  hoUow  ddl  down  to  the  Pldstns^ 
passing  by  the  monasteiy  of  the  iVaH^Aii  on  its  kft 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Ddphian 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  orade, 
or  iHio  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  who 
visited  Ddphi  fbr  any  religkius  object  whatsoever, 
wera  obliged  to  pur^  themsdves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Hdiod.  Jetil.ii.26;  Pind-iyA.  iv.290, 
y.  39;Phit  Jrtft2a^  Even  the  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eurip. 
I<m,94.)    The  bathing  ofUie  hair  seems  to  have- 
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heen  the  chief  form  of  the  porifioation,  and  hence 
this  is  attribated  by  the  poets  to  Apollo  himself  :— 

hi  M  KaurraXias  Simp 
iiritUtm  fM  icdfuu  ifiAs 
^v<rcu.    (Eurip.  Phom,  222.) 

"  Qui  rare  pnio  Gastaliae  kvit 
Cxioes  solotoB* 

(Hor.  Carm,  ill  4. 61 ;  comp.  Ov.  MeL  i.  371 ;  Stat. 
TAefr.  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  purified 
from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  reoeiyed  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  IHrichs 
the  *"  Bath  of  &b  Pythian  Pilgrims."  Preceding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  ^  Bath  of  the 
Pythia,"  an  appeOatian  which  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  statement  of  a  Scholiast  (ad  Eurip, 
Phoen,  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  fiunilies, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
all  events  only  upon  their  ceosecratioii  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  m  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profime  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  m  the  adytum  before 
snn-rise,  and  in  the  Eumemdet  of  Aeschylus  there 
Is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  falter  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  sud  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  firom 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses:  — 

^  iChi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua." 

<0v.  Am,  I  15.  35;  comp.  Stat  Silv.  T.  5,  init; 
Martial,  xii.  8.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St 
John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  St  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kastri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  oojectured  by  Ulrichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theophr.  EitL  PkmL  tv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scaroely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  lifo  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  espedaDy  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  rh  Up/bp,  rh  r4fttros 
and  n^0«  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  enckmBd  by 
*  wall,  named  6  l§pl6s  vtpifioKos,  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  sacred  enoksure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  fined  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a  western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that  there 
were  numerous  means  of  exit,  which  was  nnusual 
in  Grecian  sanctnaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  and  the 
peribolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  §  9\  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  EeOemod.  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  becanse  they  regarded  uem 
as  the  wall  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modem  name  of 
'Koitri  has  arisen  oat  of  the  belief  that  a  fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  porthem  comer  half-way  between  the 
church  of  mcohus  and  the  fountain  Kemd,  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  steep  declivity, 
the  bniklings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  npon  temoes;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure  lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  tempk).  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Phitarch*8  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
firom  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way; 
and,  consequently,  the  objecto  which  thev  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  plaoed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enokisnre  firom  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  ofierings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber was  very  great  Even  in  Plmy's  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  alrrady  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  asoendmg  the  eastern  road  tothe sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Pdyaen.  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rook  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1; 
Pint  de  P^  Or.  9 ;  Ckm.  Alex.  Sirom.  L  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (^rovpof),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  smgle  plat- 
fonn  as  at  Olympia,  bat  were  built  separatdy  about 
the  Stone  as  fiu-  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the 
ground,  in  wmch  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  cey>rated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gyges.  (Pans.  x.  13.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  J4,  iv.  162; 
Pint  SepL  Sap.  Comw.  81,  de  P^  Or.  12.) 
The  Sfcoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  the 
pnrpose  of  a  treasury.  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  §  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  SibyL 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
terion  (fiovKwr^ptor)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (V\xA.deP^0r.9i  CkiaLAkx.Strom. 
Lp.304.) 

In  firant  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  ofiiared.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (il  165) 
asadedicatoiy  ofieringoftheChians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  fiwpAs  6  pJyas  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Euripides  fitfftSs  (Ion,  1275, 1306, 1314),  fim/iol 
(422),  and  fimpihsBwd  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euripides  9vfi4\ii  (114) 
and  BvfjtiKai  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  brazen 
woff,  dedicated  by  tiie  Delphians  themselves. 
(Pans.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
firom  the  existing  fragmento  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Dmio  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  hexastyle 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  Zieus  at  Olympia.  Still  it  was^J^oned  cme  of 
iigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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the  lATgwt  in  Graeoe  (Philostr.  ViL  Apoa,yTL  11), 
and  vied  in  beaatj  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Eorip.  /on,  184;  Find.  Ptfth,  vii.  9).  It  has  been 
ak'ead/  related  that  it  was  erected  hj  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
arcliitect  Spintharus,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.  a  548,  and  that  the  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tjmpana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  ApoUp,  the  Moses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Dionysus  and  the 
ThjiadeSy  both  of  them  the  works  cf  Athenian 
artists.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed five  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolaus  slaying  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Belierophon 
killing  the  Chimaera,  ZeusJdlUng  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enceladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Eurip.  /on,  190---2 18.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  firam  the  spoils  of 
the  Gauls.    (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4.) 

'The  interior  of  the  temple  cuisisted  of  three  di» 
visions,  the  Pronaus  (irp6yaos),  the  Cella  (^cuJj, 
<n)jcds),  and  the  Adjtum,  where  the  oracles  were  d»> 
Uvered  (ASwror,  /*orrf?oi',  xp»?<"^pw)' 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Paus.  X.  24.  §  2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  enter  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod.  L  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  such  as  "  Know  thyself,"  '*  Nothing  too  much." 
(PluL  de  GarruL  17;  Paus.  x.  24.  S  1;  Plin.  vii. 
33.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Gre^  alphabet,  which,  accordmg  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a  simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  represented  the  diphthong  ci.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject 

The  Cella  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  firom  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be- 
longed in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apollo. 
(Paus.  X.24.  §4,8eq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  middle  point  of  ibo  earth.  (Ac»- 
chyl  Choeph.  1034,  seq.;  ^oi^tbs  yas  fi«c6fi^ 
Xos  iarloy  Eurip.  /on,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (?\nd,  Pyth,  iv.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  419.)  The  Omphalos  was  a  white 
stone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
(6fi^dK6s  .  .  .  ToufMfiiifoSjStTah.Lci  ffr4fi- 
luuf  y  ivlvrrhi^  Eurip.  /on,  224;  Paus.  x.  16.  § 
3).     It  is  frequently  represented  in  vase-paintings, 
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in  which  Orestes  b  exhibited  sitting  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus,  {^vm,  40 ;  compw 
MliUer,  AucU.  Eton.  §  27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phalos is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  was 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omphaks 
(Eum,  L  c).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cella.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altjir  in  tba 
middle  of  the  paUce  at  Mycenae  is  called  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  fiw6ft^a?<os  iaria,  (Aesch.  Agam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hjrpaethnd,  that  is,  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  oif  the  Cella.  This  follows  finom 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  priests  saw 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  opeo 
part  of  the  roof  ("  per  culminis  aperta  fastiina,* 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  fact,  all  temples  which  had  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  oflfered, 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  canying  ofif  the 
smoke. 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, was  a  subterraneous  chamber,  which  Ho  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum was  under-ground  appears  from  the  expressions 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  wliich  refer  not  only  to  natural  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-groond. 
(CdBtd  T*  Ampa  ipJucovroij  Eurip.  PhoefL  232; 
orrpov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rb  rov  K\ri$4irros  IlvdW- 
pos  cnHiXoMifj  Athen.  xv.  p.  701,  c;  "  specus,"  Liv. 
i.  56;  **  Castalium  antrum,"  Ov.  Met.  iii.  14;  "  ca- 
vema,"  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  b 
frequently  called  fwx^S'  (Paus.  x.  24.  §  5 ;  fufx^s, 
Aeach.  £um.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  **  few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a  second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold."* 
(Paus.  L  c.)  Ulrichs  ccmjectures  that  the  entrance 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  the  CelU,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direoti<m  of  the  fbontain 
Cassotis,  which  flowed  into  the  Adytum. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.  At A^)  that  tlie  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apdlo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a  bipod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Stiab. 
/.  c.)  This  opening  is  described  by  various  names 
in  the  ancient  writers.  (xcto'Ma,  Died.  xvL  26;  T^f 
o-T^/io,  Stobaeus,  £cL  i.  42;  nv6ar^r  ar6fuok 
Ludan,  Ner,  10,  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14 ;  **  hiatus," 
Lucan,  v.  82 ;  "  tenrae  foramen,"  xxiv.  6.)  Acoord- 
ing  to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  fr«n  a  fountam 
(de  Dtf.  Or,  50,  de  Pyth.  Or,  17),  which  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  fountain  CMeotiii 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  Adytum 
(x.  24.  §  7).    Pausanias  also  relatea  that  the  ende 
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lem  diacoTcred  in  consequence  of  some  shepherds, 
nrho  bad  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  bf*M*ming 
inspired  bj  the  Taponr  and  nttering  prophecies  (x. 
^.  §  7).  The  Pytiiia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  ^e 
^7e  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  filing  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  zvi. 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
cinnilar  vessel,  called  \4€7is  and  eortinaj  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pythian 
serpent  (Dionys.  Per.  441,  and  Eustath.  ad  kfc, ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  iii  360,  vL  317.)  For  a 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet,  of  Ant 
art.  Tripoa.  No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pan- 
sanias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolns.  Pan- 
sanias,  upon  going  out  of  the  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a  peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  offered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Pans.  z. 
24.  §  6;  Strab.  is.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
his  son  Zeus,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Pans.  2.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Gassotb  (Kcuro-orlr),  the  access  to  which 
was  through  a  small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  24.  §  7). 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St  Nicolaus,  before  which  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  walL  Pausanias 
further  says,  as  we  have  ahr^y  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
sotis flowed  into  the  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St  Nicolaus  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  some  vrater  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  HeUmicd^  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
bat  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellers  had*  identified  the  Cassotis 
with  the  fountain  Kemd^  which  flows  between  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
extended  so  fiur. 

The  name  Cassotis  occurs  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (m  ApoU,  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
it  as  watering  the  sacred  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (/w,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laurel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  particular  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
lanrel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lbschb  (A^<rx^)  of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  x.  25.  §  1),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a  house  above  the  fountain  of  St  Nico- 
laus. Leschae  vrere  public  buildings,  in  which 
persons  might  meet  together  and  converse,  since 
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private  houses  vrere  generally  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  Delphian  Lesche  was  adorned  with 
two  httge  paintmgs  by  Polygnofcus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  the  Cnidians;  the  paintii^  on  the  right 
hand  represented  the  capture  of  Tioy  and  the 'de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A  long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (z.  25—31 ; 
comp.  Plut  d€  Def,  Or.  6,  47 ;  PKn.  zxxv.  9.  s.  S5> 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Itnag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  hi^  wall, 
a  litt  le  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  waU,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  built  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  fit^  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (BSckh,  Inter.  Na  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  endosure 
(x.  32.  §  1>  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  oo,  finom  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.    (Plut  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  firom  the  Peribolus  (jhavaSdmi  8i  im 
rov  repiWAow,  Pans.  z.  32.  §  1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  dty.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Pans.  Z.C.; 
Philostr.  VU.  Sophist,  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Ldkkomoy  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (i^.  zl  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
Kemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
KevTid  was  Delphusa  (AfA^v<ra),  which  we 
learn  from  Stepbanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (».  V.  A€\<poC).  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  dty;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  ezpressly 
stated  by  Phitarch  («fa  PyM,  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  K«pva,  the  modem  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a' corruption  of  the  ancient  K/HtvV' 

Pylaea  (IlvXaia)  was  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  firom  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
coundl,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
"  temples,  synedria,  and  fountains."  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons;  and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting the  artificial  phttform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remains  of  such 
a  building.  (Plut  de  Pyth.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
sost  Or.  Ixxvii.  p.  414.)  A  little  above  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  vras  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  tliat 
Eomenes  was  attacked  by  the  conspiintors,  fwc  the 
)igitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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boUdiDgi  mtttkoed  hj  Uvj  are  eHdeiiU j  tboM  of 
PjF^a^a("cl^CCT^dantilm■^dtemphlmaC^I^^u^p 
qiiam  pomiretar  id  fieqiMotia  aedifioiit  Joca^** 
Liv.  zR  15). 

Abofvs  D^ihi  WM  tiw  odebfitod  OBve  adled  Co- 
BTdUM  (t^  K»tp6mop  irrpo9)^  diitaot,  aooocding 
to  Lonkoy  about  7  miloa  from  the  citjr,  to  the  nortb- 
oastwaid,  and  aboot  the  eame  distance  to  the 
Dorth-wert  of  Ar6khooa.  The  Qsnal  waj  from 
Ktuki  to  the  heighto  of  Ihunaeeoa  leads  nut  the 
Stadiimi,  and  then  tarns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ftiypiftit  path,  wfaioh  aeoftnrtfHl  the  tniT"H*"*  im- 
mediateljr  abore  the  citf.  The  anoient  waj  was 
an  astomshiDg  work.  It  was  a  ligiag  path,  ooo- 
sisting  of  mon  than  a  thousand  steps  oat  oat  of 
the  lurd  rook,  and  f onning  an  nninterrupted  fli^ 
of  stepci  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  &n 
considerable  remahis  of  it,  bat  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takee  about 
two  hours  to  reaoh  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  are  divided  bj  hiUs  and  mountain-snnmuts 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  eovered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  pMtlj  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  ezteods  aboot  16  miles  in  a  west- 
eriy  direotioD  from  the  foot  of  the  hij^iest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Delphi  Leake  describes  it  as  *<  a  country 
of  pasture,  intersperBed  with  fin,  and  peopled  with 
sh^herds  and  their  flocks,"  and  remarks  that  he 
*'  occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  tboo^  it  was  the  S7th  of  July, 
and  the  luunrast  in  the  pbins  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a  mouth  befbre.* 

The  Coiydan  oave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  vall^.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake:^<<We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  suinmit,  when  a  small  triangular 
entrance  pieeented  itself  oonduoting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  SOO 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  firam  the  roof  had  fivmed  huge  cal- 
caieoas  orystallizatiaas  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
otheiB  were  saspended  firam  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
ragged  and  ifreguhur;  but  after  oUmbing  over  eome 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a  eeoood  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a  direction  neariy  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a  narrow  opening,  but  inacciwsible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a  small  natursl  opemng."  Pausanias  says  (z.  32. 
§^)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  Delfiii  to  a 
braaen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  essier  to  aecend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  suppoees  the  statoe  to  have 
stood  at  the  toot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
fttMn  thence  to  Delphi  is  neariy  that  mentiooed 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  burger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  c»- 
veme  whidi  he  had  seen,  and  that  a  person  can 
proceed  a  very  kng  way  throogh  it  even  withoat 
a  torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  417;  Aeech.  Emu,  22; 
Backh,  /fMcr.  No.  1728;  Baikee,  in  Walpole's  CoU 
lection^  voL  L  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
orgies  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights,    f  See 
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abcfve,  p.  764,b.]  When  the  FteiianB  were  mnrch- 
ing  vpaa  Ddphi,  tiw  Inhahitamts  took  refrige  in 
th»  cave  (Herod.  vii|.  36),  and  it  has  been  used 
for  tiw  same  purpose  bj  tiw  inhabitants  of  uirittoes 
in  recent  tnnes. 

Acoofding  toUfaidis,  theGotydan  cave  »  nam 
called  lapvTa;6\i  by  the  peasants,  firamitsbeii^ 
supposed  to  oontahi  40  chambers  (from  ^ttpS^ra^ 
TM-oi^NUterra  olAoQ. 

Pausanias  says,  vmt  **  from  tiw  Goiycian  oav» 
it  is  diflBoult  even  for  a  irell-girt  man  to  reach  the 
smninita  of  Ihunassus;  that  they  vrere  above  the 
ckiuds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  peiibrm 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  ApoUo* 
(z.  32.  $  7).  The  way  from  the  Gorydan  cave 
to  the  hi^Mst  summit  of  Psmassus  turns  to  the 
north-east  The  summit  which  the  txmveOer  at 
hst  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  eeoond  in  height, 
b  called  GeroiUSbrad^  (6  r«potfT60paxos),  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sidee  lay  great  masses  of 
snow,  which  never  melt  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  form  the  hi^iest 
summit  of  Psmassns,  upwards  of  8000  feet  m 
hei^  called  LfhM  by  the  pessanta,  iriio  oonaider 
it  the  highest  point  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
Pdis  (L  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  eeen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  LkUmra  (Atiicmfpa), 
a  word  which  is  usnaUy  sopposed  to  be  a  corruptiuu 
of  Aun^ia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  higheet  sum- 
mit of  Psmaesos.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Ziijhr« 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  andeot  Greek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  i 
ing,  are  never  changed  so  much  in  the 
Greek  hmgusge,  and  that  Amc^  the  name  of  the 
highest  Bwmnit,  is  the  representative  of  the  oU 
wwd  AMM^pcioy,  einoe  modem  Greek  words  ending 
in  i  are  shortened  forms  of  the  termination — iei> 
or  — §to9.  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  AuiaSpeia)  men- 
tions a  Lyooreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuaiy  of  the  Lycorian  Zeiii,  whose  ahar  was  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalkn 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  Deluge.  (Lucian, 
7^  3;  SchoL  ad  PM.  Oi  iz.  70;  ApoUod.  L  7. 
§«•) 

IV.  MODEBV  AUTHOBITIBS. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  kng  thne  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  travellers;  and  ao  littk  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Spon  visited  Greece  ia 
1676  he  first  hioked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
SdUmOf  the  ancient  Amphissa.  He  afisrwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  suppoeed 
the  temple  to  have  stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St  Ellas;  he  riditly  identified  the  Gas* 
talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium. 
A  more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765^  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
pabhshed  several  inscriptions  which  he  found  there. 
CUric,  Dodwell,  and  GeU  did  not  add  much  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  aooount 
of  the  place,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  frur  superior  to  any  previous 
deecription.  (^Ncrtkem  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  deecription  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
reeulte  of  his  investigations  under  the  title  of 
Eeieen  wtd  Fortchmgen  m  Grieehenlmd,  Bremen, 
1840.    To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  m 
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B  considenible  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modem  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enomerated  in  the  Diet  of  Ant,  art  Oracnimu. 
The  inscriptiona  discovered  hj  K.  0.  MQller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  ilhistrated  by  Cnitios, 
Anecdota  Delpkica,  BeroL  1843. 
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OOnr  OF  DKLPHL 

DELPHI'NIUM.     [Chios,  p.  610,  b.] 

DELPHI'NIUM  (AcA^^ioy),  the  port-Umn  of 
Oropos.     [OBOPua] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gnlar  land,  was  given  to  vaiions  regions  bj  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a  space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  QrMk  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  I^er,  the  Rhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanus: 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  r^on  which  lies  between  the 
Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soQ  bore  various  designations,  (rh  A4\ra;  the 
Lower  Country,  ^  tcdrat  x>^  P^ol*  i^*  5.  §  55; 
rpfytntos  x^^  NciXwrit,  Aesch.  Prom.  814;  Strab. 
xvL  p.  791;  Herod.  iL  6,  seq.;  Diod.  L  34,  seq.; 
Phn.  V.  9.  8.  9.)    [Aboyptds.]        [W.RD.] 

DELUS-    [DmLOs.] 

DEME'TAK    [Dimbtab.] 

DEMETRIAS  (Ai}/nrrp<^),  a  town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arbda  (zvL  p.  738 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  pkce  of  this  name  in 
Arachosia.  [V.] 

DEMETBIAS  (An/inrptdsi  Eih,  Aij^ifrpirtJ*), 
a  city  of  Magnesia  in  Theesaly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagaraean  gulf,  was  founded  about  b.  o.  290 
by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  NeHa,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Rhizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  Uie  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  positioa 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Maoedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chakis  and  Corinth.  (PoL  xvii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  87.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  residence  **  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  smnmer  the 
positi<m  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  ap^enrs  like  an 
extenrive  lake  surrounded  by  ricli  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightfol  retreats,  embellibhed  by  prospects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Moont  Pelion 
might  at  once  have  afibrded  a  park,  an  icehouse 
and  a  preserve  of  game  for  the  chase." 

After  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  b.  c.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Bomans.  (PoL  xviiL  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  B.  o.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defisction  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochus  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  AfUr  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  B.0. 191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydua,  B.C.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642» 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying *'  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height, 
now  called  Cforitaa^  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Voh.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  indosure  of  the  dty,  which 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a  declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
obbng  space  bdow  it,  formed  a  simdl  dtadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A  levd  space 
in  the  middle  devation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  dty.  The  acropolis 
contained  a  hurge  dstem  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  .....  Many  of 
the  andent  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the  ' 
levd  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses:  the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  paralld  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hollow, 
now  called  the  lagtimi  or  mine,  where  a  long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  wide,  7  deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
vras  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  dtadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  dty."  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 


com  OF  DBHETRIAS. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (Aij/iu^w^oi : 
Eih.  Afi/xoyyilaios).  Hesychius  («.  v.  Afifiovrficrios 
xd\Kos)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonned,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chaldtia 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Princess  Isles. 
[CiiALcms.]  Stephanus  («.  v.  Anitiviivos)  de- 
scribes Demonesus  as  an  island  near  Chalcedon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysocolla  were  found.  In 
another  place  («.  9.  XoAicrris),  where  Stephanus  is 
dting  Artemidorus,  the  isUmds  Pityodes,  Chaldtis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  b  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Chaldtis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  agree.  Pliny  (v.  82)  places 
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DemonesQs  opposite  to  Nicomedia;  and  be  abo  men- 
ttoos  Chalcitis  and  Pitjodee.  Pitjrodes  eeems  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  PrinkipOf  east  of  Chalcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reooncfle  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanatioD  is  to  follow 
Hesjchins,  who  sajs  that  Chalcitis  and  Pitjodes 
were  the  Demonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [G.  L.] 

DENDRO'BOSA  (A€y8p<6tfo<ra,  Arrian,  Ind.  c 
S7)«  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthjophagi,  visited  bj  Nearchus's  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  Ac/kUoy  BlKXa  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Atpfrtf. 
tfiAAa)  of  Kardan  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem />aram.  (  Voy,  ofNearch. 
Tol.  i.  p.  252.)  [V.] 

DENTHELE'TAE  (Aei^Xnro*,  Slrab.  vil  p. 
318  ;  Aot^oA^rat,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic  tn 
Pit.  34;  Plin.  vr,  11),  a  Thracian  people  who  occu- 
pied a  district  called,  after  them,  Dentheletica  (Aai^- 
^Atrrur^,  PtoL  iiL  11.  §  8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  ton 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haemus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Liv.  xl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)         [E.B.  J.] 

DENTHELIATia     [Messexia.] 

DEOBRI'GA  (Af66piya),  1.  (Brinnos  or  Mi- 
randa de  Ebro),  a  town  of  the  Antri^ones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  firom  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  (^Itm,  AnL  p.  454 ;  Ptol.  iL  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  b  unknown.  (Ptol 
u.  5.  §  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOBRIGULA  (AtoipiyoiXa :  Burgos  t),  a 
town  of  the  Murbooi  or  Turmodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  fVom  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5  M.  P.  from  Segisamo,  and  21  M.  P. 
from  Tritium,  (/^m.  Ant.  pp.  449,  454;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urhiel,  Lapie  at  Tarda^oz^  and  Men- 
telle  at  Burgos,  {Geog.  Comp.  Esp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOUUM.      [FORTDNATAE.] 

DERAE  (A^fNu),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Meesenian  War.  (Pans.  iv. 
15.  §  4.) 

DERANEBILLA.     [Dendrobosa.] 

DERANGAE.     [Dbangae.] 

DERBE  (A^i} :  Eth.  At^-frnis),  a  fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a  port,  according  to  Stephanus 
(«.  v.);  but  the  port  (Ai/a^k)  is  manifestly  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Kifuni  for  it.  Stephanus  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AcA^cIa),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  "juniper.**  The  last  remark 
raUier  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  descripticm, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St  Paul  went  from  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 

Strabo  (p. 5^9)  places  Derbe  "on  the  sides**  of 
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Isauria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Antipater,  a  great  robber.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seiaed  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  Antipater's  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  (b.  o.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  and  Amyntas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intimate. 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reason.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  hu  power,  and  Cicero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  appear 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Cilida  (b.  c 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  b  assigned  to  the  true 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and. 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  his 
Cilidan  proconsulship. 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p. 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefecture  of 
Cappiadocia  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  &r  as  Dobe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo*s  time,  Derbe 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Taurus,  a  dbtrict  called  Antiochana,  which  was  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (Ptol  v.  6.)  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  concludes  that  **  Derbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lidan Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laranda; 
a  situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ruins 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagfa." 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconium, 
as  St  Paul's  travels  show.  Hajnilton  (Jieseareket, 
&c.  voL  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  been 
at  a  place  now  called  IHvle,  a  name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  IHvle  is  some  distance  soath  of 
the  lake  of  i4ii;  Ghieul,  but  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  Uke;  which  makes  it 
ahnost  certain  tliat  the  passage  of  Stephanus  may  be 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Ijstra  also,  tf  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  KilLuth^  where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconium  (Komiek) 
and  DivU.  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DETIBICES  (A<p«Uicoi,  PtoL 
vi.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  s.tr.; 
A4p€uc(s,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ii.  2; 
A€p€4Ktoty  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbices,  Mela, 
iii.  5.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  Idl  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanus,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  {L  c) 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  manners,  which  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  "  They  worship,"  says 
he,  **  the  earth;  they  neither  sacrifice  nor  slay  any 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  anumg  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  before 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  but  buried.** 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  impCes 
that  the  persons  shun  are  first  ofiered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  H.  iv.  1 ).  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous.  [V.] 

DERIS  (Afp(j),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace, 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A^pcf ,  Strab.  xriL  p.  799 ; 
A^ff ,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  A4^  or  A4f^  Stadiasm. 
p.  436),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Mannarica  in 
N.  Afirica,  between  the  harbonrs  of  Lencasina  and 
Phoenicos,  named  from  a  black  rook  in  the  diape  of 
a  hide.  Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
£1  Hevf,  {Voyage  dant  la  Marmairiqve^  &c.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (A^^/iij,  PtoL  iii  13.  §  12 ;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B. «.«;.  To/xvyq;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  1 :  C. 
Dhripano)^  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  closes 
thegnlfofToronetoSE.  (Leake,  ^or<A«r»  (rreece, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.] 

DEllRHIUM  (Ac^iov),  a  place  in  Laconia  on 
Mt.  Taygetna,  containing  a  statne  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  imd  near  it  a  fountain  called 
Anonns.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephanns  B.  calls  it  Dsra  («.  v,  A4pa)^ 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Atpaios  and  Acpcfiri}}. 

DERTCyNA  (A^ptfw,  Strab.  v.  p.  217 ;  Atprutm, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  35:  Tortona),  an  important  city  of 
Lignria,  dtuated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  71 
from  Genoa,  bnt  this  kst  distance  is  greatly  over- 
Btotdd.  (/«m.  AnL  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  firom  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
"Roman  colony.  VeUeins  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain; but  it  appears  to  have  been  recolonised 
under  Augustus,  fhnn  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  ^  Julia  Dertona.**  (Veil. 
Pat.  L  15;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  7;  Orell.  /iMcr.  74.) 
Becimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonius,  alter  the  battle  of  Mntina 
(Cie.  ad  Fam.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  TortonOj  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
Teriu8,and  a  remarkable  sarcophagus  isstiU  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Gluver.  Ital.  p.  81 ;  Millin,  Voy, 
en  PiemotU,  vol.  ii  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DERTCSA  (Afpr&aa  or  Atfn&affo,  Strab.  iii 
pp.  159,  160;  PtoL  iL  4.  §  64;  Golonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  coins:  Eth.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 :  TortoM)y  a  dty  of  the  Dercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro)^ 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Kova.  (THn.  AtU.  p.  399 ;  Mela,  iL  6 ;  Suet.  Gaib. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  civium  Bomanorum,  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  (^Florez,  Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  i 
pu  376;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  Suppl  i.  p.  81 ; 
Seetini,  p.  138 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  47.)       [P.  S.] 

DERUSLACl.     [Pbrsw.] 

DERVE'NTIO,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itmerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  Y&rky  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  {Market  WeigkUm).  Some 
place  it  on  the  Denoent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRFGA,  a  town  of  the  Murbooi,  or 
Turmodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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of  Segisamo,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta.    (/tm.  Jfit.  p.  449.)        [P.S.] 

DESUDABA,  a  place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  firom  Almana^o»tiie  Axius,  where  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  b.c.  168, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
{Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  Kumdnovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Upper  Axius.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Nariwnenais, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  "  regie  Anatiliorum,  et  intus  Desuviatinm 
Cavarumque."  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camargue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cayares],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desuviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Duranoef  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desuviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Salyes.  [G.  L.] 

DE'TUMO.     [Decuma]. 

DETUNDA     [Decuma]. 

DEUCALEDONICUS  OCEANUS  {AorniKoXt- 
96i^ios  *XUcay^s),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  "  The 
table  "  of  the  British  Isles  "  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that "  ocean  "  which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
,  Deucaledonian "  (viii.  3.  §  2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  whose  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
"Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic."  [Dicalbdonae; 
PiCTi.]  [R.G.L.] 

DEURIOPUS  {Atvplovos,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326, 327 ; 
Aovplovos^  Steph.  B.),  a  subdivison  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  <m  the  firontier  of  r^al  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54;  Leake,  Northim 
Greece,  vol.  iii  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  {A-nova,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
stream  now  called  Deva^  near  S.  Sebastian.  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

DEVA  1.  The  name  of  the  river  2>ee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Derventio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Dertoentj  denotes  a  town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a  town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (Dee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  certain  othen) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  rwer 
rather  than  the  etation.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of  the  Comabii,  Vlro- 
conium  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  Uie  Cor* 
nabii  lay  between  the  Ordovices  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Lincolnshire^  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire.  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
g«)cs)  we  probably  have  the  better  reading.    The  com- 
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pEcati<n  hereby  engendered  consists  in  the  distinc- 
tion suggested  by  Ptolemy  between  Deana  «nd  Devs, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  latter  is  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion;  a  complication  which,  though  not 
▼ery  important,  still  requires  unravelling.  Possibly 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  DeTam). 
Possibly  there  was  a  change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Ormerod's  Hia- 
tory  of  Cheshire,  yol.  i.  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  under 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
their  old  Ronum  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A  postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee^  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  ciivular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
Roman.  Altars,  coins,  baths,  with  hypocausts  and 
figures,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  ^  Cejonius  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Verns  appellatus  est**  (Spartian,  JTiadHon), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a  Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a  short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a  declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapus,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A  river  in  Britain,  mentioDed  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontoiy  of  the  Novantae 
(  Wiffton%  in  a  southern  direction,  — the  Abravan« 
nus  and  the  Tena  aestuary  bemg  the  first  and  second. 
The  De  in  Galbnoav.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Aiyoiiowi),  in  North  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (iL  S.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taezali),  a  people  of  Aberdeenshire^ 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee,  (See  Dbvass 
Chester,)  [R  0.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLION  (Aco^Xtos),  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iil  11.  §  11 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  635 ;  Theophan.  p.  422 :  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxL  8,  who  calls  it  Debelcum ;  Qeogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  2^naras  (ii.  p.  155),  the  place 
afterwards  received  the  name  Zagora^  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (A(a),  a  small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
{Stadiasm.)  from  the  Heracleium  of  Cnosbus  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Mus.  Class,  Antiq.  vol.  iL 
p.  308.)  [E  B.J.] 

DIA  (Am:  Eth,  Akus),  "  a  town  of  Bithynia  on 
thePontus."  (Staph.  B.  s.  v.  Am.)  Marcian  (Pertp2. 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hf  plus,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangaiius  and 
Heraclea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  A/os  irdXis,  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Dioipolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (v.  I). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Auu,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  phce.  C^*^] 

DIA.     [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 

DIABE'TAE  (Aia^eu :  Etk.  LtaSarvuos'), 
Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coast. 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  SisJde  off  the  south 
part  of  Syrae;  and  there  are  also  other  smaU  islands 
near  it.  [G.  L.] 


DTANION. 

DIABLINTKS.  Caesar  (J?.  G,  iii.  9)  mentions 
the  Diabllntes  among  the  allies  of  the  Venetiand^ 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.  The 
DiabUntes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  and 
Menapii,  firom  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a  fiUse  conclusion.  The 
true  form  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  duuUfol 
Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  has 
adopted  the  form  Diablintres,  and  there  is  good 
MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  Diablintes  are  tbe 
Diablindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Auleroi  DiauUtae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  infer  their  position  in 
some  degree  from  Pliny's  enumeration,  **  Cariosvelites 
[CuRioflOUTAs],  Diablindi,  Rhedones."  The  capi- 
tal of  the  DiabUntes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Nudinm  of  the  Tabie. 
The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belongs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  mentions 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  Lo^unensis 
Tertia.  A  document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of  **  ooodita  Diablintica"  as  situated  "  in  Pago  Ce- 
nomamuco"  {Le  Mtms\  and  thus  we  obtain  the 
poeidon  of  the  DiabUntes,  and  an  explanation  of  tbe 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerci  being  given  in  Ptokmy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Aulebq; 
Cbnomamni].  Another  document  of  the  sevoiih 
century  speaks  of  "  oppidum  Diablintes  juxta  ripam 
Araenae  fluvioU;"  and  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  AriMy  a  branch  of  the  Magerme.  A  smaU  place 
called  JfMems^  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  fiar  firom  the  town  of  Mmfemme  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  **  Civitas  DiabUn- 
tum"  and  Noeodunum  [Noboduhum].  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 
or  the  diocese  of  Masu,  (D'AnviUe,  Notice,  &c; 
W*alckenaer,  (?^.,  &o.  vol  L  p.  387.)     [G.  L.*! 

DIACOPE'NE  (Auucoviii^),  a  district  in  Poo- 
tus.  Strabu  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
ChiUooomon  [Amasia],  says,  "  there  is  the  I)iaco> 
pene,  and  the  PimoUsene,  a  country  fertile  aU  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis.**  [G.  L.1 

DIA'CRIA.  [Attioa.] 
DIAGON  (AtdTAN'),  a  river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  and  fiUling  into  the  Alpheius  oo  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Erymanthos. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (AoA W)  of  Strabo  (riil 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheroo. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spun,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (/tm.  AiU.  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  smaU  isUnd 
off  tlie  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Strabo  mentions,  but 
without  naming  it  (Strab.  ui.  p.  159.)      [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA  VETERANO'RUM,  a  town  of  Nuniidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Lambesie, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Severus  at  that  place.  {Itin.  AnL  yp.  34, 
35;  Tab.  PeuL;  Shaw,  TraveU,  Sec  p.  136).  [?.&] 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a  place  in  Dalmatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Pentinger  Table  as  ^  ad 
Dianam,"  where  a  temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  sac- 
ceeded  in  later  times  by  the  Church  of  St.  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Marglian^  just  below 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia and  Montenegro^  vol  L^  143.)  .  [E.  B.  J.J 
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DIATOTUM  (AwUior),  or  ABTEMI'SIUM  CAp- 
r9f»Urto9)f  B  lofty  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Hinp>ni>  Tamoonensis,  named  firom  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  npon  it,  and  hsnng  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  town  dT  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  OS  that  between  the  river  Sncro  (Jwar)  and 
Carthago  Nora  (CariagmaX  and  not  &r  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  foonded  by  the 
Massaliots:  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Heme- 
rosoopeion  (rh  ^HittpwrKonttoyy,  having  upon  the 
adjacent  promontoiy  a  most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorins  used  as  his  naval 
head-qoarters;  for  its  site  is  a  natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates'  station,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance  oat  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianinm  or  Arte- 
misiom,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  PUmetda  and  Plombaria:  and  above  it 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  drcoit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  1,  r.  36,  Steph. 
B. «.«.  *H/Acpo<ricovciby,  and  Avien.  Or.  Marit.  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Diauenses) 
among  the  cwitates  iHpendi€iriae  of  the  conventns 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4) ;  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  Uie  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (jifupwrKo- 
wffZov),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  built  upon  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a  town  whi^h  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temj^  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Denia  (also  called  Artemm)^ 
lying  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Alhuf&ra 
de  VtJenciOj  N.  of  the  river  Jmcar,  (Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pt  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mela  caUs  the  promontory  Feb- 
BABIA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  CAprtfiiirtov :  Gianmtti),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  iounediatdy  opposite 
to  the  Mens  Argentarius  or  promontory  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7  geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  8  from  the  neighbouring  isUnd  of 
IgiliuuL  Pliny  calls  it  "Dianium  quam  Arte- 
misiam  Graed  dixere:**  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stei^ianus  (*A/>Tc/Jra, 
Pfitros  Tv^vueiif  Steph.  «.  o.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  'Afrtfjdaiow,  The  modem  name  of 
GiannuH  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  iu.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  u.  7.  §  19. )     [E.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  {Etk  Dibionensid :  D^'on)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica;  for  the  diocese  oi Dijon  was  a  part  of 
tiie  diocese  of  Langres^  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Boman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
**  Fabri  ferrarii  Dibionenses,"  or  "  Dibione  consis- 
tentes."  The  place  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Cote  dOr.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c ;  Walckenaer, 
6iog.  &c.  vol  i  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  MiUin,  &c. 
▼oL  i.  p.  365,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Autaia),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  hUce  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bistones  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.    Some  identify  it  with  the  modem 
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Ctimtf,  and  others  with  J?atiroii.  (Herod,  vil  109; 
Seylax,  p.  37 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  331 ;  StepL  Byz.  «.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  FL.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.     [Putbou.] 

DICALEDONAE,  in  BriUin,  mentiened  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Picts ;  the  Vecturiones  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  Cakdon-  (in  Caledonia)^  with  a  prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  .the  Deu-caledonius  Oceanus  (g.  v.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
Picn.  [R.G.  L.] 

DICTAMNUM  (A(rr<viyor,  Ptol  iii.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  whidi  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  §  12), 
who  calls  it  Diottnita,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N  J!, 
of  Mt  Dictynnaeus,and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ;  Siadiasnu  ;  ScyUuc.)  Mr.  Pashley 
(TVao.  voL  vL  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a  place 
called  KarUsiUiereSy  about  3  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Spddhti.  Pococke  {Trav.  voL  ii 
pt  L  pp.  244 — 245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  transkted 
(ifitf.  CUm.  Antiq.  vol  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  pUce  caUed  ^  Zoreo  di  Magneiy  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6  from  Cc^wi^pfidl^onaconspicnons 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (HSck,  /Treto,  vol  ii 
p.  168.)  [E.B.J.] 

DICTE  (Aim},  Stiab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  Afrror,  Arat  Pham.  83  ;  AberauHf 
6poSf  Etfn,  M,  «.«.;  Dictaeus  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
JfiJUas)f  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  *' lying  Cretan" 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  **  Father  of  gods  and 
men,"  which  remamed  an  object  of  veneration  or  en* 
riosity  from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine.  (Cic  de  JV.  D.  iii.  21 ;  Diod.  iii.  61 ;  Ludan, 
de  Sacrif,  10,  vd.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov,  Trwgoed.  45, 
voL  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst;  Origen.  c  CeU,  ii  148, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  dopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnossus,  ou  the  E.  side*  Mr. 
Pashley  found  consit^erable  remains  of  ancient  walb 
at  about  100  paces  firom  the  summit  The  frag- 
ments offered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (TVav.  vol  i  p.  220.)  these,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  (Deecrizione  deW  leola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  (^OrlmmL  Fw*  vc*  15) 
makes  mention:  — 

**  Fra  cento  alme  dttii  ch'  eraso  in  Oreta, 
Dictea  pih  ricca,  e  pih  piaoevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fbuntun,  on  the  wonders 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription (J/tia.  CloM*.  Antiq.  ro\.  ii  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  voi  i.,p.  2U.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.     [SCKP8I8.] 

DI'CTIS,  in  Britain,  mentM>ned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Prae/ecius  Nvmeri  Nerviorum 
Dictensium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insnfili- 
dent  grounds,  identifi^  with  Amhlende  in  Weet' 
moreJand.  [B.  G.  L.i 
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DICTYNNAEUM  Pr.    [CadistusJ 

DIDU'RI  (Ai^wptH,  FUA.  r.  89.  §  12),  a  nomad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Sannatia  Aaiatica,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Aloodae.  [E.B.J.] 

DIDYMA.  DIDYML    rBRAHCHroAa] 

DIDYMA  TEICHE  (rS  AiSvfta  rtixn)-  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Poljbias  (v.  77).  Attains 
took  Didjma  Teiche  after  Garseae.  [Cabsbab.] 
Varioos  gneases  hare  been  made  aboat  this  place, 
bat  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didymon 
Teichos  of  Stephanos;  and  it  is  not  deciidTe  against 
this  sapposition  that  Stephanas  places  it  in  Caria, 
fin:  he  is  often  wrong  in  snch  matters.       fG.  L.] 

DIDYME  INSULA.    [Aeoliab  Lib.] 

DrDYMI  (A(8v/toi),  a  town  of  Hermionb  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Paosanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Posudon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
npright  statnes  of  those  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
JHifymOf  a  Tillage  sitaated  in  a  valley  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a  lofty  monntain  with  two  sommits  nearly  eqoal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doabt- 
kss  derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
to  entirely  sarrotmded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  throngh  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  fouild  at  the 
village  a  curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  iL 
36.  §8;  Gell,  Itmerwry of  Morea,  p.  199;  Bobkye, 
ReehercheSf  8cc  p.  62;  Leake,  Petopormuiaeaf  p. 
289 ;  Gurtius,  PelopormesoSy  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (Alivftow  ruxoi :  EUl 
AtHufiOTuxtT^)}  »  city  of  Caria.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
The  i^ace  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [6.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEIGHOS  (Ai5w/i^€ixof ),  a  Thracian 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolls,  situated  not  fiitr  from 
the  point  where  the  Eurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebms,  on  an  island  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
Demotica.    (Nicet  Ckr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIGBA  (Plin.  vL  27.  s.  31),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  Aihvyova  or  AtHovyoiia  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  4).  In  the  Cod,  PalaL  of  Pto- 
lemy  it  is  written  Atyo{fa^  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.    It  was  below  Apameia.       [V.] 

DIGE'NTIA  (ZAeemd),  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  &lling  into  the  Anio  about 
9  miles  above  Tibur,  and  a  mile  beyond  Varia  (  Vice 
Varo).  Its  name  b  not  mentioned  by  any  (^  the 
geographers,  and  b  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
{Ep.  L  18.  104),  whose  Sabine  farm  was  on  its 
banks.  Thb  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  frond  m  the  poet  of  the 
vidley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbtf  Chaupy  in  hb  Dicowoerie 
de  la  Mai$OH  dEorace,  vol.  iii.  Borne,  1769,  but 
Holstenius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  with  the  Z^oe»iea,  and  that  thb  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  phiced  by  Gluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moan- 
tains  towards  the  Tiber.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  671 ; 
Hdsten.  Adnot  p.  106.) 

1.  The  Digentia,  according  to  Hoiaoe,  was  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
vns,  L  c),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  immolate  neighUiurhood  of 
the  poet's  vUla.  It  flowed  by  a  village  called  Mair- 
DELA,  m  a  very  bleak  situation  (rugosu  fngon 
pagus,  A.  105),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  firom  its  stream.  The  Lioenam 
joms  the  Anio  immediately  bekyw  a  prtgectang  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  S.  Cotimato  ;  but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  from  its  coofliMDeei 
stands  the  village  of  Bardella,  the  name  of  which  is 
an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  in  additSoa 
to  this,  Chaupy  discovered  in  the  church  of  &  Coti- 
mato an  inscripti(Hi  of  late  Boman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  "  in  predib  sub  masse  Mandehmew'' 
(Chaupy,  p.  249;  OreU.  Inter,  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  group 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitatnm  quinque  focb  et  Quinque  bonoe  sditum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep,  i.  14.  3):  the  poaitioa 
of  thb  at  Vioovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8  miles 
from  Tlvoli,  b  established  beyond  doubt   [Varia.] 

3.  In  one  of  hb  Epistles,  evidentiy  wntten  from 
hb  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (L  10.  49): 

"  Haeo  tibi  dictabam  post  &num  putre  Vacuoae,* 
and  hb  commentator  Acron  teUs  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  thb  Vacuna  wasa  Sabine  goddees, 
equivalent  to  the  Boman  Victoria.  It  b  a  curious 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  preserved  at 
the  village  of  Bocca  Giovane,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Xfcenso,  3  -miles  firom  Vicovaro^  records  the  resto- 
ratioQ  of  a  temph  of  Victory^vhick  had/aOen  tafo 
rum  from  its  aiUiquitjff  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worship.  (Imp. 
Caesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot  Ceia. 
Aedem  Victorias  vetmtaU  dUaptam  sua  impensa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170;  Ordl.  Inter.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  thb  Aedes  AHctoriae  with  the  **  fimum 
putre  Vacunae  ^  of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beyond  Rocca  Giovaney  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  ftagments  of  Bomin  masomy, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  givui  was  ac- 
tually discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  dreumstances  combme  to  fix  the  site 
of  Horace's  fimn  between  the  modem  village  of 
Bocca  Giovane  and  that  of  Xtcenco,  which  rises  oo  a 
hill,  a  little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  consbting  of  a  mosaic  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  waUs,  have  actually  been  di»> 
covered  in  a  vineyard  a  short  distance  abore  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Ltoenaa,  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  reality  the 
vestiges  of  the  poef s  villa,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  hb  works,  to  have  been  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  hb  villa  {Ep,  L  16)  b  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  FonU  BeUo, 
from  which  the  Licenza  derives  a  considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  thb  was  identical  with  the  Pons  Bandusiae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode  (Cona. 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fountain  was  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood;  but  there  b  no 
authority  for  thb,  ai&  Chaupy  has  given  proofii 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandusb  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  farm.     [Bahdusias  Fom&] 
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The  general  asped  of  the  vallej  of  the  Licensa 
correspoQds  perfectly  with  the  description  of  it  given 
bj  HowoB  (Ep.  i.  16. 1—14),  and  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  concur  in  praising  its  beaatj  and 
pleasantness.  Until  very  lately  it  was  a  secluded 
spot,  rarely  visited  by,  strangers,  though  within  an 
easy  ride  of  TivoU^  and  the  simple  manners  and 
rustic  virtues  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  still  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  with  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace:  the  Mons  Lucretilis,  ^hose  pleasant  shades 
could  allure  Faunus  firom  Lycaeua  {Carm,  i.  17]^ 
may  be  safely  identified  with  the  lof^  Monte  Om- 
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narOf  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Lioenza, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Roman  Campagna.  [Lu- 
cretius Mons.]  The  slofnng  Ustica  (Ustica  Cu- 
bans, tft.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy:  it  was  probably  one  of  the  lower  slopes  or 
underfalls  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modem  localities  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Ghaupy 
(Maison  dHorace^  voL  iii.  pp.  150 — 362),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Milman's  Life  of  Horaot^  pp. 
97 — 110,  and  Nibby  {Dvntorwi  cli  BomOj  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,  vol.  in.  pp.  713—721).  [E.  H.  B.] 


MAP  OF  THE  ENVIKOMS  OF  DIOENTIA. 


A.  laVtereaMt  Mont  { Monte  Gentutro), 

B.  Rlyer  DigentU  {Lieenaa), 

C.  River  Anlo  (Tnerone). 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

1.  Modern  Village  of  X&mna. 

2.  Modern  Village  of  CMUUa. 

DILIS,  a  place  in  Gallia  on  the  coast  between 
Massilia  {Marseille)  and  Fossae  Marianae  {Foz-lea- 
Martigues).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (Wees.  p.  507) 
places  Incarus  (Carry)  next  to  Massilia,  then  "  Dilis 
positio,"  8  M.  P.  from  Incarus,  and  then  Fossae 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wesseling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer  (Geog., &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 22)  supposes  that 
the  number  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilis,  and  gave  only  the  distance  from  Incarus 
to  Fossae;  which  seems  likely.  The  modem  site 
may  be  Carro.  [G.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.     [Dalluntum.] 

DIMALLUM  (AtfLoKos,  AifuiXVf  AifidK\%  Po- 
lyb.  iii.  18,  viL  9),  an  important  fortress  in  Illyri- 
cnm,  taken  by  the  Bomans  under  L.  Aemilius  Pan- 
lus,  in  their  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  their  territory. 
(Liv.  xxix.  12;  Polyb.  I  c.)  [E.B.  J.] 

DIMASTUS.     [Mtoonus.] 

DIME'TAE  or  DEMETAE  (Aij/ivroi),  a  people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  23)  as 
lying  west  of  the  Silures, '  and  having,  as  towns, 
Luentinum  and  Maridunum  (Gaer-mor^Aen).  This 
gives  them  PembrokesJure  and  Carmdrthen  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  some  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  IHvety  as  the  Welsh 
Dame  of  a  district,  is  the  root  Dimety  in  its  modem 
form.  [B.  G.  L.] 


3.  Remains  of  the  Villa  of  Horace. 

4.  Fonte  Belio. 
6.  Village  of  Roeea  Qiovane, 

6.  Sice  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuna. 

7.  \ax\ti{Vico9aro). 

8.  Village  otBardella  (Mandela). 

DINARETUM.    [Gleides.] 

DINDYME'NE.     [Dutoymum.] 

DI'NDYMUM.     [Ctzicus.] 

DI'NDYMUM  (ri  AMufioy).  Strabo  (p.  567) 
speaks  of  a  mountain  Dindymum  which  rises  above 
Pessinus  in  Galatia;  and  from  this  mountain  the 
goddess  called  Dindymene  has  her  name.  He  adds 
that  the  river  Sangarius  flows  near  it  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  '*  the  Hermus  is  close 
to  Mysia,  flowing  from  a  mountain  sacred  to  Din- 
dymene, and  through  the  Gataoecaumene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis."  Perhaps  he  may  have  followed 
Herodotus  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermus,  who  says 
(i.  80)  that  the  Hermus  flows  from  a  mountain 
sacred  to  the  mother  Dindymene,  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  given  to  the 
mountain.  Stephanus  («.  v.  AMvfui)  describes  the 
Dindyma  as  **  mountains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Bhea 
is  called  Dindymene;"  but  there  is  a  mistake  here, 
for  neither  the  mountain  of  Galatia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Gyzicus,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindymum  is  placed  near  Pessinus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  the  Hemus; 
but  there  is  no  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  which  the  Hermus  rises  is  the  Morad  Dagh^ 
which  is  the  Dindymum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rhyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountain  region,  and  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Maeander     It  is  possible  that  a 
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i&oge  oF  mcmntams  voaj  extend  finom  fhe  Morad 
Dagh  etst  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Peesinus.  Strebo 
ooald  hardly  be  ignonuit  that  there  is  a  coiuiderable 
difltanoe  between  the  soorce  of  the  Hennas  and  the 
monntain  that  otrerhangs  Pessmns.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindjmom,  in  which  is  the  soorce  of  the 
Hermos,  as  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  forming 
**  the  watershed  between  the  Hermus  and  theBhyn- 
dacns,  extending  from  Morad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simanl.**  He  adds  that  these  mountains  "join 
the  range  of  Demiiji,  being  a  part  of  the  great  cen- 
txal  axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
firom  SE.  by  E.  to  NW.  by  W^  from  the  Tanms  by 
Saltan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  faJl  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fiill 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea."  {Re- 
searchetj  &c  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindymum 
of  Pessinas,  see  Pesshtus.  [6.  L.] 

DIKIA  (l>igM)f  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (for- 
mola)  of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  iU  expressed 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  oecur  in  the  lUns.;  but  as  Dignef  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Baeaet  AJpet^  became  the 
chief  place  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out  In  the  Notitia  of  the  pnmnoes  of 
Galba,  "Civitas  Diniensium^occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§  19)  makes  Dinia  (Atpla)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantid  and  Bodiontici  were  included  m  the 
territory  of  the  SentiL  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Boman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviil  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metropouta27us  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a  passage 
where  **  he  describee  the  great  line  of  communication 
b^ween  Epheeus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metzvpolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Cbelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  {Iie$earches, 
&o,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  SitzhanU  represents  the  Metropolitanus 
Campus;  **both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  This  seems  a 
Teiy  probable  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  AJiom 
Kara  ffistar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  koI  XeA<^o- 
vimv  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy's  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it  Cramer  {Asia 
Minor  J  voL  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groskurd  {TrcmaL  Strabo^ 
ToL  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerius  proposed  Koi  ^tko^iriXloVf  against  which 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DINOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
(AiKOT^CMi),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
nppoAta  the  point  where  the  Hierasus  (^Pruth)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iiu  1 0.  §§  2,  11 ;  It. 
Ant  225;  Notit  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESABEIA  (AiOKoiaopcta:  Eth,  AtoKot- 
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ffopttis^  1.  A  place  in  Cappadocia  new  Hasanzm. 
According  to  Gregorins  of  Nazianzus,  it  was  a  aonaU 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6);  and  hj 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  gives  no  infonnation  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  his  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
Histar^  came  to  a  place  called  Kcdtar  Kai,  and  ha 
observes  "  that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea."  {London  Geog.  Jour- 
naif  Td.  X.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  M»- 
zianzus  and  Diocaesareia  to  be  the  same  jdaoe; 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  thejecdesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
(Ana  Minor f  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Claudiopolis  {MouiS  and  Seleuceia 
(SeUfke).  [G.L.] 

DIOCAESARELL    [Sepphobis.] 

DIOCLEA  {AoK\4a,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  12 :  EtlL 
Docleatae,  Plin.  iii.  28),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Anrel.Vict^/7i^54;  comp.Eutrop.ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diodes, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  l^ocletianus.  The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  s0ne  name.  (Const  Por}^  de  Adm.  Imp, 
c  XXXV.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Zetta  and  Moraqa  in  Monte- 
negro, (Scha&rik,  SUxo,  AU.  vol  iL  jm.  239,  249, 
272—275.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AioieXc(a),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptdemy,  though  the  oommoa 
reading  is  Docela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diodda  is 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierodes. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  of 
the  Pwsekf  between  Kntakiifah  and  In-oghi ;  but 
this  is  only  a  guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETIANOTOLIS  (AMMcXip-iow^woAir, 
Procop.  Aed,  iv.  3),  s  town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  between  Edessa  and  Thes- 
salonica.  Hierodes  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  The  site  of  neither  o£ 
these  has  as  yet  been  made  out  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIODO'RI  INSULA  {Ato6<&pov  prjaos),  an  island 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modem  name  is  PerioL. 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (SaiUng  Dtrediona  for  &e  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,2):  "  The  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  are 
14^  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-et- 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  point  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbd  Seajam.  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  hland^  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  being  about  11  miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a  huge  rocky  island,  about  4^  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  Tlie 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a  half  mile  wide."  ^  [G.  W.] 

DIODO'BUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Botomagus  (Rouen)  to 
Lutetia  (Ports).  It  lies  between  Durocasses  (/Vmu;) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Dreux^  and  15 
from  Pam.  The  place  was  on  a  stream,  as  wo  may 
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infer  from  the  UnnioAtion  dur;  the  first  part  of  the 
name  maj  be  another  form  of  Divo,  as  in  EHvodomm. 
Some  geographers  make  the  place  i>aoroi».  FAnviUe 
fixes  on  Jouare  near  PorUchartram,  [G.  L.] 

DIOLINDUM,  a  place  in  Gallia.  The  Table  gives 
a  road  from  Bordigala  {Bordeaux)  throngh  Agin- 
nnm  to  Diolindnm.  Aginnom  is  Agen  ;  and  the 
next  station  is  Ezcisam,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Affen,  Diolindnm  is  2 1  Gallic  leagues  from  Excisum. 
Diolindnm  is  a  doubtful  position ;  but  La  Linde  on 
the  Dordoffne^  proposed  by  D'AuTille,  seems  to  be 
a  probable  site.  .  [G.  L.] 

DIOMEDEAE  INSULAE  (a2  Aiofiifituu  vrjaoi), 
a  gioup  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Apulia. 
now  called  Isolb  di  Tkbmiti:  they  are  distant 
about  15  miles  from  the  neaiTst  point  of  the  coast, 
and  IS  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  {For- 
tore).  Their  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the 
legend  which  represented  them  as  the  scone  of  the 
transformation  of  the  companions  of  Diomed  into 
birds;  a  species  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  they  were 
inhabited  (called  by  Pliny  Cataractes  —  apparently 
a  kind  of  diver)  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  these  Greek  sailors,  and  were  said  to  display  a 
marked  partiality  for  all  vi^iitors  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction. (StraK  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  .594 
— 609;  Pseud- Arist.  de  Mirab.  §  79;  Anton.  Lib. 
37;  Steph.  B.  «. «.;  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  482—^09; 
Plin.  X.  44.  s.  61 ;  Ael.  J7.^.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  Per.  483.) 
Ancient  authors  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  thefr 
number.  Stepbanus,  Lyoophron,  and  the  mytho- 
graphers,  as  weU  as  Aelian  and  Dionysius,  mention 
only  one  ishuid,  which  they  call  Aio/i^ia  1^0*0;; 
Strabo  says  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  inhabited, 
the  other  not;  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 
island  "Diomedia  insula,**  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name,  but  called  by  some  Ten- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  80)  says  there  are  five,  but 
without  giving  their  names.  The  real  number  is 
three  islands,  besides  some  mere  rocks;  they  are 
now  called  S,  DomeiUco^  S.  Nicola,  and  Caprara : 
these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  island  of 
Pianota  (distant  1 1  geog.  miles  to  the  N£.)  is  not 
now  recktmed  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
be  the  Teutria  of  Plmy.  The  island  of  S.  Domemoo 
18  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  evidently  the 
Diomedia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a  shrine  of 
that  hero  and  his  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  Italy.  (Plin.  xii.  3.)  But  the  same  island  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Tbimeros,  probably  its 
Temacular  or  native  name,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  appellation  of  TremUiy  now  applied  to  the 
whole  group.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 
selected  it  for  the  place  of  exile  of  hb  daughter 
Julia.  (Tac  Atm,  iv.  71.)  The  name  ia  already 
written  "  Tremetis  "  by  the  Geographer  of  Bayenna 
in  the  9th  eentuiy.  (Anon.  Bavenn.  v.  25,  ed. 
Gronov.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONTSIA.    [Crambusa.] 

DIONYSIADES  (Aiow<ru(8<r,  Diod.  v.  75),  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  position  is  fixed  by  the  Coast-describer  at  120 
stadia  from  Sammonium  {Stadkum.)  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  IMun. 
«  .  .  This  must  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  Dhiom/tiadhes.  See  the  map 
in  Pashley's  TraveU,  (Hock,  Kreta,  toLL  pp.428, 
439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIONYSO'POLIS  (AiOKMrov  wtJAis:  Eth,AwW' 
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o-oroXcfn}s),  a  city  of  Phrygia.  The  Etlinic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a  letter  of  M.  Cicero  to*  his 
brother  Quintus  {ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dionysopolis  being  very  hostile  to 
Quintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Quintus  did  during  his  praetorship  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionysopolitae  in  the  canventus  of 
Apamea,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
We  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  place  was  on 
the  Maeander,  or  near  it.  Stephanus  {$.  v.)  says 
that  it  was  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenes. 
Stephanus  mentions  another  Dionysopolis  in  Pontiis, 
originally  called  Cruni,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnus  about  it.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  DiomrsoPOLis  m  phrtoia. 

DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.     [Naoaka.] 

DIONYSOPOLIS  MOESL/IE.     [Cbuki.] 

DIOTOLIS.     [Cabira.] 

DIOSCO'RIDIS  INSULA  {AuarKoplZovs  rfiaos, 
Ptol.  viii.  22.  §  17;  Arrian,  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr. 
p.  16;  StepL  B.  ».  v.  AuMTKOvptas),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  the 
Syagrus  Promontorium  {Cape  Fartash)  in  Arabi^v 
and  Aromata  Promontorium  {Cape  GuairdafvX)^  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  fiir  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
SoGoUiTray  which  is  200  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  110  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  ver/  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
lizards,  whose  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  island 
towards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a  mixed 
population,  composed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  conrnierdal  enterprise.  The 
island  produced  various  spedes  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a  kind  distinguished  for  the  size  and  thickness 
and  hardness  of  its  shell,from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  utensils,  which  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dragon's  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile  purposes.  Thus  far  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a  celebrated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Azania  or 
Barbaria,  now  Ajany  south  ofSomauli  on  the  African 
mainland,  and  states  its  distance  from  the  Syagrus 
Promontorium  to  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It 
is  still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.] 

DIOSCU'BLAS  {AiooKwptas,  Steph.  B. ;  Ptol.  v.  10 ; 
Isid.  Orig.  xvi. ;  AiooKOupls^  ScyL  p.  22),  one  of  the 
numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  E.  extrepiity  of 
the  Euxne  (Arrian,  Peripl  pp.  10,  18)  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anthemus,  to  the  N.  of  Colchis 
(Plin.  vi.  6).  It  was  situated  10}Hl.P.iPliii.  I  c.) 
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or  790  stadia  to  the  NW.  of  the  Phasia,  and  2260 
stadia  from  Trapezus  (Arrian,  L  c).  The  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whose  barbaroos  idiom  was 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  their  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  moltiplictty  of  languages  which  thej  encoun- 
tered, and  the  want  of  skilful  interpreters  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioecurias. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Plinj  (tc), 
who  quotes  him,  contents  himself  bj  sajing  that  the 
traders  required  130  interpreters.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
Tol  iy.  p.  102.)  In  B.  a  66,  when  Mithridates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
the  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  he  crossed  the  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscurias,  where  he 
collected  additional  troops  and  a  small  fleet  ( Appian, 
Mkhr,  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  sons  of  Leda  gave  their  name  (MeU.  L  19. 
§  5  ;  comp.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  24)  the  Romans 
built  Skbastopous  (Steph.  B. ;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (/.  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  bj  Justinian  (Procop. 
Aed.  iiL  7).  The  Soteriopolis  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm,  Imp.  c  42)  of  later  times  has  been  idend- 
fied  with  it  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  hharia,  Chardin 
{Trav.  pt  L  pp.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  bj  the  Mengrelians,  who  come  to 
traffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  theu*  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscurias,  which,  from  the  antiquity 
.of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridates,  see  Rasche,  vol  ii.  pt  L  p. 
318.        [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIERON  (Ai^f  'Up6¥\  Eih.  AuHrttpinis), 
a  small  pUce  in  Ionia  between  Lebedus  and  Colophon. 
Stephanus  B.  («.  o.)  dtes  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  positidn  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  pUce,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Thnoydides  (viii.  29),  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Arundell  {DitcoverieSj  &c.  roL  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  from  which  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  very  fitr  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Ephesus ;  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  pUoes  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  ^  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  coins  is  Aiwritpftrciif.  [G.  L.] 

DiaSPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thbbab.] 

DICSPOLIS  PARVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  lat  26^  3' 
N.  (At6<nroXts  ii  tuiepd,  Stiab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  A.  §  67;  Diospolis,  It  Antonin.  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Dioepolites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Chenoboe- 
oium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  (Travelsj  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D'Anville 
(Mhtoire  aur  VEgypUj  p  186),  and  Champollion 
{VEgypte,  vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  village  of  Hew  or  Hd.  Immediately  below 
Diospolis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, —  the  Bahr-Jvtufy  or  River  of  Joseph,  which 
fkms  between  the  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Arsinoite  Nome  (tHr-FycuiH), 

2.  The  modem  L^dda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 


DITATTIUM. 
seated  in  the  manhes  of  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Phst- 
nitio  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  inooDsldenble  plaee, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo.         [W.  B.  D."] 

DIO'SPOLIS(Ai<$<nroA»).  l.InBitfayma.  [Dia.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  #.  r.)  [G.  L  ] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (Au^oAir),  the  classical  name  of 
Ltdda,  a  city  of  the  tribe  oS  Benjamin,  situated  in 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  ides- 
tical  with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  3.5),  with 
which  Lydda  b  joined.    Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (1  Chnm,  viii.  12),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  (^Nehemu 
xi.  35),  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  history 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.     {Actt^  ix. 
32 — 35.)     It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul Cestius  Gallus  on  his  march  to  Jemsatem, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.     (Joseph.  S.  J.  il  19.  s.  1.)      St 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
('*  Lyddam  veisam  in  Diospolin,"  EpU.  PaxdoB)^  and 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebius  as  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomastican.     In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  renowned 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  head  o^  St  Geoiige,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  his  name  in  the  Chroiu<dei 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Ramleh,  frtnn  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  throughout,  un- 
changed, among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  Lydd,    It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Crusaders*  cathedral  of  St.  Geoi^    It  has  heen 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a  synod 
of  the  bbhops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  d.  4 15, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy.    (Williams,  Hoh/  City^  voL  L  p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  vol.  iiL  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIPAEA  (AnroMi:  jFM.  Aiwoic^),  a  town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maffnalia,  through  whose  territoty 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  Its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Pans. 
iiL  1 1.  §  7,  viiL  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  §  2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  supposes  that  the  ruins  near 
Dama  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  deecriptioQ  of  MaenaKa, 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  Bosa 
remarb  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pansanias  should 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  bekng 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  very  oonsiderabkL 
Ross  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maenalus. 
(Leake,  Jforeo,  yoL  iL  p.  52;  Ross,  ReUen  tm  iV 
lopormes^  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

DIPOENA.     [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

DIRCE.     [Thebab.] 

DIRPHE,  DIRPHYS,  or  DIRPHOSSUS.    [Eu- 

BOEA.] 

DISCELADOS  (Mela,iL7.  §  13),  an  island  lymg 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ;  it  fSell  to  the  Neretscfaa- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian  Slaves,  and  is  now  called 
iT/ft^  or,  in  ItaUaiv  ife^eifo.  (Schahxik,  Sla9.  AlL 
vol.  iL  pu  267.)  [E.B.J.] 

DITATTIUM  (AiTrdrtop)  is  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  mentions 
(ii.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  Vesontio  {Beamtfom). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  Ptolemy's 
posidon,  which  is  useless.  ^^^'Anvilki  thinks  tiuU 
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Ditattimn  may  be  a  place  called  CiU^  where  there 
are  some  remains,  not  fitr  from  PasiovanL  Some 
geographers  place  Ditattinm  at  Dole  on  the  Dotiht; 
others  again  identify  Ditattinm  with  the  mins  on 
the  hill  of  Vieug  Seurre,  about  a  league  SW.  of 
Semrre,  All  this  is  mere  guess,  and  a  sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  L.] 

DITTANL     [Cbltiberia]. 

DIUM.  1.  (Atbv:  Eth,  Aic^r,  Steph.  B.;  Scjl 
p.  26 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  330),  a  city  which,.though  not 
large  (ir6\iafuiy  Thuc.  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Macedom'a,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  Brasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  dT  Perdiccas,  by  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  over  the  pass  of  Mt  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incursion  of  the  Aettdians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopaa,  who  razed  the  walls,  and  almost  demolished 
the  city  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ;  an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  liacedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  thmr  attack  on  the  AetoUan  capital 
(Polyb.  T.  9).  In  the  war  against  Perseus  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  B.  d  69  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  cdPthe  consul.  Q.  Mardus  Philippus,  how  • 
ever,  remained  there  only  a  short  time;  and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaued  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  the 
Bomans.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.)  At  a  later  period  it  became 
a  Boman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Ptol.  iii  IS.  §  15.) 
Leake  (Northern  Greece^  vol.  ilL  pp.  408,  folL)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  Malatltria^  in  a  position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
(/tm.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab.)^  and  Pansanias  (ix.  30. 
§8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphtrus  he  found  some  remains  of 
a  stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone- work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sioDs  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral **  stele  **  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a  most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  L  c.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelans.  (Died.  xvii.  16 ;  Steph.  B.  «. «.  A<bv.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Granicus, — 
the  work  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellns,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo-Philip, 
transferred  this  "  chef  d'oeuvre"  (^  turma  statuarum 
equestrium,**  Veil  i.  11)  to  Borne.  Ckiins  of  the 
**  Colonia"  of  Dium  are  extant,  tisually  with  the 
type  of  a  standing  Pallas.    (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  70.) 

2.  A  dty  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (HenxL  viL  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Cleonae.    The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Tbney- 
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dides  difier  fipom  that  of  the  Periplus,  as  they  tend  to 
place  Dium  oo  the  N.  coast  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  ooncure, — it  b  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  oo  the  W.;  perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Piatiff  in  the  Gulf  of  jEri$$o.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  151.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (AW  &Kpoy,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  7),  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  ^0)  speaks  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name'(comp.  Euseb.  Praep,  Ev. 
V.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  Kdoo  Slravro  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (A<bc),  a  town  in  the  KW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  538 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iu.  15.  §  25.) 

DIUB  (Aiovp),  the  name  given  by  Ptdemy  (iv.  1 
§  12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  close  to  Moos  Soils,  probably  the 
Wadel-Gored,  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (A^ova:  the  Dee),  a  river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
(Kitmaird  Head)  and  the  aestnary  of  the  Tava 
(TotJoi).  [B.G.L.] 

DIVI'TIA  (DeuUt),  a  fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  {Colo^^),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Bhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  permanent  garrison  (milites 
DivUientes ;  Amm.  Marc  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1.)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duma,  whence  the  modem 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.] 

DIYODUHUM  (Aiov<(8ovpor:  Ifete),  was  the 
capita]  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  people  of  GiUlia,  whose 
territory  in  Caesar's  time  extended  to  the  Bhine 
CB.  (r.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occun  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (2V»er,  Treves)  to  Argentoratum 
(Strtutbwg).  It  occurs  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Durimedio  Matrioorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  1).  The  modem 
name  Metz  is  from  Mettis,  a  corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  "  Civitas  Medio- 
matrioorum  Mettis**  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  t'rima. 

Metz,  in  France  in  the  department  of  MoedU,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  MoeeUe  and  the  SeiUe, 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Divo-durum 
means  "  two.**  In  a.  d.  70  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divodurum 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  HitL  i  63.)  Div^ 
durum  was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alaroanni 
at  SiroBibwrg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  safe 
keeping.  Meiz  was  ruined  by  the/Huns  m  the  fifth 
)igitized  by  V 
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centaiy.  It  afterwmrds  became  the  capital  of  Ans- 
trasia,or  of  the  kingdom  of  Jfe^  aa  it  was  sometimes 
called. 

The  Roman  buildings  at  MeU  have  disappeared ; 
hot  the  arrondissement  of  Metz  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  abont  Sablon^  1  \  mile  S.  of  Metz, 
were  an  amphitheatre,  a  nanmachia,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  kM 
Roman  town.  The  amphitlieatre  is  said  to  hare 
been  as  large  as  that  of  Ntmes.  The  mins  of  these 
edifices  fornished  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17th  century.  The  aqnedact  that 
anpplied  Metz  with  water,  ezteoded  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gone  on  the  west  side  of  the 
MoielU  to  Metz^  a  distance  of  more  than  6  French 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  citj  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  wm-k  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  MotelUf  and  1 7  in  the 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  toNancy  passes  at  Jouy  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11^  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a  town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  {Ouide  du  Voyageur^  &c.,  par  Richard 
et  E.  Hocquart)  [G.  L] 

DITONA,  afterwards  Gadurci  {Cohort),  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  11)  the  name  is  written  Aoi/^ova 
or  Ao^icoFo.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Givitas  Gadurcorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  (Clarae  Urbet 
Burdig.  v.  32),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:  — 

"  Divona  Geltarum  lingua,  Pons  addite  Divis.** 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Div  means  **  God,"  and 
von  or  on,  **  water  "  or  "  fountairu"  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cohort  called  "■  Des  Ghartreuz** 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Gadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  {Pirigvettx)^ 
Aginnum  {Agen)^  Tolosa  {TouIome\  and  Sego- 
dunum  {Rhodee)^  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cohort, 
in  the  department  of  Lot  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  m  Cohort  a  place  still  called  Lot  Codurcat, 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  thoee  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cohort 
was  a  great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a  very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar^ 
roque-det-arct  by  a  bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
wmrk^  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  PorU-du-  Gord.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally tut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  h'ned  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  oould  filter  through. 
It  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  renudns,  and  a  porUon 
of  a  doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  woric  has 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  The  theatre 
was  of  a  semicircular  form.  A  plan  of  this  theottre 
and  an  elevation  were  published  in  VAwnuMxre  de 
Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  Det  ChartrenXy  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  indosure  of  a  coavent  o£ 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divonji,  la  an 
abundant  source.  A  large  marble  altar  has  beeo 
found  at  Cahortj  with  an  inscription  which  records 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Givitas  Gadurcorum,  in 
honour  of  M.  Lucterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lncterhis 
Senedanus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  the  Ara  Augosti, 
at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodanus. 
One  Lucterius,  a  Gadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Gaesar  in  b.  a  52  {B.  G.  vii.  5,  &€.,  Tiii. 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  fiunilj. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  a  Roman  praenomen. 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  ths 
work  entitled  **  Goup  d*oeil  sur  les  monuments  his- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baroo  Ghaudruc  de  Cra- 
zannes.**  from  whose  work  there  are  Urge  extracts 
in  the  "  Guide  du  Vqyageur,  par  Richard  et  £. 
Hocquart'  [G.  L.] 

DOANAS  (6  AodtHu,  Ptol  viL  2.  §  7),  a  river 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  Irawaddg 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  finom 
Berghaus*s  map,  that  the  modern  Soiheii  bean  t^ 
name  of  Djooen  near  its  embouchure,  fitim  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  andene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  moie  likely 
that  the  Solvon  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.  §§ 
7, 1 1).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  fran 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  dear  that  the  andents  had  no 
accurate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a  degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  the 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracus  or  Gulf  of  Mttrtabcn, 
Mannert  and  Rdchard  have  both  supposed  that  they 
were  rivers  of  the  Gherscoesus  Aurea.  [V.] 

DOBETtUS  (Ad^pos,  Steph.  B,;  ^iiSopos,  Auf- 
€opoty  ^o<i€ripos\  a  Paeonian  town  or  distrk^  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Gerdne,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  vdunteers  reached  him, 
making  up  his  full  toUl.  (Thuc  il  98,  100.) 
Hierodes  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  amoog 
the  towns  of  the  Goasular  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iiu  13.  8.  §  28)  that  it  bdonged  to  the 
Aestrad,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberus  was  near 
the  modem  DogMrAn, 

The  DoBERBS  (Ad^pcf,  Doberi,  Plin.  it.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (xHL  113)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeopke,  the  country  to  the  K.  of  I&. 
Pangaeum, — these  bdng  predsdy  the  tribes  whom 
he  bid  befbre  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (v.  16).  Their  podtion  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon :  they  shared 
Mt  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians,  and 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  dde,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a  **  mutatio,**  or  place 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MEROS,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.  P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  firom  the  ktter.  {Itm. 
Hierosol'y  comp.  Tafel,  de  Via  EgnaL  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  pp.  212,  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOBU'NI  (AoSoi/yoQ,  a-people  in  Britain,  i 
iigitized  by  Vj(30QI€ 
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tiooed  bj  Ptolemy  twice:  first  (ii.  3.  §  25),  as  being 
oonterminonfl  to  the  east  with  the  Silures,  and  as 
haTing  Corinenm  (jCirenceater)  for  their  city;  next 
(ii.  3.  §  28),  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belgae, 
one  of  whose  towns  was  the  Hot  Springs  C^Bcera 
dtpfid)  =r  Bath.  This  pUces  them  in  Ghttcester- 
shire.  The  Bodnni  of  Dion  Cassias  are  generally, 
and  reasonably,  believed  to  be  the  Dobuni,  under 
another  form  (Ix.  20).  [R.  G.  L.  ] 

DOCIDAVA  (AoicrSowo,  Ptol.iii.  8.  §  6),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  which  some  hare  identified  with  Debrezin, 
and  others  with  Thoroizsho.    (Comp.  Salzer,  Gs 
achichte  Dacima,  vol.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)      [E.B.J.] 
DOCI'MIA  or  DOCIMEIUM  (Aoici'/iia,  Aoic£- 
futov  :    Eth,  Aokififvs).     Stephanas  («.  v.)   ob- 
serves that  Docimeas  is  the  correct  Ethnic  form,  bat 
Docimenos  (AoKitifif^ds^  was  the  form  in  ose.     It 
was  a  city  of  Phrygia,  where  there  were  marble 
quarries.    (Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  ^vwaSa.)     Strabo 
(p.  577)  phu»s  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a  village,  and  says  that  **  there  is  there  a 
quarry  of  Synnadic  stone,  as  the  Romans  call  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  call  it  Docimites  and  Do- 
cimaea;  the  quarry  at  first  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  stone,  bat  owing  to  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  Romans  large  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
out,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  Akbastrites,  so 
that,  though  the  transport  to  the  sea  of  such  weights 
is  troublesome,  still  both  columns  and  slabs  are 
brought  to  Rome  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty." 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)     The  word  Docimaea  (Ao- 
tctfuutw)  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  appears  to  be 
corrupt.    It  should  be  either  AoKintuoy  or  Aoxifiia. 
lA»ke  {Asia  Aiiaor^  p.  54)  supposes  that  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  on  tlie  road  from  Khoorukan  to 
Bulwudun  are  those  of  Docimia.      He  interprets 
Strabo  as  saying  that  Synnada  was  only  60  stadia 
from  Docimia;  but  Strabo  says  that  the  plain  of 
Synnada  is  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyond  it  is 
Docimia.    We  may,  however,  iiifer  that  he  supposed 
Docimia  to  be  not  fitr  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  M.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Docimia,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  Dorylaeum;  but  the  ntunber  is  certainly  errone- 
ous.    The  position  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
sitioo  of  Docimia;  but  Docimia  was  probably  at  the 
spot  where  Leake  fixes  it,  NE.  of  AJiom  Kara 
If  war.    East  of  AJiom  Kara  History  at  a  pUoe 
called  Surmenek,  Hamilton  {Researches^  Sec  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  part  of  an  inscription,  the  re- 
mainder of  whicJi  was  buried  under  ground.     The 
part  which  he  copied  contains  the  name  AoKifucou. 
At  Eski  Kara  Hissar,  which  may  be  the  ancient 
Beudos  [Beudus],  Hamilton  saw  **  numerous  blocks 
of  marble  and  columns,  some  in  the  rough,  and  others 
beautifully  worked."     He  also  says :  "  In  an  open 
Hpace  near  the  mosque  was  a  most  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
lioman  villa;  and  iu  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and 
cemetery  were  some  richly  carved  friezes  and  cor- 
nices, finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
Ionic   and  Corinthian  orders  I  had  ever  beheld." 
(Vol.  L  p.  461.)     He  obser>'es  that  they  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  the  spot, 
but  were  probably  worked  near  the  quarries  for  the 
purpose  of  easier  transport,  as  it  is  done  at  Carrara 
in  Italy.     Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  seems  certain  that  the  site  is  ascertained 
pretly  nearly. 

There  are  coins  with  the  epigraphs  At^^ios  or  Upa 
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^wkXtitos  AoKi/icwv  Maic«Soywy,  whence  it  appean 
that  it  had  received  a  Macedonian  colony,  if  the  coins 
are  genuine.  [G.  L.J 


COIN   OF  DOCIMIA. 

DOCLEA.     [DiocLKA.] 

DODECASCHOENUS  (AwSeKicrxoifoj),  a  dis- 
trict between  Egypt  and  Aetbiopia,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  (rxolvoi  or  120 
stadia  =s  18  geographical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  74  ;  Herod,  ii.  29.)  The  northern  frontier  of 
this  region  was  at  Philae,and  the  southern  at  Pscelcis 
{Dakkeh)y  the  furthest  point  at  which  any  monu- 
mental vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominion 
have  been  found.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed . 
the  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  extended  to  Hiera- 
Sycaminos,  in  lat.  22^  N.  In  tlie  Roman  era  Dode- 
caschoenus was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  principal  cities  of  Dodecaschoenus  have 
been  enumerated  under  Abotptus.       [W.  B.  D.] 

DODON.     [Dodona.] 

DODO'NA  (A»8c6n7;  sometimes  Aot^y^  Soph. 
JVach,  172:  Eth.  A»8<wyeubs),  a  town  in  Epeirus, 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellas.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  was  a  Pelasgic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodona  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  tiroes.  In  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  leading  Grecian  states,  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi ;  but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  two  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  762;  Cic.  cfo 
Div.  i.  1,  43;  Com.  Nep.  Lys.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  as 
they  have  ^ven  rise  to  considerable  discussion : 

(1)  rowtbs  y  iK  Kv^ov  ^t  ^{tu  Ktd  tUoiri  vrias' 
T^  8  *Erf^y€s  ?iruvTo,  fid^nrrdKffwi  re  Ilfpcu^ol, 
ot  "Ktpl  AvlB<irriv  liiHrx*ifJi-*poy  oUC  ^0crro 

oT  r*  &fi^'  Ifitprhy  Tirofyfiaiov  fprf  iviiiovro, 
QIL  u.  748.) 

(2)  Z9V  &va,  AofSwyaif,  ncXatrytir^,  'ni\60i  vaioty^ 
AaHAirris  fuBdwv  Zwrx^ifi*pov  ofAipl  Si  2eAAo£ 
coi  yalova*  6vo^^rai  ivim'&iroBfS  x^^^'^t^i^of. 

(//.  xvi.  233.) 

(3)  Thv  8*  ^f  Ao^vny  ^ro  fifififvai,  6<f>pa  $to7o 
^K  Bpvhs  vr^iK6ftoio  Aihs  fiov\^v  iraxoxKrai, 
Zrmrtits  yoariiou  'lOdtcns  4s  irlova  B^fiov. 

((?d  xiv.  327,  xix.  296.) 

The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona,  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhaebia  near  Mount  Olympus,  and 
the  other  in  Epeirus  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia;  that 
the  Enienes  mentioned  (No.  1)  along  with  the  Perr- 
haebi  of  the  river  Titaresius  came  from  theThessalian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeus,  afCer  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Thesproti,  was  the  place  in  Epeirus 
(No.  3).  With  respect  to  tlie  second  passage  above 
quoted  there  was  a  di£Eerence  of  opinion;  some  su^ 
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poeing  that' Achilles  prajed  to  Zeus  in  the  Thessalian 
Dodona  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  oonntry;  but 
others  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occnrs  in  connection  with  the  Thes- 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  phice  in  Epeiras. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  is.  p.  441 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aw- 
96yfi.)  There  can  be  no  donbt,  that  the  first-quoted 
passage  in  Homer  refers  to  a  Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeims,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
see  fipom  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  allied  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a  colony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B. ».  v. 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  '*  men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,**  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  (*EAAoirfij),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  **  in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,**  adding  that  Uie  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course, — a  necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  thb  district,  which  "  was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.**  (Aristot  Meteor,  i.  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  ha<J 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
DeuoEdion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  EisL  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  farther  back 
mto  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod.  iL  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (<^riy6s,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  {ycubu  8*  iy  irvBiihfi  ^ntyov,  Hes.  ap 
Soph.  Trach.  1 167 ;  Aut^vriy  ^njySy  T6,  UtXcurywy 
apoMOVy  ^Kcv,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  oomp. 
MOller,  Archaol.  §  52,  2).  The  god  xBvealed  his 
wiU  fiom  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  inteq>ret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  327, 
zix.  296 ;  cJ  irpocHiyopoi  Spvey,  Aesch.  Prom.  832 ; 
iro\uy\tiff<rov  Spv6s,  Soph.  Trach.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  IlcXcfaScf  or  n^Xoicu,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  found 
the  oracle:  — 

&s  r^y  raXaihy  ^ijyhy  ait^ri<rcu  irort 
A«8fitfr<  Staawv  iK  rcXcieOwv  K<f>fi, 

(Soph.  Track.  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
Fragm.  2;  Pans.  x.  12.  §  10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  the  worship  of  Diooe  was 
connected  with  that  of  2^eas  at  Dodona;  and  the 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  oontinoed  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  noale  priests.  (Stiab.  iz.  p. 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  diicfly 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  Aetoliaas, 
Acamanians,  and  Epeirots  (Pans.  viii.  2 1.  §  2) ;  bat, 
as  we  have  ahready  remarked,  it  continued  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Croesus 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a  Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Th^Mt 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Fraffm.  p.  571,  ed.  BSckh; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  Prom.  829,  seq.;  Soph.  Track,  1 164,  seq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Ammoa 
(Cic.  de  JHv.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  not 
unfrequently  to  have  consulted  the  <nacle,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  sospidoa  of  the 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Dodo- 
naean god  to  found  a  colony  in  Sicily  (Paos.  viiL  1 1. 
§12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracles  from  Do- 
dona (de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436,  m  Mid.  p.  531,  ed 
Reiske) ;  and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  .to  Dodona  for  advice  {de  VecL  6.  §  2).  Under 
the  Molossian  kings,  who  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeims,  Dodona  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Moks- 
sian  kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  garland  of  oak. 

In  B.  a  219,  Dodona  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered*  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  nndff 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  razed  to  the  groctnd 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Strabo,  in 
describing  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeims 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  almost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  recoverod, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  oak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller*s  notice.  (Pans, 
i.  17.  §  6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  of  Do> 
dona  as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  next  to  the 
kuyos  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Pans.  viiL  23.  §  5.) 
The  town  omtinued  to  exist  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  occur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils:  according  to  Leake,  the  latest  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hierodes 
in  the  sixth  centuiy  (p.  651,  ed.  WesseL). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  description 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybins,  in 
his  account  of  its  destraction  by  the  Aetoliana  in 
B.  c.  2 19.  He  says  that  when  Dciimachns  '*  arrived 
at  the  Up6v  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatory  offer- 
ings, and  razed  the  sacred  house  to  its  foundatioaa.'' 
{napay9y6fi9yos  8i  irphs  rd  mpH  AotB^yrjy  i*p6^, 
rds  TC  o'TO&f  4y4wpriae^  xai  iroAA&  r«y  &radi|funwr 
8i#^»0ffipc,  KariffKCB^f  8c  koI  t^k  itpiof  ourlcu^,  PoL 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  wc/>l  AolSaJny*'  we  may 
conclnde  that  the  Uf>6y  was  not  witliin  the  waUs  oif 
Dodona.  It  appeara  to  have  occupied  a  consideiable 
space,  and  to  have  contained  sevcnil  other  buildmgs 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  tbe 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Demon 
that  the  temple  was  sorrpupded  witktx^pods  bearing 
iigitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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caldrons,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  closelj  to- 
gether,  that  when  one  was  struck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  alL  (Steph.  B.  «.v.  AopSoin};  Schol.  cui 
Horn.  IL  zTi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  bj  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  z.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodona  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  a  brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a  boy  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  whip, 
dedicated  by  the  Corcyraeans :  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Corcyraean  whip. 
(Polemon,  (jq>,  Steph.  B.  s,  v.  AaiSe^rr) ;  Suid.  s.  v 
Au^tavtuov  xoAkc^*";  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god ;  and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  ovKirt. 
Xi€ns  /iovTc^cTot  (^Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c).  Bespecting 
the  way  iu  which  the  oracles  were  given,  there  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  (^  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Servius  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a  fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  (jad  Virg.  Aen.  iil  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lots.  (Gic.  de 
Div.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered;  and 
DO  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  Jodtmina 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  tiie  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  Kastritza  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  lodnnina  are  those  of  the  ancient  dty.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  lodnnina,  and 
has  examined  the  extoisive  remains  at  KastriieUf 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com> 
manding  position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
during  a  l<nag  succession  of  ages.  **  The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a  secondary 
indosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit.  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a  casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A  monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclosure,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
but  although  built  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a  single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site."    (Leake.) 

Oor  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Leake  in  &vour  of  placing  Dj- 
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dona  at  Kastritza,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  .328)  places  it 
in  the  some  district,  but  observes  diat  it  was  called 
a  Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragic  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodooik 
on  the  Molossian  pliun  {Prom.  829): — 

iwfl  yiip  ^AOcs  wphs  MoXoaffb,  8chr«8a, 
r^v  alirvvwr6v  t*  iift/pX  AotfMnjy,  Xva 
luatrua  ^k6s  t*  i(rrl  Btirwponov  Atos, 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  the 
district  of  lodnnwa.  Pindar  describes  Epeirus  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  fipom  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  {Nem.  iv.  81);  frt>m  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus. 
Thut  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindns,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nuinner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains (^i^.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  ouif^utos 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  {Protn.  830), 
and  fnm  that  <k  SvcrxcZ/iipos  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(IL  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  (I.  c) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  "  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeirus)  **  (€«s  rohs  iy»  rSirovs  rrjs  'Hir«ipou), 
which  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeirus, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to-(ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soplk  Track.  1167  ;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  dbtrict  called  Hellopia,  "  a  country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  ^md  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;" — a  description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  /odimtna,  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomajius  or  Tmarus  (tS- 
napos,  Tfidpos)f  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  Tomuri  (Jofiovpotj  Strah. 
vii.  p.  328 ;  CalUm.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  52 ;  Steph.  B. 
8.  V.  T6fjMpos ,  Hesych.  s,  v.  TyuApuis ;  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  ad  Od,  xvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
R,).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a  hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Mitzik^Uj  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  lodnnina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Tomarokhdria,  or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Dhryako^  which  is 
a  continuation  of  MiUdkeU. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  lodn- 
nina is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  negative  evidence  is  not 
sufSdent  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  espedally  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
b  in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apollodorus  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple^/).  Strab.|ViL 
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p.  328).  The  luke  of  lodnnina  was  known  in  an« 
tiqnity  by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (TlafiBwris  Xl/ii^), 
which  was  placed  in  Molossis.  (Eustath.  wi  ffowL 
Od.  iU.  189.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probably  outside  the  dty.  L^e  sapposes 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsnla  now  occupied 
by  the  citadel  of  lo&nmnc^  bat  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  \v,  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting  the  oracle, 
see  Conies,  De  Orcbculo  DodcmaeOy  Groningen,  1826 ; 
Lassaulx,  Dtu  Pelasgische  Orakel  des  Zeus  eu  Do- 
dona,  Wttrzburg,  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  dot  Tau- 
benorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840 ;  Preller,  in 
Panly*s  Reai-EnclopSdiey  art.  Dodona;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  dor  goiUidienaUichen  Alter tL  der  Grie- 
ehen,  §  39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanos  B.  («.  v. 
Aoicanos  ircSlov)  places  it  in  Phrygia:  the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  sitnation  of  the  plain  is 
imknown. 

Apollonins  Bhodins  (ii.  370,  &c  989,  &c.)  places 
a  l^oidifTiop  mZioy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermod«n 
in  Pontus,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.     [G.  L.] 

DOXICUE  (Ao\txv)i  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situi^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Doliche,  with  the  two  neighbouriSig  towns  of  Asorus 
and  Pythium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  village  of  Duklisiaj "  where  in  a  mined 
church  are  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2  fieet 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squared  blocks.** 
(Polyb.  zzviii.  11;  Liv.  xliL  53,  zliv.  2;  PtoL  iii. 
13.  §  42 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  {AoKixn^AoXtxUrrri: 
Eth.  Ao\txf6s,  AoXixltrrris).  Stephanus  B.  (*.  v.) 
describes  Doliche  as  an  isb&nd  close  to  the  Lycian 
coast,  on  the  authority  ot  Callimachus;  and  ho  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Periplw  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichlste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  8).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolenly  name  it  Doli- 
chiste.  Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a  long  island,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kakava,  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lyda,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spacious  bay  also  named 
Kakava,  The  island  is  a  "  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  d  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  had  therefore  a  tank  hoUoweid  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stucco.**  (Beaufort,  Karamania^ 
p.  21.)  Leake  (AM%a  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
'*  ruins  of  a  laige  city,  with  a  noble  theatre,  at  K&- 
kava,  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky 
islands.**  But  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  and  Beau- 
fort observes  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
Kakava.*'  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLrONIS(AoX»oWsi  Eth.  AoXiovts).  Stepha- 
nus B.  («.  V.  Ao\lop€s^  describes  the  Doliones  as  the 
*'  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus/*  and  he  adds  that  Uecataeus 
called  them  Dolieis:  they  were  also  called  DoUonii. 

The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  about 
Cyzicns  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepus  to  the 
Khyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dasctlium.] 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliones  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Cyziceni  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  linrJts  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Mytfiaat,  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  of  the  Do-  ! 


DORA. 

liones,  those  about  Cyzicus;  and  we  cannot  do  men 
than  he  did.  Apollonins  Rhodius  (Arg.  L  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  be 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainhmd ;  and  here,  hfi 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.     [G.  L.] 

DOLOME'NE  {AoKoniini,  Strab.  xvL  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Assyria, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh).  [V.] 

DOLONCAE,  DOLONCl  (A<{Ao7icoi),  aThradan 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph.  B. 
8.  V. ;  Eustath.  ad  DUmya.  Per.  323.)         [L.  S.] 

DO'LOPKS,  DOLOPLA..     [Thessalia.] 

DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Da- 

MAMETIS.       [PaPHLAOONIA.]  [G.  L.] 

DOMERUS.     [DoBEKus.] 

DOMETI'OPOLIS  (Ao/xerio^oXif  :  Eth,  A» 
fUTioKoXiTJiiy,  is  described  by  Stephanus  (a. «.)  aa 
a  city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dometio. 
polis  a  dty  of  Cilida  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

DCNACON  {AovaK^),  a  village  in  the  territoiy 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Narciasus 
rises.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  after  noticing 
the  river  Olmius,  and  before  describing  Crenais  and 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Donacon  near  ahamlet  called 
TaieaA,  at  a  spot  "where  there  is  a  copious  fbuotain 
surrotmded  by  a  modem  enclosure,  of  which  the 
materials  are  andent  squared  blocks:  in  the  com- 
6elds  above  are  many  renuuns  of  former  habHatioos.* 
(Pans.  ix.  31.  §  7 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  n. 
p.  601.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONT'SA  (A6yu<ra;  whence  oome 
the  coiTupt  forms  Aovowria,  Steph.  B.  «.v  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion/tfe.  Per,  530;  Dionysia,  Mel.  iL  7).  a  small 
island  near  Kaxos,  said  by  Stephanus  to  have  been 
the  island  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  from 
Naxos,  when  pursued  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding Donusa,  tjbe  name  of  the  isUnd,  with  Dio- 
n3rsus,  the  name  of  the  god.  Stephanus  also  states, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  tha 
island  belonged  to  Rhodes.  Virgil  (^Aen.  iiL  125) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  "viridis,**  whidi 
Servius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 
under  the  Roman  empire.    (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (r^  A<l»pa),  a  maritime  town  of  Paleatiiie, 
locally  ntuated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasateh,  oo 
tliis  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  poesesdon  of  the  dd 
Canaanitish  inhabitanta.  (Judges,  i.  27.)  Scylax 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Dobus,  says  that  it  was  a  dty 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by^ 
Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  Tantura.  It  was  a  dty  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmd.  (Joseph.  Vil.  §  8; 
c  Apion.  iL  9.)  It  was  a  strong  fortress  when 
Tryphon  held  it  against  Antiochus  Pius  {AnL  xiiL- 
7.  §  2).  Caesarea  is  placed  by  him  between  Dora 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  exposure  to 
the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  heavy  breakers 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  merchants  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St  Jerome  de> 
scribes  it  as  andently  a  most  powerful  dty,  but  a 
min  in  his  time  (JEpkaph,  Pantkut),  dtuated  9 
miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to  Ptdimais. 
(Ortowait  $,  r.j  RdatMi.^i'iifeert.  ML  788— 741.) 
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"  There  are  extensive  rains  here,  but  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest."  (Irbj  and  Mangles,  Travelty 
p.  190.)  [G.  WJ 

DORA  FLUMEN.    [Daroomenbs.] 

DORA'GIUM  (Aotfpojcby),  a  town  of  dyriccun, 
which  Uierooles  calls  the  metrt^Iis  cf  the  "  Pro- 
vincia  Praevalitana," — a  Utk  wliich  rightly  belongs 
to  Soodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present DocLEA  or  DiociJtA.  [£.  B.  J.} 

DORES.     [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.    [Dara.] 

DO'RIAS.    [Doanas.] 

DORIEIUM  (Aopiftoy:  Eik  Aepic^s).  Steph.  B. 
(s.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Phiygia.  He  has  also 
Darieinm  («.  v.  Aapi€toy\  a  city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(▼.  27)  has  also  a  Doron,or  Doric,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Tracheia.  [G.  L.] 

DORIS  (ri  Aotpls:  £th,  Aw/mc^t,  pi.  Auptijs, 
AwpicZr ;  Dores,  Dorienses),  a  small  nu)untainou8 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies 
between  Mounts  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  consists  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (iKi^oj),  a  tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  AposioUd.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Ce{)hissu8,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Dryroaea, 
Tithronium,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phods.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viii.  3t)  as  lying  between  Malis  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
vrith  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Apostolid  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
ibrming  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  namely,  Erineus, 
BoiuM,  Cytinium,  and  Pindus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
427.)  Erineus,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorium.  (Aesch.  da  Fals. 
J^{/.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  places  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
dcHcribes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (ix.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Pyth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Doric  towns, 
Krineus,  Cytinium,  Boium,  Lilaeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryope.  Lilaeum  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  country  once  inliabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-ooast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylax,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  At/jui^pi^is. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecataeus  mentioned  Am- 
phanae,  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
B.  #.  V,  'Afi^Ku.)  Livy  (xxvii.  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Tithronium  andDrymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians:  at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  the  Dorian  town  of  Cytinium.     [Cr- 

TINIUM.] 

Doris  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  called  D17- 
opifl  from  its  earlier  inhabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
ilalians.    (Herod.  L  56,  yiil3 1,43.)    [Dryopks.] 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  tas|he  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31);  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phocians  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  L  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorus  settled  at  once  in  the  country  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  vHi.  p.  383;  Conon, 
c  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(L  56)  *^  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  ^strict  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeians, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race.'* 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  scholars  have  done.  In  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  qalllng  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  hbtorical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
gre&ter  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  from  Naupactus  to  tlie 
conquest  b  in  accordance  with  tlie  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  northern  shore  of  the 
gnlf. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heracleidae,  is  related  elsewhere. 
{IHcL  of  Biogr.  art  Ueracl^dae,')  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Megara,  whose  territory  extended 
north  oi  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phlius  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula  was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidaurus,  Troezcn, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  A^na  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Messenia,  both  mled  by  Dorians :  the  river  Neda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achae:m 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (Ocf. 
xix.  177.)    The  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a  coo- 
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▼indn^  ptoof  that  the  Dotkn  eoaqMst  of  Pelopoo- 
nesttB  miut  have  takco  pboeMiMqiiait  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  eoooeqiieoll j  aniot  be  MwigDed  to  a 
nnidi  later  date  than  the  eae  vsoally  attribvted  to  it 

From  the  Pdoponneaoi  the  I>oriaaa  apread  over 
rarioof  parti  of  the  Aegaean  aid  ito  ooanected  aeas. 
Doric  eolooiiB  were  faamkd  m  mjthieal  timea  in  the 
ialanda  of  Ciete,  Melos,  Thera,  Bhodea,  and  Cos. 
AboQt  the  nme  time  thej  branded  upon  the  coati  of 
Caria  thetoimeof  CttidiisaBdHalieaniaaBiis:  theoe 
two  towni,  tofether  with  Coe  and  the  three  Rhodian 
towna  of  Lindna,  laJjaos,  and  Camuma,  formed  a 
confederation  vusoMXij  called  the  Doric  Hezapolie. 
The  memben  of  this  bezapohs  were  aocoatomed  to 
celebrate  a  feetiral,  with  games,  on  the  Triopiao 
promontoij  near  Cnidos,  in  honoor  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  ganws  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victon  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicaniasstts  waa  stnick  out 
of  the  leagDe»  because  one  of  her  ekizena  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  boose  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapoha  Urns  became  a  pentapolis. 
(Uerod.  L  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  are 
enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  theoL  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  citj 
of  the  Dorians,  coloniMd  Corejra,  and  pknted  sereral 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambrada,  Anactorinm,  Leucas,  and  ApoUooia  were 
the  most  important  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a  Doric  colony,  being  founded  bj  the  Corcy- 
raeans.  In  SicOj  we  find  sereral  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara,  by  Megara;  Gek,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans;  £mcle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Gela ;  and  Sdinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
southern  Italy  there  waa  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  founded  by  the  Laoednemomana.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities: — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidioe,  founded  by 
Corinth ;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  histoiy  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  hnportanoe. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod, viii.  31 )  Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  !4MM^daemonianH, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Tbnc  t  107,  iiL  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  that  it  waa  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  a.  13 ;  comp.  Mttller, 
Doriaoiy  book  i.  c  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  "Caria  mediae  Doridi 
circomfunditur  ad  mare  utreque  hitere  ambiens," 
by  which  he  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  }aj 
Caria  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  Leuco^ilis,  Hamaxitus,  &c  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Cbra- 
MRions.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc* 
copied  1^  the  Dorians,  which  Thncydides  (iL  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  bat  of  the 
people:  **  Doriana,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Pto> 
lemy  (v.  2)  makes  Dotis  a  division  of  his  Asia,  and 
pUoca  in  it  Halicamassos,  Ceramns,  and  Cniuns.  j 
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The  term  Doris,  appHed  to  a  part  of  A^dosanot 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [6.  L.] 

bORISCUS  (Aep(rMf),  a  coast  town  of  Thrace^ 
in  a  pfaun  west  of  the  river  Hebras,  which  is  hence 
called  the  plain  of  Doriaens  (Aopfowvf  wfSZer). 
During  the  expe£tico  of  Darius  the  phee  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians;  and  in  this  plain  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencii^  hie  mardi 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  livy  it  appeare  to 
faftve  been  only  a  fort — rnrfi'ff—  (&rod.  v.  98;  riL 
25,  59, 105;  Stepb.  B.  a.  v. ;  Liv.  xxxL  16;  Plin.  ir. 
18;  Pomp.  MeL  iL  2).  The  nsigfabourfaood  of  Do- 
riscns  is  now  caQed  the  phun  of  RomigiL    [L.  S.] 

DCRIUM  (AtJfM>r),  a  town  of  Mesaenia,  cele- 
brated in  Homer  as  thie  phoe  where  the  bard  Tha- 
myris  waa  smitten  with  Mindneas,  becanse  he  boasted 
iSaaX  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Horn. 
TL  il  599.)  Strahp  says  that  some  persona  said 
Dorium  was  a  mountain,  and  othere  a  plain;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  ahhoogh 
some  identified  it  with  a  pfaux  called  Ohuris  COXam- 
pif)  or  Ohua  fOXovipa),  in  the  district  of  MeBsesiia 
named  AukxL  (Strab.  riiL  p.  350.)  Pausaniaa,  how- 
ever,  pUces  the  ruins  of  Doriimi  on  the  road  from 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  After  leaving  Andanta,  he 
first  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  crossing  the  rivere 
Electra  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of  . 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  DoriuuL  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  7.) 
The  plam  of  ^a/Mfid  appean  to  be  the  district  of  the 
Homeric  Doriimi.  (Leake,  Mcretk,  voL  L  p.  484; 
Curtius,  Peloponmetotf  vol.  ii  p.  154.) 

DOR(ySTOLUM.    [Dcbosiobcm.] 

DCXRTICUM  (^tnut6r%  a  town  of  Moan, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  river 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modem  Dea^ 
near  Biases.  (PtoL  iiL  9.  §  4;  Pfwop.  De  Atdif* 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  Clorticu$n.)  [L.  &] 

DORUS.    [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM  (^opiXatoy.  Etk.  AopiAoc^, 
Dorylensb),  a  town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.  («.  r.) 
names  it  Dorylaeinm  (Ao*puA^ior),  and  obserres 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Doiyhiearo.  Strabo  (p. 
576)  also  calls  it  Dorybeum.  Meineke  (ed.  Stepb. 
B.  a.  r.  Aopi/Axtcior)  has  a  note  on  the  orthography 
of  the  w(nxl  and  the  passage  of  Eostathius  {ad 
Dionjft.  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  as 
it  stands,  makes  also  a  form  Aop^AAcior,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2%  who  men- 
tions it  as  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Magna  in  his  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectures  the  Demosthenes  whom 
Stephanus  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  nsad 
the  form  DoryUieum  to  suit  his  metre.  The  Latin 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Dorylaeum,  Doylanm,  or 
Doryleum  ;  doubtful  which.  The  cuins,  which  sre 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  qagraph  Aspv- 
Aacc»v.  Dorybwum  is  EsHskekr  (Leake,  Ama 
Mmort  pi  18),  which  "is  traversed  by  a  small  stream, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Pmrttky  or 
ancient  Thymbres:  this  river  rises  to  the  south  of 
KutdjfOy  passes  by  that  city,  and  joins  the  San- 
guivm,  a  four  honra  to  the  north-east  of  Eiki- 
'  ikr."*  The  hot  baths  of  J5:*l»-<AeAr  are  mentiooed 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (iL  p.  48).  There  were 
ancient  roads  from  Dorykenm  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Apameia  Cibotus,  to  Laodioeia  Combuata  and  loo- 
nium,  to  Germa,  and  to  Peasmns:  ^'a  ooincidenGe 
which  (their  remote  extremitiea  being  neariy  certain) 
will  Dot  apply  to  any  point  \»>^  EtH-^kdh^f  or  kvm 
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place  in  its  immediate  neiglibouriiood.''  (Lea^) 
Dorylaenm  is  in  an  exteosiTe  plain.  The  renuuns  dT 
antiqnitj  do  not  appear  to  be  of  anj  note. 

The  origin  of  Doiylaeam  is  not  known.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  wan  of  Ljsimachns  and  Anti- 
gonns  (Diod.  zx.  108),  whence  we  may  oondade 
that  the  ^aoe  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysimachns  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorylaietim, 
*^  which  place  had  abaodance  of  com  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a  riTer  flowing  by  it"  The  Doiylenses 
were  amon^  those  who  joined  in  the  proeecatian 
against  L.  Flaccns,  who  was  yraetor  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (B.a  63),  and  who  was  aocnsed  of  makd- 
mioistration.  Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dorylenses  "pastores  "  {proFUux.  c  17),  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  aboat 
Dorylaeum  then  as  there  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dory  beam  and  its  position  show  that  it  most  always 
ha,ye  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ;  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
nndcr  the  Greek  em|nre.  [G.  L.} 

DO'SARON  (Au<rapotv\  a  rirer  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Snus  Gangeticus  at  141^ 
long.,  and  17^  4'  lat  (PtoL  ti.  1);  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Maha-NadL  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Geographic  iktAnciens,  toI.  ill  pp.  215,  S16, 255, 
812.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOTHAN  (AoOaf(/i),  a  town  of  Palestine.  men< 
tioned  in  the  faistoiy  of  Joseph  (^Gm,  zxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Rlisha  (2  Ktags^  ti.  13).  From  the  former 
notice  it  appears  to  haTe  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
and  it  is  clear,  from  rii.  4^  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  thfe,  Eusebius  pbces 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (SOaste) 
{Onomatt.  «.  p.\  where  a  Tillage  of  the  name  Doidn 
still  exists,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road, 
south-west  of  Jemn.  (Scholtz,  in  Villiams,  Hobn 
Ciiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

DCTIUM,  town.    [Donua  Campus.] 

DCTIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  Atbrtm^  w(Sior\  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  PelasgioUs  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Ossa,  along  the  westora  side  of  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aentanes.  (Strab.  L  p.  ftl,  ix.  p^  442 ;  Pint.  Quaest, 
Graee,  13.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  '*  twin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  pkun  opposite  to  thf  vine-bearing  Amyrus/* 
saki  to  have  been  the  dwelling-pUce  of  Coronis, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  ApoUo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  ha4  favoured  Ischys,  son  oC 
Eilatns.  (Hesiod,  op.  Strab.  ix.  p.  442,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
comp.  Hom.  Hymn,  xv.;  Gallim.  Hynm,  in  Ctr.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  doable  hiU  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a  plain,  aboat  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a  ridge  :  between 
them  is  a  village  called  PetrOy  from  which  the  LiU 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  thie 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lacerkia  (Ao- 
Kip^uL,  Pind.  Pylk.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  AAtiw  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Norikem 
Greece,  vol  iv.  pp.  420, 447, 451.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
falling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senus 
(6;4amM»)aiidtheIcmas(£eMikire).   This  makes 
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it,  in  an  probability,  &e  river  which  fidls  into 
DmghBmf,  [R.G.L.] 

DBABESCUS  {LpaSritncot,  Thncy.  i.  100,  iv. 
102;  Strab.  viL  p.  331;  Steph.  B.),  a  place  where 
the  Athenian  cokmists  of  Ampbipolis  were  defeated 
by  the  Thradan  Edom.  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
(Darmvescus)  it  is  marked  12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of 
Philippi,  a  situation  which  corresponds  with  the 
pbdn  of  Lkrianm.  The  plain  of  Drabescns  is  con- 
cealed from  Ampbipolis  by  the  meeting  of  the  kmer 
heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those  whidi  enclose  the 
plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this  strait  the  'Anghuta 
makes  its  way  to  the  hJce;  and  thus  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  the  Stiymonic  plain  and 
that  which  contains  Drabescus  and  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Nowthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRACO  (ApcU-o»y\  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  runs  from  the  high  -land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Kicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Dil,  and  near  Hefcnopolis  (JErsek). 
The  Draco  is  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  course, 
which  by  its  allnviam  has  formed  the  JHL  (Procop. 
d$  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  {Atia  Minor,  p. 
10): — "  In  riding  from  the  VU  to  Kizdenoeut  (on 
the  road  to  Kicaea,  IsnUc),  I  remarked  that  vre 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopins  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draca"  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MON&  [TMOLU8.J 
DRAHOinJS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
TVotm,  which  flows  into  the  fiioselU  {Mosel)  at 
Neumage»,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Neumagen  is 
in  the  circle  of  Trier^  The  Drahonus  is  mentioned 
by  Ausonins  : — 

^  Praetereo  exilcm  Lesnram  tenuemqne  Drahonnm.*' 
(M,  X.  Mosella,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Af)«r)7«onJ,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vl  19.  §  1 ;  A^^tyTn,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apa77iio),  Diod.  xvii81,xviii.  3;  Drangiana, 
Amm.  Marc  xsii.  6),  a  district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Sejesian  or  Seistan,  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aj4a,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
OB  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Dranoab  (Apdyycu, 
ArriM,  Anab,  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721, 723, 724; 
Plin.  vL  23.  s.  25),  or  Zaranoae  (Plin.  {.  c;  Za- 
paryoi,  Arrian,  vL  17;  ZapaeyyoMi,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  Hapdyycu,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
AopfiySeu,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bnmoaf  {Comment,  sur  le  Jaqna,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zainafo,  a  Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarak,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  AriauM,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
gannenis,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
eent  provinces  under  one  satrap.  At  first  Menon  is 
Boentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquerKl  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria.  (Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  lemoved 
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totbesfttnpyof  BactriaandSogdlana.  (Diod.xTiu. 
39.)  The  district  was  moantainons  towaids  the 
eastern  or  Arachosian  side,  but  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sandy  plain^  analogous  to  the  adjoining  coontrjr 
of  Gannania  or  Kirnum,  Its  chief,  indeed  onlj, 
rivers  were  the  Erymandnis  or  Etynuindms,  Eryman- 
thns  (qow  £lmend)i  and  Phamoootis  (now  Ferrah- 
Rud),  It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it,  Aria  La- 
CMA^ZaraK).  [AriaLacus.]  B^des  the  Drangae, 
some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana : 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  occupied  a  town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  soQthem  end  of  the  hind  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
Eaeigetae  (probably  a  section  of  the  kst-namod 
tribe),  who  possessed  a  temtory  called  Tatacenc  and 
Batrii.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prc^hthasia  (perhaps  the 
modem  Furrah;  Wilson,  Ariaxuif  p.  154).  The 
actual  capital  of  S^tan  is  Dushakf  probably  the 
Zatang  k  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana. In  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
histun  the  country  is  called  Zcuaka,  (Bawlinson, 
Mem.  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAU'DAGUM,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nestae,  which  was  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  a  169.  (Liv.  xhii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied  with  Dardd*  near  ElhasSat,  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRAVUS,  DRAVIS  (Aptitfoy,  Aci^j:  Drau), 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rhaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  Qnichen).  It  then  flows 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributaiy,  the  Murius,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Garpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  river  Garpis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Dravus.  Strabo  (vii.  pi  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravus  as  flowing  into  the  Noorus,  a 
river  altt^ether  unknown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noams  into  the  Ister.  (Gomp.  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Jomand.  De  JReffn.  Swx,  39; 
Paul.  Diac  iL  13;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  2.)  the  current 
is  very  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  violeiUior.  [L.  S.] 

DREPANE,  DREPANUM.    [Hklknopous.] 

DRETANUM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia.  [Achaia, 
p.  13,  a.] 

DRE'PANUM  or  DRETANA  (t^  Apixayov, 
PtoL,  Diod.  xxiiL  9,  but  tA  Ap^vava,  PoL;  Steph. 
B.;  Dionys.;  Diod.  xziv,  &&,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form :  Eth.  Drepanitanns :  Tra- 
.  pani),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  with  a  promontory  and  port 
of  tho  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  The  dty  did 
not  exist  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times:  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  sickle  (8/ycwiin|), 
whence  kte  mythogrsphers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  siclde  of  Gronus  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Serv.  adAen.m,  707;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Alt. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchises,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL  707,  v.  24, 
&C. ;  Dionys.  L  52 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  IL  cc.)  But  with 
tliis  exception  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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vions  to  the  First  Punic  War:  it  probably  served  as 
a  port  to  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Eiyx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  that  place  [Ertx]  ;  but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  b.  c,  260)  the 
Garthaginian  general  Hamilcar  proceeded  to  fbrtify 
the  promcmtory  of  Drepannm,  and  founded  a  town 
there,  to  whidi  he  transferred  a  great  part  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Bxc.  H.  p. 
503;  Zonar.  viiL  11.)  Hence  the  statement  t>f 
Florus  (ii  2)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Virit  lUustr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepannm  among  tlie 
dties  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilius  Gala- 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  and  its  proximity 
to  Africa,  Drepana  became  a  place  of  great  import* 
ance,  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  cif  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  stronghdds  (rf*  tlie  Gartha- 
ginians.  In  b.  c  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baeum  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  ishmd  of 
which  that  people  retained  possession ;  and  hence  tlie 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  their 
maintenance.  (PoL  i.  41 ;  Zonar.  viiL  16.)  Daring 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  Was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbal  established 
himself  with  the  Gartliaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  P.  Clau- 
dius, and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  B.C.  249. 
(PoL  L  46,  49—51 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc  H.  p.  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  matk 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eryx,  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inliabitants  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  tUl  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.  c.  242  bedeged  by  the  Roman 
consul  Lntatius  Gatulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Garthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  its  relief, 
as  wdl  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fiUal  defeat  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  B.a  241.  (PoL  i.  59,  60;  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Zonar.  viiL  17;  Liv.  xxviiL41.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appears  nc 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
edipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  Uie  ndghbour- 
ing  Lilybaeum,  which  throughout  the  Rdman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  dty  in  this  part  of  Sidly. 
Gicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a  munidpal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  TabuU  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Ghristian  era.  (Gic  Fierr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.iiL8.  S.14;  PtoL UL 4.  §4;  /^^nt  pp.91, 
97 ;  Tab,  Peut.)  The  modem  dty  of  TVapani  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  andent  importance  of  LUybaeum, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  dty 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  strong  fortress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  tiie  mann- 
£EU^ure  and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  as  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
s.  11).  Some  vestiges  of  the  andent  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  presents;  but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
dty,  upon  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  been 
artifioially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth's  SicUgj  pp.  237 
— 241 ;  Parthey,  WandentngOi  Airek  SiaUen,  p. 
75,  Sec)  Immediatdy  off  the  harbour  of  Trapatii 
is  a  small  island  called  Colombara,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  also  as  Colom* 
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bnria  Insula.  It  is  mentionod  by  Zonaras  (viii. 
161)  under  the  name  of  IlcXfukf  vrfaos.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DRE'PANUM  (rh  Lphnyov  ixpw,  Ftol.  iv.  5. 
§  14),  a  promontoiy  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt 
forming  (me  bonndaiy  of  the  Bay  of  Hero6polis  or 
N.W.  brsnch  of  the  Bed  Sea.  There  is,  however, 
some  difierence  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  position.  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  about  lat.  28^  N.;  if  so,  Dre- 
pannm  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (JNT.  H,  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  farther  to  S.,  between 
Myos-Hormos  and  Berenice,  or  lat.  22^  N*  Drepanum, 
like  other  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appelkktioQ  from  its  semidrcular  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  the  limestone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modem 
mountain  El-Garib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
for«Und.  [W.B.D.] 

DRETANUM  (jhLphrwov  &Kpoy)fA  pronuHitory 
on  the  NVV.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
7)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  Coryoub 
PaACUM  and  Gtamum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  (iCrelo,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  AkrotSri^  but  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Dkr^pano  further  to  the  W.  (Paahley,  Trav.  vol 
i.  p.  45.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

DREPSA.     fBACTRiAifA,  p.  365,  C] 

DRE'SIA  (Aptala:  £th,  Apc<nc^s),  called  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  (s,  v.),  who  quotes  the  third 
book  of  the  Bassarica  of  Dionysins,  Bo69tiau  Apc- 
irlri¥  Tff  iced  oT  firiKoi^ea  yaiay,  Nonnus,  in  his 
Dionynacaj  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a  bnmch 
of  the  Maeander.     [Mabandbr.]  [G.  L.] 

DRICCA,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  Jornandes  {de 
Reb.  Get  34)  pkices  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Qeog. 
Rav.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRILAE  (AptXai),  '*  a  village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Trapezns,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  AnaboM."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  V.  2.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incuraion 
into  the  country  of  the  Drilae,  which  was  moun- 
tainous and  difflknilt  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
aro  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Periplug  (p.  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  DrilUe.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephantis  it  is  Drylae  (A/yvAou);  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  eopyisfiB  error.  [G.  L.J 

DRILO  (Ap(\«r,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Plin.  iiu  22; 
Theophrast.J5r.P.ix.7;  Nicand.  iVw.  607 :  Drin), 
a  river  of  Illyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
tlic  territory  of  the  Dardanii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vibius  Sequester  {Fhtn.  9 ;  C(Hnp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
OkridfMy  and  is  jomed  by  the  White  Drin  at  Schei- 
tan  Kopru;  the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  '  Letch),  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)     [E.B.  J.] 

DRINUS  (A/)«<yoy:  Drina),  a  tributary  of  the 
Savns  (&m),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and  fiills  into 
the  Dravus  a  little  to  the  west  of  Sirmiom.  (Ptol  ii. 
17.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRItJM.     [Gaboanus.] 

DROMISCUS,  an  ishuid  which  Pliny  (U.  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  be^n  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.   f  Achilleos  Dromos.] 

DRCyPICL     [Persis.] 

DRUBETIS  (Apowpnyis,  Ptol.  iu.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  station  (Petit  Tab.)  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a  NW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Drimcza.  (Ka- 
tanchsich,  Orb.  Ant  vol.  i.  p.  379.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  (6  Apowtyrfay,  6  Apou^imoj :  Du- 
rance),   Ansonins  (Id.  x.  MoseUoy  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.    Silius  Italicus  (iiL  478)  makcn 
it  masculine:  — 
"  Turbidus  hie  tnmcis  saxisque  Dmentia  laetum 

Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibns  ortus, 

Avulsas  omos  et  adesi  fragmina  montis 

Cum  sonitu  voh-ens,  fertur  latrantibus  undis,*'  &c. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Dmentia:  "  Above,  in 
certain  holbw  places,  a  great  Uke  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Druentias,  a  torrent  river, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Rhodanus;  and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  tho 
Padus,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps."  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  tiiis  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  {LaDoria 
Riparia)f  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevre  near  one  another;  one  b  the 
Durancey  and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a  larger  stream  called  La  Claire,  Tlie 
river  flows  from  Brian^on,  with  a  general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sitteron,  as  &r  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a  curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  CavaiUon  (Gabellio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a  little  bebw  Avignon,  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a  rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a  "  Praefectus  Classb  Barcariorum  Ebraduni 
Sapaudiae"  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (pp.  413, 414),  where  "  Patronus  Nautanun 
Draenticorum  et  Utridarionun "  is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  hitcr 
empire.  But  the  navigaticm  could  not  be  more  than 
a  boat  navigation,  and  for  a  short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabkllio. 

Livy  (xxl.  31)  mentions  the  Dmentia,  and  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  as  a  rapid  river.  [G.  L.] 

DRUNA  (^Drome)y  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Va- 
lence^ and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome, 
Ausonius  {Id,  x.  MoseUa,  v.  479)  mentions  tho 
Drana: — 

'*  Te  Dmna,  te  sparsis  incerta  Dmentia  ripis 
Alpinique  colenc  fluvil"  [G.  L.] 

DRUSIPARA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 
( ApoMrfirapa,  Apifhropos),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (PtoL  iiL  1 1.  §13 ;  It  Ant  230 ;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Suid.  «.  v,  Apiilirapos).  [L.  S.] 

DRYAENA  (Ap<Wa:^^.ApwaiirfTi7s).    Steph. 
B.  (s.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Cilicia,  idterwards 
called  Chrysopolis;  a^d   in  another  phice  («.r. 
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XpwF^Xis)  he  qnotes  the  Polykittor  as  his  au- 
thority. [G.  L.] 

DRYMAEA  (AfWfMloy  Pftos.;  Apdftat,  Herod.; 
Apvuioy  Steph.  B.;  DiToiiae,  Lir.),  a  frontier  town 
of  Phods,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  is  included 
in  the  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
Pau8anias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia: 
but  thb  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists, since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithrunium,  and  Ti- 
thronium  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  wonld 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
Ue  also  speaks  of  an  anctent  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drjrmaea,  containing  an  upright  statne  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nauboleb  (Novf  oAf Zr), 
which  was  derired  from  Naubolus,  an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  fother  of  Ipbitos.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  5 1 8.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  o(  Drymaea  is  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Kamdres  and 
Gltmista^  and  occupying  a  rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  **  i)ome  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly, 
gonal  kind;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  mora  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a  circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acr^ 
pi-escn'ing  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  " 
(Herod,  rui.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  11 ;  Liv. 
xxviii.  7;  Plin.  iy.  3.  s.  4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  87.) 

DRYMUS.     1.  In  Phods.    [Drymaea.] 

2.  In  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A  spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Tcletbrius, 
near  Oreus.     (Strab.  z.  p.  445.) 

DRYMUSSA.     [Clazombsae.] 

DRYNAE'METUM  {b  Apwalfuros),  a  place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Galatia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Strabo  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchs,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Dryiuwmetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
s.amo  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum,  Nemausus,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.      [G.L.] 

DRV'OPES  (ApioTts),  one  of  the  aboripnal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  abode  b  said  to 
have  been  on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Dryopis  (Apvoirf;.) 
The  Dorians  settled  in  tliat  part  of  their  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  w^hich 
was  afterwards  Called  Doris  [Doris]  ;  but  Dryopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheius.  The  luune  of  Dryopis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a  tetrapolb,  like  Doris.  (Herod.  L  56,  viii.  31 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dr7t>pes  out 
of  their  country,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the  Dorians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Diyopes  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Ai^c  penmsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  island  of  Gythnus. 
These  are  the  five  chief  pUces  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aristot.  <^  fib<u6.  viiL  p.  373; 
Paus.  iv.  34.  §  9,  seq.,  v.  1.  §  2.)  Dioaearchns  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopb  to 
tlie  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  time  from 
the  Ambraciot  golf  to  Monnt  Oeta  and  the  Sper- 
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chons.    (Mttller,  Doriam,  book  L  c.  2 ;  Giote,  BisL 
of  Greece^  voL  il  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (A/n)s),  a  town  in  Thrsce  of  uncertain  site 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  s. «.;  Snid. «.  v.)        [L.  S.] 

DUBIS  (AoOtfif :  Doubt),  a  branch  of  the  Anr 
(Sa^mey  a  river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (il  10.  §2)  and  Strabo  (p.  186); 
but  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  38)  it  is  Alduasdubis,  aoooni- 
ing  to  nuuiy  MSS.  Some  MSS.  have  Abd  or  Atkl 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  Aid.  (Schneiders 
Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  80.)  The  name  has  been  alteml 
to  Dubis  by  most  editors  of  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptoleny.  Caesar  describes  the  Al- 
duasdubis as  nearly  surrounding  Vesontio  (Beatm- 
fOf»).  A  French  writer,  mMitmied  by  D'Anvilie, 
fupposea  that  Alduasdubis  is  compounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivera,  one  of  winch  be  names  Aide, 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Dotibt  below  Mont- 
heliard.  D'Annlle  found  in  his  maps  a  stream  near 
Porentmi  named  HoUen  or  AUem.  There  is  nothinji; 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasdubis  being  shortened 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  the  Arar  (SaM)  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a  navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alpst, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jara;  for  the  Doub$  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  NE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  and 
has  a  very  irregular  oouroe  to  Poremtnd;  it  then  has 
a  general  SW.  course  past  Bemnqom  and  Dole  to  its 
junction  with  the  SaSme,  The  whole  oourae  of  the 
Doubs  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  navigated 
a  considerable  distance  above  Betanqon. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  the  position  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a  mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Segusiani,  and  also  of  the  AeduL  Ue 
should  have  written  Ligeris  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  tlie  Itine- 
rary and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  station  of 
the  **  Piaepositus  MiUtum  Tungricanorum.**  Name 
for  name,  and  place  for  place,  DubrisssjDotwr. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
built  chiefly  of  Roman  bricks.  How  fiir,  however, 
the  materiflJs  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  becu 
a  lighthouse.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DULGIBINI  (AovX^ov/iyioi),  a  German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  ((rsrm.  34.)  inhabited 
the  cotmUy  south  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivarii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  17)  they 
dwelt  further  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weatr. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
migrations  amoig  the  Germans;  and  both  statements 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  difierent  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  &] 

DULl'CHIUM.    [Eghimades.] 

DULCPOLIS  (AovA((iroXis,  A<(uA«r  v^f,  He> 
syoh.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  S[>- 
sicrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crete  (SoifL 
«.  v.),  and  was  said  to  have  o(mtained  a  tbooiiaiHl 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  s.  9.).  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  determine  the  situation  of  this  city,  which,  fipotn 
the  singidarity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tenqitinf; 
conjectures.  (H5ck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34 ;  Pashley,  Trtw,  vol  il  p.  82.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

DULCPOLIS.    [BunAasoi-J 

DUMNA,  an  ishmd  off  N^  Britain,  n 
iigitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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by  Ptolemj,  as  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcas 
and  sonth  dfthe  Orcades.  [Orcades.]  [R.G.L.} 
DUMNISSUS,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Bingiam  (^Bmgen)  to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier). 
The  Table  gires  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Binginm  to 
Dnmniasus,  and  8  from  Dumnissus  to  Belginum. 
Auaonios,  in  his  poem  on  the  Mosella  (t.  1,  &c.), 
mentions  Dumnissus.  After  crossing  the  Kara 
(Nahe),  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bmgmy  he  speaks 
of  passing  through  'forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultiTation }  and  be 
adds,— 

"  Praetereo  airentem  sitientibus  undique  terris 
DummssDm,  rignasqne  perenni  fonte  Tabemas.** 

The  route  ci  Ausonius  from  Bingen  was  through  the 
JJundaruck;  biit  the  site  of  Dumnissus  is  unknown. 
It  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Denzenj  near 
Kirschberg,  Belginum  is  supposed  to  be  Belch, 
which  in  fiact  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Durotriges.       [R.  G.  L.] 

DUKUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  §  10)  as  a  town  of  that  island. 

2.  D.  Siirus  {Aovuoy  K6\iroiy,  a  bay  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  Dim-s-ley  Bay,  near 
Wliitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [RG.L.] 

DUODEGIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitus  (Atm.  iiL  45> 
in  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  eays  that  the 
Boman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Augusto- 
dunum  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequaau,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  "  ad  Duodecimum  lapidem,"  which 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  AiUtm^  in  aa  open 
country.  Perhaps  Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodceimum  as  a  place.  D'Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Gabillonum 
(CAallon)  on  the  iStwne,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  n'as  on  a  road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augus- 
todunum,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  frem  Augustodunum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
vir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Helvetii,  b^c.  58. 

2.  Duodecimum,  Ad.     [Deckm  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  pkces  a  Duodecimum  18  firom 
Noviomagos  {Nt/mejfe»y,  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
1 2  Gallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodenwerdf  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waalj  as  the  place.      [G.L  J 

DURA  1  (TtbAowpa.  Polyb.  v.  52?Amm.  Mane. 
XX.  5,  6),  a  fovtified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  J)wr 
or  Bwxi.  (Lynch,  R,  G.  I.  voL  ix.  p.  447  j  Layaid, 
Nhieveh  and  Babylon^  p.  469.> 

2.  (AoDpa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ;  Zosim.  iii  14;  Amm. 
Ularc.  xxiiL  5)y  a  place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circtskun  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zosimus,  the  military 
monument  to  Gordian  was  eieeted.  Ammianus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordiait's  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a  few  miles  distant.  Eutropius  and 
Rufus  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  F. 
from  Circesium.  Zosimus  is  therefore,  ia  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  Lddorus  states  that  Duni  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Euuopus 
as  well  as  Dura  Nica2«oris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polybius  (v.  48)  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  same 
i^mark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
simply  r^luB  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  pUces  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

DURA'NIUS  (JDordogne),  a  hirge  river  of  Gallia, 
wMoh  joins  the  Garumna  (Garonne)^  on  the  right 
bank  below  Bordeaux.  Ausonius  {MoseUa,  v.  464) 
says  of  the  Duranius,  — 

^  Concedes  gelido  Dnrani  de  monte  volntOB 


The  Dordogne  rises  in  MotU  Dor^  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Mont  Dor  is  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Domey  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
i^es  in  various  forms;  and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (jh  Aovpdoy  Upos^j  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DURETIE.  The  Table  places  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portu  Namnetum  (Nantes)^  on  tho 
road  to  Gesocribatc  (Brett).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori- 
gmn.  [Darioriovm.]  The  distances  in  the  Tabks 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Naniet  and  Vicames  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  pkce  it  at 
Boche  Bernard^  near  the  heMi  of  the  aestuary  of  the 
Vilame.  D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herius,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  VUaine.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dur.  [G.  L.] 

DU'RIA  (Lovpias,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  commonly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  "Dmias  duas;** 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dwr 
or  Dw^  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dorm  Bakea  and  Dora  Biparia :  the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  "  Duria  Bantica.**    (Geogr.  Ruv.  iv.  36.) 

1.  The  Dora  BatteUy  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  {Great  and  Liitk  St.  Bernard), 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salas»i 
(Vol  d'Aosia),  receiving  oa  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  bu 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  importanit  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walU 
of  Augusta  Pvaetoria  (Aotiu)  and  Eporedia  (Ivrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tuuri- 
■erum.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flbwing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  fur  their 
gold-washings  [Saiasbi],  has  evidently  confounded 
It  with  the  other  river  of  the  sam^name,  where  he 
ligitizedbyGOegle 
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speaks  of  it  as  having  its  source  close  to  that  of  the 
Drnentia  {Durance),    (Strab.  iv.  pp.  203,  205.) 

2.  The  Duria  Minor  or  Dora  Riparia  rises  in  the 
Gottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Genhnre),  almost  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  Drnentia;  it  flows  by  Susa  (Se- 
gusio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Turin  (Augusta 
Taurinorum).  The  geq^pher  of  lUvenna  calls 
it  simply  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  epithet 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  httle  inferior  to  that  river.     [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'RIUS  (6  Aoiiptos  or  Aovpias^  Strab.  iil  pp.153, 
foil.,  162;  Adptos,  Appian,  Hisp.  72,  90;  A»p(ay, 
PtoL  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.  Marc.  HeracL  p.  43;  A^ios, 
Dion  Cass,  zxxvii.  52 ;  Duria,  Glaudian.  Lttud.Seren. 
72 :  Duero)^  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hispania,  rises 
in  Bl  Iduteda  {Sierra  de  Vrhion),  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flows  W.  through  the  Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
ialls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lasitania  on  the  S.  iirom  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  IL  cc, ;  Mela,  ui.  1.  §§  7, 8 ;  Plm.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (SiL  Ital.  L  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Areva,  the  PaoHJiCA. {Pisuerga)f  and  the  Astura 
{Esla) ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa).       [P.  S.] 

DUUNOMAGUS.     [Buruncus.] 

DURNOVARIA,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modem  i)orchester  (in  the  county  of 
Dorset^  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  i)orchester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a  conwum  rather  than  a  proper 
name,  as  b  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occnr> 
rcnce.  [Durobbivab.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  hare  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukdy  as 
still  standing  ''twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stones,  laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covers! 
over  with  very  strong  mortar."  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  i>om -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Dumovaria.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richborougk  (Rutupae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester.  The  prefix 
duTj  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dmor^si 
water  f  so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford,  Bridge-tmiter,  &c.  Gamden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durobrivae, 
viz.:  Durobrovaej  DurobreviSf  and  Givitas  Roibi, 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  HroJe-cea&ters=i  Ro- 
chester. In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Dwobrovae,  The 
Rochester  river  {dwr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourtli  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  evidence  in  &T0ur  of  Rochester, 
makes  the  present  notice  a  convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  Duro-levum  and  Duro-v&nmm. 
Durolevum  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinenuy,  and  here  Durovermm  is  twenty- 
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eight  miles  from  Durobrivae.  But  in  the  nest  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Uorsely  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
Durolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road. 

Now  at  X«»-ham  (on  the  river  Len)  we  have 
Roman  renuuns,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  on 
the  Len).  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Roman 
Duro-^evum,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  between  v  and  «, 
and,  Isstly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Deva  and  Detma 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-fcntim  ;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  prerious  investigators.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  Dm-cleoum  {-leavim)  on 
the  Zffi,  assuming  the  hkelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newington,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a  difiereut 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Durovemum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  {dwr)  here  is  the 
Stour.     Ptolemy's  form  is  Darvenum  (Aopoi/croy). 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Durobrivae  are 
sufficiently  abundant;  e.g.  corns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Constantius,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind ; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dover 
(Dubris)  and  Lymne  (Lemanis).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  difierent  from  the  Durobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  b  Durobrivaa,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  become  Justified  in  dealing  with  it  aa 
a  feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itinerary  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  b  the  seventh  on  the  mad  froni 
Londmium  to  Lugnvallium  {London  and  CarlisU). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  tliat  precede  it 
b  identified  in  an  absolutely  satbfactory  manner; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  b  nearly  un- 
animous. On  the  other  hand,  however,  Durobriv»e 
has,  as  the  first  station  beyond  it,  Gausennae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindnm, — Gausennae  being  almost 
certainly  Ancaster^  and  Lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a  locality  as  any  in  Britain,  =ssLmcohi.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  Lincoln^  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  M'as  Dttrolipons,  a  station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  under 
its  own.     The  fifth  Itinerary  runs: — 

*'  Itera  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallum  M.  P. 
ccccxliii.:  sic,— 

M.P. 

Caesaromago         ...      xxviii. 

Colonia    ....       xxiiii. 

Villa  Faustini       - 

Icianos     ... 

Camborico 

Duroliponte 


Durobrivas 
Causennb 
Lindo 


XXXV. 

xviii. 

XXXV. 

XXV. 
XXXV. 

XXX. 

xxvL* 


&c 


Against  Gausennae  =:^iMMMier  the  objections  are 
80  slight  as  to  nudce  the  identification  one  of  the 
second  d^ree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  running  nearly  due  ntnlh  and 
south  of  Ancaster  (i.  e.  without  juvy  wide  cctnpoas  or 
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deviation),  are  numerous;  and  where  they  occur  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rection. This  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
of  Ancaster  likely  to  have  been  Durobrivae. 

The  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Hunts  and  North- 
ampton^ at  the  spot  where  the  river  Nene  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Cbestertonj  on  the 
JIuntmgdonshiret  and  Castor ^  on  the  NorthampUm' 
shire,  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
nearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  other  kinds  in  fkvour  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
word  ca$tr(u  The  inllage  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
DoiiN-/ord ;  and  l>ovt.-man-cea8ter  is  said  to  have 
been  iJio  Saxon  name  of  it  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  numerous. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  DtnTobrivfte^  is  uncertain  and 
niiimportant  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Durobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (fbrd, 
feny,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
ccutra  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
tliat  certain  words  and  fiirms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  verml),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
re^lar.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
otheri  do  so  ahw;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tun  b  -h^; 
so  that  New-by  =  New-ton, 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  shusk;  so 
that  ^p-ton  and  /*wJber-ton=5Aipton  and  Fi^Atoft. 

The  Danish  C=the  Anglo-Saxon  cA, —  Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  Carlton. 

The  .Danish  kirk  ^  the  Anglo-Saxon  church, — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  as  Kirk-hj,  Dun-cAnrcA. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  ccutra  is  -Chester 
or  -cester  (God-man- cAecter,  Chester-Um,  Ciren- 
cester, &c.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  IS  -caster  {Tad-caster,  An-caster,  Caster- 
ion,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  pUice  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (on  the  borders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
Enghiiid, —  whil>t  Northamptonshire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  —  whilst  Caster-toTi, 
An-caster,  &c,  are  the  northern  transformations  of 
castra, — whilst  every  other  Danish  shibboleth  (sk, 
carl-,  -hjf,  &c.)  is  rife  and  conmion  as  we  advance 
towards  York, — the  moment  we  cross  the  Nene, 
and  get  into  Huntingdonshire,  Beds,  and  Cam- 
hridgeshirej  the  forms  are  Chester,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  ctistra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  Hunts  ;  so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a  boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  Chester  (ceastre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  northern 
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and  sontlicm  defences  —  for  such  the  castra  of 
Chester-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  Durobricae) 
were  —  may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hobtile 
parts  of  a  bilingual  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Gennano- Danish  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  d  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  roads,  now  eidsting,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west  On  the  east 
lie  the  fenny  tracts  of  WhitUesea,  Holme,  and  Ram- 
sey; and  on  the  west  the  Oxford- clay  tracts  of  Hunts, 
—  tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  ishind  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-maxi-chesier,  "  Durolipons,"  writes 
Horseley,  **  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
chester  or  Huntingdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a  gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godman- 
chester;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other.*'  llie  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatisfactory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -Chester,  Identifying  Cambridge 
with  Durolipons,  ho  writes  that  the  *'name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable."  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  continues:  "  Durobrivae  "  (which  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
is  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5  miles  from  Castor  on  the  Nene  to  Stilton, 
and  2 1  from  StUton  to  Cambridge,  Jlcc."  Instead  of 
this  '*  21  miles,"  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godmanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  1 8  English  miles  frxon  the  Nene.  Nevcr- 
theless,  Godmanchester,  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons, involves  the  fewest  difficulties.     [R.G.L.] 

DUROCASSES  (Z)reia).  Thb  name  appears  in 
the  Ant(mioe  Itin.  in  the  form  Durocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocado,  on  a  road  from  Medio- 
lanum  Auleroorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be* 
tween  Mediohmum  and  Durocasses,  or  25 ^  M.  P 
Dreux  is  in  the  department  of  ^tire  et  Loir,  on  tho 
Blaise,  a  branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Camntes.  If  we 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Yiducasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  name 
Durocasses  was  shortened  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUROCATALAUNUM.     [Catauiuni.] 

DUROCOBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulamium 
{St.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Deva  {Chester). 
Probably  Dunstable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORNOVIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Duro-comovium 
is  that  of  Ciren  Chester,  or  tlie  ancient  Corm-eum. 
[CoRiNEUM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
(^Jo-oester),  and  the  military  road^between  the  two 
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places  is  inoed  at  the  preseDt  time.  Where  this 
cnjsses  the  FotBt-nad^  Cirmoettor  standi,  abondant 
ill  Boman  remains  of  aJl  kinds. 

Name  for  name^  as  well  wiplaMforplaoet  Duro- 
comtmam  mm  Coriaeum,  i.  e.  i>ifro-«on»-ovlam  is 
C'orain-eDm  in  a  compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Chum;  so  that  Corm- 
eum  is  simplj  the  Chum,  and  Duro-^orn-anjun  is 
the  Churn-iraXer.  The  fact  of  the  Boman  towns 
being  sTnonymoos  with  the  rirers  on  which  thej 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Deva;  Deb- 
VESTio.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUROCOBTOBUM  (Remu),  is  mentioned  bj 
Caesar  {B,  G.  tL  44)  as  a  town  of  the  Bemi,  the 
first  Belgio  people  north  of  the  Hatnma  (Mame). 
It  afWwafds  took  the  name  of  the  peo^de,  Bemi, 
from  which  comes  the  modem  name  Bems.  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Dnricortora  (Aovpi. 
K6propa)f  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Bemi,  and 
says  that  it  **  receives  the  Boman  govemori;*'  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Boman  govemoni  of  Gallia  Lngdoneuds. 
Tiie  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  Boman  roads  which  ran  from  Doro- 
oortorum  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Bemi,  has  the  form  AovpoKSrropoVj  and  Stephanns 
B.  («.  9.)  has  AopotcirropoSf  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopoKorrdpws,  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dur  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end;  and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacum.  Cdns 
of  Durooortomm  are  given  by  Mionnet 

In  a  fragment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  ((7.  Fron- 
tonis  RtUqtdae^  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  '*et  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Dnrocorthoro,**  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a  school  at  Duro- 
cortomm,  where  rhetoric,  a  favourite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  In  Ammianus  (xv.  II)  the 
place  is  called  Bemi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secunda.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  arcfai* 
episc(^  see.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a  Boman  temple. 
Beims  is  on  a  stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Vek, 
a  branch  of  the  Aitne, 

Beims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Boman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  ^ill  a  triumphal  arch,  oonunonly  called 
''  I/Arc  de  triomphe  de  U  porte  de  Mais,"  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefii.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undeigone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavius  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  MorU^Arene^  the  form  of  whicli  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
tliat  it  was  ev^  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a  {nece  of  Bonum  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  ci  the  Boman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
arc  said  to  be  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Beimt  in  three  houses  in  the 
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Bue  du  CloUre.  Bergier,  who  wrote  on  the  Boman 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Bdms. 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Beims  is  the 
Descriptum  Hittoriqye  et  Statistique  de  la  ViUe 
d^/2ecms,  par  J.B.F.  G^maez.  [G.  L.] 

DUBOLEVUM.     [Dukobiuvae,  in  KenL] 

DUBOUPONS.  [DuKOBBiVAB,  north  cf  the 
Thamee.l 

DUBOLITUM,  in  Britam,  mentioned  m  the  ninth 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  London^  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norwich.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  S^ro^ford 
(east  of  London).  LejfUxa  or  J>y^on-stone  r=sDun»- 
lit-um.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUBCXNIA,  a  city  of  Samnium,  mentioned  aalj 
by  Livy  (z.  39),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  bjf 
the  Boman  consul  L.Papiriii8  in  B.C.  293;  andfipom 
the  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  number  of  pereons 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a  place  called  Cioiia 
Vecchioj  10  miles  N.  of  Bojano  CBoviannm),  and 
3  from  Moluet  beneath  which  flows  a  small  stieam, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Duroney  a  tributary  d  the 
Triffno  or  Trinium.  (Gahmti,  Deecr.  ddk  X>m 
SiciL  lib.  ix.  c  4;  Bomanelli,  vol  il  p.  472.)  This 
locality  was  certauily  that  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Duronia  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DUBO'NUM,  a  town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Duronum  between 
Bagacum  (Bavajf)  and  Verbinum  (  Fervins).  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Duronum  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin.,and  1 1  in  the  Table.  Both  autho- 
rities make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Verbinum.  The 
term  Duronum  indicates  a  pUu»  on  a  stream,  and  the 
phice  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itans. 
is  Estreung  la  ChaxJueSe^  or  Estrun  Cauchie,  as  D^An- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  Estrun  is  a  corruption  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Boman  names  for  a  road;  and 
Cauchie  or  Chausaee  is  a  corruption  of  the  bte 
Latin  form  "  Galceia.**  Before  reaching  Verrins, 
there  is  a  place  at  the  passage  of  tlje  river  Oue 
named  Ettr6e-a»'ponit  a  clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D*Anville  are  useful  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roods  in 
France.    (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c)  [a  L.] 

DUBO'STOBUM,  DUBO'STOLUM  (Aowp^tfr©- 
poPf  Aovp6<rro\ov  or  -os\  a  place  of  Lower  Moesia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  accoidix^  to 
Ptolemy  (ill  10.  §  10),  the  legio  prima  Jtalica  was 
stationed,  while  according  to  others,  it  was  the  bead- 
quarter  of  the  leffio  XL  Claudia.  Durostorum  is 
alsocelabratedasthebirthpkceof  Aetius.  (Jornaod. 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Ajnm.  Marc  zxviL  4;  Procopt 
De  And.  iv.  7 ;  HierocL  p.  636;  TheophyL  L  8,  vL  6; 
Itin.  Ant.  223;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUBOTBIGES,  m  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Belgae,  =s  Dor-wet- 
shire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUBOVEBNUM.     [Dubobrivae,  in  KenL] 

DUBVUS  MONS.  The  SLJnmerthal  and  tiie 
MOiuterthal,  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerhiad, 
are  separated  by  a  rocky  barrier  of  the  Jura,  in 
which  is  the  cle^  through  which  the  road  leads  from 
Biel  to  Bdle  and  Poreniruif.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a  natural  cleft  in  which 
the  Bomans  formed  their  road,  as  a  Boman  inacriptioa 
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on  tlie  rock  shows;  but  the  reading  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doabtful.  The  place  is  called  the  Pierre  Per- 
ivse  or  Pcrtuis  (Pertusa).  According  to  IVAnville 
{Notice f  &c.)f  the  inscription  conUuns  the  words  via 
uvcTA  PER  MONTEM  DVBWM ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Durvau,  According  to 
the  inscription,  a  uviR  col.  hklvbt.  snperin- 
tcnded  the  work;  the  oolonia  is  probably  Aventicam 
CAvencfte).  [G.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a  large  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  by  Curtius  (viii.  9.  §  9).  Forbigor  conjectures, 
happily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra^  as 
no  other  river  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
hare  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo(xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a  similar  description  of  a  river  cidled 
the  Oedanes  (OiScb^s),  which  Groskurd  and  others, 
without  much  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  loraanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  (Atiuii),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  link  of  the  river  Hebrus, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  13; 
Jtin,  AnU  333;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6;  Itin.  Hier.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Demae.)  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredsjik.  [L.  S.] 

DYME  (Ai$A«i},  Dymae,  Liv.  zxvii.  31 :  Eth.  Au. 
fjuuosj  also  AvfuoSf  Steph.  B.  t.  v.,  Dymaeus,  Cic  ad 
AU.  xvi.  1 ;  the  territory  ^  ^fuda,  Pol.  v.  17:  nr. 
Karavostdst)jA  townof  Achaia,and  the  mostwesterly 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145; 
l*oI.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  accordmg  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Araxus,  and  according  to  Pausanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  337)  to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  onion  of 
8  villages,one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea(T<v6^); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  vilkges.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (n^cta),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (%Tpwr6s).  The  poet  Antimachns  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Caucon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Caucones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
gonus,  B.  c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  This  city  had 
tlic  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inliabitants  of  Olenus,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [Olenus.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  i 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  Eleans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Paus.  L  c).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  witliout  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  here  a  large  number  of 
Cilician  pirates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed, 
voine  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
their  huids,  and    resumed    in   consequence  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665;  Appian, 
Mitkr,  96;  Phit  Poinp.  28;  Cic  ad  AU.  xvi.  1, 
**Dymaeo8  agro  pulsos  mare  infestum  habere,  nil 
mlrum.")  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Plmy  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a  colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  I  c.);  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  KaravosldsL 
(Leake,  iforeo,  voL  iL  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Teichos  (Tu- 
Xof ),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
onder  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  a  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  foUowing  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  KaUogrid.  (PoL  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  There  were  aUw  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  ci  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hecatombaeon  ('Exo- 
r6tiSauov)  and  Lakoon  (ArfTTwv),  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  property  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Langon,  b.  c 
224.     (PoL  ii.51;  Plut.  CUom,  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (A^v«arov;  Eth,  Aw««rf^),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stef^anns  (s.  v.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynchu  [G.L.] 

DYRAS  (Ai^  :  Gurgo),  a  river  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  Maora- 
neria  (the  Meks)  unite  their  streams  and  &11  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod,  vii.  198 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  \oL  ii.  pp.  11, 26.) 

DYRIS,  DYRIN.     [Atlas]. 

DYRRHA'CHIUM  (Avfipdxu»v,  Stepli.  B.;  Ptol 
iii.  13.  §  3,  viiL  12.  §  3:  Eth  Avf^dxtos,  J^vjipaxrh 
p6Sf  pyrrachinus),  a  city  on  the  coast  ai  Illyricum 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory as  Epidahkus  CEirtta^oj,  Strab.  viL  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  drcumstances  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dyrrilachium,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  ccnsidering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrfaachium 
from  the  raggedness  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii.  23 ; 
Pomp.  Mek,  il  8.  §  12.)  The  latter  word  is,  how- 
ever,  of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  ased 
by  the  poet  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Stepb.  B. «.  v.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Paus.  vi.  10.  §  2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  frxnn  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  fqunded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsuhi  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  Illyrian 
Tauhmtii,  about  627  B.a,  as  is  said  (Euseb.  Chron), 
by  the  Corcyrarans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth ;  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phaleus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Heradidae, 
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iiccording  to  the  usual  practice,  was  taken  from  the 

*  mother-city  Corinth.  (Thuc  i.  24 — 26.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  acquired  a  right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Owing  to  its  favourable  powtion  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thickly  peopled. 

The  government  was  a  close  oligarchy;  a  single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  "  Cosmopolis "  at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  tiudesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in- 
testine dissensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  "archon"  remained,  but  the  "phylarchs" 
were  replaced  by  a  senate  chosen  on  democratical 
principles.  (Arist.  Pol  ii.  4.  §  13,  iii.  11.  §  1,  iv. 
33.  §  8,  T.  1.  §  6,  V.  3.  §  4;  MUller,  Dor,  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lUyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  "  Poletos.*'  (Plut.  Quaett.  Graec.  c  29,  p.  297 ; 
Aelian,  V,H.  xiii.  16.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inknd  tribes,  but  extended  across 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Kgnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Jrucr.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
in  the  Euxine  sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamnns. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  was  occ^ioned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exilCTJgho  had  been  driven  out  by  an 

•  r  J]i<^^^  nrditinnTflTirtha  IJjiidnTTinitin  democracy,  in 
*i  t^^^'^^^skdch.  the  OaiiMhiMia  suppoPtW^i^  former.     The 

j  history  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully^vcn~by  Thu- 

cydides  (t  c),  m  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  rf  its  further  history  fill  312  B.  c., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Gku- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Kpidamnus.  (Died.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Ulyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb.  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  aftw,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Boman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Olyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Li  v.  ixix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 
At  a  later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  free  state  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiv.  1),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachium;  the  Pom 
peians  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apeus,  so  efiectually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
Uke  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  uuder  canvass.  This  led  to  a  series  of 
remarkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  delayed  in  the  face  of  oonndertible  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha- 
chium  to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
a  second  field.    (Caeuar,  D.  C.  iii.  42 — 76 ;  Appian, 
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B.  C  ii.  01 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ;  Lucan,  vL  29 — 63.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antonius  during  tlie 
hist  civil  ware  of  the  Republic,  and  was  aflerwanls 
presented  by  Augustus  to  lus  soldiere  (Dion  C&bs. 
ii.  4),  when  the  Ulyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  municipttl  law  from  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus  (CatuU.  Carm,  xxxiv.  11),  were,  if  we  may- 
believe  Plautus  (Menaeckm.  act  ii.  sc  i.  30 — 40),  sa, 
vicious  and  delwuched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  province,  Epirus  Nova  (Blarquardt,  Hantl- 
buck  der  Rom.  Alt.]^.l  15),  and  is  mentioned  by  tlio 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a  considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703;  Niccpli. 
Callist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  {Declme  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
pp.  345 — 349 ;  comp.  Le  B«au,  Bos  Empire,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyrrhachium,  when 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the  Greeks 
and  their  emperor  Alexius,  a.d.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modem  Durazzo  represents  this  place;  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  (^Atbamerij  Rumelien, 
tmd  die  OesterreichiKh  Montenegrieche.  Gransx, 
Jos.  MUller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  great 
number  of  autonomous  corns  belonging  to  this  citj, 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidamnus,  but 
always  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  more  rarely 
ATPA, —  the  type,  as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a  cow 
suckling  acalf ;  ontJie  reverse,  the  gardens  <^Alcinous. 
(Eckhel,  voL  iL  p.  165.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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DYRTA  (to  AupTo,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  wcKtcra 
Patijab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.       [V.] 

DYSOKUM  ( A^tfpov),  a  mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  kike  Prasias  and 
the  extent  tJiat  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy Bent  by  Mogabazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  uf 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  d  his  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  AmyntaS)  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strymon.  Prasias  will  then  bo  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysorum  that  part  of  the 
mountain  range  towards  Sokhd  which  separates  the 
Strymonio  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  TlieN^a- 
lonica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  .581.)  [E.  B,  J.] 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (AwrirrfKrioir :  Eth.  Awntw- 
Ti€iJs),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territory  of  Pisa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  pUin  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  of  the 
Alpheins,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  near 
the  modem  SkaplUdL  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Eua],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  ApoUonia  and  Epidamnus. 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  357;  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  4  ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.\  Curtius,  Pdopotmetoif  v>'>le>ki^Fi^} 


DYSTUS. 

DYSTUS  (A^MTTOs:  Eth.  Aitrttos :  Dhysta), 
a  town  in  Enboea  in  the  Ticinity  of  £retria,  men- 
tioned by  Theopompos.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
DhtfstOf  which  village  is  sitoated  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bufalo,  (Steph.  B.  s,  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,439.) 
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EBAL  MOKS  {tpos  TcuSaX),  a  monntain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbouring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Nablouie  [Nbapolis],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  valli^, 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrell  (p.  61):  —  **Tho'  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  tliem,  Gerizim 
tseems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  EbaL  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
sun  tliat  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful." 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  .by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  curses  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
(Z>ettt  xi.  29);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  insciibed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  (DeuL 
zxviL  4, 5;  comp.  Jotk  viii.  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variati(ni  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  thb  use,  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  NabUmae  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  Scripture  was  called  in  question  by 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a  position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  {OnomasL  t.  v.  GaboT),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  wi^  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (^Comment.  in  DeuL),  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hiUs  are 
found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  tiie  text;  and  although  the  transition  in  tlie  history 
{Joshua^  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  history  of  Jotham  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
takeably  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Shediem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  NabUnue 
[Nbapous],  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  question 
Lh  fully  discussed  by  Belaud,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  {Dissert  MisctU.  pars  i.  p.  121, 
&c)  [G.W.] 

EBELLraUM.    [Ilergetes.] 

EBLANA.  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
(Boyne)  and  Oboca,  =  DubUn,  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBOEIA.  ("E^ovpa:  Evora,  Ru.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  (Mecida)  to  Olisipo  (Lisbon). 
It  was  a  municipium,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia.  (Itin.  Ant 
pp.  418,  426;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35j.  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  8j 
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Coins  ap.  Florcz,  Med.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ;  Mion- 
net,  voL  I  p.  2,  SuppL  vol  L  p.  3;  Scstini,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  11;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  city, 
the  most  remarkable  are  tiiose  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100 
Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  302).     [P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  ('E€6paKoy),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  16),  with  whom  it  is  a  cit^ 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  menus  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Aryiwy  s  vucf4p6ptos  nuty  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  fur 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboracum 
and  Camunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion ; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
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That  Eboracum  is  York  has  never  been  doubte<l. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eo/orwic,  and  the  Norse  Jordvik, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modem  forms,  name  fur 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracum  (generally  written  Ebwracum)  in  tl:o 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a  single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  ebvracv'm,  has  been  found  within 
the  ai^ea  of  the  present  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities;  nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fall  short 
of,  rather  tlian  exceed,  tlie  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  walL  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
structures.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  the  Praetorian ;  though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modem  city  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  finom  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a  quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  indifferent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a  light  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  more  than  one  mural  tower  con  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  only. 
Fo^  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detectni. 
From  what,  however,  lias  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  "we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
and  rampart-mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without."  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  tliai  of 
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the  present  city,  bnt  as  oompored  with  ihe  wibls 
extent  of  ihe  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  parts  within  the 
walls ;  the  sabnrbs  being  considerate,  and  the  Roman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra-monU  part  of  the 
town)  being  abundant  The  chief  streets  of  tlieee 
snburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  {Tad- 
caster').  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towaids  Isurinm 
{A  Idborougky  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man* 
coniom  {Mancheater)  and  Praetorinm  {Patring- 
Um)f  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  Eboracom  scorn 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Foate,  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a  na^ 
tural  cluuinel — a  water-couno  rather  than  a  cutting 
—  retains  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
but  lis  (with  the  hjpocausts),  pavements  (tesselated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  thcj  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altaiii,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are  — 
1. 

DBO  .  BAHOra 

8BRAPI. 

TKMI»LVM  .  A80  (a  SOlo). 

LO  .  FECIT 

CL .  UIBUONY 

MIANVa  .  LEO. 

LEO  VI  .  VIC 

2. 

I  .  O  .  M 

mS  .  DBABVSQVB 

IIOSPITALIBVS  .  PE 

NATIBVSQ  .  OBGOir 

S3IRVATAM  SALVTKM 

8VAM  .  SVORVMQ. 

P  .  AEL  .  MARCIAN 

VS  .  PRAEF  .  OOII. 

ARAM  .  SAO  .  P  .  NC  .  D 


DEAR   FORTVNAB 

*  80SIA 

JVNCINA 

Q   AKTOIfl. 

I8AVRICI 

LEO  .  AVO 

4. 
OENIO   LOCI 
FBUCITBB 

5. 

K  .  VERBO  .  DIOOBNES  lilillVIR  OOL 

EBVRIOHDMQ   MoRTClVESBITVRIX 

CVBV8   HAKO   8IBI   VIWB   FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiilViK  gives  us  the  title  Sevtr,  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  militarj  officers  of 
unascertainod  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
whare  we  find  the  name  Ebvr  (ss  Eburacwn)^  the 
term  col  (»=  coloma)  attached  to  it 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fact;  viz.  the  foreign  ciiaracter  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitdims  into 
Roman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithiaic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
a  cap  and  ohlamjs,  stabbing  a  bull  The  dross,  act, 
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and  atiitiide,  along  with  certain  diarKteristks  in 
the  other  figure  of  the  groop^  appear  to  justify  this 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepolchral  inacriptiaiiB,  nnis,  Samijui 
ware  in  considerable  qnantitieB,  ftrm  the  remaandea* 
of  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiquities  of  York;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  articles  in  glass.  Fibuhie, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metallnigy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  numerous. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  throaghoat 
Britain  generally,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  usurpers, 
those  of  Carausius  are  the  more  comnnon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York  they  are  less  abundant  than  thoc« 
of  his  successor  AUectus. 

The  evidence  that  Sevenis  died  at  York  is  frran 
hb  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19X  whose  statement  is 
repeated  by  Aurelius  Victor  (iu  Caet,  20),  Kutro- 
pius  (viii.  19),  and  other  later  authorities.  Victor 
(L  c)  calls  Eboracum  a  municipium;  but  in  an 
andent  inscription  it  is  styled  a  colonia.  The  em- 
peror Constantius  also  died  at  Eboracum,  as  we 
learn  from  Eutropins  (x.  1).  The  other  accn^ 
dttcd  facts,  such  as  the  rcsidenoe  of  Papinian,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  rest  on 
no  cbssical  evidence  at  all  The  supposed  funeral 
nKMinds  of  Severus,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formationB.  (Philipp's  Ycrkghire; 
Wellbelovod's  York,)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BBREDUNUM,  EBURODUNUM  {Yverdmn). 
This  b  the  Castrum  Ebredunense  of  the  Noiitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  NeuchdUlf  in  the  canton  of  VommI  in  Switzeriand. 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enten  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  whk^h  is  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  **  in  provinda  Gallia 
Ripensi,  praefectus  clasios  Barcariomiu  Ebrudoni 
Sapandiae;"  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodnnum  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L.] 

EBRODU'NUM  CE^ptfSovMw:  j^mftrmi).  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  the  first  port  of 
the  name.  It  is  Epebrodunnm  in  Slnbo*s  text,  bnt 
Casanbon  corrected  it  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  that 
**  from  Tanffioo  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocootii  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  throngh  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles;  and  fi'om  thence 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vocontai,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cottius,  to  the  village  of  Ebrodnnum,  99." 
Ebrodnnum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  as  it  appears. 

The  positioo  of  Ebrodnnum  is  easily  determined 
by  the  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  I)  men- 
tions Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodunnm  is 
called  Kansio,  like  Caturiges  {Chorgei)^  which  was 
also  m  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Caturioes.] 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Chorgea,  and  none  aro 
mentioned  at  Embrun,  though  it  appean  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  b  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a  temple 
were  used  for  it  [G.  L.] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.  [Hebudks.] 
EBITRA  or  E'BORA.  1.  QESovpa,  *Ee6pa,  S. 
Lucar  de  Barrameda\  a  dty  and  fortress  of  the 
Turdnli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Baetas(CrtMu2a/^Mtmr),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strab. 
iil  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Cattellum  Ebora  t»  lUor^  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  11;  /<trt.  ^ni.  p.  426;  St^.  B.  «.  9.; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebcra  Gereaus,  an  inland  dty  of  ffispania 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  ndgbboorhood  of  SatUa 
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Crm.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  8.  8 ;  Inacr.  ap.  Maratori,  p. 
461^  Flores,  Etp.  &  toL  xiL  p.  390;  Ukert,  vol  ii. 
pLLp.370.) 

3.  C^^),  an  iDland  dtj  of  the  Edetani,  id 
HIspania  Tarraconensis,  SE.  of  CaeBarangusta,  m\j 
mentiooed  by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  63).  (Brietins,  Tab. 
ParaU.  toI.  L  p.  268;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  L  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a  port  of 
the  Ccltici)  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tambre. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EBURI  {EbcK)y  a  town  of  the  Lncanians,  men- 
,  tioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  15),  who  expreesly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people;  though,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silams,  it  would  seem  to  have  naturally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  Picentim.  The  nuns 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a  hill  called  the 
MorUs  d'OrOy  between  the  modem  city  of  EboU  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Silams,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  "  Patr.  Mun.  Ebur.,"  i.  e.  Pa- 
trono  BInnicipii  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  muni- 
cipal rank.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
I.R.I^.  189.)  [E.H.B.] 

EBUROBRICA  (in  the  Antonme  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BRIGA  (m  the  Table),  was  on  a  road  between  Au- 
tesiodnram  (^Atuoerre)  and  Augustobona  (Troyes). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  phice  is  St. 
Floretftmf  on  the  small  river  ulrmonce,  which  flows 
into  the  Amumqotiy  a  branch  of  the  Tonne,  The 
termination  6rK»,  brigtif  or  briva  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a  river.  D'Anville 
obser%*es  that  between  St.FhrmHn  and  Avxerre  tKe 
]»ssage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a  place  called  PonUgmf^ 
in  which  case  we  have  a  Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  fact  that  the  Celtic  term  *'  briva*  or  **  briga" 
indicates.  [6.  L.] 

EBUROBRITIUM  (^Ebora  de  Aleobata),  a  town 
of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
vol.xiv.p.l76.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAQUS.     [HBBROBfAous.] 

EBURCXNES  (%eoipwP(s,  Strab.  p.  194),  a  na- 
tion  in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
tlie  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Germani  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  c  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  TrevirL  (A  0.  iv.  6.)' 
The  position  of  the  Eburones  was  this.  On  the 
Bhine  tiie  Eburones  bordered  on  the  Mena|ni,  who 
vrere  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Eburones  was  between  the  Mosa  (Afcuu) 
and  the  RMne.  (B.  a  vi.  5  ;  v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Eburones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrusi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ;  and 
the  Condrusi  were  in  the  country  of  Liege,  [Con- 
Ducsi.]  The  Eburones  must  have  occupied  lAm- 
burg  and  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.C.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a  legion  and  a  half  during 
the  winter  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Anrunculeius  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacherously  inducing  the 
Romans  to  leave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  aU  of  them. 
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(5.  O,  ▼.  26 — 37.)  In  the  foUowing  year  Caesar 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburooes,  and  Ambiorix 
fled  before  him.  Cativokns  poisoDed  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Ebnrones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
beingwoody  and  swampy  m  parts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eburones, hi  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also, with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  the  nation. 
{B.  G,  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Eburones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  le- 
gion to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a  place 
called  Aduatuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  thb  passage 
had  been  the  fiital  quarters  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongem, 
[Aduatica.]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find. in  the  territory  of  tho 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  thwm 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  mora 
of  the  Eburones.  Theur  countiy  was  soon  occupied' 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Ebtuovices,  or  to  Ebnrodunum.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  THE  BBURONE& 

EBUROVI'CES,  a  Gallic  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Aulbrci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  LexoviL  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aalerci,  '*  qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices,  et  qui  CencHnani.**  Ptolemy  (ii  8)  makes 
the  hbKipKoi  *E6oupcuKoi  extend  from  the  Llgeris 
to  the  Sequana,  which  is  not  tme.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanmn  {Evreux),  Their  limits  corrospond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  EvreuXj  and  they  are 
north  of  the  Camutes.  [G.  L] 

E'BUSUS.    [PmrusAE.] 

ECBATANA  (ra  'EK€drapa :  the  genuine 
orthography  appears  to  be  *Ay€6rcam^  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  :  'Awo^ttrora,  Isid.  Ckar, 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson :  Ecbatana-ae,  Hicron.  Chron. 
Euseb.',  Lucil.  Satyr,  vii.),  a  celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  rood 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeus  or  2^agroe,  to 
have  built  w  palace  there,  and  to  hare  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque« 
duct  (Diod.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(I.  c),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a  pkce  at 
the  Stance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (Mt. 
Elwend^j  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  proAent  Hamaddn, 
Herodotus  tells  a  different  story  :  according  to  him, 
the  dty  was  of  kter  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  com- 
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mand  of  Deiooes,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  the 
people,  ader  tliey  had  renounced  their  former  inde- 
pendence. Herodotus  describes  with  considerable  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  thb  structure, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
only.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  &voured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a  series  of  different  colours: 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  bbick,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respectively,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
t  hey  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Rawlinson,  J.  R,  Geogr. 
Soc.  voL  X.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  dty  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
ho  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodoms,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  states  that  Arbaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  already  a  great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria ;  one  to  the 
S.  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
K.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermanshdh 
to  Hamadun ;  the  latter,  that  by  Bowandiz  and  Keli 
Shin  into  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  Kurdistdn  (Mah-Sabadan)  and  Laristdn  to  Susa. 
He  mentions  that  the  great  king  passed  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbafana  {Anab. 
iii.  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  tliat  the  Persiim 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  (Cyrop.  viii.  6.  §  22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Sti-abo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana  :  thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareios  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.  §  2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  §  4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a  place 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  wluch  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parm^io 
to  pUce  them  us  r)\v  &Kpa»  t))v  iir  EjcSaTajfots^ 
and  to  leave  there  a  force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  §  7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
B^us,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medos  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
and,  on  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacrifices  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  §  I).  At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander's  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him  ;  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Arrian  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  §  5).  In  Polybius  we  liave  a  curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  He 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  gi-uat  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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rlchnesB  of  its  land  being  remaikable  and  the 
abundance  both  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its 
cattle.  He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  was 
^tiuited  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  t1«e 
Pains  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine, — and  that  it  was 
under  the  roots  of  Mt  Orontes  (Elwmd)  in  a  rocky 
situation.  He  adds  that  there  were  no  walb  roand 
it,  but  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a  royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship, — all  the  wood 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  covered 
with  silver  and  golden  plates :  most  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antigonns 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  {Anaitis)  alone, 
preserving  some  of  these  decorations  up  to  the 
time  when  Antiochus  came  there ;  so  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was  coined  from  them. 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a  remarkable  account  of 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  *'  in  the  days  of  Arphaxad 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,**  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength  (i.  2—4).  It  has  not  been  quite  satis- 
factorily xnade  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was ;  and 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  some 
witli  Deioces.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a  icw 
verses  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebnchodonosor 
"  in  the  mountains  of  Ragau  '*  (v.  14),  which  cca-- 
resprads  with  Hcrodotus's  statement,  that  this  kii^ 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (i.  102).  The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Maccab.  i.  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Persepolis ;  in  Tobity  ii.  7,  vi.  5,  \ii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a  place  of  importance ;  and  in  Eera^ 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  "  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes."  Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Seleuddae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mention  of 
Ecbatana, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a  dty  of  some  other  name :  Pliny, 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  built 
(more  probably,  restored)  by  Seleucus  (vi.  14. 
s.  1 7) ;  adding,  a  little  further  on,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dardus  to  the  mountams  (vi.  26.  s.  29), 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  statements  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.  Curtius  speaks  of 
it  as  "  caput  Mediae,"  remarking  that  it  was  (at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  §  1);  while  Josephus 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a  Jewish  tradition, 
that  Danid  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
asserting  tliat  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Persian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  committed  to  a 
Jewish  priest  (^AnL  Jud.  x.  11.  §  7).  He  states 
Uiat  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
was  discovered.  (^AnL  Jud.  xi.  4.  §  6.)  Lastly, 
Ammianus  places  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Assyria  Pn^r), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  must  him- 
self have  marched,  when  accompanying  the  army  of 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  of  which  are, 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbatha^  which,  he  says,  rneai^ 
'*  variously   coloured  ;**  but  it   is    more    probabie 
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that  it  should  be  derived  from  *' Achmetha.** 
Herodotus  and  Gtesias  write  Agbatana.  There 
seems  little  donbt  that  the  Apobatana  of  Isidoros 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  careless 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name;  his  words  are 
corioos.  He  speaks  of  a  place  called  Adrogiananta 
or  Adrapananta,  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (rwv  iv  Bortivois),  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  "  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anwtis.**  If 
the  country  erf"  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription of  Apobatana  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Hamad&n.  (G.  Masson,  J.  R.  As.  Soc. 
xiL  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybius  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus  Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ochus  and  his  army  (2  McKcab.  i.  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  (Artax  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  &ct,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artenus  or  Diana  ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (I.  c.) 
noticed  outside  the  walls  of  Hamaddn  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  cocjectured  might, 
very  possibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  thb  name,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  there  iicre,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  tune,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  form,  may 
have  meant  "treasury,"  or  "treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  account  foi  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
Authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describei  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabriz ;  of  Mr.  Williams 
(Lt/e  of  Alex(mder)y  who  concluded  that  it  veas  at 
Isfahan  ;  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kennell,  Manuert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
and  Eer  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn ;  and  cS 
Colonel  Bawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1  mer  and  champaign  countiy  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
Hamaddn^  the  other  that  of  the  mountiun  district  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  places  at  TakfU-i-Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  Azeridfjan,  in  N.  lat  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47®  10  (J.  R,  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected ; 
but  the  last  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
neoessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  Colonel 
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RawUnson^s  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member the  ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atropatene], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529) ;  for  there  is 
good  reason  fbr  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aera  which  the  small  province  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidenoo, 
which  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  adduced  in  fitvour  of 
his  theory,  rests :  his  belief  being,  that  the  dtj  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  trae  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamad&n).  Colonel 
Bawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  rains  of  TakhUU 
Soleimdn  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
CoL  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empres,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  Tfmtir's  invasion  in  a.d.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  finom  a 
local  mler  of  KwrdUt6n,  Soleimiln  Shah  Abtih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.D.;  that,  previous  to  the  M($ghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shiz  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  against  the 
Persian  emperor  Bahrin,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact  t.  5— 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclius,  as  "  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia"  (^Chronogr.  ed.  Gear, 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  HisU  p.  338;  Taetz.  ChiL 
iii.  66;  and  Procopins,  BelL  Pert,  iL  c  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Eandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Pttd.  vL  18. 
§  4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  Orientid  authorities 
which  CoL  Rawlinson  eites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shiz,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  Rawlinson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  b  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c.  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
from  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probabfy  about 
A.D.  445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Aieerbifjin  "  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations  of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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£cb8tana,  or  sonrea^WMlled  dtj  "  (ii.  c.  84 ;  compare  also 
Stepb.  Byz.  t*  v,  Qazaca,  who  qnotes  Quadratua,  an 
Author  of  the  second  oentory,  for  the  name  of  what 
iie  calls  **  the  largest  city  in  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  if  a  hirge  Tillage*^.  Daring  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Boman 
power,  €oL  Bawlinson  proves,  as  we  think,  satisCtu}- 
Uxilj,  that  the  names  Phraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
4Bd  Gazaca  are  need  indi&rently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Oompare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plat  AtUetL;  Dion  Oass.  xlix.  25—31;  Appian, 
SiH.  Parih.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Schweigh.;  Floms,  iv. 
10;  jad  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
distnotiiB  between  them,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  ptist  Is  to  «ompare  tfke  distances  mentioned  in 
anoieot  sathera.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  Arazes  (xL  p.  623),  a 
distance  eqohraknt  to  aboat  280  English  miles; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  tibe  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Seleocas,  was  750  miles  from 
Selenoda  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently oonfoonded  Ecbatana  with  Enropos  (now 
Ver^mm)  (vL  14.  a.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Bawlinson  shows  is  perfectly  oonsiBtent  with 
the  positioQ  of  TaUU-i^^olemdn,  Colonel  Bawlinson 
demonstrates  nest,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assoming,  wha(  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Aihaoes  was  diflferent 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces,  a  oentury  hUer.  Arbaoes,  on 
the  fiiJl  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant  (Died.  ii.  3.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  stoiy  of  Seminunis,  also  recorded  by  Diodoros, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
Daring  his  reign  the  Cadnsians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with'  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsodes. 
Colonel  Bawlinson  hai^ily  suggests  that  thb  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  afSliative  epithet  fnm  his  father 
Phraortes.  (Died.  I.  e.;  Herod.  L  95—130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
Korthem  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  ''the  pas- 
tures where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Enxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapires, 
Media  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  ndiile  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign."  (Herod,  i 
c.  110.)  Colonel  Bawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  Takkl-i-Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.  It  is  dear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  pkin  below.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
Azerbifjin  which  comwponds  with  this  statement, 
except  TaJekt-iSolemdn^  and  cites  abnndaht  evi- 
deuce  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locahty.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  their  fiibess;  but  we  may  add 
tnat  from  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  0dfitt  of  the  Gieeks  (see  Hesydi.  and 
Suidas,  9. «.),  whidi  is  constantly  nised  to  denote  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  fk^batana;  of  the  Vera  of  Strabo  : 
of  the  BaUroth  (i.  e.  Vara-rdd,  river  ci  Vara)  of 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  Bajfurfiiuf — the  keeper 
of  the  Baris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Heia- 
dius  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  forticsa  of 
this  very  place.  In  condnsion,  Colond  Bawlinson 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Joeepbos 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadd  of  PeisepoUs;  that 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a  similar  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  position  of  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Carmd  (Herod,  iil  62 — 64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  was  (as 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  same 
name  (Bidi,  kurdutan,  L  p.  153),  the  castle  of 
Amadiyiih — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (L  p. 
161),  retams  the  local  name  of  Ek-badan  —  will 
bestsuitit  (See  also  Joiima2q/'£<iiioat»of»,voLiL 
p.  305 ;  and  Thirlwall,  ffitt.  of  Greece^  vol  vi. 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Hamadin  is  ably  de> 
fended.)  [V.] 

ECCOBBIGA  or  ECOBBOGIS,  as  it  appears  m 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  an  a  road  from  Ancyra 
{Angora)  to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  also  b  mentioned 
in  the  TiUtle,  on  a  road  from  Angara  to  Tavium,  but 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itineraries 
agree.  The  pboe  is  within  the  limits  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a  name  with  Uie 
Gallic  termination  briga.  [G.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  CExS^vwa),  a  maritime  town  of  Pa- 
lestine, identical  with  the  Scripture  Aghzib  (Jo$k, 
xix.  29,  'ExoC<^  LXX.),  m  the  borders  of  Asber.  Its 
rums  were  firat  identified  by  Maundrell  (a.d.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3  hours  north  of  Aen^ 
vhich  he  thus  describes:  "  We  passed  by  an  old  town 
called  Zibf  situated  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  seasideL 
This  may  probably  be  the  dd  Achzib  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  L  31.,  called  afterwarda 
Ecdippa:  for  St  Jerome  phu»s  Achzib  nine  miles 
distant  from  Ptdemais  to^x-ards  Tyre,  to  which 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  Ztb  exactly 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  pktces  out  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expd  the  Canaanitish  natrves." 
(Jbtimey,  p.  53).  The  Itinerarium  Hiereeolymitanum 
pUces  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptdemais  {Acre), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandroschene,  the  modem 
Uhtmden'ina,  [G.  W.] 

ECETRA  C^x^po^  Dionys.,  Steph.  B.:  £tk. 
*Ex*Tp€Uf6sj  Ecetranus),  an  ancient  dty  of  the 
Vdsdans,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of 
that  people  with  the  Bomans,  but  subsequently  die- 
appears  firom  history;  and  its  situation  is  whdly  on- 
certain.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Diooysias 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Saperbns,  when,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Ecetrani  and  Antiates  were  the 
only  two  Volsoan  states  whidi  agreed  to  join  the 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  under  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv.  49.)  Niebuhr,  however,  con- 
ceives this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a  mncii 
kter  period  (vd.  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  o.  495,  after 
the  capture  of  Sorasa  Pometia,  the  **  Ecetrani 
Volsd"  are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassadors  to 
Bome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  tenitory.  This  waa 
immediately  occupied  by  BomaQ  cdonista,  a  dream- 
stance  whidi  the  Auruncans  are  said  to  have  made  a 
pretext  f(ur  declaring  war  upon  Bosne  tvro  years  after- 
wards. (Lir.  ii  25 ;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  A^n,  during 
the  great  Volsdan  war,  supposed  to  have  been  eon- 
ducted  by  CorioUnus,  Ecetra  appear»as  an  unportant 
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place,  at  which  the  gaienU  congress  of  the  depntics 
from  the  Volsciaii  cities  assembled,  and  where  the 
booty  captured  at  Longnk  and  Satrictun  was  de- 
posited fbr  safety.  (Dionys.  viiL  5, 36.)  Daring  the 
subsequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volfidans  against  Rome,  Ecetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volsdan  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subsequently  aflbrded  a  pdnt  of  junction  fur  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabins  Vibulanas,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Ecetm,  tlie  territory  of  which  he 
laid  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  HL  4,  10;  Dionys.  z.  21.)  On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  Eoetra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  dty  of  the  Volsdans, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageous  situation 
(Dionys.  ic):  hence  the  Boman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Liv. 
(vL  81.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volsdan 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a  position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  dties,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebuhr's  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  VoLscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  dties  only.  (Nieb. 
vol.  iL  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  direct^  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  b.c. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  have  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny's  list 
of  the  extinct  dties  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  due  to  its  podtion  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  dted,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  fruitier  of  the  Volsdans,  towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Vdsdans  "  between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Ecetra."  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  dtuated  at  Monte  FortinOy  and  that  the 
remains  of  andent  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  liill  above  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  thoee  of  the  dtadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  phiusible.  (Abeken,  Mittd  ItaUm^  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome^  p.  110)  and  Nibby  {Dintomiy  vol.  i.  p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Civita;  and  the  pod- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Eoe- 
tra in  the  Boman  history.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAMELA  ('Ex«8<i/*«<a),  a  town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausadas  between  Medeon  and 
Ambryssus.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2.) 

ECHEXIDAE.    [Athca,  p.  325,  b.] 

ECHETLA  (*Ex€tXo:  Eth,  *Ex€TXoTUf,  Steph. 
B.),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sidly,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rus,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  b.  c  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracusan  service,  who  from 
thence  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  ito  podtion,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentnm,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Diod 
XX.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a  pbice  dtuateid  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians :  it  was  bedded  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  tlie  First  Punic  War,  These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geogi-aphers.  But 
the  above  dat«  point  to  a  situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
zello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a  place  called  Occhiala  or  OcckiUa,  about 
2  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Gran  MicheUj  and 
6  miles  E.  of  Caltagirone^  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  condderable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expresdons  of 
Diodorus  of  the  strong  podtion  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severdy  from  an  earthquake ;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  foundcNl  the  town  of  Gran  Michde,  (FazelL 
X.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amic  Lex,  Topog.  Sic.  vol  ii.  p. 
1 50 ;  Cluver.  Skil  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  CEX€^5»P0S  ScyL  p.  26;  'Ex^ 
StttpoSf  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  4),  a  small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  ritics  in  the  Crcstonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itsdf 
into  a  lagoon  close  to  the  Axius  (Herod.  viL  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  GaUiko:  Gallicum  waa 
the  name  of  a  phK»  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Thessi- 
lonica,  on  the  R<»nan  road  to  Stobi  (Peut  Tab.),  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  andent  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 489.)   [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHI'NADES  (al  'Ex^yai  »^iroi,  Hom. ;  at 
^ExivdSfs  vijaoif  Heat)d.,  Thuc,  Strab.),  a  group  of 
numerous  ishmdjs  off  the  coast  of  Acamania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (iL  10)  ;  and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  ky  so  close  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (ii.  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viiL  24.  §  11)  to  the  Achdons  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  **  Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  oppodte 
Ells."  (Hom.  //.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichium  because  he  had  incurred  his  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Hom.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvi.  123,  247  ;  Hymn,  m  ApoU,  429  ; 
TloKvwvpoy^  Od.  xiv.  835,  xvL  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
dte  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
andent  name  of  Cephalleiiia ;  and  Andron,  that  it 
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was  one  o£  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pherecydes 
supposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  hj  Pau> 
sanias.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456;  Pans.  vi.  15.  §  7.) 
But  Strabo  mainUuns  thai  Dulichinm  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Dolicha 
(^  AoXfx<*)»  ^  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontorj  of 
Araxus  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Makriy  derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Nortliem  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  574.)  Most 
modern  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dolichium  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particuUir  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  "Peto^,  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
DuUchium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fertile  phuns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  '  grassy ' 
and  'abounding  in  wheat,'  which  Homer  applies 
to  DuUchium  (OdL  xvi.  396), — 

Aovkixiov  iroXviripoVf  frot^fvroSj 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territoij."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  :  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  perhaps  at  Tragamesti,  or  more  probably 
at  the  haH>our  named  Pandeleimona  or  Platyd^ 
which  is  separated  only  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades." 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited;  but  both  Thucydides  and 
Scylax  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc.  iL  102  ; 
Scylax,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanus  B 
names  a  town  Apollonia  situaited  in  one  of  the  islands 
(«.  V,  *hvoKKwvia),  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  isUnds, — Aegialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Gymus,  Chalcis,  Pinara,  Mystus 
(iv.  12.  8.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  CApr«/i/ra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  L  p.  59  ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidorus  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Rhianus  connected 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Afntpdra.)  The 
Oxeiae  (a/  '0|«uu)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
nades (comp.  Plin.  It.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synunymoos  name  of 
Thoae  {Boai,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  from  the 
echinus  or  the  "sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  '*  Sharp 
Islands,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oxie$,  Leake 
remarks  that  "  the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
dnsters,  besides  PeUddy  which,  being  quite  barren 
and  dose  to  the  mainland,  is  not  chiimed,  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northern 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dhragonarety  from 
Dhragondra,  the  principal  island;  and  the  southern, 
the  dnh  or  Scrofes.  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  islands  of  Kurttrldri^  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a  peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  or 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid^  Seventeen  of  the  i^kinda 
have  names  besides  the  four  J/orfAta,  two  of  which  are 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  These 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward: — Oxid^  Jfakri, 
VromonOj  Pondtkonisi,  Karlonisi,  Provdtij  Lan- 
brinoy  Stfii,  Dhragondm.  Oxid  alone  is  lofty. 
Afakri  and  Vr&mona  are  the  two  islands  next  in 
importance."  (Kruse,  Bellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iL  p.  455, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iiu  pp.  80,  scq., 
50,  seq. :  Mure,  Tow  m  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  1 04.) 

ECHl'NUS  (  Exivos:  Etk  'ExivoLt€\n,  Polyb.  ix. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
upon  the  Maliac  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Larissa 
Cremaste,  in  a  fertile  district  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41;  comp.  Aristoph.  LytuL  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  who 
spruig  frtxn  Uid  dragon's  teeth.  (Scymn.  Ch.  602 ; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  8.  v.)  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebans  (Dem.  Phil  iii.  p.  120); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Thessalian  town,  or  the 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncertiun. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  frtnn  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  si^  of  some  length. 
(Polyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  21 ;  Liv.  xxxii. 
33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  <^  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  Akkiao,  which  is  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  village 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  tlie  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dodwell 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  sitnaticm  as 
its  works,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
**  Oppa>ite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hundred  pnces,  is  a  hill,  where  there  are  some  ruins, 
and  foundations  of  lai^  blocks,  probably  a  temple." 
(Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A  town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Echion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  l^e  list  of  Acamanian  towns 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  placed  between  He- 
raclia  and  Actium.  Leake  places  it  at  At  VatiK^ 
remarking  that,  "from  Stephanus  and  the  poet 
Bhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  Acama- 
nian town  of  some  importance:  the  stoij  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  this 
coast;  the  ruins  at  ^t  VatiU  indicate  a  remote  an* 
tiqnl^,  and  their  safe  position  on  a  mountain  re- 
moved firom  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks."  (Steph.  B.  *.  v,  *Ex«'oy ;  Plin.  iv.  2 ;  Leaks, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  23,  seq.) 

E'CNOMUS  (iBJcvo/ios),  a  hill  on  tiie  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Himera  (JSaUo).  According  to  Diodonis 
(jix.  108),  the  tyrant  Phahuis  had  a  castle  on  this 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  h»  celebrated  brazen  bnll: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fanciful;  but  it  seenia 
dear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
though  there  was  no  dty  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  as 
that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syrscuse  (b.  c. 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigentice  knights  who 
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dwelt  about  Kcnomua.  (PluL  Dion,  26.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Agathocles;  and,  in 
B.  v..  31 1,  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer,  where  there  was 
also  a  fortified  post,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  (xix.  107 — HO),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D'OrviUe  (Si~ 
culoj  pp.  112, 113),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
true  position  of  Ecnomus.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a  plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
thut  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  th^  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Licata  or  Alicata.  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  Li- 
cata. On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  modem  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  o.  280 ; 
but  which  were  regarded  by  Fazello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela,  a  mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.  SiciL  pp.  211,  214;  D'Orville, 
he.)  [Gela.1  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.C.  256,  when  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lius  and  M.  Regulus  touched  there  m  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  forces  de.stined  for  the  AMcan  ex- 
pedition :  these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  otherwise  sin- 
gular omissiop  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*    [E.H.B.] 

ECRON  (*AKKdpw\  one  of  the  5  ciUes  of  the 
Philistines  (I  -Sam.  v.  10, 11.  vi.  17),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  (Joik.  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  {Onomast  s.  v.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  "  ut  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda." 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east,  and  St  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato*s  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a  manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of -iWr, 
SSW.  of  Ramleh  in  the  great  plam.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Jies.  vol.  ill.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINL  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (Susd),  the 
name  Egdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

♦  Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Schweigbhauser's  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has 
given  the  Same  of  "  Battle  of  Ecnomus  "  to  the  great 
sea  fight  ill  which  Manlius  and  Regulus  defeated  the 
Cartl^in^n  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is 
quite  cleapj  both  fipom  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (viii«  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off  He- 
raclea  Miiioa,  to  which  point  the  Roman  fleet  had 
proceeded  trom  Ecnomus. 
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two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  thd  TineOf 
a  river  which  flows  down  from  near  Baroelonette 
into  the  Vtxrf  and  in  that  part  which  is  called  the 
Vol  St.  Etiennt,  according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Eetini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Ttneo, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  ('E5€i8ij<r(r<Jj :  Eth,  'E«€i8ij<r(r«tJy, 
•Ed<i8ii(r<no5),  a  city  of  Lyda,  for  which  Stephanus 
B.  («.  ».)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENATES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  name 
of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (^wa), 
and  D'Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name 
Edenates,  but  others  do  not  The  difierence  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ;  but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions »  not  the  same.  D*Ajiville  conjectures  that 
"  the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
town  of  Seine,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Embrun,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  DigneJ* 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  {^tZtaoa :  Eih:zZ^ffcuos,  'ESfffafjv6s), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seate4  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  which  was 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestis 
and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  y.  97.  §  4,  xxxiv.  12.  §  7 ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii. 
12.  §  7;  Itin.  Anion.;  Itin.  Hierosolf  Peut  Tab.; 
Hierocl.;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  were 
different  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Led.  onAnc.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans.;  Tafel,  Tkessal.  p.  308,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Parte 
Occid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  pictui-esque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Perdiceas. 
The  seat  of  govemment  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pclla,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
pkin  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (lirrla,  Diod. 
ExcerpU  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-pbice  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  3), —  the  spot  where  his  fitther 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  9U 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassasdei',  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52 ;  Atlien. 
iv.  p.  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea^ 
suj-e.  (Plut..  Pyrrh.  26.)  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  ('*  nobilis  urbs,"  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  f^ram 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tranquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigrapli 
EAE23AinN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 ;  Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  BasU  II.,  Bodena  (BoSiji^,  Cedren. 
vol.  ii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  —  whence  the  mo- 
dem name, —  which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  ont 
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of  the  Boljrarian  conquests  of  thmt  emperor.  (Le 
Beau,  Bat  Empire^  vol.  xiv.  p.  196.) 

Vodhmtdj  in  the  gnudeor  of  its  sittiation,  in  the 
DMgnifioence  of  the  suiroiuiding  coautrjr,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  proepect  which  it  commands,  is 
not  inferior  to  anj  situation  in  Greece.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few;  the  site,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
lias  doubtlessly  been  alwa}'s  occupied  bj  a  town,  and 
new  constructions  have  caused  tiie  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient  The  only  vestige  of  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a  piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modem  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  aremany  scattered  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  272—279.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EDESSA  (ri  "EStaaa:  Eth.  *E8c<r<r<ubs,  'E5«<r. 
ariy65)j  a  town  of  great  importance  in  the  northern 
extremitj  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Os~ 
rhoSne,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
{torn  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98 ;  Proeop.  B.  P.  ii.  1 7.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Scirtus  (now  Daitan),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  (Ilin,  Ant.  I.  c),  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Batna  (Proeop.  A  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St.  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Kembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St.  Ephrem,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  {Comment,  m 
Genesim,')  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
b  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  mimes  were  given  by  the  Blacedonian 
mierj.  {Syr,  67.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenns  (L  p.  166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste~ 
plianus  and  Strabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapdis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (Bo^^, 
xvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiocheia-Calirrhoes,  finom  a  foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  exbted  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
8.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  carious,  as  it  connects  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  authofB.  Thus  Stephanus  (Le.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  force  c^ 
its  waters  (8i^  r^r  rw  tidrtiv  P^fatf  «0r«  icAiy- 
tfciicra),  and  from  the  ttfwn  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bora  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  b  designated 
il  M  ri|f  KaXtf^s  KifUfJis.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Commodus  and 
Trajanns  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAECGA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  '*  Metropolis,"  KOA.  BfAK. 
EAECC  A.  MHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfiictorily  explained; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  city, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAANIA  MAKE- 
AONXIN.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Ronum 
emperors.  There  exbts,  too,  a  peculiar  cbss  of 
autonomous  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antiochus  FV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fitbric  and  art  Their  reverses  bear 
lespectivtely  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mab,  Mygdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fourth  hn» 
been  till  thb  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEQN  TnN  Eni  KAAAIPOHI.  With  the  evi- 
dence stated  above,  we  make  no  doubt  that  thb  coin 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiochria  of  Stephaons,  one  of 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edessa,  and  the  title 
whereby  it  may  have  been  usoally  rec^goned  daring 
the  period  of  Antiochus  IV.  There  b  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  noodem  town  of  Or/ah 
or  Ur/ah  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  £d««a. 
(Taveniier,  ii.  4;  Pococke,  ii  p.  232;  Niebuhr,  ii. 
p.  407.)  In  thb  instance  the  most  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  Isidoms  speaking  of 
Mayyovo^^,  evidently  the  Orrha  of  Maunns,  who 
was  one  oif  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  b  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  subee- 
quently  to  its  foundation  by  Seleucus,  till  Christian 
times:  but  during  the  wars  between  theGraeoo-Bonian 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  hbtorj, 
Edessa  plays  a  very  prominent  part  Many  notices 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the 
following  authorities.  (Proeop.  B.  P.  i.  17,  &c., 
B.  G.  iv.  14,  &c.,  de  Aedific.  ii  7 ;  Evagrius,  H.  K. 
iv.8 — ^26;Makla,CAron.l7.p.418;HierocLp.7l4; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  /.  c;  Theophancs  and 
Ccdrenus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  suffered  as 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  Of  tht  se,  the  river  Sdrtns  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  no  less  than  four  destructive  floods  being 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ap.  Assem. 
p.  386)  and  other  works.  In  A.D.  718  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  259),  yet  the  work  of  re- 
storation (commenced  by  Justinian  after  one  of 
the  floods,  Proeop.  de  Aedy.  ii  7)  must  have  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  very 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chronicon  of  Bar 
Hebraeus,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1 184  there  were  no 
less  than  15  Urge  churches  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii  p.  368).  In  a.  d.  1285 
it  b  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  towns 
such  as  Beroea  and  Harsn,  by  Maphrianus.  (Assem. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  b  and  has  been  a  place 
of  some  importance  for  the  inland  trade  between 
Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.  The  original  government  of 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  or 
petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  oo  the  neigh- 
bouring empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarus  and  Mannus ;  titles  which  sppear 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  uamea 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  Their 
names  are  found  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Greek 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanns  Dodos.  A 
series  of  them  b  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Assem.  /.  c), 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  hbtories  of 
the  times  (Proeop.  BelL  iv.  17.,  Eusebios,  and  the 
Chronicon  Edeseemmn). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  for  its 
schoob  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  froxa 
great  dbtances.  0(  these,  the  most  important  was 
the  Schola  Pernca.  Thb  school  appears  to  have 
been  Umited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation. 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  under  the 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  J  and  Ibas, 
Bbhop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449—457,  agaimst  St  Cyrii 
It  b  clear  from  a  letter  of  Beth  ArsaiiMn^.  and 
from  the  Chronicon  Edessenum,  that  theilrKestoriao 
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tnching  was  the  canse  of  the  roin  of  thin  school. 
The  professors  were  expelled  by  Martynu,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  and  the  school  itself  palled  down  by  order 
of  Zeno  the  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  489,  and  a  chnrch 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  was  built  on  its  niins.  (Simeon 
Beth  Arsamensis  ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  353 ;  Chron.  Edess. 
ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  H,  E,  ii.  558.  566.) 
The  expulsion  of  the  professors  was  doobtless  one 
chief  Cause  of  the  immediate  and  subsequent  spread 
of  the  Kestorian  heresy.  There  was,  besides  the 
Sehola  Persica^  at  least  one  other  school  for  miscel- 
laneous pupils  and  learning.  St.  Epiphanius  shows 
that  the  Syriac  language  was  in  his  day  much 
studied  by  the  Persians  (Haeres.  66),  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Edessa  was  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Oriental  leaning.  [V.] 
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com  OP  EDESSA  IK  MESOFOTAHIA. 

EDETA  or  LEI'RIA  CHJrrra  ^  kcUL  Atlpta, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  §  63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edetani,  one 
name  of  which  is  still  retained  by  the  town  of  Lyrioj 
where  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
Itin.  de  Etpagne^  vol  i.  p.  259.)  [P.  S.] 

EDETA'Nl  ('Hairrow',  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  15;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4)  or  SEDETA'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20,  xxyiii. 
24;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  371,  foil.;  2i9riTea^ot,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
165),  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastetani,  and  Contestani.  Then*  country, 
Edbtania,  comprised  the  district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Iberus  {Ebro)  and  Sucro  (/«car),  and  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  of  parts  of  their  territory  by 
the  Uercaones  and  the  Suesi>etani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  Valencia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Araffon.  It  was  traversed  by  several 
rivers  running  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Turia  (Turia  or  Giiadakiviar)^  and  in 
its  NE.  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iberus. 
The  Edetani  possessed  some  very  celebrated  cities. 
In  the  extreme  NW.,  on  the  Iberus,  was  Gabsab- 
AUoasTA  {Zaragoga);  and  in  the  SE.  were  Sagun- 
TUH  (Murviedro)y  on  the  Pallantia  {Palancia)^  the 
modem  capital  Valentia  (  Valencia)^  on  the  Turia, 
and  SucBO  {Ctdleraf),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  their  last  dty  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  upon  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  Mows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iberus  :  Iktibiu,  27  M.  P.  (Itin,  Ant  p.  399 : 
prob.  5.  Afated)  ;  Ildum,  24  M.  P.  (/tm.  ib. : 
prob.  Villa  de  Cabanes);  Sepelaci  {Itin,  p.  400: 
prob.  Burriana,  near  Villa  Beal);  Saguntum  22 
It  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
this  road  and  the  coast  were:  Ibera,  od  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Iberus,  near  its  mouth;  ETOVisaA  (Liv. 
xxi.  22;  'Hrii^o-a,  Ptol.:  prob.  Oropesay,  ou  the 
coast,  NE.  of  Sepelaci;  and,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Saguntum,  Strabo  mentions  Cherrom esus,  Oleas- 
TRUM,  and  Cabtauas  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  places  were:  Edkta,  the  capital; 
HoHOecA  (Liv.  xxiL  20,  where  the  reading  is  doubt- 
ful); Tueba  (Liv.  xxxiiL  44:  prob.  Tu^ar  on  the 


Gtiadalaviar) ;  Seoobrioa  {Legorbtj  inser.  and 
coins  ap.  Yaillant,  Nvm,  Imp,  vol  i.  pp.  64,  116; 
Florcz,  Etp,  5.  vol  V.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Med.  de 
Esp.  vpl.  ii.  pp.  573,  650  ;  Mionnet.  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
St^l.  vol.  i.  p.  102  ;  Num,  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Roman  inscriptions  at  Bexitj 
E.dSegorb€i  Ossigerda  (*0(ro'iic^p8a,  Ptol :  Eth. 
Ossigerdenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Florez, 
Med.  tie  Etp.  vol  ii.  p.  532,  vol  iii.  p.  1 09 ;  Mionnet, 
vol  L  p.  47,  Suppl.  vol  I  p.  95  ;  Sestini,  p.  177: 
prob.  Ossera  near  Zaragoza)  ;  Leon ICA  (Aeovfica, 
Plin.  Ptd.  U. ec.t  prob.  Alcanig in  Aroffon);  Dama- 
NIA  (Ae^uoi'^a,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Damanitani,  Plin.  L  c), 
S.  of  Caesaraugnsta ;  Belia,  a  municipium  (B^ 
X«Mi,  Ptol:  Eth, Belitani,  Plin.  /.  c:  prob.  Belchite; 
Sestini,  Med.  Itp,  p.  105):  these  four  places  had 
the  civitas  Romana  and  belonged  to  the  conventus 
of  Caesaraugusta.  (Ukert,  vol  IL  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 
foil)  [P.  S.] 

EDOMITAE.    [Idumaea.] 

EIXXNES  CH8»v«T,  Strab.  x.  p.  470,  xv.  p.  687) 
or  EDO'Nl  O^lwvoi,  Stcph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thradan  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part  (Aesch.  Pert. 
493;  Soph.  iln<.955;  Eurip.  JTec.  1153;  Ov.  Met, 
xi.  69,  TritL  iv.  1. 42 ;  Propert  i.  3. 5 ;  Hor.  Carm. 
li.  7.  27.)  It  appears  from  Thncydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thradan  clan  once  held  possession  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Strymoa,  as  fiur  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  Temenid  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  are  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  the  district  odled 
Edokis  CHSwi'ff,  Ptol  iii  13.  §  31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cerdnitis  as  fur  £.  as  the  river 
Nestus,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  the 
Pieres  to  the  S.  (Comp. Herod,  v.  11,  vil  110, 114; 
Thuc.  iv.  102,  109.)  Edonis  was  included  in  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Boman  conqnch-t, 
B.C.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  The  following  are  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district:  Ahphi- 
pous,  with  its  harbour  EIon;  Mybcinus;  Pha- 
OBBS;  Oestma;  Gasobus;  Domerus;  Philippi; 
Drabescvs;  Neapous;  Acomtisma;  Tb<vgilu8; 
Pbroamvb. 

A  large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingen,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  the  time  when  the  Edoni  possessed  Dra- 
bescus  and  the  IHne  Ways,  and  had  cherefbre  the 
power  of  working  some  of  the  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Oreecii,  with  the  type, 
a  oatyr  canying  off  a  nymph,  bdong  to  Edonb  or 
its  vicinity.  Tlie  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gaeum  and  Orbelus.  (Herod,  vil  1 1 1.)  Apollodorup 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showmg 
the  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysns  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii  p.  213.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

EDO'NIS.      [AlfTAIfDROT.] 

EDREI  ('E8p£t,  LXX ;  'AZpad,  Euseb.),  a  town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtaroth  (Josh.  xiii.  31)  as  a  dty  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bashan.  Ensebius  places  it  20  miles 
from  Bozra.  {Onotnast  $.  v.  ^Atrapid.)  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a  village  under  the  name  of 
Edhra  in  the  Hauran,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  (^Bib,  Bee,  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  supposed  it  to  be 
represented  by  Ed-Doad^  a  village  between  Daal 
and  Memjmeib,  to  the  east  of  the  Hadj  road,  between 
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Butrah  and  Adjlun.  {TravtU,  p.  241.)  The  site  of 
Edhra  is  not  so  accoratelj  defined,  but  Dr.  Robinson 
sajB,  ^  it  is  nearer  to  Buirah  than  is  DeraOj  accord- 
ing to  mj  informatioo.*'  [G.  W.] 

EDROS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned bj  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  12)  as  one  of  the  foor 
islands  eastward  of  Hibemia,  viz. :  Monaoeda,  Moua, 
Edros  (desert),  Lemnos  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adros  and  Andros,  also  £dnw,>eK  Bord^My 
Island  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EDRUM  {Idro\  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
sitoated  on  a  conbiderable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
dIdrOf  formed  by  the  river  Cleosis  or  Chiese, 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author,  but  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluver 
{Ital.  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a  municipal  town,  but  a 
dependency  of  Brizia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EETIONEIA.     [Athbhae,  p.  308,  a.] 

EGDINII.    [Ecrna.] 

EGELASTA.     [Ckltibema.] 

EGESTA     [Skoesta.] 

EGE'TA,  AEGE'TACErrroor  "Erirra,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  town  on  the  Danube  m  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  bnUt  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  (/<m.  ^nt  218 ;  Gepgr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  [L.S.] 

EGITA'NIA  (Idanna  la  Vigo,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
the  Pormd),  a  city  of  Luaitania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Florez, 
j^jp.  S.  voL  xiv.  p.  137 ;  Ukert,  vol.  il  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  &] 

EGNATIA  or  GNATIA  (;Eyp(nla  or  'lyvarla: 
Eth.  IVa0(vof,lnscr.;  Ignatinus,  Lib.  Col  y.  262), 
a  considerable  town  oif  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea< 
coast  between  Barium  and  Bnmdusium.  The  Itine- 
nuies  place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  hitter  city.  (/<»».  ArU.  pp.  1 17,  315;  Tab. 
PeuL)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
dty  c^  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apulians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pedicuh  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  ^  282 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  15;  MeL  u.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  HI, 
iiu  1 1 .  s.  1 6.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundusiom,  tells  us  that  it 
■uffered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fin.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5. 97 — 100; 
Plin.  iL  107.  a.  HI.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Bnmdusium,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  L  c.)    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 


*  This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 
*•  Lymphis  iratis  exstructa:"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  particuhur,  still  called  the  ForUe  dAgnazeo^  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratiili. 
Via  AppiOf  p.  644;  Bananelli,  roL  iL  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  assertion  of  some  Italian  topographers 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  the 
road  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  Ca- 
nusium  was  named  firom  this  city  the  Via  Egnatia, 
—  still  less  that  it  gave  name  to  the  cel^rated  mili- 
tary  road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol* 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
tliat  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  the 
city  was  not  Egnada,  but  Gnatia;  which  form  is 
found  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best  HSS. 
of  Pliny  and  MeU;  and  is  further  confirmed  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  people 
is  written  FNAeiNQN.  (Tzschncke,  Not.  ad  MeL 
L  c ;  Mommsen,  U.  I.  DialekU,  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Egnatia  is  un^ 
known,  but  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast 
about  6  miles  SE.  of  MonopolL  An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  dAg- 
naxzo;  while  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  a 
little  more  inkmd,  extendmg  from  thence  towards  the 
modem  town  of  Famma.  Numerous  sepulchres  have 
been  excavated  in  the  vidnlty,  and  have  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  as  well  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  the 
Messapian  dialect.  (Pratiili,  Via  Appia^  iv.  c  15. 
p.  546;  Romanelli,  vol.  il  p.  146;  Mommsen,  U.  I. 
DiaUkU,  p.  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM,  a  pUu;e  mentioned  in  the  AntoDine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Trs- 
vororum  (  TWer)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P.;  Ausava,  18;  Egorigium,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  station 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcomagus  (^Mairmagen)^  12  M.  P. 
Some  geographers  place  Egorigiumat  KirchenkacheTj 
not  far  from  StadtkiU  on  the  Kill^  which  fiows  into 
the  Mosel,  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L] 

EGO'SA.     [Castellanlj 

EGURRI.     [AsTUKES.] 

ElDU^iANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  §  6)  as  a  river  between  the'  prominence  to  the 
south  of  the  Garrienus  (  Yare)  and  Orford  Nesty  and 
the  ^Idfjuffaa  ttax^nris  {sic  in  the  current  editions). 
Whatever  may  be  the  r^ing,  this  'IdfAurcra  means 
the  Thame*.  Hence,  the  SlouTy  Orwell^  BlachoaUry 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Kidumannia. 
The  Black-yfniex  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  da 
» the  Welsh  du,  Gaelic  dubh  =.  black.     [R.  G.  L] 

EILE'SIUM  (EiA^iov),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  of 
nncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a  marshy  po- 
sition. (Ham.  II  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  406;  Steph. 
B.  *.  V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.) 

EION.  1.  QHidv.  Eth.  *HMM^f,  Steph.  E),  a 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Sby- 
nuMi,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Xerxes,  on  his  rfr- 
turn  after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  sailed  from  EToa  to 
Asia.  (Herod,  viii.  1 18.)  The  Persian  Boges  was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captured, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod.  viL  107; 
Thuc  L  98 ;  comp.  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Brasidas 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  Uie  river,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  come  from 
Thasos  with  his  squadron  m  time  to  save  it  (Thuc 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cle<m;  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphipolis, 
mustered  again  at  ETon.  (Thuc.  t.  10.)  Extensive 
ruins  of  thick  walls,  constracted  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  among  which  appear  many  squared  bkfcki 
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in  the  Hellenic  style,  haye  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stiymon  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
belong  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  haye  been  attri- 
buted to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  KofUTicroTi, 
which  the  Italians  haye  conyerted  into  CorUesta, 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, on  the  site  of  Eton  on  the  Strymon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  yoL  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Eustath. 
(ip.  Horn.  IL  il.  p.  287.) 

3.  A  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalci- 
dians  and  Bottiaeans,  b.  o.  425  (Thuc  iy.  7);  which 
Eustathius  (/.  c.)  placed  in  the  Chersonesus,  but,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Chalcidians  to  haye 
marched  thither  to  recoyer  a  town,  Arnold  (op.  TAuc. 
L  c.)  supposed  there  might  haye  been  a  fourth  ETon, 
<Hi  eome  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Strymon  to  the  Axius.     [E.B.J.] 

EION  or  EIONES  ('Ht^y,  Diod.;  'Hiiyti,  Horn., 
Strab.),  a  town  in  the  Arirolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  It 
is  said  to  haye  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenattans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  their  searport,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
uncertain;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  placed  by  Curtius  in  the 
plain  of  KancUa,  (Diod.  iy.  37 ;  Horn.  71  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  yiii.  p.  373 ;  Curtius,  Pelopanneaas,  yoL  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.    [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAE  or  ERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p.334.] 

EI^EA  ('EAoia:  £ih.  'EKatrris),  au  Aeolic  d'.y 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergameni.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stepbanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaents  (KiHawis),  and  was  founded  by 
Menestheus;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.).  Strabo  (p.  615)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicus,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamura.  The  Caicus  enters  a  bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
calls  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  "  Elaea 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium"  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  explan  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a  point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  points  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viii.  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Methymna,  fr(nn  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a  different 
place  from  Strabo.  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  KliteUj  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
Pergamum  (Bergamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  Mela 
(L  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise 
phioe;  all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
flowed  between  Pitane  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13).  it 
appears,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  Uiose  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Elaea. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a  small  hill  (twnului)  near  Elaea,  and 
that  the  town  •was  in  a  pUin  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  suffered.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  ELAEA. 

ELAEA,  an  ishuid  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  be  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('EAoia,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  NE.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pococke  (TVao. 
vol.  ii.  p.  218)  calls  CkauU-bumau.  (Comp.  Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  ELAEA'TIS.    [Acheron.] 

ELAEUS.  1.  ('EAoubs,  written  'EAotoCf  in 
Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Ehieus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Cales.     [Calbs.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  hut  no- 
thing is  known  of  it     [Cerameicus.]        [G.  L.] 

ELAEUS  ('EAcuoSs,  *£A«ou$),  the  southemmoet 
town  of  the  Thracian Chersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a  northerly  wind(  Herod.  vL 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuou:jly  placed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
ofierihgs,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vii.  33, 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ;  Pans.  i.  34.  §  2, 
iii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plin.  xvi.  99  ;  Philostr.  Her.  il  I  ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Xyc  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestus, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus  of  all  the 
treasiures,  and  profiemed  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xanthippus,  and  the  citizens  (^  Elaeus 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestos  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118— 120.)  In  B.C.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  escaped  with 
difliculty  from  Sestus  to  Elaeus  (Thuc.  vUL  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.    (Xen.  Hell,  il  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  a  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ;  but  in  b.  c.  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxviL  9.)  Constantine's  fleet  m  the  Second  Civil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Ekeus, 
while  that  of  Licinius  was  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zosim.  IL  23  ;  Le  Beau, 
£as  Empire^  vol.  i.  p.  216.) 
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Jns^fto  fortified  this  importint  position  (Pro- 
oop.  Aed.  !▼.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed 
by  D'Anville  (Mem.  de  VAcad,  dea  Inter,  vol.  xxviiL 
p.  338)  to  the  SE.  of  the  promootory  of  Mas- 
tutia.  [K  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  C^aioj),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  belonging 
to  Calydon,  was  strongly  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  Attains.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
219.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  Mesolongki.  (Polyb.  v.  65; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  iu  pt  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  ('EAoioOf :  Etk.  'EAoio^ios).  I.  A 
demns  of  Attica.     [AincA,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A  town  in  ^e  Argeia,  mentioned  only  by 
ApoUodonis  (il  5.  §  2)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Lema, 
since  Heracles,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  lotding  from  Lema 
to  Elaeus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfreqtientcd  road  leading  from  Lema 
to  Hysiae.  (Ro»s,  Reisen  im  Pehponnes^  p.  155,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Reeherches^  p.  49. ;  Curtios,  PelopormeaaSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A  town  in  Ghaonia  in  Epeiros,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7),  but  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  supposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Arghyrohaatro  and  Libdkhovo,  and  that  the  town 
of  Elaisus  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  Argkyrd- 
keutrOj  where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.    [Eleusa] 

ELAH,  a  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  zvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  (^i'  rp  xoiXdHi  r^s  8/rtJo$).  The  valley 
lay  "  between  Socoh  and  Azekah  "  (v.  I),  tlie  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  village  of  Sku- 
vjeihehf  and  thus  ^xes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  '*  Wadg-et-Sunt,"  "  It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Bntm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  es-SSmt 
(^S&rU}  finom  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wadg  Beit  Hantna,  on  the  road 
from  Ja£5i  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah;  a  tradition,  Kke  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.       [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.     [Phioalka.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a  grunp  of  small  inlands  off 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  soppaeed  resemblance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  (rtMpan  formed  the  head,  the  small  Ruda  the 
neck,  Mezzo  the  body,  and  CakmoUa  the  Iiauncbes, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  GrebitU  or 
Pettmi.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  prodndng 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  d.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
kuig  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  Z>a2ma<ia  oiM/ifon/e- 
negroy  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


ELATEU. 

ELAPHITIS.  PHiiy  (v.  31)  giv«B  this  name  to 
ooe  of  the  small  islands  about  Chios.         [G.  L.] 

ELAPHONNE'SUS  ('EXo4MJn|<ro5),  or  "deer 
island,"  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  har- 
bour. (Scyha,  p.  35.)  Strabo  says  (p.  588):  "  As 
yon  coast  along  from  Parium  to  Priapus,  there  is  old 
Proconnesus  and  the  island  now  called  Procannesns." 
Plmy  (v.  32)  says  that  "  Ekphonnesus  is  in  the 
Propontis,  in  front  of  Gyzicns,  whence  the  marble  of 
Gyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevrls  and  Preconnesus." 
Now,  as  Proconnesus  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materials 
for  the  buildings  of  Gyzicns,  it  is  {Jain  that  Pliny 
takes  Elai^onnesus  to  be  the  Procoonesus  of  Straba 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  means  the  same  aa 
Ekphonnesus  (yrpok). 

Ste]d)anus  («.  v,  'AAo^n;)  describes  Halone  as  an 
island  close  to  Gyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Nebris 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanus  tha 
common  reading  is  Nfvpir,  as  it  is  in  Pliny's  text 
(Nevris) ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Harduin  (Plm.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Stef^).  Pliny 
pUoes  in  the  Propontis  an  island  Halone,  with  % 
town;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  Ahn,  which 
is  separated  from  the  nortb-westem  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gyzicus  by  a  narrow  channeL  Some 
geographers  assume  this  island  to  be  Elaphonnesns, 
which  is  manifestly  a  mistxike.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanus identifies  Halone  with  Nebris  and  Prochone, 
from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Stralxr  is  such  thai  it>  is  possible  be  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  one  island.  Pliny's  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.L.] 

ELATEIA  ('EXaTCiai  Eth.  "EXeerws).  1.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  "  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  the  Gephissns  below  Amphi- 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotia." 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Southem  Greece  from  Ht. 
Oeta,  »nd  became  a  post  of  great  military  iroporw 
tance.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pausanias  de&cribes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Amphicleia,  at  the  distance 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a  gently 
ridng  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Gephissus  (x.  34. 
§  1.)  Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  EUtus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pans.  I  c) 
It  was  bumt,  along  with  the  other  Phocian  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  B.a  338,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  seized  Elateia  and  began  to  restore  Ha 
fortifications.  The  aUrm  occasioned  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  tins  event  shows  that  this  place  waa 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Sontbera  Greece.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Aeschm.  in  Ctes.  f.  73;  Diod. xvL 
84.)  The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  in 
son^e  detail  by  Pausanias  (ta).  It  sucueesfoUy 
resisted  Gassander,  but  it  was  takm  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  renuuned  fiiith^  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  B.  a  198.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
24.)  At  a  later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  firee,  because  the  inhabitants  had  repoked  an 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Ifithridatea, 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  d  notice  in  Elateia, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  agora,  a  temple  of  Asdqaua 
cootainmg  a  beardless  statue  ef  the  god,  a  theatre^ 
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vid  an  ancient  brazen  statne  of  Athena.  He  also 
mentions  a  temple  of  Atheua  Cranaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Elateia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a  veiy  gentle  asoentf  but  the  temple  stood 
npon  a  steep  hlU  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  hj  the  modem  village  of 
Leftat  where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  foond  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meletios.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Atiiena  Granaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  bj  Paosanias.  (Gell, 
Jtiner.  p.  217;  Dodwell,  vol.  ii  p.  141 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol  ii  p.  83.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessalj,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  Gonnus,  ax  sitnated  in  the  pass 
l^ing  to  Tempo.  (*'  Uiraque  oppida  in  fitncibos 
sunt,  quae  Tempo  adeunt:  magis  Gonnus,"  Liv.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walh)  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makrikhiriy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Klisura,  or  rugged  gorge  through 
wliicli  the  river  makes  ita  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  of  Derelior  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempo. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
p.  298.)  Ehitfla  is  called  Iletia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Iletium  by  Ptolemy  (lA^tor,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanns  B.  under  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  (*EXaTpfa,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B. «.  9.  'EA(ir«(a),  a  town  of  the  Cassopaei  in 
Thesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  situated  in  the  interior. 
l*s  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  u  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  EUs.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Dem.  de  Halonn.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  25  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  SScrijitnml  name  of  Aelana,  under 
which  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  **  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress 
called  Akaba^  &c  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  re^rd  Akaba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber,  and  find  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
eea-shore,  a  little  to  tlie  north  of  Akaba.  **  At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbi^di,  which  mark  the 
idte  of  Allah,  the  Ebith  of  Scripture,  were,  on  our 
ri^ht.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
name."    (5»6./2c«.  vol  i.  p.  241.)  [G.W.] 

ELATRLA.     [Elatbia,  Na  8.] 

ELAVER.     [LiOKRis.] 

ELBO  ('EX^flJ,  Steph  B.  $,  v. :  Eth,  'EX^^of)) 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitio  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (iL  140),  the  blind  king 
Anysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaoo,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Amyrtaeus  fled  from  the  Persians  in  b.  o.  456 — 50 
(Thuc  i.  110).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Eibo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCE'BUS,orHELCEBUS.    [Hklvetus.] 

ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEI.     [Eltmaei.] 

ELEALEH  ('EXtdkn),  a  town  of  the  Beubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a  very 
large  village  (fci^M^  M<7'<^^t  Onomoit.  s.  v.).  It 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heshbon. 
(^Numb.  jjodL  3, 37 ;  Is.  zv.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jerem.  xlviii. 
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34.)  It  was  first  Identified  in  modem  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a  ruined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  He$bdn^  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  who  writes  it  Et-Aal^vad  thus 
describes  it  (TVaoeb,  p.  365):  **  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  tnm  its  sitn»- 
tion, — Aal  meaning  *the  high.'  It  commands  the 
whole  pUun,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

vexy  extensive El  Aal  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  ntmiber  of  large  cisterns, 
firagmenta  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  nodce."       [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  ('HX^icTpo,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  nver 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  MalogniHy  the  most  important  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  Hock  {Kreta,  vol  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  snudl  stream  Go- 
ligni,  further  to  the  W.  [E.B.  J.] 

ELECTRA  ("HA^icTpo),  a  small  river  in  Messenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Pamisus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Pans.  iv.  33. 
§  6;  Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  CEktyiia,  Steph.  B.).  1.  (Ilijeh),  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
phwes  in  long.  73®  20*  and  hit  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Parthamasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvlii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Vologeses  IIL,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Rmnan  legion,  with  ita 
commander  Severianus,  at  El^eia.  (IHon  Cass.  Ixxi. 
2.)  J'lijeh  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100® 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Ert-Rum, 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol  x.  pp.  359,  434 ;  comp. 
Toumcfort,  Voyage^  vol  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  TravJi^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  Ititter,  Erdhmde^  vol  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
cun'e  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  ("apud  Elegiam  occnrrit  ei  Moua 
Taurus,"*  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Fz  (/ghiu;  and  it  is  there  that  the  En- 
phiHtes  —  after  isstung  firom  the  mountains  of  JTeft- 
ban  Ma^den^  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  *A  bdu-l-  ITaAAtf  6,  terminated 
by  the  rocks  ofMwuhdr  (lyAnville's  pass  c^Nushdr) 
—  receives  the  Tokhmah'SUf  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountuns  of  BkdgU 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh.  (Joum,  Gtog.  Soc.  vol  x. 
p.  33 1 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol  x.  pp.  100, 1 16, 737, 
829,858.)  [E.B.J.] 

ELEL\  (lEAiyto,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Eleia,  Sezt 
Ruf.  c.  27 ;  Hileia,  Amm.  Marc  xviii.  10),  a  village 
to  the  westward  of  Smgaru,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Sti^dr,  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
conflict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantius  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  account  of 
Ammianus  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  hitter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  {OrcU.  1.  in  Constant )  and  by  Eutropiua 
(X.  10).  [V.^ 
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Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Hqiner  in  the  same  line  wiUi 
Hjle  and  Peteon,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain :  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralitnni  [see  p.  411],  but  Milller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopns.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  500 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  404 — 
406 ;  Plm.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  8.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Cfreece,  vol  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI'NE  (JEK^payrlvri  injeos,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §  70 ;  ir6?us  Aiy6irrov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  'EAe- 
<pdyTtov irSkiSy  Joseph.  B.  Jud.  v.  II ;  *EA«0avT(s, 
id.  ib. :  Eth,  'EAe^avTiWriyj  and  'EKifpatnlrris  ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  817  ;  Elephantis,  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  10. 
B.  59.)  The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
EBo;  SB  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  Uie  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Rosellini, 
Mon,  Stor,  4, 204.)  It  was  seated  in  lat  24°  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  th'is 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  Meroe  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.  Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  17, 29, 30;  Agatharoh.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22;  MeU, 
i.  9  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  61  ;  Notit.  Imp  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
BeU.  P&rs.  i.  19.)  The  surrounding  region  Is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theophrast  HuU  Plant.  I  6 ;  Varro,  R 
Rtut.  i.  7):  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  Ifjeairet  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
Httle  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Its  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the  monuments  of  Philae  at  the  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remaricable  structures  on  the  Island  were  a  temple 
of  Knepb,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
II.,  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon;  and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Jsis  et  Osir.  e.  43 ;  Hehod.  Aethiop.  ix.  22 ;  Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  iii.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (^Manners  and  Ctutoms^ 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47) :  "  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a  staircase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscripticms  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.*'  The  numerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELEPHANTO'PHAGI,    ELEPHANTCMAGI 
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(%A€^aKro^<fyo(,  *EK*ipairrofiiyoiy' "UioA.  iii.  26  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  vL  35,  viiL  13  ; 
Solin.  c  25),  one  of  the  nameroos  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abyssiiuan 
highlands,  and  derived  tlieir  names  fiton  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaters  imd 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  have  been  denominated 
Asachaei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Afar. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodorns  {L  c),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elephant.  The  hunter  singled 
out  individuals  from  the  herd,  axMi  ham-strung  them 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, — a  feat  which  <^ten 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  hunter 
and  his  prey ;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  trees 
against  which  the  elephants  were  accustomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  Ming  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  size  prevented  the  animals  from 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  Insure.  The  £le- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  tbeir 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hides 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivory 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  fbr  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [ W.  B.  D.  ] 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a  nvcr 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  ('EA.e^a»  3poy,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbat^  and  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  {Cape  Guardafm)  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  11®  N.  The  modem 
appelUtion  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  {Cape  FeHx). 
The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  is  uncertain. 
(Heracl.  PeripL  Mar.  Erytk.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Regio 
Cinnamomifera.  Strabo  (L  c.)  mentions  a  canal 
(Siwpv^),  apparently  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  cuiTent,  [W3J).] 

ELEUSA.  1.  CEA«o<i<ro,  'EXao^i;),  a  smaU 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
Siadiasmus),  between  Rhodua  and  the  mainland,  op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Caria, 
p.  519,  b.],  4  stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  cireuit  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  marked  AU$$a 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  Eleura  CEA«o(^a,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  Elab- 
U88A  {'E\aiov<raa :  Eth.  'EXcuo^(riof ,  Steph.  B.  a.  r.), 
an  island  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  atterwards 
called  Sebaste  [Ciucia,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Asia 
Mmor^  p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleos 
('EAeoOf)  in  the  Stadiaamus. 

Stephanus,  after  mentioning  the  Elaeossa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perhaps  the  form 
'EKaiovffaa  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (TEAwwr(ro).  1.  An 
bland  opposite  cape  AstypaUea,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  along  witii  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Spiraeum, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Coring  and  Ept- 
daurus.  There  are  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Zaonjia, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 : 
Boblaye,  Recherches^  &c  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  {*E\€XMrls,  or  *EAfwr/r:  Etk.'EXx9- 
viytos).  1.  {Leptind),  a  damns  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  It  owed  its  oelebritj 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the^mysteries  ool^mted  in 
iigitized  by  V 
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honour  of  these  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Klensmia,  and  contumed  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Grecian  mysteries  down  to  the  fall  of 
paganism.  As  an  account  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  respecting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where {Diet,  of  AnLart.  Eleusinia),  it  only  remains 
now  to  speak  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the 
town. 

Eleusis  stood  upon  a  height  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Its  situation  possessed  three  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a  very  fertile  plain;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  exteniiive  bay,  formed  on  three  sides  by  the 
Cija&t  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the 
i.sland  of  Salamis.  A  description  of  the  Eleosinian 
(also  called  the  Thriasian)  plain,  and  of  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.  The  town  itwlf  dates  from  the  most 
aucieni  times.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  supposed  advent  (fAcvcrit)  of  Demeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Eleusis.  (Pans.  i.  38.  §  7.)  It  was  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  the  reign  of  Eumolpus,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Erechthetis,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a  war  between  tlie  two  states,  in  which  the 
Eleu^iinians  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  the  manage- 
ment (Thucyd.  ii.  1  .<> ;  Paus.  I  38.  §  8.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retam 
the  title  of  w6\is  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ;  Paus.  i.  38. 
§  7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a  privilege  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Athens.  Once  a  year  the  great  Eleusinian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  327,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  B.  c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  pw  395) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  administration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Peloponne- 
ajan  War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  only  a  short  time.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
seq.,  43)  Under  the  Romans  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  as  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashionable  among  the  Roman  nobles.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  m  a.d.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  from  history.  When  Spon  and  Wheler 
▼isited  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
is  now  a  small  village  called  Ac^I^a,  which  is  only 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

**  Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  low 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  fiUls  of  Mount  Cerata  by  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hierum  of  De- 
meter and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis.  ['  Castellum,  quod  et 
inmfiinet,  et  circumdatum  est  templo,'  Liv.  xxxi. 
25.]  A  triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
side,  lying  between  the  hilJ  and  the  shore,  was  occa- 
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pied  by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  ground 
from  some  heights  near  the  Hicmm,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a  castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  military  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a  harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  tlie  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore, .as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
citadel ;  but  they  are  mere  foundations,  the  Hierum 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains."  (Leake.) 
Pausanias  has  left  us  only  a  very  brief  description 
of  Eleusb  (i.  38.  §  6):  "The  Eleusinians  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propy- 
laea,  and  a  third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a  well 
called  Callichomm,  where  the  Eleusinian  women  first 
mslituted  a  dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  the* 
first  place  in  which  com  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a  harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus  are 
shewn.  The  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  ^  Demeter]  a  dream  forbade  me 


PLAN  OP  ELEU81B. 

1.  Temple  of  Arteinii  Propylaea. 

2.  Outer  PropyUeum. 

3.  Inner  Propvlaeum. 

4.  Temple  of  t)pmeter. 

5.  Well  of  Callichnrum. 

0,0,  a.  Outer  Indofure  of  the  Sacred  Bufldingi. 
b,  b,  b.  Inner  Indosure  of  the  Sacred  Buildings. 
H.  Harbour.  ' 
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todescribe.**  The  Bharian  plain  is  abo  mentioDed 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
peals to  have  been  in  the  neighboorbood  of  the  city ; 
bat  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiquities  at  Elensis  is 
described  bj  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  reseurches  a  brief  account  is  given  by  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Elensis  from  Athens,  the  first 
oonspicuous  object  is  the  remains  of  a  large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heaps  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  propjlaeom,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  |dan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propyh^a.  (See  plan,  1.) 
"  The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeom, 
formed  the  exterior  incloeure  of  the  Hierum  (plan, 
a,  a^d).  At  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laenm  was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
incloeure  (plan,  &,  &,  &),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laeum  (plui,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  openmg  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a  gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  frx>nt  of  this 
joopylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
nntil  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  Pentelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  hbrary  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
fipom  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  sur&ce  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium." 

The  temple  of  Deraeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6  fiuartKhs  crriKSs^  or  t^  rcAccrr^piov,  was  the  largest 
in  aU  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalerena,  about  b.  a  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  ic;  Plut,  Per.  13;  Diet.  o/Btogr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  &ced  the  south-east.  Its  site  i^  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modem  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  diffioolt  to  obtain  iiJl  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  "comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  (Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  vrarrantcd  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
supported  by  28  Doric  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  feet  2  inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
across  the  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  back;  and  that  they  were  snrmoonted  by  I 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  aa  we 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  aX 
Paestom.  The  oella  was  firanted  with  a  magnificent 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  measuring  6|  feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  only  in  m 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  Ix^tom.  The  platform 
at  the  bock  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  ascent  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  tl.e 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  fiur  from 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascended  frioan  tb« 
platform  to  a  portal  adorned  with  two  columns, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaenm,  com<- 
municating  firom  the  Hierum  to  the  Acropolis.** 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safiely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  or  to  that  of  Poseidon. 
"  The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  fhxn  the  foot  of  the  nottbem 
side  of  the  hill  of  Elensis,  within  the  bifurcation  of 
two  roads  leading  to  Megara  and  to  Eleutherae,  for 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  portico " 
(plan,  5).  Near  Elensis  was  the  monument  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  HerodotuS'(L  30). 

The  town  of  Elensis  and  its  inunediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a  large  part 
of  the  plauL  Demosthenes  alludes  to  inundations  at 
Eleusis  (c.  CaOicL  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consequence  of 
an  inundation  which  occurred  wliile  he  was  spoKliog 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Euseb.  CUron.  p.  81).  In 
the  plain  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  same 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  a 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqnednct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain  from  Elensis  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  AtHca^  p.  154,  seq.,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  b  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sow, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 
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2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  Uke  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbourini!  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Pans, 
ix.  24.  §  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  pp. 
136  293  ^ 
ELEUTHERAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHE'RION.  [Aroob,  pw  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  C^we^ppo,  PtoL  iiL  17.  §  10; 
Scyl),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a  distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  {StadiasmJ),  and 
8  M.  P.  from  Sybritia  {PeuL  Tab.),  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Curetes  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.\ 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amiton  (annp. 
Diet,  of  Biogr,  s.  ©.)  first  accompanied  his  k>Te- 
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80Dg8  to  the  *<  dthara.**  (Athep.  ziv.  p.  638.)  It 
was  in  alliuioe  with  CnoesuA  till  the  people  of  Poljr- 
rheninm  and  Lampe  compelled  it  to  break  off  from 
the  confederacy.    (Polyb.  iv.  53,  55). 

Dion  Caasius  (zzztL  1)  haa  an  odd  story  abont 
a  knot  of  traiton  within  who  gave  up  the  city  to 
Q.  Metellos  Creticua,  making  a  breadi  through  a 
strong  brick  tower  by  means  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Hierocles;  and  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  silver  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  consideration.  (Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  3 1 1 .) 
The  Venetian  MS.  of  the  16th  century  mentions 
the  remains  of  this  dty  as  being  so  enormous  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  wonder  at  the  power  and  riches 
of  a  people  that  could  affiird  to  rear  such  stately 
monuments.  (Aftis.  CZom.  AtUiq,  vol.  iL  p.  292.) 
Mr.  Pashley  (Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  145,  310)  dis- 
covered vestiges  of  antiquity  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill  near  a  place  still  caUed  EUthemti^tihoiui  five 
miles  S.  of  the  great  convent  of  Arhddhi,  which 
possesses  a  Metdkhi  on  the  site.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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ELEUTHEBOCrLICES.  [CiuciA,  p.  621,  a.] 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  [Bbthogabris.] 
ELEU'THEBUS  ('EAf^epoj)*  a  ^^'^  ^  Syria, 
in  the  country  of  Hamath  ('A/iadTrts  x^P^)?  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace, 
zii.  25 — 30),  a  little  to  the  sooth  of  which  Jonathan 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius.  Josephus 
,  says,  that  M.  Antonius  gave  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Eleutherus  and  Egypt  except  Tjrre  and  Sidon 
(AnL  XV.  4.  §  I,  B.J,  1 18,  §  5),  a  notice  sufBcient  of 
itself  to  disprove  its  identity  with  the  modem  Kdsi- 
ff^eh^  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
south  of  Sidon, — a  theory  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  (See  the  references 
in  Bobinson,  Bib.  Ret,  vol  liL  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
classical  geographers  all  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  Ptolemy  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosia  (Tor- 
iota)  and  Sunyra  (Sumrd)  south  of  it  (v.  15). 
Strabo  also  mentions  it  in  connection  >Rrith  Orthosia, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  isknd  Aradns  (xvi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Orthosia 
and  Simyra  (v.  20).  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  indi- 
cate the  Nahr-el-Kebtr  ("  the  great  river  "),  north  of 
Tripoli,as  the  modem  representative  of  the  Eleutherus 
(Travelt,  pp.  24, 25);  and  he  is  followed  by  Pococke 
(vd.  ii.  p.  204,  &c.),  and  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  161), 
and  other  later  travellers.  Maundrell  found  Nahr- 
el'Kebir  to  be  six  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
northernmost  and  most  considerable  of  three  streams 
that  water  the  very  fruitful  phun  of  Junia.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this,  only  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  south  of  Tortosa,  *'a  river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a  river,  for  it  was  now  almost  dry ;  though 
questionless  here  must  have  been  andently  no  in^ 
considerable  stream ;  as  we  might  infer  both  from 
the  lai^eness  of  the  channel,  and  the  firagments  of 
a  stone-bridge  formerly  laid  over  it "  (p.  19).    This 


is  about  half  an  nour  north  of  the  point  on  the  coast 
q>po8ite  to  which  Ruad,  the  ancient  Andus,  is 
situated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  better 
than  Nahr-el-Keblr,  which  is  too  far  south;  as 
Maundrell  also  himself  intimates  (p.  25).     [G.  W.l 

ELGOVAE.    [Selgovab.] 

ELGUS  (TEATOf :  Eth,  "EKytos,  ^EXyaios),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Xanthus  in  his  Lyciaea, 
(Stepb.  B.«.9.)  See  Meineke's  Tk(A»  ad  Steph,  [G.L.] 

ELIBYBGE.     [Illiberis.] 

ELIM  (A2Acf/<),  the  second  station  of  the  Israd- 
ites  after  their  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  next  to 
Marah  (Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  "  twehre  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees."  This 
station  is  now  commonly  assigned  to  Wady  Ghu- 
rmdely  two  and  a  half  houn  distant  from  Ain 
HaioArah,  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Marah. 
There  are  fountains  in  this  valley ;  and  a  few  small 
palm-trees  are  scattered  through  it  (Bobinson, 
Bib.  Ret,  voL  i  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  the  long  interval  of  eight  hours 
between  Watfy  Gkurmdel  and  the  month  of  Wady- 
ei^Taiyibehf  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Bobinson  suggests  Wadfy  Uteit  as  the  Elim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on  the  whde,  he  inclines  to  the 
first-mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Niebuhr  (De- 
tcrip.  de  FArabis,  p.  348),  and  adopted  by  Bnrckhaidt 
(Syria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixes  Elim  at  Wady 
Wateit,  the  Uteit  of  Dr.  Bobinson— for  which  he 
gives  the  fdlowing  reasons  (Landt  of  the  Bible, 
voLi.  p.  174.):— "Here  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  palm-trees,  and  tolerable  water.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  tliese  requisites,  is  exactly  intenne- 
diate  between  the  supposed  Marah,  and  the  situation 
of  the  IsraeUtes  near  the  Bed  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hedtate  to  come  to  the  concludon  that  it  is  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures."  Tor,  at  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.     [G.  W.l 

ELIMAEI.    [Elimeia.] 

ELIMBEBBUM.     [Cumbbrris.] 

ELIMEIA  QZ\lfi€ia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIO'TIS  ('EXt/Aiehis.  Arrian,  Anab,  i. 
7.  §  5),  a  district  to  the  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eordaea  and  Pieria,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindus.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  may  be  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modem  districts  of  Grevend, 
Venja,  and  Tjertembd,  It  was  occupied  in  early 
tiroes  by  the  Pllimaei  or  Elimiots  (*EAi/«iC0rai,  PtoL 
iiL  13.  §  21 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.),  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
(Thuc-ii.  99.)  Though  a  mountainous  and  barren 
tract,  Elimeia  must  have  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  there  were 
several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  waged  against  Olynthus,  Derdas 
was  prince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  EelL  v.  2.  ^  38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Bomans  in  the  fourth 
dividon  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlv.  30.)  There  was 
a  town  called  Elimeia  ('EA^/xcta,  Steph.  B.;  "EAu/ius, 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  21),  where  Perseus,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  170,  reviewed  his  forces.  (Liv. 
xliii.  21.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  near  . 
Grevendf  on  the  river  Gretfenitikd.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  voL  iii.  pp  305, 324, 339.)      [E. B.  J.] 

ELINGA  (JHXlyya),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (xi.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  Baecnk  (voL  ii.pt  1.  p. 
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ELICyOBOCA  (Lorca),  a  city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  HispanU  Tamctmensis,  W.  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Castalo.  {Ttm, 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a  civitas  sHpefuUaria^  be- 
longing to  the  conventos  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 
iii.  1. 8. 3;  Weeseling,  ad  Itm,  I  c;  Florez,  E»p.  S. 
▼d.  viL  p.  217 ;  Mentelle,  Etp.  Moel  p.  153 ;  Ukert, 
▼ol.u.  pt  1,1).  406.)  [P.S.] 

ELIS  (^  "^HAij,  Dor.  'AX«,  whence  *'  Alis*^  in 
Plant  Capt.  ProL  9, 26  ;  acc^HXiSa  of  the  country, 
HAiK  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat.  ^  Elin "  and 
**  Elidem."  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  **  val- 
Ib,"  and  signifying  originally,  a  hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  i^  'HA«^  Thac  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
il  *H\fl»¥  x&pOy  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Eliorum  ager,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  6.  Eth,  and  Adj.  'HA€u»j,  'k\tios,  FA- 
AEIAN  on  coins,  Elins,  Elens,  Alius,  Plant  Capt. 
Prol  24. ;  'HAui8i}r,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  'lA\9uuc6s, 
'HAiojc^i). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Messcnia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Araxns  and  the  river  Larissus  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  vilL  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Eos  Proper  or  Hollow  Eus,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys ;  Pwatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius  ;  and  Triphtlia,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheins  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acko. 
REIA :  the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  (^  KoiK'n  ''HAcs 
Thuc  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  pUin  of  the  Pendus  to  distinguish  it  fh)m  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Acroreia ;  but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphyli*. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district  (Pans.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Erymanthus,  PlioloS  and  Lycae- 
ns,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
thaiD  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Pans.  v.  4.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  hari)onrs,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  deposits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed, — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
naiformity  of  the  coast,  and  affixd  some  protection  for 


ELIS. 

vessels.  Of  these  the  oentnl  and  the  largest  is 
Chelonatas,  running  a  coosidaable  way  into  the  ma, 
and  forming  on  eitiier  side  one  end  of  a  gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cyllene,  and  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  promontory 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  Cheknatic, 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  great  Cyparissian  gulf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  na- 
tural outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivers,  and  ah- 
s<»rbs  them  before  they  reach  *the  sea.  The  n«  also 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thus  there  is 
formed  along  the  coast  a  series  of  lagocms,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  sand-hanks. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lagoons ; 
and  the  whole  Elean  coast  upon  the  Cyparissian  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoons.  This 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  very 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months ;  and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impassible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modem  harbour  of  KumtpiU 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  aboond 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Koi/voinr^Ai  from  Kov¥ov»ta9 
rszKdtvuK^) ;  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  frwn  this  plague. 
{Zihs  itr6fwios.  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  comp.  Aelian,  H, 
An.  y.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  in-  - 
habitants  with  a  vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  numerous  oa 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks ;  and  the  lagoons  thus  become 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  taken.  They 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  tiroes  also,  since  we  find  Apollo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophagos.    (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  fevour- 
able  to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.  In  fiict 
no  country  in  Greece  is  so  Uttle  protected  against 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Al^idus 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elis: 
the  mountains,  which  fcunn  its  eastern  boundaries, 
are  a  very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  the 
offishoots  of  still  higher  mountains;  while  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  flat  coast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  fleet  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olynw 
plan  Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Alj^eius.  Its  terri- 
tory was  r^arded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presentiy  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  tiie  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abou^ided  in  unwalled 
villages  and  country  houses  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  frdl  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecnU«d  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a  sacred  appeat  ance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notices 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants 
for  a  country  life.  (Strab.  viiL  pp.  343,  358; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  also 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  number 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  country  once  in  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  CNympian  Zeos 
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Houx>w  Eus  is  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (ai  wtptouclSts  v6\€ts) 
oi  Pisatis  and  Triphjlia.  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
plain,  drained  bj  the  river  Penkius  (Ilip^uis) 
and  its  tributarj  the  Ladon  (AiSofi').  The  Peneios 
rises  in  Mount  Eiymanthns  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  firstbetween  the  ravine  of  Berbmij 
and  afterwards  in  a  north- westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  more  open  vallej.  The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  bj  Homer  [see  Ephtba,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
little  more  to  the  south;  it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a  narrow  ravine^  and  fiJls  into  the  Peneius,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  coune  through  this  vallej,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emerges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Gastum,  which  is  the  name 
now  generallj  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  GastM  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  {Mromontory  of  Gbelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iii  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  and  the  promontory  Che- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chelonatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angelas  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artifidal  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllenian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  OagtutU  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Klis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  wluch  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  {L  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
ui  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  for  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the'  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  §  1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Acbaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
fftvourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
oxen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (^Od.  iv.  634,  xxi.  346).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  2);  but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  Eleian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Aiscadia, 
p.  190,  a.] 

Pisatis  (fi  nuraru)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enters  a  fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagnnes.     North  of  the  Alpheias,  Mount 
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PiioLOE  (^X<fi}),  which  is  an  ofl&hoot  of  Erynian- 
thus,  extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  357.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  fiur  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcHTUTS  (Ix^'t  Strab.  viiL  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape:  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Katd- 
holo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Pisatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a  to?ni  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  the 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

Triphtua  (Tpi^Afa)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  veiy  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Alaog  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  later  time  the 
Alphdus  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  Ossa  (Strab.  viiL  p.  356),  but  iq)pear8  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phellon  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  ^4}Jiuva  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ^X^y).  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigms  flows 
into  the  sea  [Akigrus]  :  of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (AavtOof ,  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  present  Smema,  is  2533  feet  high ; 
whUe  the  more  southerly,  called  in  andoit  times, 
MiMTHB  (M(y0i7,  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  now  A  'Ivena 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet  Minthe,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

TL  HiSTOKT. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Canoones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a  later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accesnbility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
byssuij  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
hUz,  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  dty  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Eiiskahy  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  (Ezek,  xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a  large  extent  ^  country ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conduaon  frtan  a  similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  acddentaL 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  ('EirctoQ,  who  were  ckeelj 
iigitized  by  V         3  O 
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connected  with  the  Aetolians.  Aocordbg  to  the 
oommon  pnotioe  of  the  Greeks  to  deri?e  all  their 
tribes  firom  epooTiiiOQS  anoeston,  the  two  brothers 
Epeitu  and  Aehdos,  the  sons  of  Endjinioa,  liTsd  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Ells.  Aetolns  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  aud  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Pass.  v.  1 ;  Scjmn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  trsdition,  was 
derived  from  Eleias,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Enryoyda, 
the  daughter  of  Endjrmion.  The  Epeians  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Bleiaos.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  bat  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  iiilaails  of  the  Echinades  at  the  month  of  the 
Achelous,  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  oonntcy  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eleins  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Augeias,  against  whoin  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  Uie  promised  reward  for 
cleansing  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Did.  of 
Biogr.  vol  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Pdysenus,  the  grandson  of 
Angelas,  was  one.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  615,  seq.)  The 
Epdans  and  the  Pyliane  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  former  extending  from  the  Corinthian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  kUer  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards ;  but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pylos.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Homer  (/t  zi  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyzenus  was  tfao  only 
one  of  tiie  four  chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  Li 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxylus  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.    {^DicL  of  Biogr.  art  Heradidae). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  und^ 
the  name  of  Eldans,  forming  a  powerful  longdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsuhi ;  but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
and  is  not  menticmed  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  conquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  tune  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  jiiace  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  Uie  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Gau- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a  state, 
consulting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  agamst  the  Messe- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
tunt>8  derived  from  an  eponymous  Trij^ylus,  an  Ar- 

"      chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  j  JRaos.  x.  9.  §  5) ;  but 
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the  name  points  to  the  ooontcy  beii^  iidnbited  faj 
three  di^rent  tribes, — an  explanation  given  by  th* 
ancients  themselveB.  Theae  three  tribes,  according 
to  Stiabo,  were  the  Epeians,  the  liiayae,  and  tha 
Eleians.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  387.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  was  thns  divided  betwen  the 
three  independeDt  states  of  Elis  Proper,  the  Pisads, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know;  but  even  in  the  eightii  oeotnr^ 
B.a  the  Eleians  bad  extended  their  dnraimona  as &r 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  mle  the  dries  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Tri^ylia.  Daring  the  histnriral 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleians  and  tlMir  sabjecta  the 
Perioed:  the  Caueones,  Pisatans,  and  Triphyhans 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  noea. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiutival  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  city  Olympia  was  sitnated.  Upoo 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festivml 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ;  but  the  Pisatana 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  many 
attempts  to  recover  it  In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.C  747,  they  succeeded  in  deiuiving  the  Klfians  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pheidoa, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated the  fertivaL  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidoo  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eleians  the 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  confirmed  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  Herod, 
vl  127.)  In  the  Second  MessenianWar  the  Pisatana 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  the 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  tliis  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  by 
their  king  Pantaloon,  who  also  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  34t£ 
Olympiad  (n.a  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  games 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi  21.  §  1, 
vL  22.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ;  respecting  the  coo- 
flicting  statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to 
this  period,  see  Grote,  EisL  of  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  574.) 
The  conquest  of  the  Messenians  by  the  Spartans'must 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submission  of  the  Pi- 
satans to  thdr  former  masters.  In  the  48th  Olym- 
piad (B.G.  588)  the  Eleians,  suspecting  the  fiddity 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaloon,  invaded  the  Pi- 
satis, but  were  persuaded  by  Damophon  to  retom 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  hoe- 
tility.  But  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (b.c.  572X 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  Us  brother  Damoplioo 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invfuled  Elis,  awisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pisatis,  and  by  the  Madstii  and 
Scilluntii  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  raoed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vL  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disappean  from  hist<Mry  ;  and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  that  the  fiict  of  its  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  kter  times.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  356.)  After  the  destruction  of  these  dties  we 
read  of  no  further  attempt  at  revolt  tiU  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyed  « 
long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peace  of  Nida^, 
B.  c.  421 ;  but  in  this  year  a  serious  quarrel  arose 
between  them.  It  was  a  settled  policy  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Febpon- 
nesus,  which  might  prove  formidable  to  themselves; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  support 
the  independence  of  the  imalkB:  states  in  the  prniu- 
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8ak  ag|iiiiit  the  greater.  Aooofdioglj,  ikhm  Le- 
pcenm  in  Txifihyllft  zevoitod  firam  the  Eleians  and 
cntTed  the  Mriiitinoe  of  the  Spaitaas,  the  latter  not 
only  reeogniaed  its  independence,  bat  sent  an  aimed 
ISoroe  to  protect  it  The  Eleiane  in  ooneeqnence  re- 
nonneed  the  allianoe  of  Sparta*  apd  formed  a  new 
leagne  with  Aigoa,  Corinth,  and  Mantinwa.  (Thno. 
T.  31.)  The  Mowing  year  (B.a420)  waa  the 
period  fat  the  oelebration  of  the  Olympio  festival  t 
and  the  Eleians,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  lieprenm  after  the 
prrwiamation  of  the  Sacred  Trace,  fined  the  J^jMurtans 
2000mmae,aflid,  npon  their  rrfoslDg  to  pay  Uie  fine, 
ezdoded  them  firom  the  leetivaL  (Thoo.  y.  49, 60.) 
The  Ekiana  fooghtwith  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (B.p.418);  and 
thoogh  the  viotoiy  of  the  ^Murtans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  stUl 
contmned.  Accordingly,  when  the  fidl  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  nndispated  sapremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  reqoired  them  to  renoance  their 
anthority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  doe  firom  them  as  Spartan  allies  fiir 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  Uiese  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (B.a  402).  The  war  htfted 
nearly  three  years;  ai^  ihe  Eleoans  were  at  length 
compelled  to  porchase  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
anthiority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  ^t  also 
over  Larioo,  whidi  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  o^er  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  g.  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  GyHeoe  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen.  JTeUL 
iiL  2.  §§  21— dO;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  iiL  8.  §3, 
aeq.)  By  this  tna^  the  Eleians  were  in  reahty 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatana 
avaaied  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La< 
eedaemonians  to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympio  ftstival ;  but  as  they  were  now  ^y  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ekians.    (Xen.  J7e^  ill  2.  §  30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  o.  371),  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremaey  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  aought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  coi^eraoy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (b.c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 

gleasure  of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
itter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  ffelL  vi.  5. 
§  2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eloans  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses« 
sionofMessenia.  In  b.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seized  by  force  Lesion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  formed  port  of  the  Arcadian 
OMifederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartana  in  b.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  ahnost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a  garrison  on  the  hill  of  Grooion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  agunst  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, neariy  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  demooratical  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  aetaed  the  acropolis;  but  they 
were  overcome,  and  fled  firom  the  dty.    Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seised  Fylus,a  place 
on  the  Peneins,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  mUes  from. 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a  view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  dty.  (Xen.  SeiL  viL  4. 13— 18 ;  Diod.  zv.  77.) 
In  the  fidlowing  year  (b.o.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  dty  and  Cyllensr  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eldana,  in  distress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  th^  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylns,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party  whom  they  foond  there.  (Xen.  J7e^  \-i. 
4.  §S  19—26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  g.  364)  the 
104tn  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
firom  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  reedved  to  restore  the 
preddency  of  the  Untival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunctioQ  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamdy  submit  to  this  ex- 
clodon,  and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  arnied  force  into  the  conaecnted  ground. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought;  and  though  the  Eletana 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  Tlie  Eldans  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  wdl  as  the  SUi  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  EeU.  viL  4.  §§  28 — 
32 ;  Diod.  XV.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  reedved  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
aevend  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantinda,  that  the  Arcadian  assemblv  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  conduded  a  peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  g.  362).  (Xen.  ffeU. 
vii.  4.  §§  33,  84.) 

Pausaniae  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  fitther  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  sufiered  much  from 
eivil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fieht  against  the  Athe- 
niana  and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Gbaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Poua.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
sphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonos,  sei/^ 
Elis  and  fortified  the  dtadd,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blidiing  an  independent  prindpolity  in  the  Pdopon- 
nesus;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptdemaeos,  the  prindpal  general  of  Antigonus 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix.87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Pdoponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeans,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
fitequently  ravaged  by  the  httter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5, 9,59, 
seq.)  The  Trij^ylians,  who  exhiUt  throughout  thdr 
entire  biftory  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, jdned  the  Achaeims  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Gomp.  lav.  xxxiiL  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioned m  the  final  war  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
Achaean  Leagne;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  tcgether  with  the  rest  of  Pebponnesus, 
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became  subject  to  Rome.  The  Olympic  games,  how- 
ever, still  secured  to  the  Eleians  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep,  35.)  In  a.  D.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosins,  and  two  years 
aflterwfirds  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  Alaric. 

In  the  middle  ages  Elis  again  became  a  country  of 
some  importance.  The  French  knights  at  PcOraa  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Peneius,  whei^  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Ozylub 
and  his  Aetolian  fdlowers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  Andrabiday  in  a  fertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius.  Gottfried 
vf  Villehardouin  built  (rZoreneo,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  snooessofB  Citstro  Tomete  was 
built  as  the  citadd  of  Glarmga.  Gattiim  and 
Santamiri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve. 
netians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish|  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morea  the 
name  of  Belvedere^  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertiUty  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  provuMse  of  Behedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pyrgot  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curtius,  Pdoponnesoty  voL  ii.  p.  16,  seq.) 

IIL  The  City-  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  plam,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  fiset  in  height  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  K(doskop{f  which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(viii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Pausanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  there  are  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
of  Paledpoli 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  \he  Epeii  by  Homer 
{TL  ii.  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Angelas,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coa^  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  difierent  place,  situated  upon 
the  Dadon.  [Buprasium  ;  Ephyra.]  Elis  first 
became  a  place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Ozylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kaloskopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country ;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  paying 
dMdicnce  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 


Etlft. 
Soon  after  the  Persian  wars  the  exclusive  privi^ 
leges  of  the  aristocratical  fianilies  in  Elis  were 
abolished,  and  a  democratical  govenmient  establisfaed. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a  great  change  took  place 
m  the  city  of  Elis.  The  city  appears  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  but  the  inha- 
bitants  <^  many  separate  townships,  eight  aooarding 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a  new  dty,  which  they  left  un- 
defended by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.  (Diod.  zL  64;  Strab.  viii.  p.  336;  Xen. 
ffeU.  iii.  2.  §  27.)  At  the  same  time  the  Eldaoa 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acqmred  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.  The  HeUanodicae,  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  formerly 
been  taken  finsm  the  aristocratical  fiunilies,  were  now- 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuatmg  number  of  the  Hella&odicae  shows 
the  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  Ume  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  It  a  probable  that  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — Hollow 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contamed  four  tribes. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fourfold  ancient  divi- 
sion of  Hollow  Ehs,  and  with  the  twice  four  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  says  that  tliere  were 
12  Hellanodicae  in  OL  103,  which  was  hnmediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Eleians  reco- 
vered  for  a  short  time  their  ancient  dominians,  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  was 
reduced  to  eight  (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6;  for  detaib 
see  K.  0.  MQller,  Die  Phyhn  wm  EUs  vnd  Pua, 
in  Jihemitohet  Muteum^  for  1834,  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  of 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  fonn 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  recoastmctkm 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particdar  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23^ — ^26). 

Strabo  says  (Tiii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasium 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gynmasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a  vast  inclasure 
surrounded  by  a  walL  It  was  by  £ar  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fict  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  tmdergo  a  monih's  previous  training  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  incksure  bore  the 
general  name  of  Xystns,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  pboes  destined  for  the  moners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gynmasium 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonum,  and  Haloo:  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  the  third  from  the  so^ess  of  the  soiL  In  the 
Malco  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  foonders:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitions. 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrances,  coa 
leading  by  the  street  called  Slope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  AchiQes 
to  the  agora  and  the  HelUmodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  called  tlie  hippodrome,  because  it  was  used 
for  the  ezercise.cf  banm.  It  was  built  in  the  andens 
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style,  and|  instead  of  being  sarronxided  by  an  uniii- 
terrapted  series  of  stoae  or  colonnades,  its  stoae 
were  separated  from  one  another  bj  streets.  The 
southern  stoa,  which  consisted  of  a  triple  row  of 
Doric  colamns,  was  the  nsnal  resort  of  the  Hellano- 
dicae  daring  the  day.  Towards  one  end  of  this  stoa 
to  the  left  was  the  Hellanodicaeon,  a  building  divided 
from  the  agora  by  a  street,  which  was  the  offidal 
residence  of  the  Hellanodicae,  who  recdved  here  in- 
struction in  their  duties  for  ten  months  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  another  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  the  Gorcyraean  stoa,  because  it  had  been  built 
out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor' 
cyraeans.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  Doric  colunms, 
with  a  partition  wall  running  between  them:  one 
side  was  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  to  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  m  gold  and  ivory  by  Pheidias.  In  the  open 
port  of  the  agora  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesins,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
£iis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a  temple  of  the  Graces,  a  temple  of  Silenus,  and  the 
tomb  of  Oiiylus.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
temple  of  Hades,  which  was  opeAed  only  once  in  the 
year. 

The  theatre  must  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
acropolis:  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  lying 
between  the  agora  and  the  Menius,  which,  if  the 
name  is  not  corrupt,  must  be  the  brook  flowing 
down  from  the  heights  behind  Paleopolu  Near  the 
theatre  was  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  containing  a  statue 
of  this  god  by  Praxiteles. 

On  the  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
Pheidias.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  Curtius 
noticed  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elis  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrhon  was 
shown.    (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.) 

rV.  Towns  IN  Eus. 

1.  In  Hollow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
southwards  from  the  promontory  of  Arazus,  Htr- 
MiNB,  Cyllenb.  From  the  town  of  Eus,  a  road 
led  northward  to  Dyme  in  Achaia  passing  by  Mtr- 
TUNTiuM  (or  Myrsinus)  and  Buprasium.  East  of 
Elis  and  commanding  tiie  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
or  highlands  of  Elis  was  Pylob,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  South  of  Pyloe  on  the 
Ladon  was  the  Homeric  Efhyra,  afterwards  called 
Genoe.  North  of  Pylos  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  Thalamab.  East  of 
Pylos  and  Ephyra,  in  the  Acroreia,  were  Lasion, 
Opus,  Thraustxts  (or  Thraestus),  Auum,  Eupa- 
GiUM,  Opus. 

2.  In  Pisatis.  Upon  the  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympa,  Letrini  and  DrsPOimuM. 
Upon  the  coast,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Pheia. 
On  the  road  across  the  mountains  from  Elis  to 
Olympia,  Albsiabum,  Salmonb,  and  Heraclbia; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Maroana  (or 
Margalae)  and  Amphidoll  Olympia  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country;  it  was  properly  not  a  town,  but  only  a 
collection  of  sacred  buildings.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  Olympia  was  Pisa,  and  further  east  Harpinna. 

3.  In  Triphylia.  Upon  the  road  along  the  coast, 
Efitauum  (the  Homeric  Th^on),  Samicum, 
Pyroi.    a  road  led  from  Olympia  to  Lepreum,  on 
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which  were  Pylo8  and  Macistvs.  Lbprbum  in 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  Between  these  two  roads  was 
ScUiLUS,  where  Xenophqn  resided.  On  -the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  Phrixa,  and  southwards 
in  the  interior  were AEPY(afterwardscalled  Epeium), 
Hypana,  Typaneab.  The  position  of  Bolax  and 
Styllagium  is  uncertain. 

(Respecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
Marea^  vol.  i.  p.  1,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.,  Pelo- 
pormesiacaj  passim ;  Boblaye,  Re<Aerchesj  &c  p.  1 1 7, 
seq.;  and  especially  Curtius,  Pelopormeaos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1,  seq.,  from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  tak^.) 


COINS  OF  sua, 

ELISARI  (*EAur(fpo(),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Bab-el-Mandeb)f  bet,ween  the  Gassaniti  on  the 
north,  and  the  Homeritae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  §  7). 
They  are  doubtless  identical  with  the  EC-Asyr  tribe, 
a  district  of  Yemen,  described  by  Burchardt  as  "  the 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
and  exercising  considerable  influence  over  all  their 
neighbours  (Notes  on  the  BedouinSf  <^,  p.  245); 
and  Niebuhr  has  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemen 
**  a  town  or  village  still  named  Elasera,  on  the  hills 
above  Sabbia  WNW."  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  70» 
voL  ii.  pp.  147,  148.)  [G.W.] 

ELISON  (*£A/(rwv),  a  tributary  of  the  Lupia 
{Lippe^j  commonly  identified  with  the  Alme,  At 
its  confluence  with  the  Lupia,  the  Romans  built 
the  fort  Aliso.    (Dion  Cass,  liv.  33.)       [L.  S.] 

ELLASAR  ('EAAcurdp),  mentioned  only  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  country  of  Arioch,  one  of  the 
kings  associated  with  Chedorlaomer  in  his  invasion 
of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  Eluari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Assyria,  under  the  name  £1- 
Asur;  but  all  is  pure  conjecture.  [G.  W.] 

ELLEBRI.     [Vbubori.] 

ELLEPORUS.     [Helleporus.] 

ELLOME'NUS  ('EAXo/x^i'oy),  a  town  in  Leucas, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to 
be  represented  by  the  port  of  Klimind,  (Thuc.  iii. 
94;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  CHA<»n}),  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
and  Oloosson,  afterwards  called  Lsimonb  (A«(/luj>i^), 
according  to  Strabo.  The  same  writer  says  that  it 
was  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Olympus,  not  fiur  from  the  river  Enrotas, 
which  the  poet  calls  Titaresius.  Leake  places  it  at 
Seloa,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
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rvmaiiis.  (Horn.  71  iL  739,  iz.  p.  446;  Steph.  B« 
#.r.  'HXa^;  Lttke,  Northern  Oreeoe,  t«L  iii. 
11.345). 

ELLOTIA.   _[Eubo«aJ 

ELORUS.    rHBL0»iT8.f 

ELU'RO.    fLAcrPAHiJ 

EXUSA.      [ELtJ8ATK8.J 

ELUSATES,  a  people  of  Aq[intank  ivho  imre 
snbdiied  b.  o.  56  ^  P.  Cnasiis,  a  legatos  of  Caeur 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  PKny  (!▼.  19)  enunentes  them 
between  the  Aosd  and  the  Sotfotes.  [AiRKn.]  Their 
chief  toim,  Elnaa,  is  mentioned  m  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  BnrdigaU  {BordeoMi)  to 
Karbo  (Narborme).  It  is  caUed  Ciritas  Elnsa, 
and  is  placed  12  HP.  after  Matatio  Sdttio,  which 
is  Sotiom  ('S^).  From  GiWtss  Elnsa  to  Ciritas 
An8ciii8(il«dk)  isSOlLP.  Glandianos  (ia  Avjin. 
1 137)  mentions  Elnsa— 

**  InYadii  miiros  Elnsae,  notistlma  dndom 
Tecta  petans." 

The  modern  town  of  Eame,  hi  the  department  of 
<?er«,  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  Cwifatf  a 
cormption  dt  Givitas.  Ammianns  (z7.  11 X  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elnsa  in  Narbonensis,  whidi  is 
not  correct  The  N<Nitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Givitas  Elnsatinm  the  metn^hs  of  Ko- 
vempopolana.  [O.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  pUioes  en  the  road  firom  Tdoea  (rouIoKte) 
to  Narbaime.  It  is  20  K.  P.  firom  Totdome  to 
Einsio^  and  S3  M.  P.  finom  Elnsio  to  Garcaso  (^Car- 
cassaime).  The  position  of  SL  Pierre  dEbsome 
(£glisedeMontfernnd)8eemstobethesite.     [G.L.] 

ELYGCGI  CEA^iriMcoi),  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Angnsta  their  capital  D'Ajiville, 
Walekenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Pbdemy's 
Elycod  is  a  cormption  of  Helvii ;  and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  &Toar  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a  capital  Alba.  [Alba  Hjelyiorux.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  pkces  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.     [Eltmi.] 

ELTMA.    [Eumeia.] 

ELYMAIS  (^  *E;u;Aiaf»,Strab.xvLp.  744;  Joaeph. 
Am.  xiL  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  in  0.  T.  Elam ;  'E^ia- 
I/ma,  Strab.  zL  p.  524:  Eih,  *EKufuuoty  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,524:  xtL  p.  739;  Ptol.  tL  3.  §  3;  *EXafi2- 
Tcu,  Act  Apoet  ii.  9;''EXv/uo(,  Joseph.  Ant  u  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  laiger  district 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  Ihnits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  fior  the  most  part, 
with  ereat  indistinctness.  Thus  firom  Stirabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provmces  winch  he  enumerates  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi  p.  736).  The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
Susiana),  while  the  country  round  Mt  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvL  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  K.  of  Susiana.  According 
to  Stephaaus,  It  was  a  part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susis ; 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  snbiect  to  Assyria  and  sometimes  U» 
Babylonia  (^Itaiah,  xxiL  6;  Ewek,  xzxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elynuds  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  (vl  27,  s.  31), — in  which 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitomixer  of  Strabo 
(xL  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vL  3.  §  3),— makmg 
its  northern  Ihnit,  towuds  Susiana,  the  river 
EuhMus.  Accordinff  to  tiiis,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  countiy  between  the  Enlaens,  theGroatia 
(tiie  boundary  of  Petals),  and  the  Persian  gulf.  It 
b  probable  that  the  character  of  the  pe^le,  who 
were  for  the  roost  part  a  warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
different  periods  of  their  histoiy  posseesing  a  widely 
diverse  extent  of  territoiy,  led  ancient  geographem 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  ponedsion.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  hiduded  in  it,  Qabiana,  Mas- 
sabatica,  and  Gorbiana.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  745.)  In 
other  phuxs,  the  Gossaei,  Paraetacae,  und  UxH,  and 
the  district  of  Sittacene  and  Apdloniatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  widi  the  people  or  land  of 
Elymais.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732, 736, 789, 744.)  In 
the  Bible,  Ehun  and  Media  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Ehun  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  much  of 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  a^res 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (/M»aA,xxi.2;.7er.xxv.25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geographical  in- 
ferences. It  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  held 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xL  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wars 
between  them,  hi  which  tlie  people  <i  Elynuus  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ezra, 
the  people  of  Susa  and  Elam  are  separately  enn- 
mers^  (iv.  9);  diough,  in  Daniel,  the  metm- 
polls  of  Susiana,  is  phced  hi  Ehun  (viiL  2).  The 
government  of  the  country  was  firom  very  early 
times  under  independent  kiqgs,  probably  robber 
chieftains ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible;  Ghedorlaomer,  the  contemporary  vrith 
Abraham,  m  Genesb  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioeh,  during 
the  rule  dT  Kebuchodonosor,  in  Judith  (1. 6).  Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  fiu;t  that  the  Elymaei  alone 
were  never  subdued  1^  the  Parthian  kii^  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute  finom  them  (xL 
p.  722).  "V^th  r^eard  to  the  name  of  this  province^ 
there  can  be  no  aoubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  populataon  are  oonndered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Sbem  ((ren» 
X.  92).  Tet,  fnm  the  position  of  the  disbict,  there 
was  probably  a  lan^e  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Ger- 
manic  dement  (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  tha 
Pehlvi  Aiijama  by  Mtiller,  Jonr,  AsiaL  voL  viL 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  as  de> 
scribed  in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  with  the  notices 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Perrians  of  later 
times,  and  their  ndghbours  the  Gcesaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  u^  the  bow  and  arrow.  (/aoMib, 
xxii.  6;  Jer,  xlix.  35  ;  Appian,  ^.32;  Strab.  xviL 
p.  744 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  43,  xxxviL  40.)  There  was,  how* 
ever,  besides,  a  considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-country.  Ifc-has  been  usual  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seleucda,  Solooe,  Sosumte^ 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Enlacms,  Hedj- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Goprates,  as  bekngbg  to 
Elymais.  Aj,  however,  they  belong  with  eqnal 
justice  to  the  hunger  and  better  known  prorinoe  «f 
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Snsiana,  tfaey  are  so  ooosidcnd  in  fbe  pneent  work. 

[SOSIAHA.] 

2.  A  distriet  of  Hedm  Magna,  sitiiated,  according 
to  Ptokmj  (tLS.  §  6),  to  the  N.  of  the  x^^gion  which 
he  caOs  GhoroinithrBoe.  Potybius  places  a  tribe, 
whom  he  calls  ElTmaei,  in  the  moontain  region  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).  It  is  not  clear  where  it 
was  sitnated,  and,  as  most  of  the  antborities  osoallj 
referred  to  (as  Strab.  zL  p.  524,  xv.  p.  732)  applj 
as  well  to  the  more  important  Eljmais  of  Snsiana, 
we  think  it  maj  be  doobted  whether  there  was 
another  ElymaB  in  the  positiim  rdatiTe  to  Media 
which  Ptokmj  and  PolTbios  seem  to  hsTe  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Sosianian  province  may,  at  some  perMd,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  maj 
Itself  have  been  sometimes  carelesslf  included  within 
the  varying  boondaries  of  the  greater  coontrj. 
Media.  TV.] 

EXTMI  CISXu^um:  the  form 'EXvftoi  and  Heljmi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  firom  the  Sicelions  and 
Sicanians.  (ScjL  p.  4;  Thnc  vl  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  tiie  Groaks  derived  them  from  a  Trojan 
Crispin :  this  is  distbictlj  stated  by  Thncydides  (I  c.) ; 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  and  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eiyxand  Egesta,  is  drcomstantially 
related  by  Dionysins  (L  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  epooymoos  hero  Elymos  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestns  or  Aoestes.  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  im- 
derstood,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A  wholly  different  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicns,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  Uie  Oenotrians,  previoos  to  the  similar 
migration  of  the  SicnU.  (Hellan.  ap.  IHony$.  L  22.) 
Scjlax  also,  thongh  he  enomerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  friendly 
rebttions  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solos,  and  PanormnSf  and  are  men- 
tioned  at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  theur 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thnc  I  c;  Pans.  x.  11. 
§  3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  to  a  great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a  city  of  the  luune  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Dionysins 
(i.  52),  in  vriiich  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  shouM  be  'EfHwa,  as  suggested  by  Sylbui^; 
and  Cluver.  (SyUmrg.  ad  he,;  Cluver,  SinL  p. 
244.)  [E.H.B.] 

ELY'MIA  (^u/iia),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus,  pro- 
bably sitnated  at  Lendki^  where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  HeJL  vL  5.  §  13;  Leake,  Pelopom- 
netiaooy  p.  229.) 

FLYBUS  CEXuyx>t :  £th.  *EX^iof ,  Steph.  B.), 
« town  of  Crete,  which  Scyba  {Geog,  Graec,  Mm. 
▼oL  i.  p  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissus.  It  had  a  harbour,  Suia  (2t^,  Steph.  B.), 
situated  on  the  &  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poedlsssns.  {Stadiami)  Pausanias  (x.  16.  §  3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  hi  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phylacis  and  Phylander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nym](>h  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthftil  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrba. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thaletas  (Suid.  «.  v.),  who 
was  considered  as  the  iuTcntor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  d  his  conntry.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Hierooles*  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashley 
(TVoveZf,  vol  il  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
Palae6ka8tr<m  near  Rkodovdni  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a  building  consisting  of  a  series 
of  anshes;  next,  vestiges  of  wsJls,  espedally  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles;  at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Further  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  frtigments  of 
the  shafts  of  cdimins,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  templei  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retahis  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  Baghio-Kjfrho^  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt  Graves,  Admiralty 
Charts  in  Miu,  Chsa,  Antiq,  vol  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  cmns  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a  bee  upon 
them.  (Pellerin,  Rec  de$  Mid,  voL  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  SuppUmaU,  vol  iv.  p.  319.)     [E.  B.  J.] 


OOnf  OF  BLTRU& 

EMATHIA  CH^Iiy),  a  district  which  the  Ho- 
mo poems  (JL  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Plena  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  origiiud  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiinl 
region  beyond  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  frvm  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  VirriOj  Ni(pkt<k,  and  VodktnA, 
and  possessing  eveiy  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  miming  water, 
and  lake,  ^  was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (vii.  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expelled 
fnm  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viiL 
138),  m  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  BermiuA, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  round  Beroea. 
Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boon- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  imderstood;  and 
Ptdemy  (iii.  la  §  39)  advanced  its  lunits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xL  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
sssert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Jliad^ 
that  Emathia  was  formeri|y  called  Paeonia,  but  this 
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may  be  reconciled  bj  supposing  that  previoosly  it 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  Paeooiim  race. 

Emathia  was,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  included 
in  the  third  region  of  Macedonia,  and  contained 
the  following  cities:  —  Bbroba,  Citium,  Aeoab, 
Edessa,  GrRRHua,  Almopia,  Europus,  Ata- 
LANTA,  GoRTYNiA,  and  Idomenr.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  vol  iii.  pp.  442—447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (jh  "Efxean-op),  a  place  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythrae,  mentioned  by  Theopompns  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  HeUenica.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  It 
appears  from  Thacydides  (ilL  29)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  [G.  L.] 

EMBOXIMA  (^Efie6Ktfui,  Arrian,  iv.  28;  Ptol. 
Tii.  1.  §  67;  Ecbolima,  Curt  viiL  12.  §  1),  a  town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  though  considwed  by  Pto- 
lemy to  be  within  the  arbitrary  division  of  ancient 
India  which  he  calls  **  India  intra  Gangem.**  It 
was,  according  to  him,  near  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
yisited  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aomus, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modem 
Ambar,  or  Amb,  The  narrative  of  Curtius  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  its  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  he  places 
Embolima  at  sixteen  marches  from  the  Indus.  It 
was  made  by  Alexander  a  magazine  for  the  tioops 
of  which  Graterus  was  left  in  charge.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  191.)  [V.] 

EME'RITA  AUGUSTA.  [ Adgusta  Emkrita.] 

EMESA  or  EMISSA  (^Ejuxcrcro:  Etk  *Etu(nit^o(), 
a  city  of  Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
of  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes  (v.  15.  §  19),  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  a  desert  district  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  26). 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  appmntment  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianus,  otherwise  odled  Elaga^ 
balus  or  Heliogabalus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Roman  legionaries  of 
Syria  (a.  d.  218;  DicL  ofBiogr.  ».  v.  Elagabalus). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  a.  d.  272.  (Vopisc.  AureL  25.)  It  was 
originally  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Sampsiceramus  and  lamblichus  are 
preserved.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  tiie  Jus  Italicum  by  Caracalla  (Ulpian, 
ap.  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  1),  and  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  (HierocL;  MalaL 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a  colony  and  a 
metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  is  called  a 
colony,  and  on  those  of  Elagabalus  a  metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  was  no  doubt  elevated  by  the  latter 
emperor.  '  The  annexed  cdn  of  Caracalla  represents 
on  the  reverse  the  temple  of  the  Sun.    (Eckhel,  vol. 
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iii.  p.  311.)  The  present  name  of  Emesa  ia 
HemM.  [G.W.] 

EMIMS  {^Ofifiip,  *Zufiaioi)y  the  veij  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Moab,  a  gigantic  race,  as  their  name 
imports,  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Lot  [Moab] 
{DeuL  ii.  10,  11),  having  been  then  lately  weak- 
ened, as  would  appear,  by  the  defeat  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  valley  of  Kiriathaim  from  Chedor- 
laomer  and  the  confederate  kings,  as  recorded  in  Ge- 
fi«»(xiv.  5).  [G.W.] 

EMAIA'US  CE|i/iao^).  1.  A  village  of  Judaea 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  distant  sixty 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  XApiotf  ^Afifiaovs  of  Josephus,  which 
he  says  &Wx<i  rAw  *Upooo\^fA»p  araSiovs  i^ih 
Kovroy  in  which  Vespasian  established  a  cdony  of 
800  veterans.  (B.  X  viL  6.  §  6.)  A  tradition, 
originating  apparently  in  tiie  14th  century,  which 
has  fixed  its  site  at  the  village  of  EUKhubeibek, 
has  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  does  not 
coincide  (Robinson,  B.  B,  voL  iii.  pp.  65,  66).  A 
more  ancient  and  consistent  tradition,  which  still 
prevails  among  the  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  the 
village  of  KurijftU^l-Anubf  popularly  called  Abn- 
GoosKf  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffii, 
about  1^  hour  firom  the  former  city.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a  native  village,  on  the  i^tad 
between  Jerusalem  and  Kuri^t-el-Amib,  luuned 
Colonia  or  KuiotUa^  obviously  deriving  its  name 
from  the  military  oolony  established  in  the  district 
of  Ammaus  by  Vespasian.  It  is  still  celebrated  for 
its  waters,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Julian,  whs 
attempted  to  stop  the  fountain  aa  account  of  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it  (Theophanes, 
cited  by  Reland,  PahesL  p.  759.)  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  following,  as  it  is,  indeed,  by 
Theophanes. 

2.  A  city  of  Palaestme,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded), still  retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
imchanged,  being  now  called  AmntMimt.  In  clase»ic 
times  it  was  designated  Nicopolis,  in  commemora- 
tion, as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jenisalera. 
(Willibald.  ap.  BeUmd,  p.  760.)  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  by  Josephus 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp.  428,  429,  758,  759),  and  is 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  The  Itinerarinm 
Hierosolymitanum  places  it  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem;  and  St  Jerome  accurately  states  its 
position,  "ubi  incipiunt  montana  Judaeae  cocuur- 
gere"  (^Comment,  m  Daniel,  xii.);  but  both  he  and 
Eusebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  with  the 
village  mentioned  by  St  Luke.  (Epitaph.  Pcadae, 
and  de  Locis  Hebraicist  ad  voc.  'Efiftaovs.)  Plinj 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  the  same  mistake,  when  he 
writes  of  it  as  a  toparchy — "Fontibus  irriguain 
Emmaum,  Lyddam,  Joppicam," — a  characteristic 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  village  of  St  Lake 
than  of  the  dty  Nicopolis,  whose  site  is  sUU  marked 
by  a  village  bearing  ihe  same  name,  and  traces  of 
ancient  ruins,  on  Uie  right  hand,  or  north,  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa^  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Zo^Hin,  the  "  Castcllum  boni  Lationis**  of 
the  Crusades. 

3.  (*A/j^iaous.)  The  name  given  by  Josephus 
(ArU.  xviii.  2.  §  3,  B.  J.  iv.  1.  §  2)  to  the  medi- 
cinal hot-springs  of  Tiberias,  and  which  he  inter- 
prets to  mean  "  warm  baths,"  probably  identifying 
the  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammath;  which  in- 
clines Dr.  Robinson  to  regard  the  ancient  town  of 
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EMODI  MONTES. 

Hammath  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Joah,  xix.  35) 
as  represented  in  these  hot  springs.  (B.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  260.)     [Tiberias.]  [G.W.] 

EMC/DI  MONTES  (rk  'HfwSd  6fni,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  511,  XV.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  rh  'HfmSbr 
6pos,  Died.  u.  35;  Dionys.  748,  1146;  tA  'H/utfja, 
PtoL  vi.  16;  ^  *lifM96i,  Strab.  zv.  p.  689;  Arrian, 
JruL  2;  Eostath.  ad  Dionys.  748;  Empdos,  Plin.  v. 
27 ;  Hemodes,  Mela,  i.  15.  §  2,  iii.  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amra.  Marc  zxiiL  6.  §  64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  out  to  the 
Grecian  miiid  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Himaiayah  which  is  nearest  the  conntry  of  the  five 
rivers  of  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
most  date  a  new  era  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  oam- 
paign  of  Selencus  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
Megasthenes  at  the  court  of  Sandracottns,  and  the 
rei^earches  made  by  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
leucus,  and  the  most  veracious  (JfiKtara  tlf€vd6\oyos) 
of  all  writers  concerning  India  (Strab.  iL  p.  70), 
seem  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  Roman 
writers,  views  more  or  less  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continui^  of  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaearchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  morit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaus  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp,  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  ffimalayah 
range  or  ffmdou-kushf  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  ofDemavend^  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspan,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
scribes the  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  In'proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  fiir  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  different  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamisus, the  Emodes  and  Inuum  taking  different 
n.'unes  in  difierent  parts.  (Comp.  Grodcurd,  ap. 
L  c.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Hunalayan  chain  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  otur  time,  nK>re 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Himalaya^  applied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  the  "  abode  "  (dlaya)  of 
"  snow  "  (Atma).  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdraia^  speak  of 
Himav&n  and  Himavat —  "  snowy,"  "  winlary.*'  Imaus 
is  derived  from  Himavat  (Bohlen,  Das  AUe-Tndien, 
v<il.  i.  p.  11),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  Montee  Emodi, 
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adds,  **  qnomm  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur,  inco- 
larum  lingu&  nivosum  slgnificante  **  (vi.  17).  The 
Monies  Emodi  are  the  **  golden  mountwns''  (A^- 
mddriy-^hSmOy  "  gold ; "  adn, "  mountam  ** — either 
because  of  the  supposition  that  there  were  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  ^e  Altai  and  Kinchany  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fires  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himaiayah  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  KdUddsa. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  beUeved  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
longed firom  the  E.  to  the  W.  m  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodi  Monies.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
colossal  Himalayan  range  {fiiyttrrov  Spos,  Agathem. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  NepauL,  and  probably  as  far 
as  Bhotan,  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Wonysius  Periegetes  (ii.  62  ) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  (^OrropoKdpftai) 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  of  India.  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  Uttard-Kvru  of  the  VedAs  and 
Mahdbhdrata^  the  upper  or  hyperborean  r^ions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  Asiat  Research,  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6.  §  64) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kum. 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  forms  ("  Contra  Oricn- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seras;  a  Septentrione 
nivosae  sditudini  oohaerent,"  L  c.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Bk- 
PTRRHU8  (jh  ^rvfpop  Spos,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  (/nwodify) ;  Damassi  or 
DAMAsn  MoNTES  (ri  Adfuuraa  Sprj^  Ptol.  I  c), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dorias;  and  Semanthimi 
MoNTES  (t^  ^iifjuufea^v  6pos^  Ptol.  I  c),  from 
which  the  rivers  Seras  and  Aspithra  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Cenfrale^  vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145 ;  Gosselin,  G^ographie  des  Anciens^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  173, 188,  297,  298;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii. 
p.  185,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  QEfiv€p4(rtop),  a  promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  between  Aulis  and  Euripus. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaearoh.  StaL  Grace. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  \6L  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPCRIA  (tA  •E/4irop€7o),was  at  first  the  name 
of  a  number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  §  6,  iii.  23.  §  2,  Exc. 
Leg.  18 ;  Appian,  Ptm.  72 ;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62:  see  further  Africa,  p.  68,  b.,  and  BrzA- 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPOTilAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPOTilUM  (^Efiwopiai, 
Ptol.;  *Zfiiropftov^  Polyb.,  Strab.;  ^fivdpiov^  Ptol.: 
iimpttTMu),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  His- 
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EMPOWCUS  SINUS. 


|MaiiaTamooiienas,<m  the  small  golf  (G.  qfHotOi) 
which  lies  bdow  the  E.  extramitjr  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Glodianus  {Flmia)^ 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  sitnation  made  it  the 
natnral  landing-plaoe  firom  Ganl;  and  as  snch  it 
was  colonised  at  an  earlj  period  by  the  Phocaeans  of 
Massalia.  Their  firrt  iotj  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  yna  bnilt  on  a  small  island,  whence  they 
passed  orer  to  the  mainland:  and  here  a  doable  city 
grew  up, — the  Gredc  town  oo  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  nde  of  the  other.  Jnlins  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Roman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards; 
and  the  place  gradnally  coalesced  into  one  Roman 
city.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a  munidpiom.  (Liv.  zzl 
60, 61,  xxvi.  19,  xxviii.  42,  xxziv.  9 ;  Polyb.  iiL  76; 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plln.  iiL  3.  s. 
4;  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Scylax,  p.  1; 
Scymn.  Ch.  203;  Sil.  ItaL  iiL  369,  xv.  176;  Fbrez, 
Med.  de  Esp,  toI.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  toI.  iiL  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  Tol  L  pp.  40,  41,  Si^tpL  vol  L  p.  82;  Ses- 
tini,  p.  139 ;  Nnm.  Goth  ;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  49; 
Ukert,  yoL  iL  pt  1.  p.  423.)  [P.S.] 


OOnr  OF  EHPOBIAB. 

EMPCRICUS  SINUS  (6  %iiropuchs  iwJXiroj),  a 
gnlf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Maaretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sala  (JSaiee)  and  lixns  (JS:^ 
Araiih),  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Stiabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
country  was  overflowed  7  stadia  inland;  a  statement 
confinned  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
the  dbtrict.  (Strab.  zvik  pp.  825,  829;  Ptol.  iv. 
1.)  [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM  {An^lione)t  a  small  town  of  La- 
tinm,  a  dependency  of  Tibor,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  a  355  by  the  Roman  consols.  (Liv.  viL  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  dae  to  its  position;  but  the  resembbmoe  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a  place  called  Ampi- 
glione  (about  5  miles  E.  of  TwoUy  on  the  road  to 
Siciliano)f  as  those  of  Empulum.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  walla  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction;  but 
they  are  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a  Roman  inlla. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  pp.  199—201;  Nibby,  Dm- 
torm,  vol.  iL  pp.  10,  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

ENCHELANES  (;Eyxt2^dt^s),  a  people  and 
town  of  niyricum,  ntuated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lydmitis,  in  Dassaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  g. 
216.    (Polyb.  V.  108.  §  8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCHE'LEES  (^yx^Xecs),  an  IJlyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  andent  geographer  Hecataeos  (/V.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klausen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
Scylax  {Fr.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
damnus  and  the  TauIantiL  This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Oadmus.  (Comp. 
Herod.  V.  61.)  [E.B.J.] 


ENGEDL 

ENDOR  C^epUp,  LXX. ;  "BySttyMr,  JoMph.; 
'Hy8aJ/>,  *Aip^0^,  Euseb.),  avHlage  in  Palestine,  in- 
fiunons  in  the  closing  scenes  of  tiie  life  of  Sanl  for 
his  consultation  of  tl^  sorceress,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battie  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam,  xxviiL  7,  &o.)  It  is 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh,  on  this  side 
Jordan  (Joeh.  xix.  1 1),  and  is  placed  by  Eosebins 
and  St.  Jerome  {OmmatLg.9.')  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  tha 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mMsk  of  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Eusebins.  (Robinson,  BA.  Res, 
vd.  in.  p.  225.)  [G.W.] 

El^EA  CEK^a).  Strabo  (p.  552)  mentions  three 
places,  on  the  auduirity  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aeeepns;  and 
these  ^aces  are:  *'£nea,  a  village  (n^),  and 
Agyria  and  Alazia.**  In  another  passage  StnU>o  (p. 
602),  oo  the  same  authori^,  says :  **  On  the  right 
band  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichne  sod  Palae- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;"  and 
again  he  says  that  "  Palaescepds  is  distant  50  stadia 
from  Aenda,  and  30  from  the  Aesepos."  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aenda,  Are  all  the  same  place, 
and  therefore  there  is  some  error  in  Stiabo^s  text. 
Groskurd  (TVofwZ.  Strab.  vol  iL  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  *Zp4a  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  first  of 
these  passages;  and  *Etfia  or  Ahtta  to  be  the  true 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  t^ 
modem  Ene  or  Eimihf  near  tits  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Mendere  Choi.  As  to  this  point, 
see  Nea  and  Nbawobia.  [G.  L.] 

ENEGLAIM  QEvccyaXXtiti,  LXX.;  'AtoXA^Os 
Euseb.),  a  dty  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezekid 
(xlvii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebins  8  miles  sooth  of 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  {OnomasL  «.  v.),  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bar- 
den  of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St  Jerome  (^CommmL  m 
Ezek.  I  c)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Josdan, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Esekid  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  {'Hyaavd).  I.  A  dty  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  dedgnated  *'  the 
valley"  or  "the  plain**  (Josh.  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  dties  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  villages  bearing 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigb- 
booriiood  of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  dty  of  the  same  name  was  dtnated  in 
the  tribe  of  Issacbar  (Joeh.  xix.  21),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.] 

ENGEDI  CA7K(i8i}f,  al.  'EryoSSf,  al.  *Hr7a5SI, 
LXX.;  'Eryai^j  *Eyyo«oi,  "EyyaSl,  Joeeph.;  ^E-y- 
ydZda^  Ptol. :  Eth.  *£ryT)S^s),  a  dty  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Josh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to  a 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (I  Sam, 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  andent  name  was  Hazesoo-tamar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  (Otmn.  xiv. 
7;  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  in  old  timcA 
for  its  vineyards  (Cant  L  14),  and  Pliny  reckons  it 
sovond  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  pahn- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  &L  Jerome  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Comment,  m 
Eeek.  xlviL  10),  and  stated  by  Josephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (AnL  ix.  1.  §  2).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparchies  of  Judaea 
(B.J.  V.  3).  It  took  its  name— "*  Fountain  of  tha 
wild  Goats  "  (still  called  *ili»Vi(%)— from  a  c 
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spring  inning  oat  of  the  limestone  rock  st  the  hate 
of  an  almoet  perpendicalar  diff  BOO  or  lOOO  feet 
liigh^  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  onlj  i^proach 
to  the  town,  bj  a  zigsag  path  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a  small  plain  between  the  foun- 
tain and  the  sea,  and  some  faint  traces  of  buildings 
aiaj  still  be  disoovered.  Owing  to  the  enonnoos  de- 
pression of  die  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
shnt  in  on  all  sides  bat  the  east  bj  rocky  moontaiite, 
has  a  temperatore  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Ptdestine,  and  its  froits  oonseqnentlj 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  those  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  dimate. 
(Reland,  PalaestmOf  p.  763 ;  Bobhison,  Bib.  Bea. 
▼oL  ii.  pt  209,  &c)  [O.W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGYUMClyywor,  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  EnryiSSop^hjLt. :  Eth,  ^VyyvlwoSj  Enguinns :  Ckmgi 
Veiere),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Sidly,  celebrated 
ibr  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater.  Diodoros  tells 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Cretans,  the  surviyors  of  tho  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  conntiy  under 
Meriones.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Plut  Mare,  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a  Greek  colony: 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
Apdlonia  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (Diod.  xvL  72.)  During  the  Second 
Pimic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  plt^s  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Marcellus,  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Plut.  Mare.  20.)  No  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
In  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  PKny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
f5rom  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic  Verr. 
iii.  43;  Plin.iJi.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  iiL4.§  14.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a  large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cioero 
also  calls  **  augustissimum  et  religiosissmmm  fanum." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Scipio  Africanus  had  presented  many 
oifierings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiAil  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated **  Mater  Magna,"  and  dietinotly  identifies  her 
with* the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  anid  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  al 
ecol  Mar4p€Sf  like  the  D^  Matres  of  the  Romans. 
It  Is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  precise  ntuation  ofEngyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  coniunetion  with  Aluntium, 
ApoUonia,  Capithim,  and  other  cities  of  the  KE.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyimi 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  Indicate 
tiiat  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Cluverius,  who 
places  Engyum  at  6€mgi  Vetere^  about  2  milsBS.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gtmgi,  snd  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiwne  Ortrnde,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  acoordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodorus  (iv.  79);  and  Siliua 
Italicus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
toiy.  llie  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Gamgi  Vetere,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (FazelL 
de  Beb,  Sic,  x.  2;  Awae,  ad  loo,  p.  419;  Cluver. 
Sicil,  p.  367.)  Ftokmy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  pert  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  data  fbr  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.H.B.] 

ENrPEUS,  a  river  of  theMaoedonian  Pieria,which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  fixnn  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  encloeed  between  high 
and  precipitous  bonks,  ocntaining  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whu-lpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  b.c.  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a  distance  of  5  M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
the  Enipeus,  and  occupied  the  Hne  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Litohh6ro,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a  wide  bed  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Ncrthtm  Greece,  vol.  lit 
pp.  406,  420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENI'PEUS  (^Ww«vf ,  sometimes  *Einaf6Sf  Strab. 
viii.  p.  356;  Eustoth.  ad  Od,  ^.328:  Fermliti), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowmg  through  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Penens.  Its  chief  tri' 
bntaxy  was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrytui.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  aa 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  dnmk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp. 
viii.  p.  356 ;  Eurip.  Hee,  451 ;  Herod,  vii.  1 96 ;  ApoD. 
Rhod.  i.  35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a  rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  "irrequietus  Enipeus" 
(^MeL  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
noore  correct  than  Lucan's  description  (vL  374):— 

. ..."  it  gurgite  rapto 
Apidanus ;  nunquamque  cder,  nUi  tnixtue,  Bnipem,^ 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Respecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  JHcL  o/Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

2.  A  river  of  EHs  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
chius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheins 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Kear  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Sahuone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)    [Salmons.] 

ENISPE  ('Ei'iawi}),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
lOiipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
qui^  to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river.Ladon. 
(Hom.  H,  iL  606 ;  Strab.  viH.  p.  388 ;  Pans.  viii.  25. 
§12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (TEwi,  Steph.  B.,  PoL, 
Diod.,  &c,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  HxmiA:  Eth,  *Erram,  Knirwnsis  or|Hen- 
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aenais:  C<utro  Otovmni),  an  andent  and  important 
city  of  Sicil  J,  sitnated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  island;  whence  Cicero  calls  it  "  medi- 
terranea  mazime"  (^Verr,  iii.  83),  and  tells  ns  that 
it  was  within  a  day's  jonmey  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grove  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbonriiood,  was  often 
called  the  "  umbilicus  Siciliae."  (Cic.  Kerr.  iv.  48; 
Callim.  ff.  in  Cer.  15.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Enna  is  described  by  several  ancient  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a  gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  as 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  mountain,  and  sor- 
ronnded  on  all  sides  with  precipitous  difis  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  &ce  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a  fine  i^n  or  table  land  of  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 ;  Cia  Verr,  iv.  48;  Strab.  vl  p.  272.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  tells  ns  («.  v.  "Eyya),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  city  (b.  g.  654):  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides,  where  he  mentions  the  other  colonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
strongly  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  Siat  the  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
colony  so  &r  inland  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it  is 
oertam  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a  Siculian  and  not  as  a  Qreek  dty. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appredated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encoursging  Aeimnestus,  a  dtizen  of  Enna,  to  sdze 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterwards,  fiuling  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot 
(Diod.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  Sidlian  dties,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  (Id.  xiv.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a  time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
b^an  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  dties 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  thdr  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, B.  c.  309.  (Id.  XX.  81.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Romans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  trcuchery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  PoL  L  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Maroellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  G.  214,  Enna.  became  the  scene  of  a  fearful  mas* 
sacre.  The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Rome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  dtizeus  of  that  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
dtizeus  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  then^ 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  dty  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  agam 
became  conspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (b.  c  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
himself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  whidi 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  tbeceiitre  of  his  operations,  and  the  I 
of  the  plunder  of  Sidly.  It  was  the  last  place  that 
held  out  against  the  proconsul  Rupilius,  and  was  at 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnable 
strnigth  having  defied  aU  his  efforts.  (Diod.  xxxit^ 
Exc  Phot  pp.  526—529,  Exc  ViUes,  ppt  599, 
600;  Flor.  iii.  19.  §  8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Slrab.  tL  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  (I  c.)  that  it  sufiered  se- 
verely upon  this  occasion  (which,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  regards  this  period  as 
the  coaunencemeni  of  its  subsequent  dedine.  Cicero, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  a  flourishing  miira> 
dpal  town:  it  had  a  finrtUe  territory,  weO-adaptod 
for  the  growth  of  com,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  the  exactiops  of 
Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  Fiwi  this 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Strabo  speaks  of  it  aa 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a  small  popnlatkm,  in  his 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  among  the 
munidpal  towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Plin.  ui.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
UL  4.  §  14;  Itm,  AnL  p.  93;  Tab.  Petd.)  Its  great 
natural  advantages,  as  well  as  its  central  positioD, 
must  have  seci^  it  in  all  times  from  complete 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modem  name  of 
Castro  Giovanni  seems  to  be  merely  an  Italianised 
form  of  Cattro  Jamdy  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Scily,  and  this  is  prbbablj 
only  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Castrum  Ennae  or 
Cattro  di  Emuu 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  celebrated  in  my- 
thdogical  story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpiiie 
was  carried  off  by  Pluta  (Ovid,  Met  v.  385 — 408; 
Ckudian,  de  RapL  Proserp.  ii.;  Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  looil  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  this  event  was  a  small  lake  surrounded  by  loftj 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5  miles  from  Enna,  tin 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  flowers, 
while  a  cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  emerged. 
This  lake  is  called  Pergns  by  Ovid  (MeL  t.  386) 
and  Claudian  (Lc  ii.  112),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorus  speaks  of  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  '*  lacns 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  flores  (nnni  tempore 
anni."  (  Verr.  iv.  48.)  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserinne  was  carried 
off  as  a  meadow  abounding  in  flowos,  especially 
odoriierous  ones,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  follow  thdr  prey  by  the  scent 
across  this  tract:  he  speaks  of  it  as  endosed  on  all 
sides  by  steep  difib,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  menticm  of  a 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  i  definite  locaUty.  At  the  present  day  there  still 
remains  a  small  lake  in  a  basm-shaped  hollow  sur- 
rounded  by  great  hills,  and  a  cavern  near  it  is  still 
pdnted  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  and  Diodorus, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  disi4>peared, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  fbrmeriy 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modem  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (Hcare's 
Classical  Tow,  vol  ii.  p.  252;  Parthey,  Wande- 
rungen  d,  SiciUen,  p.  135;  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Avtumn  in  Siciljff  p.  106,  who  has  given  a  view  of 
the  lake.) 

The  connection  of  this  myth  with  Enna  naturally 
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led  to  (if  it  did  not  rather  arise  from)  the  peculiar 
worship  of  the  two  goddesses  Ceres  uid  Proeerpine 
in  that  city:  and  we  learn  firom  Cicero  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  of  such  great  antiqnity  and 
sanctity  that  the  Sicilians  repaired  thither  with  a 
feeling  of  religions  awe,  as  if  it  was  the  goddess 
herself  rather  than  her  sanotnaiy  that  they  were 
about  to  visit.  Tet  this  did  not  presenre  it  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  Verres,  who  carried  off  from 
thence  a  bronze  image  of  the  deity  herself,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  venerated  in  Sicily.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  tomple  are  now 
visible:  according  to  Fazello  it  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  wholly  carried  away  by 
the  filing  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
of  the  chff.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  444;  M.  of  Ormonde, 
p.  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
htill  remaining  at  Cattro  Giovamd:  they  were  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  erected  the 
castle  and  several  other  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  modem  city.  (Hoare,  L  e.  p.  249.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Enna  under  the  Roman  dommion, 
with  the  legend  Mun.  (Municipinm)  Henma,  thus 
confirming  the  authority  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS. 
of  which  have  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zumpt,  ad  Verr,  p.  392.)  The  most  ancient  Greek 
coin  of  the  city  also  gives  the  name  HENNAION 
(EckheU  voL  i.  p.  206):  there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  this  form  is  the  more  correct,  though 
Enna  is  the  more  usual  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ENNEAODOS.    [Amfhifolis.] 

E'NOPE.      [GBREWIA.J 

ENTELLA  ("Ei^cAAa:  Etk.  'EktcXXTws,  En- 
tellinus:  Rocca  d'ErUeUa)^  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Uypeas 
{BeHci),  and  neariy  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
being  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hypsas, 
and  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  coast 
of  the  ishmd,  at  the  gulf  of  CasleUamare.  It  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  apparently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
dation connected  it  with  the  Elymi  and  the  supposed 
Trojan  colony.  According  to  some  writers  it  was 
founded  by  Acestes,  and  named  after  his  wife  En- 
tella  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  964),  a  tradition  to  which 
Silius  Italicus  alludes  (^  EnteUa  Hectoreo  dilectum 
nomen  Acestae,"  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  205),  while  others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Elymus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v. 
73),  and  Virgil  represents  Entellus  (evidenUy  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  city)  as  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  Acestes  (Aen,  v*  387).  Thucydides,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  Egesta  the  only  two  cities  of  the 
Elymi  (vi.  2),  and  does  not  notice  Entella  at  all,  any 
more  than  the  other  places  of  native  Sioaniaii  or 
Siculian  origin.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
Entella  is  found  in  Diodoms,  who  tells  us  that  in 
B.  c.  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  bad  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  dty  on  friendly  terms, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  inhabitants,  put  all 
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the  male  citizens  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselve 
masters  of  the  place,  of  which  they  retained  pos 
session  for  many  years.  (Dlod.  xiv.  9;  Ephorus 
ap.  Steph,  B,  :  v,  "Ej^iAAo.)  During  the  subse- 
quent wars  of  Diooysius  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Campanian  occupants  of  Entella  sided  with  their 
former  masters,  and  even  continued  fidthful  to  their 
alliance  in  b.  g.  396,  when  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
except  five  went  over  to  that  of  Dionysius.  (Diod. 
xiT.  48,  61.)  It  was  not  till  b.  g.  368  that  the 
SyiBCUsan  despot  was  able  to  reduce  Entella ;  the 
city  appears  to  have  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.  c  345)  in  consequence  ravaged 
its  territory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Soon 
after  we  find  the  latter  apparentiy  in  then:  hands, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  Timoleon,  who  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.    (Id.  xv.  73,  xvi.  67,  73.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  littie  more  of  it  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (DkxL  xxiiL  8),  but  it  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggles  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  tolerably 
flourishing  municipal  town:  its  territoiy  was  fertile 
in  wine  (^.  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  com,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic  Verr,  iii.  43),  but,  like  most  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  it  suffered  severely  firom  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the  "  populi  stipendiarii,"  iii.  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15),  but  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  authors.  It  however  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  tiU  the  13th 
centuiy,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a  strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a  position  of  great 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  on 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a  table  land  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  ite  summit  According  to  the 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  BeKci,  so  that  that 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  the  time  of  Fazello  seem  to  have 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  its  Sara- 
cenic casUe.  (Fazdl.  de  Beb.  Sk,  x.  p.  472 ;  Amic 
Lex,  Topogr,  Sic  vol.  iL  p.  241 ;  Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entella,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINftN  at  full;  while  others  struck  under 
the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  the  reverse  KAMHANAN.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Museum  Hunterio- 
num,pl.26.fig.3.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  KNTELUL 

EORDAEA  CEop^ala,  'EopSia  :  Eth.  'Eop^s, 
'EopScuos,  Eordaeus,  Eordensis),  a  subdivision  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
dispossessed,  by  the  Temenid  princes,  of  their  ori- 
ginal seats,  which,  however,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Eordia.  (Thuc.  iL  99.)  From,  the 
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naurk  of  Polybios  (ap.  Sirab,  tM.  p.  923),  that 
the  Candavian  waj  passed  through  toe  ootmtiy  of 
the  Eordaei  iB  prooeedkg  finon  that  of  the  L ji»- 
Gestae  to  Edessa,  and  from  the  descriptioo  of  the 
maroh  of  Perseus  from  Gitiom  in  Lower  Macedonia 
through  Eoidaea  into  EUmeia,  and  to  the  Haliaomon 
(Liy.  zliL  53),  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  iszact 
autoatioa  of  this  district 

It  appears  to  hare  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bermios,  oomprdinding  (/strovo  and  Ka* 
trdnitta  to  the  N.,  Sarigkidi  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  &  the  plains  of  J)i%mA  Bttdja  and  KaraiAmiy 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  K^mmi  and  the  KUsitra 
of  SiatUtOf  which  seem  to  be  the  natoial  boundaries 
of  the  prarinoe.  The  onlj  Eotdaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phtbgul  (^itevo,  4tiaicas,  PtoL  iiL  13. 
§  36)  or  PHTSCufl  (♦^KOf ,  Sfeeph.  a),  of  which 
Thncjdides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
orighial  settkmoBts  bj  the  Terainidae.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Bb- 
OOR&4.  and  Gauldbjlb  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
oentnd  and  otherwise  adrantageons  positioa  of  the 
former  of  these  pboes,  leads  to  the  oonjectnre  that 
it  maj  hare  been  the  city  Eordaea  (HierocL)  of 
later  tionss.  As  Lyoophron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  Umd  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stephanas  («.  «.)  attributss  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  fer  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  the  Hafiacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  haring  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Bttdjd  and  JJfwnd,  If  Oa- 
hu&ae  was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  prorince,  Begorra 
in  the  middle,  Physoa  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
JToiniiwtai,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  a  position  yAuch  was  most  likely  to  hare 
preserved  the  ancient  rsce.  Ptolemy  (ill  13.  §  36) 
dasses  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scampa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  eridently 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eordeti  of  Ulyria. 
(Uake,iVbreAerM  6^0608, vol.  iiL  p.  316.)  [E.B.J.] 

EOia)AlCUSCEop8aAc^  worc^i^f,  Airian,^fM6. 
i.  5.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devctf.— the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.  This  river 
originates  in  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Pre^m  called 
Ve$Ur6kj  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
pass  of  Ttangdn,  which  fonns  the  only  break  in  the 
great  ceotnd  range  of  Pindus,  from  its  S.  commeoo^ 
ment  in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Bhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
niters  a  Urge  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Pojfonif  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a  suo- 
cestdon  of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountuns  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  johis  the  BercUinda  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Northern  GrMce,  voL  L  pi  334,  vol  iiL  p. 
281.)  [E.aJ.] 

ECXBDETI  CZ6p9rroi,  PtoL  iU.  13.  §  26),  an 
niyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scampa,  Deboma,  and 
Daulia.  ((>m^Ta{el,de  Viae  £giua.  parte  OcckL 
p.  23;  Pouqueville,  vol.  L  p.  382.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
BUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonioe  Itin. 
on  a  road  firom  Vesontio  {Be$an^(m)  to  Laiga 
iLargitzen).  From  Vesontio  to  Vehitodnrum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Vehttodnrum  to  Epaman- 
dnodunun  12.    In  another  pbce  the  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Vektodnrum  b  omitted.  The  Table 
makes  it  13  to  Leposagie^  and  thenoe  18  to  Ep»- 
nanduo,  as  it  is  written. 

Epamandnodomm  is  MamAmre.  A  mflestona 
tiiat  was  dug  up  at  Morndtmre,  with  the  name  of 
Tn^  upon  it,  bore  the  mseripdon  *<  Vesont  M.  P. 
xzxznz,"  fitxn  which  we  must  infer  th«t  tha 


numbers  in  the  Itins.  deaote  GalBo  leagnesL 

Mamdeure  is  in  the  arrondissMnent  of  MomAd- 
Kard^m  the  department  of  J>emb$,  m  a  rlnnnant 
valley.  The  Do^  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  oohtm,  on  both  sidss  of  the  river;  and  tha 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  which 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  forts 
which  protected  them.  The  positioo  of  the  place 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Bhone  made  it  an 
important  post  The  excavations  that  were  mada 
at  Mamdeure  in  the  sbrteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  Bomao 
remains,  consisting  ^  mechils,  pottery,  gdd,  siher, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  ootumns, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  ntensils.  Hie  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discovered,  of 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a  theatre  cut  m  tbs 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Beaanqom  may  also  be 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  neighbouhood  tbs 
Ckauis^e  de  Cimr,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
antiquity,  for  Oaesar's  name  is  used  I7  tradHian 
like  that  of  other  great  conquerors.  Onrever, 
Caesar's  march  from  Vesontb  to  fight  AriovisUia 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Dosftt,  and  pnbably  enoo^ 
he  went  near  Epamanduodnrum.  In  the  canton  of 
MowtbiUard  there  ^  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Boman 
camp;"  and,  according  to  Sch5pflin,  an  authority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbonrii^ 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Mcm&6liafrd  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistus,  B.C.  58;  but 
this  is  unpossible,  if  Caesar's  text  is  rightly  read- 
Epamanduodurum  is  a  town  unknown  to  lustoiy, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  pbce. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  temunatioa 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.  ((7MMfa(ftiF<99f«veur,&G.par  Bkhard  et  K 
Hocquart.)  [G-L.] 

EPANTETIII,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxviiL  46),  from  whose  expnwsiiins  th^ 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  ntuated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  IngannL  Tbej 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Mi^ 
arrived  in  Liguria,  b.  o.  205.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptokmy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantes — ^snovium  (.^ii- 
chester),  ColsrAactonhun  {CaUeriek  Bridge),  CaU- 
turn,  Isurium  {Aldbor€mgh\  Rhigodunum  OSeans 
(/(%),  and  Eboracum  {York)  being  the  others 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  t&r  order  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  **  Monumenta  Brituudcs  " 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexham  f  by  MarhmrhKn 
(Sartwy  of  WaOiag  Street),  with  Laitchester.  Each 
of  these  views  is  objectiomible.  Hexkam  lies  (sea 
AziLLODUinnc)  too  &r  north  to  belong  to  the 
Brigantes,  whilst  Los^fovicum  is  a  better  equivalent 
to  Los-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  that 
this  ktter  form  represents  the  modem  Zonchester, 
that  Bpeutcum  and  Lonffoviemm  have  been  oosai. 
dered  simply  as  synonymes  for  the  same  place  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Oljecluiig 
to  this,  Uying  oonsideraUe  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Yindomon 
with  ^icboster,  the  pceemt.  writer  befittes  tksL 
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name  fior  name,  as  well  as  place  for  plaoe,  Ep- 
eiacmn=.E&-che6ter.  Fartbeimore — as  j2?&-chefiter 
atands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  cwm  ss  kUL  ^6-cbeBter  stands  on  the 
Watling  Street  [B.  G.  L.] 

EPEU.     [Eufl.] 

EPEIRUS  or  EPI'RUS  (*Hireipof :  E^  'Hvci- 
pe^r,  Epirotes:  Adj.  lAMtiponat6i,  Epiroticns),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  coontrj  Ijing  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindos,  and  extending 
from  the  Acroceramuan  promontory  and  the  boon- 
daries  of  Illyria  and  Macedo^  on  the  north  to  the 
Anibradan  gnlf  on  the  sontL  The  word  Ifitupos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acroceramiian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  golf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  nsed  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  x. 
p.  451 ;  Hom.  //,  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97),  bat  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thnc. 
L  5.)  Epiros,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  moontidnons  conntry.  The  mountains  run  in 
a  general  direction  firom  UOTth  to  south,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  seroi-dvilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  of  Jodnntina,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Jocmnma  receives  a  large  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Tbessoly,  and  of  its  vegetables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  Aria  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epirus  has  been  in  all  times  a  pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82;  **  qnanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Epirus,"  Ov.  Met 
viii.  282;  ^  Eliadum  paknas  Epiros  equarum,"  Virg. 
Gwrg.  L  57 ;  **  domus  alta  Molossis  personuit  cani- 
bus,"  Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Gtorg,  iii  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex> 
pressly  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Molossian  kings  had  extended  thdr  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  began  to  be  built.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirus  southward,  firom  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  a  lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  moimtains  extends.  [Gkrauioi  Montss.] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  fduited  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and 
founded  ApoUonia  and  Epidamntis  fiurther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Tomarus 
or  Tmarus  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  the  Abaohthus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper ; 
the  Ckltdnus,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  and 
furming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  the  Tuyamis,  Achbron,  and  Chakadrus,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a  part  of  HeUas,  whic^  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Amhracia.  [Ubllab.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic  Thucydides, 
it  is  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (iL  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thracians  and  lUyiians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprodans  in  Hellas  (iL 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agarista  (vL  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
bloided  with  the  Macedonians  and  Hlyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  firom  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  fiur  as  Coroyra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  viL  p.  827.)  Strabo  also  relates  {L  c) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  spoke  two  languages,  —  a 
fact  which  proves  the  diflerence  of  tlie  races  in  tlie 
country  and  also  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  g.,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Strab.  vil  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Molossi,  Amphik)chi,  Athamanee, 
Aethices,  Tymphaei,  Paranaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  PeUgones,  and  Elimiotae.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes,  Aethices,  an!  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Hie 
Atintanes  and  Paranaei,  who  bordered  upon  Hlyrlay 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  tlu«e,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  oounlay  (Strab. 
viu  ]x324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  firam  the  Acroceraunian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  fium 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended  along  the  coast  firom  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Thesprotia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaa,  whom  some 
writers  called  a  Thesprotian  tribe,  rouJied  along  the 
coatit,  as  fiu*  as  the  Ambracian  gulfi  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rcders  of  Epirus,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  (mly  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambraciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes^  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The.  Mokiesi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cass(^paea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea,  and  their  ootmtry  reached  fi:om  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  TDoeX  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona.]  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Pelasgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.9.  Xaovla.)  There 
appeals  to  have  been  an  ethnical  conneetiun  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epinu  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  The  Chones, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentom,  are  apparently  the  same 
people  OS  the  Chaones;  and  althoogh  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  have  there 
a  town  Pandosia,  and  a  river  Achenm,  as  in  Epirus. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebohr, 
Nigt.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  [Obkotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  tiiat 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes  {Metifor.  i.  14), 
Epirus  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes ;  but  this  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epirus  bore  the 
name  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  iA  Italy;  which  would  account  for  the  Bomans 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Graeci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
sequently founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,voLiiLp.  451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  influence  upon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide- spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  a  proof.  The  Tbessalians,  who  conquered 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Theeprodan  tribe.  [Thessaua.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptoleraus  or  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  return  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenus,  son  of  Priam.  He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Holossus,  from 
whom  the  Moloesian  kings  traced  their  descent 
{Bid.  ofBiogr,  s.  w.  Neoptolemw  and  Molo8$us.) 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epirus  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [Ambracia.]  At  a  later  period, 
probably  between  the  tame  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and  Elaea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies (de  Halotm,  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc  ii.  80).  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (viL  p.  323).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  penod  is  shown  by  a  hne  of  Ari- 
stophanes {Eqmt,  78,  with  SchoL).  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a  difierent  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  Igr  a  king  called  Admetns,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  village  chief  when  Themi- 
stodes  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant.  (Thuc.  i.  136.) 
Thaiyps,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetus,  was  a  minor  at  the  b^in- 
BiBg  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Thuc 
ii.  80j   Paus.  L  11.  §  1;  Justin,  xvii  3;    Plut 
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Pfffrh,  1.)     The  kingly  government  always 
tinned  among   the  Molossians,  probably  in 
quenoe  of  tluir  power  being  very  limited;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Passaron,  the  ancient  Mok)6sian  capital, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.    (Aristot  PoUl 
V.  11 ;   Plut  PyrrK  5.)     But  among  the  Chao- 
nians and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  government  had 
been  aboliahed  before  the  Peloponnesian  War :  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  were  selected 
from  a  particular  family  (Ac  tw  ipxucoS  yhfovr, 
Thuc  ii.  80).      After  ii»  Peloponnesian  War  the 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  married 
Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  dominion  over  most 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus.     (Diod..xvi  72,  91;   StnOx  vi  p.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  b.  a  326,  was  succeeded  by 
Aeaddes,  and  Aeacides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the 
celebrated   Pyrrhus  became  king  of  Epirus,  and 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  spleiKkor.     He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Passaron  to 
Ambrada,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Ei»rot  kings.     Pyrrhus  was 
succeeded  in  b.c.  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  11^ 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrrhus  IL  and  Ptolemy.    (For  the  history  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Diet  ofBiogr.)    With  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  a  239  and  229,  the  family  of 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a  republican  fonn 
of  govemmoit  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bomans,  b.  a  168. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  the  Bo- 
man  senate  determined  that  all  the  towns  of  Epirus 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.   This  cruel  order  was  carried  into  executioa 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previously  placed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  razed  th^i  all 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  slaves.   (Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Plut  AemiL  Paul  29.)      From  the 
efiects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epirus  never  recovered. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  vras  still  a  scene 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants  had  only  ruins  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  viL  p.  327.)    Kicopolis, 
founded  by  Augustus  in  conunemoration  of  his  vic- 
tory off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epirus  under 
the  Boman  empire.     Both  this  city  and  Buthrotnm 
had  the  dignity  of  Boman  colonies.     Epirus  formed 
a  province  under  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  ftom  Achaia  by  the  river 
Achelous.  (PtoL  iil  14.)    Epirus  now  forms  part  of 
Albania.     The  Albanians  are  probably  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Ulyrians,  who  took  possession  of  the  de- 
populated country  under  the  Boman  or  the  eariy  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  By- 
zantine family  of  C(Hnnenus  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epirus;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
The  last  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  for 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  floroes  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 
The  chief  towns  in  Epirus  were :  — 
1.  In  Chaonia.    Upon  the  road  near  the  coast 
fromN.  to  S.:  Palaestb;  Chimakra;  Phoekice; 
BuTHROTUH;  Ckstria,  also  called  Uinm  or  Trojs, 
in  the  district  Cestrinc  [Cestrine.]    West  of  this 
road,  upon  the  coast:  Cucbeshvb;   CAssxorx. 
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East  ofthe  road  in  the  interior:.  Piiaisote;  Ubu- 

CRANON. 

2.  In  Thesprotia.  Upon  the  road  leading  from 
Cestria  sonthwards:  Eukoua  (?);  Pajidosia,  on 
the  Acheron;  Eultkkia  or  Eiateia;  Cassope; 
KiooPOLiS/  West  of  this  road,  upon  the  coast: 
Sybota;  GHEniBRiUM;  Torykb:  Buchavtium; 
Elaea.  Between  this  road  and  the  coast:  Gita- 
NAE;  Ephyra,  afterwards  called  Cichjrus.  In  the 
interior:  Eurtmenae(?);  Issoria;  Batia£(?). 

3.  In  Moloesia.  From  N.  to  S. :  Photice;  Teg- 
mon;  Dodona;  Passaron;  Chalcis;  Phylace; 

HORREDM. 

In  the  annexed  coin  the  heads  on  the  obverse  are 
those  of  Zeus  and  Hera:  the  ox  on  the  reverse  maj 
have  reference  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  Epirot 
oxen,  or  to  its  being  the  yictun  sacred  to  Zeus.  On 
all  coins  we  find  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  Doric 
form  AnEIPATAN,  and  not  HIIEIPATAN.  (Eck- 
hel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  foil.)  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  ill.  p.  450,  seq.;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greeoe^  vol.  iii. 
p.  549,  seq. ;  Merleker,  Histor.  geogr.  DarsteUung 
des  Landes  und  der  Bewohner  von  JSpiroSf  Konigs. 
.1841 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece;  Bowen,  Mount 
Athos,  Thesscdy,  and Epirus,  1852.) 
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COIN   OF   EPEIUUS. 

EPE'lUM.     [Aepy.1 

EPETIUM  ('EiTfTwi':  Elh.  'Zrterlvos,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§  4;  Plin.  iii.  25),  a  town  of  the  Issii  (Pdyb.  xxxii. 
18),  in  llljricmn,  with  a  harboor  (Portus  Epetins, 
Peut,  Tah,y.  Remauis  of  this  town  are  found  near 
Stobretz.  (Comp.  Map  in  Wilkuisou,  i>a/ma<k»  aiw? 
Montenegro,  vok  iL}  [E.  B.  J.] 

E'PEESUSCE<^<rof:  £th,'E4>4aios/Z<pwirvs, 
'E<f>€afvs),  a  city  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Eerod.  L  142),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cajstrus,  and  near  its  mouth.  The  port  was  called 
Panormus.  The  country  around  Ephesns  was  an 
alluvial  pLiin,  as  Herodotus  observes  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephesus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabo,  that 
it  was  so  old  as  the  Trojan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cording to  a  myth  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "E^cros), 
the  place  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from  Smyrna 
the  Amazon:  it  was  abo  called  Samorna,  and 
Trecheia,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  The  name 
Ephesus  was  said  to  be  from  one  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  name  Ptelea  appwirs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  period  which  was  copied  by 
Chishull  at  Ephesus.  PUny  (v.  29)  has  also  pre- 
served this  legend  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of 
Ephesus,  and  a  name  Alope,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a  story  found  in  Hy- 
ginus  alsob.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  name  Merges. 
The  legend  of  the  Amazons  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deity  of  Ephesus.  Paosanias 
(viL  2.  §  6)  has  a  legend  about  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  being  founded  by  Ephesus,  the  son.  of  the 
river  Caystrus,  and  Cresus  an  autochthon.. 

Strabo,  who  had  been  at  Ephesus,  gives  a  pretty 
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good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  »  maib  sailed 
northward  through  the  channel  that  separates  Samoa 
&om  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ephesia, 
port  of  which  belongs  ta  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Panionium  was  NeapoUs,  which  once  belonged,  to 
Ephesus,  but  in  Strabo's  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesiom.  Next 
was  Pygela,  a  small  place  with  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia,  a  settlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
a  legend;  and  next  the  port  called  Panormus,  which 
contained  a  temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
there- was  also  Ortygia,  a  fine  grove  of  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  particularly  cypress.  The  stream 
Cenchrius  flowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  connected  with  a  legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
nurse  who  assisted  Lato  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grove  was  a  mountain  Solmissus,  where  the  Curetes 
pkced  themselves,  and  with  the  clashing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  and  new:  in  the  ^ 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues;  but 
in  the  later  temples  others  (vkoXA  llpya*),  Ther^ 
was  Lato  holding  a  staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
her  with  a  child  on  each  arm.  The  Cares  ana 
Leleges  were  tha  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  story  (Strabo),  and  these  two  peoples  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  together.  But  Phere- 
cydes  (Strab.  p.  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  oconpied  by  Carians  from  Miletus  to 
the  parts  about.  Myeale  and  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phocaea  by  Leleges.  The  natives 
were  driven  out  of  Ephesus  by  Androclus  and  his 
Ionians,.who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and.  the 
Hypelaeos,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
higher  country  (r^r  Haptfptlas)  about  the  Goressuflk 
Pausanias  preserves  a  tradition  that  Androclus  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Leleges,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Carians,  and  the  Lydians  who  occu- 
pied the  upper  city;  but  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  lonians.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclus 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  past  the  Olympieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnetides;  the  figure  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (viL  2.  §  6,  &c.)«  This  place  on  the 
hill  was  the  site  of  the  city  until  Croesus*  time,  as 
Strabo  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  lonians  of 
Ephesus  (Herod,  i.  26),  and  b^eged  then:  city,  at 
which  time  during  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Ephesii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
the  city  to  the  temple  by  a  rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  ci^,  the  city  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  was  the 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  about 
the  "present"  temple  (Stiabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

King  Lysimachus  built  the  walls  of  the  city  that 
existed  in  Strabo^s  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  hie  waited  for  a 
violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  the 
channels  that  carried  off  the  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  made  the  people  glad  to  leave  it  Lysi- 


*  This  word  aKoXtik  has  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  :6«^a.  See  Groskurd's  notd 
on  the  passage  (Trans.  Stndf,  voLlp.  p.  14). 
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inadius  called  liLs  new  city  Arbiiioe  ailcr  hi»  wife, 
but  the  name  did  not  last  long.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  very  low 
ground,  is  told  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.  "E^wos)  8oni&* 
what  differently  from  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
destruction  to  a  violent  storm  of  lain,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrus  is  subject  to  sudden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  phmted  too  near  a  river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost  Stephanus  quotes  a  small  poem  of  Duris  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sadden  rising  of  the 
river.  Notliing  is  known  of  Duris,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  lived  aboat  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  b. c.  322.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
nd  ZHontft.  V.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigramma  of  Doris.)  Pausanias  (i.  9.  §  7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesus 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  from  which 
time  the  ruin  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 

[CoiiOPIION.] 

The  history  of  Ephesas,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androdus  the  sod  of  Godrns,  the  kingly 
residence  (/SaaUcioi',  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  "and  even  to  now  those  of  the  fiunily  are 
named  kings  (/SatnAefs)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  scat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a  sign  of 
royalty,  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rites  oif  Eleusinian  Dome- 
ter"  (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydidcs  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  islanders  used  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  "  as  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephesia."  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  havmg  been  called 
gmyma,  and  ho  has  a  very  confused  story  about  the 
Smymaei  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smyrna.]  He  quotes  Callinus  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesus  having  been  once 
named  Smymaei,  and  Hipponax  to  prove  that  a  spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trecheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo^s  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  concludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
sus was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
|!pbesus,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  dd 
Athenaeum  was  without  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  Uie  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys;  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesas.  (Callinus,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrid  Grawdf  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Magnetes  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  course 
-was  beforo  that  inroad  of  the  Cimroerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed :  for  there  was  a  tradition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  xmder  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  kings.  In  b.c.  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressos.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
VfiUey  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  Ttnolus. 
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After  the  lonians  had  fired  Sardis  they  retreated, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesus  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  there.  (Herod  v.  102.) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  Ephesus  on 
this  occasion.  After  the  naval  battle  before  Miletas, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  defeated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Mycale,  made 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  where  the 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  them  supposing  they  were  robbers, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a  beguming  at  least 
(Herod.  vL  16).  The  Ephesii  had  no  ships  in  the 
fight  before  Miletas;  and  we  must  conclude  that 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.  When  Xenes 
burnt  the  tem^o  at  Branchidao  ''and  the  other 
temples"  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephesus 
was  spared.  Near  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Thrasyllos,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  was 
on  a  marauding  expedition,  landed  at  Ephesas,  on 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  summoned  all  the 
country  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Artemis.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  o£  (Zen.  EeU. 
i.  8.  §  6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  oommander,  eatsnd 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  407)  with  a  fleet,  his 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyms  at 
Siundis.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  his 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochus,  the  Athenian,  who  was 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Aldbiades, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a  sea- 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Xen. 
ffeU.  i.  5.  §  1,  &c.)  After  Uie  battle  of  Aegot 
Potami  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  tem|^  of 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  other  Spartans 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  but  after  the  decline  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Conon  at 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  statues  of  Conon  and  Timotbeos 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  He- 
raeum.    (Pans.  vL  3.  §  15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesas  taking  any  active  part 
in  war  against  the  barbarians  frcHn  the  time  of  Croesus, 
who  attacked  this  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a  place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days'  journey  dbtant  (Xen.  HdL 
iii.  2.  §  11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usuad  landmg-place  for  those  who  went  t* 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Xen.  Amab. 
ii.  2.  §  6.) 

The  Ionian  settlere  at  Ephesas,  aoconding  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Artemis  th«e,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis. 
(Callim.  in  Dion.  238.)  A  temple  of  Artemia 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  "  the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,"  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesas  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samos  as  among  the  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraeum  was  the  hunger.  The  ori- 
ginal arehitect  is  named  Chersiphroo  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enhrged  it.  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a  oontempe- 
nxy  of  Theodoras  and  Rhoecns,  who  built  the  He- 
raeun  at  Samos.  When  Xenophon  settled  at  Sdllos, 
he  built  a  temple  to-  Artemis  like  the  great  one  at 
Ephesus;  and  he  pbiced  in  it  a  statoe  of  cypnss 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephcsian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a  stream  Sriinos  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesas,  and  there  was  a  stream 
80  called  at  Scillus,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  nanw. 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Agesiloas 
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on  his  inarch  from  Asia  to  Boeotia,  and  Iio  depoeited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  slares  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasus  on  their  retreat  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
the  great  holy  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
An^.  V.  3.  §  4,  Sec.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
wjis  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  to  Massalia(AfarMt7fe), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159,160,179,  180,  184.)  DianiumorArteroisium, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artem'is. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
by  Herostratus,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  agun, 
and  fffobably  on  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  b  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, oifiered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  tibe  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  firam  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxtL  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  ^  a  building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a  height  Leake  observes  "that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  (me, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots."  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
colunms  were  127,  "  each*  made  by  a  king,"  as  Pliny 
says.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  caryed,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopas.  The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a  book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple ;  and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leake  {Aiia  Mmor^  p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a  double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a  triple  row  of  10  oolunms 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  colunms,  for 
24  colunms  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
Trill  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right  Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  plans  of  temples  (p.  351) ;  for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  teU  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Boman  foot.  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
fiiot  is  used.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  Tho  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
Mi  coe-fourth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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and  the  Heraeum  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentnm  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  tho 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  "  the  Ephcsians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,"  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesus.  This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskunl 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (rj;  ^m-iju^crct 
r&y  hjmovpy&tf):  and  it  is  at  least  a  probal)lo 
meaning  {Tratul.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  tho 
work  of  Thraso,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Ceraunophoros  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  Megalobnzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  V.  3.  §  8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  was  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  fkr  as  an  arrow  went  that  ho  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (iir^  t^j 
yotplas  TOW  Ktpdfiov).  M.  Antonius  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  leas 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues'  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysunachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  c.  281 .  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum, 
"The  city,'*  says  Strabo,  "haa  Iwth  ship-houses, 
and  a  harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  at  the  command  of  king 
Attains,  named  Philadelphus.  The  king  suppodng 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  whicJi 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  tho 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned,  out  just  tbo 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ;  but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,  that  in  hia 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus,  ^the  city  in  all  other  re- 
spects, owing  to  the  favourable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  tho  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  lake  formed  by  the  sea,  nameid  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a  great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamum,  probablv)  took  thent 
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awaj  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her. 
The  Romans  gave  them  bode  to  the  goddess ;  but 
again  the  poblicani  by  force  seized  on  the  revenue 
that  was  got  from  them  ;  but  Artemidoros,  as  he  says 
himself  bemg  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess ;  and  the  city  of  Ephesns  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  the  temple.  Plmy  (7.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Selenuntes 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
obeierves;  and  PUny  has  probably  confounded  the 
nver  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gallesns  (^2o- 
man)  separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  north  of  the 
Oaystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochns  near  Ephesus 
(Appian,  5yr.  c  4);  and  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  AJsia  to  see  Antiochus,  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  wero 
waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  Pisidia.  Antiochus, 
during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  ixxiii. 
38).  Ephesus  was  then  the  king's  head-quarters. 
The  king's  fleet  fought  a  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eumenea  at  the  port  Corycns,  **  which 
is  above  Cyssus  "  (Liv.  zxxvL43) ;  and  Polyzenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  o.  189).  *  [Caststes.] 
After  the  great  defieat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  Comelins  Sdpio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Ltv.  zzzvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
When  the  hist  Attalus  of  Peigamum  died  (b.  o.  133) 
and  left  hb  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  EJphesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  y,  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  their  province  of  Ana 
(b.  a  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
.One  of  the  Cohventns  Juridicl  was.  also  named  from 
Ephesus,  which'  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  MetropoUtoe,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  et  superioresi  Mysomacedones,  Mastaurenses, 
BHuUitae;  Hypaepeni,  Dioshieritae."  (Pliny,  iT.^. 
V.  29). 

, '  When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  MUhrid,  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  liCthridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  and 
put  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonicea.in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (hrUrKonos)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  aa.  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  the  some 
who  carried  the  Chians  oSl  [Chioo.]  L.  Comelios 
Sulla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  tbeir  treochecy.  The  Romaa  nun- 
mooed  the  chief  men  of  the  Auatic  cities  to  Ephesas, 
and  firom  his  tribunal  addressed  them  in  a  speech, 
in  which,after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a  heavy 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notioe  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  orden. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  histocy  of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  which  the 
R<Nnans  landed  when  they  came  to  Asia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  c.  51)  was  going  to  his  province  of 
Cilida,  he  says  that  the  Ephesii  recdved  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  tiieir  governor  {ad  AtL  v.  13). 
P.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesm  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  take  tiie 
money  that  had  been  deposited  fitom  axxaent  times  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  bj 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  join  him  in  ^piros.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Caseins  at  Philippi,  M.  Antooins 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisatts  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  bew  on  this 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  oidsr  in  &vonr  of  tbe 
rqgues  of  Ephesus  which  Augustus  repealed.  An- 
tonius  smnmoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  wers  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissionerB,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Remans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  money;  and  that  as  tbey  had  given  bis 
enemies  ten  years'  taxes  in  two  years,  they  most 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  should 
be  thankful  for  beuig  let  off  more  easily  than  thcj 
deserved.  The  Gre^  made  a  lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  uiging  that  they  had  given  Brutns  and 
Cassius  nooney  under  compulsion ;  that  th^  bad 
even  given  up  their  phite  and  ocnamentB,  whidi  bad 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eyes.  Antonias 
at  last  graciously  sigzufied  that  he  would  be  oootent 
with  nine  yean'  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  jean. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  v.  4,  &c)  It  was  during  thb  riait 
that  Antonius,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlriiL  24), 
took  the  brothers  of  Ctoopatra  from  their  sanctoaiy 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  tb^  to 
death;  but  Appian  {B,  C,  v.  9)  says  that  it  va^ 
ArsinoS,  Cleopatra's  sister,-  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuaiy  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  I^oco- 
phiyne  at  Miletus.  Appian's  account  is  the  more 
trustworthy,  for  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesus, 
"  whom  they  call  Megabyzns,"  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoe  as  a  queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actioni 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  cf  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianos  pennitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaea,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedici^  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ej^esus  with 
a  list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  auMing  whom  was 
Heraclitus,  sumamed  the  Obscure;  and Hermodoros, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  fiH"  his  merits.  Tiiis 
is  the  Hermodoms  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig* 
1.  2.  2.  §  4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrhaaius  the  painter.  Strabo  also 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaged 
in  public  affaiis,  wrote  his^ugr,  and  o&tronomicalaDd 
)igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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g«ogrftphical  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  Strabo  does 
not  mention  Callinas,  and  it  would  seem,  thikt  as  he 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Art«mi- 
doms  in  this  passage,  though  he  do»  inention  Arte- 
midoms,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  revenues  from  them.  Accordinglj, 
Koray  and  Grosknrd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midorus  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  tpade  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  fu-, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadoda,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apamoia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyae,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeand^,  through 
]t(bgnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles,  and  Kysa. 
Fnna  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Garura  [Ga- 
rdba],  on  the  borders  of  Garia  and  Phrygia.  From 
Garura  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodiceia,  Apa- 
meia,  Metropolis,  Ghelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomclium),  and  Ty- 
riaenm  ;  then  It  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Goropassus;  and  from 
Goropassos,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Gappadocia,  on  the  borders;  then  thvough  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [GabsarxaJ,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  the  Gappadocians ;  and  from  Mazaca 
through  Herphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephesii 
managed  the  affiiirs  d  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a  senate  (ytpovata)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epicleti  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  city.  We 
iniay  conclude  that  it  had  a  Boule,  and  also  a 
Bemns  or  popular  assembly.  A  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  (ypofifuvTtvs)^  a  common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  (Acts  of  the  Apost.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  GhishuU 
(TravtU  in  Turkey^  &c  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  <iffioe  (&px*'<''0  >°  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (Tacit 
Arm,  iiL  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch (De  vitando  acre  alienoj  c  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  wore  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pcrgamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.    (Tacit  Arm.  xvi.  23.) 

When  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus  (Acts  of  the 
Apost  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  "  a  silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  onto  the  craftsmen."  He  caUed  his  men  toge- 
iaer,  and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
**  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi^ 
cence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  aH  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippetL"  The  town  derk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  fh>m  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Lidnius 
Mudanns,  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  be€»  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hdlenes.  MtUler  ob- 
servesthat,  **  Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  acoonling  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Aidatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worahip  of  her  image,'  wliich  was 
widdy  spread,  and.  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  cdns,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link."  (Eandbtuh  der  Archaeo- 
logie,')  The  dd  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a  stone,  an  aSrolite;  and  the  wooded 
statue  that  Mudanus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minudus  Felix  (c2l),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  Ann,  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a  Ghristian  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  (ActSj  xx.  17—^1),  that  he  had  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament  In  the  book  of  Revelations  ^.  I, 
&C.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Ada.  The  heathen  and  the  CSins- 
tiaa  church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Kotybv  'Aaias 
was  hdd  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
Which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  d.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  hdd  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably,  as  Schletisnersays,  the  representatites  from 
the  dties  of  Ada,  Ifrho  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious solemnities ;  or  they  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Gbristian 
empetord  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  rj  vptirTi  ira> 
fityUmi  fX7iTp6^ro\ts  rijs  *A<r/o»'. 

The  remaihs  of  Ephesus  aie  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  ovei'grown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a  place  now  called  Ayasahtk.  These  remains 
have  be^  vidted  and  described  l)v  many  travellers,, 
but  it  is  di&cult  without  a  plan  of  the  jground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Whder 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  L  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Ghishull  {Travels  t»  Turkey ^ 
&c.  p.  23,  &c),  and  at  some  length  by  Ghandler 
(Asia  Minorj  c.  32,  &c),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  haviiig 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  phices  near  the  coast  suppUed  ma- 
terials for  Gonstantinople.  The  soU  in  the  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substrucUons.  The 
Digitize  3  H  3 
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temple  of  Ephesus,  being  the  centre  of  th«  papm 
ivorsliip  in  Asia,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  suflfor 
from  the  iconocluts  in  the  reign  of  Theodosiiu  I., 
whon  men  in  black,  as  Libanios  calls  them,  over- 
turned the  altars,  anid  defined  the  temples.  Wlien 
the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  turned  out  of 
her  home,  the  building  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  used  as  a  stone  quany. 

Chandler  found  the  stadium  of  Ephesus,  om  side 
of  which  was  ou  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  opposite  side  which  was  next  to  the 
plain  was  raised  on  arches.  He  found  the  length 
to  be  687  feet  He  alto  describes  the  remains  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tumult  which 
was  caused  at  Epiiesus  by  St.  Paul's  preaching. 
Fellows  (i4na  Minor,  p.  274)  observes  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeum  or  mMfc 
hall.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  was  about  130  feet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  was  built  of  massive  stones. 
The  columns  were  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  capitals, 
above  46  feet.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone.  The  best  preserved  of  these 
cdumns  that  Chandler  saw  was  broken  into  two 
parts.  The  frieze  ooatained  a  portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, which  represented  some  foliage  and  young  boys. 
The  quarries  on  Prion  or  Pion,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  ways,  supplied  the  marble  for  the 
temples  of  Ephesus.  Prion,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
also  called  Lepre  Acte ;  it  was  alKvve  the  city  of 
Strabo's  time,  aad  on  it,  as  he  says,  was  part  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  {Researcketf  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  Utest  travellers  who  has  visited  Ephesus,  spent 
several  days  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  "massive  structures  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour." This  is  exactly  the  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Strabo's  description.  The  place 
which  Hamilton  describes  is  "  immediately  in  front 
of  the  port,  raised  upon  a  base  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a  gnuid  flight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  centre  of 
the  pile."  Hamilton  observes  that  "brick  arches 
and  other  works  have  also  been  raised  on  various 
portions  of  the  walls;  but  this  was  pro^bly  done  by 
the  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  the  columns  by  Constantino, 
when  a  church  was  erected  on  its  ruins.''  The 
supposition  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  has  been 
buried  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Cayster  is  veiy  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamilton,  who  has  pointed  out  the 
probable  site.  Pliny  describes  a  spring  in  the  city, 
and  names  it  Csllipia,  which  may  be  Uie  Alitaea  of 
Pausanias.  Hamilton  found  a  beautiful  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour;  the  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  city  on  the  heights  seems  to  agree 
with  the  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  26).  The  position 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclus,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
is  quite  consutent  with  this  supposed  site  of  the 
great  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  road 
which  Pausanias  describes  "  must  have  led  along 
the  valley  between  Prion  and  Coressus,  which  ex- 
tends towards  Hagnesia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  walls  erected  by  Lysimachus.  The  Magnesian 
Gates  would  also  have  stood  in  this  valley,  and  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  thoee  which  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  Aiasalitck."  Hamilton  supposes  that  the 
Olympieium  may  have  stood  in  the  space  between 
the  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  theatre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  agora,  where  he  found  the  remains 
of  a  Urge  Corinthian  temple,  which  is  that  which 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lysima- 
chus as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Coressus 
"  for  neariy  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a  S£.  and 
NW.  direction,  firom  the  heights  immediately  to  tha 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  tower  called  the  Prison 
of  St  Paul,  but  which  is  in  fiict  one  of  the  towen  of 
the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  others 
which  occur  at  >'arious  intervals.  The  portion  which 
connected  Mount  Prion  with  Mount  Coressus,  and  'm 
which  was  the  Magnesian  Gate,  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  gymnasium."  The 
wall  is  well  built  Hamilton  gives  a  drawing  of  a 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  a  peculiar  arch. 
He  obsfured  also  another  wall  extending  firom  the 
theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thence  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  stadium.  He  thinks 
that  this  may  be  the  oldest  wall.  Besides  this  wall 
and  that  supposed  to  be  Lysimachus',  already  de^ 
scribed,  he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  brick, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  built  by  the  Byzan- 


PLAN   OF   EPHESUS.* 

A.  Hait)our,  now  filled  up. 

B.  Koad  to  Colophon. 
CC.  River  Caystrui. 
DD.  Ri?er  Cenchriut. 
KB.  Road  to  SamM. 
FF.  Coressus. 

GG.  Prioa. 

HH.  Road  to  Maitnesia. 

II.  Road  to  Sardes  aad  SmfrtiR. 

J.  Inner  harbour,  now  a  swamp. 

KK.  River  Selinus. 

1 .  Tnnple  of  Artemis  of  Epheus. 

2.  Great  building  belonging  to  the  harlioiir,  incor* 

rectljr  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Artemis. 

3.  Agora  surrounded  by  pillars. 

4.  Corinthian  temple. 

5.  Tombs. 

6.  Odeium. 

7.  Olympieium. 

8.  Large  theatre. 

9.  Stadium. 

10.  Magnesian  gates , 

11.  Gymnasium. 


*  This  plan  is  from  Kiepert,  and  will  be  useful  to 
the  readers  of  this  article;  but  the  writer  does  not 
suppose  that  every  spot  here  indicated  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  rightly  fixed  yet  ^->  , 
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tinej  when  tlie  town  liad  diminished  in  size :  "  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  may  still  be  tracod  at  tlic 
foot  of  Mount  Coressus,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  Ephesus.  Spon 
and  MHieler  also  describe  a  series  of  arches  as  being 
live  or  six  miles  from  Ephesus  on  the  road  to  Scala 
Nova,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

HamUton  copied  a  few  inscriptions  at  Ephesus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  in  his  "  Inscriptiones  Antiquae,"  &c.  In 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Ionia,**  vol.  ii.,  there  are  views  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesus,  and  pkms.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  <k  the  Roman  period  have  a  reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Cayster,  with  the 
legend  Lfptamy  KtuMrrpos.  Arundell  {Discourtes 
in  Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.)  has  collected  some  particulars 
about  the  Christian  histoiy  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the  **  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul " 
by  Conybeare  and  Hovrson,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  &c 

The  name  of  the  village  dAiasahck  near  Smyrna 
is  generaUy  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  *A7tof  Oc^ 
Ao7of ,  a  name  of  St  John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  AeeUf. 
V.  1).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  this  is  very  absufd ; 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  Turkish  name.  TamerUine 
encamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  Ayadic  by  Tamerlane's  historian 
Cherefeddin  All  (French  TranshOion,  by  Petis  de  b 
Croix,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
TamcrUne  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that.  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.] 
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cow    OF   KPHRSUS. 

EPHRAIM.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael.    [Palakstina.] 

2.  ('E^pa(^),  a  city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xi.  54),  without  any  clue  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  iyyits  t^s  ^f^Mov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Judea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
sitoation  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  {Onomatt.  #.  v, 
*Z^>pfiy)f  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St.  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Joscphus 
{B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
Baroe  which  is  colled  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-avcn,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  1.)  (BeUnd,  PaiaesL  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  "Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,"  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  Chron.J.m.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
ho  identifies  Ephraim  with  "  the  lofty  site  of  the 
modem  EUTaiyibehy  situated  two  honrs  NE.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  NNE. 


of  Jerusalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Uarmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  note  on  pt  vi.  §  93.)  He  finds  it  also 
ic  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  23,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  "  Mount 
Ephron,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judali,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamin, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.    {Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A.  woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  was  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2  5am.  xviii.  6.)   [6.W.] 

ETHYRA  ('E4>df»i|),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
dties  in  Greece.  Mebeke  (sA  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  iipopiot,  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  ixvP^  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYRA  dEipvfni),  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.     [Corhtthus.] 

2.  A  town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Angelas,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Hom.  //.  it  659,  xv.  531 :  see  bcluw 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  rood  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
Oenoe  or  Boeonoa.  (Stnib.  viii.  pi  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Httfidyri  rg  hrtOaXaaalatya,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Kuiiimi  rjf  ^irl  Aaaiwva.') 
Stephonns  also  speaks  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pyloe  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Eipvpa.) 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  Phok)e.  Curtius  places  Ephyra  near  the 
modem  village  of  Klisura  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  Pcloponnesos,  vol. 
i.  p.  39,  seq. ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Stmbo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyon.  Ross  conjectures  that  some  mius  situated 
upon  a  hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Svli  n^ 
present  the  Sicyonian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Ross,  Reisen  im  PehpoimeSj  p.  56.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeiras,  afterwards 
colled  CicHYRUS,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Eloeotis  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  seo;  and  it  further  ap- 
peora  from  his  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  for  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Acheron  and  the  Acherasion  lake  into  the  port 
colled  Glycys  Limen.  (Thuc.  i.  46;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modea 
travellers  at  a  church,  formerly  a  monastery  of  St 
John,  distant  3  or  4  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa* 
nari:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotion  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
ii.  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a  passage  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pausonias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotion  town  (Pous. 
ix.  36.  §  3);  but  Strabo  mointoined  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessolian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).  Some  commentators  evon>  supposed  the 
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Ephyra  on  the  Selleeis  (Horn.  IL  il  659,  xv.  531 ) 
to  be  the  Thesprotian  town,  bat  Stritbo  expressly 
maintains  thst  Homer  alladea  in  these  passages  to 
the  Eleian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  viL  p.  328; 
comp.  Tiii.  p.  338.)  Paosanias  represents  Cidiyms 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thestprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithoos  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  Aldoneus;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient 
tunes  may  also  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Pindar. 
CPaos.  i.  17.  §  4 ;  Pind.  Nem,  vii  S5.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  7,  vol  iy.  pp.  53, 175.) 

5.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called 'Cranou 
or  Crannon.    [Crakon.J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agrad  in  Aetblia,  of  uncertain 
aite.    (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Spctsia,  (Plin.  iy,  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
PthponMsiaca^  p.  294.) 

EPICNEMrDII  LOCRL  [Loom.] 
EPICTE'TUS  PHRYGIA.  |  Phrygia.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrrhachium.] 
EPIDAURUS  (*E»f««voJ,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  PeuL 
Tab,\  Epidaumm,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Rav.:  Ra- 
muor  Vecchia;  Dlyric,  Zaptal),  a  maritime  city  of 
lllyricum,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civfl 
war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
clared in  &vour  of  the  ktter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavius.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vadmus  re- 
lieved it  (Hirt  B.  Alex.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  cokwy  (Plin.  L  c);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asdepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  niyrian  town.  Con- 
ftantianus,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Spidaurus  with  his  fleet  (Procop.  B.  G. 
L  7;  Le  Beau,  Boi  Empire^  vol.  viii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Rausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Hagtisa.  (Const 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp,  29.)  Bagusa^VecMi  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memoriab  of  its  site  are  (Confined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (yfiMraoa^DalmatiaimdMontenegrOf 
vol  i.  p.  373 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven,  p.  82 ; 
Schafarik,  Slav,  AU.  voL  iL  p.  ^72 ;  Engel,  Getch, 
von  Raguta,  p.  44.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAURUS  ('Eirffaupof:  Elh.  'ZmZalftos), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a  small  territory 
CEirtSovpfa),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argda, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronio  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  which  pro« 
jeets  from  a  narrow  plam,  surrounded  on  the  land 
nde  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (^ 
wffX^rr'  ^ittioMpQVf  Horn.  R.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. (Strab.  viiL  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
^  c)  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronio  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  KE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
jaouBtains. 
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Epidanms  possessed  only  a  small  territory;  Ir4 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a  place 
of  importance  at  an  eariy  period.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asdepius,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  dty,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Epidaurus  lay  near  Aegina  and  tbe 
other  islands  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  neairiy  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  a  six  hours*  sail.  It  was  likewise  nearly  due 
east  of  Argos,  from  which  there  was  a  highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  coominnicatiou 
between  Argos  arid  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epidauma 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement.  Hence  it  was  called  Epicanu. 
Strabo  rdates  that  its  more  andent  name  wss  Epi- 
taurus.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *Zrl9avpos  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  iL  561.)  It  was  afterwardii 
colonised  by  lonians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  wan 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  in 
coi\junction  with  the  Heradddae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (op.  Strab,  ^c);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  recdved  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  colo- 
nised by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  governed  by 
Pityreus,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  the 
country  without  a  contest  to  Ddphomes  and  the 
Argives,  and  himsetf  retired  to  Athens  with  his  dti- 
zens.  (Pans.  li.  26.  §  1,  seq.)  Ddphontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Ionian  conquests,  having 
married  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Temenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Ddphontes  afibrded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  (^DicL  of  Biogr,  art  DeiphonUt,) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  theee  legoids,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masters  f£ 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  dass  in  the  state.  At  an  eariy 
period  Epidaurus  i^f^pears  to  have  been  oae  of  the 
chief  oommerdal  dries  in  the  Pdopooaesos.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  it  [Aeouva,  p.  33,  a.]  It  also  cdonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Ada  Minor,  the  islands  of  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod,  vil  9^.)  But  as 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  almost  all  the  commerce 
of  the  mother-dty  had  passed  into  the  hands  ef  the 
Ae^etans. 

Epidaurus  was  originally  governed  by  lungs,  the 
reputed  descendants  ^  Ddphontes;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a  tame  by  a  tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Prodes,  whose  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  when 
Prodes  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  fiither-in* 
law  and  'led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaurus 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retained  poe- 
sesdon  of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epdaurians  were  always  ^rm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  thdr 
mother-dty,  Argos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratiatl  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
jpresidents  of  a  council  of  180  merobers.  (PlutCivMrt 
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^!rf0e.  1.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  oonniry 
were  called  Koylwoits  or  dmiy-feet,  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  thdr  Dorian  masters  in  the  city. 
(Plut.  I.  c;  Hesych.  «.  v,  Kov/itoSm;  Mtiller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  transl.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  o.  419)  theArgives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidanrians  and  attempted  to  take  their  city,  but 
they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thuc.  v.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaums  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asdepius.  Pausonias  gives 
only  a  brief  account  of  its  public  buildings.  He 
mentions  a  temple  of  Athena  Cissoea  on  the  acropolis ; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a  sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hera  on  a  promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikolao.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  1.)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidhavro, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  the  cli£&  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a  female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  be  seen 
imder  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  tlio  road  to 
Argos.  (Liv.  zlv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  worid  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (fiXffos)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Pans.  ii.  27.  §  1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  "  less 
than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places.**  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Hier^n  Qtp6v\  or  the 
Sanctuary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  rood  leads  to  the 
Bierou,  bears  the  name  of  Konhii,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  :  it  is  now 
called  BohwUiidj  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Titthittm  (TlrBiov)^  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  goat  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4, 
27.  §  7.)  Mount  CTVOBTitTM  (Kw^toi', 
Pans.  iL  27.  §  7),  on  wliich  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troezen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  hiU  called 
CoBTFHASUM,  ou  the  suumiit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artonis  Coryphaea.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  of  the  valley, 
fince  some  believed  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  the  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Asine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  size  of  the ' 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  ky  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  ihe  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  built  by  Polydeitus  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
deitus, which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  endosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roo^  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  Asdepius,  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  Asdepius, 
and  Apollo  sumamed  the  Aegyption,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  endosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  imlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuaiy.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
cdebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Asde- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  :  it  took 
place  eveiy  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  iii.  145  ;  Plat /on, 
init  ;  Diet  o/AnL  art.  Atclqfieia.)  The  site  of 
the  sacred  endosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  ia 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Trametgus  in  Epirus, 
not  &r  from  Io6nnina,  **  The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  :  32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a  lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a  diazoma  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  ffights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  formed 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators."  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  dr- 
culor  end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  visited  Epidaurus  in 
B.  G.  167  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  thoe»e 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
firom  the  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Ddphi. 
(Died.  Exc  p.  614,  ed.  Wcss.)  It  b  described  by 
Strabo  as  a  phice  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca. 
(Strab.viiip.374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asclcpius  by  the  Epidaurians, 
of  h'ls  sacred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Rome  and  other  phices,  an  account  is 
given  elsewhere.  (Did.  of  Biogr,  art.  Aescula- 
pius.) (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Grt^ce^  vol.  ii. 
p.  255;  Leake,  A/br«a,  vol  ii.  p.  416  ;  Boblaje, 
HechercheSf  &c  p.  54,  seq. ;  Curtius,  PelopormesoSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  416,  seq.) 


COnr  OF  BFTDAURUS. 

KPIDAUBUS  LIMFRA  CEwtiavpos  ^  Ai/uiipd), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory Kremidkiy  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Monemvasiaf  on  the  south.  It  was  a  colony  fnmi 
Epidaurus  in  ArgoHs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asclepius, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Pans.  ifi.  23.  §  6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod.  L 
82.)  The  epithet  Limora  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  expUnations  were  proposed  of  the  word  (Aifiiy- 
pd¥  ....  &s  ^  Kifigynpitfj  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 
Pausanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepins,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a  temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans,  iii  23. 
§  10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
spot  now  called  Old  Monemmuia,  **  The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
8ca,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
height  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses;  the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve:  the 
whole  circumference  of  tho  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  tSe  acropolis 
there  is  a  level  space,  which  b  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  ezca- 
Tutcd  for  the  foundations  of  a  walL  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a  modem  town  within 
the  ancient  indosur^;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a  tower  of  the  lower  ages.**  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  bat  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  KrenuAif  and  the 
southern  that  of  Monemvasicu 

South  of  Epidaurus  Pausanias  mentions  a  pro- 
montory  (j&Kpa)  extending  into  tlie  sea,  called  MmoA. 
(Pans.  iii.  23.  §  1 1 ;  Strab.  I  c.)    Thb  promontory 
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is  now  an  island,  c-onnected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  14  small  arclies;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainland|  and  after- 
wards separated  from  it  by  art 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentiraied  in  historj.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  (Time.  iv.  56,  vL  105.)  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on 
the  promontory  Minoa,  since  he  calls  it  a  ^tpoAptor. 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Limen  as  one  of  th«f 
Eleuthero-Laoonian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  llinoa,  the 
harix>ur  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  tbe 
middle  ages  tbe  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  abaudoned 
theur  ancient  town,  and  built  a  new  one  on  Minoa 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  probably, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  their 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  <H)ly  one  way, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monemeatia  or  Monembasi€ij 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Mahastti, 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  important  Gnck 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  pively  Gredc  in 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  sontb- 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus,  near  the  so,  a  deep 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  aboot 
100  yards  long  and  80  broad,  which  he  observes  is 
probably  the  **  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,*  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (iii  23.  §  8)  as  2  stadia  from 
the  altars  of  Asclepius,  erected  to  commemorate  tbe 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disappeared  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epidaurian  ship  on 
its  way  to  Cos.  (L«ikc,  Morea^  vol  L  p.  2 10,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherches^  &c  p.  100 ;  Curtius,  Peh- 
poimesoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'HUM  CEiriHXtov),  calted  Dbuvm 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of  Boeae, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  Malea,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limeni.  Epidelium,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sanctuaiy 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatie 
War,  when  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  this 
spot  from  Delos,  after  the  devastation  of  the  island 
by  Metrophancs,  tiie  general  of  Mithridatea.  Epide- 
lium  probably  stood  on  Cape  KamiUy  where  there 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  2,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leake,  JIf orea,  vol  i.  p.  214,  seq. ; 
Curtius,  PehpotmesoSf  vd.  ii.  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
people  to  tlio  east  of  the  Epidian  promontory  (Mull 
of  Cantyr) = Argyleshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPIDIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a  promontory=the  Mull  of  Cautyr.        [R  6.  L.] 

EPIEICIA  CEirif  iic(a),  a  fortress  in  Sicyonia,  on 
the  river  Nemca.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  §  14,  iv.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea,  vol  iii  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPIMARANITAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  un- 
der this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vi.  28  ;  Ptol.  vi.  7; 
Forster,  AraHnOf  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Canis  flumen  and  tbe 
Eblitaei  monies  ;  Ptolemy,  between  the  Melanes 
montes,  or  the  promontoiy  of  the  Asabi  {Cape  Mus- 
sendom),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  peninsula  Mr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagnunmalic  form  of  *'  Rha- 
manitae,  or  the  .sons  of  Raamah,**  deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  "  Raamah  the  son  of  Cnsh" 
(Gen,  X.  7  ;  Fzek,  xxvii.  22)  ;  and  this  idontifica- 
tiun  b  supported  by  the  hc$.  that  the  funst  place 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  oi  the  Nariti, 
is  Bhcgma  {'Pty/xd),  the  precise  form  of  Roamah 
in  the  LXX.  He  stijs  that  the  tribe  and  province 
of  Marah,  and  tlie  town  Bamah,  are  still  found  in 
this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsuhi.  [G.  W.] 

EPIPHANEIA  ('Eiri<^€«o:  Eth.  'Eirnpaytis),  a 
city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26', 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  also  Antioch 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus places  it  16  miles  from  Larissaj  32  from 
Emesa  (Arethusa  lying  half  way  between  it  and  the 
latter),  and  so  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesa  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
Ilamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9;  1  Kings,  viii.  65  {  Is.  x. 
9),  called  also  "  Hamath  the  Great "  (Amos,  vi.  2). 
St  Jerome  states  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
were  formerly  named  Hamath,  and  mentions  that  the 
first  station  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antioch)  was  in  his  day  named  Emmas,  probably  the 
modem  Hems^Emeati.  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
*Eftdff)  does  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
their  identity,  and  says  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 
called  Hamath  by  the  native  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Aemath.)  Aquila  also  rendereid 
'E/titB,  T^y  'Evi^ctoy  rris  Svptos.  (Theodcnret. 
Quaest.  22  tn  2  £m^.);  and  Theodoret,  in  common 
with  St.  Jerome,  mentions  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Emesa  as  Hamath,  and  says  that  ike  former  was 
still  so  called.  (Comment,  in  Jerem.  zlvi.  and  iv.) 
Beknd,  however  (PaiaeiL  pp.  1 19, 120, 317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripturo  further  south,  and  nearer  to  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  ziii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  seem  to  .require. 
This,  however,  would  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  rests  on  indep^ent  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natives  in  St  Jerome's  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  Hamah,  which  is 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  as  "delightfully 
situated  in  a  hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
hills,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
self presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  this  day." 
(rrarcZ»,p  244.)  [G.  W.] 
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OOnr  OF  EPIPBAirBIA  IN  STRIA. 

EPIPHANEIA  (*Eiri<«i/ero  :  Eih.  'Eir«^e^O, 
a  city  of  Cilicia,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos:  he  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicerti,  in  his  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  was  one  day's  journey  from  the  Amanus. 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c.  96)  settled 
some  pirates  here  after  he  had  broken  up  the  rob- 
beis,  and  also  at  Adana  and  Mallus.  The  Table 
places  Epiphaneia  30  M.  P.  etfst  of  Anazarbus 
[Ana7«arbus],  and  the  same  distance  from  Alex- 


andria ad  Issum.  If  Ptolemy's  figures  are  right 
(v.  8),  we  may  collect  that  he  supposed  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  place  which  he  calls  the  Amanicae 
Pylao.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (zxii.  11), 
but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  its  position. 


2.  Stephanus  {s.  v.)  mentions  an  Epiphaneia  in 
lithynia. 
EPIRUS.     [Epkirus.] 
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EPITA'LIUM  ('EiriTtUioi':  Eik.  'E»iToXicrff), 
a  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  the  river  Alpheius.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Thbton  (6p^y)  or  Thrtoessa 
(9pv69<T<ra\  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  describes  as  a  pLice  upon  a  lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpheius  (Horn.  //.  il.  592, 
zL  710,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  423;  Strab.  viu.  p.  349.) 
Epitalium  was  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  conunanded  the  ford  of  the  Alpheius  and  the  road 
leading  along  tlie  coast  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  of  Triphylia,  it  revolted  from  EIis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  Idng,  invaded  the  country  in  B.C. 
401 ;  and  when  Agis  returned  home,  after  ravaging 
Ells,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Epitalium.  (Xen.  UeU. 
iii.  §§  25, 29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  b.  c.  218.  (Pdyb.  iv.  80;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'EvrrcCAioi'.)  It  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  Agvimitza.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  198,  seq.;  BobUye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  133; 
Curtins,  Pel(^>onnesoSf  vol.  il  p.  88.) 

EPOISSUM,  in  North  GaUia,  is  phiced  by  thei 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  firom  Durocortorum 
(Beims)  to  Treveri  Givitas  (Trier).  It'is  22  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum  to  Vungus  Vicus  (  Vonc), 
and  22  more  to  Epoissum  (Iptsch  or  /ooif),  now 
conmionly  called  Carignan.  Iptsck  is  the  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evosium  or  Ivosinm,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  place  is  called  Epusum,  and  was  a  station  for 
troops.  f  G.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  MONS.     [Aenaria.] 

ETORA  (Montoro)y  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  Baetis,  28  M.  P.  cast  of  Gorduba,  on  the  road 
to  Castulo.  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  403;  Caro,  AnL  Hisp.  iii. 
c.  22;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  105,  No.  2;  IJkert,vol. 
ii.pt  l,p.379.)  [P.S.] 

EPORE'DIA  ('Eiropc«fo :  Tvrea),  an  important 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  now  called  the  Vol 
dAosta.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  founded,  as  wo 
learn  from  Velleius,  as  early  as  b.c.  100  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  plains  from  their  incursions;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  15;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  Pliny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  pUioe  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  most  considerable 
provincial  towns  of  the  region  north  of  the  Padus 
("firmissimaTranspadanae  regionis  municipia,"  Tae. 
Hist. i.  70).  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a  Gaulish  word  signifying 
"  a  tamer  of  horses."  Velluus  is  certainly  in  error  in 
placing  it  among  the  Yagienni ;  Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Salassi  (Plin.  liL  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  34.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.  (Jtin.  Ant. 
pp.  345,  347.)  The  strength  of  its  position  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  Vul  d'AostOj  commanding  two  of 
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the  mort  frequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  most  always 
have  giren  it  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Thos  we  find  that  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
1).  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.  a  43,  be- 
fore  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam,  xl  20,  23.)  It  was  still  a  conuderable  town, 
and  occupied  as  a  militaiy  station  by  a  body  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  {NoL 
XHgik  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  b  a 
considerable  plac^  with  near  8000  inhabitauts:  it 
contains  a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQUA'BONA  (^Coyna),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  {Lisbon),  on  the  road  to  Emerita.  {Itin, 
-4ntp.416.)  [P.S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (To6~ 
TtKov,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67:  S.  Eleuterio),  a  town  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Hiipini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  fnnn  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  (odAU.  vi.  1.  §  1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  Tins  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticus,  Itin^  Ant,  pp.  103,  112; 
Equus  Biagnus,  /tin.  Mar  it  p.  610;  Aequui  Tu- 
ticus, Tab.  PettL),  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be> 
tween  the  different  branches  of  the  Via  Ap]na,  which 
separated  at  Beneventum  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotuticus  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  pUce  described  by  Horace  {Sat,  L  5. 
87)  as 

"  Oppidolum  quod  versu  dicere  non  est" 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equus  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Benerentum  to 
Aecae  {Troja\  21 M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c),  from^en«* 
vento,  by  BuondOMrgo  and  CataXbore,  to  a  place 
called  S.  EletOerio,  about  8  miles  N.  of  Ariano,  and 
2  from  Castd  Franco,  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Boman  milestcne  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Benerentum.  The  intexmediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  Idn,  Hier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventimi,  and  1 1  from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
have  been  at  Bwmalbergo,  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grafia  degli  Jrpini,  in  BuUett,  d.  Inst,  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticus  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Mommsen,  I,  c,  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  Q*  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Jtm,  AnL  p.  111.  See 
the  art.  Campania,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  has 
altogether  misplaced  it  PE.  E.  B.] 

ERACTUM  (•'HpoicToi',  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  30),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tyns  and  the 
moi^itains  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out  [£.  B.  J.] 


ERASINUS. 

ERAE  (*E/)a/),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii  19),  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lebedus  and  Teos.  It  was  fortified  strong  enoagh 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it  (Thnc 
viiL  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  mentions  Erae  as  a 
small  town  bebnging  to  Tecs ;  but  though  the  read- 
ing'Epcu  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Stxabo, 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  aaid  to  have  Ftpai,  and 
Casaubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text  (See 
Groskurd,  Transl.  Sirab,  voL  iiL  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusiiBi  about  the  name  Gerae,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Geraesticus  (Liv. 
xxxviL  27),  on  which  Groskuid's  note  may  be  con- 
sulted. Palmerius  conjectured  that  the  name  Exse, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  is 
corrupted  mto  Agra  ,in  Scylax  (p.  37).  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  c  26)  supposed  the  modem  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Segigeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8  houra  from 
Smyrna.  There  is  a  view  of  the  place  in  the  "Ionian 
Antiquities."  Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishull  and  some  by 
Chandler.  Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay^. 
There  is  a  good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  editiom 
of  Chandler's  Travels  (voL  L  p.  420). 

Hamilton  {Researches,  &c  voL  iL  p.  11)  de- 
scribes Sighajik  as  a  snug  harbour,  and  he  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy's  Geraesticus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  cf  Teos  "  qui  ab 
tergo  nrbis  est,**  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the 
harbour,  **  qui  ante  urbem  est"  (Liv.  xxxviL  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  'found  at  Si- 
ghajik belongs  to  the  article  Tros.  If  we  suppose 
Gene  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  we  may 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticus;  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty about  Erae  in  Thucy^es,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  fiur  from  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
tins  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.] 

ERANA  (^  "^paya),  a  town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned by  Sl3«bo  as  lying  upon  the  road  betwem 
Cyparissia  and  Pylos.  It  was,  probably,  near  the 
promontory  Cyparissium.  According  to  Strabo^  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Hoinexic 
Arene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361 ;  Leake,  Morea, 
voL  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a  place  in  Cilida.  Cicero  {ad  Fam, 
XV.  4),  after  iMving  Epiphaneia  [Efiphaheia], 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Erana,  a  place 
not  of  the  character  of  a  village,  but  of  a  dty,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyra  and 
Commoris.  The  sites  of  these  phu»s  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilida,  on  some  part  of 
M(mnt  Amanus.  fG.  L.] 

EBANNABOAS  C^(x»nmg6as,  Arrian,  Ind,  4 ; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  {Painay.  There  has  been 
mu<£  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  th» 
same  as  the  Sonus  {Soane),  though  Arrian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  re- 
spectively Erannoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Egranyaodhas,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  v.  p. 
508;  Rennell,  Mem,  m  HindosUxn,  p.  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  does 
not  mention  its  name.  fV.] 

ERASIiaJS  (^paaiyoi),  1.  A  river  of  the  Ar- 
geia.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.]^  , 
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2.  A  river  of  Attica.     [A-btica,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  Bonucos  in  Acbiaia. 
[ACHAIA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ERAVISCL     [Aravisci.] 

ERBESSUS  or  HERBESSUS  (;Eperiaa6s,  Pol., 
Steph.  B.,  PtoL;  'EpStiacSsf  DioL;  Herbessns,  Liy., 
Cic,  Plin. :  Elh,  'Ep^o-ivof ,  Pbilut.  ap.  Steph.  B., 
Herbessensis),  the  name  of  two  dtiee  in  Sicily.  It 
has  been  finequenUj  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Erbessos  to  the  one,  and  Herbessns  to  the  other;  bat 
this  distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  aspi- 
rated or  nnaspirated  forms  appear  to  be  used  incQs 
crimmatelj. 

1.  A  town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigentnm, 
which  was  made  use  of  bj  the  Romans  during  the 
aiege  cf  that  city,  b.  a  262,  as  a  phu»  of  deposit  for 
their  provisions  and  militajy  stores.  (PoL  i.  18.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  siege,  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  great 
difficulties  by  tutting  off  their  supplies.  (Pol.  L  c.) 
But  after  the  fall  of  Agrigentum  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possession  of  £r^ 
bessus,  whidi  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vengeance.  (Died, 
xjciii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  question;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a  mere  de- 
pendency on  Agrigentum.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined;  but  Fazello  is  probably  right,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Halycus. 

2.  A  city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
denUy  a  phice  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  therefore  \»  fiurly  assxmied  to  be  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  o.  404  as  a  city  of  the 
Sculi,  which  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysius  turned  his  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Died.  xiv.  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  lus  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbessus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  No  further 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  Agathocles,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a  garrison,  which 
in  B.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Erbessus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Li v.  xxiv. 
30,  31;  Pans,  vl  12.  §  4.)  Erbessus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marcellus.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roinan  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Herbessenses,  however,  reappear  m  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent community ;  both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  affoitl  no 
further  clue  to  the  position.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
PtoL  iiL  4.  §  13;  Philist  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

From  the  passages  of  Diodorus  and  Livy  it  is  clear 
that  Erbessus  was  situated  inland  from  Syracuw, 
and  not  very  remote  from  Leontini:  hence  the  site 
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suggested  by  Fazdlo  at  a  place  called  PantaUca^ 
opposite  to  SortinOf  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a  phinsible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a  curious  assemblage  of  subterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  clifis  of  solid  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  Vol  ditpica 
near  Jfodica,  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Fazell.  €le  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  Lex,  Top.  Sic,  vol.  iL  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
ERCTA  or  ERCTE  (^  Etpierii,  PoL;  *Epierli, 
Died.),  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  <^  Sicily,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Panormos,  now  called 
JfofUe  PeUegrino.  It  is  a  remarkable  isdated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  the  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  ite  foot  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptiy 
fnxn  the  plain  near  Panormus,  a  broad  strip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  dty.  It  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
fortress,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pendiciUar  cliflfs,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  PalermOf  where  a  steep  zig- 
zag road  has  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Rosalia^  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a  shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  name  of  MonU 
Pelkgrmo,  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a  fortress  or  fortified  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Died, 
xxii.  10,  Exc  U.  p.  498.)  Ite  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towards  the 


PLAN  OF   MOUNT  ERCTA. 

A.  Mountain  of  ErcU,  now  Monte  Pellegrino. 

B.  Modem  city  of  Palermo,  on  the  site  of  Panormos. 

C.  Bay  of  Mandrllo.  ' 
D.Bay  of  5//i.iV/ar^. 
R.  Plain,  extending  from  Paln-vio  to  MfmdeUo. 
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close  of  vrhidi  Uamilcar  Barca,  findiDg  himself  un- 
ftble  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Boouiib,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  hh  whole  annj  in  this 
momitain  fbrtrass,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  yeans,  in  spite  of  all  the  e£forts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished aboat  5  stadia  from  Panormus,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  oorering  that  dty,  which  was  scaroely  more 
than  a  mile  anid  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain.  Uamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  ahnost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accoimte  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  kxality;  but  he  orerrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  dreuit  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  teUs  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  poe- 
6C9«ed  abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  snudl  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  L  56,  57  ;  Died,  xxiii.  20,  Exc.  U.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  coimccted  with  Erclc  Arnold 
(^UisL  of  Rotne^  vol.iL  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  small  bay  of  MtrndeUo^  between  MomU 
PdUgrmo  and  Capo  di  GaUoi  but  this  coald  hardly 
have  been  effectually  commanded  firom  Ercte,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  Sta.  Mari^, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  meant 
Pdyfaius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  accessible  at 
three  points  only;  but  two  of  these  roust  have  been 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difiScuU.  Besides  the 
approach  firom  Palermo^  there  are  in  hct  only  two 
breaks  in  the  Ime  of  cli&,  one  of  which  leads  directly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta,  Maria.  The  accompanying 
plan  (oqiied  from  GapU  Smyth*s  survey),  and  outline 
view,  wUl  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  thih 
mountain  fortress.  (Gluver.  SkiL  p.  277 ;  Amic  ad 
FaadL  viL  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne's  Travel*,  voL  ii. 
p.  909,  &c) 

Maimert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  site  of 
Erote  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  VUo, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panormus;  but 
Polybius's  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
btter  town  is  perfectly  distinct  [£.  U.  B.] 
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ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  the  western  side  of  Irehuid  next  to  the 
Venniani  (^Donegal)^  and  north  of  the  Nagnat 
{damaiight)  =  the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  =:  Fer- 
ftuMogh.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTUODES,  an  isknd  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unlmown 
islets.    [Elaea.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  ("Epciros:  £th.  *Ep4<rioSf 
'Epcaic^),  so  called  firom  Eresns  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  B.  $.  V.)  Eressus,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Gape  Sigrinm  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Gasaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  firom  a  place 
now  called  EretaOy  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  War(B.  c.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
Burrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  conunander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  firom  Athens  (b.c.  412),  and  a  fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  Sie  Hellespont.  In  b.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a  storm  off  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  {daces  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamas,  to  whom 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Tbcophrastns. 
Phanios,  another  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  the  poet  Arches- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Athenseos 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  cat  flour,  they  send 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
always  EPESIfiN,  with  one  X  [G.  L.] 

ERETRIA.  l.('Ep^p*o:  Eth.  'Eperic^,  fem. 
*EpcTpi5,  *Eprrpub:  Adj.  *EperptK6s,  *Ep€TpmK6s), 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Ghalcis  the 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  south  of  Ghalds, 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Eretriansare 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Athenae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  writers  rekted  that  it  had  been  colonised 
from  the  Tripbylian  Macistus  in  Elis.  (Strab.  I.  c) 
Strabo  rektes  that  it  was  formerly  called  MeUneis 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos,  and 
Geos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii,  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of 
Cromac  [Ckomae,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  some 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  Errtria 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (C^'pVr^?tD:~  The  mili- 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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tary  strength  of  tlie  state  was  attested  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthiau 
Artemis,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Eretrians  had 
been  accustomed  to  march  with  3000  hopUtes,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.     (Strab.  /.  c) 

Erctria  and  Ghalds  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantum,  which  ky  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  L  c.)  In  one  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Aliletus  and 
Samos,  took  part  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Ilerod.  v.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  GalUm.  Del.  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
B.C.  500.  (Herod.  I  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  B.C.  490,  a  Persian  force,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians  and  Eretrijins,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
(^und,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Gissian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  contmued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a  place  of  omsiderable  import- 
ance. In  B.  c.  411,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  d  the  Euboeonii  in  their  reTolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc  viiL  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
sun,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropns  in  recovering  pos- 
be^ion  of  their  native  city  firom  the  Athenians  in 
B.  c.  366.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  Hell.  viL  4.  §  1.)  Themison  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival,  Gallias  of  Ghalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians 
&ent  a  force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phocion,  who  defeated  Gallias  at  Tamynae;  but 
rhocion,  suspecting  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  ex- 
l«lled  him  from  Eretria.  [See  Diet.  o/Biogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  aft^ards  Philip  sent  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  city.  Glei- 
tarchus  governed  the  city  in  Philip's  interests  till 
B.  c.  341,  when  Cleitarchus  was  expelled  by  Phocion, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboea  on  the  proposition  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  [Diet.  o/Biogr. 
vol.  L  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  snbsequentiy  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhodians,  upon  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Li v.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Gynoscephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
clared free  by  the  Roman  senate.   (Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a  native  of  this 
city,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.     \Dict.  o/Biogr.  vol. 
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ii.  p.  1037.]  The  philosophers  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  (^'Eperpucoi,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diqg. 
Laert  i.  17,  ii.  126  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  55,  d. ;  Gic. 
Acad.  IL  42,  <ie  OraL  iiL  17,  Two.  r.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaeus,  a  contemporaiy  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropns, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  the 
passage  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydidea 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Kastri^ 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
"  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  tSie  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  place.  The  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  443» 
445.) 

The  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
RYNTUU8  ;  south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamyhau  •,  and 
further  south,  Porthmus.  In  the  interkir  wera 
Dystus  and  Oechaua. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  tha 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  AmarynUius :  the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  brazen  bull 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
V.  27.  §  9  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthlotis, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintins  Flami- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Scotussa,  in  b.c.  197.  Leake 
places  it  at  the  village  of  TjangU^  where  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  "  A  long  and 
narrow  table-summit  fbrmed  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  oourses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  cironit  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  IS  or  20  feet  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect**  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiiL  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V.  *Ep4Tpia  ;  Leake,  Northern  Qreeoe, 
vd.  iv.  p.  466.) 

ERETUM  (^Hfnrr&¥'.  Eih.  'Hpriripos:  Grotta 
Marozed)j  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  {Aen.  vii.  711),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  iu  early  timed;  bul^it  never  bear^ 
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any  prominent  part  in  history,  though  fitim  its  po- 
sition near  the  frontiers  of  the  Snbine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  by  which  the  former 
people  most  advance  upon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occnrred  in  the  reign  of  Tnllos  Hos- 
tilios,  daring  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionjs.  iil  32);  his  successor  Tarquinius 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretum  (Id.  liL 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Snperbus  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Menenius  in  B.C.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.  o.  458.  (Id.  ▼.  46;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvirate  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  (nm  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (lAr,  iil  38;  Dionys.  zi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  m  the  Second  Punic  War  as  the 
phu»  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  dunng  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Salarian  Way.'  (Liv.  zxvi.  11.)  But  thou^  its 
position  thus  bruigs  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  nnder  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a  very  moonsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  Valerius  Manmus 
terms  it  "  vicus  Sabinae  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  firand  in  the  Liber  Coloniarnm:  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  munidpal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Nomentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228; 
VaL  Max.  iu 4.  §  5;  Itm.  AnL  p.  306;  Tab.  PeuL) 
The  position  of  Eretum  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficientiy  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rtnne;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xL  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17^  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iiL  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  positioQ,  but  that  there 
is  some  difiSculty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.]' 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretum  at 
a  place  called  Jiimane^  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a  bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Cata  CottOj 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Jfonte  RoUmdo^  the  site  chosen 
by  Gluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
RiMne,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  Imown  as  GroUa 
MattoacOy  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim:  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17^  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  M<mU  RoUmdo^  and  joined  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.     There 
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are  co  ruins  at  Grotta  Marozza,  but  the  site  is  de- 
scribed as  well-adapted  for  that  of  a  town  of  small 
extent  (Cluver.  Ibd.  p.  667;  Chaupy,  Ifaison 
dHorace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  85—92;  Nibby,  DuUorni  di 
Roma,  voL  iL  pp.  143 — 147;  Gell,  Top,  of  Rome, 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  are 
some  sulphureous  springy  now  known  as  the  Ba^ni 
di  QroUa  Marosza,  which  are  in  all  probalnlity 
those  ancieuUy  known  as  the  Aquae  Labaetae,  the 
fioBcof^  08aTa  of  S^bo,  who  describes  them  as  sita- 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Strab.  r. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERE'Zn,  are  placed  by  Plmy  (v.  30)  in  Mysia, 
and  thus  mentioned:  ^ Apollooiatoe  a  Rhyndaoo 
amne,  Eresii,  Miletopolitae ;"  from  which  we  ood- 
clude  that  the  place  was  about  Apollonia  and  Hileto- 
polls.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  H.  N,  ed.  Hard.  Kotae, 
&c.  ad  lib.  V.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  Pliny- 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a  name 
Argesis  on  the  road  from  Peigamum  to  Cjzicos, 
and  35  from  Peigamum.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor, 
vol.  L  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  phu:e  as  the 
Argiza  of  Hierocles  (^Syneed,  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny's 
Ereaii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [G.  L.3 

ERGA.    [Ilbbgbtes.] 

ERGASTE'RIA,  a  pUce  in  Myaa,  on  the  road 
finom  Pergamum  to  Cyzicus,  and  440  stadia  frtxn 
Pergamum.  ^  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Ergasteria 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a  great  quanti^  of  me- 
taUio  substance,  which  he  calls  mdjbdaena,  Galen, 
de  Medicam,  Simp.  iz.  22."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
271.)  [G.  L.] 

ERGAVI'CA.    [Cbltiberia.] 

ERGETIUM  CZpy4Tto» :  Eth.  iSlfryrnros^i,  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  V.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistus.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  in 
evidentiy  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  Itahcos 
(xiv.  250)  ErgStum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergentum  and  Hergentimi,  and  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentium  (2^7^KTtoy)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iil  4.  §  1 3)  is  only  anotiier  form  of  the  same 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  would 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a  place  called  La 
CittadeUa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  lull  now  crowned 
by  the  town  oiAidone.  According  to  Fazello,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  an  ancient  ci^  were  in  hb  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  those  of  Herhita.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  445 ;  Cluver. 
SicU.  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERGI'NUS  C^py7yos)j  a  tributary  <rf  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erbene.  (Apollon. 
Khod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  iL  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  This 
seems  to  bo  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  some 
authors  Regina  (^VrtyiyoL^  Leo  Armen  p.  434 ;  comp. 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

ERGISCE  (^^iy[<ncn\  a  town  of  Thiace,  ap- 
parentiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriacus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  tn  Ctts.  p.  396,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Dem.  d»  Cor.  p.  234,  ds  Ealon.  p.  85.) 

ERIBOEA.     [Eribolum.] 

ERIBOLUM  or  ERIBOLUS  CEplgmKot^,  Dioo 
Cass.;  'Epieola,  PtoL  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribulo,  south  of  the  bay  of  As- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  XIL,  and  north  of  Nicaea. 
It  is  Hyribolum  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.     Leakey  in 
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liif  map  of  AbIa  Mmor,  places  it,  under  the  name  of 
Kribolos,  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Astacoe,  wfaioh 
aj^rees  with  Dion  Cassias  (Epit  Xiph.  IzzriiL  S9), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a  naral  station  opposite  to  Nieo> 
media.  According  to  some  aathorities,  the  site  is 
Karamnualt  others  call  the  site  ErekU  or  EregH, 
The  figure  of  a  house  in  the  Table  indicates  a  town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [G.  L.] 

ERICrNIUM,  a  town  of  PerrhaeUa  in  The»- 
saly,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Hivtiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  ooigectures  that  it  stood 
at  L^fthero-khdri,  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Ljt.  xzzvL  13,  ixxJT.  25 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Oreeee,  vol.  iv.  p.  315.) 

ERICUSA.     [Aeouax  Ihsulas.] 

£RIT>ANUS  {^mpOoafli)  was  the  name  given  bj 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padds  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italj.  The  appeUation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Viig.  Georg.  i. 
481;  Ovid.  MeL  JL  324;  Propert  L  12.  4;  Ifaitial, 
iiL  67.  2;  &c)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padns,  but  belonged  to  quite  a  difierent  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  /r.  184.  ed.  Markschefiel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  (Tkeog.  338) :  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  po^iition  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a  river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent  (H^od.  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  thb  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets:  a  view  adopted  at  a 
much  kter  period  by  Strobo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
ntnation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a  river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
zxxrii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Padns.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Hij^.  737);  and 
this  opmion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padns  b  the  river  which 
he  meant  (ScyL  p.  6,  §  19.)  The  same  view  w/w 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a  mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Electrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  mouth  (Strab.  v.  p.  215; 
PoL  il  16;  Scymn.  Ch.  391—^97 ;  PUn.  iii.  16. ».  20, 
auumi.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289—293;  Diod.  v. 
23;  Pans.  i.  3.  §  6,  v.  14.  §  3.) 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridonns  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  tn  the  north  of  Europe^  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  them  through  means  of  the 
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traders  who  bftm^t  the  amber  itself  finom  the  ihoraa 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  It  is  idle 
to  Inquire  what  the  river  reslly  meant  was;  wheUier 
the  Oder  or  ^Hstula,  at  the  months  of  which  amber 
18  now  found  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridamu 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Rhodanuiy  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Shenm  ii  only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  Cfermanutt  p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geqgn4>hical  notions  of  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeechylns, 
as  ahreadj  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  whife  ApoUooins  Rhodlus,  writing  at  a 
much  kter  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  eariy 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
firom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a  * 
very  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  Uie  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  ambo*,  the  GredEs 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  fbrms  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum- 
like nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  fixnn  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my- 
thogiuphers  to  the  poplan  that  adorned  the  banks 
cf  the  Padns,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Glnver.  ItaL  pp.  390—393;  Wemsdor^  E»o.  il  ad 
Avien.  Or.  MarU.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  Utter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writers  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Elbctrtobs  Ihsulak  (*HAe«Tf>/8cs 
y^oi),  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  Uiere  are  in  foot  no  ishmds  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogeUier  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  &bulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  iHlands  whidb  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  PUn. 
xxxvii  2.  s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  we«  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic       [E.  H.  B.] 

ERI'DANUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Uissus.     [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  ('Ep<7»^  Strab.  viL  pp.  327,  330; 
"Eptiywv,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  8),  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axins,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a  KE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobt  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrna  Rjeha,  and  by  the  Turks  Kuijuk 
Kard-Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL 
iiL  pp.  268,  275.)  The  geography^of  the  basin  of 
Digitized  by  CjO(^  ' 
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this  river  is  so  ImperfecUj  known  that  its  course 

cumot  be  traced.  [£•  B.  J.] 

ERINKLA.  ('Ep/wio),  a  town  in  Megaris,  in 
which  was  a  monnment  of  AutonoS,  daughter  cf 
Cadmns.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  on 
the  n<n1.hem  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
Kundura.  (Pans.  L  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

ERI'NEUS  or  ERFNEUM.  1.  C^ii^*^s,  *Epi. 
W96v:  Eth,  *Eptv9driiSy  *Epiy«c^9),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying 
below  the  town  of  Pindns :  it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  862, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  §  15;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  Tzeta.  ad  Ljfcophr. 
741;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  I  121;  Mel.  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Grteoe^  voL  ii. 
p.  91,  seq.) 

2.  (*Epu^y),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  Koklobdshi  may  be  those 
of  Erineum.  (Strab.  ix.  pw  434;  Leake,  Northern 
Cfreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

3.  The  sea-port  of  Rhypes  m  Achaia.  [Rrtpes.] 
ERrNEUS  CEptrcitf),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 

coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorum.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viL  80, 82),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacyparis  and  Asi- 
nams.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  Jftrondla,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  jnst  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town  of  AvolOy  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  Avoia,  It  b 
distant  about  6  miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (CVuri&tZt), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asinarus  (/W- 
conara).  (Smyth's  SicHif,  p.  176;  Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  8.yopiyos  or^^iyoj.  [E.  H.B.] 

ERISANE.     [LoBTTAin.] 

ERITIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  latter  town  by  M.  Baebius  in 
n.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paledkastro,  a  village  above  Syhid,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vurgaris,  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  Sl  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  sUme, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  prubability  may  be  the  pkice  oilled  Eritium 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  iv.  pp. 
310,313). 

ERIZA  (rA-'Epifa:  Eth.  'Epifty^Jf).  The  Ro- 
man  general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chans  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a  city  which  he 
took  4>y  asbault  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  nuurch  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eriza  was  be- 
tween the  Chans  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  difierent  pbce.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "regio  Erizena"  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a  rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chans.  Wo 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chans, 
bo«'jinse  there  are  many  instances  of  towas  being 
thus  (U-sign.iteJ,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  river.     Eriza  became  a  town  of  e|«s 
copal  rank.  [G.  L.] 

ERIZEXI.    [Eriza.] 

ERNAGINUM  {'Epydrftpow),  is  placed  by  Ptolemf 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  station  from 
Arelate  {Arlet).  Though  the  distances  in  the 
Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  of  the  place  seems 
to  be  5^  Gabriel  D'Anville  states  that  a  maihle 
has  been  found  at  St.  Gabriel  with  the  inscription 
Emaginenses.  SL  Gabriel  is  a  hamlet  on  the  rood 
from  Aries  to  Taraecan.  [G.  L.] 

ERNODU'RUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  which  the  An. 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a  road  from  Bnrdigala  (Bor> 
deaux)  to  Augustodunum  (Autm).  The  ruad  passea 
through  Avaricum  {Bourget);  and  13  Gallic  leases 
from  Bourgee,  on  the  Bordeaux  side  of  Bowrges^ 
was  Emodurum.  The  next  place  (o  Eraodnrum,  on 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentomagns.  The  place 
was  called  Emotorum  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ter- 
minatioa  '*  durum  **  indicates  a  river,  aiid  the  site  of 
Emodurum  is  fixed  at  SL  Ambroite,  at  the  passage 
of  the  river  Amon,  a  branch  of  the  Cher.     [G.  L.] 

ERaCHUS  (y^putxos),  a  Phocian  town,  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Its  position  b  uncertain. 
(Herod,  viii.  33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Irehud,  another  name  of  the 
Erdini.     [Erdwi.]  [R  G.  L.] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a  small  branch  of  the  Moedla, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {Mosella,  359): — 

**  Te  rapidus  Gelbis,  te  marmore  cUrus  Erabma.* 

The  Erabrus  is  the  Ruoer^  a  small  stream  that 
flows  uito  the  Moed  a  little  below  Trier.      [G.  L.] 

ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  CE/w- 
tdphpoi,  Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  6 ;  ^Epufjudifdos,  Pdyb.  xi. 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25 ;  Curt.  viii.  9.  §  20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Paro]>ami&an  mountains,  and,  after  flow- 
ing through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  b  Ilmend  or  Bil- 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Bumouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara- 
chotus;  but  Professor  Wilson  believes  the  Antchotui 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hdmend, 
and  probably  the  modem  Arkand-ab.  (Wilson, 
Ariana^  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  he  places  (m  its 
banks  a  tribe  called  Euergitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son suspects  4re  really  the  Agriaspoe.  The  modem 
river  b  described  by  Pottinger  in  hb  traveb  m 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  bo  of  great  size,  and 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, Babschistan^  p.  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  ('Epv/iorad^),  a  loay  range  of 
mountains  on  the  fronticra  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and 
Elb.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  ncHthem 
b^er  of  Arcadb;  and  Mt  Lampeia,  wliich  extends 
southwards,  b  a  porrion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  Olonos  and  Kale- 
fom,  the  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  leve!  ot 
the  sea,  and  the  latter  6227  feet.  From  Eryman- 
thus  four  rivera  rise, —  the  Eldan  Peneius,  the 
Arcadian  Erymanthua,  and  the  Peirus  and  Sdinns 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthns,  which  b  a 
tributary  of  the  Achelous,  b  spoken  of  under  the 
latter  name.  [Achrlous.]  Mount  Erymanthus 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  fierce 
boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  viiL  pp.  343, 
367;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  viii.  24.  §  4,  seq.;  Horn.  Od. 
vh  104;  ApoUod.  iL  5;    Leake,  Morea^  voL  iL  p 
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253,  Pdoponnebiacaj  pp.  203,  204,  224;  Boblaye, 
^echerche8j  &c  pp.  118,  124;  Curtitis,  Pehpon- 
nesos,  vol.  L  pp.  17, 384.). 

ERYMNAE  (ZpVfiycd:  Eth.  'Epw/iyaTos),  a  town 
of  Lycia,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lyciaca  of  Alex- 
ander. (Steph.  B.  8. ».)  [G.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.     [Gades.] 

ERYTHrai  ('Epwau'oi),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (IL 
ii.  855).  It  has  been  supposed,  howerer,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Euxine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Geogr,  Horn,  p.  135; 
Broska,  de  Geogr.  Myth,  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  'Epu^ptvoi.  (Oomp.  Anon, 
Peripl  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  E.  of 
Aroaatris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHBAE  ('Epuflpa/:  Etk,  'Epvepcuoi),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  hare  been  the  mother-dty  of  Eiythiae  in 
Boeotia.  (Horn.  H  iL  499 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a  little  south  of  the  Asopus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  firequently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  Leake  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  KcUeuia  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc  iii.  24;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
HeU.  y.  4.  §  49,  where  it  is  called  ^pv9pi\  Pans, 
ix-  2.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  r. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.\ 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  ('Epvepai:  Eth.  'Epvflptuoj),  "a 
city  of  the  lonians  "  (Steph.  B.  s. ».),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus ;  to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — "  and  it  was  called  KvawrovroXtj, 
from  Cnopus."  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pausanias  (vil.  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythrus,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occupied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  people  were  living  together  in  Erythrae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codms,  having  collected  fh>m  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  irom  each,  intro* 
duced  them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
"Cnopus,"  which  he  would  alter  to  "Cleopus;"  but 
perhaps  **  Cleopus  "  in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaenus  (viiL43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a  strati^em,  he  got  possession  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a  story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  <rf  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conceive  a  general  massiicre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Er3rthrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Cnopus  and  liis  men 
^alWng  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a  story  of  the  murder 
of  Cnopus  and  the  usurpation  of  his  power  by  Or ■• 
*yges,  and  of  the  extmvatjatit  tyranny  and  violent 
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death  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaens  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  259),  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  ^p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Clazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomknae]  ;  and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundajry  between 
the  Erythraea  and  Claaomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or  Gerae  [Eoae]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsuk  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocremnus  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  firan  Gerae  we  cometo  Corycus  [CoRYCua; 
Casystes],  then  another  harbour  named  Erythras ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycus  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesns,  then  Argennum,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Aroennum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a  capacious  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  ishind  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  HippL  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a  lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained a  village,  Cybellia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaeno,  where  there  was  a  quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
"  CCL  M.  P.,"  which  is  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it :  he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  j<nn  it  to  the  mainland ; 
and  that  this  level  of  7^  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays, 
and  80  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  tbb  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Erythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  vrine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  lonians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  for  there  is  a  story  of 
a  war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
alluded  in  his  NosH  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod.  vL  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a  dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a  revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  23)  b.  c.  412,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smymaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans, with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39 ;  Po- 
ly b.  xxii.  27.)  Parium  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
colony  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1) ;  but 
Strabo  makes  it  a  joint  settlement  of  tiie  Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Paros  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  a  wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ;  and  in  th« 
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time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  who  had  like 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  name  was  Athenais. 
(Gomp.  Pans.  x.  12.  §  7  ;  Tadt  Ann.  tI.  12.) 
Contemporary  with  Strabo  was  Heradeides  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a  physician  of  the  school  of  Herophilus. 
Thongh  Ehrythrae  nerer  was  a  town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  there  are  coins  of 
Erythrae  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Boman  period  are  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Erythrae  is  weU  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  Ritrij  and  it  stands  on 
the  soath  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  hay  of  Erythrae.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions 
a  stream  called  Aleos,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Erythrae  (xxxi.  2).  But  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  coins  of  Erythrae  is  Axus.  Erythrae  contained 
a  very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the 
Erytliraei  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaei  Dactyli ;  and  also  the  Tyriaus,  as 
Pausanias  disoorered  (viu  .5.  §  5  ;  ix.  27.  §  8). 
Strabo  (pu  613)  says,  that  Hercules  Ipoctonos  **  was 
worshipped  by  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  '  ips '  is  an  insect  that  damages  the 
vines  ;  and  this  was  the  only  country  that  was  firee 
from  tiiis  plague.**  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps,  correctly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at 
Erythrae  :  the  goddess  was  a  large  wooden  figure 
seated.  The  remains  of  Erythrae  are  described  by 
Chandler  (Asia  Minor j  cc  25,  26.);  and  ktely  by 
Hamilton  {Researches,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  "  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  small  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aleus,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  dbtinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  (m  a  lof^ 
rock  of  trachyte.'*  (Hamilton.)  "  The  walb  are 
well  built  in  the  isodomous  style,  except  a  small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  pUuns,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  or  red  trachyte.** 
There  are  remains  of  several  crateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  in  various 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleus  there 
are  "  many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walla,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 
One  of  these  remains  is  a  wall  supporting  a  terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  "  the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  b^utifhl  specimen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
tecture, the  uigles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cut 
very  ^arp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  a  super- 
structure in  the  isodomous  style,  built  with  great 
regularity.*'  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  have  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  lan^  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it. 

The  acropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  tlie  plaiiL  The 
remains  of  a  large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  RUri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a  door,  "  on  which 
was  a  dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
by  a  person  whose  name  appears  to  be  Artaxerxes.** 
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This  is  not  quite  a  correct  exphmation,  for  the  in- 
scription dearly  contains  a  dedicadoa  to  Athenaeft 
Poliochus. 

Thucydides  (viiL  24)  mentions  Pteleon  and  Si- 
dussa  as  two  forts  or  walled  phices  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Erythrse;  and  Pliny  mentions  Pteleon,  HdoR, 
and  Dorium  as  near  Erythrae.  There  was  also  a 
place  called  Embatum  [eImbatum]  in  the  EryUiraean 
territory, 

Mela  (i.  17)  names  a  pkce  Coryna  in  the  Ery- 
thraean peninsula;  but  it  b  doubtful  what  he  meana. 
The  promontory  Mesate  of  Pausanias  (viL  5.  §  6) 
appears  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  firom 
the  southern  part  of  the  Erythraean  peninsula  north- 
ward, separating  what  we  may  osU  the  bay  of 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  ERTTBBAR. 

EBYTHRAEA.  [Ebythrakum.] 
ERYTHRAEUM  QZpvepoMw  ixpoy,  PtoL  iiL  17. 
§  4),  a  promontory  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Ertthraba,  which,  from  its  mention  by 
Florus  (iii.  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cnossus  as 
submitting  to  Metdlus,  must  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  probably  was  situated  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  l  pp. 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE.  [Rudrdm  Mare.] 
ERyTHRUM  ('Epvep^Jv:  EUNatroun,  Ru.),  a 
village  (K^fi-n,  Stadiasm.),  or  place  (rrfwof,  Ptol.), 
on  the  coast  of  Cyre-iaica,  between  Danus  and  Nan- 
stathnaus.  (Syncs.  Ep.  51,  67;  PtoL  iv*  4.  §  5; 
Stadiasm.;  Steph.  B.)  Its  ruins  are  considerable; 
and  it  occupied  a  favourable  site  at  the  month  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  dbtrict. 
(Becchey,  p.  478;  Barth,  pp.  461,  496.)  [P.  &] 
ERYX  ("Epu^:  Eth,  'EpvKtvos,  Erycmus:  &  (?•»- 
liano),  the  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  about  6  miles  from  Drepana,  and  two  from 
tiie  sea-coast  The  mountain  (Mons  Ertx,  Plin- 
iii.  8.  s.  14:  but  Moms  Erycus,  Cic  Ferr.  ii.  47; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43),  now  palled  Monte  S.  Gudiima^ 
b  a  wholly  isolated  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is,  so 
that  it  was  r^rarded  in  andent  as  well  as  modem 
times  as  the  most  lofly  summit  in  the  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (Pd.  i.  55;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  17;  Sdin.  5. 
§  9),  though  its  red  elevation  does  not  exceed  2184 
English  feet.  (Smyth*8  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Hence  we 
find  Eryx  dluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  Latin  poets 
as  a  mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude,  and 
associated  with  Athos,  Aetna,  &c  (ViTg.  Aem,  nn. 
701 ;  Val.  Flacc  ii.  523.)  On  its  summit  stood 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608 ;  Virg.  Aen.v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  the  surname  of  Venus  Erycina,  by 
which  she  b  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hor. 
Carm.  L  2. 33 ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  15. 57,  &c,)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  foon- 
dation  both  of  the  temple  and  dty  to  an  eponymoos 
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btro  named  Eryx,  who  was  said  to  have  recehred 
Hercules  on  his  visit  to  this  part  of  Sicilj,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a  wrestling  match,  bat  was 
vanqoished  bj  him.  This  Eryx  was  a  son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Bates,  a  king  of  the  coontiy,  and  is  hence 
repeated! J  alladed  to  by  Viigil  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  Uiough  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  (Diud.  iv.  23,  83;  Viig. 
Am.  y.  24,  412,  &e.;  Senr.  ad  loc.)  The  legends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a  Trojan  chief 
named  Klymns  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segesta  was  a  city  of  the  Elymi,  a  Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  aH  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent.  (Thoc.  vk  2;  Strab. 
xilL  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Grrak  colony,  bat  became  gradnally  Hellen- 
ised,  fike  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent; 
though  Thncydides  (l  c.)  still  speaks  of  the  Elynd, 
inclading  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previoas 
to  that  period,  bat  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerfol  dty 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failare  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a  dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  a-406,  a  sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a  Carthaginian  and  a  Syracnsan  fleet  off  the 
neighboorhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
Tictorioas.  (Diod.  xiiL  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  Dionysins  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  hi 
B.  a  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  cities  which  joined 
the  Syrscosan  despot  jnst  before  the  siege  of  Motya, 
bat  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Uimilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  )  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysins  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
XV.  73),  bat  mast  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  sulject  to 
their  role  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhas  (b.  a  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison, 
which,  combmed  with  its  natuntl  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppoee  a  vigorous  resistance  to  tiie  king 
of  Epeirus.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exo. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eiyx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  o. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Drepanum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a  few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  Uie  Boman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  dty.  (Id.  xxiv.  1 ;  Pol.  L  55; 
Zcsukr,  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a  military  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singuhur  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a  still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himsdf  master  of  the  town  of  Eiyx,  which 
was  fitnated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Boman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  eiforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  dty,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana;  and 
though  besieged  or  bkxskaded  in  his  turn  by  a  Roman 
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army  at  the  foot  of  the  meontais,  he  pnsenred  his 
oommmiications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possessioB  of  Eiyx  and  Drepana 
ifhtm  the  great  naval  victoiy  of  Lntatius  Catalus 
over  the  Carthaginians  farced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peaoe,B.a24l.  (PoLL  58;  Diod. xxiv. 8.  p.  509; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erydni  among  the  mnnidpal  communities 
of  Sidly ;  but  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tadtus, 
that  it  was  the  Segestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius  - 
for  the  restaration  criT  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  mnnidpal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  Ftvr,  iL  8, 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plm.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  Tac  Aim. 
br,  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modem  town  of  &  Gwliano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
dent  city  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  tlie  convent  of  8Ul 
Atma^  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
«c»/3f,p.243.) 

The  temple,  as  alieady  mentioned,  was  gsDenlly 
connected  by  popular  legoid  with  the  Trqjan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
bemg  an  andent  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  rekte  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(Died.  iv.  83 ;  Dionys.  L  53.)  It  is  certain  that  Uie 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortnine  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenidans,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415),  we  learn 
firom  Thucydides  that  it  was  ridi  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segestans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a  belief 
of  thdr  wealth.  (Thuc  vi.  46.)  The  Carthi^ 
ginians  appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Erydna 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  pdd 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  tune  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  Uie  only  occasion  on  which 
it  sufferod,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistntes  appdnted  to  the 
government  of  Sidly  never  foiled  to  pay  a  visit  of 
honour  to  tins  celebrated  sanctuaiy ;  a  body  of  troops 
was  appdnted  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it* 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  dties  in  Sidly  were 
commanded  to  pay  a  jeaxXj  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cio. 
Verr.  iL  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
city,  and  dedining  condition  of  this  part  of  l^dly 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected :  hence  in  A.  d.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em* 
peror,  according  to  Tadtus,  readily  undertook  ^  ut 
oxisanguineus,"  but  did  not  canr  into  eflbct,  leaving 
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it  to  Clsadhis  to  execute  at  a  later  period.  (Tac. 
Atm,  i'\  43;  Saet  Ckmd  25.)  This  is  the  latest 
mention  of  it  that  ooeon  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decaj  or  destmction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  daj  the  site  is  occupied  bj  a  castle,  con- 
verted into  a  prison;  a  small  portion  of  the  substruc- 
tions, built  of  yerj  large  and  massiTe  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  errooeouslj  called  Gyclopian),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originallj  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  strong  fortress  or  citadel*  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  below:  a  coin  struck  by  C.  Coo- 
sidius  Nonianus*  (in  the  first  century  b.  o.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolus, 
enclosmg  a  considemble  portion  of  the  mountain  oo 
which  it  stands;  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  dehneatioQ.  There  was  also 
a  temple  at  Bome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erydna,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  CoUine  Qate(Strab.  v.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryx  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a  close 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  208; 
Torranuzza,  iVwn.  Sie.  pi  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


<XHN  OF  BBTX.        ^ 

ESDRAEXA  QEa^parikd)^  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jezreel,  which  Eusebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  (^Ononuut  s.  9.) 
In  Judith  ('Eo-8f>^Ao^,  UL  11)  it  is  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  Dothaim,  and  m  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim* 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerifif  and  it  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a  littie  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  tiie  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  JezebeL 
(1  KinffSf  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Jotk,  xtx.  18),  and  was  blown  among  the  cmsadera 
as  "  Parvum  Gerinum.**  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun> 
tain  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  NE.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re$. 
vol.  iiu  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (t^  fiiya 
vfZloy  *E<r9^X(i/i,  Judith^  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jbzreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges^  vi.  33; 
Ho$ecL,  i.  6.),  a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 


*  This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, voL  ii.  p.  1207;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  does  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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extending  from  the  Hediterranean  sea  at  the  golf  of 
Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  oocttiooal 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon,  and  Mount  Tabor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kishoo  and  its  tnbuta- 
ries;  and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts  by 
difierent  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megiddo  [LeoioJ 
(2  Chrcn.  xxxv.  22)  ;  fieya  ircSbv  AcTtiSvof,  or 
simply  t'Jya  w49ioWf  Hke  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Maocab,  xiL  49;  Josephus  an.  Rehmd,  JhlaesL 
p.  366);  or  f^iya  v^tov  ^ofuip^lrtios  (ib.  p.  368). 
It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  "  Mer^  Ibm 
'Amir:*  (Robinson,  Bib.  Be$.  vol  iiL  pp.  227 — 
230.)  [G.  W.] 

E'SLAl.     [Isara.] 

E'SSm.  Caesar,  in  b.  a  54,  distributed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  places  at  some 
distance  firom  one  another.  He  placed  {B.  O,  v.  24) 
L.  Boscius,  with  one  legion,  among  the  EssuL  A 
Urge  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Armoric, 
assembled  to  attack  Boscius  in  his  winter  camp^ 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfitvoursble  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53). 
This  fiu^,  combined  with  what  b  said  in  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  not  far  from  the  Armorio 
states.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  there  is 
DO  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  *"  Essuos."  In  B,  (r. 
iL  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesuvii  as  one  of  the 
Armoric  or  maritime  states  ;  and  though  there  are 
MS&  variations  in  the  form  *"  Sesuvii,*  all  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  **  Ses.**  In  RG. 
iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curiosolites  and  the  Veneti  ;  but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a  readmg  ^  EsuIhos,"  and  other  varietiu. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Essui,  Sesuvii,  and 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  SeSg^  which  borders  on  that  of  Mont  and 
Evreux, 

Walckenaer  (Geog.^  Stc.  i.  398)  places  the  Essui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Remi,  and  near  a  place 
called  Esch  on  the  river  Sure.  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  conclusion  is 
&lse.  [G.L.] 

ESTIO'NES  CEffrlwif9s),  a  Vindelidan  tribe,  on 
the  river  Iller,  with  the  capital  Campodunum  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  comp.  Campoduhum.)  [L.  &] 

ESUBU'NI.    [Vesubiani.] 

ESURIS  (Ru.  near  AfiMmonie),.  the  hst  dty  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  stood  oa 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  noouth  of  the  Anas.  (/tMu 
^nt  pp.  425, 431 ;  Florez,  Etp,  S,  voL  xiv.  p.  206 ; 
Ukert,  voL  il  pt.  1.  p.  339.)  [P.  &] 

ETAM  C^Httov),  a  place  in  Judaea  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Solomon  was  aocus- 
tomed  to  resort  (Ant.  viii.  7.  §  3.)  It  must  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  the 
Rabbiniod  notices  of  the  focmtain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  wero  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  Jeru- 
salem, teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  betweeir  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name 
perjpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  pools  of  Solomco,  oq 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valky 
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eaSad  Wadg  Et&n;  and  the  aqaedact  which  deriTes 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tributary  fountains, 
has  its  proper  commencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Wady  Etdn  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
valley,- below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, *Am  Etdtij  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (Williams,  Ho^  Ctty^  toL 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  by  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Boman  procurator.  (Joseph.  B,  J, 
iL  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  Etam  ('Hr^)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
son, although  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  in 
noway  connected  with  the  foregdug,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.    {Judges,  xv.  8,  1 1.)       [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a  pUoe  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Augustum  through 
Condate  to  Geneva.  It  lies  between  Ai^gustom  and 
Oondoto.  [CoMDAT£,8.]  Etanna  appears  to  be  Ymma 
or  Jem»e.  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  ("HTfia),  a  town  of  Crete.  Plmy  (iv. 
20)  places  a  town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  MS& 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  PhiUa- 
sama  and  Cisamns.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETES.     [Crbta,  p.  704.] 

ETEO'NUS  CEt4«wj:  Eth.  'Etw^kum),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  iroAvjcj^/ios,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopos.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  the 
fnmtier  (^  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  IL  iL 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  Stat  Tkeb.  viL  266; 
Steph.  B.  8,  v.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iL 
p.  332.) 

ETUCXPIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Atbamania, 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  2  j  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  C^ris),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  wliich  were  removed  to  Boeae.  (Paus. 
iii.  22.  §  11;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

ETOCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  m  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Permoonicimn 
{Penkndge)y  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Portns 
Rutopis  {Richborough\  in  the  direction  of  London. 
Probabhr,  Wall  in  StaflFordshire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ETOVISSA.     [Edktanl] 

ETBU'BIA,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. 

LNamb. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etmria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times:  though  the  form 
TusciA  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  211 ;  Ammian.  xxviL  3,  &c):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  become 
tlie  official  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  oocurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  {Not 
Dign.  ii.  p.  63;  Itm,  AnL  p.  289 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  OrelL 
Inacr.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Hence  it  passed  into  ge- 
neral use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modem  appellation  of  Toecana  or  THacoMf.  On 
the  other  hand,  tiie  people  were  called  indifierentiy 
Etruscans,  Etrusci,  or  Tuscans,  Tusci;  both  61 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Varro,  and  other  writei-s  of  the  best  age:  though 
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Toscns  and  Tosci  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  oontraiy 
oniverBally  called  them  Ttkrukniahs  or  Ttbsb- 
HiANS  (Tv^pripol,  Tvp<nivoi\  and  thence  named  their 
land  Tykbhekia  (Tvfi^yla);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographera  s(Hnetimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
^ErpovffKoi  or  Tomticoi  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  lato  writera,  such  as  Zosimus 
and  Prooopius,  adopt  TowrKia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosim.  v.  41 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hetmria  and  Hetmscus,  as  well  as  Thuscns, 
which  are  not  nnfrequentiy  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etmscus  and  Tuscns,  are  merely  two 
modificatkxis  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  TurscQS,  a  form  still  preserved  in  the  Eu- 
gnbine  Tables.  (Lepsins,  Tmor,  Umbr,  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identify  the  Tnrscus 
or  Tursicus  of  the  Romans  with  theTupo^^  of  the 
Greeks,  a  oondusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gers.  (M&ller,  Etnuher,  vol.  L  p.  100;  Niebuhr, 
vol  L  not  219,  244,  p.  112;  Abeken,  MUkt-ItaJUen, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiiy  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  oome  to 
consider  the  national  afiSnities  of  the  Etrnsoana 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importanot 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  naUve  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  cialled  themselves  Rasena  or 
Rasenna  (Dionys.  L  30,  where  the  editions  have 
'Vcuriwa,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'Pcur^ivo. 
See  Schwegler,  Rom,  Geech,  voL  L  p.  255,  note  8). 

IL  Physical  Geoorafht. 

The  general  limits  of  Etruria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated :  its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Macra  {Magra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etmria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul:  while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a  point  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etmria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  and  lastiy  from 
Latinm.  The  length  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312^  M.  P.),  both  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  troth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.  P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iiL 
5.  s.  8 ;  Stiab.  v.  p.  222 ;  /(an.  MaHt.  pp.  498— 50 1.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a  length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river  t 
the  greatest  breadth  ci  Etmria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (Ac.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length. 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northem  and  north  eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainous ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Arous  and  the 
Tiber  is  occupiod  by  masses  and~gronps  o^  great 
ligitizedbyCjGKDgle 
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liiUSf  many  of  them  nigged,  and  attaiiiing  to  a  can* 
tidoable  eleystkm,  though  hardly  anj  can  be  said 
to  assume  the  rank  of  moontains,  with  the  eioepUon 
of  the  loftjr  M<mU  AwiaHa^  which  fSonns  the  centre 
of  a  Toloanic  gnmpf  in  the  yery  heart  of  the  prorince, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level 
tracts  of  rich  allavial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  month  of 
the  Amns;  the  vaUey  of  the  Clanis,  which  connects 
the  basin  oif  that  river  with  tliat  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 

rsons  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  J/ioremsia. 
This  last  district  is  of  very  variona  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  npon  it  and  throw  oat  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  qnite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
eonspicnoos  are  the  promontory  of  Popoloniam  or 
PwmJbwo^  and  the  Mens  Argentarins.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  ooant  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tract*of  the  Moitemma  noted  for  its 
imhealthiness,  a  character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  nnjnstly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etmria.  (Phn.  E^p,  v.  6.  §  2;  Sidon.  Apoll 
Ep.  I  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hiUs,  with  iriiich  almost  the  whole  of  Etni- 
ria  is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geogra|^cal  ar- 
rangement. The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amus  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a  gennal  directioD  from  E. 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  ooosiderBd  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  oountxy. 
Both  tiiese  important  streams  rise  in  the  oentind 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space anearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Arnus  makes  an  abrupt 
torn  near  Arretinm,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a  few  miles  of  ]<lorenoe,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re* 
markable  trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
CUnis  (the  V^  H  Ckiand)  extends  nearly  S.  as  fsr 
as  Glusiom,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber;  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amus  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  & 
[Clanis.] 

The  portion  of  Etmria  N.  of  the  Amus  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  oflbhoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
em  boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
Teral  minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
thoM  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  rugged 
group  now  called  the  ^^'  Apuam^  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Maora  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(Serckio) ;  a  second,  of  inferior  elevatiaii,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  lAieoa  from  that  of  Pittoja^  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Amus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence ;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  Pittofa  and  valley  of  the 
OwUtrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve  ,*  fourthly,  the  nmch 
more  lolty  range,  now  called  Prato  Magno^  which 
intervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus  and 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
already  noticed;  and,  UsUy,  the  ridge  called  A^ 
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delta  Catenajot  which  separates  the  upper  valky  of 
the  Amus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  last  range 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  fieet)  is 
continued  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimene  and  Perusia,  and  are  thence  prolonged, 
though  on  a  still  diminishing  scale,  akmg  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Betweon  these  successive  rangea 
and  the  Amus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  encloeed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  vaUeys,  af- 
fording a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  for  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  sul^ject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  timee  especially) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  pools  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar,  the  bason  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Luca,  the  nearly  similar 
valley  of  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  d^ 
of  Flormce,  the  modem  ca^tal  of  Tuscany. 

8.  of  the  Amus,  almost  the  whole  Iveadth  of 
Etmria  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a  broad  tract  of  hilly  country, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Ghmis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Amus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Umbroi  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  2000  fret, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  beloDg 
to  the  fomiation  termed  by  geologists  the  Sub* 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  easy  decUvi* 
ties  and  gently  slofHUg  sides,  forming  a  mariced 
contTMt  to  the  bold  abrapt  forms  of  the  central 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  upon  the  same  system;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SK  But  about 
40  miles  &  of  Siena  thero  rises  a  range  of  a  to- 
tally difierent  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it, — the  volcanic  gnnp 
of  which  Monte  Atniata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  Labro  and  Monte  di  Radi- 
oopam  form  the  two  extremities;  the  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  neariy  from  E.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  oon- 
menoes  the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Etmria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  the  Logo  di  Boltena  (LacusYul- 
siuiensis),  Logo  di  Vioo  (Lacus  Ciminus),  and  Logo 
di  Braodamo  (Lacus  Sabatinus),  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Logo  di 
Martignano  (Lacus  Abictinus)  and  the  now  diy 
basin  of  Baccano,  None  of  these  volcanic  fbd  of 
eraption  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  yery  recent  date  m  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hills 
of  Southem  Etmria  ri^se  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Alban  hills  of  Latium;  but  the  range 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mens  Ciminus  is  the  centre, 
forms  a  kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  frt>m  £.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  neariy  to  the  sea-ooast,  idnch 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  was 
for  a  long  tame  the  limit  of  the  Boman  amis.     [Ci- 

X1KU8  HOHS.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  noticed 
extends  between  the  hiUs  of  the  interior  and  the  sea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a  little  to  tfa« 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  from 
thence  as  far  as  Centumcdla^  (jCivita.  V€cdiki)\ 
iigitized  by  LjC50QI€ 
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Imt  it  is  fur  finom  presenting  an  nnbrolcen  and  nnl- 
form  plain,  and  rather  forms  a  snooession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  bj  inter- 
Tening  ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  quite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Maremma 
di  VoUerrOf  Maremma  dt  Qrosteto^  &&  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  maj  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombrone  (Umbro),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonium  to  the  Mons 
Argentarins,  is  the  most  eztensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
oelloe  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a  Terj  short  distance,  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rirers  of  Etruria  maj  be  readilj  classed 
'nto  three  groups:  1.  those  which  M  into  the 
Amus;  S.  those  which  fidl  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
thoee  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  1.  Of  the  flret 
group  it  is  singular  that  not  a  single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  except  that  of  the  Avseb 
or  SerekiOt  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amus, 
but  puiBoes  its  own  oourse  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  OnAnme  from  the  N.,  and  the  Elta  and  Era  on 
the  S.  side.  2.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
onlj  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  GiJkins  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tribntaiy  the  Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  Tab.  Pent):  serwal  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Cremkra,  between  Rome  and 
VeiL  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  we  find:  the  Caecima  (^Ceema\  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volateme;  the  Umbro  (Oii»- 
br<me\  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Busellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  {Albegna)^  be- 
tween Portus  Telamoms  and  Oosa;  the  Arroina  or 
ArmenU  (Amine,  Armine,  Itm,  Marit  p.  499;  Ar- 
menta.  Tab,  Peia.\  now  called  the  Fiora^  which 
constitutes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Marta  (Tab.  PeuL;  TUn. 
AnL  p.  291),  still  called  Marta^  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  BoUena,  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Muno  (Afignone}^ 
a  small  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  in  Virgil  (A  en.  z. 
183).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  C^  (OMi^,a 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  {AlnM)t  also  a  trifling  nvulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amus,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probebly  be  identifled 
with  the  river  Lavenxa,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrara;  and  the  VereigUOf  which 
flows  from  those  of  Senxtvezta, 
•  Of  the  lakes  of  Etraria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Laci/8  Trasxhemus,  still  called  the  Logo 
Traskneno  or  Logo  di  Perugia^  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  B.a  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsikiemsis,  or 
Logo  di  Boleenay  so  called  from  tlie  city  of  the  same 
name,  a  crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southeriy  Lacus  Sabatinus  (^Lago  di  Bracciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Ciminus  (Logo  di  Vico) 
and  Lacus  AusiEnifus  (JLago  di  Martigtumo). 
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The  Laks  of  Clubium,  on  the  contraiy  (Logo  di 
Ckktti),  was  a  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Glanis:  and  the  Afrius 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a  kind  of 
lagoon  or  manshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  fiv  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Padtdi  di 
Cattiglione,  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  diflerent  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etraria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amus, 
where  the  Padtdi  di  Fvoecchio  and  Lago  di  Biet^- 
tina  are  evideutiy  only  the  remains  of  flir  more 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etraria.  [Abhus.]  The 
Vadunonian  Lidce  (Lacus  VADmoif is),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Romans,  is  a  mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
veiy  small  extent,  now  called  the  LagheUo  or  Lago 
di  BastanOj  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  foatures  of  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populonium, 
and  that  of  the  MoHS  Aroentarius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promootorium  Cosanum:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etraria,  and  between  that  country,  and 
Gorsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  ooosiderable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populonium  by  a  strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Dva  lay  the  small  low  island  (£  Planasi a  {Piattosa) 
and  the  still  smaller  Oolasa  {Monte  Cristo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cosa  were  ioiuuM  (Giglio)  and 
DiAinuM  (Gianmai):  and  N.  of  Uva,  between  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Amus  and  Corsica,  lay  Urgo  or  Gor- 
gon (Gorgona)  and  Capraria  (Capraja).  Besides 
tiiese  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  be 
identifled  with  Meloria^  immediately  opposite  to  the 
port  of  Livomo;  Columbaria  mag  be  Palmtyola,  in 
the  straits  between  Ihra  and  the  mamland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formiche  di  Gros- 
aeto.  (Plin.  ill  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjecturaL 

IIL  OBiom  ASD  National  AFynnriEs  of  the 
Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  be^  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a  Lgdian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Ljdians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  Uiat  a  certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyrsenns,  the  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
Jigitized  by  V 
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the  people  of  that  coontry;  the  other,  haying  been 
compelled  by  a  great  famine  to  emigrate  mm  one- 
half  of  the  existing  population  of  Ljdia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  hia  people  the  name  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  obvious:  and  the  fables  with  which  it  b  mingled, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lydus  and  Tyrrhenns,  impart  to  it  a  strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
several  other  authors  (Dionys.  L  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  {Fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (^Alex,  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219;  Plut.  Horn,  2;  a  long  list  of 
Boman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etrurioj 
vol.  i.  p.  xzxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a  national  tradition 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable,  wta  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
colony  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
historical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (L  28) 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  con* 
temporary  of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
less  important  settlements  of  the  Lydiaiis;  and  that 
he  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrhebus^  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrhebiam:  this  latter  name 
is  known  to  us  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  Tofi^€os).  Hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rhenians of  Etruria  as  PekugianSfVfhom  he  described, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  Uie  Padns,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhenia.  (Hellan.  Fr.  1.  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a  later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Hellanicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
bis  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people,     (/d  i.  30). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
EtrurtOf  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  &c ;  Newman,  Regal  Homey 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  do- 
rived  them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  nations:  while  Micali,  a  modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
r^ards  many  of  their  arts  and  institutions  as  im- 
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I  ported  du-ectly  from  Egypt  (Micali,  AntichiPopoU 
j  lUdtani,  vol  L  c.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  popu- 
'  lation  of  Etruria  was  of  a  mixed  character,  and  that 
i  in  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  must  discriminate 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  simulta* 
^  neously  in  the  country,  during  the  period  when  m 
I  have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these  two 
elements  the  one  he  regards  as  Pelasgic,  composing 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  mors 
southern  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a  state  of 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  by  a 
nation  of  invaders  from  th^  north,  descending  in  th« 
last  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Rhafftia.  It  is 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  true 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  while  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Pelasgic 
or  subject  population.  The  Rasena  thus  formed  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be> 
came  nungled  into  one  people  with  the  subject  raoe^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  pp.  109 — 142,  LecL  on 
Bom.  BisL  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  0.  MUller  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tradi- 
tion of  Herodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  common  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
a  large  part-  of  the  population  of  Etmria.  He  con- 
siders the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  (TvpcnvoX  ncAcMryo/, 
Soph.  Fr,  256),  the  existence  of  which  as  a  sea-fiuing 
people  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegaean  Sea 
is  a  fact  attested  by  man;  ancient  authors.  [Pb- 
LASOi.]  A  body  of  these  Pelasgians  he  supposes  to 
have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  whet«  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Tyrrha;  and  that,  being  compelled  at  a  later 
period  to  emigrate  frcmi  thrace,  they  repaired  to  the 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  they  founded  the  cities  of 
Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  gradually  acquiitKi  so 
much  influence  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  people 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians. 
This  previously  existing  popuktion  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  Rasena  or  Etruscans  proper,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  moun 
tains  of  Rhaetia.  (Miiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  EmieiL 
c.  2,  Hetrurien,  in  KL  Schr,  vol.  i.  pp.  136— 14a) 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsins 
(Tyrrhenische  PeUuger  in  Etrtirien,  8vo.  Leipxig, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention.  He  discards  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  nation  q{  Rasena, 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelksgians  with  the  Umbrians, 
who,  according  to  several  authcnrities,  previously  oc- 
cupied the  oountiy  afterwards  known  as  Etruria. 

To  the  above  speculations  must  be  added  the 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  kmffuage  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  the  materials 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  as  to  afford  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  conclusions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  a  very  few 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A  single  inscriptioa 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  has 
h  therto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpretation. 
But  the  researches  of  recent  philologers,  and  a  careful 
comparis(m  of  this  Penigian  inscription  with  a  few 
shorter  ones,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  mor^ 
southerly  parts  of  Etruria,  seem  to  justi^  the  fol- 
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lowing  conclusions:  —  I.  The  Etrnscan  or  Tuscan 
language  b  one  radically  diiTerent  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  by  which  it  was  sorronnded. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dionjsins  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Boman  writers  which  represent  the  Tuscan  as  a  lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  is. 
S6 ;  Gell.  id.  7).  2.  A  comparison  with  the  Eugabine 
Tables  proves  it  to  be  quite  diiitinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighbour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  had  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  fn»n  their 
proximity,  and  stni  more  probably  from  the  subjection 
of  a  part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  it 
contains  unquestionably  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  ele- 
ment :  thb  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
Inscriptions,  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  as  to  niise  a  suspicion  that  they  are  almost 
jwirely  Pelasgic.  (Lepsius,  Tprhen.  Pelasgery  pp. 
40—43;  Donaldson,  VcarroniamUj  pp.  166 — 170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Pelasgian  or  old  Greek  element  explains  the 
partial  succejis  of  Lanzi  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  language  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  {Saggio  di  lAngua  Etrttaca,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Borne,  1789),  while  its  total  &ilnre  as  a  whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a  third,  prol»ably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct frt>m  the  Pelasgic  or  Greek  fiunily  of  langua^^es 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
fiunily,  or  to  the  ch&ss  of  langtiages  commonly  known 
as  the  Indo-Teutonic  Some  arguments  have  Utely 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  a£Sni- 
tiea  are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  PkUol  AbhandL  p.  64,  note;  Schwegler, 
Jiom,  Gesch,  vol.  1.  pp.172, 268  j  Donaldson,  Varro- 
ntofittf,  chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  uf  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mixed  people : 
that  tlie  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a  Pelasgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  tlie  substratum  of  the  poptdation 
of  Latium,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions  ;  but  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a  more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfij  (tckcoto/,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  ntained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  and  civilbation 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A  third 
element  which  must  not  bo  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  UmbriaM,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  thb  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  Mliller,  Etrusher,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  b  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  0(mtinned 
to  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  populati<Hi 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsius,  I  c.  pp.  27—34;  Schwegler 
I  c.  p.  270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  conquests  axe  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (op,  Dionys,  L  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
esublbhing  the  seat  of  their  power  fijrst  at  Croton 
(Gortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
later  invaders,  the  Rasena:  but  it  b  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exbt  numerous  traditions 
and  mythical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Mliller,  Etnuker,  voL  L  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  b  nothing  improbable  in  tbe  fact  that  their 
settlements  in  a  maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
atid  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  oonunon 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difi!erence  of  these 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutions,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Romans  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  b  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  hbtorical  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Rasena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Rhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Miiller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  telb  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Rhaetians,  were  un 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  v.  33.)  The  same  thing  b  told-ms  by  Pliny  and 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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Justin,  who  add  that  th«  Rhaetians  were  driTen  uito 
the  moontaiiu  when  the  plains  of  Northern  Ital  j  were 
inyaded  by  the  Gania.  (Plin.  iiL  2a  s.  24;  Jnstm,xx. 
5.)  A  modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  prove  the  same  thing  bj  an  ex- 
amination of  the  load  names  and  appeUationa  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol 
(Steub,  uber  die  Urbmookner  Rkdtieniy  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologers  consider  the  names 
Bhaeti  and  Rasena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Liv/s  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a  native  of  Patavium,  he  was 
hkely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Bhaetians 
really  spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
reUtioii  between  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  JusUn,  and  that  it  was  firom 
the  Rhaetaan  Alps  that  the  Basenio  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  pbuns  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thenoe  advanced  into  Etruria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Bhaetian  Alps  were 
their  origkuU  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thenoe  they  first  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  History  of  Etruria. 

1.  Earljf  Mttory  and  grtatneu  o/Etruna. — 
Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  nation,  a  extremely 
vague  and  impofect ;  and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
OS,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Bomans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  &ct  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
befbre  the  period  of  the  Boman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land:  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  hav^  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
countiy  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  un 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
V.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  SchoL  Veron.  ad  Aen,  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  thoee  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L  c),  though  others  considered 
them  as  Pehugian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Diod. 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
cotmtiy  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  thotigh  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Bhaetian  or  northern  cnigin  of  the  Etruscans  na^ 
turally  regard  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishments,  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
ether  dties  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  we  are  told  was 
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the  case  in  liantna  (Vhir.  Aem,  x.  203;  Plin.  m. 
19.  a.  23),  they  oontioned  to  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felidna,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doabileas 
be  added  Melpum,  a  city  known  to  us  only  by  the 
notice  of  its  destruction.  Bavenna  also  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  period  a  Tuscan  city.  (For  a  farther 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  oc 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Galxj a, 
CiSALmrA).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  daring 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied, 
or  at  least  established  ooLonies  in,  the  country  aher- 
wards  known  as  Picenum.  Here  the  secoDd  Adria 
was  in  all  probability  a  Tuscan  foundation,  as  wefl 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  meoticoed 
[Adria]  :  both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cupra  in  the 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241 ;  Miiller,  EtnuheTf  vol.  L  p.  146> 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  appears 
to  have  attained  a  corresponding  extension  on  the  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments in  this  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  iKvth, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  £ict  that  they  had  at  one 
period  established  themselves  in  the  poeeession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Stxabo^ 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243;  PoL  il 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vultumum, 
was  the  chief  among  them:  Nola  also  is  refierred  by 
several  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  origin,  and  serczal 
minor  cities  in  the  phdn  must  certainly  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  of 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Surrentum,  Mardna,  and 
Salemum,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
iu  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  PeHoa^iofu,  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Stxab.  v.  pp.  247,  251 ; 
Miiller,  Etr,  voL  L  p.  168.)  The  Etruswns,  however, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  dties  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  l^icaearchia,  and  Neapolis,  though 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnites. 
[CAMPAinA.]  The  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  of 
Capua  diflering  by  more  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (VelL  Pot.  i.  7.) 
Miiller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  hrst  establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in 
Campania  to  a  period  as  early  as  B.C.  800:  Niebuhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  and 
considers  the  Etruscan  domini<»i  in  Campania  as  of 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Dionysios  of  the 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  b.g.  525,  by  a  great  host  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  as 
marHng  the  first  appearance  of  that  people  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  L  pp.  75, 
76;  Mfiller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extension  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  naval  supremacy.     Numerous  state- 
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ments,  of  Greek  writers  eepeciallj,  attest  thai  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  navi- 
gatora;  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  out 
great  Beets  for  naval  wurfare,  and  exercising  an 
afanoet  nndispnted  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a  smaller  scale  had  earned 
fbr  them  a  disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi* 
pally  confined  to  the  southern  £trurians :  the  drcum- 
srance  that  Populonium  was  the  only  maritime  dty 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Northern  Etruria  were  not  a  sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Rs^ 
sena,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
blands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesb;  wc  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  who  appear  to  have  been,  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etruria  [Autium], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.    (Strab.  t.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  histoiy  b  in  b.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  Beets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  thongh  de> 
feated  in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
iiiland.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  fipom  a  much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  after  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi  p.  275;  Pans.  x. 
11.  §  3,  16.  §  4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap,  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
gium  (b.  c  494—476),  fortifying  the  ScyUaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Stnuts  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
3ie  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  assistance, 
B.  c  474.  (Diod.  xL  51  ;  Pind.  Pyth,  I  136— 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  in  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  thdr  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pol  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidentiy  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cumae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  agunst  the 
Greek  cities  :  the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  cnablwl  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  oflfensive,  and  in  b.  c.  453  the  Syracusan 
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commanden  Phayllus  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  of  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a  fleet  of  60  shipa,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  isUmd,  from 
which  they  carried  oflf  a  great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of  . 
the  Tyrrhenians  agamst  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  support  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thuc  yL  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  yevs  later,  b.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  xv.  J4  ;  Pseud.- Arista  (kconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  dear  that  the  great  power 
of  Uie  Etruscans  was  much  brokra  :  the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  fi:om  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Padus  ;  the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settiements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  m  an  arduous  struggle  agamst 
the  Gauls  in  the  K.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  a  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  Etruscan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agathodes,  as  late  as  b.  a  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  navdl  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  m 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it :  this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  colonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a  century 
later,  b.  c.  453,  as  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
far  from  satisfactory.  (MUller,  EtrvtheTf  voL  i. 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaus  and  the  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  Y.  p.  225)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  wheUier 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a  period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discov^vd  there,  espedally  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nvraghe,  will  be  considered  else- 
where.   [Sardinia.] 

2.  Wart  and  retations  of  Etruria  with  Borne, 
—  The  history  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  more 
appearance  of  a  chronological  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but^  unfortunately,  a  critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
fbr  tiie  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  dty.  The  Roman  trsdltions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i.  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  fact,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  po^sver^ilj^a^  later 
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period.  The  position  of  Borne  itself  on  the  iin- 
modiate  frontiers  of  Latinm  and  Etmria,  necessarily 
brought  it  into  relations  with  the  Ktroscans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  existence.  Accordingly 
we  find  Romulos  himself,  as  well  as  Tnllns  Hos- 
tilios,  represented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
•  Veientines,  the  Etruscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  city.  (Lir- 
i.  15,  27,  30.)  That  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Bome  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etmria  : 
1.  the  traditions  connected  with  Cades  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a  kind  oi 
Condottitrt,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
fwce,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  Cae- 
lius),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  leader. 
(Tac  Arm,  iv.  65  ;  Fest.  v.  CaeUus,  p.  44,  v. 
Tvscus  Vicus,  p.  355;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8.  §  46;  Dionys. 
ii.  36.)  But  the  period  to  which  this  immigration 
is  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Exc, 
ad  Tac.  Ann.  xi.),  others  carry mg  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tuscus  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  writers 
referred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ;  Fest.  p.  355.)  2.  The  traditions  which  point 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  the  received  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etmria,  after  a  war 
of  nine  years'  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  tme; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
in  Bome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Rome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  L  pp.  383 — 387.)  MUller,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Bome  as  representing^  a  period  during  which  the 
city  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etmria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(Miiller,  Eiruther,  vol.  i.  pp.  118—122  ;  Bioffr. 
Diet,  art  Takquinius.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  univei'&al 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etmria  itself.  3.  A  little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a  somewhat  similar  extension 
of  the  Etmscan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
sium.  There  is,  perliap;>,  no  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  faLifica- 
tion  than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a  wliully  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
conquered  Roino  (^Biot/r.  Diet,  art,  Porsena),  and 
extended  his  donuuiou  over  a  great  part  of  Latium, 
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antil  his  conquests  were  checked  at  Aricia,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  fiict, 
which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  about  506  b.  c  ,  and 
was,  in  aU  probability,  derived  from  Comaean  dizt>- 
nicles,  may  frurly  be  depended  upon  as  historicaL 
(Dionys.  viL  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviously  impos- 
sible), it  may  feirly  be  inferred  that  the  period  when 
the  Etmscan  power  was  at  its  height,  so  fiir  as  we 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  620  — 
500  B.  o. ;  a  result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Roman  annals 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etrascaia 
for  above  twenty  years;  and  when  they  recommence 
(B.a  483),  it  is  the  Veientines  alone  with  whom  the 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  wars 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occasional  intenruptions  and  intervals  of 
repose,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  g  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  citi^  of  Etmria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines :  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Bo- 
man  arms  threatened  Veii  with  destraction,  the 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  Faliscans  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

llie  fall  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  central 
dominions,  or  Etmria  Proper.  Previous  t«  that  event 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines :  the 
fiill  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  have  been  precisely 
contemporary  with  that  of  VeiL  (Com.  Nep.  t^ 
Plin.  iii.  17.  8.21.)  Before  the  same  period,  also^ 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertik 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etmriana  now 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  poii^er  of  TUxob 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  'frontier.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  combining  to 
resist  the  Roman  arms,  which  in  consequence  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etmria.  Capeoa 
appOHrs  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  iff  Rome  shortly 
after  Veii :  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace ;  and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  ii.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
amis  as  far  as  Sutrium,  and  engaged  in  hostilitjet 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Volsinii.  (Diod.  xiv.  98, 
109;  Liv.  V.  24,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a  short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a  few  years  af^er,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  but  esta- 
blishing Roman  colonies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
the  power  of  Etmria.  In  the  subsequent  wars  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  others  Volainii  (at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Central 
Etmria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  B.C.  351  the 
Tarquinians  concluded  a  truce  for  forty  years,  which 
appears  to  have  been  observed  on  both  sides:  and  it 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  occurs  of  an 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  wis  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  tlie  j^issage  of  the  Ciminian 
iigittzed  by  V 
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forest,  a  barrier  never  before  crossed  by  the  Homan 
arms.  On  this  occasion  the  whole  Etruscan  confe- 
deracy appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war: 
the  Pemsians,  Cortonans,  and  Arretians  are  men- 
tioned as  concluding  a  separate  peace,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Yadimonian  lake, —  a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (iz.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etmria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  marked 
in  subsequent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Rusellae  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Liv.  ac.  4, 13),  —  places  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.  A  brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces —  the 
one  at  Sentiflum  in  Umbria,  b.  c.  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  c.  283,  at  the  same  Yadimonian  lake  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  yeai's  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceb,  Fast.  Triumph.).  The  following 
year,  b.  a  281,  the  Volsinians  and  Volcientes  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submis&ion.  (Fast.  Triumph.  L  c.) 
But  as  late  as  B.  c.  265,  the  Volsinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Florus  (i.  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  |iower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  B.C.  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  Etruria  vnder  the  Romans. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etmria  and  Rome,  the  leading  events  of  which  have 
beoi  just  recapitulated :  and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submisRion,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a  more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinned  uniformly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  "allied 
cities  "  (civitates  foederatae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Plsae  and  Lucu(Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves.  Hence,  it  is  a  complete  m'lstake 
to  suppor.e,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Ro- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  national  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a  much 
later  period  tlieir  language,  arts,  reliijious  rites,  and 
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national  peculiarities.  The  immediate  Deighbonr- 
hood  of  the  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c. 
89 :  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver^  and  the  Romans  hastened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  L  49.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (/&.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  years  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;  Cic  pro 
Rose.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  established  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faesulab],  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed up  the  policy  of  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a  city  of  Etmria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  211—225;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41,  appears 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  city  crushed 
the  last  efibrt  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Propert.  ii.  1,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a  strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a  late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire:  many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch ;  and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retamed  a 
municipal  organisation,  but  that  the  "  Quindecim 
PopuU  Hetruriae  "  still  formed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy, —  probably,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  Inscr.  96,  3149;  Miiller,  Eirusker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus :  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have  sub> 
sisted  as  late  as  a.  d.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a  "  Consularis  Tusciae  et  Umbriae"  (^Notit, 
Dign.  p.  63:  Docking,  ad  loc.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
"  Tuscia  suburbicaria "  and  '*  Tuscia  annonaria" 
CAmm.  ^larc.  xxvii.  3.  §  1 ;  Mommsen,  I  c),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  have  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Amus :  hence  the  expression  met  with 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandes, 
of"  Tuscia  utraque"  (Cass.  Vnr.  iv.  14;  Jom.  de 
Reb.  Get.  60;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a  much  later  period  that  the  distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  Tuscany ^  in  the  modem  scn^e  of  the 
term,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  ijome.  including 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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VUerhOf  BotamOj  and  Cometo,  which  are  now  sob- 
ject  to  the  Papal  donunkm.  The  foandatioo  of  this 
dhrisbn  seems  to  have  been  laid  during  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  nde. 

^  V.  PoLrnoAi.  CoBnmnmoir. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Etraria, — its  internal  history  especially, — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  oar  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institntions  shonld  be  very  incom- 
plete. AU  ancient  writers  concor  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
under  a  national  government,  but  forming  a  con- 
,  federacy  of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sove- 
reijin^  and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  bat  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  ite  own  account  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a  national  sanctaary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a  year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religious  than  a  political 
chvacter;  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  I),  must  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un* 
usual  to  hold  extraordinaiy  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  onusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  t.  I,  vi.  2,  x.  16;  Mailer,  Etnu- 
her^  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  whoUy  independently;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supreme  authority  established  «id  recognised 
throughout  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etruria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  universally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi  75; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  imposdble  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  chum  to  the  dis- 
tanctaon.  Hence  the  liste  proposed  by  modem  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  ci^es  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unquestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarqmnii,  Veil,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium:  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii :  but  the  claims 
of  FaesuUe,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  neariy 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  floarishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a  colony  of  Volaterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Ltma, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etruria.    It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acliaean  Lesgne 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  coosti- 
toent  members  varied,  finm  time  to  time,  with  ths 
rise  and  fidl,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  difierent 
Etruscan  cities.  (IHebidir,  vol.  i  pp.  118 — 121; 
MOller,  EtrutkeTt  vol.  i.  pp.  344 — 355;  Dennis, 
Etruritiy  vol.  i.  p.  xxniL)  But  besides  these,  we 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etruria  which  appear  on 
dififorent  occasions  as  assuming  an  independent  posi- 
tion  and  acting  like  soverngn  states:  the  natoxe  of 
the  relatioos  hstween  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  un)piown  to  as.  But,  so  ftiBy 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  confede- 
racy, that  the  **  Twelve  states  of  Etruria"  (duodeeim 
Etruriae  populi)  was  become  a  common  designatkn 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  **  triginta 
populi  Latini  **  for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  the 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocrstic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  foitified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  posf^ession  of  alllthe  sacred  oflfees  and 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  th«r  religions  ritnaL 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratio  body  in  eadi  dty 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Boman  writers  as 
the  '*  Prindpes,*  and  it  appears  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  the 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  vL  2,  x.  1 6.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etroacan 
word  which  appears  to  have  designated  <xrtaiQ 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. It  is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood  by 
Roman  writers  as  a  proper  name,  while  others  nse  it 
as  eqoivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Censorin.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  de  Norn,  §  18),  and  others  again 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a  chief  magisteite  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iL  278).  The  gennine 
Etrus^  form  seems  to  have  been  Lancbme  (IfffiUer, 
Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  uses  the  form 
Lucmo  (v.  1.  29).  Besides  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  of 
Etruria,  a  commonalty  or  free  population  analogous 
to  the  plebeians  at  Bome,  bat  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  the 
country  population  was  composed  of  serfo  (w^ptirrml)^ 
in  all  probability  the  descendante  of  the  conqncred 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  PdMstae 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Hdots,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  superior  nue. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebnhr,  voL  L  p.  121;  HfiDer, 
Etrusker,  vol.  L  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volsinii,  which 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  poww  into  the 
hands  ci  the  slaves^  must  refer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  or  dependente  (Kiebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  124), 
but  the  vendon  transmitted  to  us  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  valae. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etruria,  esp^ 
dally  thoM  of  a  mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kiiufs  of  the  several  dties,  of  which  Por- 
sena,  king  of  Clusium,  is  one  of  the  latest  instances. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etruria  with  Borne 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  aristocratical  government 
with  annnal  chief  magistrates  establishf^  probably 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Borne  in  the  Brst  years  ii 
the  republic  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
their  objection  to  the  monaf^iical  form  of  govern-  - 
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ment  that  they  ^ren  reftued  to  assist  the  VeientineB 
against  Rome,  because  they  bad  retamed  to  it,  and 
placed  theniselTes  agun  under  the  role  of  a  king. 
(Liv.  ▼.  1.)  Tdnmnios,  also,  is  called  hktg  of  Veil 
about  40  years  earlier.    {Id,  it.  17.) 

VL  Bbuoion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  beyond  almost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scmpnlons 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  various  obserr^ 
ances  of  its  rites  and  oeremanieB.  Livy  calls  them 
**  gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  ezcelleret  arte  colendi  eas  **  (v.  1).  Hence  they 
became  the  instructcnnB  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  firom  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religi(m  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
Etmria,  but  the  iact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a  much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mjrthology.  This  is  particdarly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religious  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  omsidering  the  vast 
Dombers  cf  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
seem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  complicated  subject:  a  fow  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  comnum  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  winch  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mjrthology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mytiiology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatiy  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied;  though  it  is  a  question  how 
fiur  it  proves  in  «any  particular  case  dtreci  transmis- 
sion ftom.  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mythdogy  of  Etmria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Aeacgr^  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  fnr  the 
gods  in  general  (Soet  Aug,  97},  at  once  recals  the 
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A»ar  of  the  Scandinavians  (MQller,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ; 
Donaldson,  FiarromiaiMM,  p.  151);  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  in&mal  deities,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a  strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  GottheUm  der  Etrusker,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a  much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  df  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a  different  cyde  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a  conmion  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  iVom  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  iriiich  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  rtnta, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Ct^pra^  who  was 
identified  witii  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  McmtJo,  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  od  Aen.  i.  422).  Besides 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  beanng  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin : 
VertunmuSf  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Rome;  JVbrtso,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Praeneste  ;  and  Vol- 
ttmna,  whose  sanctuaiy  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partiy  from 
extant  monuments:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  torn  works  of  art,  was  SetklanSj  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Perusia;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  Turmtf  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  Turan  ;  Mantus,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedins  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
namea  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Anchariaj  who  was  the 
tutelitfy  goddess  of  Faesulae,  and  Horta,  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparentiy,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
Jpu/tt,  and  HerecU  or  Hercle^  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etniria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a  later  period  extenmvely  d^sed  in  that 
country;  and  the  same  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  PhMphJuna  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  UaU  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lotna  or  Luna,  as  they  bear  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  SUvanus  and 
Inuos  at  Caere,  and  of  Saturuus  at  Satnmia  (called 
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by  the  Tuscans  Aarinia),  is  also  attested  by  Roman 
writers,  bob  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
are  unknown  to  ns. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etroscan  mythology 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
thestampoPitBpecullarnatiQDal  character.  Suchisthe 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  deity,Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consentes,  and 
formed  the  counsellors  of  Tmia;  they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  nature,and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  Aiture  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Amob.  adv.  Nat.  iii. 
40;  Varr.  iZ.  A  i.  1 ;  Mliller,  Eir.  vol.  il  pp.  81— 
86 ;  Gerhard,  I  c.  pp.  22,  23.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  thdr  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unimown.  (Amob.  I  c;  Seneca,  Nat  Qu. 
IL  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  Etmscan  religion  are  the  Dii 
Novensiles,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded;  this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Consentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  gods.  (Plin.  u.  53;  Amob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  though  the  Etmscan  word  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  house  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a  winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a  class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  trae  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  affidrs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfsctly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dao- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religions  faith.  It  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantos  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  cf  the  Dii  Manes,  —  "  the  good  gods  " 
as  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  cuiAen.  iii.  63,  vi.  743 ;  Gerhard, 
I.  c.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repro- 
sentations  of  infernal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
fenude  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  and  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAP YN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  Lemthj  Meant  Snenathj  Nathum,  and 
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MwUhuehy  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown  powrr, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  destiny.  (For 
fuller  details  concerning  the  religions  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Mtiller,  Etrmskery  vd.  ii.  book  3,  ch. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  Die  GotthtitenderEirmker,  Berlin, 
a847.) 

The  Etmscan  religion  was  especially  charae- 
terised  by  the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  ritual 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  different  modes  of  divination.  Hence 
Etmria  is  called  by  Amobius  ''g^trix  et  mats 
superstitionis."  (Amob.  vil  26.)  To  interpret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  the 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  thor 
various  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  doing 
this  constituted  what  was  termed  by  the  Romans 
the  **disciplina  Etrasca."  This  system  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  by 
a  miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprung  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  the  twelve 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  fiunilies  of  the  Lucumones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23;  Ccnsorin.  4.  §  13; 
Fest.  V.  Tagee;  Lucan.  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  roles 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  committed  to  writing, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tradition;  and 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  political  or  public  affitirs  could  be  trans- 
acted, was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Hence 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a  Xaag  course 
of  stndy  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  know- 
ledge; and  even  after  Etruria  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  by  special  regulaticHis  for  its  perpetuation. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Fam.  vL  6- 
Tac.Jfm.xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three: 

1.  By  augury,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
practice  oonmion  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  d^ree  to  the  most  ancient  Greeks. 

2.  By  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  a  mode 
also  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  more  systematic  form  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Romans  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  histoiy  consulting  the  Etruscan 
Hamspioes.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xxviL  37;  Cic 
CaL  iii.  8,  <20  Div.  iL  4;  Lucan,  i.  584.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  of^ 
divination  (Miiller,  Etr.  vol  ii.  p.  12),  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  from  thunder  and  lightning  was  more 
peculiarly  Etmscan  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  libri  ftdgmvlee  and  Umitrwiles^  which 
appear  to  have  beoi  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Cic.  deDiv.  i.  33;  Lncret  vi  380);  and  some  of 
tiie  numerous  distinctions  which  they  established 
between  the  diflferent  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  kind,  appeara  to  have  contained 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  formed 
part  of  the  Disciplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  tradition.  Even 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  art  oif  the  Harosptcea 
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appears  to  have  remained  prindpallj  in  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans;  bat  it  had  fidlen  to  a  great  degree 
into  disrepate,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  emperor  Chindios  to  restore  it  (Tao.  Arm,  zi. 
15),  it  gradnallj  sank  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Hamspex  was  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a  mere  ynl^  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  m  a.  d.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alario  in  Italy.    (Zosim.  ▼.  41.) 

Vn.  ArU  and  Sciencea. 

It  is  espedallyfrom  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  artdiscovered  in  Etruria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modem  times  a  high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisation  of  'the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  &r  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  lumdiorafis  of  various  kinds.  (^Athen. 
XV.  p.  700,  c;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Bomans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  dass  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viii.  66),  — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  Bome:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Macrob.  SaL  I  6;  Liv.  i.  8;  Strab. 
T.  p.  220.)  The  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fnlly  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walb  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
a  luxurious  and  s^isual  people.  The  account  of 
thdr  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompus  (op.  Athen.  xii.  pu  517)  is  d)viously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauchery 
(Am,  xi.  736;  see  also  Plant  CisteU.  iL  3,  20). 
biodoms,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  habits  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  Iheir  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  bome  in 
mind  that- almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a  late  period  of  then:  national  exbteuce.  They 
wen  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea^ 
snres  of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Boman  times  for  their  corpulence.  (*'Pm- 
ffuis  Tyrrhenus,'*  Virg.  (?.  ii.  193 ;  "06e«t#Etruscus," 
Catull.  39.  11.) 

lu  the  higher  departmento  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
ArchitecUire  our  knowledge  is  really  but  very 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  oonstraetion  of  temples 
and  similar  educes,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a  separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difference  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  ci  stone  for  the  architrave; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cella,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.    The  general  effect  was.  according  to  Vi- 
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truvins,  nnfovourable;  the  temples  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Bome,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitrav.  iil  3.  §  5,  iv.  7 ; 
Plin.  XXXV.  12.  s.  45,  46;  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kmtt. 
§  169.)  eThe  external  architectural  decorations  of' 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (espedaUy  the 
fa9ades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Casttl  dAssOf 
NorckiOf  &c)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monumento  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  Volaterrae,  Cortooa,  and  Busellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  oi  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  large  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  mdely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difierence  of  oonstraetion  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  polygonal  oonstraetion  with  thosn 
of  the  lAtin  and  Volscuin  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  oonstraetion  are  figured  by  Micali,  Popoli  > 
AnHcM  IkUiani,  pi.  9—12.). 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhiUtion  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge :  they  oould  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combato,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  deUghted  in  hone-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.L  35,  vil  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Yal. 
Max.  iL  4.  §  4 ;  TertulL  de  Sped,  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Kie- 
buhr  as  a  great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Boman  works  of  comparatively  late 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Bome — the  oonstraetion  of  which  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  monarchs  of  the 
city — is  a  striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  trae  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  ito  practical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  dass  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outiet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  eariy  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  fi^m 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  livmg.  (Dennis,  Etrwwy 
vol.  L  pu  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Bomans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  oonstraetion  of  a  Boman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention;  and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Van*. 
L.L.  V.  33.  §  161 ;  Vitrav.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
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80  much  attentaoQ  as  to  require  a  brief  notice.  They 
present  many  ▼arieties  in  their  constniction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
npon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  oat  in  a  cliff  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cat  in  the  same  {Ccutel  cTAssOf  Bieda^  Nor- 
cMa);  more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a  mere  door  cut  in  the  rock:  somettmes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masonry 
into  a  more  regular  form  (Tarquinii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chambers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  any 
trace  of  such  superstructure:  again  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  unfrequendy  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat-roofed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  livmg.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombe  are  adorned  with  paint-' 
ings,  and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Bomans,  that  they  are 
always  subterraiuaHf  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
superstructure*  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited  is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  uid  &bu- 
lous  in  its  detaib  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
aevend  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Pogffio  Gajeik^  near  CkmsL    [Gusium.] 

2.  Of  Etruscan  Scuipturey  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  remiuns,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  VoUerra,  Perugioj  and  Chmsi^  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  relief,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a  soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifierent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a  declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable  evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
There  remain,  however,  a  few  statues  of  figures  in 
a  sitting  position,  found  only  at  Ckiusij  which  pre- 
sent a  much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  eippi  or  stelae  with  figures  in  a  very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a  strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol  ii. 
pp.  336—338 ;  Micali,  Pop,  Ant,  ItaL  pi.  64—68.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts^  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  b 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  speomens  still  extant    The  ^'Toscanica 
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agna,**  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  s.  16), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  other 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  oi  ttiis  mate- 
rial: and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  city  of 
VoUiinii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thou- 
sand bronze  statues.  {Ibid.)  They  were  chitnuv 
terised  by  a  stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resembling 
the  eariy  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  tiie  Aegine- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  in 
Etruria  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  in 
Greece.  Some  oi  the  extant  specimens,  however, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  great  beauty  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  w<«ks 
of  art  of  tins  character  are  the  celebrated  She- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gaUexy  at 
Florence,  the  "  Arringatore  "  or  Orator  in  the  same 
collection,  and  a  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micali,  AnL 
Pop.  ItaL  pi.  42—44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  bronze  have  beei* 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  "  Tyr- 
rhena  sigilla  **  of  the  Bomans  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  181 ; 
Tertull.  Apol.  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  bronze  candelabra, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Greeks 
and  Bomans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ;  as  well  as 
for  a  variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  in  the 
same  material  (/&.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  ib.  pi. 
32—41.)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  Paterae), 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  th^r  being  of  native  Etruscan 
manufiicture,  the  inscriptions  which  occur  on  them 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characten;  their  style 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  often  of 
a  very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  Hber  die  Me~ 
taUspiegd  der  Etrusker,  Berlin,  1838.)  Nor  were 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  their  em> 
bossed  cups  of  gold  were  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks,  even  in  tiieir  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldsmith's 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  specunens. 

Not  less  celebrated  wore  the  Etruscan  wanks  in 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta.  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domestic 
utensils,  but  included  whole  figures  and  status, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  temples. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Bome,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  in 
eariy  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  of 
Tuscan  manufacture.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  §  5 ;  Cic  de 
I>iv.  I  10;  Pint  PopL  13;  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufiicture  of  which  tiiey 
undoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  descriptions  <^ 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  r^arded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretium, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Boman 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a  grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusium.]  The 
painted  vases,  on  the  contrary,  iriiich  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusium,  Tarquinii,  and 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vuld,  though  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Etbuscan  vases,  bear  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  is 
proved  by  thdr  perfidct  similarity,  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  identi^i  with  similar  woiksftmid  in  Can^ania, 
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tiM  Bootli  of  Italjf  and  Sicily,  as  wdl  as  in  Greece 
itself;  and  by  the  &ct  that  they  nniibrmly  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mythdngj  or  heroic 
legoids,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  theni,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  seyeral  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists:  bat  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  still  a  dispated  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  fanaga  manofiu^ure,  or 
were  made  in  Etroria  by  Greek  artists  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  former  by  Miiller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (MtUIer,  Arch,  tL  KuntL  § 
177,  KL  SchrifUn,  vol  iL  pp.  692—708  ;  Ger- 
hard, Rapporio  tid  Van  VolceaU,  in  the  Aim,  d, 
Ifut  ArdL  1831 ;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  AumUy  for 
1834;  Millingen,  Onthehit  Discoveriei  m  Etru- 
rM,  in  the  Trtmt,  of  Bog.  Soc,  of  Lit.  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  vber  den  Styl  u.  die  Herhmft 
d&r  bemahUen  Griechitchen  Thongeftutenj  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  aber  die  ffeUenischen  bemahiten 
Vatm,  1841;  Abeken,  MiUel^lUdien,  pp.  289— 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  PaiiUing  we 
rgn  judge  only  finom  the  specimens  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Glusium,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  though  retaining  a  stifineas  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  nnquestiooable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  voL  L  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
summed  up  by  K.  0.  MUller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a  plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  b^^an  to 
fiule  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (Mtiller, 
KL  &A.  voL  L  p.  208;  Arch.d.KuntL  §  178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  course  of 
rivets,  to  bring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padns  and  the  Amus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  dirision  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  "  disdplina  Etrusca** 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  lAmU.  p.  166, 
Fnigm.  de  ZAmit.  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Ihra,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etroria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ol:^- 
vionsly  connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Arretium,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  tide  seat  of 
considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and,  at  the  tim^ 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  fuimahing 
a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
Sdpio.  (Liv.  zxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
prolMibly,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a  die.  (Mtiller, 
£tnuhert  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol  I  pp. 
85—89.)  This  early  introduction  of  cobed  money, 
as  well  as  ^e  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Ecmscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,'  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  Ufe 
would  necenarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (Arist  PoL  ilL  5;  Athen.  xiL 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  ^e  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
firom  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  from 
a  common  Oriental  source.  (MfiHer,  Etr.  voL  iL 
pp.  290 — 309;  Mommsen,  UnL  ItaL  Dial  pp.  3 — 
7,40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  m  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  backwardt. 
("  Tyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmina  firnstra,'*  Lucr. 
vi  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  '*  Libri  FulgunJes  "  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  ^  Libri 
Augurales,''  &c,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (dted  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Claudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  com^nled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.  a;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Yokiius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literary  attempts 
were  evidentiy  not  of  a  truly  naUosial  character. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  op.  Centorin.  17.  §  6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  direcUy  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  phenomena,  the  calculaUor 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecnla,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §§  5, 6;  Plut  SuiL  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  they  even  went 
so  fiur  as  to  assign  a  limit  (like  the  Scandinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  ap.  Amob.  iii.  40.)  It  was  from 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  thdr  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
&c  (Macrob.  &U.  L  15  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
)igitized  by  V.        3  K  3 
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through  the  latter  people  down  to  onr  own  times. 
In  the  divisions  of  their  monej,  weights,  and  mea- 
sores,  as  well  as  in  many  of  thdr  other  institiitioDs, 
we  trace  a  predilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  finom  them  by  the  Bomans. 

(For  fuller  information  cooceming  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institn- 
tious,  religious  rites,  &c,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  G.  0.  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  2  vols.  Sva 
Breslau,  1828;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  autluM'  in  the  article  Heiruri«if  in  Ersch  and 
Qruber's  EncydopaecUa,  1830,  republished  in  Mil- 
ler's Kleme  ScJuriftm,  vol  L  pp.  129 — 219:  also 
Micali,  Storia  degU  AnHchi  Popoli  Italiani,  3  vols. 
Florence,  1832;  and  Abeken,  MiUeUItaiUn,  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains are  fully  described  by  Dennis,  CUiea  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848.  D- 
lobtiHtions  of  the  works  of  ait  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali's  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Mo- 
mtmeiUi  InedUif  1844.  A  more  numerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  EtruriaRega- 
li*^  3  vols.  foL  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inghiiami, if <»- 
tmmenti  EtruMcJd,  7  vols.  4ta  1821—1826;  also 
in  the  Monumenii  InediU  published  by  the  InstiiiUo 
dU  Corritpondenea  Archeologica  at  Borne,  a  work 
of  which  the  text  or  Aimaii  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

Vin.  TOPOORAPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumerated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Anius 
were:  Luna,  Luca,  Pisae,  Pistobia,  Fabsulab, 
and  Florbntia,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  47)  the  names  of  Virace- 
lum,  supposed  to  be  Verrucola  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SerchiOf  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified: but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Feroniak,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Febokiab 
Lucus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  the  Umbro 
were:  Sema,  Volatbrqae,  Populonium,  and 
RusBLLAS,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  im  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities:  viz.  Portus  Pisanus,  Portus 
Uerculis  Labroms  or  Libumi,  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanus.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  Arbetxum, 
CoRTOMA,  Glusium,  and  Perusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VoLsnni,  Vetulonia, 
OosA,  VuLci,  Tarquinii,  Caere,  Vsn,  and  Fa- 
LEBU.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etruria  a  number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Etruscans, 
otbent  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Saturnia,  Suama,  Statonia,  Sudertuu, 
and  TuscANiA.    Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(HL  1.  §  49),  is  placed  by  him  within  the  ; 
limits:  imd  the  Veientum  or  Vesentom  of  Pliny  (iiL 
5.  8.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lake  of 
BoUena.  Further  to  UieSwwenFKRBiiTUM,BuRA, 
SuTRiuM,  Nbpbtb,  Fobum  Cassii,  Forum  Clo- 
DU,  Sabatb,  and  Capbbia:  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tlbier,  N.  of  Falerii,  wen  Fbscbkmium,  Hobta, 
PouMARTiuic,  and  Hbrbanum.  Along  the  coa&fe 
(proceeding  firam  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Telamojiis,  Portus 
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Gastrum  Novum,  Ptboi,  Alsium,  Frbqbhak, 
and  the  Portus  Auousn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  contained 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  ficequented 
in  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion,  and  probably  mt 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  ef  their  miiMeral 
waters:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquab 
Apollinarbs,  Aquab  Pahrbris,  and  Aquak 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a  considerable  town  had  grown 
up,  so  that  the  **  Aquenses  Tanrini"  are  ennmmted 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  mnnidpal  comma- 
nities  of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Gaeratanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a  town,  which  in  Strabo's  tame  was 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Gaere  (Strah. 
V.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  continued  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aquae 
VoUterranae  of  the  respective  cities  firom  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (vi.  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  fashionable  repute  of  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  were  theFAKUM  VoLTUMHAB,the  meeting- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Etruscans ;  and 
the  Lucus  Febohiab,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  roods, 
known  only  from  the  Itinexaries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  thece 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Borne 
and  traversing  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent. 
1.  The  Via  Aurblia,  which  led  from  Bome  to  Al- 
sium,  and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Pisae,  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  jomed  by  the  Via 
Glodia.  2.  The  Via  Gasbia  led  from  Bome  through 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  and  Glu- 
sium  to  Arretium,  from  whence  it  was  continued 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic.  PhiL  xiL  9; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  from  Ar- 
retium to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pi&toria  to  Luca. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
the  Via  Glodia,  and  that  name,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Gicero,  seems  to  have  in  Isiar  times  be- 
come tiie  prevalent  one  (Orell.  Inaor.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Glodia,  properly  so  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  othier  two ;  and  led  by  Blera, 
Tuscania,  Satumia,  Rusellae,  and  Sena,  to  Florentia, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Gassia  and  Via 
Glodia.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  till  it  recrosaed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum,  lay  throng  Etruria;  aa 
well  as  the  Via  Anierina,  which  branched  off  from 
the  Gassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.   [Ambrla.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDBUS  C^Hftajf6pos%  a  river  in  Dran- 
giana,  usually  written  Erymandrus.  [EBrMAMDRUS.  J 
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EUASPLA  CEiMunrAa,  Arrian,  Anab.  ir.  24).  a 
river  in  Bactriana.  Alexander  inarched  to  its  banks, 
and  probably  crossed  tt,th(mgh  this  fad  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likdj  the  Kkonar  or  Kdma  river) 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  conntrj  have  been  Tarion^lj 
identified  by  diflerent  scholars.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
same  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
half  Sanscrit,  Enaspes,  that  is,  Sw^upa ;  Beichard 
takes  it  to  be  theAlkhona,  a  tributary  of  the  Kdbui 
river;  Bitter  (j&nftcNKls,  toL  iii.  p.  421)  and  Thirl- 
wall  (JTwt  0/  Greeoey  voL  vii.  p.  6)  oonsider  it  the 
same  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  opinion  dP  Wilson  (Jriona,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Khonar^  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kdbui,  p. 
328;  Court  /.  As,  Soe,  Beng,^  April,  1839.)    [V.] 

EUBOEA  (Etf^oM :  Eth.  E&«oic^f ,  E6«oc^f ,  fem. 
"Eb^ots :  Adj.  £6^oZ(c<(s,  Eubmcus,  Euboeus:  'Egripo 
or  NegropofU),  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  conn  • 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the 
Euripus  in  its  narrowest  part  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  isiand.  According  to  Strabo,  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Genaeum  to  the  pro- 
montory Geraestns,  is  about  1200  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  drcntt;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  twa  (PMn.  iv. 
12.  s.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  90  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4  miles  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
runs  a  range  of  mountains,  farming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and 
of  that  of  Othrys.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
these  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height  ML  Delphi^ 
on  the  eastern  coast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  monntains  consist  of  grey  limestone,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clay-slate. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored  by  any  modem  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia"  by  a  writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island,  frusing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a  small  peninsuU, 
terminating  in  the  promontoiy  Cenakum  (K^ 
vaiovi  LiSiddha),  and  containing  a  mountain  called 
Lithddka,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  peninsiUa  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Mount  Tklbthrius  (Tc^l0/NOf,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris:  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  npon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Thermdf  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [Akdepsus.]  From  Tele^ 
thrios  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  isUnd  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  seyeral  elevations 
above  2000  fset  in  height  Along  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Thessaly,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Upon  this  northem  coast  was  the  pro- 
montory Artemisium,  off  which  the  Greeks  gained 
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their  celebrated  naval  vlctoiy  over  the  Persians,  b.  c. 
480.  [ARTEMiaiUM.]  South  of  Telethrius  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  fer  as  C 
PolMkd  f  and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  KandUiy  is  4200  feet  high.  South  of 
C.  Politikd,  and  extending  south  of  Chalds,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast;  tins  plain,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  island,  was  called  LELAirruM  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalcis  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  phiin,  is  Delphi,  ahready  mentioned:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dibphts  or  Dibphe 
(AifHpis,  Steph.  B.  s.  tr.;  A(p^,  Eurip.  jfferc  Fur. 
185).  South  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a  track  of  km  knd  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  Alm6ri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
BO  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a  dangerous  ooast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  Ochb 
("Oxil)  in  antiquity,  now  ML  Eliot,  is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  (^  the  sea.  On  the  smnmit  of  Mt 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a  description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole's  Traoelt  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Capha- 
BBU8  or  Caphbbeus  (Ko^pcvf ),  now  Kavo  Doro 
or  Xylofigo:  the  south-western  extremity  was 
named  Gkbabbtcs  {rfpaurr6s),  now  MandiH.  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  ooast,  called  the  Coela  or 
**  Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestns.     [Cobla.] 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  is  much  more  rocky 
than  the  western  ooast  On  the  eastem  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  frtim  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  interrapted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northem  end.  "  Fragments  of  wreck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  north-east 
wmd  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  veiy  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
*  meltem,'  probably  a  oorraption  of  *  mal  tiempo.' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  DardaneUes  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  oommunicated  to  it  by  the  di> 
rection  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareus 
and  Chersonesus),  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous 
coast:  no  vessel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
^traction.  The  current  being  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Caphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is 
the  only  refnge  which  this  coast  ofiers.  and  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
100  miles,  there  are  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 
shore." 

It  was  bdieved  by  the  ancient  writers  that  Euboea 
was  originally  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  was  separated  frtim  the  latter  by  an 
eartliquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  comp.  Strab.  x.  p. 
58,  X.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northem 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  this 
name,  is  an  average  width  of  about  4  miles,  though 
in  one  part  it  contracts  to  not  quite  I4  mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontony  Ceoaeum,  off  which  He  the 
small  rocky  islands  called  Lichades,  and  turning  to 
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the  southward,  is  the  bay  of  Tdlandoy  so  callod 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  this  name.  **  A  remark* 
able  feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing 
depth  ^  of  water  under  Mt  Telethrins,  where,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
&thoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  but  from 
this  point  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Egripo 
(Ghalcis).  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
now  called  Port  Gkiaiira  (formeriy  Port  Kalos}." 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  contracts  into  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Euripus,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinaiy 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  elsewhere.  [ChaLt* 
CTs.]  South  of  the  Euripus  are  several  isUnds 
along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  a£ford  good  anchornge. 
Of  Uiese  the  most  important  are  GUuicoonesus,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  islands  PetaUae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21; 
Strab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Euboea  is  d^cient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names 
are  mentioned,  are :  —  Gallas  (KoXAdf,  Stnb.  z. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  sea  near 
Oreus;  — Cbreus  (Kifp«iff)  and  Kblbus  (Ni^t^s), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cereus  became 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  black  (Strab.  x.  p.  449 ;  Plin.  xxxL  9.  s. 
2 ;  Antig.  Caryst.  HisL  Mirab.  84); — Lblamtus, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  21); — and  Budorus  (Bo^8»pos,  PtoL  iiL  12.  s. 
25),  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  Ce- 
rinthus. 

In  the  pluns  of  Euboea  a  considerable  quantity 
of  com  was  grown  in  antiquity;  and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain-lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietora  as  had  the 
means  oi  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Caiystus  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  a  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  the  northern  plains  of 
the  island;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
generally  cultivated  wiUi  com  and  olives. 

Euboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thos,  it  was  called  Maoris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Stirab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a  dis- 
trict near  Uistiaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
from  HeUops,  the  son  of  Ion;— K)che,  from  the 
mountain  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island ; — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  {II  iL  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Abantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Hes.  ap.  Stepk, 
B.  «.  V.  ^Aecunls;  Strab  l.c.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thradans  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  from  the  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ;  while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  c(Hnmon  practice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 
L  c.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  ' 
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by  Diyopes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  finmded 
Styra  and  Carystns  (Herod.  viiL  46;  Thnc  viL  57) 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  disap- 
peared from  Euboea.  Herodotus  rebtes  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  cdlooising  the  Ionic  dtiea  of 
Asia  Minor.    (Herod.  I  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  cities  of 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Greeks;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  cdooisation.  Euboea  was  divided  between 
six  or  seven  independent  cities,  of  which  Ghalcis 
and  Ebbtria,  on  the  Irestem  coast  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important.  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Hibtiaea, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Thessaly;  Diuk,  Abdbpsds,  Athebab  I^adbs, 
Obobiab,  and  Aboab,  on  the  west  coast  oppodte 
Locris;  and  Gbbibthus,  on  the  east  ooasL  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  were  Drarus,  Sttba,  and 
Gartstus.  There  were  also  a  few  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they  respec- 
tively bekxiged.  All  the  above-mentioned  cities 
occur  in  the  Hiad,  with  the  exception  of  Atfaenaa 
Diades.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities — CarystDSy 
Eretria,  Ghalcis,  and  Hestiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  wfade 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentioned  under 
each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a  fow  leading  focts,  referring  for  the 
details  of  the  histoiy  to  other  artides.  At  a  very 
eariy  period  Ghalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce^  and  founded  colonies  upcn 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  SicOy,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  A^gaean.  They  continued  in  a 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Chalddians 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  i^xm  the  Athe- 
nians. But  for  this  they  paid  dearly;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Ghalddians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  4000 
Athenian  odonists,  b.  c.  506.  [Ghalcis.]  Eretria 
was  destroyed  by  the  Pernans  in  b.  c.  490,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  lonians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  years 
previously:  and  although  the  dty  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  near  its  finrmer  site,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  power.  .  [Eretria.]  After  the  Persian 
wan  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  them  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horses  and 
flocks.  IikB.G.  445  the  whde  isUmd  revolted  from 
Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  Perides. 
In  b.  a  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortunes 
in  Sicily,  Euboea  again  revdted  from  Athens,  and 
its  dties  continued  for  a  time  independent.  Bat 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supremacy, 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  agam  becune  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  ^te  of  the  Thebans,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  The 
AtheiQans  however  were  no  longer  able  to  exerdse 
the  same  soverdgnty  over  the  Euboean  dties,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
put  down  the  tyrants  who  had  established  them- 
sdves  in  most  of  the  dties  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Maoedon.    This  monarch  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  overtoras  of  Callias,  the  tTnnt  of  Chalcis, 
to  establish  his  influence  in  the  island;  which  vir- 
toallj  became  subject  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Cha^roneia.  From  this  time  Euboea  formed  a  part 
of  the  Biacedonian  dominions,  till  the  Bomans 
wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  and  restored  to  its  cities 
their  independence,  B.C.  194.  (Liv.  zzxiv.  51.) 
The  Enboean  cities  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance  during  the  war  with  the  Aetolians  (Liv. 
sxzv.  37,  39),  but  Chalcis  fiBll  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus  when  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (Liv. 
XXXV.  50,  51).  Under  the  Ronuins,  Euboea  was 
included  in  the  proTince  of  Achaia. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo^ 
a  corruption  of  Euripus,  the  name  of  the  town  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  Ghalds.  The  Venetians,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  BjTzantine  empire  by  the  Latins, 
called  it  Negropontf  probably  a  corruption  of 
Egripo^  and  pofUe^  a  bridge.  The  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Gomp. 
Fiedler,  Reise  durch  Griechenicmd^  voL  L  p.  420, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  252,  seq.; 
Pflugk,  Rerum  Evboicanm  ^pec.,  Gedani,  1829.) 
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EUBURIA'TES.    [Liguria.] 

EUGA'RPIA  (EvKofntUii  Eth.  EdKopvfCs,  En- 
carpenus),  a  town  in  Phiygia,  not  far  firom  the 
sources  q(  the  Maeander,  on  the  road  from  Dory- 
laeum  to  Apameia  Gibotus;  it  was  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  district,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  The  vine  especially  grew  there 
veiy  luxuriously.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v, ;  Strab.  xit  p. 
576.)  Under  the  Boman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
longed to  the  converUut  of  Synnada,  to  the  south- 
west of  which  dty  it  was  situated.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
comp.  PtoL  V.  2.  §  24;  Hierocl.  p.  666;  Geogr.  Rav.) 
Both  Arundell  {Ditcav.  in  As,  Min.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
Segtdar,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.     [L.  S.] 


COnr  OF  SUGABPIA. 

EUCRATIDLA.  (EfticporiWo,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516; 
Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a  town  in  Bac- 
triana,  named  after  the  king  Eucratides.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  modem 
site.  [V.] 

EUDEIELUS.     [AsPLKDON.] 

EUDIERU,  a  castle  in  Thessaly,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  Mt.  Olympus,  described  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant 15  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  Aiorus 
and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of  Ascnris  and  Lapa- 
thus.     It  is  identified  by  Leake  with  Komspoli. 


(Liv.  xliv.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (EtfSi^s),  a  town  of  Gappadocia,  in 
what  is  called  the  Pontus  Polemoniacus  {Tl6pros 
llo\9tM¥uut6s,  Ptol.  V.  6.  §  10;  Geogr.  Rav.,  where 
it  is  called  Eudipis.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDO'GIA  (Ei)8oic(a),  the  name  of  four  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  the  Synecdemua 
of  Hierocles :  one  situated  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana ; 
the  second  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Termessus ;  the  tbird  in  Lycia ;  and  the  fourth  in 
Gappadocia.  The  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Anatolian  Thema,  but  was  incorporated  with  Gap- 
padocia by  Leo  YI.  (Constant  Porph.  de  Admin, 
Imp,  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOiSES,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  only 
by  Tacitus  (Germ.  40),  were  one  oif  the  tribes  of  the 
Suevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  MecJdenbwg, 

EUDOXIOPOLIS    [Seltmbria.] 

EUESPE'RIDAE.     [HesperidaeJ. 

EUGA'NEI,  a  people  uf  Northern  Italy,  who  play 
but  an  unimportant  part  in  historical  times,  but  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Livy  expressly  tells  us  (i.  1)  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriauc,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliuy  describes  Verona  as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Rhaetians,  partly  by  Euganeans,  and 
that  Gato  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23,  20.  8.  24.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  in&Ueys  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  chain,  where  they 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a  separate 
people,  and  had  received  the  Latin  franchise.  But 
they  must  also  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
volcanic  hills  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  which  aiy 
still  known  as  the  Euganean  Hills  {CoUi  Euganei), 
a  name  evidently  transmitted  by  uninterrapted  tra- 
dition, though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  "Euganeus  coUis,** 
which  he  associates  with  the  baths  of  Aponus,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  **Euganei  lacus"  of  Martial 
refer  to  the  same  waters.  (Lucan,  vii.  192;  Mar- 
tial, iv.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gives  the  name  of  Euganean  to  the  town  of 
Ateste  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidoniua 
Apollinaris  applies  the  epithet  of'*  Euganeae  chartae" 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Pcmeg,  Anih&n.  189.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
tradition  of  their  having  previously  occupied  these 
regions  survived  long  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
Veneti.  According  to  Gato,  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Triumpilini  and  Gamuni,  considerably  further 
west  (in  the  Vol  Camonica  and  Vol  Trompia)  were 
also  of  Euganean  race  (ap.  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Euganeans.  Ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a  distinct  race  from  the  Veneti 
and  from  the  Rhaetians,  as  well  as  from  the  Gauls 
who  subsequently  invaded  this  part  of  Italy;  but 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  have  no  account 
at  all.  The  notion  of  their  Greek  descent  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
was  evidently  a  mere  etymological  fimcy,  based  upon 
the  supposed  derivation  of  their  name  from  ivytyhs, 
« the  well-bom." 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Euganei  was  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stoni,  a  name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (lr6yot, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  204),  bat  we  have  no  clue  to  their 
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EUHY'DRIUM,  a  town  in  Thessaly  Uud  waste  by 
Philip,  is  sapposed  bj  Leake  to  have  been  situated 
upon  a  conspicaoQS  insulated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Enipeos,  on  the  road  from  PetrinS  to  FSrtaXa, 
(LiT.  xxxii.  13  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  It. 
pp.  492,  493.) 

EUIA  (Evtd),  a  town  of  the  Dassaretae  (PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  32),  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that*  the  undaunted  Euxydice,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias.     (Diod.  zviiL  1 1.)         [K  B.  J.l 

EULAEUS  (6  E6\uioSy  Stiab.  xv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
:dx.  19 ;  Anian,  viL  7 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  rirer 
of  Susiana,  whidi  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  province,  in  the  district  called  Dmar&n,  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  Skutterf  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
JIaffar,  Its  present  name  is  KaHin.  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Eulaens,  caused  chiefly  by  the  conftision 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  and  the  Choaspes 
and  Coprates  having  been  by  some  confounded  with 
it  [Choaspes.]  Its  principal  tributary  was  the 
Coprates,  now  caUed  the  rirer  of  Dizfvl,  which  fidls 
into  it  a  little  above  the  town  of  Ahwaz,  (Selby, 
A$cent  of  Karim,  ia  I.  IL  Geogr,  Soc.  voL  adv. 
pt  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  couree  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Rawlinson's  Map, 
/.  R,  Geogr.  Soc.  voL  ix.  pt.  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polycleitns,  makes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  end  their  courses  in  a  marsh,  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
lightness  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  728 — 735 ; 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut. 
Selby,  /.  IL  Geogr.  Soc.  xiv.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charax  (vL  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susiana  firom 
Eljrmais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Shapiir  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  Messabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah-Sabaden  in  Laristiin, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Eulaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut.  Selby  (I  c.  p.  221)  states  to 
be  at  Khor  Bdmushir,  about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Shat-€U-Arabj  or  Basrah  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian's  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  HephaesUon  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
^at,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  gives  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  suppo^g  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Coprates  {bizful)^  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Karun,  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  E.,  and 
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appeals  to  have  coDfonnded  it,  in  thn  instaao^ 
with  either  the  Hidypnus  (Jerrild)  or  the  Oroatis 
{Toih)'  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  \h6 
name  itself  is  a  Graedsed  form  of  the  Cbaldee  Ulai 
{Danidj  viii.  2,  16);  though,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strictness  be  sud  to 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  [V.] 

EUMENELA(E^^ycia:  Eth.'E,iiuvt{,S'.Ish6He\ 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glancns,  on 
the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Apameia.  (PHn.  t.  29 ; 
Strab.  xii.  576 ;  HierocL  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  named  tbe 
town  after  his  brother  and  predeoenor,  Eumenes  IL 
(Steph.  B.  9.  V.)  Buins  and  curious  sculptures  stiO 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (Ha- 
milton, i2e«earcAe«,&cvoLiL  p.  165.)  Onsomecoiss 
found  there  we  read  I.vfu»imf  'Axolwy,  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destructi<Hi  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attains  were  present.  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Eumtnetica  Regio^  mentscned 
by  Pliny  (I.  c).  (Comp.  Franz,  F^  Insckriften 
u.JmfStadU  in  Klemasien,  p.  10,  foil.)      [L.S.J 
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EUONTMITAE  (^votwfxtnu,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  t.  v.;  Agathemer.  Gtogr.  Mvu 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vi  35.  §  29).  Of  these  pe^Oe,  and 
of  the  district  oocufued  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  &ct 
alone  concemmg  them  seems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  leji 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Enonymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  atu- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia ;  Agathemems  . 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract;  while  Phi^, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero*s  surveyors  (explontoras), 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northern  fit»tier  of 
Aethiopa  near  the  island  Gagaudes.  Herodotns, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Autom<di,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichns,  wete  called 
Amutchy  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king's  ^ 
hand.  Diodorus  (L  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  their  anger  at  having  been 
transferred  by  Psanunetichus,  during  an  invasioo  of 
Syria,  from  Uie  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  anny, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left  If  these  e^- 
mologies  can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Enonymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethiopa  to  settle  in  a  district  bordering 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  countiy  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (Etnrdyiov),  a  town  in  the  moun- 
tainous  district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPAXIUM  (EMiXiop,  Strab.,  Thuc;  in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc  written  E^tiAioy;  Eupalinm,  liv.; 
EviroAk,  Steph.  B.  s,  v. ;  Enpalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4: 
Eth.  E{nra\if6s)f  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Naupactus 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  x.  p.  450.)  It 
was  the  place  chosen  by  Demoiithenes^  for  the  de- 
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posit  of  his  plunder,  in  b.  c.  426;  and  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  Eorylochos,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oeneon.  (Thnc  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  me  Great,  Enpalium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians ;  and  Philip, 
when  he  made  a  descent  npon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
B.  G.  207,  landed  at  Erythne,  which  is  described  by 
Livy  as  near  Enpalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.)  This 
Ery  thiae  was  probably  the  port  of  Eupalinm.  Leake 
supposes  Eupalium  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
ManMd,  opposite  to  the  islands  Tru&nia  or  Tra- 
gdmOf  where  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance 
fTom  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iL 
pp.  617,  618.) 

EUPATOTttA.     [Amibus]. 

EUPATOTIIUM.     [Taukica  Chbrsowbsus.] 

£UPH(yRBIUM,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  San- 
duka  (Leake,  Atia  Minor ,  p.  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolils,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  the  conventns  of  Apameia.  (Plin.v.  29 ; 
oomp.  Geogr.  Bay.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fiartility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  Hamilton,  i2e«ea»*cAe«  t»  A$%a  Minor ^ 
voL  u.  p.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(JEif^pdtnax  w^pyos,  Strab.  xviL  p.  836;  Ei^^pcirro 
irvpyos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Ztuppiunaly  Siadiasm,  p. 
452 :  K(ur-Safran,  Ru.),  a  fortress,  and  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Cartlbttginian  territory  and  the  dominimis  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast  By  this  and 
other  circumstances  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Kcur-Safrem,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  ruins  of  a  tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Delia  Gella,  p.  50;  Barth.  pp.  340, 369.)     [P.  &] 

EUPHRATENSIS.     [Commagbnie.] 

EUPHRATES  (6  EJi|>^Tijs,  Eil^pinjj),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristio  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  itsdvilisatioa  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name,  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
versally called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  "  The  great 
river"  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham {DetO.  i.  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  '*  the 
river."  (/«.  viii.  5;  Jer,  u.  18.)  The  word  which 
stiU  survives  in  the  modem  Frat  or  F6rdtj  bore  the 
signification  of  "fertility"  (Joseph.  Antiq,  L  1.  § 
3  ;  oomp.  Winer,  Reakoorierbuch^  ». «. ;  Rosen- 
roiiller,  Handbuch^  vol  L  pt  L  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  tiie  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Mons  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  fu*  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Pyxiratbb,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  Omiras.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kari-S&,  the  E.  Murdd-chm, 
which  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Aid  Tdgh,  a  moun- 
tain about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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The  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
pellation of  ShaUrei-'Arab, 

2.  Comparative  Geography. —  In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modem  reseurches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
n(Hie  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Chesney's  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  (Exped,  EuphraLt 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  ge<^gnphy  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptdemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, —  is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  lustoiy  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues,  —  and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (L  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  being  large,  deep^  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (L  194),  the  counterpwts  of  which,  the 
modem  Khfah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates;  and  several  modem 
travellen  have  borne  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophou's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  c.  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4  stadia.  {Anah,  L  4.  §  11.)  After 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  march  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  its 
afiinent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  firmn  Arabia.  Still  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrabs.  \Awjb,  i.  5. 
§  1.)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  fkr  as  Pylae,  being  fiUl  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  Uie  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
undulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  (Murdd-Chat)^  at  a  point 
whera  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (Anab. 
iv.  5.  §  2.)  Eoch  (^Zug  der  Zehn  Tamend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a  ford  could  be 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesn^  (voL  iL  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  could  take  place  till  they  reached  39^  10" 
N.  lat  Eoch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr 
Grote  (Ei$t  of  Greece^  vol.  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a  httle  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Tscharbahur  about  jai,  39^  3'.  . 
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The  third  period  of  history  which  throws  light 
upon  the  Euphrates  sjstem  is  the  Macedonian  Ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  b.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  Gyrus,  crossed  the  riTer  at 
the  Zei^ma  of  Thapsacus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  bridge  originally  constructed  for  the^trans* 
port  of  Alexander's  array.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iiL  8; 
Q.  Curt  iv.  9  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  xi.  17  ;  Einneir, 
Geog.  Mem.  p.  316).  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  Uie  passage  of  Jskender  Acbdr, 
and  there  is  the  additional  faict,  that,  tAnpted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Nicephorium  (^Rhakkak)  to  be  built.  In  pursuance 
of  his  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  caoy  out  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  the  Lower  Euj^rates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials;  and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  estuaiy  of  the  EujihrateB, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Susiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished  its  course  at  Diridotes  (Teredon),  a  port  which 
was  not  unknown,as  it  was  freqaented  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  fiwnkincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  was  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma< 
cedonian  navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Jnd.  xiL).  The  position  of  this  place  has 
been  fixed  at  JAd  Sandm.  a  gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pallacopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embonchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  ShaU  d 
^Arabj  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallacopas,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Chesney, 
Exped.  EuphraL  voL  ii.  p.  855;  Ainsworlh,  pp. 
186—195). 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleuddae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
minion, when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boundary-line 
between  Rome  and  the  Parthians.  The  gieat  high* 
way  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Perwa,  wUch 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  *'  road  of 
peace  "  Q*  Zeugma  Latinae  Pads  iter,"  Stat  Silv.  iii. 
2.  137),  though  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  ffisL  of  the 
RomoMU  under  the  Empire^  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
cuUos,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acd- 
dental  drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plut 
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LueuXL  24);  and  in  the  &tal  expedition  of  Gnanis 
seven  legions  and  4000  hone  took  the  passage  of 
Thapsacus.  (Plut  Cra$$.  20.)  Augustus  was  ocm- 
tented  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  booDdary  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  coo- 
quests  of  Trajan.  Undtf  Hadrian  the  Boman 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Tn^jan,  Severus,  Julian,  BeBsa- 
rius,  Chosroes,  and  Heraclius,  illustxate  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  many  points  in  the  geography 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  ocosidentioQ  dS. 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  vx^  of  the  present 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  obsimd,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foil«i  before  the  walls  of  *Akkii  of  bis 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian. 

3.  PAswM»/6^ao^n^.  — Strabo(xLp.527)and 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  tb«i  state  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  considerable  changes  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  oonfiguratian  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gnlfl 
Nor  is  this  the  only  drcnmstanoe  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfaotoiy  manner,  to  reconcile  the 
positions  of  the  ancients  wi^  modem  investigations, 
—as  changes  have  also  been  efiected  by  art  Tbi 
great  extent  of  the  pUin  of  Babylonia  is  eveiTwhere 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  .^nse  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  of 
friable  soil  and  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  i^aias, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  «esearches  may  throw  great  fight 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates:  till  tiben,  it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  andents  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  veiy 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  1^ 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, according  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  Shatt-d-'Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  bann  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  mote  than 
108,000  geographical  miles.  (Ainsworth,i2es«(irdlef, 
p.  109.)  The  andents  correctly  placed  the  sooroes 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  tiie  ele- 
vated plateau  of  rrdn.  At  Kebhan  M<idem  the 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  straggling  to  make  good  its 
original  coarse  towards  the  Mediterranean  ("Ni 
obetet  Tauras  in  nostra  maria  venturus,'*  Pomp.  Mela, 
iii.  §  5),  but  still  pressing  against  the  Tanrio 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  Malati^  (Melitene), 
till  it  finally  forces  a  passage  through  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a  moderate  elevation, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passages 
of  SumtStdt,  Hum  KMhyJ^itt  and  JETafiMn^  have  i 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeugmas  of  Samo» 
sata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacns,  respec- 
tively. In  the  line  of  the  riyer  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  oC  Mesjid  Sandabiyah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujahf  including  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.  Here  the  Euphrates  (^rapidus  Eu- 
phrates," Stat  Silv/u.  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
sions it  b  often  not  a  niile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  After  passing  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  XamZum  (oomp. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  firom  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Ktar- 
ntth;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  Shatt-el-^Arab,  discbarge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah,  Below  the 
Shait-el-'Ardb^  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  "  locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium 
fuit,**  D'Anville's  "ancien  lit  de  I'Euphrate;**  2. 
Flumen  Salsum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boobian  off 
the  month  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland;  3.  Promontorium  Ghaldone,  the 
great  headhmd  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat- 
el-Kvemaj  from  the  S.  opposite  Phekch*  island; 
and  4.  a  tract  along  a  sea  broken  into  gulfs,  "  vora- 
gini  similins  quam  mari,"  extending  for  50  M.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achana  (comp.  Forster,  HiaU 
Geog.  ofArabiay  voLii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usnally  at  its  greatest  height.  (Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  Exped.  Euphrat. ;  Ainsworth,  Researches; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde^  vols.  z.  zi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.)  [E.  B.J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Lambro,  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Ijogo  di  PttsianOj  and  Lago  d'AlseriOy  which  com- 
municate with  the  LambrOj  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iiL 
19.  s.  23;  Cluver.  Ttal  p.  410.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPCLIUM.    [Eupauum.] 

EUPORLA.  (Eimopia),  a  city  of  Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  dde  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis;  according  to  the  Tabular 
Itineraiy,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  ieny  across  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§  35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPYRIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
•     EUErPUS.    [Chalcis;  Euboea.] 
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EURCMUS  (EUfWfios :  Eth,  EifWfieis),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  one  Euromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a  Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.s,v.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xxxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromus 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus.    (^Asia  Mm.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURO'PA  (Ehptimiy  Herod,  et  alii ;  Ei^pd^eia, 
Ebpmria  (I),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  EbpvwcuoSy 
fern.  Eifpwirls.')  Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ;  to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  £u>  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.  From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uralian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kyn^ 
and  the  Punta  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.  Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60° 
20'  E.;  or,  respectively,  C.  St.  Vmcmiy  and  a  spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg.  The 
suriace  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles:  and  a  line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a  littie  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a  space  far  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  science  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  cosmographers 
singularly  coincide.  Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries  considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions  of  it.  Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  df  the  old  continent  as  merely 
forming  one  organic  whole,  separable  uideed  for 
politick  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  conmion  structural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  £uniliar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmographers  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consist^  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  Ist  century  b.  c,  main- 
tuned  Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world:  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  the  former  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  hb  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Asia.) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (//.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  N£. 
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corner  of  Africa  (Od,  iv.  351).  The  geography  of 
the  ancients,  like  their  physical  science,  was  founded 
less  upon  observation,  than  upon  fiincifal  cosmo- 
gonical  correspondences.  They  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  certain  sinoUar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  those  of  the  southern:  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  south;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  zones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  configu- 
ration of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi* 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterran^^  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe:  and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
r^ons  ^extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  motmtaius, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  oa  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  b«ik  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians ;  and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators:  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea- voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
docs  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
phjatcal  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a  division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
291),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus (/Vo^.  1 77)  alludes 
to  a  threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathcm.  Geograph,  ii.  2 ; 
Sail.  B,  Jug,  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
I  the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  *'the 
broad-browed"  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  their  names  trom  three  females  lespee^ 
tively — Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.  The  oonnectioii 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  is  (Mous:  Tjnan  and 
Sidooian  mariners  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Meditemncao,  and  among 
the  first  colonisers  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shores.  They  were  the  first  also  who 
passed  through  the  Colunms  of  Hercules,  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  entered  the 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.  And 
the  name  Europa  beauis  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  word  Or^  —  the  land  of  sunset.  (Bocbjurt, 
Phaleg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenicians 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  r^oos  westward 
of  the  A^ean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.  (2). 
Agathemerus  (^Geograph.  i.  1.  p.  3)  says  that  EunuL, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europa:  and  Heyd  {,Et^ 
mot  Vertuch,  p.  33)  derives  the  name  fiom  e^^ 
and  iatia^  a  Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he -says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Horn,  Hymn.  ^  c);  at  least,  it  is  lesa 
vague  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  and 
the  ishmds,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparenUy  from  the  former  two.  The  Homerid 
bard  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Thasus  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed 
line  of  the  Thradan  shore — an  extent  of  coast  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  of 
Pdoponnesns  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sog- 
gests,  is  the  Broad  Land  {thpvs  4^),  as  distinguiiibed 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelops. 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  was 
called  Europa,  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  original  de- 
signation still  lingered  on  the  spot  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  geilealogy  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  is  the  sister  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zeoa 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  oor 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epiroetheoe, 
Atlas,  &C.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries.  — These  have  varied  oonsideraUy 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  aheady  seen  thai 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulses  of  mankind — commerce  and  conquest  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmnch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenidans,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progwas  of 
discovery  by  a  reference  to  the  aoooonts  of  the 
earliest  cosmographers,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.     (Strab.  Proleg,  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  B.  a,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  generally  regarded  aff  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  cxsnptiaed 
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the  islands  df  the  Aegean  sea,  Peloponnesus,  Hellas, 
Thracia,  Thrinacria,  or  the  three-cornered  island 
Sicily,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  south 
of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Sinns  Scylaceos  and  the 
Sinos  Hipponiatis.  Near  the  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysinm, 
and  far  to  the  NE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  bj  the  river  Oceanns.  This  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  Aegean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hccataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a  very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  ojf  the  Rhine  and  the  Ister, 
and  the  S  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  Emit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  e<niterminous  with  an 
unexplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  r^on.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  —  by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  —  the 
Enxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestzygonians  had 
vanished  fiwn  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  coasts  of  the  Palus  Maeotb  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicus,  Heca- 
taeus,  &c.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  r^ons.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a  breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  r^on  of  frost  far  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  boun- 
dary of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a  sontheriy  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spberoidaL 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  c.  200,  and  Strobe,  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustus  after  b.  c.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Roman 
negotiatores,  who  next  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generattoa  had  passed,  venture  beyond  the 
Elbe  or  &e  Weser.     The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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in  B.  c.  12 — 9,  and  of  his  son  Germanicus  in  14 — 16 
A.  D.,  first  contributed  to  a  m<u%  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himselt 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Regie  Batavorum,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dada,  as  fsir  N.  apparently  as  Novogorod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmographers.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:'  yet  even  if  we 
po^essed  the  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  Uttle  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contnftiictory  reports  of  Roman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  empb*e 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  e£hced,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  far  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  A  d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  r^ons  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geu- 
graphical  purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  difierent  classes  of 
men  helpe4  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9th  century  A.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civilisation,  and  with  it 
a  more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  zeal  to  fresh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;   Alfred  the 
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Great  contributed  to  the  same  end  by  his  expedition 
into  tlie  Baltic  sea,  and  compiled  from  the  journals 
of  Other  a  succinct  aocoont  of  those  ooontries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pmssia.  In  the  13th 
oentuiy  that  region  was  annexed  to  Christendom  hj 
the  victories  of  the  knights  of  St  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discovery  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-cludns, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Roman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Bomans  were,  as  we 
have  remarked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  lUyricum  was  humbled  (b.  c. 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  establi^ed  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  167, 
and  Dlyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Maced(Hiian  empire,  Illyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  exjJored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  a  149  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
grodnally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ooasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
oonensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Roman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ooean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Thenceforward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collisiw  with  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  httle  or 
no  progress,  since  it  w|s  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a  century  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
hb  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Noricum,  Panno^ia,  Rhaetia,  and  Vin- 
dehcia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reducied  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustus,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  T^rol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modem  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dada 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  em{nre 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  themselves 
In  their  own  language  the  RommtL  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  across  the  modem 
Ketherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re- 
present the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ;  but  witfain 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  second  by  fiir- 
tified  camps,  and  flourishing  coknies,  and  above 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  competed  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capital. 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  neariy  unintermpted  war,  and  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a  people  who  preferred  aims  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachments  apoo 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  impoeiDg  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  of  securing  new  military 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Europe, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different  Of 
Ganl  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Empcnria  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gadee  and  Tartessus  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  whoUy  unacquainted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  their  own  frontiers — the  mountain-races 
who  from  Illyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Maoedoo.  At 
ita  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constitated 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  modem  continent 

The  boundaries  of  this  s^;ment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  the  re- 
gi(xi8  beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Even  Polybius(iii.  37,  xxxiv.  7, 8,  teq.y,  in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotus;  and 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Augustan  age 
conceived  the  German  Ooean  and  the  southern  corre 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  coDtioeot 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(iL  11.  §  33,  iv.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  earBest 
hinta  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  which,  however, 
those  geographers  regarded  as  groups  of  islands, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
contracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent It  was  originally  phu^d  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Caucasian  Phaeiis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cunmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  determined  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Aegean 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont,  says  Diooysins 
{Perieg,  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius,  indeed  (^.  Goik.  v.  6),  recura  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasb  was  the  proper  eastern  fimit 

The  dimensioasof  Europe  were, consequently,  mnofa 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Herodotus 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  fitr  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  feet  at  his  disposal,  repre- 
sents Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Afirka  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  alooe. 
Agathemerus (Creo^.  L  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  moce 
correct  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent  These  erroneous  computatians  indeed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  firom  the  exclusion  of  neariy 
the  whole  of  modem  Russia  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  calcuUtion.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  mors 
than  thrice  the  aze  of  Europe,  and  Asia  moce  than 
four  times  as  large. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  one  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  inas- 
much as  its  northem  and  eastem  portions  wen  un- 
explored.   SomemmoniBjJndeedfOfulaDdsNW.cif 
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the  fluSnIand  had  in  his  time  reached  the  civilised 
portions  of  the  world,  throogh  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Comwidl,  and  the 
Sdlly  islands.  Bat  these  enteq)rising  navigators, 
who  could  have  given  the  Greeks  so  much  information 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
loolly  gnarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
contribated  bat  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Panic  mannals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a  literatare.  and  that  thor  treatises  on 
agricultare  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrosted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  uoast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  126)  as  roXwrxnt'^o- 
r«<rT(£-n7,  or  the  most  variously  figured  of  the  earth's 
divisions.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  mountain-bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land, — Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Poly  bins  adds  a  fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
suppoeed  confi^ration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
coounent  among  the  ancient  ooemographers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a  subject  of  remark, 
since  he  would  pass  alternate  projections  of  hmd  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a  similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
not  only  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  Climate  and  Produds  of  Europe.— 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  afiected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.    The  vast  CoraBts  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Gennany  were,  until  nearly  the  9th  century  of  oar  era, 
unfelled  and  undnuned,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees.  Nor  was  the  southern  flank  of  these  moun* 
tains  unaffected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Ramans, 
even  in  their  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  amverted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdonen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  be  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legions  cf  Druins  and 
Germanicus  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac  Jim.  L  60,  iL  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Yet  the  horns  of  the 
moose -deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  feus 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  r^ons,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Ramans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a  temperaturo.  far  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  productions,  however,  f£ 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  tnosi  con- 
ducive to  theincrease,  the  health,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufierable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  —  with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics,  and  ivory;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  eiUier  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  com,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ;  nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  fevoured:  the  Jiorses  of  The^isaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  R.  R.  \,  2; 
ColnmelL  R,R.m.T\  Plin.  iiu  1,  seq. ;  Virg.  Gtorg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  iavoured  regions  its 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  —  the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruits  of  Greecej  and  the  beM^  and  strength 
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of  the  British  CdtB.  In  Europe,  also,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  fhiits  and  animals  of  other 
r^ons.  The  ahnond,  oleander,  the  cherry,  the 
acacia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  numeroos  genns  Pommn, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  &c;  while  the  fig, 
olive,  and  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mulberry,  had  been  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  t>hores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  also  many  famiUes  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  food  or  luxury  of  manj  not  a  few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts -which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Roman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces owed  the  vine,  a  finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
several  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  improved  by  intermixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties 
of  Numidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  econontists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV.  Population  of  Europe. — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  descriptiim 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  ^tensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present  Neither  are  onr  materials 
for  such  an  investigiition  either  abundant  or  satis- 
factory. Onr  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  mannere  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  r^ard  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre  historic 
races,  they  throw  a  mjrthological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  m  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a  god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  oomer 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alcme,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  &ble,  always,  it  is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
nMxlem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  was  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Euxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  soutliward  fi^m  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
'  >  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi- 
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nition,  may  be  disoemed:  (I).  The  Oe]t«  and  Cnn- 
merians,  who  entered  our  continent  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  En- 
rope,  and  permanently  settled  in  the  west*  (2). 
The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the  ancients  demnninaied 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  beside  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  Oder,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians. Thence,  without  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a  southerly  direction,  since 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  arrived 
at  diflerent  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (2) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  and 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middk-highknds  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  found  east 
(^  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetually 
undergoing  a  change  in  its  population  from  the  flux 
and  Influx  of  these  principal  elements ;  and  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  B.a  the  Roman 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Hercynian 
forest,  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Low 
Germans  arrayed  agauist  them  from  the  Hdvetian 
paffi  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigration.  ( 1 ).  The 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Sclavonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  the 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  in  the  nvidem 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a  Celto-Finnish  origin, 
and  consequently  a  derivation  of  the  Iberian  people 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Asia:  Uie 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hybrid  race 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Liby- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  fay  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  bronght 
in  by  the  Romans.  A  fifth  variety  was  occaaoned  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals,  Via- 
goths,  and  Suevi — in  the  5th  century  A.D.,  by  which 
movement  a  High  and  Low  German  element  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  in  the 
8th  ceniury  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  an 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Gredc  colonies — 
Saguntum  and  Emporium, — founded  by  Zacynthians 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  afiect  materially  the  popa> 
lation  of  Spain. 

V.  Languages  of  Europe.  —  Of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  \cm  than 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek; 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  and  both  alike,  in  general, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  fomgn- 
era  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  3f  interpret- 
ers, and  a  few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a  Greek 
(Com.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  10)  or  a  Roman  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont,  iv.,  £p.  13)  undergoing  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a  foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  btaug  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a  native  literature,  grmdoallj 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  GanJish 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  em* 
ployment  of  Latin :  and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  me^  of  their 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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(Tac  Amu  I  58,  ii.  10).  The  oonfasion,  or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  was  farther  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  soldiers 
or  slaves  finom  nearly  erery  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  for  these  aliens  to  fbr^o  their  own  yer- 
nacnlar  dialects  and  to  acquire  the  conmion  language 
of  thetr  masters,  than  to  communicate  with  eadi 
other  in  a  lingua  frcmca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a  common 
language  might  supo-sede  a  native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  histoiy.  (I). 
•  The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  the  Greek  tongue  in  aU  their 
^cities  of  dispersiop"  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Home,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  conmiunication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  Thb  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  ail  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A  few  broad  lines 
and  a  few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a  subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the 
European  races.  The  Sclavonian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Aretio  sea,  oxxxi- 
prising  the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  Illyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  (mward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  firom  Asia  —  the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  TheCelts 
were  more  effectually  displaced  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  Franks,  a  High  German  people,  in  Gaul ; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a  Low  German  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a  perpetual  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  :  in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons:  the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia  finom  the 
High  Germans ;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
establi&hed  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Rubi- 
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con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelasgian;  at 
least,  Pelasginns  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  point  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bori 
was  derived  firom  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellemc  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition ;  for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  —  i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  iL  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  firom  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too,— i.  e.  Pelasgians, — ^were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastem  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sdavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  ov^  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  fiir  as  Mount  Haemus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a  Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
chain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  tlie  Hellenio  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabel- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  afiected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  afiect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion—  whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketdi  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VI  Gtological  Features. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundariea 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two-thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the' 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
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ftmUiefl.  The  great  moantain-zoDe  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  three  or  five  soathem  peniiUQlas  of  £a- 
rope,  and  from  which  its  principal  northern  riven 
descend,  commences  with  the  promontory  of  Arta- 
brum  (C7.  Finisterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  points  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt  Haemns 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groaps  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  ronning  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  r^arded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zone, — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ri(i^es,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  elliptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Me^terranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  I^rian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferons  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  oocasimially 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pnnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  offsets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  hind  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  so  notohed  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  appear  Uke  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Serratus)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  ite  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Cevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
vennes extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Bliick  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  parallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  however,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  the  Sicilian 
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mountains,  are  really  continuatioos  of  the  Alps,  even 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  HeJhu 
as  fiu*  as  the  T.acanian  highlands  are  continuations 
of  Mount  Haemus.  The  Camic  or  more  properly 
the  Julian  Alps  connect,  under  the  18th  meridian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river-systera  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basins  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  restda- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid;  and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
the  Liris,  &c.  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  sudden 
overflow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sudden  subd- 
denoe.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a  oetworic  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  —  the  Po^ 
the  Athesis,  &C.,  —  furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a  natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains. 
The  whole  r^on  was  probably  at  one  period  a  vast 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  prqjectioDs 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gx»- 
dually  rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  scnl  fixxn 
those  mountains.  The  rivers  &  of  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  incanskler- 
able  in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  those 
which  dischai^e  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etruscum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sab- 
serve  the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigation. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  ^cily. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata;  while  zones  of  the  older 
Pleiocene  period,  filled  with  organic  remains,  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  zone  north  of  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  the  Sudetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  ttam  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
about  kt.  SI*'  or  52°  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  begin,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  differ  in  configuration  from  the  other  limbe 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  a  single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  phuns,  and  attaining 
at  certain  pdnte — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  the 
20th  meridian — a  considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  table-lands, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  mountain-systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  so  frequenUy  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haemus,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudma!  valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  paralld 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  torn  in  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permease.  Granite  forms 
the  bases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Eurc^; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystaUine  schist 
and  secondary  limestones.  Cah^ueous  rocks,  indeed, 
iigitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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oompose  prindpaHj  tLe  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
doQia,  and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  oocnr  generally  in  the  Greek  moon- 
tains.  The  intervening  valleys  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesos.  Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
moral  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape :  hot  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
soil.  The  rivers  of  Soothem  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fbrdable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  su£Sce  to 
show  that,  from  its  general  configuration,  the  NW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  dvilisation  and  the  physical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  ci 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast-line,  its  numerous  promontories  and  bays, 
act  ns,  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  family,  and,  by  preventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  A^Uc  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  ais  in  many  regions  ci  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea,  —  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  bnmches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  paths  <^  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — that  had 
attained  at  least  a  high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
CGtnmon  walL  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fbntal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  dvifise  life.  In  eveiy  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  nurse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  perfiBcted  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
dvil  freedom  it  was  the  bulhplace:  neither  of  the 
sist^  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  dvilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a  community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
18  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  elevated  tfa^  type  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  frxnn,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  Mth.  are  unchanged  through 
ahnost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  dvilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tages, wliidi  we  have  'Cnamented,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  jportion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  &ct  that  oiur  dvilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  rsce,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  fedefalism,  and  nego» 
tiation,  which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  European  policy;  (3)  to 
the  drcumstance  tiiat  the  Boman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a  general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  families  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  andent  dvilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, —  a  young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advandng,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions  of  the  globe  have  receded;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  sudi  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
beccnne,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (See  Bitter, 
Die  VorhaUe  Europaischer  Volkergeschichtenj  &c. 
1820;  Ukert,  Geoffraphie  der  Griechen  widE&merj 
Benndl,  Geographf/  of  Eerodotut,  2Dd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  New  CratyluSy  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
maiMM,  2nd  ed.;  Mrs.  Somerville,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy^  2  vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ersch  and  Grfiber's 
£ficyclopddie,  axi,  JSuropa.)  [W.B.D.] 

EURCPUS  (Ehponrds,  Strab.  vii.  p.  327),.  a  town 
of  Emathia  (PtoL  ill  13.  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Enropns  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  podtion  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Sitalces  and  the  Thradans.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  ktter  town  seems  from  Hierodes — who  names 
EuropQS  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Constdar  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containuig 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pfella) — to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  .Mmopia  only ;  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
andent  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.B.J.] 

EUBCPUS  (Evponr6s,  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  17,  viii. 
21.  §  11. ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  accorduig 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Sdeucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthians  Arsacia.  Colond  Rawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  VerAmtn^  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  andent  Rhages  (I.JL  Geogr, 
Soc.  X.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Chamx,  speakmg  of 
Dura,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  tiie  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  oon- 
founding  it  with  dther  the  Median  or  the  Syrian 
dty  of  this  name. 

EURO'TAS.     [Laconia.] 

EURYAMPUS  (Eftp^Tos),  a  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

EURT'MEDON  (Ei)pv/i^8a»y),  a  river  flowing  in 
a  due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  in  which  ktter  country  it  was  navigable;  but 
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its  entrance  is  now  closed  by  ban.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  below  Aspendos. 
(Respecting  the  fiunoos  battle  on  the  river  Eoiyme- 
don,  in  B.a  466,  see  Thnc  L  100;  Diod.  Sic.  zL 
61 ;  comp.  Xenoph.  HeU,  iv.  8 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Arrian,  Anab,  L  27 ;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
23;  Plin.  ▼.  26,  and  nomenms  other  pasnges.)  Its 
modem  name  is  CapriSu,  and  near  its  sources 
Sav-Su.  [L.&]     , 

EUBYME'NAE  (EOpw^wil,  ApolL  Rhod.,  Staph. 
B.«.v.;  *Epv/iMU,  Strab.:  Eth.  Lipvfi4ru>s),  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  upoo  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  between  Rhizns  and 
Myrae.  (Scylax,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Liv. 
xxxiz.  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a  fountain  at  Eorymenae  became  stones.  (Plin.zxjd. 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  Eorymenae 
to  be  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Thandiu  and  Karitta,  (Leake,  Northern  Ortece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

2.  A  town  of  Mdossis  in  Epims,  b  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latridy  Variddket,  or  Tervitnand,  (Diod.  ziz.  88 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  I  p.  253.) 

EURYTA'NES.  [Aftoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Eikri^ni),  a  town  not  far  fipom  the 
coast  of  Pontos,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisos. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  P.  Evx. ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Peating.  it  is  called  Etenet  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Ravennas,  Aesene  and  Ecene,  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Retearchety  &c  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTAEA  (Etfroia :  Eth,  EOtoic^j),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantiom,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  at  Barbitea, 
(Pans.  viu.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.  t,  v.;  Leake,  Morea^  voL  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (EMrnnl :  Eth,  EJtfqycubf  and 
Evdrj¥€is),  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  V.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  [L.  &] 

EUTRE'SIA,EUTRE'Sn.  [ABCADiA,p.l93,a.] 

EUTRE'SIS  (Etfr^tris:  Eth.  EOrfntclrtis),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethus  and 
^  Amphion  before  they  rulei^  over  Thebes.  (Hom.  IL 
ii.  502  ;  Eostath.  ad  he. ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea ;  but  Leake  oon« 
jectures  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  %€<nriStv  we  ought  to  read  6t(r^y,  since  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  ApoUo^  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylax,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
speaks  of  b  ktfiijif  E6t fniros  icol  ruxos  rmv  BoMrrwy, 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  AUH;  but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresia was  not  so  fiar  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece^  voL  iL  p.  521.) 

EUTRE'TUS.    [Eutresis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (IWktoj  E^leivos:  the 
Black  Sea\  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarroatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
lequire)  by  the  ancients  (Strab.  iL  p.  126)»  to  form 
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together  with  the  Mabotis,  part  of  the  ooounaii 
basin  of  the  great  **  Interior  Sea." 

1.  The  iViame.— The  Euxine  bore  in  eariier  ages 
the  epithet  of  Axemu^  or  **  inhospitable.*'  (Jlinrros 
"A^ei^of,  Scymn.  734 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  298  ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod,  ii.  550 ;  Pompi  Mela,  L  19.  §  6 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  vL  1.) 

**  Frigida  me  cohibent  Enxini  litton  Ponti, 
Dictus  ab  antiqms  Axenus  ille  fhit." 

(Ovid,  TritL  iv.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weather  so 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  can- 
nibalism of  its  Dortheni  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  vogue  when 
ita  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  navigatkn 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  exia^ 
ence  was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appeals  under 
both  nauMS  in  Pindar  (n^rros  "A^eiyos,  P^  ir. 
362 ;  Etf(«tyoy  JJikayos^  Nem,  if.  79.) 

Other  appellationa  are  niXayot  rh  Ilomic^ 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xiL  p.  547) ;  Mabs  EuzDruii 
(Pomp.  Mela,  il  1.  §  3 ;  Ovii,  TWrt.  iv.  la  97) ; 
Marb  Sabmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  PonL  iv.  3.  3d; 
VaL  Flac  viii.  207)  ;  PoiiTus  Taubicus  (Avian. 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  BUck  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  KarodengheZf  by  the  Greeks  Mamrethalaam^ 
and  by  the  Rusuans  Ctame-More, 

2.  Historical  Geography. — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  c^  the  Eusdne  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Ramsea-Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasia  (Herod.  iL  I03X  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhosftttable  Euxine^ 
which,  ck»thed  m  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  **  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.** 

"  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  miKiiwliry 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cau- 
casus by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  —  the 
ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybritea  to- 
wahla  the  Caucasus — and  the  mythns  of  Phiyxns 
and  Helle — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adveDtored." 
(Humboldt,  Coemoiy  voL  iL  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shcnies  of  the  Pn^ontia,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Pains  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Neariy  all  these  were  colonies 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marts  of  a  prosperous  trade.  Although 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  thej 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  uid  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  BUuJc  Sea  were  Hbkaclbia 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
MariandynL  In  Paphlagtmia  was  &kopk,  which 
established  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  tbe  other 
communities.  In  Pontus  was  Amnisus,  the  mother 
city  of  Trafbzus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  Phasis,  Diobourias,  and  Phahagoria  ; 
this  hut  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  ^ade, 
and  during  the  Maoedonian  period,  the  staple  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  across  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Panticapaeux,  in  the  Tamio 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  cC 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  con 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Tamaib,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Bo- 
rysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olfaia  in  par- 
ticnlar,  were  of  the  highest  importance  ftrtha  injani 
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trade,  which,  iBsning  from  thence  in  a  northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  very  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  sonth-weet  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

IsTRiA  was  near  the  sooth  emboachnre  of  the 
I>anabe;  Tom,  Caixatxs,  ODESsusand  Apol- 
i»NiA,  more  to  the  sonth.  (Gomp.  Heeren,  A/an,  o/ 
Anc  Eist  p.  162,  trans  ;  Grote,  HisL  of  Greece, 
vol.  ilL  p.  316,  vol  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traden 
beyond  the  Pains  Maeotk,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pastnre 
their  herds,-— and  through  a  chain  of  Scythian- 
Soolotic  tribes  of  the  A^ppaeans  and  Issedones, 
to  the  Arimaspae,  dwelling,  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  AUai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  placed  between 
the  53rd  and  65th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  fiunous  by  the  l^berian  gold- 
washings,  openecf  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sm  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  tiie  Netz 
district  {AhhandL  der  BerL  Akad.  1833,  pp.  181 
— 224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  iL  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tne«e  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  ^pi/ifuera,  and  not  d^p/u«rra,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  1 1 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a  fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Selencidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  tor 
the  Greeks  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empre,  a  most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypt  bong  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depdt  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
merdal  prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  Admeasurements. —  The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thradan  Bosporus  and  the 
Phasis  constituted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Hecat  Fr.  163  ;  Strab.  iL  p.  186 ;  Dionys. 
146;  PUn.iv.  12.) 

^  In  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  haa 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  was 
a  straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a  narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  phuses  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Boiysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criumetopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  Bnt  his  Maeotis  is  dis{»T>portionably 
krge.  (Rennell,  Compar.  Geog,  voL  iL  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.    [Carambis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  .Euxine,  according  to 
Bennell  (I  c),  measured  through  the  difierent  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  dreuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (},  c)  are  Varro  2,150 ; 
Mutianus  2,865  ;  Artemidorus  2,619.  Stiabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thradan  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a  straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  andents  oa 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a  ship's  way  than 'has  been 
believed.  The  Periphis  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  toTrebizond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  gmng  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Bennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  dties, 
promcmtories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  differs  but  littie  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  j|  larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Physical  Geography. — Polybius  (iv.39— 43) 
has  hazarded  a  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  oondusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upoo  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  fiow  into  it,  dther  directly  or  through  the 
Pains  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  then:  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  d^ould  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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ultimatelj  come  to  pass.  But  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  tocnmolation  is  from  the  nnmeroos 
streams  that  emp^  themselres  into  this  hasin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerral  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  caose — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  bnt  speedily,  wbat  has  been 
■aid  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thns  assumed,  bj 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerly  a  salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  (tHt^tn)  with  the 
Eoxine,  had  then  become  a  fresh^water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  Urge 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot;  and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (rmrla)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day's 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  fiimiliarly  called  by  them  ^r^^,  or  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  word  **  dorsum  "  was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xzvi.  8.  §  46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf- 
ficient, at  some  time  or  other,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  dbtance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main-  land. 

This  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lampeacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view;  indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Enxine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(t\ovf  wKripowr$ai)y  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up ;  and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  bis  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euxine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  stiraight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  coutun, 
or  rather  to  carry  ofl^  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatac 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  Uie  North  can  bring 
down  firom  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
(Joum,  Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  L  pp.  101 — 132;  Lyell, 
Princ.  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  Am  Cen- 
trales vol  ii.  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecat  p.  92,  Ed. 
Elausen),  cur  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xL 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pouiings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EVA.    [Ctnuwa.] 

EVAN.    [Mkssemia.] 

EVARCHUS  (Etiapxos)t  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  Kawxadoicfa), 
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formed  the  boundary  between  PaphlageoSa  and  Cap- 
padocia.  (Comp.  Plin.  vL  2 ;  Menippns,  p.  1 76,  foL 
ed.  Hofiinann.)  [L.  S.] 

EVAS.    [Laooioa.] 

EVEIJUS  {EUtiros,  less  frequently,  Zhj^  r 
FidMari  or  Fidharo),  origuially  called  LTOoaMAS 
{Avic6pfMs).  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  rising 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt  Oeta  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bomienses,  a  subdivisioQ  of  the  Aetotian  tribe 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)  Dicaearcfans 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Evenus  rises 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (iiu  16.  §  6)  more  correctly 
places  its  source  in  Callidromus,  which  is  a  port  of 
Oeta.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Evenus  does  not  fkm 
at  first  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Curetes,  which 
is  the  same  as  Pkuronia,  but  moan  to  the  £.  fay 
Chalds  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  pUdns  in  which  Old  Plenroo  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a  southeriy  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  promontmy  of  Antirrhium.  (Strab.  {^ 
451,  460  ;  comp.  Thuc.  iL  83  ;  MeL  iL  S ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)  Its  real  directioo  however  is  first 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west  It  receives 
numerous  t<UTents  from  the  mountains  throng 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  a  consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  rapidity,  and  difficult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  (**  Eveni  rapidae  undae," 
Ov.  MeL  ix.  104;  TJoTOfi^  woXA^  Kv/Mahforrm  «al 
6wkp  riis  6xBas  Qip6fuwow,  Philostr.  Juo.  Imag. 
16.)  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  oo 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  was 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  ofiered  violence  to  Dei- 
naeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  this  river.  (Soph. 
Track,  557.)  This  tale  b,  perhaps,  only  a  figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  iA  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  ^cL  L  pu 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  &ther  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisber; 
but  being  tmable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lyccmnas,  which  was  henoeforwanl  called 
after  him.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  8 ;  Ov.  /6w,  515 ;  Pn^ 
i.  2.  18.)  Its  modem  name  of  Fidharo  or  Fidhari 
is  derived  from  ^fSi,  the  Romaic  form  of  "O^ts,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  vestige  of 
'0^c7y,  the  ancient  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p. 
625 ;  comp.  p^  599.)  From  Evenus  is  formed  the 
adjective  Fvenmut,  Q*  Matres  Calydonides  Eve- 
ninae,"  Ov.  Met  viii.  527.) 

EX'E'NUS  (Etfi?ros),  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  in  a  southern  direction  from  Mount  Temnus 
into  the  Elaeus  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttium  with 
water.    (Strab.  xiu.  p.  614 ;  Plin.  v.  32.)     [L.  S.] 

EVORAS.    [Tatoetus.] 

EX,EXITANL     [HkxiJ. 

EXAMPAEUS  CE^M*»«w»,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81). 
a  district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Boiystlienes 
and  the  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  calkd 
the  "Sacred  Way"  (^Ipai  6^i,  some  read  1>p4a 
'O8o{).  The  Greek  is  probacy  not  a  translation  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pani  ^^em'sa"  water."  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  AU.  vol.  L  pp.  284.  505.)  Potocki 
iVojfoge da$u  les Steps lyAifK^Jikan  et  du  Camcatt, 
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Tol.  L  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper^  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Sintiya-woda^  which  falls  mto  Uie  Bog^ 
at  the  Tilkge  of  BogopoL  Ritter  (  VorhaUe,  p.  345) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  bj  Herodotus  (2.  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scjthia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  country  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  ressel  to  have  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deitj.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EXCISUM,  a  place  in  GaUia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnnm  {Agen) 
on  a  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagus  (Ar- 
gerUon).  The  distance  is  13  GiUlio  leagues,  from 
Aipnnum  to  Exdsum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D'Anville  (NoticSy  &c)  says  that  the  site 
of  Exdsnm  is  ViUe  Neuve,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Ezsdense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
Moisaae.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (Twiiov  TiBtp^  LXX).  [Bk- 
bbnice;  Aexjlna;  Elath.] 


F. 


FA'BARIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  Virgil  {Aen.  vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10),  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
(^Ep,  i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as  the  Farfarus  of  Ovid  {MeL  ziv.  330). 
This  last  is  imqnestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farfoy  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Corretej  and  about  35  miles  from  Home.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Far/a,  which 
was  founded  m  A.D.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(GcU,  Top.  of  Borne,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a  town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
'*  Fabienaes  in  Monte  Albano  "  (iil  5.  s.  9>  It  is  at 
least  a  plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  high 
up  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
fh>m  the  liJce  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit  (Gell,  Top.  ofRome^  p.  373  ;  Nibby,  Din- 
iami,  vol  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  (*a€partpla,  Strab.  v.  p.  237: 
Eth.  Fabratemus:  S.  Cfiovcumi  in  Carico),  a  dty  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Fmsino 
and  Aquinnm,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  with 
the  Trerus  or  Saceo.  (Strab.  1  c ;  Jtm.  AnL  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a  Volsdan  city,  but  in  b.  a 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viiL  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  B.a  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (Veil  Pat  L  15.)  From  this  dr- 
cumstance  probably  arose  the  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  **  F»- 
bratemi  novi  **  and  **  Fabratemi  veteres**  (Plin.  iiL  5. 
8.  9  ;  OrelL  Inter.  101,  102),  the  Utter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  tlie  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  difierent  sites.  It  is 
dear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  phuse  on  the  Via  Latins,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  FaivaUrra^  a 
village  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  bdow  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Sacco,  are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregellae  [Fregellar], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
Cyrano :  they  indicate  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  of  the  dty  walls  are  still 
extant,  as  well  aq  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  frag- 
mente  of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other  . 
andent  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  spot 
(Romanclli,  vol  iii.  p.  380 ;  Chanpy,  Maiton  d Ho- 
race, vol  iii.  p.  476  ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap, 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  b  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra ;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  CeccanOf  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  vaOey  of  the  Tb^ero,  renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  L  c) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a  town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antonj  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  ndghbouring  Sora,  where  a  good  house 
could  bf  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  (Juv.  ilL  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.  j 

FAESULAE  (♦ourowAoi,  PtoL,  App. ;  ♦o/<ro\a, 
Pol.;  Eth.  Faesuknus:  Fieeole),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant dty  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Arous,  about  3  miles  from  the  modem 
dty  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  dty,  and  Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a  chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a  place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  march  from  Glusium  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  entamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Araus,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretinm),  before  the  battle  of  Trasymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ;  Liv.  xxii.  3.)  FaesuhM  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  Uie  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  oi  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Arnus].  According  to 
Florus  (iii.  18.  §  11),  Faesuke  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(b.<;.  90 — 89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etraria  by  Sulla,  a  few  years  later.  It  b  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishment  ot  a 
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nmiMrons  military  colunj  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  m 
Cat.  uL  6.  §  14),  mnd,  near  20  years  after,  we  find 
these  colonists  of  Snlla,  a  fiuTtions  and  discontented 
body  of  men,  giving  tlie  chief  support  to  the  reroln- 
tionary  movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
aoooont  that  that  leader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
quarters of  his  military  preparations  under  ManHus, 
and  thither  be  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Rome  by  Cicero.  (SalL  Cat,  24,  27, 30, 32 ;  Ajppian, 
^.  C.  iil  3;  Cic  ;»ro  Murtn.  24,  in  CaL  ii.  6.  §  14.) 
Here  he  organised  a  force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinoed  to  maintain  hb  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonius,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Putoria.  (Sail.  Lc  56, 57.)  The  cnrions 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
tlM  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a  national  hero  (Maleepini,  Ittor.  FiormL 
cc  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fiUL  From  this  time  we  hear  little  mote  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(PHn.  iil  5.  s.  8,  viL  13.  s.  11 ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  un&vourable  to  iU  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Oothic  wars,  after  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a  Icmg 
siege.     (Procop.  B,  G.  ii.  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  mto  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Villani, 
&c),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  ha^  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  historians.  Fiesole 
is  now  a  mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedral 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  H 
these  walls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volaterrae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preserved  till  within  a  few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  cirouit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a  somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  sunmiit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Anius.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco^  formed  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortifiad  by 
successive  tiers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  'those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Roman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a  monument  of 
Etruscau  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol  L  pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  AnL  Pop.  liaL  vol.  L  p.  152;  Dennis, 
Etruriay  voL  iL  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  found  'on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  warrior  of  very  ancient 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  ear^ 
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Etruscan  art  It  is  figured  by  Micali  (pi  fi.  ilg.  Sy, 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  folty 
described  by  Dennis  (/.  c  pp.  1 1 9—130).     [E.H.B.] 

FALACRFNUM  (Pbalacrine,  Suet.),  a  vUlage 
and  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apenninea,  16  U.  P 
north  of  laterocrea.  (Itim.  AnL  p.  307 ;  Tab-Petit) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a  mere  village  ("vicns  roodiciis,**SQei. 
Ve$p.  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  given 
from  Anirodoeo^  at  a  spot  just  below  the  modern 
town  of  Cwiia  Reale^  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
chnidi  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages 
as  8,  Sihettro  in  Falaermo.  The  name  of  Fakt- 
crme  is  still  found  in  the  14th  centuir,  as  one  of  the 
vilUges  from  which  the  town  of  Civita  Reale  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Ouv.  p.  1 18 ;  D'AnviUe 
Analffte  Giogr.  de  VltaUe,  p.  167.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'RIO  {Eth.  Fakriensia  or 
Falerionensis:  Foi^erona),  a  town  of  Pioenum  on  tfat 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  mileB  fitxn 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  andent 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
FaUrienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mn-  ^ 
nicipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum :  and  the  * 
"  Falerionensb  ager**  is  noticed  among  the  ^  dvitates 
Piceni**  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a  con- 
sidenble  mimicipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  tiie  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines :  as  well  aa 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Temta,  about  a  mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
FaUtrona,  among  which  those  of  a  theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicucMiB.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  tiie  architectural  features 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservatian.  (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann,  delT  IntL  1839,  pp.  5—61.) 
From  one  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  here  we  leara 
that  the  territoiy  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Firmum,  and  that  it  had  received  a  cdony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus.  (OrelL  In$er,  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  forum,  capitolium,  &c.  (De  MiniciB, 
/.  e.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  the  citisens 
appeare  to  have  been  "  Falerienses  ex  Pieeno*  but 
another  inscription  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fa]e> 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  Fallerone.  [E,H.B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a  p(^  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Dva,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontoiy  of  Popn- 
lonium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (/Tm.  L  37 1 — 380^  under  the  name 
of  Faleria :  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Faleaia^  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Partus  Falesiae,  or 
Porio  Fciet^  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  render 
it  useless.  (Tai^gioni-Tozzetti,  ViaggineUa  Totoama, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutilius,  was  converted  into  a  fishpond.   [E.H.B.] 

FALE'RII  (*a\4puH,  Strab.;  *a\4pum,  Dionys., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. :  Eth,  *a\laKos,  Faliscus :  Sta,  Maria 
di  FaUer%)y  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  conntxy,  a  few  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Soracte.  It  ap- 
peare  in  hbtorical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  collision  with  the  Roman  power,!  as  a  purely 
lOOglc 
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Etruscan  city;  and  there  is  eren  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[Etburia,  p.  864.]  Bnt  there  is  mnch  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin;  manj  ancient  writers  con- 
curring in  representing  the  population  as  one  different 
finom  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A  tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysius  and  Cato,  ascribed  to  them  an 
Aigive  or  Pelasgic  origin;  and  the  former  auth<Mr 
expressly  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  traces  of  this  descent,  and  especially  that  the 
w<NrBhip  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  pmnts  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  bmous  Argive  Juna  (Dionys. 
L  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin.  iiL  5  s.  8;  Steph.  B.  «.v. 
^oXiVkot.)  The  poets  and  mythographers  went -a 
step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  fonndatiou  of 
Falerii  to  a  certain  Halesus  or  Haliscus,  a  son  of 
Agamemnon,  whose  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
liscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Falerii  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  vii.  695;  Ovid,  Feut,  iv. 
73,  Amor.  iiL  13, 31 ;  Solm.  2.  §  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerium  and  Faliscum)  as,  according  to 
some  authors,  a  peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a  language  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Komanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  property  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  its  Peksgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a  Pelade  dialect.  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worsliipped,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quirids,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  spear.  (Tertull.  ApoL  24 ; 
Gruter,  Inscr,  p.  308. 1.)  The  four-faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Quadrifrons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Borne  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viL  607.),  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  Sabine  connection:  there  is,  at  least,  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a  purely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  b.  c. 
437,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veientes  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cornelias 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veil  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
si^e  of  Veii  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a  general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failmg  in 
thb,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
siege,  they  fouiai  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Camillns. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  Uie  Roman  general  b  well  known :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  but  the  war 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  a  "deditio"  or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  v.  8, 13, 19;  Plat  CamiH  9, 10; 
IMonys.  Fr.  Maij  xiil  1, 2  ;    Diod.  xiv.  96;  Flor.  I 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  Faliscans  contanued  oo 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  b.  c  356,  when  they 
joined  then:  arms  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  then:  friendly  rebtiocs 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  years  fhun  this  time.  But  in  b.  c.  298  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  constil  Carvilins,  and  though 
they  obtained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  for  a  year, 
this  appears  to  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
viL  16,  17,  x.46,  47;  Diod.xvL  31 ;  Frontm.  5fr«UL 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  b.  a  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
smgle-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief :  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  dty,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  city,  which  was  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a  new  one  on  a  site  easy  ot  access. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xix.;  PoL  L  65;  Zonar.  viiL  18;  Oros. 
iv.  11;  Eutrop.  iL  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonarss,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Maria  dk  FcUleri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  anoient  Etruscan  (nty,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhei'e.  The  few  subee- 
quent  notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii;  and  it  was  hcore  that  a  colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  **  Colonia  Junonia  Falls  corum,"  or  "  Colonia 
i^alisca."  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8  ;  jUb.  Cohn.  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  phu»  of  importance; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  cognonDcn  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (^Orid,  Amor.  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  still  notices  '*  Faleros  "  (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  cutainly  meant)  as  situated  5  miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  1 1th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  poptdation  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a  fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  CatteUana.  (Nibby,  IHntomi 
di  Romoj  roL  iL  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4  miles  distant  from 
CivUa  CattelUmaj  and  5  from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruimtd  church,  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  FailerL  But  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  remains ;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufiicient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  exbting  remains  at  Faileri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.  Bnt^~all  accouata 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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agree  in  desoriUng  the  Falerii  besieged  bj  Camillas, 
•s  well  as  the  city  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  a 
241,  as  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  a  character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  F^leri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  (MM  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
jnst  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  («d«^o8or,  Zonar.  2.  c).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civtia  Ca$tel- 
lana;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  donbt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Claver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  pUK» 
as  the  representatiTe  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
letii.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls;  but  these  are 
ot  a  more  ancient  style  of  construction  than  those  of 
Fallerij  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  DkUomi  di  Roma^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15 — 30;  and  Dennis,  EtruriOf  vol.  L  pp.  lU 
— 147.)  Qell  and  Mfiller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Falleriy  were  thus  led  to  regard  Citnta  CasteUcma 
as  the  site  of  Fescennium,  a  town  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top,  of  Romty  pp.  235~- 
240;  Mmier,  ir^rutf ibsr,  vol.  L  p.  110.) 

The  site  df  Cioita  Ctutellanay  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
affords  space  for  a  dty  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Boman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  1 1 ;  Eutrop.  IL 
28.)  The  existing  walls  uf  Boman  Falerii  enclose 
a  much  smaller  space,  being  only  aWt  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a  city  of  the  first  chiss.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  (me  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant '  of  Boman  fortification  :  they  are  flanked  at^ 
short  intervab  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  thecoselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  dififerent  from  any  of 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fiBrtOe.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  '^  pomi- 
feri  Falisd,"  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  *'  ventres  Falisci,"  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Varr.  L.L.r,  111 ;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  ttiat  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a  sepa^ 
rate  people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fescennium  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  2 1 ) ;  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  226)  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  "  Falerii  and  Fafiscom  "  as  two 
separate  towns;  and  both  SoUnus  and  Stephamu  of 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  diatinctkn. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  authorities;  and  the  Fa- 
liscum  of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a  m»uke  fer 
Fesoennium)  may  probably  be  the  same  place  whidi 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  ^  A^uum  Fa* 
liscum**  {AlKOvft^takUrieoy),  and  describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Borne  and 
OcriculL  No  other  author  mentuns  a  town  of  this 
name,  but  the  "  Aeqni  Falisci  **  are  mentkoed  both 
by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicns.  (Virg.  Aau  viL  695; 
^  Itid.  viH.  491.)  Ancient  commentators  apfiear 
to  have  understood  the  qnthet  of  Aeqtd  as  a  moral 
one,  signifying  **  just "  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  a);  while 
Kie^uhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  national  ooonectioo 
with  the  Aequians  (voL  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  dotibt  that  in  reality  it  refiarred  to  the  physicai 
position  of  the  people,  arid  was  equivalent  merely  to 
'*  Faliscans  of  the  Plain."  It  seems,  howevor,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  MQller  has  done 
(^Etrusher,  vol.  L  p.  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii  It  is  &r  uore  probable  th^t 
the  plam  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  aod 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
places  his  **  Aequmn  Fahscum "  oo  the  FbadniaD 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  large  Tillage 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Borne,  within  the  Faliscan  territofy,  but  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  more  ancient  and  later  fVdeiii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  thst 
high  road.  Unfbrttmately  the  passage  of  Strabo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendatitms  pro- 
posed are  alt()gether  satasfactoiy.  (See  Kramer,  ad 
loc) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatists  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  f4Ct  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  tbern 
being  FAAEIXIN,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.     [Eus.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

FALEBNUS  AGEB,  a  district  or  territory  in  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Mss- 
sican  hills  to  the  N.  bank  ci  the  Yultumua.  It  ms 
celebrated  for  its  fertihty,  and  particokriy  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  the  Boman 
writere,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassiiig  all  othos 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  20.  10,  ii  3.  8,  &e.; 
Virg.  (?.  iL  94;  Sil.  Ital.  viL  162—165 ;  Projort.  ir. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234.  243; 
Athen.  L  pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  (inestion  derived  its  name  originally  from  a  town 
of  me  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  such  ocean 
in  lustoiy :  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Capua 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  who,  alter  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  b.  a  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vultunras  to 
the  Boman  domains,  and  shortly  after  divided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  tuL 
1 1, 12.)  In  B.  &  295  a  colony  was  fbunded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Fakmian  district 
(Uv.  X.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  Imow  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  this  &voured  tract  belonged  for 
municipal  purposes.  In  b.  o.  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
MaharbaL    (Liv.  xxii.  13.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
"  Falemus  ager  "  which  was  thus  ravaged  extended 
as  fiur  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sinuessa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  {Ih. 
15)  be  speaks  of  the  Fajemns  ager  as  separated 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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from  the  *'  Campanus  ager  "  by  the  Vulturnns.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  fall 
extent  giren  tc  it  abo^e.  Plinj,  on  the  contrarj, 
appears  to  ap|dy  the  name  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense:  he  describes  the  "  ager  Falemos "  ss  lying 
**  on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pods 
Campanus  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  "  (xir.  6. 
8.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Ap^  and  the  Vultumus.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fiBrtile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultiyation:  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Faustianum,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
BO  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiy.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Falemus  ager  was  the  "  Statanus 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  StrabO) 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attahied  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  Ic; 
Strab.  V.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown:  but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (L  c)  a  village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6  miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  *'  Caeditiae  Tabemae  "  on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  MtiUer). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Cartnola  notices  the  '*  coloni  Caedidanei  ** 
together  with  the  SlnoesanL  (Mominsen,  /.  R,  N, 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCL     [Falerh.] 

FANUM  FOBTUNAE  (♦ayor  ♦oprourw,  Ptol.; 
rh  'Upfty  rris  Tlixv^t  Strab. :  Eth,  Fanestris :  Fano)^ 
a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metauras, 
between  Pisaurum  {Pesaro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
(^SimgagUa).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus  from  Forum 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picennm  to  Ariminum. 
(Jtm,  Ant,  pp.  100,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  fit»n 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune:  but  of  this  we  have 
DO  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
mubt,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a  considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flarainian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  b.  a  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  L  11.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  head- 
quarters for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apemiines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac  HimL  iii.  50.)  Theee  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  learn  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  fionrishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  ^  Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,"  or  **  Colonia  Julia  Fanum  For- 
tnnae "  as  well  as  by  Mela  and  Phny.    (Plin.  iii. 
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J  14.  8.  19  ;   Mel.  ii.  4.  §  5 :   Lib.  Colon,  p.  256 ; 
I  Orell.  Inscr.  83.  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  basilica, 
of  which  Vitruvius,  as  we  leam  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitrav.  v.  1.  §  6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Class.  ToWj  vol.  i.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  hucr. 
602). '  Glaudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanum,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  h'ke  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  m  VL 
Cons,  Hon.  500  ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  L  5).  But  the  city  sufiered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Prooop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a  station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  {Temi)  and  Spoletium 
(Spoleto).  {Jlin.  Eier.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  SommOj  at 
the  highest  pomt  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.l 

FANUM  MARTIS,  m  Gallia  Transalpina.  1. 
Menti(»)ed  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Hamau 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  hi  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammars  near  Valenciennes^ 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  tlie 
praefectus  of  the  Laeti  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a  large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  di^overed  at 
Fammars. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a  Fanum  Martis  on  the 
road  from  Alauna  to  Condate  Redonum  {Bennesy, 
between  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  Fauum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martin^  which  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  place  called 
Tame  ;  and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  Le  Faouet  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain,  perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D'Anville  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonino  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ;  but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanie.  [G.  L.l 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Reims)  to  Divodumm  {Metz)^  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortoram.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D'Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
m  the  Table,  which  pUces  it  19  from  Reims,  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  trae  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanum  is  supposed  to  be  Ckeppe, 
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on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  AttUa.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Diokhtia.] 
FANUM  VENERIS.  [Pobtos  Vknbris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a  place  in  Etroria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etroscans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  deputies  &(»n  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (lir.  ir.  23,  61, 
V.  17,  vL2.)  It  is  evident,  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  arigina%  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
purely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a  town  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tali  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence :  hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjecturaL  The  opi- 
nion most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo :  others  have  fixed  it  at  Castel  dAsto,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiascone,  9  miles  finom  BoUmcL^  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Vdtumnae  with  Volsimi,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol  L  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.ILB.1 

FARFARUS.  [Fabaris.] 
FAUSTINO'POLIS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aurehus,  who  died  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a  colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 
(Jul.  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  Philoi.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  pkce  to  Cappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Ant(mine  and  JemsalMn 
Itineraries.  The  exact  positicm  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(*oow€KTTa,  Ptol. ;  ♦o/Sfrrlo,  Steph. 
B. :  £th.  Faventinus :  F<iema),  a  dty  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
friHu  'Forum  Comelil  (Imold),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Livii  {Forlt).  (Plin.  iiL  15. 
8.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  46  ;  Itm. 
AnL  pp.  126,  287.)  It  b  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Garbo  and  Norbanns  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  b.  a 
82.  (Appian,  fi.  C.  i.  91 ;  Veil.  Pat  it  28  ;  Liv. 
Fpit,  IxxxviiL)  With  this  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  Roman  empir^  a  municipal  town  of  6ome 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ;  Spartian.  Hadr,  7  j  Cajat  Ver.  1 ;  Procop. 
B.  Cr.  iii.  3;  Itin.  Hier,  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  i2.  i2.  L  2.  §  7 ; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  Silius  Italicns,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  mann£Eu:tures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xix.  1.  8.  2.)    We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a  cross  road  led  from  hence  across  the  Apennines 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Anns,  a 
dbtance  of  70  miles.  {Itm.  Ant  p.  283.)  The 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  but  the  road 
must  evidentiy  have  ascended  the  vallej  of  the 
Lamone  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Famta.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
near  Agatha  (^Agde),  b  mentioned  by  Avienos  after 
Mods  Sstius  [Blascoh]  :  — 

"  Fecyi  jngum 
Radice  fusa  in  usque  Taurum  pertinet" 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  E'tnng  de  Tau,  on  one  side 
of  which  there  b  a  range  of  hilb  called  **  Itm  Pit 
Fegmir    (Ukert,  GaUim,  p.  1 19.)         [G.  L.] 

FELSINA.     [BoKOKiA.] 

FELTRIA  (i^eftre),  a  town  of  Vcnetia,  bat  on  the 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  and  included  within  that  province 
according  to  the  later  dbtribution  of  Italy.  It  b 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river  Piave  (Pbvb). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mDnicipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  **  Feltrini* 
fi)r  the  "Fertini"  who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  "  Rhaetica  oppida  "  which  were  comjoised 
withm  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  &  23; 
OrelL  Jnscr.  993,  3084;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)  The  Itine- 
raries give  a  cross  road  from  Opitergium  (Odlereo) 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  ValSuganalu 
Tridentum  {Trent).  {Itin.  Ant  p.  28a)  LE.H.R] 

FENNI,  a  popuUtion  of  the  north  and  nortb- 
eastem  parta  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  by  Tadtu 
{Gemtanioy  46),  as  one  difierent  from  and  oontnsted 
to  those  of  Gtmumia,  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is  ^Iivm. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modem  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  vice  ver$&\  b  considerBd  under 
the  articles  Sitones,  Sctthia,  and  Sabxatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  beliHigs 
to  the  same  language  with  the  word  j£sUfi=£ast- 
Tnen  {q.  v.),  viz.  the  German;  and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Finn  b  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  is  the  term  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  Thb  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  information  of 
the  classical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  L] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERE'NTIUM  (♦«p«rruw. 
Strab.  V.  p.  226 ;  ♦cpcvrto,  Ptol.  iii.  1 .  §  50 :  Ferento), 
a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Clminbn 
range,  about  5  niiles  dbtant  firom  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modem  city  of  Viterbo.  It 
b  not  mentioned  in  hbtory  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a  mere  dependency  of  Volsinii :  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  to?ms  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  but  we  learo  from  other  authcnities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
hb  time  a  flourbhing  municipal  town:  Vitnnius 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  thb  mat&ial  whidi  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  §4).  In  commoa 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  it  had  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  b  termed, 
both  bv  Vitruvius  and  Tacitus,  a  munidpium.  {Lib. 
Colon' ^,  216  J  Vitruv.  I (H  Tac  Sift  u.  5a)  It 
iigitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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derived  some  distinctibn  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  Etruscan  family  (Suet  0th,  I;  Tac  L  a); 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortone,  i.  e.  probably  of 
the  Ktrosoan  goddess  Nnrsia  or  Nortia  (Tac  Ann, 
XT.  53).  All  these  circumstance  point  to  it  .as 
a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  "ci vitas  splen- 
didissima  Ferentinensium "  (Orell.  Inscr.  3507): 
it  appears  to  have  survived  the  fidl  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  VUerbOf  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alherti,  DucHzione  d'ltaUay  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  FermUo:  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  a  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  soeno,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable :  it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rests  a  mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
fiat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  fafade  itsell 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Elmscan  work;  but  the 
Cav.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Armaii  ddF 
InsL  1837,  pp.62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etruria^  voLL 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
Ferento. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written :  the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinnm:  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(ffptmla);  and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitrovius, 
'^municipium  Ferentis,"  is  in  favour  of  the  form 
Ferentium :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Hemican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
nensis  firom  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Coloniamm 
also  has  **  Cdonia  Ferentinensis  **  for  the  Etruscan 
colony.  [E.H.B.] 

FEBENTI'NUM  (ftf>4impov :  EUl  Ferentinjte, 
Itis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  SU.  ItaL  viii. 
393;  Jul  Obseq.  §  87:  FererUisto),  a, city  of  the 
Hemicans;  but  inoludeil,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dib- 
tant  8  miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Goropitum  Anagninum),  and  7  from 
the  hitter  town.  (Strab.  y.  p.  237 ;  Jim,  AnL  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Volsoan  dty;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  B.  c.  413;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hemicans.  (Liv.  iv.  61.)  We  snbae- 
quently  find  the  Volscians  compUining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a  Hemican  dty,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hemic!,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  dties  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  firom  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  dtizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  dvitas  is  uncertain : 
in  B.  a  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  an  insorip- 
tion  still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  b.  c,  records  their  possession  of  thdr 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Roman  munidpia.  (Zumpt,  C<nnme$U,  Epigr,  p. 
77.)  It  is  th^fbre  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tam  the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  oontzaiy  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Mrmidpium  given  to  them  by  Gellius  in  dting  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  relates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Fercoitinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  ndghbouring  towns,  re- 
cdved  a  colony  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  therot>elves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
"  Ferentinates  Novani'*  (OrelL  Inscr.  1011).  In 
B.  c.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  ii  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a  quiet  and  remote  coimtry  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  L  17.  8 ;  SchoL  Craq.  ad  loc^ 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
inunediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  close  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentino 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
p(»tiofis  d  the  andent  walls,  constructed  jn  the  Cy- 
dopean  style,  of  large  irregubir  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  limestone,  but  less  massive  an>i  btriking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Seffni.  They  are  also  in  many  pbces 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masoruy ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frottnone,  has 
the  walls  compoeung  its  sides  of  Cydopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  b  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A  kind  of  dtadel  on 
the  highest  porot  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substractions  which  pre- 
sent a  marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  stracture, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  a  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst  Arch.  toL  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  Ckui.  Mu- 
aeuTtij  vol  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  FerentinOfaa  wdl 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  certain  A.  Qninctilins  Prisons  to  his  fellow 
dtizenS)  b  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  fiudng  the  line  of  the  VU  Latina  towards 
FrosmoMy  and  forms  a  picturesque  and  striking 
object.    The  inscription  (which  b  giren  by  West- 
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phal)  records  the  names  of  three  ianna  or  fundi  in 
the  territory  of  Ferentinnm,  two  of  which,  called 
Bojanum  and  Ceponiannm,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Roana  and  CipoUam,  (Westphal,  Ro- 
mUche  Kampagne,  p.  85 ;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  al- 
cune  Cittd  del  Laxio,  pp.  4—18.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NAE  LUCUS,  a  sacred  groTe  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  deity  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Tumus  Herdonius  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarquinios  Superbus  (L  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  (iL  38,  vii.  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cincius  (op. 
Fest  i.  V.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assembUes 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  b.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  **  ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,**  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  **ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae** 
and  **  ad  caput  Ferentinum.^  From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a  sacred 
grove,  and  a  fbimtain  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
Uie  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(^€p€rrufov,  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Hemican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Cincius,  who  phices  it  "  sub  monte  AI- 
bano;"  but  even  without  this  tesUmony  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  i/ortno,  where  tiiere  is  a  co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marrana  del 
Pantano,  The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  CotonnOy  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect  ((3<U1,  Top,  of  Rome^  pp.  90 
—92 ;  Nibby,  Diwtomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.)  [K  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  (♦cpA^Tj,  Diod.: 
Eth.  Forentauus),  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Venusia.  The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forentum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliny;  but  the  first  form  b  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus.  It  is  still  called  Forenxa;  but  fnnn  the 
expressions  of  Horace  ("  arvum  pingue  humilis  Fe- 
renti,*'  Carm,  iiu  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  fiuniliar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a  valley,  while  the 
uiudem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentum  may  be  found  in  a  small  plain 
2  miles  nearer  Venosa,  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a  strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  ci 
the  few  pUces  in  Apulia  which  offered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  b  **  Frentani,''  not  **  Forentani;"  Diod.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  1 1. 
s.  16)  am<mg  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FEBESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  from  Atnacm  (that  is,  Atoatnca,  or  Tom" 
gem)  to  Noviomagoa  (JVjrme^en),  and  16  Galfie 
leagues  from  Tongem,  The  next  place  to  Feresne 
on  the  road  is  Catualium  [Catualium],  and  after 
Catualium  comes  Blariacum  [BulriacumJ.  Fe- 
resne may  be  a  corrupted  name.  The  site  is  vn- 
ceitain.  [G.  L.3 

FERCNLA  or  LUCUS  FEROIOAE  i^^pco^ 
Strab. ;  Aoukos  ^pou^ios,  Ptd.).  1.  A  town  of 
Southern  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  Moont  Soracte^  within 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a  celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  it  Strabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a  iovm  of  the  namc^ 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226);  other  writers 
speaking  of  *'  Lucus  Feroniae  **  and  **  Feroiuae  fi^ 
num":  but  it  is  natural  that  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a  site  of  bo  mucfa 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  bj  a  gnat 
concourbe  of  persons.  Feronia  appears  to  have  been 
a  Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L.  L,  v.  74),  and  hence  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  in  the  Etruscan  territoiy,  and  dependent  npon 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  L  30,  xxviL 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivab  occura 
as  early  at  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  nmnbers  of 
people,  not  quAj  for  religions  objects,  bat  as  a  kind 
of  fiur  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  custom  wluch 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetings. 
(Liv.  L  30 ;  Dionys.  iiL  32.)  Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  coarse  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
gression from  his  march  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  in  B.a  211,  for  the  purpose  of  plondeiing 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a  large  sum :  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  rode  or 
uncoined  brass,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  Sil.  ItaL  xiiL  83 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  occur 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxvii.  4,  xxxiii  26):  bat  Strabo 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pas»- 
ing  unharmed  through  a  fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders (Strab.  Y.  p.  226).  This  superstition  b  asoribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt  Soracte  (Plin.  viL  2 ;  Virg.  Aen.^.  785— 
790):  it  was  probably  transferred  from  thence  to  thd 
more  celebrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot  [Soracte.] 

The  general  position  <^  the  Lucus  Feroniae  b  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  **  in  agro 
Capenate,"  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Soracte.  A  fbun- 
tain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S,  Oresie,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  b  still  called  FeUmieaj 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  coimected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  b  every  probabili^  that  thb  was 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  godden. 
The  village  of  S,  Oreste^  whidi  stands  on  the  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off*  shoot  of  Soracte),  and  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  b  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  DrntonUj  jqL  m. 
p.  108;  Dennb,  Ftrurioy  voL  i.  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Lucus  Feronbe  among  the  cok>- 
nies  of  the  interior  of  Etruria:  and  from  the  order  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  celebrated  b- 
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calitj  of  the  name  in  Sonthem  EtruruL  But  it  is 
singdar  that  Ptolemj,  who  also  notices  a  Lnoos 
Feroniae,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a  colonia, 
places  it  in  the  NW.  extremity  of  Etmria,  between 
the  Arnos  and  the  Macra.  (PtoL  iii.  ] .  §  47 ;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  8. 8.)  No  other  notice  occors  of  any  soch  pkM» 
in  this  part  of  Etniria;  and  the  Liber  Odonianun, 
though  nnosoally  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tuscla,  mentions  no  such  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  **  Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferooensis " 
(OrelL  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etrus- 
can town:  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  btve  existed  a  second 
colony  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A  place  near  Tarradna,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existed  also  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a  fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
("  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,"  Aen,  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxur  (Tarradna),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  fimn  whence  they  had  a  long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  .5. 23.)  Diony- 
sius  rektes  (iL  49)  a  legend  of  the  temple  having 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabinee;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  &ct  of  Feronia  being 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  from  Servius  that  there 
was  a  stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped bj  freed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viii.  664;  Liv.  xxii.  1.)  ViMus  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a  laJoe  of  Feronia :  whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
"  Lacus  "  for  "  Lucus,"  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23;  Oberlin,  aJ  2oc.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  dearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  TerracinOy  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  oat  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
bound  t]be  Pontine  Blarshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visible.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Rome,  by  the  line  of  the  AppianWay.  (Chaupy, 
McMon  (THorace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)  [£.  H.  B.] 
FERRATUA  PROM.  [Dianium.] 
FERRA'TUS  M.  (Jebd  Jurjurd),  a  mountain, 
chain  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubnsuptns.  (Aimnian.  Marc 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (♦eunc^mK,  Dionys.:  Eth,  Fe- 
scenninns),  an  andent  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
telb  us  that  the  Fahsd  had  two  dties,  Falerii  and 
Fescenninm;  and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliscnm"  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a  town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  vrat 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  th^ 
*'  Fescenninae  ades "  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Tnmus  to  the  war  against  A^ne^ 
(^Aen.  vii.  695);  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen* 
mom  occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a  dependency  of  FiUerii,  and  followed 
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the  foiiimes  of  that  dty,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  munidpal  town  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  podtion  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii  Hence  the  determinatioi: 
of  its  dte  has  been  involved  in  the  confhdon  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Cell  and  Mttller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  CwUa  CoitdUma,  It  may,  however,  be 
r^aided  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  andent  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [FALERn] ;  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  folkmed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  pUM»  it  at  GaUaej  a  village  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  CivUa  CattelkmOf  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  dte,  a  short  distance  from  BorgheUo  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  Corohiano^  where  - 
there  are  unquestionable  renuuns  of  an  Etruscan  dty  - 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c  bdng  still  vidble),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6  miles 
from  CwUa  duteUamOj  and  indicate  the  dte  of  a 
dty  of  oondderable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a  ruined  church,  named  S.  SUvestro.  (Den- 
nis, Etruria,  vol  i.  pp.  152—162;  Cluver,  ItaL 
p.  551 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomif  vd.  il  p.  28.) 

It  is  singnhir  that  a  place  wluch  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fesoennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a  particular  branch 
of  literature,  —  the  "  Fescennini  versus,"  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rude  dimmatio 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exdnsivdy,  for  verses  sung 
at  nupUal  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  of 
language  was  permitted,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  viL  2;  Hor.  Ep, 
il  1.  145;  Catull.  Ixi.  127;  Chiudian,  Fescennina, 
xi. — ^xiv. ;  Senec.  Med.  113.)  The  odIj  authors 
who  exprnaly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servius  {ad  Aen,  viL  695)  and  Festus  (v. 
Fescennini,  p.  85);  and  the  former,  strangdy  enough, 
calls  it  a  town  oJfCampania,  probably  by  a  confunon 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [Atella]  : 
but  the  name  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  in  fovour  of 
thdr  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a  local 
epithet  to  a  class  of  compodtions  which  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  spontaneous  efi^ons  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  *^fabulae  AteUanae,"  which  could 
hiurdly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  dty  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvioos  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Bembardy  have 
done),  merdy  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  MQller, 
Etruiher,  vol  ii.  pp.  284— -286 ;  Kbtz,  Bomucke 
LUerai.  GeschichUy  vd.  I  p.  893;  Bembardy,  EM, 
Literatur,  note  118.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIBR^'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  fdls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bimk,  about  4  miles  bdow  Sora  and  less 
than  3  from  Arpmum.  It  is  still  called  the  FibrmtOy 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
theFwviC  della  Poita  from  the  nUi^  of  La  Poaia 
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bomth  wfaicli  it  has  iti  aoone.  Its  wh6ls 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles  in  length :  bat,  like 
msDj  rirers  in  a  limestooe  oonntry,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a  considflrable  volnme  of  water,  which 
fonns,  in  the  first  instance,  a  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  firoro  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  IS  jards  in  breadth,  bat  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  oleameas.  This  insignificant 
bat  beantiiul  stream  deriTes  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  GioenH  whose 
paternal  viUa  was  sitaated  on  its  hnmediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  woald  appear  on  -an  island  sarroanded 
bjr  its  waters.  Great  doobts  have,  howeTer,  been 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  yiUa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
fenned  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenos,  jast  shore  its 
oooflaenee  with  the  Liris,  where  than  now  stands 
a  convent  called  8.  Donemeo^  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  boildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Gibers,  however,  havs  transferred  it  to  a  smaller 
island,  now  called  La  CameUoj  aboat  a  mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  De  Legibus  of  the  spot,  **  insula  quae 
est  in  Fibreoo,"  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ;  but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  finom 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  prolMble 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  DomemcOj  while 
the  "  pakestra,"  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Gicero  compares  with  the  Amalthea  of  his  friend 
Attioos,  was  in  the  little  island  of  CanuUa.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  AtL 
xii.  12)  calls  "*  msula  Arpinas."  The  Fibreno  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  qtuUity 
common  to  many  rivsra  which  rise  under  similar 
circumstances.  (Gic  de  Leg.  il  1,  3,  Ttuc  v.  26, 
add.  F.m,lyad  AtL  xHL  16;  Bomanelli,  vol  iii. 
pp.  366 — 871 ;  Kelsall,  Exetmion  to  Arpino,  pp. 
89—100  ;  Hoare,  Clatnoal  Tour^  vol  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Gicero  passed,  at  a  kter  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silins  Italicas,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Gicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  401 ;  Martial, 
XL  48,  49.)  [E.H.B.] 

FIGANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  fi- 
gures in  Boman  lustoiy  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  l^  Ancus  librdus,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liy.  L  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  bat  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certam  that  it  was  never  repec^ed  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latiam  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festus 
(v.  PinUa  Saxa)  as  a  pUce  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  ktter  passsge,  however,  affiKxils  us  a  due  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  dted, 
It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a  port,  at  a  place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hill, 
lOmtting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  ^»  Os- 
tiensis, at  the  required  distance  from  Bome,  now 
marked  by  a  farm  caUed  Dragonoello,  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
no  ruins  remain.  (Gdl,  Top.ofRtrme,  p.  245; 
Nibby,  Dmtorni,  vol  il  p.  4a)  [E.  H.  B.l 

FIGUXEA  or  FIGUXNEA  (♦urrf\»'«o«,  Dionys. : 
Eth,  Ficuleas-Stis,  Varr. ;  Ficulonsis,  Gic.  et  Inscr.: 
Cetarim%  a  dty  of  andent  Latium,  situated  on  the 


FIGULEA. 

Via  Momentana,  between  Bome  and  Nomentom.  It 
is  mentiooed  repeatedly  in  the  early  Ronian  faistary. 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysins.  The  hitter  tells  ns 
that  it  was  founded  by  tiie  Aborigines,  togedier  vrith 
Antennae  and  Tdlenae  (L  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisd  Latini  subdued 
by  the  d^  Tarquin  (Ltv.  L  88):  and  as  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  1^  of  the  thirty  Latin  dtiea 
that  compotod  the  League  in  b.  c.  493  (Diooys.  r. 
61),  we  may  probably  coodude  that  it  ocntinaed 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Bome.  Nor  does 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of 
Bome;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  us  a  tiaditiaa 
(de  L.  L.  vi  18)  which  represents  the  Ficuleates, 
Fidenates,  and  other  ndghbonring  **  popnli**  as  sud- 
denly takmg  up  arms  against  Bome,  shortly  alter 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  producing  for  a  time 
a  panic  terror  in  the  dty,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a  festival  called  the  PopUfngia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  occurs  in  the 
Roman  histcny:  and  the  change  of  name  of  the  ruad 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Ficulensis  to  Nomentana 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  its  dedining  importance.  But  the  "  ager  Ficu- 
lensis" is  mentioned  by  Gicero  (ad  Att  xiL  34),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Goloniarum  (p.  256,  where  it  is 
slightly  corrupted  into  Fidliensis) :  and  Pfiny  notices 
the  Ficolenses  among  the  existing  towns  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prove  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a 
munidpal  town  in  the  reign  of  BL  Aurelius,  though 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappears  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintorm,  vol  iL  pp.  45, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  H.  Au- 
relius of  a  college  or  charitable  institution  for  bojs 
and  girls,  who  were  called  **  Pueri  et  PueUae  Ali- 
mentarii  ¥icdensiam  **  (Orell.  Imer,  3364),  wen» 
found  m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fiurm-house  called 
CssorwM,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  aboot  9 
miles  firom  Bome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  epthet  of  "  Ficulea  ve- 
tus,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  andent  Latin  pity  (L  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  from  the 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  **  Ficelias  veteres"  (vi  27),  as  if  thej 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of  Nomentom ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  bj 
Dionysius, — "  Ficubea,  which  adjoins  the  Gomiculaa 
mountains"  (L 1 6.), — ^were  added  for  the  same  purpose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  tenimento  or  dcnnain  of  Cetarmi,  but  that  the 
andent  Latin  dty  occupied  a  dte  mora  distant  from 
Bome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  dtber  on  the  hill 
called  Monte  Ge$UUe^  or  more  probably'an  that  now 
mariLed  by  a  lofty  tower  called  Torre  Lttpara.  This 
site,  which  is  11  miles  from  Bome,  and  on  the  Ma 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  "  strewed  with  tiles  and 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indirations  of  aa 
andent  dty."    (Gdl,  Top.  qflUmyt^  p.  247.) 

One  ofthefaiscriptionsabovementaoiied(OrelLlll) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  territory  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Psgus  Ulmanus  andTransnlmanus: 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
flows  by  CeMTHM,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Catale  dd  Pataif  bore  in  andent  times  the 
ofUlmus.  [E.H.B.] 
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FIDE'NAE  (M^Mu,  Stmb.,  Ptol^  but  *iS1frn 
in  DionyBins,  and  the  singular  fonn  Fidkna  is  nsed 
by  ^rgil,  Aen.  vl  773,  and  by  Tacitus,  Awn.  ir.  62 : 
Etk.  FidenJlB,  -itis;  Mnvcuos,  HiaBjs, :  Ciuiel  Gi»- 
bileo),  an  anci«Dt  city  of  Xjatinin,  siliiatod  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Sakria,  five  miles 
from  Borne.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  a  Latin  city.    Vii^  mentions  it 
among  the  colonies  founded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  aconxlanc*  with  the  same  view,  IMonysius  relates 
that  Fidenae,  CruBtnmerinm,  and  NomeBtnm  were 
founded  by  colonists  fioom  Alba  led  by  three  broiherB, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Vlig.  Am.  vi  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.  B,s.v.) 
Still  more  dedsive  is  it  that  its  name  is  fonnd  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accustomed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the'Alban  Mount  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  8. 9.  §  69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  ns  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ("  Nam  Fidenates 
quoque  Etrusd  ftierunt,"  L  15>;  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a  reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates,  but  even  notices  that  the 
peo^e  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  their  interoonrse  with  the  Roman  colonists  (i. 
27).     The  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent    No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ;  and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliance  with  Veii  (for  which  their  relative  position 
will  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
holding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etruscan  dties. 
The  cloee  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Borne  would 
natomlly  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  rising 
dty :  axid  accwdingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
dty  phys  so  important  a  part  in  the  earUest  history 
of  Borne.     All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Bomdus:  according  to  Plutarch 
(Jiom,  17)  it  took  part  with  Gaenina  and  Antemnae 
In  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women ; 
but  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatius.    According  to  their  ob- 
viously fiftbalous  account  the  city  itself  was  taken  by 
Bomulua,  who  occupied  it  with  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ;  a  number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2O00  as  shortly  afler  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans. 
rLiv.  L  14, 15;  Dionys.  iL  53;  Plut  Bom.  23,25.) 
As  nsoally  happens  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Bome,  all 
trace  of  diisBomulian  colony  subsequently  disappears. 
fidenae  b  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
jndepeBdent  dty,  maintaining  fiiendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hostifitis  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veii 
agiuBBt  the  growing  power  of  Bome.    (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iiL  S;  Liv.  i.  27.)    Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  nnder  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  dty  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  Tullasy  and  oompelled  to  surrender.    Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wars  with  Ancus  llardus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and,  if  vre  may  believe  the  Boman  historians,  succes- 
sirel  J  captured  by  both  monaichs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a  BoDian  colony.    (Dionys.  iiL  39,  40,  50,  57.)    It 
is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these 
fects  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  reallj  (as  described  by  the  Boman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  city,  almost  on  a  par  with  Vdi, 
maj  fairly  be  admitted.    It  is  remarkable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a  very  independent  pontion, 
and  appears  sometimee  m  league  witii  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  freqnentiy  ivith 
the  Tdentcs.  After  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Tarqnins 
from  Bome,  Fidenae  is  lepresented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  tiidr  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a  league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latins;  but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  b.  c  496  the  Fide- 
natee,  abandoned  by  their  aUies,  were  compelled  to 
sorrender  to  the  Bcnnan  arms.  (Liv.  il  1 9 ;  Dionys. 
V.  40, 43, 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  ^pear  in  the  fist  given  by  Dionysius  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a  considerable  period, 
till  in  B.  c.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  the  Vdentes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Boman  ambassadora  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Their  combined  forces 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Comdius  Cossus 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19), 
and  a  few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  B.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Vdentes 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  Quinctius 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed,  —  the  expression  of  Florus, 
"  Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates**  (i.  12.  §  4),  bdng 
evidenUy  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  derived  from 
Livy*s  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (X.X.  vL  18)  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficnlea,  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns  just  after  the  captuxe  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  dty. 
(For  the  lustoiy  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  Bormann,  AU.-Latinuche  Chorographie,  pp.  24 1 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destmetion  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  oeitainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  c.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  dose  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  in^gnificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a  very  poor  and  decayed  place;;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  and  Antemnae)  a  mere  village,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  individual*  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  (^Gabils  desertior 
atque  Fidenis  vicus,**  Hor.  Ep.  i,  11.  7);  and  Juvenal 
more  tlian  once  refers  to  the  same,  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic  tk  Leg,  Agr^  ii.  35; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230  ;  Juv.  vi.  57,  x.  lOO).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  municipal  rank: 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  ahready  cited,  mentions  it 
^ong  the  "  oppida  "  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  Nourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notic^  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  ("  Fidenarum — iwt^tsSi''  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  "  populi "  rf  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (ill  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (ill  12,  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
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Komentam,  came  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Sabine  territoiy,  though  originally  included  in 
Latium. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Fidenae  was  the  scene 
of  a  fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Bome  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  By  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  persons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  killed  or  seriously  hurt  (Tac.  Ann,  ir,  62, 
63;  Suet.  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Solarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  may  be  tzaced  by  in- 
scriptions and  ecclesiastical  reccords  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  62;  Tab.  PeuL; 
Murat  Inter,  p.  316,  no.  4;  Nibby,  Diniomi,  vol  il 
p.  57.) 

Though  no  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
poution  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certamty. 
Ancient  authors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria;  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Cattel  GiubiUOy  which  b  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel ;  while  the  more  extensive 
plateau  on  the  £.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  ci^  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  faces  contain  hollows  whidi 
were  probably  in  their  (nigin  sepulchraL  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
truvius  that  the  tufo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7. 
§  1).  The  hill  of  Caitd  Givbileo  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campt^na  firom  the  hills 
above  Bome;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  "  the 
ancient  Fidenae,**  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart 
iv.  64.  15.)  A  pkn,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  b  given  by  Gell  (Top.  ofRome^  pp.  250 — 253 ; 
Kibby,  Dintorfu,  vol  iL  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennb,  Etru- 
t*ta,  vol.  i.  pp.  68 — 72  ;  Bormann,  AU.'Latinische 
Chorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  (*ib€vrla:  Eth.  Fidentinus:  Borgo 
S.  Bonaino)^  a  town  of  GallU  Cbpadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentb, 
and  dbtant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  8.  20;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  46;  JHn.  Ant  p.  288.)  Its 
name  b  only  mentioned  in  hbtory  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marina  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  SuUa,  was  besieged  within  its 
walb  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a  sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plut.  Stdl  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  28 ;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  thb  time  a  place  of  consideration :  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a  municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  and 
b  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  thiui  one  passage 
*'  Fidentiola  vicus,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a  "  mansio.**  (/fm.  Ant. 
pp.  99,  127 ;  Itin.Eier.  p.  616.)  The  modem  .8or^ 
SJ)<mnino  derives  its  name  from  StDomninus,  who, 
according  to  ecdeaiastical  traditions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a  place  called  Julia,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Parma.  Its  dbtance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentia, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  tnmsfemd  U> 
Fioreneuola  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Table, 
which  pbces  it  on  a  road  from  Vienna  (  Ftemte)  to 
Valentb  (  Vale$ice),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhooe. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vienna  and 
Tegna  (7<em).  The  site  b  unknown,  unless  it  be 
/V/tfitf,  as  Walckenaer  makes  it  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACIIM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  only  known 
firom  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  between 
Vesontio  (BesoM^on)  and  Abidica  (ArioHca,  i^m- 
tarUer).  D'Aniolle  (^Notioe^  ^)  has  discussed  the 
position  of  thb  place,  which  b  uncertain.      [G.  L.] 

FINES,  in  Gallb.  D'AnviUe  observes  (Notice^ 
4^.y  Art.  Fmet\  that  there  would  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  thb  name,  if,  in  additioo  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Boman 
period,  we  wero  to  enumerate  all  tiie  instances  in 
which  thb  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Boman  re- 
cords do  not  mention.  It  b  on  the  old  roads  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  {daces  called 
Fines.  D'Anville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
nuurked,  proceeding  in  hb  enumeratiao  from  south 
to  north. 

1.  Fines  b  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  Cabellio  {CavaXUon),  and  ApU 
Julia  (^Apt).  Cabellio  belonged  to  the  Cavares  and 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  th« 
limits  of  the  two  peo]^es.  In  thb  ^d  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itinsi^  and  the 
want  of  any  name  corresponding  to  Fines,  it  b  noi 
possible  to  fix  positions  accurately;  and  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjectures. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  fines  between 
Davianum  [Daviauum]  and  Vapincnm  {(ktp)^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  thb  limit 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  road  between  To- 
losa  (TbeiZotMe)  and  Narbo  {Narbonne)  ;  and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boundaiy 
between  the  dependencies  of  these  t«t>  great  cities. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ;  but  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Baikra,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  road  firom  Ten- 
louse  to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  (^Cahori);  and 
Fines  b  28  from  Toulouse.  Thb  place  must  have 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territoiy  of  Toulouse  on  the 
road  to  Cahors.  The  next  station  to  Fin^  and  10| 
M.  P.  from  it  b  Cosa  (Co»).  Thus  we  grt  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  Le  Fau,  that  is,  the  limit 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  lines 
on  a  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaiux)  to  Aginnnm 
{Agen).  The  determination  of  the  position  seons 
very  doubtful.  We  must  suppose  that  thb  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginnnm,  for  it 
b  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  b^ween  Ve- 
sunna  {Perigueux)  and  Augustoritum  (JAmoges^ 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  limit  of 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  place  b  not 
certain.    Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Tkhiers. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  firom  Au- 
gustoritum (Limoges)  to  Augustcmemetnm  (^Cler' 
mont  en  Auvergne).  From  Adtodunum  (^Akmi\ 
the  second  place  after  ZAmoges,  to  Fines  b  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a  distance  whidi,  it  b  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Augustonemetimi  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itm.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
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between  Limonmn  (^Poitiers)  and  Argentomagns 
{Argenton  en  Berrtj  ;  and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns.  lyAnville  supposes  that  Fines  maj  be 
represented  hj  Eeins^  which  is  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pietavi, 
to  which  Limonum  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
xnent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
what  seems  probable,  that  ffeins  may  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Redonnm  {Rermei)  and  Alauna  [AijiuirA],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Reimes,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Be- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alauna ;  and  D*Anville  supposes 
that  it  marks  the  boundaiy  between  the  Bedones 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abrinoatul]  D'Anrille 
finds  here  also  a  place  called  Winei  or  Hmnea  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines;  but 
his  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfiictory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  ArUrcdny  which  is  in  or 
yery  neyir  to  a  straight  line  joining  Jiennea  and 
Atfra$u:hei. 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdm- 
num  {he  Mani)^  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
Caesarodunum  (7Vwr«),  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
(Giog.  dea  GauUty  <fc.  vol.  iii.  p.  60).  D'Anrille 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscure  to  be  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chdteau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabnm 
(Orleans)  and  Agedincnm  (Sene).  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  OrUana  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  Sens,  for  as  a  general  rule  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Wakskenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquae  Seokste],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Suessionum  (Soissons)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims)y  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soissons,  and  12 
from  Reims.  The  inscription  of  Tongem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pbu:e  named  Fismes  repre- 
sents Fines,  lor  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured;  and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  I>me8  between  Vi- 
rodunum  {Verdun)  and  Ibllodurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (Metz),  The 
distance  from  Verdun  to  Fines  b  9  Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  Hanmmviihy  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
numbers  m  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
MetrchevUky  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  MarchevUle  contains,  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mark,  which  means  a 
boundaiy  or  fitmtier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Yirodunenses  and  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  phKxs  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  place 
called  Nasinm  (iVou;),  on  the  river  OmeZy  above 
Bar-le-Duc.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Leuci,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediomatrid.  Walckenaer  places  thb  Fines,  ao- 
cording  to  his  exposition  {G^og.  voL  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nasium  and  Tulhmi  (Tout),  and  at  a  place 
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called  Foug.  IVAnville  finds  a  place  called  Feinsy 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omeg;  but  its  distance 
from  iVatir  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  pUu^ 
Fines  between  Vemania  {Immenstadt)  and  Vmdo- 
nissa  ( (TmdwcA).  The  stations  are  in  this  order: — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (^e^rens),  Arbor  Felix  {Arbon)y 
Fmes  iPfin)y  Vitodurum  (Winterthur)y  and  Vin- 
doiiissa.  Ihe  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
dbtance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  ConstanZy  and  Pfyn  or 
Pftn  is  on  the  river  TkuTy  in  the  Thurgau.  D'An- 
ville  obsenres  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  the  boundary  which  the  Romans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Rhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a  post 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  {Arbon)y  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  imder  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE,  a  station  on  the  rtmd  which 
led  from  Cbudiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Gaktia.  (/(m.  HierosoL)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [E.  B.  J.] 

FIRMUM  (fipftor:  Htk.  Firmanus:  Fermo)y  an 
important  city  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  frxmi  Asculum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  14.)  Hence  Firmum  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colimies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  stead&ibt  to  Rone  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.)  During  the 
Soda]  War  (b.  c  90)  it  again  i^pears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  be  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  47  )  It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
ibrmer  without  resistance.  (Cic.  odAtL  viiL  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  m  oonsequence  bearing  m  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acd- 
dentally  omitted  fiom  his  text  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  GrelL  Inscr.  2223, 3118, 3406; 
ZumpL  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  i^ain  appearo  as  a  strong 
fortress,  whidi  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarius 
and  Totihu  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  16,  20,  iu.  1 1,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  prindpal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
'RaviBnna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  Matma  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (flpftor  nucriy6ry  Strab. ;  Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Mis^c.  ix.  15.  1 ;  OreU.  Inscr.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpoee  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5  miles  from  Firmum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

little  river  Zeto,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 

city,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 

is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  iML    It  is 
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still  called  Porto  di  Fermo.  (Plin.  /.  e.  j  MeL  H.  4. 
§  6;  Strab.  v.  p. 241.)  This  town,  which  was  on  the 
line  of  the  ooast-rofMl  that  united  the  Via  SaUria 
with  the  Flaminla,  is  placed  by  the  Itinenuies  24 
H.  P.  from  the  month  of  the  Trnentos,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (/<«n.  Ani.  pp.  101,  318;  Tab.  Peut,) 
Finnom  itself,  being  sitoated  in  the  interior  on  a  lofty 
hill,  coold  ne^er  have  been  on  a  great  line  of  high 
road,  but  the  ItinerarieB  give  a  cross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (S,  Sevenoo)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
Firmum,  and  Asculum  to  Oasbum  Trnentinnm. 
(/«wi.  ^nt  p.  316.)     [PicEMUM.]     [E.  H.B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  lofty  mountain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  contained  the 
sources  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  MorUi  detta  SibiUa^  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apen- 
MLNUs],  rising  on  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Picenum.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  in^cate 
a  situation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plia  iii.  12. 
8. 17 ;  SiL  Ital  viiL  517.)  The  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  most  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  probability  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
nd  loc);  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  c(m- 
founded  the  Nar  with  the  Velinus,  which  in  &ct 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  inmiediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  VestinL  [Nar.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Mens  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Varr.  R.  R. 
ii.  1.  §5,3.  §3.)  [B.  H.B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  a  load  ftom  Age- 
dincum  (^Seiu)  to  Fixtuinum,  passing  through 
Biobe  and  Calagum  (^ChaULyy,  D*Anville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.     [Utindm.]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATlCUS  SINUS  (PUn.  iiL  19),  or  FLA- 
NONICUS  {^XavwvtKhs  K6\iros,  Steph.  B.  8.  r.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Libumia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  people  called  the  Flahates 
(Plin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a  town  called  Flamona 
(Plin.  /.  &;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quam^Of  well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  DaUnatia  and  Montenegro^  vol.  i.  p.  48 ; 
Neigebaur,  Die  SQdSlaven,  p.  249.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

FLAVIA  GAESARIENSIS,  mentioned  in  the 
NoHUa  as  being  a  division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  praeset ;  the  notice  being  as 
follows :  — 

Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabiUSf  mcarii  Briton- 


Coimdaree 

Mammae  Caeaatienns  ; 

ValentioA, 

Praetidea 

BritamUae  Primae ; 

BrikmniaeSecundae; 

Flaviae  Caetarientia. 
The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufns 
Festns  (^rmortwn,  o.  3)  :  **  Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitania  et-  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  provinciae 
.  .  .  in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis^  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda." 

In  the  Map  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  Flavia  Gaesariensis  is  bounded  by  the 
(a)  Thames,  (6)  Wal«,  (e)  the  Meraey,  Don,  and 


FLETia 
Humber,  (d)  the  German  Ocpan;  so  that  it  oom. 
prises    the    midland    and    eastem    counties   and 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demarcation  is 
unsatislactory.  It  is  only  probabU,  first,  that  the 
name  was  tdcea  from  the  conquests  made  by  FUi- 
tnuf  Ve^asiaaus;  and  secondly,  that  the  area  thus 
named  was  as  aforesaid.  [R.  G.  U] 

FLAVl'NIUM  or  FLAVINA,  a  small  town  of 
Etruria,  known  only  from  Viigil,  who  speaks  of  the 
"  Fkvinia  arva,**  and  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina, — though  Servins  tells 
us  it  was  FUvmium.  We  may  probably  infer,  from 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Viigil,  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fa- 
liscaas  and  Soracte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  pUusiUlity,  at  Fiano,  between  the  foot  of  So- 
racte and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Borne. 
(Virg.  Aen.  viL  696,  and  Serv.  adloc;  Sil.  Ital. 
viU.  492 ;  Gell,  Top,  of  Borne,  p.  244.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

FLAVIOBRI'GA  l*\aoui6eptya :  prob.  Portia 
galete)j  a  sea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  ffwpani^ 
Tvrraconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuaiy  of 
the  Nerva  (Aerpum).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  received  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a  colony,  under  Vespasian  or  Titus; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amanum  portos.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Varduli,  but 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigones.  (Florez,  Esp,  S,  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  HisL  Hisp,  iv.  4.)  [P.  8.1 

FLAVIOBBIGANTIUM.    [Beioaktium.] 

FLAVIGNA'VLA.     [Aoturbs.] 

FLAVIOTGLIS  (*Xa£iiwoKis  xx^kauntUwoKu^ 
a  town  of  Gilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tarsus.  From  coins 
found  at  Uthak,  it  is  manifest  that  this  pbce  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Fhviopolis.  Bespecting 
its  history  scarcely  anythmg  is  known,  and  h  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  fiunily 
of  Gonstantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Ghristian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6;  Amndell,  Ada 
ifwior,  voLi.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.1 

FLAVIO'POLIS.     [Crateia.] 

FLAVIUM  SGLVENSE,  a  town  in  Noricum, 
probably  situated  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Vimnum. 
(Plin.  If.  N,  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  (Orelli,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solva,  Aocofding  to  some 
the  modem  So^fold  has  derived  its  name  from  Sol- 
vense;  but  camp.  Linhard,  Gtich,  von  Kram,  L  p. 
326.  [L.&] 

FLENIO,  a  pbuie  which  the  Table  fixes  on  a  nad 
from  Noviomagus  (^Nymegen)  to  Lugdunum  (Leideny. 
The  next  staticm  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum  H4Mlrinni 
(Voorburg);  and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani  is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Forum  Hadri- 
ani  and  Flenio  is  1 2  M.  P.  D' Anville  fixes  Fknium  at 
Vlaardingen  on  the  Maas,  This  place  was  probably 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  Boman  time,  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a  long  time  after,  and  before  the  ri^e 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
14th  century.  D'Anville  establishes  the  &ct  of 
Flenio  bemg  the  centre  of  some  road  by  the  evidence 
of  a  milestone  which  was  dug  up  at  a  place  called 
Monster  near  iGraxetande,  with  the  number  xiL 
upon  it,  a  distance  which  fits  no  phu»  except  Vlam'' 
dingen.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  QaUia  are  in 
Boman  miles.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIG,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  the  road 
along  the  Bhine  fi[^  Lugdunum  Batavomm  {Leiden\ 
to  Noviomagus  {Ngmegen).  The  podtiMi  of  Alba- 
nianae  {Alphm)  between  Leiden  and  Fktk>  ii  well 
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eetablished;  and  the  distance  between  Albanianae 
and  Fletio  is  19  HP.  Fletio  is  VlmOem,  aooord- 
ing  to  D'Anville  and  others  who  hare  Mowed  his 
opinioo.  [G.  L.) 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dm- 
BUS,  the  son  of  Liria,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  held  a  onminand  on  the  Bhine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a  canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  Ts$d. 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Dmsiana  or  Fossae 
Drnsinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Hkine  and  Waal,  and  joins  the  Tuel  near  Doetburg, 
(Tac  Amk  ii.  8;  SntLCkmd.  1.)  Oermanicns, 
the  son  of  Dmsns,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Bhine,  throogh  this  canal,  into  the  Ifbas  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Amisia  (Erne), 
The  water  of  the  Bhine  being  thos  partlj  diverted 
into  the  7e$el  made  a  new  outlet  for  that  river, 
which  outlet  Pliny  (iv.  15)  calls  Flevum.  He  says 
*  that  Heliom  and  Flevnm  are  the  names  of  the  two 
months  into  which  the  Bhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
'  Mosa;  it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a  moderate  channel  for  its  own  name."  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Maat,  which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  {Waal),  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
(iil  S)thus  describes:  ^  The  Bhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  direotians,  but  to  the 
left  the  Bhenus  is  a  river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itself  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  farand  iride;  and  now,  no  longer  a  river 
but  a  large  lake,  it  a  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  island  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river."  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9X  be- 
sides the  oi^et  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Mosa], 
enumerates  a  western  outlet  of  the  Bhine,  a  middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  hike  which  Mela  describes 
corresponds  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Ukert  {GaUien, 
p.  151)  observes  that  MeU  does  not  say  that  the 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  bst 
words,  **  iterumque  fluvius  emittitur  "  **  and  comes 
as  a  river  out  of  the  lake.^  He  admits,  however, 
that  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
aay  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  diffisient 
by  passing  tlvough  a  great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela's  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  may  not  be  exact  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  laige  lakes,  or  a  large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Bhine ;  for,  besidw  the  passage  of 
Tadtos  already  mentjoned,  he  says  that  Germanicus, 
on  a  previous  occasioo  {Ann,  L  60),  after  sending 
Caedna  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  to  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavahy, 
embarked  four  legioos  sad  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  If^utry,  cavahy,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  These  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
BoQum  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  that  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  CDDlargeroent  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  eneroaohment  of  the  sea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  thero  is 
deeper  water.  In  1S19  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  1382,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  Suit  the  outlet 
of  the  Zwider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  SUworen  and  MedenbUk,  for  it  is  said  that 
oU  Staooren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Wakkenaer  that  the  Nabalia  o- 
Tadtus  (Hitt.  v.  26)  is  the  Teeei,  and  that  the  Fossr 
of  DruBUS,  from  Amheint  to  the  Ysad  at  DoeiUmrg 
fonned,  wHh  the  course  of  the  Yteel  into  the  lakf 
or  lakes,  tiie  north-eastern  Kmit  of  GauL  He  further 
oonjecturss  that  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  tiie  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  CasteUum 
Flevum  (Tadt  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channd  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  island  of  VUeland,  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  firont  of  the  Zmdier  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tdlum.  (Watekenaer,  Q^,  dee  Gaxdee,  voL  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Vlie-^troom,  between  the  islands  of 
Vtiektnd  and  ScheBing,  may  represent  the  okl  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  Idth  century  enbu^  the  kke  Flevo. 
detached  the  isfamds  of  SchelUng  and  Ameland 
from  tbo  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  district  ciStavaren.  (Walckenaer 
voLiLp.201.)  [aL.l 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  by  Tadtus  {Ann. 
17.  72),  of  which  the  probable  podtion  is  given  in 
the  preceding  aitide.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (♦A^or),  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (iL  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes  it  only  as  the  station  of  a  dividon  of  cavaliy. 
(Comp.  Itin.  Ant,  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'BENTLA.  1.  {^hmpemia,  Ptol.:  Eih.  FIo- 
rentinus :  Florence  ;  in  Italian,  J^crenes,  but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenta)j  a  dty  of  Etruria,  ntuated  on  the 
river  Amus,  about  3  mUes  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Boman  cokmy.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniamm  that  a  cokmy  was  settied 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  establishod 
there  by  Sulla.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Ajuus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themsdves  probable  enough)  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  recdved 
by  the  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p. 
135.)  A  passage  of  Fknns  also  (iiL  21.  §  27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Fkrentia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
suf^osition  that  lbs  hmds  were  divided  among  new 
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colanista.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  253.)  But  he  is 
oerUinlj  in  error  io  reckcming  FlorentU  at  this  tune 
among  the  ^^munidina  Italiae  splendidittuna:"  it 
coold  not  have  been  a  manicipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  daring  the  cam- 
paign of  the  oonsul  Antonios  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  nei^bonrhood  of  Faeeolae,  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  it  was  not  even  then  a  phu»  of  anj  im- 
portance. Bat  from  the  period  of  the  cclonj  of  the 
triamTirs  it  seems  to  have  rapidlj  become  a  con- 
siderable and  fborishing  town,  thoagh  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a  colonj.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
bj  Tacitos  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
monidpia  which  sent  deputies  to  Borne  to  remon- 
strate against  the  project  of  diverting  the  coarse  of 
the  Clanis  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Amos;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probablj  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  efiect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac.  Asm,  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  ilL  1.  §  48 ;  Jtin, 
AnL  pp.  S84,  S85 ;  Tab,  PeuL)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
£U1  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
sideration during  this  period  is  farther  attested  by 
inscriptions  (OrelL  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Jiucr. 
Etrur.  vol.  L),  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  St(L  Croee, 
It  is  probable  that  its  fiavourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amus,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  prosperity;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpass  its  more  ancient  neighboor  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  already  figures  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.    (Procop.  B.  0.  iii.  6,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  abready  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Btnnan  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence, 

2.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Plaoentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
{Borgo  S,  JDomno),  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appeUatioQ,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  Fio* 
reneuola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  dty  of  the  name.  (/<m.  AnL  pu  288; 
Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLORENTIA'NA  (♦Xwpcin-wra,  FknrentU),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  NoiiL  Imp,,  where  it 
is  called  FhrenHa.)  [L.  S.] 

FLORLAlfA,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  praefectus  classis  Istriae.  (/<m.  AnL 
p.  265;  NotU,  Imp.)  [L.  &] 

FLCXRIUS,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  in  the  t^rittuy  of  the  Asturee,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  prebably  the 
Jiio  de  Castro.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  IL 
ptl.p.299.)  [PS] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOltUM.    [Galiaecia.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIYlCyNlS.     [Gallabcia.] 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.     [Salsum  Flumbn.] 
FOENICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  MapaSmPOs 
wfSioO, «  huee  pUitt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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raoo,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  feonel 
(jijipoBpov^  Dor.  and  Att  luipoBw^  LaL  fbenicohun*) 
which  grew  there.  The  plam  was  traversed  by  the 
great  Boman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tarraco. 
(StnO).  iiL  p.  160;  Cic  ad  AU.  xii  8.)    [P.  a] 

FONS  TUNGROBUM.  Pliny  says  (xxxL  2) 
that  **  Tungri,  a  dty  of  Gallia,  has  a  fiunoas  foun- 
tain, sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  has  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perodved  untO  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertan 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red."  Givitas  is  the  whole  territoiy  of  the  Tm^ri, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Tongem,  in  Belgium; 
and  it  is  generally  sapposed  that  tills  **  fiunooa  fixm- 
tain "  is  the  springs  of  Spa^  which  are  soatb-east  of 
lAigt.  This  would  give  to  the  territory  of  the  Tungri 
a  considenible  extension;  perhaps,  however,  not  more 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  Spa,  [G.  L.] 

PONTES  AMABI  (cu*  mut^  Kifumi,  Strab.  xvii. 
p. 804;  Died.  iii.  39;  Plm.  vi.  29.  §  33),  the  Bitter 
Pods,  the  modem  Scketb^  derived  their  name  from 
the  saline  flavoar  and  depodtion  of  their  waters. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkafine  salts, 
and  with  mnriatedf  lime,  wuhedfrom  the  rocks  which 
separate  the  Ddta  from  the  Bed  Sea.  As  aalt  en- 
tered lai^y  into  the  cahnary  art  of  the  Egyptians 
who  preMrved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  as  the  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  mann- 
fiKtures  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  oompo- 
dtion  of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pods,  as  wdl  as 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  dde  of  the  Kile, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  propeity  of  the  kings.  Tlie 
Bitter  Pools  b^an  a  little  to  the  S.  of  AeroSpolis,  in 
lat  30^  4'  N.,  and  extended  neariy  as  far  as  Aidnoe 
at  the  head  of  the  Hero^polite  bay.  Through  them 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  PhanuA  Necho  II.,  a  monarch  of  the  18tk 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspis  frnn  Pi- 
thoum,  or  Thaim,  as  fair  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Herod, 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptde- 
maeus  Philaddphns  to  Arsmoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FOBATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a  small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  Padtigris,  iai  subject  to  iho  ruler 
of  Charaoene.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  from 
Charax-Spaaina.  Hanneit  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Baerah,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  presenred  in  FeroA  Maieanf  a  name 
sometunes  applied  to  that  town:  but  this  oomecture 
seems  to  be  very  doubtfuL  fv.] 

FOBENTUM.     [Fkrkmtum.] 

FOTUMLAE  (*opfdat :  Etk  Formianus :  Mola  di 
Gaita)y  a  dty  of  Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Snos 
CaiStanus,  and  dtuated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  foraier  and 
9  from  the  latter  dty.  {Itm.  AnL  p.  121.)  Though 
hicluded  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  tenn,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  dty ;  but  whether  this  and  the  nd^boniing 
Fundi  were  Volsdan,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
Ausonian,  dties  we  have  no  information :  indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  dther  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  monidpal  relations  with  Borne.    But  a  l^end 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
fiur  more  cdebrated  Marathoo  had  the  same  origin. 
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mdopted  by  late  writers  ascribed  the  foandatioQ  oil 
Formiae  to  a  Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neij^hbonringAmydae.  In  accordance  with  this  tradi- 
tion, its  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Honniae, 
and  was  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  {fyftos)  which  its  bay  afforded 
(Strab.  ▼.  p.  233 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Fest  t.v.  Formiae f 
Senr.  ad  Aen,  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  and  Bonum  writers, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  &ble  of  the  I/ms- 
trygones  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  the  Boman  fiunily  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Angastns,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamns,  the  king  of  the 
Laestxygones.  (Gic.  ad  AU.  iL  \Z'^  Hor.  Cbrm.  iii. 
17;  Plin.  /.  c ;  SiL  ItaL  viL  410 ;  Solin.  2.  §23.) 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.C.  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fondi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thns  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Boman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Boman  citizenship^  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
Buffinage,  whioh  was  not  granted  them  till  b.  a  190 : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viii.  14,  xzxviiL  36  ;  Veil  Pat.  L  14 ;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a  flourishing  Boman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
cootriboted ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  fiivourite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Boman  nobles  in  the  Utter  days  of  the  Bepublic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  bttu- 
tiful  climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

**  Temperatae  dulce  Formiae  litns,** 

Is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
epigrams ;  and  all  modem  traveUers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  GaSta  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  viOas  with  which  Formiae 
thns  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Gicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  whioh 
aflfiirded  him  a  wekxnne  retirement  during  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Bome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 
B.  c  43.  (Gic.  odAtLvL  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  ftc, 
ad  Fam,  xvL  10,  12,  &c ;  Pint  Cie.  47,  48 ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  19,  20;  VaL  Max.  L  4.  §  5; 
Vict,  de  Vir,  lUmir.  81.)  Several  ancient  wnters, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  GaiSta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ;  but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confusioa  of  the  two :  Gai^'ta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  neoessaiy  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Gicero  had  a  viUa 
at  GaiSta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maiton  dHorace, 
ToL  L  pp.  282 — ^236.)  Several  other  Bomans  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Horace ;  but  the  wealthy  fiunily 
of  Blamurra,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  latter  period  engrossed  so  great  a  part 
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of  the  kcality,  that  Horace  calls  it  the  "  city  of  tlie 
Mamnrrae.'*  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  37,  and  Scbol.  ad 
loc  ;  Plin.  xxxvL  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a  later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Mart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sinus 
GaiStanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  L  20.  12, 
iiL  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
oolcBiy  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a  cdonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  {Lib,  Colon,  p.  234:  Orell.  Inter, 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  continued  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  pkice  till  the  close  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  GaetOf  whioh  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity ;  and  the  modem  town  of  Moloy  wUch  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  Fonmiae,  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Mola  di  Gaeia  implies,  a  sort  of  depen- 
denej  of  the  neighbouring  dty.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  difierent  Boman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substractioos, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &C.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
Gaeta  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  ancient  viUas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Gicero;  but  the 
Ahh6  Ghaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  antot  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo* 
dem  ViUa  Martana,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola,  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ;  but  a  monument  on  the  bill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Gicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
fireedmen  of  the  Tullian  fiunily,  certainly  affords 
some  countooance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
andent  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  andent  edi- 
fices are  scattered  alcmg  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  MoHa  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauriy  and  a  spot 
called  ManmranOj  evidentiy  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aerailins  Scaurus,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamurm.  (Ghaupy,  Maiton  dBorace,  voL  i.  pp.  18 1 
—231 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ;  Hoare, 
Clatt.  TouTy  vol.  L  pp.  118—129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FOUMIO  (*opfjdotv,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  27),  a  smaU 
river,  now  called  the  BttanOy  fidling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (^Trieste)  and  Aegida  (Capo 
dlttria\  which  finned  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  consequently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  induded  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  18. 
8.  22.)  Ptdemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny's  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexatiw  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6  miles  S.  of 
TrietUi  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Bitanof 
and  this  river  has  aooordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  both  by  Gluver  and  D'Anville.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Miga  Vecchia;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste, 
as  well  as  too  inconsidenble  a  strean).      [£.  Bm  B.] 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA.    [Libisosoha.] 

FORTUNATAE  INSUXAE  (ol  t«v  Mtucdfw 
p^oiy  the  Itlandi  of  the  Bletsed),  one  of  those 
geoemphical  names  whose  origm  b  lost  in  mythic 
daxiness,  hot  whidi  aftenrvds  came  to  have  a 
spedfie  application,  so  closelj  resembling  the  old 
mythical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  Tagne  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
oovered.  In  the  present  case,  the  opinkm  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  aisenssed  nnder 
OcEANUS :  it  is  enoagfa  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  departed 
spirits  fiu*  beyond  the  entrsnoe  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  river  Ooeanns,  or  in  islands  m  its  midst ;  and 
that  Homer's  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  ahnost  word  for  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  eoast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  {Od. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  —  ^  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy ;  there  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  mnch  rain, 
bat  Ocean  is  ever  sending  np  the  shril^  breathing 
breeees  of  Zephyms,  to  ref^h  men "  (Comp.  Pind. 
OL  iL  1 28.)  Thdr  delidoos  dhnate,  and  their  sup- 
posed iden^  of  situation,  marked  oat  the  Canary 
JsUmdSf  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  A»ort»^  as 
worthy  to  repreeent  the  islands  of  the  Blest  In  the 
more  spedfie  sense,  however,  the  name  was  allied 
to  the  two  fonner  groups ;  while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  ewn  have  included  the  C  ds  Venie 
isbnds ;  its  extension  being,  in  £Kt,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  dose  of  the  dvil  wars  of  Marias  and 
SuUa.  Plutarch  rehtes  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
or  near  Gades  (^Cadk\  about  B.C.  82,  he  found  certain 
saUors  latdy  returned  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
were  also  ciJIed  the  isbmds  of  the  Blest;  who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Afirica  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canairies  are  meant).  Watered  moderatdy  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  mdst  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  thdr  inddent  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  such  were  thdr  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Phun  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  to  than.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  sdzed  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace ;  but,  as  the  Cilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  dedgn.  (Plut  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iil  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  np,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Seboens,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  M  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  in  a  very  cursory  way ;  and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  thdr  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modern  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  bdng  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  beddes  Auto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
Fortonatae^  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  ishuids  as 
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bdonging  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  which  ia  the 
actual  number.    Pliny  abo  gives  the  number  as  six 


Skdobcs 

op. 
Plin.tc. 

JCTBA, 

Plin.lLc. 

iy.6.§§  93,84. 

MODBBJr 

Mamss. 

Junooia 

Planaria 
ConvalUs 

Capraria 

Pluvialia 

Junooia 
Minor 
Junooia 
Canaria 
Kivaria 

Capraria 

Ombrios 

WAOreXaAa' 

AStpmTtTOS 

•Hpo, 
Ibmvapia, 
Kamnipta 
nXomr^Xa 

Madeira^itc, 
Lmmnte. 

GrmCaaaria, 
Teaen/e, 

Gomera. 

Paima. 

Ferro. 

(iv.  21.  a.  36,  **  Deorum  sex,  quae  aliqni  FortODalos 
appdhivera.**)  Instead  of  accounting  for  tba  difier- 
ence,  as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
PabnOt  some  modem  writers  identify  this  island  with 
his  'Awp^irot  H|(rot,  and  with  the  Junooia  Ifinor  of 
Jnba;  making  the  AtH-oAiAa  of  Ptokmy,and  the Por- 
pnraiiae  of  Juba,  /^onearofe,  with  the  smaller  islands 
of  ^  2e^ranea  and  G^racioMifand  so  exdnding  Msdcifa. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fnrtber 
should  compare  the  longitadea  and  latitades  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  pieecrved  by  Pliny  from 
Juba  and  Sebosus.  Of  those,  respeetiiv;  the  kknti- 
fication  of  which  there  is  na  dispute,  Csjoaria,  wladi 
is  still  80  called,  is  said  to  have  obtuned  ita  name 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  there; 
the  lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  reiier{^  shows  at  a  gtanoe 
the  origin  of  the  tuune  of  Nivaria;  while  /Wro marks 
the  place  of  the  diief  meridian  firom  which  kogitades 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories  :  the 
old  practice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
first  meridian,  however,  b  drawn  through  the  groap, 
without  specifying  the  exact  island.  (PtoL  L  IS. 
§§11,  12,etahb.)  [P.&] 

FORULl  («^fouXoi),  a  town  of  the  Sabiaes, 
dtuated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvL  1 1),  «  the 
road  from  Amitemum  to  Interocrea.  It  is  meo- 
tioned  by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  dtaes  of  the 
Sabines  (Am,  viL  714),  as  well  as  by  his  inntstar 
Silius  Italicus  (viiL  417);  but  in  later  tknea  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  or  vicas  de- 
pendent upon  Amitemum.  (liv.  L  e, ;  Vieami 
FoniknUf  Inscr.  op.  Romandh,  vol.  iiL  p.  333 ; 
OrelL /fwer.  3794.)  Strabo  describe  it  (v.  p.  2S8) 
as  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  poatioo  better  snitad  fo 
a  band  of  outlaws  than  for  peaceable  inhahitaiitL 
Its  dte  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  CivUa  7b»- 
maaa,  about  5  miles  from  Amitemum,  where  there 
are  numerous  andent  remains,  and  the  inscriptiaos 
above  dted  were  discovered.  The  distance  frora 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed  by  the  Tab.  Pent  from  Interocrea  to  *'Eniii,* 
which  name  is  evidently  a  con^ption  of  FomlL 
The  precise  dtuation  of  Cimtii  Tommaia  scarcely 
correqponds  with  the  expresdons  of  Stnd)a^  but  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  suil- 
dent  to  justify  them.  (Romandfi,  t  c;  Bubssb,  in 
Aim,  ddJC  Imi,  vd.  vl  p.  109 ;  Chanpy,  Mai$oa 
dBcraoe,  vol  iil  pp.  124—126.)      [E.  H.  R] 

FORUM  ALLIENI,  a  dty  of  Gallia  Cisalpiaa. 
mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  {Hiet,  vL  6)  doriag  the 
dvil  wars  of  Vitdlios  andj^espadan.  a.i>.  69,  bat 
)igitizedby  VjOOQIC; 
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in  a  ttumner  that  afiarcb  little  chie  to  its  poiitkm, 
except  that  H  was  sitvated  on  some  river,  the  poe- 
eage  of  w&ich  it  waa  important  to  defend.  Chtrer 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  Femiirti,  on  the  Po ; 
othera  have  fixed  on  Legnago^  on  the  Adige,  between 
Mantna  and  PadiM^  wbidi  is  certainty  the  man 
probable  rite,  and  agrees  better  with  the  morementa 
of  the  campaign.  (ChiTer, /toX.  p.  155;  Orell.  ad 
TacLc)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  APPn  (*6pw  AmrUw:  £^  Foroap. 
pieosis),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miles 
from  Rome.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
nsnal  resting-phux  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  joomey  from  Rome,  though  he  himself 
and  his  companion  thought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
(Sot  L  5.  3-— 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cns- 
tomaiy  for  travdlen  on  the  App>an  Way  to  embark 
on  a  canal  that  extended  from  thenoe  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neigbbonrhood  of 
Tarradna.  (Hor.  I  c. ;  Stnb.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  becaoM,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a  town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

**  Difiertmn  naatis  canponibus  atqne  malignis." 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Gicero  (ad  AtL  it  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  jonroey  of  St  Paul  to  Rome  {AcL 
Apott,  xxviiL  15),  as  one  of  the  nsnal  halting-places 
on  the  ApfMsn  Way:  on  both  ocossions  in  oonjunc- 
tioQ  with  Tree  Tabeinae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  {Itm, 
AnL  p.  107 ;  Itm,  Hitr,  p.  611).  Its  ritoatioQ,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  manhes,  snfficieiitly  accoonts  for 
the  badness  of  tiie  water  oompkuned  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Formn  Appil 
fras  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Oaocus,  who  first 
constructed  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  phMse  appears  to  have  lUways 
continued  nnder  the  patronage  of  his  fiunily.  (Suet 
Tib,  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a  oonsi- 
derable  town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Fiiny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (PDn. 
iii.  5.S.  9.;  OrelL  Inter,  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot;  but  the  rite  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  ride  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preMored,  at  a  spot  distant  four  mfles  from 
the  place  still  called  Trepcmti^  the  ancient  Tripon- 
tlum  or  Tripuntium.  (Chaupy,  Maiton  ^Horaot^ 
vol.  HL  pp.  387 — 452;  PratiUi,  Vta  Jlj;»p»a,  pp. 
99, 100.)    [Via  Appia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a  town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Anrelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  24  miles  from  Centumoellae 
and  25  from  Coea.  (/itm.  AvL  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aurelii  was  placed  at  or  near 
MontaUOf  on  the  river  FiorOf  at  the  i^aoe  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There 
can  be  Httie  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  tiie  same  time  with  the  oon- 
Btruction  of  the  high  road  of  the  same  name;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  aoooant  [Via  Ao- 
KEUA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  ensted  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the 
Forum  Anrelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  Catiline.  (Cic  m  Cat  L  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  inddoital  mentioD,  its  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Ittnenuriea.  [£.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALOllUM.    [Gallasgia.] 

FORUM  CASSII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  rituated  on 
the  Via  Cania,  with-  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  oertunly  oonnected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  11 
M.P.  heyiiod  Sulrinm,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  firom  Rome.  {Itm,  AnL  p.  286; 
Tab.P€ut)  The  distinct  traces  of  the  VU  Cassia 
enable  os  to  place  it  with  oertainty  about  a  mile  NE. 
of  Kefrotto,  where  an  ancient  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sta,  Maria  ta  Foreattiy  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  ara  still  extant  The  inhabitants 
migrated  during  tibe  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
vilUge  of  VetraUa.  (Dennis,  Eiruria,  vol.  i.  p. 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGURROfiUM,  or 
GIGURRC^UM.    [AsTURBS.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (ui.  1)  mentions 
two  towns  In  the  eountiy  of  the  Centrones  [Ckn- 
TBOHBs],  Forum  Ckodii  and  Axima  (Aitme),  As 
there  is  a  pkoe  called  Ceniron  in  the  valley  of 
Airnne^  it  is  probable  that  CmOron  marks  the  rite  of 
a  place  called  Centrones,  for  under  the  Empin  it 
was  obual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a  people  to  be 
substitoted  for  that  of  their  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Cmtron  represents  Forum 
CUudiL  GnichenoD  (cited  by  D'Anville)  gives  two 
inacriptloiis  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Aitmsf 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Clandii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  — 
FOBOCL.  CBHTROV.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  Chtudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDH  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM.    [OcTODURus.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  rituated 
(as  might  be  inforred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  as  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentMDod  abo  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nme  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Pent  places  it  between  Sabato  and  Blera ; 
but  the  distnnoes  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt  Hence  its  porition  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained  ;  it  is  commonly  phued  at  Orntohy 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Bracaano  (Sabate) ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  remains 
at  tiiat  place,  and  the  point  is  still  dodbtfnl.  (/Ita. 
AnL  p.  286;  Tab,  PwL\  Dennis,  Etruria,  voL  L 
n.  273  ^  FE.  H  B 1 

FORUM  CORNELU  (♦lipor  Kop4Aior,Streb.; 
^6por  Ko^i^Xiov,  PtoL;  KopmtiXlov  iryopd.  Dion 
Cass. :  J^  Forooomeliensis :  Imola),  a  considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  rituated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  fimn  Fa- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Saniemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  ill  15.  8.  20;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  46;  lUn,  AnL 
pp.  100, 127,  287  ;  ItkL  Hier,  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  firom  its  foundation  by  the 
dictator  Sulk  (Prudent  PerwftpA.  9,  init),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  already  a  place  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quarters  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xii  5 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlri.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  dnring  a  reridenoe  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  518.  4,  &c.)    Its  name  is  again  men- 
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tioned  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  and  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century  P*  Diaconus  ranks  it  among  the 
*'  locupletes  urbes"  of  the  prorinoe  of  Aemilla.  He 
tells  us  that  it  had  a  citadel  (castrnm),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modem  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Jinoia,  (Prooopu  B,  G.il  19; 
P.  Diac.  u.  18.)  [E.  B.  B.] 

FORUM  DECIIf  a  town  of  the  Sabinet,  men- 
tioned odIj  hj  PUny  (iiL  IS.  s.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  whoUy  unlmown.  It  has  beim  identified 
by  CInver  with  the  **  Foroecri"  of  the  Tabuk;  bat 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  latter  name 
is  probably  corrupted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogous  to  Interocrea.  (CluTer,  Ital  pu  690  ; 
Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Forum  Decii  was  situated  much  further 
S.»in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Norum  (Ves- 
covio).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
OMpot  Atovywrrw  fl  'loiryovin'M',  Ptol.  iiL  1. 
§  SI),  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergomum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise whdly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  placed  by  the  Itios.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  (Nimei)  to  Narbo 
(Xarboime),  The  distance  from  Ceesero  (St  Ti- 
beri)  on  the  ESratdt  to  Forum  Dcmitii  is  18  M.  P.: 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Seztantio  {Soutttmtiom)^  which  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  MontpelUer,  Though  Forum 
Domitii  lies  between  two  ]^-known  pbtces,  its  po. 
sition  is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Gn.  Domltius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  EpiL 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {pro  Font 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteius.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  FLAMINll  (♦<{por  ♦Xo^ier.Strab.; 
*6pos  ^Kofiwlouy  Ptd. :  Eth,  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3  miles  frtmi 
Fulginium.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  )iighway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  b.  a  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  oonsideratian. 
(Strab.  ▼.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  in.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  54;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  347. 1 ;  OrelL  Inter,  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperors  Gallus  and  Volusia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  a.  d.  256.  (Hieroo.  Ckron,  ad  amn. ;  Cluver, 
ItaL  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
**  dvitas  *'  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a  bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nooeria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Holstenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a  place  called  S. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  (or  «n  Fori/iamma)^  are 
hardly  2  miles  from  the  former  city.  (/ifm.  AnL  p. 
125;  Itin,  Bier,  p.  614;  Tab.  PetU,\  Holsten.  JVb^ 
ad  Chto.^  92.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  (Falenm^  a  town  of  the  ul- 
terior of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
**nobilia  oppida"  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apenmites  and  the  Padus.  He  adds  the  distinctiTe 
appellation  of  "  Valentinum  "  (**  Forum  Ful?ii,  quod 
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Valentinum  "%  though  no  other  place  of  tiie  name 
is  known.  It  is  abo  mentiaDed  in  the  Tabula,  in 
a  manner  that  would  tBxd  but  little  due  to  its  po- 
sition; but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  from  AsU 
(corruptly  written  Hasia)  accords  with  the  posidou 
of  the  modem  VakneOf  a  considerable  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  /\>,  about  16  miles  below  Catale, 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  ib» 
epithet  of  Valentinum  given  to  the  ancient  city.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Forum  Fulviense)  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a  body  of  troofis, 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padus  at  this 
point  (Plm.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  Not  Dign,  iL  p.  121 ;  Tab. 
Pwt)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  CA70/A  KeArvr,  Ap- 
pian),  a  village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mntina 
aud  Bononia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antonius  and  the  con- 
suls Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  forces  of  Pimea, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antonius, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  :  but 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fidloi  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonius,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reoccnpy 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  rooted  his  forces  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  befere  Mutina. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  April, 
B.C.  43,  twelve  days  before  the  naore  decisire  actkn 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Senr.  Solpkins 
Galba,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero:  firam  his  accoimt  we 
learn  that  the  place  called  Forum  Gallorum  was  a 
mere  Tillage  (yicus)  and  that  it  was  sitnated  on 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  through  great 
part  of  its  course,  was  a  raised  causeway,  with  kw 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  z.  30; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  66—70;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  37; 
Fruntin.  StraL  iL  5.  §  39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town:  and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  its  omiaion 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  stiU 
only  a  village.  The  distances  there  given  (8  miks 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
Catta  Franco.  [K  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLOllUM.    [Ilxboetes.] 

FORUM  HADRIAKL  One  of  the  roads  which 
the  Table  marks  from  Lugdunum  BataTorum  {Lei- 
den) to  Koviomagus  (Nymeffen)^  passes  through 
Flenio  [Flbnio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  fleo^ 
is  Forum  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  tibe  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a  pkce  named  Foor- 
bourg.  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukert,  (7a^ 
hen,  p.  532.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  (Fr^),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  between  Tek>  Maitius  {Ton- 
Ion)  and  the  Varus  {Var).  Strabo  (pw  184)  cafls 
it  *6pow  lodAior,  and  a  naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  and 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  But  the 
name  Forum  Julii  existed  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustas,  for  it  is  mentdoned  in  a  letter  of  Plancns 
to  Cicero,  b.  a  43  {ad  Fam,  z.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Forum  Vooonii  to  Forum  Julii  (x. 
]  7).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
JoHus  Caeear,  though  there  ta  no  evidence  about 
what  he  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improred 
it.  Pliny  (iiL  5)  names  it  ^t^orum  Julii  Octavano- 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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mm  ColoDia  qua  Pacensis  appelktnr  et  Clftnca.'* 
The  river  Aigenteus  was  witbin  its  limits.  (Ptol. 
ii  10.)  The  name  OcUyanoram,  mentioned  also  bj 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  supposed  to  show  that  a  detachment 
frtm  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Olassioa  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  being  star- 
tioned  here  by  Augnstos.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rioos  names  of  Oppidum  Forojoliense  (TaciL  Atm. 
IT.  5);  Forum  Julimn  Narbooensis  Galliae  Golonia 
(ilfM.  iL  63);  Colonia  Forojoliensis  (Tacit  HisL 
iL  U). 

Fomm  Jolii  was  a  naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augnstas  took  at  the  battle  of  Actiom,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (TaciL 
Ann,  iv.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellios  (Tadt 
Mitt,  iL  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tacit  Affric.  4);  and  an 
old  and  distinguished  Colonia,  as  Tacitus  calb  it 
The  sauce  called  ^^garum"  was  made  here.  (Plin. 
xxxi.  7, «.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  river 
flows  a  little  to  the  west  of  Forum  JuliL  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain}  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet  These 
^imAnyinna  show  Hb&t  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Tn\jan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  CelUe,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antium.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Fr^ut,  except  a  small  lagune,  near  a  quay 
of  Roman  construction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  fleet  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  m  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Trives.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  oa  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejut  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roads  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
fc  ;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  4^.  vol.  iL  p.  9  ;  Ukert, 
GaUien,  p.  429;  Richard  et  Uocquet,  Gttide  du 
Voyagew,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (*6pos  *lo6Kios, 
Ptol:  Eth,  Forojuliensis :  Cividale  di  Friuli),  a 
city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  m  the  country  of  the  Cami,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Venetia.    [Cabni.]     Paulus  Diaoonus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diac. 
Hist,  Lang.  ii.  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
fi^t  It  appean  that  it  was  at  firat  merely  a  sort 
of  central  pUce  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Cami,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny^s 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  **  Forojulienses  oogno- 
mine  Transpadani "  among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  appeare 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  AquUeia,  a.  d.  45S,  that 
it  attained  the  d^ty,  which  it  continued  to  bold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulen  of  Italy,  of 
the  caintal  of  Venetia.  (Plm.  iiL  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iiL  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  Varr,  xiL26;  P.  Diac.  iL  14, 
iv.  28,  38.) 

F(Himi  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  FriuU:  the  modem 
town  being  called  Cividad  or  Cwidak,  obviously  a 
corruption  of  "  Civitas." 

The  period  of  the  destraction  of  Fomm  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  CividaU,  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Fomm 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empre.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries  made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. {AwmU  deW  Inst,  Arch,  1835,  pp.  213 — 
220;  BvUeU.  d,  JntL  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p..l34.) 

2.  We  leara  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  ^  Forum  Julii 
Irienaium  "  (Orell.  Inscr,  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.    [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  ^  Foro- 
julienses oognomine  Concubienses;"  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  "  Forobrentani,"  who  inmiediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  JULIUM.    [Iluturois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDL    [Reoium  Lbpidum.] 

FORUM  LICINII,  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  17*  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  a  people  men- 
ti(Hied  by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a  Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comum  and  Ber- 
gomum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a  place  called  /nctno, 
near  the  small  town  of  Erba,  on  the  road  from  Como 
to  Xecoo,  and  about  7  miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Memoria  intomo  U  Piano 
<f  Erha,  Como,  1 831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGNEUM,  is  pUu^  by  the  Antouine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Augusta  (Saragota) 
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in  SpAin,  to  Benehomrom,  in  Gallia.  [Hi 
MUM.]  The  distance  from  Sommos  Pyreoaens  to 
Forum  lignemu  is  marked  5,  and  from  Fomm  Lig- 
neom  to  Aspaloca  (Pont  Lesqmt^  7.  Walckenaer 
takes  these  distances  to  be  Gallic  leagues,  thoogh 
one  would  suppose  that  they  are  Bomaa  miles.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  in  a  mountain  pass  are 
very  loose;  and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  exact 
posidoo  of  Forum  Lignenm.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  LIMICORUM.  [Gallabcia.1 
FORUM  LIVU  (Forli),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Fa- 
ventia  and  Gaesena.  Its  foundation  is  ooomionly 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Livius  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Its  name  is  not 
fband  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region ; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  whidi  place  it  13  M.  P.  from 
Caesena  and  10  from  Faventia.  It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modem  city  of  ForU,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  MonUme,  the  Vitb  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  ill  15.  s.  20;  Itm,  Ant.  p.  287;  /tm.  Hier, 
p.  616 ;  Tab.  Pe^)  In  A.  D.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nnptials  of  Pladdia,  the  sister  of  Honorins, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfus  (Jomand.  Oet.  31), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modem  city  of  Forli^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  populous  and  flourishing  place.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FORUM  NERONIS.  [Carpentoractb.] 
FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  {Eth.  Foronovanus: 
Ve»covio\  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  regiun 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  fotmdation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a  place  called  Veacovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3  miles  W.  of 
Atpra  (Casperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Correse  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Cluver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  dearly 
identified,  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
ForonovanL  From  these  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
munioipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  :  it  subne- 
quently  became  the  see  ^  a  bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  //  Vetcovio  di  Sabina,  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  **  Ecclesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum."  (Cluver, 
Jtal.  p.  675 ;  Holsten.  Not.  p.  107 ;  Chaupy,  Motion 
dHorace^  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forcun  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  frcnn  Forum 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Ptiny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Ci8padana,known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  ("  Municipium  Foronovanorum,"  Grater, 
Inacr.  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  foimd 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Foram 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomovo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Taro^  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  called  by  P.  Dlaconns 
**  Foronianum,**  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
"  castra  Aemiliae.''    (P.  Diac  HitL  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itmeiarios,  which  pUoe  It  10  miles  from  Bencventum 
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on  the  road  to  Equua  Tntious;  tiiis  distance  fixes  it 
at  BwmaJbergo^  a  spot  where  numerous  eeins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  (Tab.  PmL\ 
Itm.  Hier.  ^  610;  Mommsen,  m  BuUetL  d.  ImL 
1848,  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FOBUM  NABBASOBUM.  [Gallabcia.] 
FORUM  POPILII.  1.  (Forimpopoli),  a  saudl 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  about  half-way  between 
Forum  Livii  and  Caeeena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (iu.  15. 
a.  20)  among  the  munieipal  towns  of  Gallia  Cispn- 
dana,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  written 
''FanPopuk."  The  latter  calls  it  a  "^ dvitas,"  bat 
the  total  omisaon  of  its  name  in  the  same  route  as 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  proves  that  it  wss 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times)  but  a  small ' 
town.    (Itm.  Hier.  p.  616;  Tab.  PaU.) 

2.  A  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  PHnj  as 
situated  in  the  Falemian  district  ("  Foropopnlienses 
ex  Falemo,**  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ^pos  UovXlov 
(Ptol.  iiL  I.  §  68),  and  incidentally  by  Dionyans 
(L  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  long  dcaobitc, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  ruins  to 
which  he  refers  are  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Fomm  Popiiii 
(it,yoph,  noiriAfa),  must  have  been  situated  in  tha 
billy  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania:  Ptolemj  ap 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Capua  and 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  determined. 
We  leam  firom  the  Liber  Coloniaram  (p.  233,  where 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it  received 
a  body  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  to  which  a  fresh 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespasian. 

3.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occura  in  a  manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  poation,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  bdng  altogether  con- 
fused. But  a  remarkable  inscription  round  at  a 
phuie  called  Polla  in  the  VaUe  di  Diano^  kaxa 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  of  the 
Fomm  PopiliL  This  inscription  records  the  coa- 
stmction  by  a  Soman  magistrate  (whose  name  is 
unfortunatdy  lost)  of  a  high  road  from.  Capoa  to 
Rhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a  compariscm  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leavM  little  doubt  that  the 
modem  village  of  PoUa  is  the  Fomm  Popiiii,  and 
that  the  magbtrate's  name  which  has  disaf^teared 
at  the  banning  of  the  inscripd(»i,  erroneously  sap* 
plied  by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  Aquilhua,  was 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilius  Laenas,  who  was  pn^etor 
in  B.  a  134.  (Mannert,  Geog.  von  ItaHa,  vol  ii  pw 
146;  Mommsen, /iwcr.  RN.  No.  6276;  BStachd, 
Monum,Epigr.^.l\y  12.)  From  this  document  we 
leam  that  Forum  Popiiii  was  distant  51  M.  P.  from 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.         [E.  H.  B.]. 

FOBUM  SKGUSIANORUM,  a  town  of  the  Segn- 
sij^ii  (Ptol.  ii.  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum.  The  term  Fonun 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  tovm  of  the  Segusiani,  or  « 
place  where  a  Cooventns  waa  held;  and  the  place  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a  capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Table. 
A  place  called  Feurtf  or  more  properly  Fern',  west 
of  Ljfonf  represents  the  Forum  Segusianomm.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  FeurSf  as  it  seems  to  this 
efiect:  — "  Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consistont;* 
and  La  Mure,  in  hb  Hitiwrt  du  Formt  (Lyon, 
1671),  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  ^e«n^ 
with  the  inscriptions  i,  n,  m,,  mi,  each  preceded  by 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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.1.,  which  means  leuga  or  leagne.  Thus,  it  appetn 
that  a  road  was  measured  (hxn  tlib  Foram.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscription  c  ivl.  f.  beo. 
UBBBA.  ocean  on  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Oolonia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (ir. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segiuiani.  **  The  historian  of  the 
I'oree  (Farest)  mentions  a  Boman  copper  weight,  on 
which  wen>  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dbae 
SBG.  F.,  a  drcumstaaoe  which  shows  that  the  Fomm 
of  the  Segvsiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honoor  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Ganl."    (D*AnviIle.) 

The  Table  mentions  Fomm  Segnstavamm,  on  a 
road  from  Segodam  {Rhodez)  to  Logdnnum  (j^on\ 
«nd  it  is  the  nest  place  to  Lngdonnm.  Part  of  the 
ronte  is  this:— Icidmago  (Jatengeam)^  Aqnis  Se- 
geste,  Foro  Segostavarom,  Lngdunnm.  Another 
route  in  the  TaUe,  between  Aognstonemetmn  {0er  - 
moni)  and  Logdmimn,  stands  thns  in  the  last  part: 
—  Kodamna  (/ZotMnma),  Medlolannm  (J/eyOeti), 
Foro  Segnstavaroro,  Lngdommi.  D'Anville  (iVb^ice, 
art.  Mediolanmm)  supposes  that  MedioUumm  is 
wrongly  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Segusianorum  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  &at  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Forum  Segustavarum  is  a  difiFerent  place  from 
Forum  Segusianorum,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Famay.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
very  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  sedng 
bow  he  has  applied  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
varum and  Segusianorum  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difierenoe  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  dose  resemblance,  and  the  lUbility 
of  one  behig  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Foreg  or  Foresie  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Fo^ensis,  the  canton 
of  the  Forum.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  to  Fomm  Segusianomm  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  abont  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  3  ieet  wMe.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement  A  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Fei$r$  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a  house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  staircase.  The  church  of  Fevrt  appears  to 
nave  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Boman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a  part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palais,  Near  this  Pahus 
were  found,  undor  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  foe  now  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'AnviDe,  Notice^ 
4c.;  Walckenaer,  G^,  ^.  vol.  L  p.  333;  Ukert, 
6!allJai;BichardetHocquart,(7iwde,^.)   [O.L.] 

FOBUM  S£MPBONU(H>o^2«A«'/H>^ioi',Strab.; 
*6pos  Scftvpofrlov,  Ptd.:  Eth,  Forosemproniensis: 
Fos9ombroiui)t  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flanuniaa  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fono),  on  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227 ;  Itm,  Ant  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name: 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  vjdley  of  the  Me- 
taurus, between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a  highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
A  fiouiishing  municipal  town  under  the  Boman  em- 
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r're.  (Stmb.  I.  c;  PKn.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  vL  1. 
53;  Orell.  In»tr.  8774,  4039,  4068.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  rains  of  Boman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  dty  of  Fos- 
sombrone:  this*  but  retdns  the  ancient  epi8C(^ 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a  mere  oormption  of 
Forum  SemproniL  (Calindri,  Statittioa  del  PorUif. 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8  miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Interdsa,  or  the  Ftirlo.  [In- 
TEBCI8A.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdrabal 
was  defeated  by  the  Boman  consuls  Livins  and  Nera 
in  D.  o.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  Socpronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Metaurus.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  TIBEBO,  is  phwed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'Anville  guesses  Kauerstuhl  on  the  Bhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfoctoiy.  Haller  guesses  Zureach  on 
the  Bhine,  where  there  are  Boman  walls.  Another 
guesses  Siechbom  on  the  Lake  of  Consianz.  (Ukert, 
OaUien,)  [G.L.] 

FOBUM  TBAJANI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  fitnn  the  Itineraries,  whicli 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tlbula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (/fm.  >4nl.  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  Fordonffianut,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tint  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  from  OrittanOy  where  there  are  considerable 
Boman  remains,  including  those  of  a  bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Yal^,  Vop.  enSardaigne,  vol.  ii.  c.  35).  [E.H.B.] 

FOBUM  TBUENTINOBUM  or  DBUENTl- 
NOBUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Oispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  mtmicipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iiL  15.  8.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  **  Municipium  Foro- 
dment.,"  for  Forodmentinoram.  As  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  BertmorOy  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3  miles  S.  of  Forlim- 
popcUi  ^^  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Grater, 
Inter,  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  Orell.  Inter.  80; 
Cluver,  ItaL  p  295.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  VIBII  (Vibi  Fomm,  Plm.  iiL  17.  s,  21 : 
Eih.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni  Pliny  tells  us  that  tlie 
Pados  had  its  source  in  the  Mens  Veenlus  {M<mt« 
Fwo),  and,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  **  in  Forovibi- 
endumagro."  (Plin.iii.l6.s.20:Solhi.2.§25.)  As 
there  is  no  trath  in  this  account  of  the  subterraneous 
conne  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Foram  Vibii,  which 
mnst  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sahtzzo^ 
but  on  the  N.  ba^  of  the  Po^  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Begio  Transpadana.  [E.H.  B.] 

FOBUM  VOCONII,  a  phice  in  Gallia  Nari>onensis, 
distant  from  Forum  Jnlii  [Forum  Julh;  Argeh- 
TBUs]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicera  The  Antonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'AnvSle  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a  place  called  Gimfarcny  which  he  suj^xises 
to  be  a  oorraption  of  such  a  word  as  Koooi»-foron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Ze  CamU;  and 
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others  fix  it  at  Vidaubati,  east  of  Z.«  Ctmet.  Plinj 
^U.  5)  calk  Forum  Vocooii  a  Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latinitas.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANL  [Pdteou.] 
FOSI,  a  small  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitna  ((rem.  36)  reUtes  of 
them,  Tis^  that  thej  were  iubject  to  the  Chemsd, 
and  became  invdved  with  them  in  their  ruin.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Feras,  in  Brwwiridk,  are  gene- 
rally looked  npon  as  the  ooontiy  once  inhabited  bj 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fo$enbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  cf  Pto- 
lemy their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Langobardu  [^  ^] 

FOSSA  COBBULOTnS.  When  Corbulo  com- 
manded in  the  parts  about  the  months  of  the  Bhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a  cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mosa  and  the  Bhenus,  **  qua  in- 
oerta  Oceani  Tetarentur."  (Tac  Aim.  zi  20.)  Some 
critics  have  pnqxwed  to  change  **  vetarentur "  into 
**  ritarentur,"  but  probably  the  text  is  right  Dion 
Cassius  (Ix.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Boman  mile,  which  is  8  stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  righL  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  historian  gives,  was,  *'  that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  countiy,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;"  an  ex- 
pUmation  which  seems  to  agree  with  'Wetarentur" 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bnlo's  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
from  Leidm^  pest  DdAj  to  Maeuiand-tilu^  near 
Vlaardmffen  (Fknium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Bhine,  or  the 
Bhine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden^  and  wss  a  more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Boman  period  than  it  is 
now.  [G.L.] 

FOSSA  DBUSUTJA.  [Fi.kvo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MABIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MABIA^AE. 
Plutarch  (J/orntf,  c  15)  gives  a  sufficiently  clear 
account  of  this  canaL  When  G.  Marius,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutones  and  thdr 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Bhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  **  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
cut,  into  which  he  diverted  a  Uu'ge  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a  deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  fear  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius."  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Bhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Polybius, 
who  says  that  the  Bhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midoms,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  :  **  but 
Marius,  afterwanis  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a  new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  saikd  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue, 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  alhrnnm, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  seoi, 
even  when  a  vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  where- 
fore the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  making 
the  country  their  own  in  enarj  way;  and  espaciaify 
they  built  there  also  a  temple  of  the  Epbesian  Ar- 
temis, havmg  taken  possession  of  the  part  which  is 
made  an  island  by  the  noouths  of  the  river.  And 
there  lies  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Bhndanns,  «  ^a-  | 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalinme;  some  have  reck-  ' 
oned  it  one  of  the  mouths  of  tlw  Bhodanua,  and 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  aevea 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be), — 
bdng  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  oUier,  for 
there  is  a  hill .  between,  which  separates  the  lako 
frun  the  river."  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  cosst  as  fitf  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  far  as  the  Var.  His  descriptioa 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Marios 
was  on  the  esst  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Bbaae. 
Mela's  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  way 
(iu  5).  Pliny  (iiL  4)  calls  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Bhodanus  the  Massaliotic;  and  this  b  the  most 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Pdyb.  iiL  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Massaliotic  brandi,  art 
"the  canals  from  the  Bhodanus,  the  work  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (stagnnm) 
Mastramela;  a  town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatid,  and 
above  it  the  stcmy  fdains  (campi  lapidei).'*  Tlw 
stony  plains  are  the  Cnw,  an  extensive  flat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny's  text  bss 
**  Astromela,"  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Ma8tn>- 
mela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Steplttnos 
Byzantinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Wakkeoaer 
finds  fiiult  with  him,  without  resson, — for  it  k  plain 
that,  as  "  stagnum  "  ends  with  **  m,"  the  next  word, 
if  it  beigan  with  "m,"  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription. 

The  Itineraries  abo  place  the  Fossa  Mariana  en 
the  east  side  of  the  Bhone.  But  Ptolemy  (iL  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  aide.  Pro- 
ceeding firom  west  to  east  he  has:  Setius  hiD; 
Fossae  Marianae;  the  west  mouth  of  the  Rhoaae; 
and  the  esst  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Bhone.  It  is  hard  to 
exphun  how  Ptolemy  made  a  mistske  in  a  matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Wakkenser 
(^66og.  ^.  iii.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinas  for  Marianae  (JtHapuofcH  ^6c9ai),  in 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  editioii  of. 
1475  has  "  Fossae  Marinae."  There  is  also  the 
reading  "  Fossae  Marinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easily 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  conjecture 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a  very 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  tiiat  he  should 
place  in  his  geograj^y  Fossae  Marinae,  a  name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Msiianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers.        A 

The  best  and  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  {StetUsHque  du  dep, 
det  Bouchet  du  Rhdne)  states  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  east  ^  ^'^'^  fi^^^^n 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  iheE'kmgde  TEttovma,  . 
to  the  Bhone,  which  it  joined  about  a  mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  mike.  There  are 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  csnal  in  the 
place  here  assigned  to  it.  The  villsge  of  /ot, 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  canal,  stands  just 
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above  the  place  where  the  canal  entered  the  gulf. 
There  is  still  visible  on  one  of  the  sides  a  long 
catting  made  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Foz  is  a  large  marsh,  called  Le  Marais  do  FoZj 
which  the  canal  crossed.  This  marsh  ends  in  an 
itang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  ^tang  do 
Galejon.  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  Massaliot 
0  branch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Marios.  The 
marsh  of  Foz,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
is  supposed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a  hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itineraiy  makes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (Fot)  to  "Ad  Gradum  Massili- 
tanarom,"  which  was  on  the  Bhone ;  and  the  Itine- 
rary, which  gives  the  land  routes,  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (^Arles).  The  order 
of  places  is:  Msssilia,  Calcaria  [Calcaria],  Fossae 
Muianae  (Foe),  Arelate  :  the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
33,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Foe,  or  Fot-lu-Martiguet. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  CVoii,  the  Gampi  Lapidei.  The  "Ad  Gradum " 
seems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
cansl  of  Marius  joined  the  Rhone.  The  distance 
from  "  Ad  Gradum  "  along  the  river  np  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  "  Statistique,  ftc."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
reckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  4Umg  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  ArUs^ 
of  Mont-Majousy  and  of  Bavx :  this  ^tang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Lou^rion,  a  canal 
which  runs  frtnn  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Organ.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Lou&ion  fed 
the  Foesae  Marianae ;  and  that  Marius  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Craporme,  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ;  but  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto  • 
malimne  (<^tang  de  VEsUnma,  or  Estruma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marius. 
At  a  place  called  Pont-dthRoi^  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  FoZj  there  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
houses;  and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a  semicircular 
bnilding  open  to  the  sea,  as  a  haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hill 
between  Foz  and  hires.  Whether  Marius  made 
more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  telL  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a  single  cut ;  or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  large  cut  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  a  monument  of  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
rictories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  nom  a  barbaric 
deluge.  (D'Anville,  Notice ;  Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a  good  note  on  the  Fossae;  Ukert,  GaUien^ 
p>  131,  &C..  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANGI,  the  name  of  a  confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  \p  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
,  principal  people),  Ghamavi,  Ampeivarii,  Bructeri, 

'  Chatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 

others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Gherusd  on  the  Lower 
Bhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(^A ureL  7),  about  A.  d.  240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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forming  the  confederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Glaudian,  deTF.  Con.  Hon.  446). 
These  Franci,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Gelts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Glovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Prankish  empire.  But  their  history  belongs  to  tbe 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a  town  of 
Galabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratnentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Keritum,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupni, 
Iter.  Venus,  p.  108;  OreU.  Inscr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  imknown.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  (^de 
Situ  Tapggiaey  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  be 
thoee  of  Fratnertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratuentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRA'XINUS.    [LusiTAiOA.] 

FREGELLAE  (*pty4\Xcu,  Strab.;  ♦/»^AAa, 
Steph.  B.:  Fth.  *ptyfX?<ay6Sf  Fregellanns),  a  city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properly  a  city  of  the  Volsdans,  situated  on  the 
left  bai^  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Trerus,  and  a  short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latiiia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sididni,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volsoians,  frvm 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city;  but  in 
B.C  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  liiemselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lirb, 
restored  Fregelhie,  and  established  there  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  strongly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnita 
War.  (Liv.  viiL  22,  23;  Appian,  Samn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fr^llae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  tbe  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus  upon  Rome,  in  b.  o. 
279,  he  Lb  said  to  have  ravaged  Fregellae  ("  Fregellas 
populatus,"  Flor.  I  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  later  period  (b.  c.  211),  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  citizens  had  the  cqprage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
lus  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  dty,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a  punishment  ^  this  offence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  bun  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  209)  found  among  the  eighteen 
colonies  foithfnl  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxviL  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavahy  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Marcellus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26, 27 ;  Pint.  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fr^ellae,  which  was  at  this  tune  distinguished 


*  These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  to  Sarmadium, 
a  name  found  in  Uie  old  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  ^^->  | 
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for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  should  have  sobseqnentlj 
taken  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  against  that  city, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  circumstances 
of  this  revolt  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  outbreak  was,  however,  pre- 
mature :  Fregellae  alone  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of- 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimius,  B.  o.  125.  The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a  punishment  lor  its  rebellion, 
and  appears  never  to  have  again  arisen  to  prosperity: 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Fabrateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
recovering  its  former  positicm.  (Liv.  Epit.  Iz. ;  VelL. 
Pat.  iL  6;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  4;  Jul  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
de  Fin.  ▼.  22 ;  Auct  Rhet.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  LAtium  :  the  Fregel- 
lanum  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  (/(tn.  AnL 
pp.  303,  305)  was  apparently  a  station  distinct 
from  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
affirm  that  Fregellae  was  previous  to  its  destruction 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  cities  of 
Italy:  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  1  hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Buins  of  a  city  of  considerable 
extent  having  been  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  just  opposite  a  spot  called  Itoletta,  and  below 
the  village  of  5.  Giovctnm  tnCaricOj  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themselves,  which  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  name. 
[Fabrateria.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe'  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modem  town 
of  Cq)ranOj  where  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
structions of  ancient  buildings,  including  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground;  and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a  quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opt  or  Opio,  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  "  Oppidum."  (Chaupy,  Maison 
d Horace^  vol.  iil  p.  475.)  This  position  of  Fregellae 
would  account  for  its  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modem  town  of  Cepnmo^  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abb^  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellanum 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tmderstand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
that  point,  and  then  tumed  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
before  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remains  of  two 
ancient  br  dges  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  Utter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  "Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  tliough  it  is  evident 
from  Livy's  narrative  (xxvi.  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  close  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,   and 
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would  reward,  a  more  careful  inspection  of  the  loca- 
lities, especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  roads. 
(Chaupy,  I,  c.  p.  476;  Bomanelli,  voL  iiL  pp.  377 — 
381).  [K  H.  B.] 

FREGE'NAE  {*p^va,  Strab.),  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  between  Alsium  and  the  rooath 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  8 ;  /««. 
AiU,  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  livy  among  the 
**  coloniae  maritimae  **  (xxxvi.  3) ;  and  Uiere  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  with  Alsium,  in  b.  a  245,  and  that  we 
should  read  Frtgenae  for  Fregellae  in  Vellcius  Pa- 
terculus  (L  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  fbundatioo 
of  these  two  colonies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Epitome  of  the  19th  book  of  Livy,  where,  though 
Alsium  is  not  mentioned,  the  foundation  of  Fre^enae 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brundusium,  which  Velleiua 
refers  to  the  following  year.  (V^H.  Pat.  L  c;  Liv. 
EpiL  xix.,  where  the  reuiing  Fregenae  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  the  old  editicoM  have  Fre- 
gellae.) No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory :  its  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  ItaUcns,  viii.  475)  probably  prevented 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  afW  the  oonKtmction 
of  the  Portus  Augusti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  nolicpd 
by  Rutilius  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etnuia, 
and  no  ruins  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9  M.P.  from  Alsitim,  aiul 
the  same  from  P(ntus  Augusti  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  enable  tis  to  fix  its  position  with  certaintj 
at  a  spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Maccarete,  just 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porto,  and  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Arone,  (Cluver,  ItaL  p.  499 ;  Nibby, 
Dintorm  di  Roma,  voL  iL  p.  280.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

FRENTA'Nl  (fparrayoi,  Strab.,  Ptd. ;  ♦ep^nuv^ 
PoL,  Dionys.),  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  occnpiying 
the  tract  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frontkn  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  the  MamdnL  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  from  whom  th^ 
were  originally  descended :  hence^  Scylax  assigns  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  Picenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (Scjl. 
§  15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  dearlj  de- 
fined, and  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  geographers :  Larinnm,  with 
its  territory  (extending  from  the  Tifemus  to  the 
Frento),  being  by  some  writers  termed  a  city  of  the 
Frentani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  65),  while  the  more  general 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  the 
river  Tifemus  {Bi/ertui)  the  limit  of  the  two  cofun- 
tries  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  MeL  iu  4.  §  6).  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Frentani  is  equally  un- 
certain ;  both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptolemy  (t  c 
§  19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrux  or 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  as  far  as 
the  Atemus,  and,  according  to  Mela,  they  possessed 
tlie  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaccurate;  and 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  Marrucini  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus  down  to  ita  mouth, 
while  the  Vestini  possessed  the  led  bank  (v.  p.  24 1 )  : 
hence,  the  former  people  must  have  intervened  be. 
tween  the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus. 
Phny*3  accotmt  is,  however,  more  near  the  truth 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  both  of  which  are  lOta* 
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•ted  ooosiaeniblj  to  the  N.  of  the  Sognis,  were 
Frentanian  cities.  The  Utter  is  indeed  iis8iji;iied  bj 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  §  65),  while 
Strabo  also  terms  Ortona  the  port  or  naral  station 
of  the  Frentani  (Jhivtiov  ^pcrrcwwy,  ▼.  p  242),  bat 
errooeooslj  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagms. 
Hence,  their  confines  most  have  approached  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Atemns,  though  without  actoally 
abutting  upon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  firom  the  Samnites  by  any 
well-marked  natural  bonndaiy,  but  occupied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
countzy  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  whUe  the 
mon  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  in  Samnium. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  <J  the  Mar- 
rndni,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  y.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  histocy  as  a  separate 
people,  having  theur  own  national  organisation ;  and 
ihougfa  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebnhr)  &ve  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Borne.  Their  omduct 
during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Bomans  renders  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  a 
819,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history*, they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  ix.  16) ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
(b.  a  304),  at  the  dose  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Borne  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  OUacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heradeia.  (Diooys.  Fr.  JHdoL 
XX.  2;  Plutiyr*.  16;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7).  They 
gave  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  fideli^  during 
the 'Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Boman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cinnae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sanmites,  went  over  to  Hrjmibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
SiL  ItaL  viiL  521,  xv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
eoonected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites :  hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  classes  the  Frentani  with  the  Marsi,  Marmdni, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
rately. (PoL  iL  24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  B.a  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  241) :  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  the 
Boman  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.    Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

»  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  "Ferentani;" 
but  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  read 
**  Frentani,"  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  correct  (See 
Aischefski,  ad,  kc,;  Niebuhr,  voL  iiL  p.  225.) 
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Cicero,  a  few  years  later,  as  sending  some  of  their 
chief  men  (**  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,''  yro 
CittenL  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Oluentius,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  territoiy  was  traversed 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  23) :  and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appears  in 
history.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  &c  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17) ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Samnium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Monunsen,  ad  Lib, 
CoL  p.  206).  It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Abnato  Ciieriore  and  Semnio, 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  UKMre  lof^  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic:  the  principal  of  these, 
besides  the  Tifermus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Trinius  or  TrignOf  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a  good  port  at  its  mouth  ('*Flumen  Trinium  por- 
tnosum,"  Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17) ;  and  the  Saobus  or 
Sangro,  a  very  important  stream,  which  eaten  the 
Adnatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabuk  ahio  gives  the  name  of  a  river 
which  it  pUces  between  (Mona  and  Anxannm,  and 
calls  *'  Clotoris  "  (  ?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  de- 
pended upoo)  can  be  no  other  than  the  MorOy  which 
fidls  into  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  S.  of  Ortona, 
The  coast-line  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  presents 
fiew  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  bar* 
hours.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  TermeU  (Buca)  and  the  Pmia 
detta  PmmOf  affivd  the  only  pUces  of  anchorage.. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioQed  by  ancient 
writers  are  few  in  number ;  but  the  topogn^hy  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
the  perverted  zeal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by*the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  Antichiia  Frentane  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Bomanelli.  who 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a  very  uncritical 
performance ;  but  the  author  was  led  astray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  or  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
Inter,  Regn.  Neap,y  AppendiXj  p.  30.)  Bomanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  {Antiea  Topogra- 
fa  Ittorica  del  Regno  di  NapoU^  3  vols.  4to.,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  hb  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  BomanellL 
Along  the  sea-coast  (]ffoceeding  from  N.  to  S.)  were 
situatsd  Obtoma,  HisroiauM,  and  Buca.  The  two 
former  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  stiU 
extant  at  //  Kosto  d^Ammone :  but  there  is  consider- 
able di£5culty  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probabiUty  at  Ter^ 
moU  [Buca]  ;  the  argrmients  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  Sta,  Maria  detta  Penna  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurious  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a  town  called  Inter- 
amna,  supposed  by  Bomanelli  and  Cramer  to  have 
iigitized  by  V      8  n  2 
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occupied  tlie  site  of  Termoli,  is  derived  only  from 
the  same  apocryphal  sonrce  ;  and,  even  were  Uie  in- 
scription itoelf  aathentic,  the  Interanina  there  meant 
is  probably  the  well -known  town  of  the  Praetntii. 
(Murat.  In§er.  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  Mommsen,  I  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
was  Amxanum,  now  Lancianof  hut,  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
''Garentini  supemates  et  infemates,"  and  the  "La- 
nuenses  ;**  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un- 
known, and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a  place  called  Paixa- 
VUM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  Ihe  site 
of  which,  according  to  Romanelli,  is  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a  place  called  Monte  cU  PallanOf  about 
3  miles  S.W.  of  Atessa,  The  previous  station  given 
by  the  same  authority  is  called  **  Annnm  ;"  a  name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  {Tab.  Pent, ;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  81.) 
UscoRiiTH,  a  place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on 
the  rood  into  Apulia  (/fm.  Ant  p.  314),  b  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a  spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Smarca,  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  TermoU, 
but  in  the  territory  of  GttgUomtiy  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

There  is  coniuderable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  roads  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Frentani. 
The  name  of  the  "Via  Trajana  Frentana  "  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  fiwt  that  the  oonstmction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  b  certam  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  firom  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-coast,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum. 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus: — 

Otstia  Atemi.  ilp. 

Angelum  (Angnlus)     -    x. 

Ortona       -        -        -    xL 


Hbtonios    ...    xxv. 

Uscosio      -        -        -    XV. 

Arenio  (Larinum  ?)  -  xiv. 
Of  these,  Angulus  b  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  the  Atemus. 
The  distance  from  the  months  of  the  Atemus  at 
Pncara  to  Ortona  b  considerably  understated,  and 
tliat  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Boman  bridge,  over  the 
Sangro  between  Lanciano  and  Jl  VattOy  supplies 
a  fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inlan<^  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ateraus  to  Teate,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Anxanum  and  Hbtonium  makes 
abend  inland  by  Annum  and  Pallannm.  The  distances 
given  are  reiy  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
bably corrupt    They  stand  thni: — 

OstU  AteraL  m.  p. 

Teano  Marmdno       •        xvi 

Ortona    - 

Anxana  - 

Annum  -        •        •        iiii 

PalUnum         -        •        xiL 

Istonium  •        •        zxiiL 

Larinnm. 
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Tliere  exist  copper  coins  with  the  Oscan  legend^- 
**  Frentrei,**  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferentum  in 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  sume 
writers.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  indicate  the 
exbtence  of  a  diy  of  the  name  of  Frentrnm  as  the 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  b  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  livy  (ix.  16)  where  be  says  — 
**Frentano8  vicit  m-hmnqae  iptam — in  deditjonem 
accepit," — ^without  naming  the  city ;  but  thb  inference 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubions.  (FriedlXnder, 
Otkiscke  M&nxmj  p.  42 ;  Millingen,  Numitmat^me 
de  VltaUe,  p.  180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FBENTO  (Fortorey,  a  river  of  ApuKa,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Ba$diee^  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  fiom  thence  to  the  Adriatic 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  of 
Teanum  in  ApuHa,  and,  consequently,  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulb  if  Larinum  was  not  iir- 
cluded  in  that  country.  Pliny  telb  us  it  bad  « 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  **  flnmen  per- 
tuosum  Frento:"  some  remains  of  thb  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  Torre  di 
Fortore.  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ponte 
di  CiviUUe^  from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 
as  CivikUey  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iiu  11.  s.  16; 
Tab.  Petit;  Bomandli,  vol.  iii  p.  11.)  [E.1LB.] 
FBETUM  GADITA'NUM,  HERCULEUlC 
TARTESSIUM,  &c     [Gaditaiiitm  Fbetum.! 

FBETUM  GALLIGUM,  b  a  name  which  Solinns 
(c25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
GallU  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  {Agric  c  40)  calb 
it  **  Fretum  OceanL"  It  b  the  Top6f/hs  BperaimcAs 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  both 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  thb  narrow 
sea  a  name;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
Englbh  call  it  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  French 
sometimes  Pas  de  OaUis.  [G.  L.] 

FBIGIDUS  FLUVIUS,  a  river  of  Voietia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cami,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  firom  Aquileb  to  Aemona  across  the  Juban 
Alps.  (Itin,  Ant.  p.  128 ;  Tab.  Pent)  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wippack 
(in  Italbn,  Vipao),  which  feUs  into  the  /aoaao 
(Sontius),  near  Gorma.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
thb  river  that  the  usurper  Eugenins  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  394.  Clandian,  in 
alluding  to  thb  victory,  notices  the  extreme  coldness 
of  the  waters  from  wMch  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(Cbudian,  de  III.  Cons,  Honor.  99 ;  Zoeun,  iv.  58 ; 
Hitt  MitoeU.  xii.  p.  530.)  [£.  H.  B.J 

FBISIABOl^ES,  are  lOaced  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  BeCasB  [Bk- 
TAsn].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ;  nor  b  it  certun 
that  the  name  b  right,  for  the  Frisii  belong  to 
another  pbce.  The  **Frisaei"  appear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Gmter,  but  thb  b  a  different  name. 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  hb  anthorities,  states  that 
Frisiabones  b  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Gmter,  p.  522,  7,  &c).  (Forbiger, 
Handbuck,  ^.  vol  ilL  p.  254 ;  Ukert,  Gamen, 
p.  271.)  [GL] 

FBISII  (Frisones,  Paul.  Diac  tL  37 ;  Frigooes, 
Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  23;  and  Frisd,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae* 
I,  m  inscriptions;  ^fffftot^  PtoL  iL  11.  §  11 1 
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^pfiiTtot,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32 ; ^ptatroves,  Procop.  B.C. 
iv.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  North-western  Ger- 
man j,  belonging  to  the  Ingaevones.  They  inhabited 
the  CGontry  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  JViine  and  EmSj  so  as  to  be  bonnded  on 
the  south  hj  the  Bructeri,  and  on  the  east  bj  the 
Chaud.  Tacitns  (Genu,  34)  distingnishes  between 
Fritii  Majoret  and  JfmoreSf  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Drusns  in  the  north  of  Eolkmdy  and  the  former  be- 
tween the  riyers  Flerus  and  Ainisia,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  the  name  of  Frieihmd,  Pliny 
mentions  a  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frisiabones^  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
[Frisiabonbs.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Bomans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  fiiithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drusus,  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  goyemor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iy.  72,  zi.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  liy.  32.)  Corbulo*s 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  A.  d.  47,  wab  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Malorix  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Ronum  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B,  G,  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac  Ann,  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac 
Cenw.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FRUDIS  i*po{fiioi  MoXat)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
(^Seine)  and  the  Promontory  Itium.  The  reading 
^poivov  UBohxd  in  Marcian  (pi  50)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert  {GaUien,  p.  146)  to  be  an  eiTor  for 
^poxAov  iKSoKai,  D*Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FRUSINO  (*pov(riyvw  or  ^polctvop:  Eth,  Fru- 
sinas,  r£tis:  Fronnone),  a  city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  ViihLatina,  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  city  and  Fregellae.  (Urn.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  VoLsdan  dty, 
though  entertaining  dose  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bour»  the  Hemicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  haying  joined  in  ^citing  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
against  Rome  For  this  ofience  the  dty  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  z. 
L;  Died.  zz.  80.) 

Frusino  is  nezt  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  agamst  Rome,  b.  o.  211  (Liv. 
zzvi.  9),  and  inddentally  alluded  to  by  Plantus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautns,  CapL  iv.  2. 103).  Silius  Itali- 
cus  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viiL  398,  xii.  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  have  possessed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  be  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  AtUcus  (odAtLji.  4,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
colony  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a  place  of  only 
munidpal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium.    Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  country  towu 
where  houses  were  cHeap.  (Juv.  iii  224;  Strab.  v. 
p.  237 ;  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63.)  Its  ex- 
istence at  a  later  period  b  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  andent  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Cota  (K^as,  Strab.)  about  5  miles  abcve  its 
confluence  with  the  Sacco  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  (^  *ovKiya  Xlfani,  Strab.: 
L<tgo  Fucmo  or  Logo  di  Celand),  a  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Marsi,  remark- 
able  as  being  the  only  one  of  any  eztent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  ^  in  size 
like  a  sea"  (irtXteyia  th  fjJy€$0Sy  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  ezpression  would  convey  a  very  ezaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the  largest 
lake  in  Centra]  Italy,  though  but  little  ezceediug 
those  of  Trasimene  and  Volsinii.  Its  drcumference 
is  variously  estimated  at  80,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  feally  ez- 
ceed  25  ItsJian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  basin, 
surroimded  on  all  sides  1^  mountains,  without  any 
visible  natural  ouUet  In  a  geographical  point  of 
view  the  lake  Fncinus  is  of  importance  as  bdng  situ- 
ated almost  ezactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  *'  Umbili- 
cus Italiae,"  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cntilia.  [Cutujab  Lacus.] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fudnus  is  itself  at  a  condder- 
able  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  ndes  of  it  to  a  much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  Vdino  attains  the  devation  of  8180 
^t.  On  the  £.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gieio,  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentie  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only  by  a  very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  oe  SaUOfithlcti  floiw  towards  Jiieti  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fudnus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Maru  (Strab.  v.  p.  240; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  11),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  eztent;  but  Alba  (sumaroed  Fu- 
censis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  dty.  [Alba 
FucBKSis.]  Alba  stood  on  a  hill  about  3  miles 
from  the  NW.  eztremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  was  dtnated  Marru- 
BiuM,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cebfbnnia,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  dte  of  Sta.  Felkithj  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mens  Imeus  or 
Fovea  Canuo^  which  afforded  the  only  communi- 
cation from  the  badn  of  the  Fudnus  to  that  of  the 
Atemus  and  the  Adriatic  On^the  W.  shore  of  the 
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lake  stood  the  Luoub  Anoitiab,  a  sanctoarj  and 
sacred  groTe  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a  natire  Marsio  divinity,  whose  sup- 
posed connection  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  fitct  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
famotis.  [Mabsi.]  At  a  later  period  there  grew 
np  a  town  npon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Anoitia,  but  moAt  have  also  been  currently 
known  as  Lncos;  for  we  find  the  Lncenses  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Marai.  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  modem  village  of 
Luco  m  Lugo.  [Lucim  Anoitiab.]  The  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  "glassy  waters  "  of  the  Fucinus,  are 
well  known.  (Virg.  ui en.  vii.  759 ;  SiL  ItaL  iv.  344.) 
According  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Sollnus  there  bad  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fucinus  a  town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  tiie  lake  (Plin.  iiL 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  §  6);  and  Holstenius  tells  us 
that  the  neighbouring  ii^iabitauts  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  were  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  TroMocco  and  Ortucchio,  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Hobten.  Not  ad  Chw.  p.  1 54.) 
But  the  whole  story  has  a  very  fabulous  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinus  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a  river  called  the  Pitonius, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Plin.  IL  103.  s.  106,  xxxi.  3.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singular  in  this  case,  because  the  Fucinus  has  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing /rom  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Lmco^  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Pedogna^  a  name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  andent  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  inio  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giovenco^  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marmbium,  and  is  a  perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  load  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  Logo  di  Scatmo :  this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  andeots. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  smk  mto  a  chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pedognaj  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
the  case  in  lipestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Ljrco- 
phron,  whose  ezpresdons  are  unusually  dear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fucinus  into  that  of  \l/*yri 
^Spicri  Mapffuoyis  (^Alex.  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  concdved  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  irom 
thdr  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marda  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fudnns,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
deamess  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a  well-known  hct;  and  Ttiuy, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Marda,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peligni,  flowed 
through  the  Manti  and  the  lake  Fucinus,  then  sunk 
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into  a  cavern  and  nltimatdy  emeigod  in  the  taiituiy 
of  Tibur,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Bome.  Statins  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Maicia 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Marsic  moaiitaiD& 
(Strab.  ▼.  p.  240 ;  Plin.  xzxl  3.  s.  24 ;  Stat. 
SUv,  I  3.) 

The  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Fucinus  wen^ 
however,  often  insufficient  to  cany  off  its  surplus 
waters;  and  the  lake  was  in  consequence  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  overflowed  the  low  grounds  on 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  mischief.  Strabo  tells 
.us  that  it  sometimes  swdled  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  others 
would  sink  aud  leave  dry  a  considerable  tract, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Stxab. 
V.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  evils  arising 
from  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  artifidal 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  amrag  the  great  dedgns 
entertauied  by  Caesar,  but  frustrated  by  his  deaths 
(Suet.  Caei.  44.)  Its  execution  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augustus  by  the  Marsi,  but 
without  e£fect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Claudius 
to  accomplish  this  great  work.  The  main  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  limestcne  rock 
through  which  the  gallery  bad  to  be  cut:  the  length 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Boman  miles 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  he 
tdls  us  that  30,000  worinnen  were  employed  on  it 
continuously  for  a  period  of  1 1  years.  The  opmng 
of  it  was  cdebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  mock  naval  combat  was  exhibitol  on 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a  catastrophe  ensued,  in  which 
many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  hini- 
self  narrowly  escaped.  (Suet  Claud.  20,  21,  32; 
Tac  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  Dian  Cass.  Ix.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  through  hatred 
of  Claudius,  sufiSared  the  works  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  it  became  necessary  fior  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
<m  which  account  his  biograjdier  gives  him  the  credit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (PUn.  xxxvi.  1 5.  a.  24 ; 
Spartian.  Hadr.  22,  who  says  briefly,  ''Fudnum 
emidU")  From  this  period  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  it;  but  it  appears  to  hare  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  by  the 
fiUling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above ;  and  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  dear  it  out,  and  restore  it  to  s 
serviceable  state,  they  have  beoa  hitherto  without 
effect  It  is,  however,  readily  acceedble  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  suffidently  attsts 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiration,  who  deservedly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofii  of  Roman 
greatness.  (Plin.  L  c.)  The  whole  work  was  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  a  Nea- 
politan engineer  named  Rivera:  the  results  of  his 
researohes  are  given  by  Kramer,  whose  excdient 
monography  of  the  Uke  Fucinus  {Der  Fucister  &«, 
4to.  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  countxy  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  been 
generally  followed  in  the  present  artiole.  [E.  H.  B.] 


*  The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Rivera,  is  21,395  pahns,  or  about  15,600 
English  feet  (Kramer,  Der  Fmcmer  See,  p.  40.) 
The  Monte  Salviano,  through  the  solid  iimestuoe 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  levd  of  the  hdi%^~>  .  i 
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FULGIinUM  (fwXKipwy,  App. :  Etk  Fnlginas, 
-Atis :  F6ligHo\  a  mmudpal  town  of  Umbria,  sittiatad 
on  the  Via  Flaroinia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8  miles  from  Me 
vania,  and  3  from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a  late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  bj 
Stnibo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  But  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a  munidpal  town,  though  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a  praefectura.  (Municipium 
Fu]ginas,Praefectnra  Furnas,  Gic.  Fr.  ap.  Priacian, 
Tii.  14.  §  70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  **  foederata 
dvitas"  rests  upon  the  felse  reading  of  **  Fulgina- 
tium  "  for  **  Iguvinatiom*'  in  Cic.  pro  BaJb.  20.  See 
Orelll,  adloc.)  It  is  mentioned  also  during  the 
Perusian  War  in  b.  a  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Ventidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appian,  R  C,  ▼.  35.)  Silius  Italicus  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (viiL 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
MoTania  and  Hispellmn  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  consideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium 
must  have  been  favourable  to  its  development, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  **  dvitas "  in  the  Jerusa^ 
lem  Itinerary.  (Itin,  Eier.  p.  613.)  The  modem 
dty  of  FoUgno  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ndghbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Ajd  inscription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a  local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (OrelL  Itucr,  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  certain  G.  Betuus 
Gilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
common  patron.  (OrelL  Jtucr.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confeiderapy  of  these  dties  of  which  Fulgi- 
ninm  was  the  head.  (Gramer,  Ano.  Italy^  vol.  L  p. 
268).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (^vySoi:  Eth,  ^ouv^Ss^  Fundanns: 
Fondi),  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  considerable  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  tlie  Lacus  Fundanus  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Logo  di  Fondi,  The  dty  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans; 
and  in  B.  a  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a  sort  of  neutral 
positioa  between  the  Latins  and  Gampanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  dties  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  "  dvitas,**  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  (Liv.  viiL  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a  part  of  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
their  ndghbours  of  Privemum,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Fundi  But  the  authorities  of  the  dty  succeeded  in 
excusing  themsdves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  pum&hment.  (lb.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  fruichise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.  o.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
36;  VelL  Pat.  L  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompdns  Festus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  wdl  as  Formiae  as  having  been  in  the 
eoodltion  of  praefectuiae.    (Feet.  p.  233.)    At  a 
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snbseqnent  period  it  recdved  a  cdony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  munidpal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  63;  OrelL 
Jtucr.  82 1 ,  2951),  for  whidi  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  searconst,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  13  miles 
from  each  of  the  above  towns.  {Itm.  AnL  pp.  108, 
121 :  Itin.  Eier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompons  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscus, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sat  L  5.  34.)  It 
is  inddentally  mentioned  also  by  Gicero  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  horn  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  6;  Suet.  Tib.  5,  CaL  23, 
Gcdb,  8).  Silius  Italicus  seems  to  indude  Fundi  as 
well  as  Gaieta  in  Gampania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.     [Latium.] 

The  modem  city  of  Fjondi  still  retains  the  andent 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  andent  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  constraction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  PorUHid)  records  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  dty  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Chut.  Tour^  vol.  L 
p.  106.)  The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement:  numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  onployed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castie,  cathedral,  &c 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Rinnans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Gaecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  withui  its  territory  [Gakcubus 
Aoer],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Gaecuban 
and  Falemian.  (Martial,  xiiL  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  "  Fundanns 
ager  "  was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rullus  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  dtizens  of  Rome.  (Gio.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL 
25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FURGAE  GAUDl'NAE.    [Gaudium.] 

FURCOTJJIUM.    [VEsrmi.] 


GABAE  (TiSai).  1.  A  strongly  fortified  poet  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  vr.  17.)  It  b  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  (iv.  2),  and  by  Gurtius  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a  Scythian  race  sometimes  called  grne- 
ricaliy  Massage  ae,  and  sometimes  by  a  mure  local 
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title,  Sogdiani;  bat  the  identity  of  the  three  places 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Perna, 
utnated,  according  to  Strabo  (zr.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  country  of  Persis.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vL 
4.  §  7)  it  muBt  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasargadae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Gabiene,  which  was  in 
Sumna,  and  may  not  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a  part  of  Pends.  [V.] 

GABALA  (rd€a,  TdeaXa),  a  place  in  Galilee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B,  J,  zv.  9. 
§  5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MALA.]  [G.  W.] 


com  OF  GABALA. 

GABALENE.     [Gbbalenb.] 

GA'BALI  or  GABALES  (ragdKtis,  Strab.p.  191). 
'*  The  Ruteni  and  the  Gabales,**  says  Strabo,  "  border 
on  the  Narbonitis."  In  Caesar^s  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi.  (B.  G, 
viL  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
"  Gabalos  prozimosque  pagos  Arvemorum  "  (£.  G. 
viu  64).  Their  position  is  in  a  mountainons  countiy 
between  the  Arvemi  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  tlie  G^vaudan  of  the  ante-revolutionary  history 
of  France,  a  name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Lozhe,  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  fiuned  at  Rome  (Plin.  zL  42) ; 
It  came  from  the  "  Lesorae  Gabalidque  pagL**  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lotitrt.  Sidonios  Apol- 
lonaris  {Carm,  zziv.  27)  says, 

"  Tam  teiTam  Gabalam  satis  nivosam.** 
A  large  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.    [Andbbitum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  AZA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Curtins,  who  states  that  Alez- 
ander's  army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  [Gabae,  No.  1.]  It  most  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  pandlels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alezander's 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'NE  (JoMttivhy  Strab.  zvl  p.  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alezander^s  successors,  Anti- 
gonus  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eomenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  snoceeded  m  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  ziz.  26, 34;  Plut. 
Evanen.  15;  Polyaen.  StraJL  iv.  6.  §  13.)  [V.] 

GA'BII  (riStot :  Eik.  TiJ^io%^  Gabinus :  Ca»ti- 
gliant)y  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  frx>m  Ropie  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
neste,  and  close  to  a  small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  Cattiglume.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysins 
expressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vL  773 ;  Serv.  ad  loc ;  Dionys.  iv.  53.^    Solinos 
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alone  ascribes  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin,  and  says  ft 
was  founded  by  two  Siculian  brothers,  Galatos  and 
Bins,  from  whose  combined  names  that  of  the  dtj 
was  derived.  (Solm.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  eariy  history 
of  Rome  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  coosiderable 
of  the  Latin  dUes,  and  Dkmysius  ezpressly  tells  qb 
(t  c)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  moat 
populous  of  them  all.  According  to  a  tradition  pro- 
served  both  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gabu 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  received  their  education^ 
a  proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a  flourish- 
ing dty  at  that  early  period.  (Diooys.  L  84;  Plat. 
I^m,  6.)  Tet  no  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  it 
in  history  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  till  the 
reign  of  Tarquiuins  Supcorbns.  At  that  time  Gabii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarquinius  by  affording 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  eziles  from  Rome  and  other 
dties  of  LatiuuL  But  it  was  able  successfully  to 
withstand  thejums  of  Tarquin,  who  only  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  stratagem 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Seztus,  who  con- 
trived to  be  recdved  at  Gabii  as  a  fugitive  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  there 
to  betray  the  dty  into  the  hands  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  53,  54  ;  Dionys.  iv.  53 — 58;  VaL  Maz.  vii 
4.  §2;  Ovid,  Fait,  u.  690—710.)  The  tieaty 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  andent  monuments  preaenred 
in  the  former  ^nty :  it  is  evidently  one  of  thoas 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the 

**  fbedera  regnm 
Cum  GabUt  aut  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,* 

and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  25 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a  fiunily 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  GabiL 
(Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rd»- 
tions  thus  established  between  the  two  states,  thej 
did  not  long  subsist:  Seztus  Tarquinius  took  refng« 
at  Gabii  after  his  ezpulsion  from  Rome,  and,  though 
according  to  Livy  (i.  ^0)'he  was  soon  aftior  mur- 
dered by  his  euemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  the 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  dties  which  combined 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  RegiDoa^ 
(Dionys.  v.  61.)  We  may  hence  ccadude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  that  body  with  Sp.  Casdus  in  b.  c 
493.    (Niebuhr,  vd.  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rardy  men- 
tioned ;  and,  whenever  tliey  appear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thus  in  b.  c.  463 
we  are  told  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatoiy  incursioa 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  o.  381  they  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  the  incurdons  of  thdr  neighbours  the 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  terms 
with  the  Republic '(Id.  vL  21>  Even  in  the  Ust 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  no 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  podtion  in  which  we  subsequently  find  it,  of  a 
Roman  municipinm.  In  b.  o.  21 1  it  is  again  men- 
tioned on  occadon  of  Hannibal's  march  against  Rome 
(Liv.  zzvi.  9);  and  an  incidental  notice  of  it  occurs 
in  B.  c.  176  (Id.  zli.  16):  but,  with  these  ezceptions, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  a  41,  how- 
ever, we  find  it  selected  for  Jt^coofercnce  between 
)igitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonius,  probably  on  account  of 
its  poBition  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)  Bat  long  before  this  period 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, that  the  dictator  Sulla  restored  its  walls,  and 
divided  its  ttrritoiy  among  his  veterans  (JLib.  Colon, 
p.  234) ;  bat  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  accelerate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  were  so  poor  and  decay^ 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Cic.;>ro  Plane.  9.) 
Dionysius  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  and  tells  as  that  m  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  trafSc 
along  the  high  roaid  (the  Via  Praenestiua)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  firom  depopulation 
(iv.  53).  Thb  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.  Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a  "  deserted  village,"  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(  Hor.^p.  111.7;  Propert  v.  1 .  34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lucan  (vil  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
10  be  historical.  Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a  poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  iii.  189,  vi.  56, 

*  X.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
had  been  considerably  revived  at  this  period;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  {Ep.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a  suorce  of  attraction,  but  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  wliich  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  tlie  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continaed 

*  to  exist  as  a  munidpal  town,  but  recovered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  oen- 
tory.  From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  ( Vis- 
conti,  Monum.  Gabinif  pp.  7 — 14  ;  Kibby,  Dmtomif 
voL  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysias  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  fh>m  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Strat.  V.  p.  238 ;  /<m.  AnL  p.  302  ;  Tab.  PetU.) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
mistiUcen  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  Gallicano  or  La 
Colouna,  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
ccnnmanding  position  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably farmed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  now  known  as 
Castiglione,  Some  remains  of  the  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle :  their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  mnch  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Silius 
Italicus,  was  the  tutelaiy  deity  of  Gabii.  (Virg.  Aen, 
vii.  682;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament 
It  much  resembles  the  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a  work  of  Roman  times 
[Arioia],  though  it  has  been  oflen  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  hght  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicircular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facing  the  Via  Praenestina, — and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  d[  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  :  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illostrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  have 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fuUy  described  and  illustrated  by  Visconti.  {Monu- 
menti  Gabim,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  "  lapis  Gabinus,"  a  hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peperino  conunon 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna :  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  "  hipis  Albanus,"  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stone  fram  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238  ;  Tac  Ann,  xv.  43  ;  Nibby,  Boma  Antica, 
voL  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singukr  that  no  allusion  is 
found  m  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii :  this 
is  a  circular  basin  of  email  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extmct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  PUny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  foond  in  the  hci  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solenm  occasions.  (Virg.  ^  en.  vii. 
612  ;  Serv.  ad  loc ;  Liv.  v.  46,  &c.)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that,  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  "  Ager  Gabinus  **  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Riananns  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  X.  v.  83.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  origmally  called 
the  Via  Gabina,  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
carUer  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  v.  49);^hut^appearB  to 
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hftve  been  snbseqnentljr  mei^ged  in  that  of  the  Vk 
Praenestina,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.     [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  TaSpeurrovticw  c6A//icyos 
ic6\wos  is  one  of  the  notioes  in  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  |  6) 
of  a  locality  lying  between  Dunum  Sinus  (Aowoy 
ic6Kitos)  and  OceUum  Promontorium  ('OWAAov 
&Kpoy),  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Dnnnm  is  Dun-s-hj  Bay  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire. 
Ocelimn  is  probably  Flamborouffh  Head,  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabrantovici  the  equivalent  to 
the  present  Filey  Bay.  Philippe  (in  his  MountoMs 
and  Rivera  of  Yorkshire)  takes  this  view;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  MonumerUa  Briton- 
nica^  place  it  at  BurlingUm^  or  Hornsea — in  which 
case  the  Ocellam  Promontorinm  most  be  Spttm 
Head,  If  so,  a  promontory  so  important  as  Flam- 
borough  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
—  first,  as  Spurn  Head  (Gabrantovicorum  Sinus), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  river  Abns,  i.  c.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolon/s  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  favour  of  FUey  Bay,  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a  double  one  in, a  single 
form — taSpamovtKwv  tbKlfifyoi  K6\iros. 

But  the  "  bay  with  the  good  harbour  **  was  one 
thing,  the  "  Gabrantovici "  was  another:  indeed,  the 
form  in  -vic»  (rather  than  -vicae  or  -vica)  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
form  Gabrantovici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a  plural  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
else. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest;  since 
it  bears  upon  a  question  which,  every  day,  acquires 
fresh  magnitude,  viz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
but  to  the  time  of  Roman  conquest.  Professor 
Philipps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  and  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gabraniovic 
being  a  German  word,  we  have  as  a  probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gebraente  (s=ibumt)  and  the 
substantive  wie  (^viSagey  station^  bay).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
presence  of  a  beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  main  point  is  the  extent  to  which  it  b  an 
equivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Flam-borough. 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pb- 
TUARii  and  Vanduarii.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (Fo^g^ra, 
rdSptra,  or  TdSptfra  SA17),  a  nmge  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  Thuringerwald  ;  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Bohmerwald.  in  the  north  oi 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergdbretus  in  Caes. 
B.  G.  L  16),  and  probably  signifies  "  a  woody  moun- 
tain." [L.S.] 
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GA6R0MAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Nori. 
com,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anisiia.  It  is  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Lietzen,  on  the  Im^  and  by  others 
with  WindUh-Garttdn,  {/tin.  AnL  p.  276;  Toft. 
Peut.)  [L.  &] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  form  of  the  Gabrosente  of  the  Notitia, 
and  the  Gabroeentio  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
It  was  a  station  along  the  line  of  the  Vallum  (per 
lineam  ra//t)and  was  occupied  by  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  Mommemia 
Britannica  identifies  Gabrosentum  with  Dmmbmyk 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bruce,  with  Botcness,  At 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  station  may 
with  difikulty  be  detected,  **  its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  most  apparent.* 
A  small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Solpiciiis' 
Secundianus,  has  been  d  ug  up  at  Bowness,   [B.GX.  ] 

GAD.     [Palaestwa.] 

GADAR(r(i5a/>,  Isid. Stath.Partkp.2),  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  place  between  Nisae  and  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margian.n.  Rennell  (  Geogr.  of  Herod.  voL  iL 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  other 
small  places  mentioned  also  by  Isidorus,  that  Cradar 
is  represented  now  by  Gandar  or  Caemfixr,  called  by 
Abulfeda  Komlor,  and  not  improbably  oxw  of  the 
later  scats  of  the  Gandarii  or  Gandhdras,     [V.] 

GADARA  (ra  rdiapa:  Eth.  PoJopc^s,  fem. 
VaSapli),  a  city  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Peraea  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3),  to  the  SE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tibenas,  and  60  stadia  distant  from  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
regionofScythopolis(F»to,§§65.9).  It  is  placed  by 
Pliny  (v.  1 6)  on  the  river  Hieromax,  now  the  Yarmak  ; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
Ta6apff\vwv  yh  of  the  Evangelists  (JSL  Afarkj  r.l;SL 
lAtke,  viii.  26),  was  the  eajitem  boundary  of  Galilee 
(B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  1 ).  Poly  bins,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Aiitiochus,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts  ' 
(v.  71 ,  and  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  §  3).  It  was  rs- 
stored  by  Pompey  (Ant.  xiv.  4.  §  4),  having  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinius  (AnL  xiv.  5. 
§  4),  which  is  the  mure  remarkable,  as  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (ir6\us  *EAXi|v<8cf),  on 
which  account  it  was  exempted  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Archehius  (Ant.  xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.  J.  iL  6.  §  3),  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
oeen  granted  as  a  special  grace  to  Herod  the  Great 
(B.  J.  i.  20.  §  3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (ii. 
18.  §  1),  which  act  was  soon  afuuwards  revenged  by 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  5);  but  Vespasian  fbond 
it  in  occupation  of  the  Jews,  on  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaughtered  all  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourboed 
(iii.  7.  §  1).  It  seems  to  have  been  again  occuped 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Romans^  a  mea- 
sure prompted  by  a  desire  of  peace,  and  by  fear  fior 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
wiAlthy  men  (iv.  7.  §  3).  This  last  observation  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of 
the  city,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  important  puUic  buildings. 

Om  KeisSy  the  ancient  Gadara,  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6  miles  8E.  by  £.  of  the  sea  of  GaUlee, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  YarmaJt,  the  Hieroniax 
of  Pliny.  The  ruins  arp  v^  consideraUeL  **  lbs 
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wmUs  of  the  andent  Gadara  are  stfll  eaalj  discern- 
ible. Besides  the  fbandations  of  a  whole  line  of 
houses,  and  the  remains  of  a  row  of  columns  which 
lined  ib»  main  street  on  either  sfde,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
one  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable 
presentation,  and  very  handsome ;  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carnages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  Keiss, 
The  sepulchres,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
Tery  massy,  are  cut  out  oif  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
oo  their  hinges."  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  297;  Lord 
Lindsay,  voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97;  Traill's  Jotepkiu^  voL  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  Pbtes  there  referred  ta) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadara  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (£unap.  Sardian.  op.  Reland,  PalaesL  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Martyr:  "  In  parte  ipsius  civitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  calidae  quae  appellantur  thermae 
Heliae,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur;"  and  again:  '*  Ibi 
est  etiam  fluvius  calidus  qui  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  de- 
scendii  torrens,  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordanis  et  major  fit "  (op.  Reland,  I  c). 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ;  they 
describe  the  h(^  springs  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  (^OnomasL  a.  w. 
AledfjL  and  TdSapa^  dted  by  Reland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  *'  They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  is 
enclosed  by  palm-trees  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 
The  ruins  cf  a  Roman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
found  several  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waters."  (Travelt,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 

GADDA  (TdMa),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  Joikua  (zv.  27).  A  village  of 
this  name  is  noticed  by  Eusebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
**  c(Hitra  orientem,  imminens  mari  mortua"  (^Ono- 
mast.  8.  r.)  [G.  W.] 

GADE'NI  (ra2h}voQ,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Damnii.  [Damnii.]  Berwickshire^  with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  RosAurgh  and  Haddington.         [R.  G.  L.J 

GADES  (-IUM ;  also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIR  (or  GADDIR),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIRA  (rh,  TdJSiipa;  Ion.  T^Scipa,  He- 
rod.; and,  rarely,  ^  TaStipa,  Eratosth.  cqt.  Steph, 
B. ».  v.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  Cad^  denotes  a  celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis.  (^Eih.  Todctpc^r,  fem.  TaSeipfs, 
also,  rarely,  ra8ci^T7}s,  TaJH^ipcuos  and  VaZiipa»6$, 
Steph.  B. ;  Adj.  VaZupiKSs^  e.  g.  wifh  x^P^i  I*^^* 
CriL  p.  114,  b  :  Lat  A^.  and  Eth.  Gaditanus). 
The  ^ciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a  passing  mention.  (Plat  CritiaSj  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
#.  V. ;  JElnm.  M. ;  Suid. ;  Hesych. ;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  64.)    The  later  geographers  rightly 
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stated  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456  ;  Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  :    , 

"  Gaddir  hie  est  oppidnm : 
Nam  Punicorum  lingua  conseptum  locum 
Gaddur  vocabaL") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outside  tho 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  havmg  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  classical  history.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  148, 168 ;  Diod.  Sic  v.  20 ;  Scymn.  Gh.  160 ; 
Mela,  iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17 ;  VeU.  Paterc 
i.  2 ;  Arrian.  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  {hla  de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  where  king 
Geryim  ied  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules ;  or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near- 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  rA«^.287,  et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8  ;  Strab.  iiL  pp.  118, 169 ;  Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36 ;  and  many  others :  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  Ukert,  vol.  ii,  pt  1,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodlsias,  and  Goti* 
nussa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  island 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartessus. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gades. 
Herodotus  {L  c.)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  two 
islands,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a  city, 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Scylax, 
pp.  6,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadeira  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.),  and  the  "  happy  isknd  "  of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis,  near  Calpe  (ap. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidoms).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  pkce  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  not 
till  aftd)r  the  Punic  Wars  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  lees  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C.  S.  Vincent), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  (Guadal- 
quivir) on  the  one  sidt^  and  about  750  from  Calpe 
(Gibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mela  (iL  7)  transfers  it  to  tiie  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  (C.  Tra- 
falgar). Plin**,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Melhiria,  places  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  22.  8.  36,  with  Ukert's  emendation  :  the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a  narrow 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1  stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  as  barely  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  makes  the 
greatest  breadth  7^  M.P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St  Peter ^  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  (Itin.  Ant.  p  409)  is  called  ^e 
Puente  de  Zuaxo,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
/.  c),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  I  c. :  Pliny 
himself  says  15) :  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3  Ronum  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  U.  cc.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bland,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  small  in  comparison  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  "New  City,"  under  the 
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Bomaoa,  bj  its  wealthy  and  celebrated  citizen,  the 
younger  Balbos,  the  "  Doable  City "  (i^  Af Si^ti}), 
as  it  was  called,  was  still  of  veiy  moderate  dimen- 
sions, not  exceeding  20  stadia  in  circuit :  and  even 
this  space  was  not  densely  peopled,  since  a  large 
part  of  the  citizens  were  always  absent  at  sea.  In 
fiust,  the  dty  proper  seems  to  have  consisted  merely 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  tlie  buttiness  of  the  port, 
while  the  upper  chisses  dwelt  in  villas  outside  the 
city,  chiefly  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  on  a 
smaller  island  opposite  to  the  city,  which  was  a  very 
favourite  resort  (Trocadero  or  S.  Sebastian),  The 
territory  of  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  very  small; 
its  wealth  being  derived  entirely  from  its  commerce, 
as  the  great  western  emporium  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  its  citizens 
Strabo  records  it  as  a  striking  proof,  that  in  the 
census  taken  under  Augustus,  the  number  of  Equites 
was  ibund  to  be  500,  a  number  greater  than  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italy,  except  Patavium;  while  the 
citizens  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of 
Rome.  Their  first  alliance  with  Borne  was  said  to 
have  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Mardus, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Seipios  (b.o.  212)  :  another  in- 
stance of  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Carthage ;  a  feeling  all  the  stronger  in  the 
case  of  Gades,  as  she  had  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
during  Hamilcar's  conquest  of  Spain  after  the  First 
Punic  War.  The  alliance  was  confirmed  (or,  as 
some  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Le- 
pidus  and  Q.  Catnlus,  b.  c.  78.  (Cic.  proBaJho^  15; 
comp.  Liv.  xxxii.  2.)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  visit 
to  the  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  b.  c  49 
conferred  the  civitas  of  Rome  on  all  tlie  citizens  of 
Gades.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  24;  Columella,  viii.  16.) 
Under  the  empire,  as  settled  by  Augusta,  Gades  was 
A  municipium,  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Urbs 
Julia  Gaditana,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
conventusjuridici  of  Baetica.  (Plin.  iiL  1 .  s.  3,  iv.  22. 
8.36;  Inscr.  op.  Gruter,  p.  358,  no.  4;  Coins  ap, 
Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  voL  iii.  p.  68,  who  con- 
tends that  the  city  was  a  colony ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  12,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  25 ;  Sestini,  p.  49 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 22.)  There  are  extant  coins  of  the 
old  Phoenician  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  city; 
the  former  are,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  and 
generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrlan  Hercules 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a  Phoenician  epigraph,  in  two  Ulcs,  of  which  the 
tipper  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  ")1it<  or  ")1in,  Agadir 
or  HagadtTf  that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  city's  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  Gadib,  the 
form  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Eckhel,  L  c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  are  very  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occurs  only  on  one  of 
them,  a  very  ancient  niedal,  having  an  ear  of  com, 
with  the  epigraph  muk  (L  e.  Municipum)  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  oadbs,  with  a  fish. 
The  remaining  medals  bear,  for  the  roost  part,  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  patrons  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbus,  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Caius 
and  Lucius,  and  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (Eckhel, 
Td.  i.  pp.  20—22.) 
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The  first  of  these  names  refers  to  two  emmoil 
citizens  of  Gades,  who  are  distinguished  by  tiie 
names  of  Major  and  Minor.  L.  Conwlios  Balbus 
Major,  who  is  generally  sumamed  Gaditanus^  or,  as 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tartesius  (ad  AU.  viL  3), 
served  against  Sertorius,  fint  under  Q.  MeteUns, 
and  then  under  Pompey,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome,  B.  c.  71,  and  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
Roman  citizenship,  his  right  to  which  was  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oration.  With  beth  he  lived 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  Cnssns  and 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octavian.  He  was 
the  first  native  of  any  country  oat  of  Italy  wbo 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew,  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus  Minor,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Africa, 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  B.C.  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifez  (Veil.  Paterc 
ii.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  whom  the 
cmns  refer,  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  New  City 
of  Gades.  He  undertook  this  work  when  be  was 
quaestor  to  Asinius  PoUio  in  Further  Spain,  b.  c. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32.)  Balbus  also  coosbnrted 
the  harbour  of  Gades, — Portus  Gaditanus, — on  the 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  U.  cc. ;  Itm.  ^nt  p.  409 ; 
PtoL  ii.  4 :  now  Puerto  Real)^  and  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct  The  Antonine  Itineraiy 
places  the  bridge  12  M.  P.  finom  Gades,  and  tlw 
harbour  14  M.  P.  further,  on  the  road  to  Cocdnba. 
Of  the  other  pubUc  buildings  the  most  ranarkaUe 
were  the  temples  of  the  deities  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Saturn  and  Hercules.  The  former 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  little  ishmd 
already  mentioned;  the  latter  stood  some  distance  S. 
of  tlie  city,  12  M.  P.  on  the  road  to  Malaca,  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  still  further  according  to  Strabo,  idio 
has  a  long  discussion  of  a  tliemy  by  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Hercnies 
(iii.  pp.  169, 170, 172,174,175;  Plin.  it  39. 8, 100; 
Liv.  xxi.  2  i :  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  40,  IzxviL  20).  The 
temple  had  a  £unous  orncle  omnected  with  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  a 
spring,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  Its  site 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  /.  S,  Petri  or  S.  /V- 
dro  {SL  Peter's  Jsh),  a  little  islet  lying  oflT  the  & 
point  of  tlie  main  island  of  Z^eon.  The  city  had  one 
drawback  to  its  unrivalled  advantages  as  a  port:  the 
water  was  very  bad.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  173.)  Besidea 
the  general  articles  of  its  commerce,  its  salt-fish  was 
particularly  esteemed.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  315;  PoUnx, 
vi.  49 ;  Hesych.  s.  v,  Tdhttpa.)  The  immense  wealth 
which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  led  naturally  to  lux- 
ury, and  luxury  to  great  immoraUty.  (Juv.  xi.  162; 
Mart.  L  61,  foil.,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  Tlie 
modem  dty  of  CaeUz  stands  just  upon  the  site  of 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  NW.  point  of  the  island  of 
Xeon,  together  wi;h  the  island  of  7Vocad!ero.  (The 
following  are  the  authorities  for  the  antiquities  o£ 
Cadiz  cited  by  Ford,  Handbook  of  SpasHy  p.  6 : 
J.  B.  Suarez  de  Sakuar,  Grandezas^  ^c,  Cadia, 
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I  16U),  4to.;  Geronimo  de  la  Concepdon,  Emporio 

de  el  OrbCy  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  PheniciOy  Madrid,  1805,  3  vols.  4to. ;    His- 

1  toria  de  Cadiz,  Orosco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  &] 

GADILONITIS.     [Gazelon.] 

r  GADITANUM  FRETUM  (Straits  of  Gibraltar), 

L  the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 

nean and  Atlantic  '[Atlanticum  Mare],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  onlj 
needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  ancient^  as  distinguished 
from  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities: — Fretum  and  nop$fi6s,  simply: 
Tdd€tpeuos  vopBfids:  'Hp(£icA«ior  irppSfiis:  TlopBfids 
or  nSpos  Karh  ras  *HpaK\(tovs  (rrijKas:  irS^ia 
Koff  *HpttKKkiovs  oTijAay:  rh  T^r  diXcemns  rris 
•AtAoktik^s  <rr6fAa:  Fretum  Gaditanum:  Fretum 
Hercnleum:  Fretum  Tartessium:  Fretum  Iberum: 
Fretum  Hispanum:  Fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceani: 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris: Herculis  Via  or  Herma:  and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  OriecKen  u.  Rdmer,  yo\.  ii.  pt.  I. 
^  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  marked  on  the 
£.  by  the  hills  of  Abyla  and  Cat^e,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  Su  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promontory  of  Ampblusia  ;  but  the  NW.  point 
•was  Tariously  placed  [Gades],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Junonis  (C.  Trafalgar).      [P.S.] 

GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlanticum 
Hare.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (Valatav),  a  small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  V.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (viL  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesonis  was,  ac<^rding  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.  [Albania.] 
GAETUXIA  (FaiTowAfa,  sometimes  written  Pt- 
<rovA/a:  Eth,  VcurovXos,  and  sometimes  Poiroi/Aios, 
GaetQlus:  Adj.  TanovKios,  GaetQlus,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Kumidia:  on  the  £.  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
bamantes,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S.  to  a  margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
KioiR,  or,  accwding  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundaiy  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Kegroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallust  (Jttg.  18,  19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally idbabited  Africa;  L  e.  the  KW.  portion  of  the 
continent  When  the  N.  sea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Kumidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Athis;  and  they  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  {Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  ba^  of  the  Nigir, 
irhile  the  Garamahtes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  &r  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.  829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  thqiigh  nominally  a  part  ^  Numidia,  was 
really  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 
tulians may  have  extended  their  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Strab.  xviL  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetulia  as  a  sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp. 
Mela,  i.  4 :  "  Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetuli.") 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jngurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  be^des  making  predatwy  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  (Jug, 
19.)  It  appears  that  a  body  of  them  took  sendee 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
phiced,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authori^ 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  wo  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  {Bell, 
Afr,  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61, 93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  MMiretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  GaetuHcus,  A.  d.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  XXV.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetulians  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specific  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Darae  (v.  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauretanias. 
(PtoL  iv.  6.  §  15,  viii.  13.  §§  1,2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a  Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlera  on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  baud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  theory  which  ascribwl  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  tlie  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
bours, the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a  people 
called  the  Melanogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Mc  • 
Aoi^aiTot/Aot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  warlike 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
fiesh,  clothed  with  skins  ( Varro,  J2.  i2.  ii.  11.  §  11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80 ;  Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  then:  country  fumbhed 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  iL  p.  62;  Enstath  ad  Dion  Per,  215;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.',  Mela,  iii.  10  ;  Plin.  T.  1,  vi  31.  s.  36)  ix. 

60,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.'>  / ' 
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The  GaetulUns  appear  to  be  the  chief  ancient  re- 
presentativee  of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modem 
Africa,  who  call  themselves  Amazygh  or  Amazergt 
(L  t.free  or  ndtiUy,  and  to  whom  belong  the  Berbers 
of  M.  AUas,  as  well  as  the  Tuarickty  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  GaetuU. 
(Bitter,  £rdbmde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Home- 
mann,  /Zeue,  p.  223.)  The  ancient  Gaetulia  in- 
cloded  the  S.  regions  c^  Morocco,  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (Tdrfxu:  EtK  Tarftuos),  a  town  on  the 
Bonth-east  cosst  of  Lycia,  from  wluch  the  Gagate» 
lapis  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  v.  18,  zxxvi.  34; 
Steph.  B  S.V.;  Nlcand.  Then.  37;  Galen,  vol.  xii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kiihn;  HierocL  p.  683,  with  Wesseltng*s 
note.)  Rains  at  Aladja  are  regarded  by  Leake 
(Asia  MinoTf  p.  185,  foil.)  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gagae,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  iden- 
tifies the  pUce  with  the  modem  village  of  Hcucooe, 
where  mins  stand  upon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  DOW  literally  covered  with  walls.  (^Discov.  in 
Zycia,  p.  210.)  [LS-] 

GAGANA  GAGANAE,  a  station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Orsova  to  the  frontier  of  McHdama^ 
which  the  Pentinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Mascliana.  The  geographer  of  Bavenna 
calls  it  Gazana.  Its  position  most  be  songht  along 
the  valley  of  the  Temes,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.    [Hippkmoloi  ;  Abu.] 
GALACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioaed  in  the  10th 
Itinerary.     [Galava].  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAK  [Eordaea.] 
GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (JTaXxxuros,  PoL),  a 
small  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gnJf  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  frxnn  that 
city.  It  was  £uned  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tares  <»i  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool :  hence  its 
praises  are  song  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm,  ii  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  34.  67 ;  Stat  SUo.  iu.  3 ;  Claudian.  Prob. 
et  OL  Com.  260;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  24.  59.) 
Polybius  tells  as  it  was  often  called  the  Earotas, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (PoL  viiL  35) ; 
but  the  Galaesos,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybius  notice  It 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal (b.0.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel  (Pol.  Lc;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesus  was  a  very 
trifling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  apparently  by  a  kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a  small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mare  Piccolo,  on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  as  Le  Citrtzze;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannoni's  map,  there  still  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Galeso. 
Both  Polybius  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesus  from  Tarentum  at  5  miles  or  40 
stadia,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable  vrith  the 
popular  view ;  and  the  stream  in  question  b  more- 
over so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne's 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro  — a  much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  its 
head  or  £.  extremity —  is  the  true  Galaesus,  would 
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oertamly  accord  better  with  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poetical 
epithets  of  the  stream,  (hi  which,  however,  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Romanelli,  voL  L  p.  292; 
D'Aquino,  DeHzie  Tarentine,  with  the  notes  d  Car- 
dncd,  p.  49 ;  Swinburne,  Travels,  toL  L  pp.  227, 
232 ;  Craven,  Travels,  p.  181 )  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALA'RI A  (TaXjapla,  Diod.,  but  the  okier  editions 
have  TaXtpla;  TaXaplva,  Steph.  B.:  Etk,  TaXafS- 
yos,  Diod.:  Gagliano),  a  city  of  Sicily,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  was  founded  by  the  Scnlian 
chief  Moi^ges  or  Morgus.  (Stepl^  B.  a.  v.)  Though 
we  may  infer  from  this  statement  (which  is  evidently- 
meant  to  connect  it  vnth  the  establishment  of  tl» 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  histoiy  till  b.  c 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  city  that  ventured  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entellini  when  besi^ed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.  But  their  small  force, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
entirely  cut  ofi*.  (Diod.  xvL  67.)  Again,  in  b.  c. 
311,  Galaria  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  exik* 
under  Deinocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agathodea. 
(Id.  xix.  104.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  faand 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occnr  amoo^ 
the  Sicilian  towns  enumerated  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  Roonan  dominion.  It  would  indeed  be  natuTal 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatiki  of  Phny  (^  8.  s.  14), 
whom  he  enumerates  among  the  "  p^nH  stipen- 
diarii"  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  were  identical  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodoms,  but  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  tt^m 
ef  the  name  of  Galata.  We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  jueserved  in  the  village  of  (r»> 
lati,  £.  of  MUiUUo,  and  about  10  mUes  from  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galaria  is  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topographers  to  be 
retained  by  Gagliano,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Caroma  mountains,  and  about  6  miles  N.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.  (Cluver.  SioiL  pp.  d30,  385; 
Amico,  Lac,  Topog.  Sic  s.  v.  Gaiaria.')  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  b  iocoD- 
clusive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodorus  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Galaria  was  a  Greek  city,  and  the  contiuy 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanus;  but  there  exists 
a  coin  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  style, 
which  bears  the  inscription  TAAA.,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  city.  On  the  reverse  it 
has  a  siting  figure  of  Zeus,  vrith  the  epithet  20TEP 
iu  ancient  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Combe, 
Num.  Mus.  Brit.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALATA.  [Galaria.] 
GALATLA  (roXor/a,  roAorur^,  GallogrBeda). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  b 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  Gallic  nations  to 
the  East  This  emigration  is  an  obscure  subject  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  axOhorities 
to  establish  the  main  facts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectoaages,  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  a(\}acent  to  the  Pyrmees  and 
extended  along  a  portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had  a  large 
population.  Domestic  dissoision  drove  some  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  Galli 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  bordering  on  Ci^ipadocia  and 
the  Paphlagooians.  As  a  w^  of  this,  he  alleges 
iigitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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iSbe  fkct  of  the  Galatians  aboat  the  city  Ancyra  bang 
Darned  Tectoeages.  There  were  two  other  Gallio 
tribes  m  Galatia,  named  Trocmi  and  Tolistobogii; 
and  he  infers  that  they  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
canae  they  were  akin  (o-i/^vAok)  to  the  Tectosages; 
but  he  cannot  say  what  parte  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Tolistobc^ii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  south  of  the 
Alps.  Justin  (xxiv.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallio 
invaders  of  Italy  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
ftdventurers  passed  into  Illyricum  and  settled  in 
Pannonia.  They  subdued  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
natkos.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c.  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
<m  the  authority  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  (Anab.  I  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaeus,  speaks  of  the  CelUe 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  lunits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followied  Alexander's  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceramius,  a  band  of 
Galli,  under  a  leader  Belgius  or  Bdgius,  invaded 
his  kingdom.  The  kmg  desfosed  the  invaders,  be- 
cause they  offered  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  be  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  o.  280>  The  Macedonians  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a  Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a  force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
his  conntiy  firom  further  ravage.  (Justin,  xxiv.; 
Pausan.  i.  16.  §  2,  x.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
and  not  a  nanw, — entered  Macedonia  with  a  large 
force,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
periiaps  in  another  (b.  c  279),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders;  but  they 
could  sot  agree,  and  a  large  division  under  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius,  —  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names,  —  separated  fitom  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Acichorius,  led  his  savacje  troops 
through  Thessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  TJie  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a  danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
large  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Istlimus,  and 
some  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and" 
a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperehius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.   The  GaiU,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a  general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  over  a  krge  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  an^  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  ravage 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  .under  Combutis  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  com- 
mitted dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  Heracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydarnes 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  viL  215  ;  Pausan.  x.  22.  §  8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  circumsunces ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a  few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  hie.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicte  himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  3), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  different  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectosages  returned  to  then:  city  Toloea  {Toulouse), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tok)8a,  but  he  does 
not  beheve  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  GalU  did  effect  a  retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Jusfin,  xxxii.  3 ;  Strab.  p.  293, 313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  lllyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hercynian  forest  {BcU,  GalL 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  tliemselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  tliat  a 
renmant  of  the  Tectosages  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine. were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  the 
army  of  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Coraontorius,  having  escaped  tlie 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  them  a  hetLvj  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.     (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lutarius  escaped  the  misfortunes 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a  diflferent  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a  less  difiScult  country. 
Livy  (xxxviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of 
Gomontorius  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lutarius 
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levied  coDiributions  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
and  having  seized  Lysimachia  by  treachery,  they 
got  possession  of  all  the  Thradan  ChexBonesns. 
They  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  separated  from 
them  by  a  narro*r  sea,  and  they  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  supply  them  with  ships.  While 
waiting  on  the  shore  uf  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorios  with  the  larger  part  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Byzantium.  Lutarius  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  three  boats,  which  Antipater 
had  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaul,  but  in  hct  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  days  Lutarios  conveyed  all  his  men  over  the 
straits.  Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leonorins  and  his  men  over  the 
Bosporus,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zybioetes.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing  :  he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  ihe  strait  (Memnon,  op.  PhoL  c.  20). 
This  disgraceful  baigain,  which  brought  so  much 
miseiy  on  Asia,  was  made  b.  c.  278.  There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon) ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  princiiMil 
chief!  ains  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxxviii.  16).  Nico- 
medes, with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.  During  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them.  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
conqueKts,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallograecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galatia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviiL  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Trogmi,  and  Tectosagee  or  TectosagL 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  tho  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
mands. They  divided  tho  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;  the  Tolistoboii  took 
Aeolis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Aaia.  Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a  settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.  The  Hium 
of  the  hbtorical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Cralli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  nnwalled.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  referred.  No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A  few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  thiit  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  hut  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
(Zeuxit,  vol.  i.  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Antiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Soter,  or  Saviour  (Aj^pian,  Syriac  c.  65),  an  ap- 
pellation which  shows  that  his  victory  was  thought 
no  small  afiair.  It  is  said,  however,  by  several  an- 
thorities,  that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Galli,  b.c.  261 ;  but  this  must  have  been  in  soma 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  true  that  be 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  success  against 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  their 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asiatie 
GallL  (Justin,  xxr.  2).  The  second  Ptctlemaens, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  but 
they  formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  country,  and 
were  all  cut  off  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Selencus  Callinicus  and 
his  brother  Antu>chus  HSerax,  Antiochus  empkyed 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a  victoiy, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  ferm  an 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  there 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Raphia  between  Antio- 
chus Magnus  and  Ptolemaeus  Fhilopator,  B.a  217. 

A^us,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Pa^ganraniy 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  kings  who  efiectuaUy 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  them 
in  a  great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  Ur 
xxxiiL  21.)  The  reign  of  Attains  was  from  b.c. 
241  to  B.  c  197.  It  was  the  glory  of  Attains  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  reftue  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  the  limits 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Pans. 
18.§1.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  tmd  the  vic- 
tory of  Attains  over  them,  were  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Phaennis,  a  full  generation  before  the 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  15.  §  2.)  It  most  have 
been  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attains,  in 
his  war  with  Achaens,  to  invite  a  body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  v.  77,  has  A^yoaa7«4s)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assbt  him.  The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a  fresh 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a  part  of  those  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attains  employed  these  mercenaries  against 
the  ddes  of  Aeolis,  which  had  jdned  Achaens  firom 
compulsion.  While  Attains  was  encamped  on  the 
Macistus  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  pbce,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  un&vonrable  sign;  and  tbej 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  their  wbres 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  carts.  Accordinglj 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attains,  being  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  Ung 
of  Egypt,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  the  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  on  tbe 
Hellespont,  with  feir  promises.  The  conseqnexkce 
was  what  might  have  been  fereseen.  The  Galli 
b^an  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  HellespaDt,  and 
nothmg  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.  Thej 
attacked  Hium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galfi  were' 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  barbarians  then  seixed 
Arisba  near  Abydns,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  annoyed  the  ndghbooriog 
cities,  until  Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defieated 
them  in  a  regular  fight,  b.  c.  216.  Nearly  all  their 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  their  fortified 
pbce;  and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  had  the  moreaUes 
for  their  booty.  Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  v.  Ill),  released  the  HeUespontine  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  danger;  and  he  left  a  noble 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  shoald  not 
rashly  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribes,  when  perauuientlj  settled,  occti> 
^ed  part  of  the  coontry  between  the  Sangarins  and 
the  Halys.  Memnon  mcorrectlj  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Taviiim;  and  of  the  Tectosages,  Pessinos. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot  c  20.)  The  complete  reduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditaiy 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  they  had  now  a 
coontry  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
They  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defWted  (b.o.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  in  b.  o.  189,  made  this  a  pretext  for  inyad- 
ing  their  country.  But  his  real  ^unds  were  better 
than  his  pretext  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a  circuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  a^  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudos  vetus,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  Uie  Alander  to  Abbassus,  which  was  on 
the  bofders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encouraged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axtlos],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attahis,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  ]dng 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
Hfttive  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Plater  Magna 
firom  Pessinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  o£f  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountams. 
The  Tolistoboii  occuped  a  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectoeages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectoeages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  againstT  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautions,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a  great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Florus,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  n^otiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  GallL  Ghiomara, 
tiie  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrapt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money ;  and  he  accepted 
tiie  oflfer  of  a  large  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  bimks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Ghiomara  were  ready  vrith  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Ghiomara  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  centurion*s  head.  She 
wiapped  up  the  bloody  head  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
"  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  glorious  thing."  "  True,"  she 
replied,  "  but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybins  says  that  he  talked  with  Ghio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Ghiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24;  Plut  Moral,  iL  p.  58, 
Wytt;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  consul  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesus.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  dehvering  them 
Arom  the  incursions  of  the  Galli.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  airival  of  king 
Eumenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  cotmtry  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  sunmioned  there:  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a  century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans:  "It  was 
told  htm  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered  them,  and  brought  tliem  under 
tribute  "  (Mace.  i.  8.  v.  2).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  consistent  wit^i  this  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, *'  the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Mace.  L  8.  v.  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Galatians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  GaUtians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a  trimnph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  the 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  cany  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  got  a  triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  arms  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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in  chariots,  for  it  was  called  a  GuUic  trinmph; 
and  fiftj-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  front  of  the 
triumphal  car.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  ever  established  a  Gallic  kingd(nn  in 
Asia,  is  doabtfnl,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  subsist  as  a  nation  out  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  But  Manlius  did  not  give  these 
Galli  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment;  and 
he  did  a  good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  family  they  had  no  reastm  for  liking. 
In  B.C.  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of  a  Gallic  rising  (tn- 
muhtis).  The  Romans  sent  commissioners  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  the  Galli ;  but  P.  Licinins,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a  Gallic  chiefUin,  Solovettius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstianoes 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  zlv. 
19.  34  (  Polyb.  xxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Roman  com- 
missioners had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochus  and  Ptolemaens,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Romans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easOy  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Eumenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (Diod.  Excerpt  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  show  that  the  Romans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  nnder  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xxxi.  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Rome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Mithridates  against  the  Romans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Romans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Ghaeroneia  (b.  a 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  Galli  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  46) ;  three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Eumachus, 
probably  a  Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia,  but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got  The 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Striae.  c50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotarus,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian, 
Mithrid,  c.  75 ;  Liv.  Epit,  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  servioe 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  hu  earnest  request, 
B.a6d.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  HI ;  Liv.  Epit.  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  aflfairs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  AGthridatium,  a  town 
'u  the  fonner  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  a  Gallio.  chief 
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named  Bogodiatoms,  whoee  name,  with  a  sfight 
variation,  appears  on  a  sOver  coin.  (Stnb.  p.  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotarus  port  of  Gadelonltis  in 
Pontus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  parts 
about  Phamacia  and  the  Trapezusia,  as  fiu-  as 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  coontms 
Pompeius  made  him  king ;  and  Deiotarus  kept  also 
his  paternal  tetrarcby  ^  the  Tolistoboii.  (Strab. 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chieftains  were  now  under 
R(Knan  protection,  and  Deiotarus  was  involved  in  all 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  He  was  with  Pnnpeius  at  the  battle  of 
Phanalia  (b.  o.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cicero, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Borne 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  design  against  Caesar's  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  After  all  his  reverses  DeioUnis 
died  a  king ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotams, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antonius,  but  be 
had  the  Gallio  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavius  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (b.c.31). 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributaiy  Asiatic  kings  that 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (b.  c.  39).  He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  c.36  he  received  firora  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaonia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  these  possessions  by  Augustus,  b.  c  31 
(Dion.  li.  2).  He  died  b.  c.  25,  having  held,  besides 
Galatia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria,  the  south-east  and 
east  peirt  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilida  Trachea. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Amyntas 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masters  of  Asia  Ifiznr. 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  waterloai 
table  -lands  of  Lycaonia.  Plutarch  (.^  at  cc  6 1 ,  63) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycacmians  and  Galatiaos 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  (k  Actium ;  and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a  king.  This  is  not  inconsisteDt 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Ddotama 
had  his  father's  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  Kmits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  GalatiaBs. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a  Bomaa 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isanria,  East  and  South 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  pnaTince 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Bun- 
phylia  and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Buns  and  the 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  ( J7.  K. 
V.  32).  But  the  GaUtia  of  Ptolemy  is  still  mora 
extensive  (v.  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phiygia,  on  the  wmtfa  bj 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Cappadoda ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Taurus 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy's  Galatia  commenoea  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Sinope  is  withia 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  three 
several  cities  assumed,  under  Augustus,  the  names 
^tSwmiyol  and  "SffiairHi :  the  people  of  Peasiiioa 
were  named  "XtSaarnvdi  To?iurrMytytoi:  tboee  of 
Ancyra,  2f€cum}yol  Ttierwrdyts :  and  those  oC 
Tavinm,  Scfcumjvol  TpSKftou  The  first  Boman 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  Lollius,  who  govetued 
it  as  the  legatus  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  oC 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An- 
cyra ;  and  Tetmessus  and  Sagalassus  were  firvs 
towns. 

The  Romans  established  in  Galatia  Proper  the 
colony  of  Germe,  which  is  kimpn  both  fnm  Ptolsmy 
iigitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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and  its  coins.     Ptolemj  also  has  a  place  called 
Clandiopolis  in  the  country  of  the  Trocmi. 

The  oountiy  properly  called  Galatia  lay  soath  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enumeration  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
sinus,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia;  Abrostola, 
Amorinm  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecaumene ; 
and  a  place  Tolosochorion,  a  compound  of  a  Gallic 
and  a  Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan- 
der,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Sangarius. 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Ph^gia  Epictetus.  Pliny  (v.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  Gdlic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  of  tetrarchies.  The  Tec- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  place. 
[Amctra.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec- 
toeages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roads  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a  list  of  places  among  the 
Tectosages,  and  among  them  Corbeus  [Cobbeus]  : 
Aspona  [Aspona]  is  mentioned  by  Amraianus. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  parUy  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Halys :  they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  countiy  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithridatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  £c- 
cobriga,  a  place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Gappadodans.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numeroos  race,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  nimibers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (<fe  VirL  MuL  vol.  ii  Wytt) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a  tetrarchy,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch ;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarohs  was 
a  body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemetunu 
[Dbtnakuetum.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
'     ;  but   " 
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I  of  murder ;  but  the  tetiarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  "This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
"  was  the  old  constitution;  but  in  my  time  the  power 
bad  come  into  the  hands  of  three  rulers,  then  two. 


and  finally  one,  Deiotams,  who  was  sacoeeded  by 
Amyntas."  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotams, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a  doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  Ai 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manllus' 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Ronoans  and  tlie  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a  large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  &c)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a  fiiendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  favour  the 
Romans,  specially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  {B.  G.  vi  15), 
^  Natio  est  omnis  Gallomm  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a  taste  for  the 
Phrygian  worship,  as  the  tempks  were  rich,  and 
priestiiood  was  profitable.  Cicero  {pro  SesHoy  c  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  o£ 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Camma,  a  priestess  cf 
Artemis,  a  deity  held  in  neat  veneration  by  the 
GallL  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  woipen 
(de  Virt  Mul.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderf^  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a  Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ;  which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  Gallograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Tet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hierooymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aera,  in  his  pre&ce  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Treves; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (JSutoire  des  Gwdoii),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infere  from  it  that  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  firom  this  passage 
a  confirmi^n  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectosages  of  Narbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apoetie  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  {Ep.  to  the  Odatiam^  L  2.)  His  first  vint 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  xvi.  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epstle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  thui  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  condnsion  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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Galli  or  Gallograeci;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
epistle  from  which  this  can  be  inferred.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  term  Galatia  is  indeed  nsed 
in  its  limited  and  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  Roman  provincial  division ;  for  Lycaonia  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  Pisidia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  Proper;  but  to 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Galatia  and  perhaps  the  Hel- 
lenised  Galli,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  better  in 
structed  part  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
tution of  Galatia  was  evidently  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution, hke  the  political  systems  of  Gallia  Trans- 
al^ma,  in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
"  paene  servorum  loco  habentur"  (fi.  G.  vL  13). 
The  bulk  of  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  herdsmen,  shep- 
herds, and  tillers  of  the  land,  probably  knew  no 
language  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
epistle  was  not  addressed  to  such  people. 

The  student  may  read  with  profit  Amed^  Thierry's 
HitUnrt  dea  Gadoit,  if  he  will  always  turn  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  which  will  set  the  author  right, 
when  he  gets  wrong.  [G.  L.J 


COIN  OF  GALATIA. 

GALAVA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary,  which  runs  — 

Iter  a  Olanoventa  Mediolano  M.  P.  cl.  (mc). 

Galava  -   M.  P.  xviii 

Alone  -      „     xii. 

Galacum  -      „     xviiu 

Bremetonad     -      „     xxvii. 

Coccio    -        '      n     ^"^ 

Mancunio         -      „     xvii. 

Condate  -      „     xviii. 

Mediolano  -  „  xviii. 
For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Clanoventum.  In  the  Monumenta  Histflrica  Bri- 
tannica  Galacum=s Appleby ^  Whailop  Ccutle,  or 
Kendalj  and  Ga/aoasseither  Old  Town  or  Great 
Keswick.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALEPSUS  (ra\in|/(J$,  Herod,  vii.  122),  a  toi*-n 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  which 
Colonel  Leake  (TVor.  in  North.  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p. 
155)  takes  to  have  been  the  same  pUce  afterwards 
called  Physcella  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§  1),  a  distinction  which  was  required,  as  there  was 
another  Galepsus  at  no  great  distance. 

2.  A  colony  of  Tbasos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  was  taken  by  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  (Thuc.  iv.  107),  and  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensuing  year.    (Thuc  ▼.  6.) 

Livy  (xliv.  45)  reiates  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Galepsns  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  to  ^Samothrace,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable harbours  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  only  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  A'c/'^, 
which  is  utoated  2  hours  to  the  S.  of  iVdmta,  just 
within  the  Cape  forming  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
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Golf  of  Kavdla,  where  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  city,  now  known  by  the  names  of  PaleopoU^ 
or  NefteropoUj  or  DhefterdpoU,  (Leake,  Trav.  m 
North.  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALIBA  (PciAigo  Sicpa,  Ptol.  viL  4.  §  3),  a  pro- 
montory on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Tapro- 
bane,  or  Ceylon^  at  no  great  distance,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  Cory  Island,  The  name  is  also  connected 
vrith  those  of  certain  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontoiy,  called  rdXi€a  Ifm 
(Ptol.  viL  4.  §  3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Galibi  (Ta\t6oi,  Ptol.  viL  4.  §  9).  From  the 
Galibi  Montes,  according  to  Ptolemy  (viL  4.  §  8), 
flowed  down  two  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  Phasis  and 
the  Ganges, — a  statement  which,  as  regards  the 
latter  river,  is  erroneous.  In  the  plains  at  the  base 
of  these  mountains  Ptolemy  states  that  there  were 
elephants  in  his  day,  as  there  are  now.  [V.] 

GALIBL     [Galiba.] 

GALILAEA.     [Palaestina.] 

GALINDAE  (PoXivJai),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  §  21)  in  connection  with  the  Venedae,  Sodini, 
and  StavanL  There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  luunes  (as  Zeuss  has  done)  with  that 
of  the  Galinditae  of  Dusberg  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quarians ;  whose  locality  was  the  tract  called  Galanda, 
Galandia,  Galendia,  Golentz,  &c  in  East  Prussia,  on 
the  Spirding  Lakes,  and  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
^ScM^witae  the  equivalents  of  the  Si»dinL  Galindia 
was  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  Prussia,  that  is,  of 
Pmssia  before  it  became  German ;  its  language  bdng 
that  of  the  Old  Prussians,  a  branch  of  the  Lithuanic 
The  name  of  the  Galindae  is  said  to  occur  on  the  coin 
of  the  emperor  Volnsianus  (a.  d.  253)  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  ( Vaillant, 
Num.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317;  Eckhel,  vol.  vii. 
p.  369;  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxviiL 
p.  606.) 

Jomandes  ((2e  Get  23)  enumerates  this  people, 
under  the  name  of  Golthes,  among  the  ncntheni 
tribes  who  were  vanquished  by  Hermanric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  [R  G.  L.] 

GALLAE'CLA.  or  CALLAECLA.  (KoAAoueio, 
Ka\cuKla:  Eth.  KaWalKol,  CallaTci,  Callaeci,  Gal- 
laeci :  Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal)^  a  Urge  district 
in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais, 
N.  of  Lusitanla,  and  W.  of  the  Astukss  and  Vac- 
CAEi,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  S.  the  river  Durios 
(Dotiro),  on  the  NE.  the  river  Navia  or  Navilubio 
(Miria),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  d  the  Asturea ; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  modem 
GalUciOf  with  the  addition  on  the  S.  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  Enire  Douro  et  Minho  and  7Wv  os 
Monies^  and,  on  the  E.,  of  small  portions  of  AsttwioM 
and  Leon,  Sometimes  a  wider  extent  was  assigned 
to  the  country,  so  as  to  include  the  Asturee  (Dioa 
Cass.  xxxviL  53;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1.  s.  S),  and 
even,  as  nsed  by  late  writers,  the  whole  of  Cantabria 
(Oros.  vi.  21 ;  Isid.  xiv.  15;  Zosim.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  Gallaeda.  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Lusitania.  (Strah.  in. 
p.  152).  The  people  were  divided  into  two  great 
tribes,  the  CALLAlfci  (or  Gallaegi)  Bragasii 
(KoAAcuicol  oi  Bpiaedptoi),  and  the  CalxaI'ci  (or 
Gallaegi)  Lucensbs  (K.  o/  /\oi;in|Hrioi),  besidea 
the  Artabki,  who,  though  geographicaUy  b«kaiging 
to  the  country,  were  regarded  as  a  separate  people. 
The  CalbiVd  Bracarii  received  their  name  fr^om  their 
chief  city,  Braoaka  Augusta,  and  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Gallaecia,  from  the  Durins  {Dowro)  up  to  the 

Minios  (Mmho):  and  the  CaUaTci  Lucenses  the  N. 
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party  from  the  Miniiis  to  the  Navia;  these  received 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Luous  Augustl 
It  shoold  be  obsenred,  however,  that  this  divisian 
was  not  an  arhitraiy  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  deriration  of  the  names  frvm  the  two 
Roman  cities;  but  the  river  Minios  established 
a  natural  bonndarj  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  dties  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a  oonvenhmjuridkw^  that  of  Lacos  including 
16  peoples  besides  the  Celtici  (i.  e.  Artabri)  and  the 
Lebuni,  and  a  free  population  of  about  166,000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Plinj  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  Bibali,  Coelerini,  Qallaed,  He- 
quaesi,Llmici,Qnerquerai  (Plin.iii.  3.S.4).  Ptdemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
CallaTci  Lucenses,  the  Capori  (Kantopo^,  Gilini, 
(KxAtFof),  Lemavi  (Af/iavof),  Baedjes  (BcUSucs), 
and  Seurri  (JZtovppoiy  vulgo  itfiovppoC) ;  and,  (§§ 
40—49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(Tovpoiot),  Nemetatae  (Nc^crroi),  Coelerini  (Koi- 
X9ptPolf  comp.  Plin.  iv.  20^  s.  34),  Bibali  (Si0a\ot, 
oomp.  Plin.  ill  3.  s.  4),  Limici  (Atfwcolf  oomp.  Plin.  Ic) 
on  the  river  Limia,  Luanci  (Aovcryxol),  Gruii 
(rpo^ioi,  the  Grovii  of  Plinj  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  oJF  Silins  Italicns,  L  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  oonntiy  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a  wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Du- 
rius sLd  Lmua,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minius),  Qnacemi  (KoMuceprof,  the  Querquemi 
of  Pliny,  Lc^  and  Quarquemi  of  an  inscription  egi>, 
Gruter,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aoi/Catvol,  the  Le- 
buni of  Pliny,  Lc),  and  Narbasi  (liap€curoC). 

Gallaeda  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Minius  (if  mAo),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Asturee,  and 
frdling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  ri?ers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  poesessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  eariier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows : — Avus 
{A6ou  woTOfiov  iie€oXxdj  PtoL  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mek,  iii.  1 : 
Jiio  dAvt;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Ave^  now  called 
SdUia  or  DeitA,  which  flows  down  frt>m  near  Braga) : 
Nebis  (N^iof  woTo^O  iicSohai,  Ptol.  ic;  Mela^ 
Lc:  R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Boons  of  Strabo  (iii.  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a  confusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
Lnnus,  orLuOAS  (Aifxiov  woro^ov  iK€o\ai:ZAma)t 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strabo  (tc)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  nailed  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  r^s  AJjdriSf  Sw  rivtt  Aifiaiar,  ol  Sc 
B«Autfra  «caXov0'<),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Geltiberi  and  VaccaeL  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Minius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  (^  et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia ;" 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  **  Oblivionis  ** 
the  oriinn  of  Strabo's  BcAW;  oomp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  *'ab  Minio  oc  M.P.  ut  auctor  est  Vano,  abiest 
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Aeminliis,  qnem  alibi  quidam  intellignnt  et  Limaeam 

vocant,  ObUvionis  antiquis  dictus,  multumque  &bu- 

loeus;"  SiL  ItaLL  235, 236.;  camp.  xvi.  476, 477: 

<*  Quique  super  Gravios  Incentes  volvit  arenas, 

Infemae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes^): 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  {Hiip.  72)  and  Plutarch  (^Quaut.  Rom,  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  that  crossed  it  was 
Decimus  Brutus,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Lusi> 
taiiia,  he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Muiius,  B.  a  136.  From  Livy's  histoiy  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
genera],  who  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  penon.  (Liv.  Epk.  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  *^  flumen  Oblivionem;"  comp.  Flor.  ii.  17, 
'*  formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  Clause  (mly,  is 
all  tmcertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  bke  ^fon,  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  ObUvionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  as  follows:  Laerom 
{Ler),  Ulla  (Mela;  Outo,  Ptol:  UUd),  Tamabis 
(Tawbrey,  Sabs  (Sar),  Florius  (/Zib  de  Castro^ 
Nelus  (Rio  de  la  Puente)^  Virus  (Allonea)^  Mea< 
BITS  {Meroy,  Ivia  (prob.the  N«(^iof  of  Ptol :  Jtma) ; 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artahrorum  {0, 
ofFerrol)  and  the  Navilubio  {Navid), 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  fiuned  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Italicns,  the 
oountiy  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Stxab.  ill  p.  1 47), 
and  a  sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  GalUuca, 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  59.)    The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  <^ 
the  modem  GaUego$,    Their  chief  serious  empby- 
ment  was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.    Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  Sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(Sil  ltd.  iii  344—353: 
^  Fibrarum  et  pennae  divinarumque  sagacem 
Fhimmarum  misit  dives  Callaecia  pubem, 
Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  Unguis, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percnssa  verbere  terra, 
Ad  numerum  resonaa  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  femineus  peragit  labor:  addere  sulco 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vertere  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte gerendum, 
CallaTci  conjux  obit  irreqnieta  marikL") 
They  were  a  most  wariike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-fiekl,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive.    C Appian,  Hisp.  27:^     Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.   But,  altlioQgh  he  is  said,  in  general  tem>' 
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to  hATe  rabdned  all  the  peoples  of  OallaecU  (FIdr. 
iL  17),  jet,  fipom  the  few  partknlAn  recorded,  hie 
conqaeete  appear  dearlj  not  to  haye  extended  fiur,  if 
at  all,  N.  of  the  Minius,  so  that  thej  included  only 
the  Callald  BracariL  As,  at  the  verj  same  time, 
the  proconsul  Bl  Aemilius  Lepidns  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition apunst  the  Vaccaei  (Liy.  EpiL  Ivi),  and  as 
the  Astnres  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gostus,  the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  Romans  on  the  S.,  must  have  been 
Teiy  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augustus  with  the  other  NW.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  Bracara  AnousTA 
(firagd)  and  Lncus  Auouan  (Lttgo)^  the  follow- 
ing dties  and  towns  are  mentioned : — 

L  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Bracarii:  1.  Calb  or 
Oalbm  {Oporto)j  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dunns,  and 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  8.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica,  which  made  a  great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  eren  beyond,  the  Durius  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  20  M.P.  (Salamonde  f);  Prab- 
BiDiUM,  26  M.  P.  {Cattro  de  Codezosof) ;  Cai.a- 
DUROM,  16  M.  P.  {Ciadiaf);  Ad  Aquas,  18  M.P. 
(Trif*dadf);  Pwktum,  20  M.  P.  (Pmhelf);  Ro- 
BORBTUM,  36  M.  p.  {RobUdo  or  Bragan^  f) ;  Com- 
PLBuncA,  29  M.  P.  (Compludo)  ;  Veniatia,  25 
M.  P.  (  Vinhaes  t) ;  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tun- 
TOBRiOA  (Jowr6%pirYa)  and  Araducta  C^P*" 
liovKTa\  as  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
8.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Minius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  {Itin.  Ant,  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
NTAifA,  21  M.  P.  (Santiago  de  Villela) ;  Aquab 
Oriouiis,  18  M.  P.  (Baimoi  de  Bande  or  Orense); 
Aquab  Querqubnkab,  14  M.  P.  CTJktra  Kova- 
K€pni9,  Ptol.  Lc  §  47:  Rio  Catdo);  Gbmikab, 
16  M.  P.  (Bofiot  de  Molgas  or  Sandrat  f);  Sa- 
UEMTBS,  14  M.  P.  {Caldelat  or  Oremef);  Pbab- 
SIDIUM,  18  M.  P.  (Cattro  de  CaideUu  or Bodicio  f ), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astures.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Lucns  (/fm.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  Id.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  (Ponte  de  Lima)^ 
probably  difierent  from  the  *6pos  Aifitiwr  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  Tudb,  24  H  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  ir. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  367,  xtI.  369;  TovSoi,  yulgo 
Towdai,  Ptol.  l.c,  §  45:  Tvg),  a  fortress  of  the 
Omii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a  colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  SiL  Ital., 
Hcc.;  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  Deter,  Orb.  651: 
other  notices  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  mentions  the  following :  Aquab 
Labvab  (*T8aTa  Aoiii,  §  40),  among  the  Turodi; 
Volobrioa  {Oifo\6€psyaf  §  41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Cobuobrioa  (KoiXM^^^ryo,  §  42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Forum  Bibalorum  (ihipos  BtSaXoiVf 
§  43:  prob.  Fiona  de  BoUo)^  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
bali;  Mbrya  (Meooiki,  §  46),  that  of  the  Loanci; 
Cambaetum  (Ki^i^cuTor,  §  48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
baeni;  and  Forum  Narbasorum  (♦^f  No^a- 
o-wF,  §  49),  that  of  the  Narbasl  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquab  Flayiab,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  £.  of  Bracara,  at  Chavet  on  the 
river  TamegOf  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Boman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inscr.  <^,  Grater,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  no.  2;  Flores,  E^.  S,  vol  xv. 
p.  79;  Ifinano,  Dicdon,  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Ukert,  vol. 
u.  pt  1.  p.  346.) 

IL  Towns  of  the  Callald  Lucenses :  1.  On  the 
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road  already  mentioned  (Na4)  finom  Bracara  t» 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Asturica  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  429, 
430):  from  Tnde  (see  above),  Burbida,  16  M.  P. 
(^Borrinor)i  Turoqua,  16  M.  P.  (Jimrenr)'^ 
Aquab  Cblenab  or  Celdiab,  24  M.  P.  (*T8ara 
^tpitk  rAv  KiAtywr,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  25:  CaUae  del 
Reg) ;  Pria,  12  M.  P  ,  which  is  probably  an  error 
for  Iria  Flavia,  a  city  of  the  Capon  (PtoL  L  & 
§  24 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  305,  no.  8 :  El  Padron\ 
where  the  road,  which  has  thus  fiu:  kept  to  the  N. 
along  the  Be»-coast,  turns  NE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
UUa  or  the  Sar;  Asbboohia,  23  M.  P.  {Scmtiago  o* 
CompotUUa or  Ateoregt);  Bbbtis,  12  M. P.  ^Urho 
or  Burretf);  Mabciab,  20  M.P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiab  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  45 :  NaHa, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  Lucub  Auouan, 
13  M.  P.  (Ltigo).  2.  On  the  cootinuatioa  of  the 
same  road  to  AiBturica:  Tdcaunum  (^Fontameira f ), 
22  M.  P.,  or  TAUOfiHA,  a  dty  of  the  Seurri  (ToAiH 
ulnij  FuA.  Lc,^  27,  who  mentions  N.  of  it  another 
town  of  the  same  people,  Aquab  QuurnNAB,*T3a- 
ra  KouUn-tpo^  Q^smta  f) ;  Pons  Nbviab  or  Nayiab, 
I  e.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  Noma  (prob.  Noma 
de  Suarna\  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  Uttaris, 
20  M.  P.  (Cerredo  or  Donooe\  16  M.  P.  from  Ba^ 
gidum  in  Asturia.  [Asturbs.]  3.  Another  route, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  directiaD, 
but  strilang  further  to  the  NW.  through  the  Abta> 
BRi,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Celenae,  165 
stadia;  thence  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vxcus 
SPAOORUM(O0ouca4yOl^iica,Ptol.i:c§23:  Ti^); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  Ad  Duos  Pontes  (prob. 
PonUvedray,  thence  180  stadia  by  sea  to  Grakdi- 
MiRUM  or  Glavddcarium  (Geog.  Bay.  iv.  43; 
TXaMfupw,  Ptol.  l  c :  prob.  ifwroe,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Noga)^  whence,  avoiding  the  promontocy  of 
Nerinm  (C.  Fimeterre)^  the  road  proceeded  by  land 
NE.  to  TRZouiiDUM,  22  M.  P.  {Berreo  or  Aramion; 
apparently  the  Tovf^tya  1^  ToCpyuu  of  Ptolemy, 
L  &),  and  thence  to  Brioamtium,  30  M.  P.,  the 
chief  sea-port  of  the  country  (see  art);  whenoe  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  Augnsti,  wi^  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Carakicum,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  1 7  from  Lucns  (prob.  the  Kap6trw9  of 
Ptolemy,  Ici  Guitinetf),  Ptolony  mentions,  ia 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following :  among 
the  Callald  Lucenses  (§  23),  Bulum  (Bovpow% 
OuHA  ('OAii'o),  LiBUKGA  (AiSoOyica),  PorriA 
(Tlania),  Turuptiawa  (Tovpovrriatn),  Ogeluk 
C'OKeXo*');  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25),  Dacio- 
NiUM  (Aatn6wunf);  and  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Abobrica,  as  a  not  inconsideiable  place 
(Bagona).  [P.S.] 

GA'LLIA  CISALPIIIA  (Caee.  B.  Gt.  tL  1),  also 
called  GAXLIA  CITEIUOB  (Caes.  B,  G,  I  54; 
Cic  de  JnvenL  ii  37),  and  simply  GA'LLIA  (Ci& 
ad  Fam.  ziL  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Bomans 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  late  as  t^e  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  a  43.  Caesar 
CB,  (?.  L  10,  54;  iL  35)  sometimes  indudes  Gallia 
Cisalpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  uses 
the  term  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  political 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  denoted  Gallia  south  of 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  w  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alps;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  0,  L  7, 10;  ACL 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
vincia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  all  Gallia  north  <tf  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  Togata,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gallia 
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which  ooeon  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(rilL  24, 52),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Bomaos, 
and  it  indicated  the  Dumerical  soperioritj  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  popolation.  The 
inluibitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  called 
Transpadani  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  zvi.  12),  a  term  which 
implies  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  sonth  of  the  Po; 
bat  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authority 
for  the  word  GispadanL 

Amoog  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  sunply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  podtioo,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  (Coes.  o.  20) 
calls  it  if  wcpl  Udioy  TaAarfa;  but  there  is  no 
Latin  authority  for  the  name  Circumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circum- 
padana, Transpadana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  CisalpiDa;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (zxL  35)  calls  the  plains  about  the 
Po  **  Circumpadanos  campos." 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  KcAtmc^  and 
TaXaria  (iii.  77,  87);  but  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  woid  Transalpmi  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  exphiins  it  (ill  15)  as  a  term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.  He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  fact  that  the  Romans  gave  the  name  oi  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  Usm  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
lavy  noentions;  but  there  was  a  tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.  (Solinus,  Polyhist  c8.)  Servius 
(ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Miurcus  Antoninus  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nius  Gnipho.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Boman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a  nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alps  at  a  later  period.  There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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qnunted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
oi  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of  the  Larin  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  TVasuacL  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  hinibelf,  as  he  states,  ''to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  aflBrms,  **  that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive;  but  it  is  a  £ur  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a  probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic The  great  mountain -range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A  is  a  euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  ii|>  to  be  significant,  we  nave  in  either 
case  the  root  Pen,  *'  a  summit,"  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  perfectly 
fur  process.     (See  Mr.  Williams's  Essay.) 

The  Itomans,  after  they  had  got  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedni,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  aU  Gallia,  as  their  "  brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  B,  G.  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a  long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a  Roman  nation 
rose  out  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  4.  c  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  pi^bility  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fisct  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a  nation ;  unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  whicli  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ;  and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a  prior  settlement)  was 
ultimately  imsuccessful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  place  in 
the  reign  ^  the  Roman  king  Tarquinius  Priscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authority,  says, 
civil  conmiotioDS.     The  cause  is  not  very  material 
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nor  can  we  with  oertaintj  saj  what  it  was;  but  it 
may  have  been  both  these  causes,  and  something 
else.  The  Galli  have  always  been  a  mihtary  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plimder  would  at 
any  tame  be  sufficient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesus 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Bellovesns,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Bituriges,  Arvemi, 
Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Camutes,  and  Anlerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  coimtry  of  the  Celtae  (L  1). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taurinus  Sidtus, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Gtnkvre^  and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus. 
Finding  here  a  people  named  Insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a  pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a  city  and  called  it  MedioUnum  {Milan).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a  Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mtak  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insubres.  Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senones,  and  the  countiy  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  expUm 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isombri  {'ItrofjLSpoi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  Insubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a  Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  Is  umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  be«i  settled  in  the  ba^  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.  He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Lisubres  remain  in  their  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.  Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  ^^fiS(>oi  (p.  218;  and 
Groekurd's  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  373). 

A  new  band  according  to  Livy's  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  V.  35)  under  EUtovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy's  time  Brixia  {Brescia)  and  Verona 
were:  the  Libni  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
aheady  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerci  as  GalUc  m- 
vaders  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerci.  [Cbmomani.I  Cato  found 
a  tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iiL  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  {Marseille)  in  the 
country  of  the  Voleae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
'viginal  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 
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The  Cenomam  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  SaUavii, 
who  settled  near  **  an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  LigoreB," 
as  some  texts  have  it,  ^  who  dwelt  about  tiw  river 
Tidnns.**  But  here  Livy  has  not  observed,  though 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Salluvii  or  Salyes  were 
Ligurians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Bfaone  and 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (v.  35)  perhaps  he  may 
mean  the  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Boii  and  Lingones, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Great  SL 
Bernard),  and  finding  all  the  coimtiy  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  on 
rafls,  and  drove  out  of  the  countiy  both  Etruscans 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gallic 
Lingones  of  Caesar  s  time  is  marked  by  the  site  of 
Langres^  in  the  countiy  at  the  head  of  the  SaSnt; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boii  [Bon]  is  nnoer- 
tain.  The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adiiatie 
from  the  river  Utb  (i/bntone)  to  the  Aesis  {Esino%. 
which  is  a  little  north  of  Ancona.  Livy  has  already 
mentioned  Senones  among  the  first  invaders.  TIm 
Senones  and  Lingones  were  also  Celtae;  and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  S^ne,  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar's 
history  of  the  Ghillic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Salluvii,  who  were  in  Caesar^s  time  within  th« 
limits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invadon  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,  had  built 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  traiditian  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (iL  17) 
assigns  a  veiy  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  invasions 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  had  often  crossed 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  for  seizing  ths  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.  Mantua,  one  of 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iiL  19X 
survived  the  Gallic  invaaon,  being  probably  sared  by 
its  position  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpum  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camillus  took 
Veil.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (ii  17)  is  just 
what  we  might  expect.  They  lived  in  unwalled  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  kind,  we  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff:  their  bed  was  straw,  leaves,  or 
grass,  and  fiesh  their  food;  their  only  businen  and 
all  that  they  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Thdr  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  ground, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  then:  wealth,  because  these  were  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  cany  about  with  them: 
the  chiefo  were  most  concerned  to  have  a  large  train 
of  followers,  for  a  man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.  Such  a  people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy :  indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities.  Li^s 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  is  a  fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum;  and  Brixia 
and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

Thax  audacious  barbarians  tevied  cootiibatioBS  on 
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ftll  their  neighboorB.  The  moet  memorable  erent  !n 
the  early  history  of  Borne  is  the  capture  Of  the  city 
by  a  band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Glosium  (Liv.  v.  33),  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  this  Etruscan  city  imder 
their  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  AUia,  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  for  ever  a  black  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbours  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  firom  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  bad  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galli 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  Galli.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  **  Gallicus 
tumultus,"  or  simply  "  tumultus,"  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  for  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  (BelL  Jug.  c.  1 14).  They  set  apart 
a  reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a  Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctius,  as  it 
was  sometimes  cidled.  (Appian,  ^.  C.  ii.  41 ;  Liv. 
xxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bins  (iL  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a  large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  thenL  The  historian  does  not 
say  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Krnne;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a  great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dry  narrative  d  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  suffered  firom  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wars;  and  a  marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlius  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liv.  vii.  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  {torques)^ 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ;  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Torcjfuatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  'contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibor  j<nned  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
also  cftfried  their  incursions  into  Campania  (Liv.  vii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A  Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlius,  for  a  raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  fiice  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  waa 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.    (Liv.  viL  26.) 

About  B.  o.  299  some  fi^esh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  off^ed,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romansi  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  theur  way  through  Etruria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscans. 
They  got  a  good  booty  within  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned ;  but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(b.o.  296)  the  Galh  and  the  Samnites  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  il  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etmscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybius  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans woe  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  fought  a  few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  def^ted  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  (essedd),  Caesar,  in  his  Galho  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galli  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a  rhetorical  embellishment  The  chariots  {evyeopHts) 
which  Pdybins  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 
25,000,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  was  a  victory  won  after  a  hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  years  hiter  (b.  c.  283)  the  GalH  Seno- 
nes,  with  a  large  force,  besieged  Arretium  {Arezgo\ 
an  Etruscan  town  under  tibe  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus.  Roman  ambassadors,  however,  were  first 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  difierently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loss;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  uken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
Epit.  12,  and  Frdnsheim's  Supplement),  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Romans  and  the  Senunes  was  scon 
decisively  settled.  The  Bomam  gave  thc^n  a  corn- 
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Plete  defeat.  Most  of  the  Senones  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  Bomans,  driving  the  remainder  out  of  the 
coontrj,  at  last  got  a  firm  footing  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
wafl  the  first  part  of  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
oolony.  It  was  named  Sena  Gallica  (^SmiffagUa)^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  in  Etruria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livj  {Ep.  11)  places  the  foondation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Senones,  which 
most  be  a  mistake.  This  occupation  of  the  country 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  Lake  Vadfmon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
on  tiieir  way  to  Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Boii.  The  next  year 
the  Etruscans  and  Boii  mustered  all  the  youth  that 
could  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  The  Galli  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  '*  These  events,"  says  Po- 
ly bi  us  (li.  20),  *'  took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destruction  uf  the  Galli  at  Delphi ;  for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  a  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies ;  and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years'  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  fint  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  tlie  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  fiirther  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminum  (Rmim).  Polybius(ii.  2 1),  in  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
*^  When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  race  came  on,  full  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  began  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  afiairs,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
agamst  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum ;  but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
comers,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Five 
years  afler  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
niinius  carried  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  "  Gfdlicus  ager  "  which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cic  de  Sen,  c  4);  a  measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  war; 
for  tlie  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
subres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  **  mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  it  was  apparently  not  the  original 
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meaning;  for  ^gaesum"  ia  a  Gallic  name  for  a 
javelin.  The  men  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  under 
the  longs  Concolitan  and  Aneroest;  and  never  did  a 
laiger,  more  famous,  or  more  warlike  body  of  troops 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Polyb.  iL  22.)  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations  for  this  war,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galli  were  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  ai»l  in  b.  c.  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Po.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Isombri  and  Bcni  ;  but  the'Cencnnaui  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Roman  am- 
bassadors, forsook  the  Gallic  confederation  for  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  leave 
a  force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  horae 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concolitan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Florus,  :L  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  GalH 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
no  mercy.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enume- 
ration of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  bold  undertaking 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Romans  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  horse.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  for  the  defience  of  Rome 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and  6000  hanse.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Cln- 
sium,  plundering  all  before  them ;  but  learning  that 
there  was  a  Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  FaesuUe,  followed  by  the  Romans.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilius  Papus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galli  upon 
Rome,  moved  fi^m  the  upper  sea,  and  came  up  with 
the  Galli  after  their  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
Galli,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them;  and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilius  Reigulns,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisae,  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  road  to  that  which  the 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  but,  like  brave  and  skilfol 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  tbej 
formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fronts 
to  their  enemy's  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
TeUuno,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria^ 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troopa 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  BO  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galli  fought  with  the  most 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  "  In  this  manner, 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions  was 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  teiriUe 
danger."    (Polybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Bmi  submitted;  and  in 
B.  a  223  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  ooontiy  of  the 
Insubres,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  C.  Fla- 
minius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  battku 
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Poljbiiis  on  tluB  occasion  states  a  cnrioos  fact  abont 
tile  Gallic  swords:  thej  were  nuide  only  for  cutting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  conld  not  be  nsed  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  by  means  ef 
their  feet  The  Roman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a  thrust.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Maroellns  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insubres,  who 
sent  for  a  fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Bomans  took  Aoerrae  on  the  Addna,  and  Mediolanum, 
tiie  chief  town  of  the  Insnbres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellus  (b.  a  221)  had  a  triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a  Gallic  prince,  Virdomarus.  (Pint 
MarcdluSfS.)  In  b.c.  218  the  Bomans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  {Piacenta)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Bomans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.  c  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  Galli  to  destroy  the  Boman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  his  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  a  218,  which  has  of^  been  reflmped 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  a  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (iiu  36),  he  prefixed  to  bis  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occupied 
(ii.  14,  &c).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a  geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (ii  14)  compares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
the  ap»  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocinthus.  j  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (^  tSp  "AAwfwr  wofmpda)^  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  {AfarseiUe)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  oi 
Italy,  which  were  tiie  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a  triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Massalia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Lignres)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  tram  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  sbpe  towards 
the  plains;  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  the  most 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  (^Aretzo),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
ApenninM.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
right  and  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.    The 
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renudnder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  fiimed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a  southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  moutlis. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di« 
Tided  into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [ApENNnrua]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  (Dora  Baltea);  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  for  north  as  the  Little  SL  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a  place  so  remote  fran  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  bb  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus  (Monte  Viso).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a  point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  Imown  pkce  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Bhone.  The  conclusion  i.*<, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpbs.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  <^  a  hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  "  On  each  side*  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Bhodanus,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Bhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae;  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Tauiisd  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples."  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  fonned  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  The 
directi(m  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Bavenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Bavenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modeoa  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (ji  waptiptui)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a  general  souUiem  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  Uie 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  thfe  south* 
em  extremity  through  the  phun  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region,  — Verbanns  (Lago  Maggiore),  Larius 
{Lake  of  Como%  Sebinus  {Lago  cPImo),  Benacus 
(Logo  di  Oarda%  and  some  smaller  lakes.  The 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  countiy,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plain  begins.  The  meet  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincins,  which  flows 
through  the  great  hike  Benacus.  A  ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  Athesis  {Adige\ 
which  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a  long 
valley,  which  has  a  general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  phun,  the  Athesis  turns  S£.  and  K, 
and,  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatic  The  Athesis  forms  a  na- 
tora]  boundaij  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Gisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
GallL  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  region;  and  the  lower  part  of  thdr  coarse 
is  through  the  flat  countiy  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  (TVteste).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padus,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tanii- 
norum  (Torino)  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween Bo&onia  {Bologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  as  the  Euganean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Gisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a  nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  GallL  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a  general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  tibe  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Ailerw&rds  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  subdued ;  but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Gisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  oountiy  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Ticinus.  The 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  the  Mesiates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Isarci,  on  the  south-east  side. 
The  Genauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius, 
or  ComOf  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
vum Comum.  The  Culiconee  [Cuuoomes]  were 
on  tlie  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como;  and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtehne.  The  Snanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  {Bergamo). 
The  Camuni  [Camuni],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Euganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollins  {OgUo)*^  and 
the  Euganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
{Garda)  and  about  Edrum  {Idro).  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rbaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a  part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a  small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Dunube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentum  {TrtiUo)  on  the  Adige;  and  the  Briz- 
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entes  are  the  people  of  .BHsceii,. higher  op  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Breuni  were  stiU  further 
north  [Breuni]  :  they  are  incorrectly  placed  by 
some  modem  writers  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiort, 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoad  was  probably  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoactis  or  M edn- 
acus ;  and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  iht 
Adriatic  were  the  Garni,  a  Celtic  people, — for  there 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carml]  The  cetmtry 
between  the  Adige  imd  the  Garni  was  Venetia,  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generally  exoluided 
from  the  descriptions  of  GalliaCisalpina  in  the  Uinited 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Romans 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writers  have 
not  told  us  that  they  were  GallL  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  subsisted  to 
the  prei«ent  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  Galfi, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  aa 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  PoJylHas 
(iL  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  decisive  against 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Cdtie 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Hen^ 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  EneCi 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  tiiat  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  weare  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.  Strabo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  Veneti ;  one 
that  they  were  frt>m  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Galha, 
and  anodier  that  they  were  finom  the  Paphlagonian 
HenetL  In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  has  a  sensible 
remark  on  this  matter :  he  says,  **  I  think  that  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Bon  and 
the  Senones ;  but  on  account  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlagoniana. 
However,  I  do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matters  probability  is  suffident."  This  paassge 
contains  a  good  deaL  First,  it  states  that  nearly  aU 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Cehae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  GaUia ;  seooodly, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  be 
says,  "  neariy  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,**  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.  Besides,  if  they 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  <€  the 
Transalpine  VenetL  His  text  clearly  mcana  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  aigument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine origin  is  not  worth  much.  VFe  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  tbe  pro- 
genitOTB  of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ;  for,  as  Herodotns 
says,  "in  a  very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place." 

Polybius  (iL  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Gallie 
tribes,  fear  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  finom  west 
to  east ;  and  first,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pa 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lebecii  or  Laevi  and  Libicii, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  P<iybius  only  mentiotts  the  Sa- 
lassi  once  {Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  their 
countiy.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libicn, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Fa/  if  Actio, 
m  which  was  the  subsequent  Roman  settlement  of 
Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  entranoe 
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of  the  TftUey  was  Eparedia,  also  a  Roman  settlement ; 
and,  according  to  Plinj  (iii.  17),  a  Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  SaJassi  were  Geltae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  mountaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Rome ;  and  they 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
Kporedia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Eporedia.] 
Kext  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Po. 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  the  Addua 
(^Addd) ;  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolanum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nami  of 
this  people.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybius  (ii.  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS,  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri ; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Strabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  uniformity.  The  forms  Insobares, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stephanns  («.  v.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove, 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Roman  form 
Insubres,  the  »  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  subr  is  the  real  element.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited;  and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
nnaps  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origm  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  they  were  Galli. 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  east  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.  c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Bofnans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certamly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
dbtance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a  natural 
and  a  poUtical  boxmdary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergomum  was  one  also.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Euganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
In  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Ananes 
(Polyb.  ii  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentioDS  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii.  Polybius  (ii  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  hi  Gallia  Tiansalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  Fehiina, 
when  it  rrta  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  *'  towards  the  Adriatic  "  (Polybius). 
This  would  pUce  them  in  the  low  fiat  hmd  east  of 
Mudena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a  counti-y 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  tiiem.  A  man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion:  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fite  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
after  their  hogs  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  "  on  the  sea  "  (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Ae6is 
was  origmally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpma 
(f  Krbs  K€\ruHi)f  and  aflerwaLrds  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a  struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  phiins,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a  hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a  great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  fkcts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a  future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  only^some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  tune  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  coxmtiy  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably, during  then:  possession  of  the  Po  countiy, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  countiy.  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Pa  What  eficict  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  m  a  like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
cacan  town  of  Massalia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trans- 
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alpine  Gallia;  bat  it  had  a  less  fbrtooate  and  less 
brilliant  history.    (Strab.  v.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
have  not  jet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligorians,  or  else 
tribes  of  onknown  origin.  Poly  bins  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Taorisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  countiy  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  He  does  not 
saj  that  they  were  Galli,  but  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Taurisd  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telama  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taorisci,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Lignstini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  Junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerablj  north,  and  describes  the  position 
'  of  the  Taorisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a  people  belonging  to  the  Taorisci  of 
Norioom.  If  this  is  troe,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Romans  got  help 
Arom  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpma  as  determined  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybins,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tao- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Taorini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybios  that  the  Taorini  were  not  Galli ;  and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  aothorities  dbtinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligores.  Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Ao- 
gostaTaurinorom(7V>rtno),  determines  their  position 
in  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stora  and  other  branches  of  tlie  Tanaros  were  the 
Vagiemii,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Mons  Vesolos.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Aogosta  Vagiennorum  {Bene).  [Augusta  Vaoi- 
ENNCBUM.]  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aqoae  Statielbie,  is  the 
modem  Acqui  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  None 
of  these  Ligorian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  incloded  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  later  period,  together  with 
Ligoria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Ligorians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta 
narus.  Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gores and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  bot  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Doria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit 

Haimibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  a  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insobres  took  op  arms 
and  invaded  the  knds  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triomviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Motina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  GallL  (Liv.  x\L  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlios,  who  was  honying  to  Motina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
Attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  maroh  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  bad  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first  The 
Cenomani,  Yeneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Roman  side;  and  the  Bdi  and  losabree  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio.  The  Tictory  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  was  only  a  fight  between  cavalry, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wavering  alfica, 
and  from  thb  time  the  Galli  followed  him  through 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebta 
there  were  still  Cenomani  on  the  Roman  side  (Ut. 
xxL  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Galh  who 
were  with  Hannibsl.  The  Carthaginian  won  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  auxiliaries  k)st  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a  large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  this  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  onler. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.o.  217),  and  abo 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  fell — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  tiie  Csr- 
thaginian  side.    (Polyb.  iii  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  brought  many  of 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  <^  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  bonks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  he  had 
now  lost  the  greater  part  without  being  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  oomrnu- 
nication  with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gooe  to  the 
south.  The  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpma,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  recmita.  L. 
Postumius  (B.C.  216),  consul  designatos,  was  scot 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  but 
he  and  nearly  all  his  army  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  kmks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  drcnmstanoes  of  exaggeration,  jarckakij 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  oob- 
suFs  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boti;  and  the  skull, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  after  Galfie 
fiishion,  and  used  as  a  cup  in  their  great  temple  os 
solemn  occasions.  This  barbaric  ptvctioe  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Roman  snperstitioii,  for 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alhre  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a  stone  vault  in  the  oow-markst. 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  b.  a  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at^ 
tempted  to  open  his  communication  with  Nordi 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  finom 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  brotiier 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  had  been  joined  in  GalEa  bj 
the  Arvemi, — the  warlike  people  of  the  Amnergne, 
—  and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (lir.  xxriL 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalptne  Gank. 
One  of  the  consub,  M.  Livius  Salinator,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  betwera  Pisaumm  and 
Soia.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal.  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  bo 
determined  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a  division  of  his  army,  and  joined  his  ooUeagna. 
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Hasdrubal  was  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
best  disposition  of  his  troops  that  he  coald.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Hasdrubal  posted  the  GalU 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  trusted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metaurum  the  Romans 
got  full  satisfituition  for  Trasymenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  by  thousands ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  move  off 
without  being  followed :  "  Let  some  remain,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  dekat 
and  of  our  victory."  (Liv.  xxviL  29.)  Hasdrubal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brotber^s  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to 
assail  the  Romans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  a  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Mago,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  whero  the  Galli  flocked  to 
him.  Here  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxix.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c. 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  c.  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  officers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  xxzi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metaurum;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
up  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  falling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furins  Purpureo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Livy  (xxzi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Ariminum 
with  a  force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
soon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxL  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tamphilus  feU  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
zxxiL  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
jispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.a  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegns 
and  Q.  Biinucius  Rufus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
"went  direct  against  the  Insubres ;  Rufus  went  to 
Genoa  and  b^gan  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
iMsiii  of  the  Po.    Having  reduced  all  the  Ligurians 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Hvates,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
cotmtiy  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  rettimed  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined ;  and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat.  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car fell  (Liv.  xxxl  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  found 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.  In  b.  a  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo, who  as  praetor  had  served  befora  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv,  xxxiii.  25.)  Marcellus  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a  great  battle,  and  took  tlie  town  of  Co- 
mum,  upon  which  eight-and -twenty  strong  places 
surrendered  to  him.  Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way ;  burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.  The  stoiy  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused ;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  B(ni,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpureo,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libiu,  who  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  th^  met  the  two  censuk^ 
and  the  flght  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Marcellus  had  a  triumph 
at  Rome;  and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.Valerius  Plac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  b.  c.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  GalUa  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  coimtiy  of 
thQ  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a  king  Boiorix. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  restilt,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a  mere  guess:  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  b.  c.  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a  '^Tumultus,"  a  Gallic 
war.  One  consul,  Minucius  Thermus,  was  sent 
agamst  the  Ligures.  The  other  consul,  MenUa, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Boii  neac^Motina;  and  the 
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narrstiTe  of  the  Boman  historian  admits  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  M,  and 
1092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  nnmber  of  the  captiyes  is  carious  (Liv. 
zxzT.  5),  and  L\yj  probably  had  good  authority  for 
it.  The  number  of  prisoners  could  be  ascertained, 
for  they  would  be  sold.  The  Romans  also  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  this  brave  people  was 
accomplisheid  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Kasica 
(b.o.  191),  a  cruel  man,  who  slaughtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,* and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
clauning  a  triumph  that  he  had  left  only  d^Udren  and 
old  men  alive.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appeared. 
Like  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments.  They 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a  very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  tlie 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  ^  sese  de- 
diderunt"),  according  to  Boman  phrase ;  and  about 
half  the  land  was  dedared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Bon.]  In  b.  a  189  the  Romans 
made  Bononia  a  Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  zxxix.  55;) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a  colony  in  b.  a  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transpadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insnbres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Rome ;  but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quieL  The  perfidiouM  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a  province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c. 
191.  But  though  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  £Eu:t, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
difierent  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a  Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  B.a  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  "  provincia,"  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  to  Arimmum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  a  187)t  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  ol  administration.  A  road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2:  Strab.  p.  21 7.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar's  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  IJgurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  tluse  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.    The  consul,  M.  PopUlius, 
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made  war  on  the  Statielli,  near  Carystam  (B.a  173), 
and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  though  they 
had  never  attacked  the  Romans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  this  monstrous  injustice  as 
far  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  Uie  people 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  could  be  fouid 
of  their  goods ;  an  order  which  we  may  be  certain 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xllL  7, 22.) 
It  was  probably  from  b.  a  109,  when  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  made  the  road  from  Pisae,  past  Luna,  over 
the  Apennines  to  Dertona,  that  we  may  date  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  Ligurian  country 
was  certainly  a  separate  province,  in  the  BtHnan 
military  sease,  for  some  time  after  the  final  defeat  cl 
the  Boii.  (Liv.  xlii.  1, 10.) 

In  B.C  186, 12,000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Venetia.  Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  build  a  town 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwards  stood.  The 
Roman  consul  Marcellus  (b.  c.  183)  gave  them  nodoe 
to  quit.  He  took  from  them  the  im{dements  that 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  had 
brought  with  them.  •  These  poor  people  sent  some  ol 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  case  to  the  Roman 
senate:  poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  spot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  They 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  up 
their  moveables  and  cronsed  the  Alps  under  the  in- 
spection of  tliree  Roman  commissioners,  who  wc« 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.  So  hambkd 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  chie£c 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Romans  had  shown  to  a  body  of  men  who,  withoot 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  ob 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  consul  Mar- 
cellus now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  which  he 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istna.  At  the  same 
time  the  Romans  founded  the  Latin  colony  o£ 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  sent  colonists 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.  Thus  they  secnred  a  po* 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  gulf.  In  b.  c.  179 
3000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Fnlvins  Flaccua, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  reodved 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  eroigratiao. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  camc^ 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  countiy  north  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soU  was  a  serf^  we  can  easily  understand  what  dn>rB 
these  men  to  seek  for  a  new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina as  a  Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  vahiabls 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  nf  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cassius,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (b.  c  170). 
The  ambassadors  of  a  Gallic  jHrince,  CindbO,  a 
mountaineer,  complained,  to  the  senate  that  Casshu 
had  invaded  the  coontiy  of  the  Alpine  people,  who 
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wen  Sod!  of  the  BomaoB,  uid  carried  off  manj 
thousands  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A  like  instance  of  gross  injustice  occurred  at  a  later 
time  (b.  c.  44),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
secure  their  fidelity.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Gassius,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  c(»nplainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliiL  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  B.C.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  the 
gieat  battle  near  Vercellae 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  quiet  during  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  ^e  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, B.  a  89,  by  a  Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
pohtloal  condition  oJled  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po.  Asconios,  who  is  the 
authority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.  He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jus 
Latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.  The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a  middle  position  between 
BumsLi  Gives  and  Peregrini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  civitas.  This  new 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
civiuiL  Romanorum)  consisted  only  q£  Ronum  citi- 
zins,  and  they  were  Roman  communities.  Latinae 
coloniae  might  be  composed  either  of  Roman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Roman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a  house  and  land, 
loat  his  civitas ;  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.  The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Roman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
mnnicipia  or  coloniae ;  and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.  Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
monidpia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Transpadani  was  expressed  by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ;  and  accordingly  the  word 
LAtini  now  received  a  new  signification,  designating 
a  class  of  people  in  a  certain  legal  condition,  and 
liaving  no  reference  to  a  particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  what 
-was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Latinitas ; 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
nvhich  he  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Roman  civitas ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (^ad AH.  i.  1,  B.C.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
^reat  influence  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their 
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votes;  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  a  89,  or  between  b.  c.  89  and  b.  c.  65. 
But  there  occurred  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.  The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this :  **  In 
b.  c.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Roman  municipia,  and  the  Transpadani  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononia,  which,  being  old  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ;  also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ;  we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Roman  or  a  Latin  colonia.** 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  (^PhiL 
V.  9)  a  colonia.  It  was  in  its  origin  a  colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ;  but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a*  Roman  town,  and  a  municipium  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.  Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a  muni- 
dpium,  and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ;  but  it  was  originally  a  Lathia  colonia. 

There  is  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Caes,  c.  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  in 
Spain  (b.  a  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.  This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.  In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  9)  the  censors 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the^ 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ;  which  is  another  proof* 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Oicero  (od  Att.  v.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.  Finally,  in 
B.  o.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,  and  Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns:  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  lai^e  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.  During  Caesar's  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants. (Strab.  p.  212.)  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 
^  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
Latinitas.**  Caesar's  enemies  at  Rome  took  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  treating  a  magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Rinnan  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.  Suetonius  (^Caes,  c.  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar^s  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico ;  and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.  The  boundaiTL^  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macm  (Mo^ra),  which  CDtera  the 
eea  a  little  west  of  Luna.  Some  (Sigonins,  de  Ant. 
Jht.  Italia^  u  c.  22)  wonld  extend  the  boundary  to 
the  Arnns.  Polybioa  certainly  (iL  15)  extends  the 
Ligorian  territory  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Amo;  for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  city. 
But  the  boundary  of  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, was  the  Macra ;  and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  (  Var) :  and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  N£.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum  as  his 
provinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Liguria  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aquileia  he  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  the  Alps  with 
him.  (B.  G,  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia ;  and  this  explains  Livy 
(xl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Gallorum,  which  he  might  say  in  a  certain 
sense.  Venetia  was  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (A  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergeste  (7Vie#te)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ;  or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formic  {Riaone)^  a  little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  mcluded  Istria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  here  as  Cu*  as  the 
river  Arsia  (^rsa),  which  was  at  a  hiter  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Roman  citizens ;  it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  hb  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  oonventus  at  this  season.  (B.  G. 
i  54,  vi.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  had  its  division  into  conventus,  like  Sicily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lusitania  at  a  later  time ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  oonventus,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  countiy  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  dvil 
power  in  hb  hands. 

Even  after  b.  a  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Roman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fiishion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicnndo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  admmistration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  "The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a  like 
condition  with  the  single  praefecturae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  praefecture,  sepa- 
rate praefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectus  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a  real  praefectnra.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a  praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome."    (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
GalHa  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonius; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Fansa  felL    Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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of  the  Provincia  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  b.  &4Si 
In  the  autumn  of  B.a  43  the  last  proconsnl  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brutus,  was  caught  and  put  to 
death  by  order  oif  M.  Antonius.  No  governor  of  G&- 
alpine  Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dion  Cassios 
(xlviiL  12)  speaks  of  Galada  Togata,  at  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  b.c.  41,  as  being  already  indoded  in 
Italia;  **■  so  that  no  one,  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps."  Thb  seems  to  imply  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antanius. 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  the  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  oomprehendad 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alps. 

A  lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  whidi  is  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
found  A.  D.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veleta,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Musexun  at  Parma.  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
Lex  Rubria,  or  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  his  first  essay 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  propriety 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria^  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directksa  - 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procedure.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  be 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Pochta's 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  be 
derives  ftixok  this  explanation  satisfiu^tory  evideoee 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Rubria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nsdentand' 
ing  of  the  municipal  ofganisatioa  of  Italy  under  ths 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  jnrisdictioD  of  the  mmii. 
cipal  magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  fint,  by  tkt 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  &ct  that  th^  had  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  juritduitio  only,  and  not  those 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperiuoo.  The  origia 
of  this  double  limitation,  which  appears  in  tlie  IK^BSt 
as  a  general  rule  for  all  mxmidpal  magistrates,  most 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  second  finu- 
tation  depriveil  those  magi^rates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a  missio,  booorum  possessio,  and  restitatio, 
and  of  compelling  a  praeterio  stipulatia  As  to  the 
amount  m*  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  in 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesterces.  The  Isz, 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  to  limit  the  SBMHiit^ 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  from 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  contained 
in  the  imperium;  the  other  was  to  provide  ruka  lor 
their  directicm,  which  these  limitations  made  neees- 
saiy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jos- 
tice  from  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned in  the  lex  are  IL  vir,  IIIL  yir,  praelecta& 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a  municipal  m»- 
gbtrate ;  but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicnndo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  [daces,  more  common  than 
IIIL  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefiBctus,  oocnrs 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutinensis.  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a  praefectura,  and  the  only  am 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  L  D.  or  IIII.  viri  L  Dl, 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a  praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  dispute  in  which  a 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdictioBwas^jss  we  hare 
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seen,  15,000  sestertiL  It  remains  to  be  explained 
what  was  the  process,  if  the  party  who  was  con- 
demned to  paj  did  not  obey  the  judgment  Pnchta, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  true  in 
the  main)  that  ezecntion  belongs  to  the  imperinm, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  order  ezecntion,  bat  that  the  praetor  at  Bome 
must  be  applied  to.  This  monstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a  simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a  plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  finvour  in  the  matter  of  a  few 
denarii,  or  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sdd, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  pay,  the  plaintiff  must 
make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
trates to  a  fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jurisdictio  (Javolenns,  L.  2.  de  Jurisdict.  2. 1), 
and  other  aipmients  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  condusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  conmiunities  are 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
"  munidpium "  is  used  as  a  generic  name,  compre- 
hending coloniae  and  the  praefBctura ;  and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
oonntty  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
another  passage  occur  **  municipium,"  *'  colonia,** 
**  locus;"  where  "  locus  **  means  any  place  which  does 
not  bdong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  supposes 
that  **  cdcmiae  "  may  mean  such  phices  as  had  not 
consented  to  be  changed  into  ^  municipia;"  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a  few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po,  when  that  country  obtained  the 
dvitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when  they  also,  at  a  later 
time,  obtained  the  dvitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  termed  it  (see  DkL  Antiq,y 
Art  Fundus);  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  munidpalities.  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  recdved  the  dvitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  '*  coloniae  "  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ;  and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is , 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  oolonia 
in  Gallia,  the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  munidpium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it 
In  another  passage  there  is  a  larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
**  oppidum,  munidpium,  colonia,  praefectura,  forum, 
▼icus,  casteUum."  Here  "  oppidum  "  i^  generic,  not 
a  particular  class;  "  munidpium  **  comprehends  most 
of  the  chief  towns;  "  colonia,"  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a  few  towns;  and  **  praefectura,"  only  Mutina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a  less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  thdr  separate  magistrates;  a  village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
villages  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A  '*  forum,"  *' vicns,'* 
or  *'  castdlum,"  would  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
**  mnnidinum."  The  munidpium  was  the  centre  of 
odministrataoo,  as  we  see  in  the  fiict  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says, "  qui  ibi  juri  dicnndo  prae> 
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est,"  this  does  not  lead  to  the  oondnsiou  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  "  vicus"  or  the  "  forum" 
belonged.  (Savigny,  Vermitckte  Schrifteny  vol  iii., 
Tafd  von  Herdkka ;  Puchta,  Zeitsdirift  Jur  (?«- 
schichL  Rechtsw,  Lex  Rubria^  &c  voL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  deven  "regiones "  by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a  new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regie  XI.,  which 
was  Transpadana,  or  Italia  Transpadana  ;  R^o  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Ye* 
netia  only;  Regie  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Liguria;  and  Regie  VIII.,  whidi  was  bounded 
on  the  n(»th  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatio, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rulnoon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regie  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [G.  L.  j 

GA'LLL^  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(^  KcArtic^,  Ta\cn(a :  Adj,  Gallicus,  KfAriic^i, 
roAATucdf).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  ^e  country  between  the  Pyrenad  Mootee 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tac  Afm,  i.  31.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  firom 
Citerior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy;  though. the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  cnly.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic  PhU.  viiL  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  **  braccae"  or  breeches;  afterwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  iL  5;  Plin. 
iiL  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Cdtice  (j^  KcAruc^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Cdtice  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celticjb.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  historian  Ti- 
maeus;  and  even  the  compound  KiXroyaKofria 
(Steph.  B.  8.  V.  Ao^Jowov;  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards  used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  roAAio.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merdy  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  ^  (nthp  ray  "AXwtvy  KtATanJ, 
ri  dircpcUirctos,  ^  l{»,  ^  ticros.  The  Romans  used 
the  name  Galli  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  conddered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  Kf Arof  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  KcAtcu,  and  raXArcu,  Pdybius  (iL 
15)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpcanraXirivoiy  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  firom  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  6ircpdATcto<  (p. 
212). 

A  complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a  chro- 
nological expodtion  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  this  country;  but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  as  thdr  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Herodotus  (iL  33)  says  that  the  "  Istrus  (Jhr- 
Digitize  3  P  2 
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nube)f  STliich  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the 
Celti  and  at  the  city  Pjrene,  in  its  coarse  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,"  and  **  that  the  Celti  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cynesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,**  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
i^orant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  doe^  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (iv.  49),  that  the  "  Istrus 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe."  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  point  of 
indeterminate  position.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geo^^raphical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct  A  great  part 
of  our  labour  in  comparative  geography  consists  ia 
determining  what  are  the  countries,  motmtains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take a  labour  of  infinite  extent;  nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
have  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Poeidonius, 
who  had  travelled  m  Gallia;  Mela  (IL  7, and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Pl»lemy  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  veiy  correct.  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D*Anville  observes,  consists  in  having 
%8signed  a  chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  absistance  we  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caesarodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Turones  {Tours) ;  Avaribum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Bituriges,  became  Bituriges  (Bourges) ;  and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingones  (^Langres). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus;  something  also  fh»n  Ausonius,  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Boman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  ia 
also  a  route  very  particularly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Burdigsla  (^BordMux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Boman  remains  m  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Bhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a  very 
large  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquitieB  of  their  conntiy;  and  thej  ooo- 
tinue  to  add  to  them. 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  liave,  is  by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Bomaa  procoosul 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  Cashioo. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observation;  but  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germonia,  and  Britannia  d 
vdiich  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  he  in- 
quired of  the  "  mercatores  "  or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  though  his 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  informatioa 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particuhu-ly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  (B.  G,  vi.  24).  An  instance 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographecs 
was  not  very  exact  Hipporchus  (Stra^  pp.  106, 
1 15),  who  Uved  in  the  second  century  bdEoire  the 
Christian  aera,  placed  Massilia  (Afartst/2e)  and  By- 
zantium in  the  same  parallel;  and  he  d^  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  aa- 
thorities  for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  further  mrth 
than  Massilia.  But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  for 
Byzantium  is  about  41^  N.  lat  and  MasBilia  is  north 
of  43°.  Hipparchus  also  supposed  Celtice  to  ex- 
tend so  &r  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  a  great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  75),  which 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Rhenus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  made 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitudes  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measui«d 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equal  Their  noetbods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  wen  best 
licquamted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Meditensocsn. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
S£.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  snpposa 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  {Vary  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontoriuxn  Py- 
renaeum,  or  Cap  Creux^  which  projects  into  Ifae 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  {Part  Vmdre),  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  paas  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardomes,  was 
Cervaria.  [Cervaria.]  From  the  month  of  the 
Var  to  the  deltn  of  the  Bhone  the  coast  of  Gallia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a  hiUy  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nevty  the 
same  latitude,  tiie  coast  forms  a  bay  called  GtJIiciii 
Sinus  or  Massalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  S^Tiar),  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Bias- 
CON.]  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  VSnaoe  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat.  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  firom  the  Var  to  Ct^ 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it  was  wdl 
known  to  the  ancient  geographen.       f 
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The  Pyrene  (Itvpi^ini)  or  Pynenaei  Montee  were 
the  boimdaiy  between  Gallia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
aa  the  Bomans  called  it  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
-which  he  makes  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  Gallia.  He 
most  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  south  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  passage  he  distinctly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.  In  a  third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  supposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
•8  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
-that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Bhine — to  the  smaller  distance  (^  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo,  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  souUi  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  nanowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  Newbonne 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicns  ^ns, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonins  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  bthrous,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  direct 
line  from  Port  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa, 
the  lower*  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  10)  was  Oeasso,  a 
promontoiy  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapnrdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Bayoniie)y  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (^Oyar^y  near  Fu- 
«nte  i2aMa)  in  Spain.  Th.%  Bidasoaviueu  to  FuenU 
HabicL  The  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  On. 
Pompeins  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  had  a  road  between  Nar- 
bonne  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
side  a  road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (i>aa;),  on 
the  AdcuTj  to  Pompelo  {Pamplona) j  in  Spain.  The 
boundaiy  may  have  been  at  the  station  olf  Summus 
Pyrenaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
JMx  and  Pamplona.  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  {Sa- 
ragosa)  in  Spain.  In  Caesar*s  time  the  passes  were 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;  but  they  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
due  north,  with  a  fiat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestuaiy  of  the  Garumna  {Garonne)^  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake-sea  (kifwoOdXaacra'). 
From  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Ligeris  (Xotre).  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Lotre  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
£ar  as  Uxantis  Insula  (Ouessant),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Gan- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidasoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  OuettmU  is  about  814  English  miles. 
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The  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  brdcen  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Ouei^ 
sant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Cancalle,  where  another  peninsula  (Co- 
tantm)  nms  nearly  due  north  into  the  English 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Eogue.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
tagne contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  (Jersey)^ 
Samia  {Guernsey^  and  Ridima  {Aldemeg).  From 
Cap  de  la  Eogue  the  French  coast  has  a  general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  {Seine); 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
N£.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sanuuii  {Siomme)^  and  tlien 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Pnxnontorium  {Cap 
Gria  Nez)y  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con* 
tinent  to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigatore  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Lands 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a  long  channel  {La  Manche^  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  StraiU  of  Dover  or  Pas  de 
CalaiSf  between  Dover  and  Cap  Gris  Nez.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measur^  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  Uie  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Gris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat  :  it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ;  no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  {Schelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scddis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  {Waal)  from  the  Rhine  {B,  G.  vl.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  NW.  coa$t  of  France 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  GalUc  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  {Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Setne,  Loire^  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  riven  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a  monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  sud.  Ptolemy's  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a  very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a  much  more  correct  noldon  of  the  AtlanUc 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Oeasso,  he  says:  *'  Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  ^becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian  land,  and,  winding  round  with  a  great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to'  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a  long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine'*:  which  is  indeed  a  veiy 
£ur  description.  And  Mela  provoi  that  he  under- 
ligitized  by  V      3  P  3 
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stood  the  form  of  the  coait,  bj  mjvag,  "  that  from 
the  ootlet  (exita)  of  the  Garamna  commenoes  that 
ride  of  the  land  which  rans  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opporite  to  the  Oantabrian  shores."  Pto- 
lemj's  notion  of  the  coast  was  also  nrach  more 
correct  than  Strabo's.  Agrippa  (Plin.  iv.  17)  as- 
certained bj  measnrement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Gallia  to  be  1800  M.  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  coast  most  have  been  learned  when  the  measore- 
ments  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried ;  but 
Gossellin,  by  assuming  that  they  oommenoeid  at 
Oeasso  {Cape  MachicaoOf  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boondaiy  between  Gallia  and  His- 
pania,  **to  the  month  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  FZie,**  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  tmth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin's  opinion,  ex- 
presses as  a  fact  as  follows  : — '*  The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  FUe- 
Stroom^  between  the  blands  of  FUdand  and  of 
ScheUingy  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Flevum  or  of  the  Y»aely  before  the  great  inundations 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a  vast  lake  the 
ancient  Flevo."  {Giog,  Ancimne^  4^.  des  GaxUes^ 
^.  vol.  iL  p.  291.)  However,  the  true  length  of 
tiie  French  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
hct. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  the 
basin  dT  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France ;  but  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  a  general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Greai  SL  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a  great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a  country  onJy  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In  b.  c. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Ck>ttiae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
f^om  Turin ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gidlia  is  Ocelum,  Uxeau  or  OceUo^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clnso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centrones, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  (B. 
G.  u  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.    [Alpes  Cot- 

TIAlt.] 

At  Mont  BlanCf  the  highest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a  general  east  and 
then  a  NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  AoetOj  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Smnmus  Penninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  SL  Ber- 
nard)f  was  used  at  a  very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  {Martigny^^  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  b.  a  57. 
Octodurus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
fies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  jcontinua- 
tion  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bernese  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  north  side.    The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Octodoms  and 
the  head  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  {Lake  ofGtnevay, 
into  which  the  Rhone  flows,  was  occupied  by  the 
Nantuates.  Above  Octodurus  m  this  long  Tallej 
were  the  Veragri  and  the  Seduni,  all  Gallic  triboB, 
but  neither  included  in  the  Provincia  by  Caeaax^ 
description  nor  in  the  oountiy  of  the  HelvetiL  !■ 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  entirely  within  the  Alps. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boundary  be- 
tween the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provincia  frtxn  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  of  an 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  {B,  G.  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  found  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Helvetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  German 
Ocean.  After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vatnantes 
or  Mantuantes  (Nantuates  in  the  common  texts  is  a 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Hediomatrici, 
Tribocci,  and  Treviri,  as  the  nations  on  the  Gallic 
side  past  which  the  river  flows.  It  would  be  nseleaa 
to  inquire  which  d  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chw  Caesar  meant ;  but  from  Ckur  to  the  Lake  of 
Conttam  he  obtained  a  well-defined  boundaxj  in 
the  river.  The  Rhine  within  the  Alpine  region  was 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  mountaineers, 
who  extended  along  the  north  &ce  of  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  ThseLaheofConMtamzwoA 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a  general  western  directioQ 
from  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  BSMy  formed  a  well- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  part  Caesar  s  de- 
scription shows  that  he  excluded  from  the  ooontry  </ 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  phun 
country  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  (B.  (?.  L  1). 
From  Bdle  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  was 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercjmian  forest,  and 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  several  parts 
long  before  Caesar's  time. 

The  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (B.  G,  iv.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  outlets,  between  which 
great  islands  were  formed.  Asinius  Pollio  (Suab 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleasure  in  finding  finilt  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  mootfaa. 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  within  the  limits  cf 
Caesar's  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Dbubiaha],  which 
established  a  navigation  between  the  Bhenns  and 
the  Flevo  [Fleto]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a  fipontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  Irom  Amheim  on  the  Rhine  along  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doetbwg,  and  thence  akng  the 
Yetel  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  fixntier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine;  the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Leiden^  and  the  western 
being  where  the  Leek  now  is.    (Ptol.  u.  9.) 

This  extensive  countiy  lies  between  42^  35'  and 
52°  10'  N.  lat,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  further 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  {Leidm),  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  4°  45'  W.  of  London  and 
9°  40^  E.  of  London.  The  following  measorements 
will  give  a  better  notion  of  its  extent.  A  straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  miles  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spanish  firontier  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48®  SO'  N.  lat,  9P\QfTL 
long,  (m  the  Rhine,  nean  Radstadty  is  about  615 


miles  long;  and  a  line  drawn 
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fhe  Bhine,  throogh  Poru,  nearly  due  west  to  Becdu 
Mag  in  Bretagne,  is  about  694  miles  long.  A  line 
from  the  eastern  eztremi^  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Paris 
is  445  miles ;  and  a  line  firom  Paris  to  AmJteim  on 
the  Rhine  is  about  270  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgixmi,  Luxembourg,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  German  states  which  lie  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  large  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a  com- 
municati(m  with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a  few  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparatively  smaU  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a  plain 
country  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  iruits  generally  ripen 
well  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ;  also  leai^ 
copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt  This  wedth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ;  but  under 
Boman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Galli  of  Caesar's  time  were  an  ingenious  people :  they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisation  than  the  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themselves ;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a  better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention;  but 
whatever  rulers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances,  it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summary  way.  As  to  tibe 
particulars,  he  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Boman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a  right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
"Narbonensis,**  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  "is  divided 
fh>m  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  (3ebenna  and  Jura,  a  country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a  provincia."  The  range  of  the  C^- 
veimeSy  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Gevenma.]  Strabo  made 
a  mistake  about  the  position  of  the  C^veimes  ;  for 
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as  he  supposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  &om 
west  to  east  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  below  Lffon^ 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  C^vetmes,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a  country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respect  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a  continua^on  of  the  Ci- 
vermes,  which  it  is  not;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
(^B.  G,  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VEcUtse  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Uelvetii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fori 
VEcluse  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  ReusSy  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhem  to  Chury  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  But  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  east- 
ward from  Fort  VEcluse  is  to  Bregenz  on  the  Lake 
of  Constanz,  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with 
Caesar's  length.  Neither  the  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  lUione  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar's  Helvetia,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cw- 
rectly, "  Undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur,** — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  badn  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  b  a  distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Swxtzeriand:  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  aa 
&r  as  a  ]xnnt  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  MarHffmf,  The  valley  widois  before  it  reaches 
the  Lake  of  Oeneca,  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  large  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basm  extend  northward  under  various 
modem  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  CSveimes  [Cbbenna],  but  irith  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Lanffres,  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Anr  {Saone) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lffon.  The  heights  cf 
Langres  ran  eastward,  and  are  connected  wtth  the 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (A  G.  iv.  10),  the  Vosges.  This 
Vosegns,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  (Doubs),  a  branch  of 
the  Sa^My  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
g^um  (^Bingen)  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
frxnn  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  Langres  and 
the  neighbouring  Vosges  contidn  the  sources  of  the 
Mosely  the  Mom^  the  5stne,  and  the  Sa^ ;  and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Sommej  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  cli£&  (Cc^  Gris 
Nez)  which  project  into  the  EnglishXJJiaimel  b^;ween 
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Calait  and  Boulogne.  All  the  streams  north  of 
this  watershed,  the  Schelde,  the  MatUy  and  the  west< 
era  branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  ncnlhward  along  the  coast  from  Cap 
Gria  Nez  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  Somme^  the  Seine^  the  Ixdre^  the 
Garonne^  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
river-basins  west  of  the  C^vmnes  and  the  Voggei 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  Xotre,  drains  a  surface 
as  lai^  as  England.  One  large  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Mosel  and  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Matu  lie  in  a  deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  ieet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irr^ralar  plains  through  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblene  in  a  western  direction  through  Lvxembowg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardu- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (^Ardemies\  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  &r  beyond  the  truUi.  [Arduenna.] 
Kearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a  Ime  drawn  from 
Narbonne  to  CohUm  is  a  plain  country.  A  man 
may  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Auoergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a  mountain  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which 
contained  tiie  Armoricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modera  limits,  the  Auvergne^ 
an  extensive  r^on  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  &r  as  elevation  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  nigged  C^vermes. 
This  country  of  the  Arverni  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  60CK)  feet  high.  The 
Auvergne  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cdvennet 
have  a  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  (^Dordogne)j 
Oltis  (Lot%  and  Tarnis  (7V»),  three  of  the  great 
,  branches  of  the  Gfxrofme ;  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Elaver  {AWer)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii. 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  gec^raphy  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a  student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a  large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a  western  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastem  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Tou- 
^oiiseandJVar&onne  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Provincia  before  Caesar's  time.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of.  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  {B.  G.  i.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrona  {Mame)j  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
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press  himself  with  great  precisian,  he  means  to  ssy 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  northern 
neighbours  the  Sequani,  who  reached  to  tiie  Rhine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingones.  North  of  the  Lin- 
gones  were  the  Leuci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  baan 
of  the  M<uu  and  the  Mosel ;  and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrici,  on  the  Mosel,  whose  position  is  shown 
by  Divodurum  {Metz):  the  Lend  and  Mediomatrici 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame 
were  the  Belgae.  [Bbloae.]  We  should  .amclude 
that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a  people  spread  over  such  a  country  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fact  is  the  same 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  diversity, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difference  enough  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  enough 
among  the  peoples  (^  the  several  divisions  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Celtae  form  a  well-determined  division,  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  Gik- 
ronne  and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia,  a  fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there;  but  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Provinda.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a  pure  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taken 
place  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Bekae, 
if  Belgae  was  thdr  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesb  which  rests  on  probable  grounds 
is  better  than  no  ojHnion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
not  accepted  as  fimd,  and  so  as  to  exdnde  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  (Histoire  des  Gaulois) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  histocy. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Cumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  and  naagea,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  difierences  are  soffidently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modera  repesoi- 
tatives  of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  tiie  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  bdong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  to  express 
any  here ;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  name 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  different  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Armorica  ■ 
or  the  sea-coast  as  fiir  as  the  Loire.  The  represen- 
tatives of  these  people  are  the  modera  Bretons,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  of  their  countiy  (Bretagne),  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  hiter.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  seem  to  be  superuu*  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  character  at 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a  dominion  in  Gaul  which  la^ed  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  have 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  south  of  the  Seine  are  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Franks,  who  were  a  small  tribe,  probably  had 
less  effect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  during  the  Roman  do- 
mimon,  settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a  peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cuniri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a  nation  for 
daily  Ufe. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  the  ancient  authorities ;  for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a  man  must  get  a  firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a  large  part  of  the  countiy 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  V.  28  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a  man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writera  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, roust  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
played its  restless  activity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spam,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  east  of  the  Rhine  to  a  limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Massalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a  country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a  barbATOUs  coast  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a  separate  article.  [Massaua.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a  Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Camic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  DanubOi  has  been  stated.     It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a  separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  pn^bly  came  from 
the  country  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
a  Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  ot 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  hones  of  kings.  (Pans.  L  1 1 
—13;  Plut  Pyrrhus,  c.  26.)  His  Galli  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argoe,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  c.  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
served  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  we  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  gatriscn 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pilUiged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  disarm- 
ing them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  Firat  Punic  War  the  Caithaginians 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troops,  —  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a  race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  Galhc  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had- only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries  were  finally  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
yeara  and  four  months;  a  war  distinguished  above 
all  othera,  says  Polybins,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  under 
Galua  Cisalpina. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a  firm 
footmg  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipolis  {Antibes)  and 
Nicaea  {Nizza),  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ers, who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Romans ;  and,  a  quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a  force  agamst  the 
Ligurians.  He  marched  fipom  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movera  in  the 
attack  on  Fhuninius  in  chains  to  Rome.  Opimius, 
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who  was  A  bold  and  pradent  oommaoder,  defeated 
the  Oxybii  and  Dcceates  in  two  saocessnve  battles. 
The  Lignrians  now  submitted,  with  the  loes  of  part 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  Massaliots. 
(Polyb.  X3uiL  7. 8cc^  ed.  Bekker.)  A  second  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Massaliots,  who  were  pressed  hj  the 
neighbouring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Salyes,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  into  the  country 
(b.  c.  125).  Flaccus  defeated  the  Salyes,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Vocontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Romans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep.  60.) 
C.  Seztius  Calvinus,  consul  b.  o.  124,  and  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salyes,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c.  123).  The  Salyes  had 
a  king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chiefe,  fled  for 
refuge  among  the  Allobroges,  a  people  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a  winter 
residence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a  town;  and  here  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Seztiae  iAix)^  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  122).  (Liv. 
Ep,  61.) 

At  this  timtf,  the  Aedui,  a  people  between  the 
Sa&ne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Xotre,  were  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Rcnnans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Gaes.  B,  G,  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  Gn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.  a  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefis  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
with  him  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  df  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  Isercj  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
{Sorgue)  and  the  Rhone,  a  little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.c.121). 
Th»  consul  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabins  Maximus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Gn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  Uirtj  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Arvemi,  with  their  neighbours  the  Ruteni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  that 
they  had  just  croned  the  Rhone  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  juncti<m  of  the  Rhone  and  the  laire. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arvemi,  called 
'  Bituit  by  Livy  (^Ep.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a  greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hanlly  enough  for  a 
dinner  fSsr  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.  iii.  2  ) ; 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arvemi  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  hcnrses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  a^t  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treacherously  got  him  into,  his  hands,  and 
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sent  him  to  Rome.  The  senate  pot  him  in  pnan  at 
Alba,  on  the  lake  Fndnus ;  and  they  afterwards  got 
his  son  Gongenti&t  into  their  hands.  The  Arvemi, 
thoogh  defeated,  were  not  further  molested  by  the 
Romans  :  in  fiict,  it  was  not  easy  to  enter  thdr 
country.  But  the  Allobroges  were  declared  Roman 
subjects;  and  the  Romans  consUtuted  tiie  country  on 
the  east  side  of  tiie  Rhone  as  jar  mnth  as  Geitevs, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, which  they  designated  simply  by  the  name 
of  Provincia.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  Alio- 
brogicus  from  hii  victory,  and  Domitius,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a  trophy  of  marble  near 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  erected 
one;  and  Fabius  built  two  temples.  Domitius, 
a  worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  about 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elephant,  with  a  nnt 
of  soldiers  after  him.  (Sueton.  Aero,  c  2.)  Fabins 
and  Domitius  had  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  their  victo- 
ries, in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  various  • 
coloured  armour  and  his  silver  chariot.  The  Provincia 
had  now  always  a^man  army  in  it,  and  a  Romaa 
army  was  always  kept  employed.  The  snoceesors  of 
Fabins  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Rhon^ 
along  the  Cevemiet ;  uid  the  Helvii,  Volcae  Aiwo- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  included  in  it  They  also  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose  chief  town  was 
Tdosa  (rottJowe);  and  Uius  they  prepared 'the  way 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Garmtme,  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  GaUja  except 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  some  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.Haicios 
Rex  (b.  c.  118)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Sloeni, 
an  Inalpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  perished, 
either  by  the  sword  of  thdr  enemies  or  by  their  own 
hand.  (Oros.  v.  14;  Liv.  Ep.  62.)  A  brief  notioe 
is  preserved  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Romans 
about  this  time.  The  Scordisd,  a  people  somewhere 
about  the&ive,  a  Gallic  race,or  a  mixed  race,  annoyed 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.  The 
ccmsul  G.  Porcius  Gato  crossed  into  their  oountiy, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  savage 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Galli  that  Pdybios  seems 
to  allude  when  he  says  (iL  35) :  **  The  alarm  from  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  sevenl 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes."  We  have  hen^ 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existmne 
of  a  great  number  of  Galli  in  the  ooontty  Dorth  ol 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provincia  was  se- 
cured (b.  c.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Narbt 
Marcius  (Narbonne),  a  Golonia  Romana,  on  tlie 
Atax  (iltu^s).  The  Romans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees*  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  friaods  the  Teo- 
tosages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  em- 
bellish the  important  position  of  Narfao,  which 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (JEp,  63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Gimbri  who  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  ooontiy 
which  the  Romans  called  Noricun.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Gimbri.  (Tadt  Germ,  c  37.)  Appian  (dt  Sek. 
Gall  xiii)  calls  these  invaders  Teutones.  Ths 
consul  Gn.  Papirius  GaiixH(B.  c  11^  croend  tht 
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Alps  agauttt  them,  and,  after  coming  to  terms  with 
the  barbarians,  treacherously  attack^  them,  bm  he 
lost  a  lar^  part  of  his  armj,  and  narronrlj  escaped 
(b.  c.  1 13).  The  Gimbri  th^  according  to  Ap- 
pian  s  stoiy,  which  is  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  coontiy  of  the  Galatae  ;  but  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Teu- 
tonee  and  Cimbri  entered  the  comitiy  of  the  Belgae. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
finsh  set  of  barbarians :  Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  invading  their  territory, 
which  may  be  tme  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
80  called  [Beloab]  ;  bat  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  hsis 
told  the  trath  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Adoataci  on  the  Moeawere  a  part  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
south.  A  short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  the  people,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
fiunine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  the  inva^ 
deis  passed  into  the  Provincia  ;  and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanns  was  defeated  by  them 
(Liv.  Ep.  65).  In  B.  a  107  L.  Cassias  Longinus 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
rini,  (Hie  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  under  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  and  the  c(msul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignoipiniously  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosius  (v.  15), 
which  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Cassius 
pursued  the  Tigurini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
I^ace.  (Liv.  Ep.  65.)  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
commanded  under  Cassius,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  ihe  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  (B.  G.  i.  12).  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
a  legatus  probably  df  Caepio,  the  consul  cH  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boiorix,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.    (Liv.  Ep,  67.) 

In  B.  c.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Maximus, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caepio*s  consulship,  it  seems,  that  he  took  and 
pluDdered  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
toeages,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a  disposition  to  do 
BO.  (Dion.  Cass.  Frag,  97.)  The  consul  and 
Cae]^o  wen  encamped  separately  near  the  Bhone, 
whea  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stonned 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep.  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q-  Sertorius,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rhone.  After  such  a  victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invaders  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  CeltibeH,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  tiie  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wars  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a  Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ;  but  this  b  not  conclu- 
sire.    The  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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to  be  a  Germanic  people,  though  the  leasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient  Plutarch  {Marius, 
ell)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  has 
found  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a  whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marius 
consul  for  the  third  time,  b.  c  103,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  eut  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Rhone  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mabiana.]  Marius  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectoeages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut  Stdloy  c  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tigurini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a  people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Plut.  Mar.  c  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  fact  of  a  body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  att  that  we  know. 
C.  Marias  (b.o.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Is^re,  while  the  countiess  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  south. 
Marius  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a  gigantic  barbarian,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius' 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Florus,  iiL  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
colleague  Lutatius  Catnlus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
these  invaders  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a  time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  of  the  barbarians 
until  b.  c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla's  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  Axon  the  rout  of 
Caepio*s  army  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  fiction ;  and  many  of  this 
party  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  imder  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (B.  G.  iii.  23.)  In  b.  o.  78  L. 
Manilitu,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage ;  and  the 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Praeconinus,  was  defeated  and 
killed.  {B.  G.  iii.  20.)  In  b.  c.  76  Cn.  Pom- 
pdns  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  He 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  ^e  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are- 
comici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  35.)  Pom- 
pdus  left  M.  Fonteius  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
Diuring  his  administration  the  Provincia  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fontdus  drove  them  o£  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  diuing  which  time  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  resources  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fonteius  was  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  afiiurs  were  more  settled,  b.  c  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcae,  for  the  offence  of  Repetundae.    He  waa 
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defended  hj  Cioero ;  ptrt  of  whose  oration  on  this 
occasion  is  extant 

Another  goreraor  of  the  Provincia,  daring  b.  c. 
66,  65,  G.  Galporaiaa  Piso  (consul  b.  c.  67),  was 
proeecnted  by  G.  Jolins  Gaesar  b.  o.  63  on  a  charge 
of  repetundae  and  other  offences.  Gicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Gicero  (b.  o.  63)  Gat'lina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec- 
tion from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Roman  governors.  They  were  oTerwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  individuals;  a  common 
complaint  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome.  The 
Romans  levied  heavy  contributions  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it.  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  negotiatores  at 
a  high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  pro- 
fitable business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive 
use  of  much  of  the  pasture  land.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a  conquered  people,  we  may  ocmjecture  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  flocks  of  Romans 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quinctins,  for  whom  Gicero 
made  a  speech  which  is  extant,  had  a  good  business  in 
Gallia  as  a  flock -master  ('*  Pecuaria  res  satis  ampla," 
fro  P,  QuinctiOt  c.  3).  A  Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a  ^  negotiator  '*  in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  the  conspiracy  of  Gatiline  to  the  Allobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  consul  Gicero.  (Sallust,  Cat.  40 ;  Appian, 
B.  C,  n.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it  There  were  signs  of  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Giterior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  rovelationa  d  the  ambassadors 
saved  Rome  at  least  frcm  a  dvil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satbfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  counUy  about  Narborme, 
Manlius  Lentinus,  a  legatus  of  the  governor  G. 
Pompdnus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
army  near  the  /s^s,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Gatugnat,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  fbrces  across  the  Rhone,  Pomptinus 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  iSezZZonoe), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  pkce.  (Dion 
Cass.  xxxviL  47;  Liv.  EpiL  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  us  no 
satb&ctory  information  about  the  Gimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  The  Germani  were  ^n  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Gaes.  B.  G. 
i  1),  and  to  the  other  Geltic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  finom  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  got  a 
feoting  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Gaesar*s  time  [Bblqab]  ;  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine  about  Strasshwrg^  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Geltae.  A 
-^uarrel  between  the  Aedui,  who  were  east  of  the 
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Sadne  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs^  brought  {resfa 
Germans  into  Gallia.  Gne.  matter  in  dispute  was 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.  (Strah. 
p.  192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Arvemi  to  annoy  the  Aedui  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rhine  Aiiovistas, 
a  chief  of  the  Suevi.  The  German  came  with  his 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedui  to  anb- 
mission.  An  Aeduan  named  Divitiacus,  a  Dmid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobretus,  escaped 
into  the  Provincia,  and  th^ce  made  his  way  to  Rixne 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (Caee. 
B,  0, 1  30.)  Gicero  (de  Dwin.  L  40)  entertained 
this  learned  Gelt  at  R(nne,  and  his  brother  Qointos 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  one  of 
Gaesar's  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Ariovistus,  after 
defeating  Uie  Aedui,  took  possession  of  one  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Sequani ;  and, 
as  new  comera  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  bad 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  ha  demanded  of  the  Sequani 
another  tliird.  {B.  G.  L  31.)  This  was  the  state  of 
a£BurB  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (B.C.  60)  arumoor 
reached  Rome  that  the  Helvetii  were  preparing  to 
move  from  theu*  countiy.  {B.  G.  i.  2.)  The  Rosnaw 
had  ahready  sufiered  from  the  arms  of  the  Tigurini 
one  of  the  four  Helvetio  pagL  This  movement  of 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  anpre. 
macy  of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  Romans. 
In  B.  c  59  G.  Julius  Gaesar  was  c(Hisal;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  quiet,  partlj 
owing  to  Gaesar's  own  contrivance,  perhaps  far  it 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  savage  Gennaa 
Ariovistns  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  "■  Rez 
atqne  amicus  "  (B.  G.  L  35)  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Gaesar  obtained  for  his  "  provincia,"  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Gisalpina  and 
Illyricum,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  for  five 
years ;  and  he  had  a  general  conunission  for  doing 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  under  the  name 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.  (jS.  G.  i.  35.)  Early  in  b.  a  58  he  heard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Provincia.  Gaesar  hastily  qnitted 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few  daya  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Gaesar  is  told  irhh 
great  brevity  by  hunseUl  Hjs  purpose  was  to  de- 
scnbe  his  military  operations,  and  he  tells  us  very 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  bekmgs 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vu  1 1 — 20)  he  has 
made  a  digressicm  to  speak  of  the  institutaoiu  and 
manners  of  the  people;  but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introdno- 
tion  (jS.  G.  i.  1).  AU  the  rest  that  we  learn  about 
the  countiy  and  the  people  is  told  as  part  of  bis 
military  operations ;  but  we  may  kara  from  ii  nxire 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  laboors 
of  a  modem  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Helvetii.]  After  driving  this  natioa 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ariovistus.  His  course  was  to  Vesontio  {BetaH^oti)^ 
tiie  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  Dovhs,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.  From  Bestm^om 
the  directicm  of  his  march  is  not  deariy  stated  :  bat 
he  reached  a  lai^  plain,  and  defeated  Ariovistns 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine ;  for  five  miles  is  the  true 
reading,not  fifty.  (Gaes.  B,G.  IS  1 — 54.)  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Votgeg  and  the 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  BdU,    Kotiuqg  i 
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Baid  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  Gallta  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rhine :  the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Seqtiani  to  drive  oat  the 
Germans,  bat  he  left  his  army  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  moantains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  his  circuits  ("  conventus  agere,"  B,  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  formed  a  union  to 
defend  themsdves,  for  they  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  urged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering  in  their  country.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring,  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a  chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  call  a  **  coup  d'etat  **  would  not  be 
possible  (£.  6^.  iL  1).  Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  book  contains  hts  history  of  the 
ynx  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c.  57).  The  Remi  sub- 
mitted from  the  first  The  submission  of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovacl,  and  Ambiani  followed.  He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a  great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  {Sombre) ;  and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  (JB,  G.  ii.  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Soman  camp  (Liv.  z.  12)  and  followed  Caesar's 
camp  (jB.  6^.  vi  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  bargmn,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  conveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provinda;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objections  to  buy  a  few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising  money.  After  the  great  battle  with  the 
l^ervii,  P.  Crassos  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Vlneti,  Unelli,  Osismi,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Anlerci,  and  Redones,  whom  Caesar  calls  ^  the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  {he  Ocean.**  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a  mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
aent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Hlyricum,  and  he  told  the  Gmnans  to 
come  and  see  him  Uie  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
success,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  bfurbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  £ow^,and  south  of  the  Lotre,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.   (£.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a  l^ion  and  some  cavaliy  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Yeragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Leman  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  vaUey  called  the  Vallius,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  {MarHgny).    Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba's  mission  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  "  mer- 
catores ^  were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  "mer- 
catores **  were  the  enterprising  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpme  Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  (A  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submistdon  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a  legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  {B.  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [Yenbti.]  He  defeated  the  fieet  of  the 
Yeneti;  and  Q.  Titurios  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armorio  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modem  Sa,  between  Awh 
and  Baeae,  (B.  G.  iii.  21.)  The  Yocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  b  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aquitani]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (B.  G.  iii.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  thdr  Spanish  alUes 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde,  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  {B.  G.  iiL  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined;  but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacum  {Boulogne)  northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellum  Morinorum  (  Casiel),  [Cas- 
TELLCH  Morinorum.]  The  enemy  fied  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. {B.  G,  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  aU  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  tJie  Loire^  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Germani  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
{rd  enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  docribes 
(jS.  (?.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  "  mercatores" 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Ronuui  proconsul  to  the  fiict  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  had  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  ^German  invaders, 
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who,  after  living  on  the  Menapii  during  the  winter, 
had  moved  south  into  the  territoriee  of  the  £bnrone8 
and  the  Condrusi,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre- 
▼iri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  hr  south  as  Liege, 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  us  bis 
own  storj  of  the  treacherous  dealing  of  the  Germani 
with  him,  but  he  also  shows  that  he  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  bj  the  Bcniians  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenns  ("  ad  confluentem  Moeae  et 
Bheni,*^  as  it  is  in  Caesar's  text,  iv.  15),  where  those 
who  escaped  the  Roman  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  JIfofeZ,  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Coblenz.  A  little  below  Coblenz^  if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  Coblenz  and  Andemach^ 
Caesar  built  a  wooden  bridge  on  which  he  passed 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  German  side  (^B.  Q,  iv.  17), 
rather  to  make  a  display  of  Roman  power  than  for 
any  other  purposes.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  rest  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesar's  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (B.  G,  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  tiiat  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  "  few  persons  "  went  to  Britain 
except  "  mercatores,"  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallm.  These  "  mercatores  **  may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caesar  s  expression  of  "  few 
persons"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
\B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portns 
Itius  (  WistanC)^  and  landed  about  Deal  on  the  Kent 
coast.  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Morini 
submitted;  for  this  autumn  had  been  a  dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Mennpii,  who  Uved  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  then: 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  com,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
{B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  B.  a 
54  by  building  a  great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  he  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out  (£.  G.  v.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  Coblenz^  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  fiicCions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  the  chief 
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people.  Caesar  sailed  on  his  second  ea^tedhkn  te 
Britain  from  Portns  Itius,  and  landed  on  the  aams 
part  of  the  British  coast  as  in  his  first  expedition. 
{K  G.y. 8—23.)  On  his  return  he  found  that  the 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  neoenaiy 
for  him  to  disperse  his  troops  in  winter  qoarten  (v. 
24).  He  had  various  ways  of  keeping  the  GaUi 
quiet.  If  he  found  a  man  who  could  be  nsefol  and 
was  fit  for  the  pkce,  he  woold  make  him  a  king,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tasget,  who  was  a  man  of  high  rank 
among  the  Camutes,  for  his  ancestors  had  hdid  royal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  rostored  him 
to  his  ancestral  rank ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  in* 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  {B.  G,  t. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  had  a  great  lorn; 
a  division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  oonntry  of 
the  Eburones;  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brotfaar  of  IL 
Cicero,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his  camp 
against  the  Nervii  till  Cae«ir  came  to  his  a^wwTance. 
(B.  G,  T.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  m 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  distnibed  a  state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Senones  had  a  king,  Cavaiin,  whom 
Caesar  had  nude  them  a  present  oL  They  wen 
going  to  put  their  king  to  death  by  a  determinarim 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (pabiioo 
consilio);  but  the  king,  hearing  of  their  designB, 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  proconsnL  Caasar  com- 
moned  the  senate  of  the  Senones,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  this  winter  tiie  Treviri  attacked 
the  camp  of  Labienns,  who  was  on  their  bordexs; 
but  Induciomar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  kiUed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  (B,  G.  r.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  fi^sh  troobles  in 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  {B.  G.  tL  1.)  Aficr 
checking  a  rising  of  the  Nervii,  he  summoned  the 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  his 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Gamotea, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mentiaa  the 
pUce  to  which  they  were  sunmioned;  but  he  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lntetia  Parisiomm  {Paru%  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  snbnoitted,  and 
also  the  Camutes.  (jS.  (r.  vi.  4.)  His  principal 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  Ambiorix, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  who  had  cut  off  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  Menapii  were 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  guilty  of 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambasndon  to 
Caesar.  He  entered  their  country  with  his  forcas  in 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  nsual  all  that  he  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  ci  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (£.  (r.  vL  6.)  This  brought  them  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  AmUorix  some  friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Befiws 
Caesar  came  Labienns  had  defeated  the  Treviri;  and 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a  second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a  little  above  the  place  where  ha 
built  the  first,  and  went  a  second  time  into  Gar- 
mania.  {B.  G.  vi  9.)  This  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The 
Ubii,  a  nation  on  tlie  east  bank,  who  wOl  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted;  and 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  enemies  on  the  Gomaa 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  tbem. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  forces  a  long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  phuse  where  a  £«st  of 
boimdless  extent  commenced.  There  they  weie 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  pmdently  tnmed  their 
backs  on  the  Sueri  and  returned  by  their  bridge  (ri. 
10).     Bemg  bent  on  taking  Ambionz,  who  had 
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done  him  so  mach  mischief,  Caesar  entered  the 
ooantry  of  the  Ebarones.  He  left  his  heavy  mar 
terial  with  Q.  Cicero  at  Adoatnca,  the  winter 
qiiarters  of  the  troops  that  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  (A  G,  vi.  32.)  Adoatnca  seems  to  be 
the  site  of  Tongem^  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Ebarones,  it 
fixes  their  position.  [Aduatoca;  Eburonbs.] 
WhOe  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Ithine,  and  fell  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  (B.  G,  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  retomed  to  the  camp,  bat  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  booty.  (JB.  G, 
▼L  41.)  Again  he  set  oat  to  vex  the  Ebarones,  as 
he  expresses  it;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
be  did:  he  burnt  every  building  that  he  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  com  that  hb  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
kft  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Eburones  had  escaped  him,  they  woold  die  of  hunger. 
(A  G,  vi  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  ^Rheims)^ 
-where  he  made  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Senones  and  Camutes.  Acco,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death  ;  and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  {B.  G,  vL  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Lin* 
gones,  a  people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendicum  {Seni)^  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
He  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  oonventus. 

The  Galli,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  (B.  G,  Tii  1),  and  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Gar- 
nates  began,  and  die  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Verdngetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arvemi 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Provincia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  {K  G.  L  52.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  CSvennes, 
six  ieet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (£.  G.  viL  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verdngetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arvemi,  advanced  to 
their  aid  from  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Verdngetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brotus;  he  went  across  the 
CSvennet  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
(  Ftawie)  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvemi  could  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  l^ons  and  all  his  heavy  matmal  at  Sent, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boil,  between  the  AlUer  and  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
dngetorix was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vdlaunodunum, 
a  town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  upon 
Genabnm  (^Orlecuu)  on  theXotre,  where  the  Car- 
nutes,  at  the  banning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  "  negotiatores "  who  were  living 
there.  [Genabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sackied;  he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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crossed  the  Loire.  {B.  G,  vii.  1 1.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  {Berr%).  The  first 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  {Bourgee)^  which  was 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  Galli  had  a  way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar  describes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(B.  G.  vii.  23) ;  {his  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  suflerings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  extreme;  for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a  few  words  {B.  G,  vii  28): 
**  The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  thdr  own  sufiiuings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  die 
women,  nor  the  children ;  out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  <m  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Verdngetorix." 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a  regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (B.  G.  viL  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  ofiice,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  (J)eci»e\  an  island 
on  the  Loifre,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favoor  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fiiir  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gidlia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Sadne,  made  Uieir 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
partof  the  Provinda  and  the  basin  of  the  Setne.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  sent  Labienus  with  four  l^ions  into  that  country. 
[Parisu.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Arvemi,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  AUier,  This,  his  most 
signal  fulure  in  Gallia,  is  told  in  anther  place. 
[Geroovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  jdn  Labienus ;  but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodtmum  (afterwards  Nevimum, 
Nevers)  on  the  Xoire,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
{B.  G.  vii.  55.)  His  mihtary  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a  confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  CSvetmea,  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable ;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  Seinej  and  he  was  afi:aid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  fbund  com  and  cattls 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escapng  firom  a  very 
dangerous  podtion  {B,  G,  viL  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sena.  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Verdngetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Vercngetorix  bestirred  himsdf  to 
rouse  all  the  country  against  the  Roman  proconsoL 
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He  poshed  on  the  Gabali,  and  some  of  the  Arverni 
against  the  Helvii,  who  were  within  the  Proviucia ; 
and  the  Ruteni  and  Gadurci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
knd  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  witliin 
the  Provinda.  {B.  G,  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  that  all 
the  roads  into  the  Provincla  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fashion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Lingones  into  the  country  of  the 
Seqnani.  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  tempting  to 
tiie  Gain.  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (B,  G.  vii.  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the.  cavalry  of 
Vcrcingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii.  [Alesia.]  The  siege  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Verdngetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  uf  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a  man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  GaUic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabum, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Camutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A  large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (B.  (?.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  straggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Seme  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  aUies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  (jB.(?.yiiL  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  aUies  showed  considerable  militaiy  sldll. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enony,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  '*  veiy  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
people."  {B.  G,  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  oonudered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallio  wars.  (^.  (?.  viii.  24)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  fbr> 
gotten  him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  (^B.  G.  viii  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  countiy  in  such  a  way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  amcnig  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  besiege  was 
Uxellodunum,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a  town  of  the  Cadnrci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne^ 
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and  perhaps  on  the  01t]8(Z<o<).  When  Gallia  rerolted 
in  B.C.  52,  Drappes,  a  S»on,  had  got  together 
what  the  historian  calls  {B.  G.  viiL  30)  some  men 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  induced  slaves  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  towns  of 
Gallia,  and  robbers ;  with  this  rabble  he  had  joined 
Dumnacus,  a  leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  up  in 
arms  in  tiie  country  of  the  Pictones  (^Poiden). 
C.  Caninius  and  C.  Fabins  easily  defeated  the  rebels, 
as  the  Romans  would  call  (hem,  near  the  Loirt, 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lncterius,  a  Cadnrcan,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Cadurd.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Camutes  were  in  the  •  battle  on  the  Loire, 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pieoea, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  again 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  They 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  all  the 
Armoric  states  followed  their  example.  {B.  G.  viiL 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Camutes, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  Uie  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselves  up  in 
Uxellodunum,  and  Camnius  began  the  siege. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonius  among  the  BeDovaci, 
came  among  the  Camutes,  against  whom  he  had  a 
heavy  gra(^;  fur  the  Camutes  began  the  great 
rising  in  b.  a  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  out 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gutrnat,  whom  he  i  haiged 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  dogged 
him  to  death.  (B,  G,  viii.  38.)  This  example  was 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  pomshed. 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  about  the 
resistance  of  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despised  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  he  ooghft 
to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  first  fire  yetia 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  another  five 
years,  which  conunenced  from  the  beginning  of  b.  a 
53.  It  was  now  b.  a  51,  and  the  Galli  knew  that 
he  had  not  long  to  stay ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  thej  were 
rebellions.  His  treatment  ^  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxellodunum  [Uxellodunum]  is  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.   (B.  G.  viiL  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  wock ; 
and  he  had.  Gallia  remained  for  centuries  a  Bomaa 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Aqoitaoia, 
paid  that  countiy  a  visit,  and  found  it  submissive. 
After  going  to  Naibo,  he  spent  a  £ew  days  in  visiting 
all  the  conventus  of  the  jhrovincia,  and  settling  its 
afiain.  He  placed  his  forces,  fbr  the  winter,  ia 
,  and  west  of  the  Civesmu;  four  legions  m 

jium,  a  sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  the 
Cevetmetf  and  they  were  in  the  country  of  the 
Aodui,  a  nation  that  had  still  great  influence  anoaog 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Neme- 
tocenna  (^Arrcui)  in  the  present  departmoit  of  Pom 
de  Calaigy  not  a  place  which  an  Italian  would  choose 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  (B.  G.  viiL  49)  ex> 
plains  this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the  people 
north  of  the  Seine.  He  treated  the  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  no 
new  contributions;  and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  satisfied  by  a  mild  administratictfi,  after  bekag 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  After  the 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a  sign  that  be 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  Ha  was  received  with 
r^ddngs  by  all  the  nn^ddpia  fad 
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of  Gallia  Togata.  [Galua  Gisalpina.]  The 
town  gates,  the  roads,  and  all  the  places  by 
which  he  passed  ware  decorated  with  every  de- 
Tice  that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  duldren,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fore  were  .set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a  Roman  religious  festival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  Indians  of  Gisalpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  governor ;  for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com< 
mander  ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  success.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  ezplcnt  that  a  soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesiu*  returned  to  Nemetocenna;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Pontifez  Maximus  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
performed  the  solenm  ceremony  of  a  lustratio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (B.  G,  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a  man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Gaesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincia;  nor  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitania,  the  cotmtiy  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  countiy  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitania,  Beloae.]  The  lunits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Provincia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar's  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excludmg 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself; 
it  is  a  division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
mcter  of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seme  and  its  great  branch  the  Mamt,  but  he 
has  not  mentioned  the  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Mams  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  <£d  not 
lourw,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Beloae.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Hek  (ilL  2)  makes 
the  Garonne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  his  time ;  but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a  divisicm  according  to  races,  which  be  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Plmy  (F.  N,  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Gomata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
vrfaose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers: 
from  the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  to  the  Seitte  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Setne  to  the  Garotme  is  Celtica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.    This  it  correct  for 
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Celtica  considered  as  the  oountzy  of  the  Celtae ;  but 
when  he  adds,  ^  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
dunensis,*'  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  (M 
not  extend  to  the  Garorme,  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtics,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Heltehi  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  SEQUAia  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Sa6ne  :  they  had  the  valley  of  the 
Aldnasdubis  or  Dubis  (^Doubs),  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain^  was  occupied  by  the 
Ambarri.  The  Allobboges,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Raubaci,  neighbours 
of  the  SequanijWere  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  BAle 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tribocci. 

The  Aedui  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire,  The 
Mandubu  on  the  north  were  a  dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Brannovices,  or 
Brannovii,  also  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Seousiaki,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui;  the  colony  of  Luodunum  {Ltfon)  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arvbrni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabau  and  Vkllavi,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadurci  on  the 
south-west 

The  RuTENi,  south  of  the  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesar's  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (B  G.  vii  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ;  and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiobbiobs  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
theur  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  .  but  they  may  have  been  a  mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B,  G,  vii.  31.)  The  Bitubioes  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordea/ux. 

The  Petbooobii  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partly  in  the  bashi  of  the  Duranius  (fiordogne) ;  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Santones,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictonbs  or  Pictavi.  The  Pic- 
tones  occupied  the  country  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  Lemovices  east 
of  the  Santones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limoges^  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges.  The  BrruBiOES 
CuBi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire.  The  Bou,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  The  Iicsubbes, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gauja  Gisalpina-] 

The  TuBoNEs  had  territory  boUi  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire;  and  thdr  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Toun.  The  Andes  or  Andecavi  were 
west  of  the  Turones,  and  on  the  north  side  oE  the 
Loire.  The  Nahnetes  or  Nannetes  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lure.  North 
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of  the  NamoeteBr  along  the  oaut,  were  the  VEinrrr ; 
«nd,  ihrther  west,  the  Osumi  or  Osismi  occupied 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsolft.  The  CoRiaoprri, 
a  small  people  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismi,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  CuBioeouTAs,  one  of 
the  Armoric  states,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  the  Osismi.  The  Bkdovvs  are  mentiened  by 
Caesar  among  the  Armoric  states:  if  they  really  ex- 
t*4nded  to  the  sea,  they  oooM  only  have  had  the 
(«A»t  aboot  the  bay  of  8t  MicheL  The  town  of 
Rmmes  shows  their  position  in  the  interior.  As  te 
the  Biducesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Vidacaeai 
(ii.  8.  §  5X  see  the  articles  BiDUCBgn  and  Yidc- 

CA8SES. 

The  position  of  the  Ambiuatbs,  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  The 
Abrotcatui  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
Unxlu,  an  Armoric  state  (£.  Q.  viL  75),  oocapied 
the  peninsok  of  Cotantm,  The  Diabumtbs  and 
Cemomani  were  east  of  the  Redones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Aulbrci.]  A  territory  adjcnning  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  occupied  by 
the  ARvn,  a  small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sssuvn  (B.  G.  ii.  34)  were  neighbours  of  the 
Diabllntes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §  5)  place  only  the  Lbxovh  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  the  Unelli)  but  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocasses  and  Yidugasses,  seem 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Eburovicics  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine, 

The  Carnutbs  were  oa  the  middle  course  of  the 
Loire,'  and  they  also  touched  a  part  of  the  Seine, 
This  position  made  their  territory  a  central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camutes  h^:an  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submission  in  b.  c. 
51  was  Allowed  by  that  of  the  Armorio  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.    {B,  G,  ri.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivabeti,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a  noto  to  Long's 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (viL  90)  reasons  ore  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satis&ctory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  £<»re,  oppodto  to  the  Bitn- 
riges  Cubi. 

The  PARisn  had  part  of  their  territoiy  north  of 
the  Seine}  but  still  they  were  a  Oeltk  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutotia  {Parit),  Their  neighbours 
the  Meldi  were  on  the  Mame ;  and  part  of  their 
territoiy  was  north  of  this  riwr,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae  and  the 
Belgae ;  which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
tiiat  wheu  he  names  the  (?aronne,  the  Seine^  and 
the  Mamef  as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affisct  perfect  accu- 
racy—which, in  fact,  was  hnpossihle.  Parte  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesars  time, — being 
on  an  island,  La  Citi, — and  here  he  held  a  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
l^eoame  a  chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Mame 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Skmokbs  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Seiine  and 
the  Tonne^  above  Parte^ — a  nation  that  sent  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Bome.  Their  ca- 
pital, Sene,  retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  fixes 
a  central  point  in  their  territoiy.  The  Tbiga8sb8 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  SeUte^  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icauna  {Yonne) :  their  chief  town 
Augnstubona  is  Trcyet.    The  LmooKBii  ivere  at 
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the  sources  of  the  Snne  ant  Marm,  and  esi  tfaa 
high  Umds  whieh  run  east  to  the  Vesegus  (  Voefeey 
Caeyar  does  not  tell  na  that  they  were  CetaM^  bas 
this  concluaoB  nay  be  easfly  derived  Cram  his  work. 
Ptokmy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Bel^oa,  whicli  fa 
true  as  to  the  political  dtvistens  of  their  tim;  \mX 
the  Lingonee  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  one  ef  thosA 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Belgio  people  oiosacd  tla 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy ;  a  fact  which,  anuiog  waMj 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  natioiiaSj,  thera 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  anl 
tlie  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  m  Caesac's  Camroeatuies 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Galfi  having 
two  meanings.  AU  Gallia  (omnis  GalHa)  r  final  ita 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  Uie  people  inhabit,  who 
call  themselves  Celtae,  but  the  Bemans  caQed  them 
GallL  (£.  O.  I  1.)  When  Caesar  wes  the  wcsii 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia ;  and  when  he  vaoi 
Galli,  he  sometimee  means  the  Gallia  people  gene- 
rally. (A  O,  iv.  2a>  But  his  deacriptioB  of  ^e 
habits  of  the  Galli  applies  mainly,  perhi^  alto- 
gether, to  Celtica;  and  in  many  passages,  vheie 
he  uses  the  word  Galti,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  south  of  the  5ssfw.  IfsBy 
person  will  read  attentively  the  descrqition  of  the 
Galli  (B.  G.  vL  13,  &c),  he  will  see  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  Toy 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with ;  aid  certsint j  not 
at  all  to  a  very  lai^ge  part  of  the  peo^  whoai  he 
includes  in  the  general  term  Belgae.  He  < 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Germane,,  puw 
mixed.  Of  the  Meoapii  and  Nervii  be  I 
The  Treriri  he  considered  to  be  as  brutal  ae  their 
neighbouES  the  Germana  (JB,  Q,  viiL  S5.)  The 
Morini  have  a  Celtic  name,  ixA  were  of  Galhe  stedc, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-feedera  and  cattlerfeedni; 
they  bad  not  the  dvilisatkyi  of  the  ctthivatocs  of 
the  ground.  The  Bellovad  and  the  other  pars 
Belgae  were  a  wariike  race,  and  they  had  towns, 
which  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  dvHiaalaQn. 
They  were  nearer,  both  m  position  and  dianoler,  to 
the  Celtio  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  BdgpM, 
except  the  Bemi.  It  seema  probabb  that  the  Ar- 
nuurio  peoples,  the  Veneti  and  othera,  being  mari- 
time, were  in  many  respects  difierent  finm  the  iniand 
CelUe.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  deaeraMB, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nafiien,  weie  the  Helvein, 
Sequani,  Aedui,  Arvemi,  Carautae,  Sennnea,  aad 
their  dependents.  The  Bemi,  though  inefaided  fa 
Caesar's  general  tenn  Bdgae,  eeem  to  have  bea 
closely  connected  with  their  southern  ncighboora; 
and  in  Caesar's  time  they  were  the  livah  ef  the 
AeduL  (B.  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a  vine-growmg  oountiy,  and  one  when  the 
vine  is  indigimoos,  as  it  is  in  GaHia,  the  cnltnie  of 
this  pbmt  is  an  indtcatkin  of  greater  dvility  and  ef 
general  social  improvement.  Stnbo  (p^  178)  aeons 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vfae  haidly  pre- 
duced  any  thing  north  of  the  Ciwemee,  In  the 
third  oentuiy  of  the  Christian  aera  it  waa  cutoatsd 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waten  of  the  MoatL  But 
Gallia  was,  in  Str^'s  time,  and  even  eariisiv  n*^ 
in  cattle  and  hogs:  and  it  had  abnndaaoe  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  oavahy  faee 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a  hffgs  eem  ibr  n 
good  horse.  {B,  G,  iv.  2.)  The  aonthem  and  oentnl 
parts  were  cleared  to  a  great  eatnt|  mA.  eon  was 
grown  in  abundance  even'  north  of  the  Seim,  The 
Provincia  was  considered  by  the  fiomens  as  soother 
Italy  in  climate  and  p^^e&icU^  and  Smbo  aaya 
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(p.  178)  of  GaUIa  generally,  that  ''no  part  of  it 
remained  unprodnctiTe,  except  where  there  were 
swamps  or  forests,  and  eren  Uiese  parts  were  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  m  account  of  the  populonsness 
than  by  reason  of  the  indostiy  of  the  people ;  for  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  carefol  mothers,  bat 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
groond:  but  now,"  he  says,  **  they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a  popolons 
coontry  in  Caesar's  time,  popalons  at  least  after  the 
measnre  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large,  towns  as  there  are  now;  and  there  may 
have  been  a  larger  snrface  covered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  also,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  and 
in  the  low  countries  were  less  completely  embanked: 
so  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  the 
dxy  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-inhabited.  The 
proo€»  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Genabum  in  b.  a  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arvemi,  a  distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a  winter's 
day.  (B.  0.  vii.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  explained,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  village.  Men  must  have 
ran  to  carry  it;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
as  &st  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  on. 
In  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  hones.  The  resources  of 
the  Provinda  helped  him  greatly;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  he  wanted  firom  the  country, 
— com,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtica  at  least.  Caesar  even  mentions  a  bridge 
(^B.  G,  ii.  5)  over  the  Axona  (Jims),  in  the  territory 
of  theBemi. 

The  Gain  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
'  metals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  {B,  G. 
vii.  22),  which  they  found  useful  when  the  Bomans 
besieged  their  town  Avaricom.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtio  nations  coined 
money;  the  Sequanl,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  Aiassaliot  Greeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Greek  alphabet  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Boman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 

Strabo  (p.  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trude.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptation  of  the  conntiy  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea ; 
for,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  u  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  eonntry :  **  I  mean,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  are  made  open  to  all ;  so  that,  even 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  c^  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  country  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose.** 
The  basin  of  the  Ataz  (J  wis),  on  which  Narbonne 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
by  an  easy  country ;  and  the  b4sinj  of  both  rivers 
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are  oonnected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  tlie  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  &K$fta 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seme  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigation  down  the  Seine 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britain. 
As  the  navigation  up  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arvemi 
and  the  Upper  Ixnre^  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea-routes  firom  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  conntiy  of  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seme^  from  the  Zo»re,  and  from  the  Garomne,  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a  Roman  provinda ;  but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  conntir.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  adnunistration  m  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  80  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  times  so  little  has  been  done  to  fjadlitate  the 
interchange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  **make 
these  advantages  open  to  all.**  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reason  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  firom  one  country 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  GaJli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divibions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionai7 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  still  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Romans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Nm^- 
Umae^  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  to^\'n:i 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  commerce 
requires  a  notice  by  itself.  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armorio  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  tradera  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  {the  Landt  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
uf  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  (^Motmt 
SL  MichcuT).  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  the  Roman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  long  chapter.  Thierry  {Histoire  dee 
GauloiSf  Deuaeieme  PartUy  chap.  L)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a  careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  Ihe 
Gallio  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  mannera  were  improvmg  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  ** After  batUe /* 
he  says,  **they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  th^m  to  their  doorB.'V  He  saw  this  ofteit^ 
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and  at  first  he  found  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 
indifferent  to  it    Posidonus  was  a  Stoic. 

There  is  hardly  a  vice  of  which  the  Galli  are  not 
accused  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  Ameiica. 
(Died.  V.  26.)  The  Belgae  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (J?.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  but  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A  Gall  would 
give  a  boy  for  a  good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  wluch  were  always  contending  for  the 
supremacy.  The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a  tyranny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  and  the  religion  was  a  horrible 
superstition.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth :  the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(B.  G.  vL  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  <*  equites,"— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling ;  almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt;  nor  how  the  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  the  coiKlition  of 
teiumts  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  paitly  in  kind ;  and  their  debts  might 
either  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  fix)m  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  cJothing  must 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  "  meroator,"  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  GaUic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A  poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
t»  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a  people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  Sie  land  requuw ;  and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a  hard-fought  battle ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  wars. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  masf 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  then 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  (JB.  G.  i.  18)  inibnns 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  made  a  gmt 
fortune  by  fiirming  the  tolls  and  other  taxes,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  large-  body  of  horse. 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  children. 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  the 
rich ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  power  which 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  mentions  a  kind  of 
marriage  settlement  among  the  rich, — for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  ooodition 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hus- 
band received  a  portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  hb  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
joint  stock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accumulations,  belonged  to  the  survivor. 
{B.  G.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  by 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  good  contrivance 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a  &raily  and  providing 
for  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caesar  says  nothing 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  GallL 

It  seems  that  in  Caesar's  time  things  were  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions.  He  gives 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli,  and 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  religion  (^B.  G, 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  Dobles 
as  the  roling  classes.  But  we  see  little  of  priestly 
rule :  it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  grovrth  of  the  numerous  loiwns 
which  Gallia  then  contained ;  and  probably  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country.  Caesar  (B.  G,  vi.  13)  was  told  that 
the  Dmidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  he 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterious  learning, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  moeh 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  drove 
Dratds  into  Britain,  and  we  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  The 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  sajrs,  "  a  nation  greatly 
given  to  superstitions,"  a  drcimistance  in  whidi  their 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  them  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a  pontiff:  and  when  one 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  succeeded;  but  if 
several  were  equal,  a  successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  haj^wned, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Ifanj 
yoong  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  teach;  and  the  priests,  we  may  snppoK,  were 
taken  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacrod  class;  for  the  Dnuds 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  jodgea 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  Like  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
kw  in  then:  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  wece 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privil^ed  order. 
(J9.  G,  vi.  14.)  It  was  a  provision  for  them.  The 
pupik  learned  by  heart  a  vast  number  of  verses, 
though  the  Druidd  were  well  able  to  write,  and  need 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affiurs.  Here  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtae 
was  a  written  language,  a  circumstance  that  would 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  mgDory 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  same  effect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  yearn  were  not  oonmutted 
to  writing,  partly  to  preve&tJth«  learaing  firom  being 
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diTolged, — wbich  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besides  the  Drnids, — and  parUj  to  exercise 
the  memoij.  The^  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
aonl  and  ^e  tnmsmigratioii  into  difierent  bodies. 
They  tanght  their  jonths  also  astronomy,  and  mach 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  diflforent  states  we  read  of  a  condliom  or 
assembly,  Tariooaly  constitated.  One  thing  the 
Galli  proyided  against  earefnlly:  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  OQ  political  matters  except  in  the  conciliom.  If 
«  man  heard  anything  by  mmonr  or  report  that 
ooDoemed  the  state,  he  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thonght  fit, 
and  told  the  people  jnst  as  ranch  as  they  thought 
proper.  (B.  O.  yl  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
'speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  C^o 
tribes  (A  O,  iL  5) ;  that  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  gires  a  name  which  a  Boman  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  idiich  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretus 
(B.  O.  L  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  *•  vi- 
tas et  neds  in  suos  potestatem;**  which  is  sometimes 
nisundeistood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a  popular  assembly,  of  a  democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
^  a  laige  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Gaesar*s  time;  and  we  i«ad  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.  A  long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popukr 
insurrection  or  a  suocessfiil  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  countiy  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
swarmed  in  the  oountiy.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a  refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  {Histoire  des  Gauhis)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfiictory.  A  careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
teach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  o.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a  conquest 
Suetonius  says  (^Caet,  25):  **  All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyrenaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
' quadringenties  stipendii  nomine.'"  It  was  not 
called  **  tributum  "  or  "  TcctigaL"  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xr.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a  passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Karbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
rensis;  Aquitania  was  a  second  division;  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  tame.**  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valesius.)  Walckenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
pUin  this  passage,  inA  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  tlie 
tnen  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alauda:  he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fiuhion. 
(Sueton.  C'oet.  c.  24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
num  citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army, — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  firom  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavaliy,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  bis  Gallic 
wars.  His  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Massilia  [Massilia],  b.c.  49.  He  after- 
wskirds  sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a  supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a  colony  to  Arolate 
{Arle8%  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(7V.  Caes.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  piention  them.  Baeterrae  (Beziert)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (JFr^tu)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Fompeian  party.  These  war-loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavahy  {B,  C, 
ii.  40);  and  M.  Antonius  maide  a  present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  evea 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semibarbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto* 
nius  calls  them  {Cae$.  c  76,  80),  —  a  measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  a 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  Hispania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtica.  In  b.  o.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauracorum  (^Augtt)^  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdnnnm  {Lyon)^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  So^ns,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ;  but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperoir  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  firom  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B,  C. 
V.  92),  to  the  bonks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  b.  g.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a  nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac  ilmi.  xiL  27;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppldum 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Colonia  Aorippinensib.]  Prohnbly 
abuut  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Genna.nic  trib^ 
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were  allowed  to  occop7  the  coontrj  from  which  the 
KbttTones  had  perished.  Agrippa  eiMina  to  have 
established  the  policy  of  pUnting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  thf  Rhine, — nations  that  were  driven 
by  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shut  themselves  up  within  walls;  and  the  Gallidsed 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  ci\iUsed  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Outavianus  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
iiius  prevented  him  from  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Galliae.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a  disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Qallus.  C.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  20, 31.)  The 
Aquitani,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  b.  O.  28.  In 
B.C  27,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centtpy  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Octavianus,  now 
Augustus,  had  bec»me  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administration  of 
the  most  important  provmces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  went  to  Narbomte  in 
B.  a  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administrative  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts ;  but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  Provincia 
received  the  name  of  Narboneosis,  from  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo ;  but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name ;  but  it  was  extended  to 
the  Loire,  and  consequently  comprised  a  hirge  part 
of  Celtica.  [AQurrAMiA.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Lugdunensis,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdunum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.    (Strah.  pw  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Augustus.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Massilia  and  its  dependencies.  [Pico- 
viNOiA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  ^  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
vidious,  and  to  stamp  a  Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisioiis,  Agrippa  made  four  great  ruads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  Chenna  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  GiwonnA^  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a  second  to  the  Rhine;  a  third  to  the  Ocvan, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bellovad  and  the  Arobiani, 
the  terminati<ni  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  (^Bou- 
logne); and  a  fourtn  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Mas- 
Mliut  ooasu  Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
ijsllia,  a  kind  of  acropolis ;  and  in  the  history  of 
inoUeni  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
(;i-edtest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  frum 
North  Italy  into  Crallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean:  for  a  carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
toiia  (^o«to),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
'  aiiother,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  atter  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
nas  a  road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  Uie 
^)e4uani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  the 
Lingoiies  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a  measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  the  time  of  Augustus  we  may  certainly  asnib« 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  Gallic  towna. 
Caesar  probably  began  ^e  work,  as  we  maj  in&r 
from  the  name  Julift}  which  appears  in  several  places. 
Juliomagus  (^Anger),  kr  instance,  was  a  site  that 
Caesar  had  visited.  Gexgovia,  in  the  country  of  tbo 
Arvemi,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  rank; 
and  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Augustonemetum  took 
its  place.  The  caj^  of  the  SuessioDes,  Noviodn- 
num,  became  Augusta  Suessionum;  and  the  capitM 
of  the  barbarous  Treviri,  whose  Galllic  name  is  un- 
known, became  Augusta  Trevirorum.  Bibracte,  the 
capital  of  the  Aedm,  received  the  name  of  Augusto- 
dunun.  Some  of  ^e  old  states  were  put  in  the 
cUss  of  Foederati;  others  were  Liberi,  as  the  Sega- 
siani.  (Plin.  H. H.  iv.  18)  The  Lingones  and  the 
Remi,  two  pecmle  that  had  always  been  friendlj  to 
Caesar  in  his  uallio  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  FoederatL  The  Ausd  in 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [Auscl]  The  Ro- 
man civitas  was  sometimes  conferred  on  great  &- 
milies  for  their  merit,  that  is,  their  services  to  the 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a  census  of  the  three  Galliae 
(Liv.  EpiL  134  ;  Dion  Case.  liiL  22)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Narbonne.  The  object  of  this  cen- 
sus was  taxation,  fur  which  purpose  a  register  was 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  was 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
were  judicious.  Schools  were  established  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Provincia ;  and  Tacitus  mentions  An- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
Lugdunensis,  as  a  great  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberias. 
(^Ann,  iiL  40.)  The  Latin  hinguage  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  also  Roman  htw;  and  both  subsist  to 
the  present  day.  The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  Roman  civilisation;  but  the  Romans 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religion  of  a  nation 
openly.  A  kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Roman 
religion  grew  up  in  manv  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  pUoes  where 
the  Romans  settled.  Some  curknia  proofs  remain  of 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a  temple  whose  sculptures  iudicate  the 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  superstitions. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  country  the  old  re- 
hgion  maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  that  all  timces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  importance  of  pacifying 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  why  the  prudent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.  He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  not  a  light 
matter.  Augustus  had  also  a  decent  excuse;  for 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a  pacific  embassy 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  Gallia  in  d.  c.  16  to  s^tle 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  £piL  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C 
Licinius  his  procurator  (fiimi  Ca^s.  li  v.  2 1 ).  Drusus, 
the  step-sou  oi  Augustus,  completed  the  census  of 
the  Galliae,  and  he  secured  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forts,  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  southward,  show  the  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  many  modem  towns.  In  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius this  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit.  Arm.  iv.  5) 
1  was  guarded  by  eight  legions,  a  force  almost  equal 
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to  tbat  wluch  protected  all  the  other  frmtiers  of  tlie 
empire. 

PUaj  (it.  17)  and  Ptolemj  (il  9)  include  the 
Lewci,  lADgaom,  Seqoaniy  and  £LelTetii  in  Belgica, 
trhicb  tnm  tme  for  their  time ;  bat  ifc  is  not  km>wn 
when  this  ohapge  was  made.  The  commander  in 
Belgica  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  had  not  00I7 
the  Belgica  of  Angostos  nnder  him,  bnt  the  four 
pe^^lee  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtka  was  a  second  time  reduced  in  its  extent,  the 
first  leduotioQ  beiitg  that  made  by  Augustas.  Bat 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
sioDs^— Karbooeneis,  Aqoitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  the  divsrions  in  the  gecgtaph j  of  Ptolemj. 
Bat  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  as  he  caUs  it,  Kf  Aro- 
yaXisria  B€\yita/i,  two  sabdiyisiaQSy^Germania  In- 
ferior (i  icdrt$X  and  Gennsoia  Superior  (ji  .6w). 
His  Germaoia  Inferior  extended  akog  the  Rhine 
fjram  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincos ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  Titer  Ptolemj  means.  The  soathem 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  bj  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. M(]!guntiacum(A/^atnB)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
the  sooth.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  eou- 
merates,  in  Germaaia  Superior,  the  NemeteSyVan- 
giones,  Tribocci,  and  Baarad.  The  Tribood  were 
on  the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar^  time ;  the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  aflenrards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy's  Germania  Superior  was  Augusta 
Bauraoorum  {Atij^\  a  little  h^her  up  the  Bhine 
than  Basilia  (AUe>  The  Gerauniae,  in  fiurt,  were 
peopled  by  translated  Gennanic  pec^iles,  who  were 
under  a  militaiy  government  This  will  exphun 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  the 
Sehelde  to  the  ^etaa;  he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  SchddM  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Gei^ 
maniae  bdcngs  to  the  tine  of  Augustus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (ilfm.  iit.  41,  iv.  73); 
but  Dion  Cassius  (liiL  12,  Iv.  23)  assigns  the  ferma- 
tioD  of  the  Germaniae  to  Augnstaa.  We  leam 
from  Tacitus  that  Dmsus  and  Germanioas  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germaniae.  At 
a  later  period  (iimi.  xiii.  63)  he  speaks  of  Aelius 
Gracilis,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vetus, 
as  commanding  in  the  Gemiania  Superior.  Vetus 
(a.  d.  59)  wislwd  to  join  the  Saune  and  the  Iio»d  by 
a  canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  water  com- 
municatiou  between  the  lieditemuoean  and  the 
North  Sea,  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine,  and  down 
the  Motel  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  let 
Vetus  bring  his  legions  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
gica; and  the  canal  was  not  made.  The  Germaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a  distinct  administrstiou ;  but 
this  division  existed,  as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  24X  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  formed  the  Alpes  Ifaritimae  into  a 
province.  In  a.  d.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jos  Latii  (Tadt  Jim.  xv.  32) ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  they  fermed  a  province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a  procurator  (Tacit.  Hitt. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a  kingdom  under  Cot- 
tius,  an  Alpine  chief,  until  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  country  into  a  province.  (Sueton.  Nero, 
c  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  communities,  and 
occupy  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segusio  (JSu$a)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a  province 
tmder  the  kter  £mpire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  indnded  in  Italy.  They  w«re  not 
united  to  GaUU  until  after  the  time  of  Coostantiiie, 
as  some  modem  writen  mdntain. 

At  the  veiy  oomsiencemeot  of  the  administratiaa 
of  Tiberius,  tiie  sncceewr  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a  s^  of  what  might  be  expected  ficom  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  Geimanicus,  the  nqihew  of 
Tiberiusi  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  axrived  of  the  death  of  Augustus 
(Tac  JfM.  L  31.)  The  soldiera  on  the  Rhme  were 
dissatisfied ;  they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicas  with  great  diiBculty  reduced  them  to  obe-. 
dience.  Some  of  them  #ou]d  have  had  him  assuma 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a  successor 
to  the  power  of  Augustus.  In  a.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Jnfins  Florus  among  the 
Trrviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothera  of  the  Roman  people,  wl^  were  their  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  Aim,  iiL  40.)  Both  theea 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  dtixens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  eonferred  on  soma 
of  their  anceaton,  after  Roman  foshieo,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  ta  Reman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  kwded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  govenwm, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellkn  of  the  GaUi. 
Both  comrasnities  and  individuala,  under  Romaa 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt  '  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributians  oppressed 
the  Gallie  states;  but  it  seems  pn^iaUs  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  have  been  one  oauaa 
of  debt  Temples  and  other  publia  buildings  nas 
up  all  over  the  conntry,  and  must  have  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  more  dh-ect  public  ntilitj  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  whic^  there  are 
so  many  traoea  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a  very  laige  expenditure.  The 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
aupply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  funush  ooo- 
tributioos  to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  sucoessfbl,  might  have 
ended  in  a  genersl  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  anid  Turooii  or  Turooes,  on  the  Loh%  who 
were  the  firet  to  b^n,  were  soon  put  down.  Floms 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
ho  made  a  begmning  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  "  negotiatores  ;**  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themsdres  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got  A  body  of  debtore  and  clients, 
as  they  are  call^ — needy  dependents, — fied  into  the 
Ardametj  a  country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  phure  of  rafiige.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a  Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Florus,  bdped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Florus  killing  himself.  Among  ^e  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  G.  Silius,  near  Augustodunnm, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ;  and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  consumed  them 
alL  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  national  character. 

Gains  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutdity  at  Lugdunam. 
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His  VDcle  CUndioft,  ^rho  raoceeded  CaioB,  was  born 
at  Lngdoniim,  on  the  daj  in  which  the  altar  at  Lof^. 
dnnmn  was  dedicated  to  Augnstos.  (Sueton.  ClamL 
e.  S.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imporial  tool  wished 
to  extirpate  the  old  Qallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a  fnrioos  persecndon  of  the  Dmids.  His  biographer 
(Snetoo.  CUttuL  c  S5)  says  that  he  completely  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Dmids.  Augnstos  had 
gone  no  farther  thta  to  forbid  Boman  dtiseus  em- 
bracing this  superstition.  Plinj  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Dmidism  to  Tiberias  Caesar;  but  what- 
erer  these  emperorB  may  hare  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  sooceed.  CUodios  was  the  first  Boman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britam.  Anlos  Plantias, 
his  general,  was  already  thefe,  and  engaged  in  actire 
warfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Maasilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Qeeoriacnm,  aftenrards  BoDonia 
(Baulogne)f  and  from  Boulogne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a  Boman 
port,  and  the  osoal  pUce  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Claodins  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodnnmn,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  triumph  for  the  Tictories  which  bis 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19-23.)  It 
was  probably  when  Claudius  wak  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  **  baring/* 
as  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  xi.  23)  *^  long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Borne  (foedera)  and  the  Boman  civitas,  claimed 
the  pririlege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Bome."  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  **  civitas  "  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  CumaU ;  but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Boman  civitas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Florus  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Bome  and  the  senate ;  and  yet  the  Boman  "  civitas  " 
implies  both  the  suffiagium  and  the  honores.  The 
**  suffiraginm"  was  indeed  nothing  now ;  and  the 
*'  honores  ^  'wert  only  a  name ;  but  it  was  something 
for  a  Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Boman  senate.  CUudins  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a  singular  mixturo  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chiefs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Bome  of  admitting  foragners  into  the  senatorial 
body ;  and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
wero  already  mingled  with  the  Bomans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Bome  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Bome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Bome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps;  and 
"  the  Aedui  were  the  first  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city"  (senatorum  in  nrbe  jus). 
**  This,"  adds  Tacitus,  *'  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedus,  and  because  they  wero  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  had  tbe  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people**  (▲.  d.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
became  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a  personal 
dititincUon,  amforred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Provincia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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tbe  Bomans  fixed  themselves,  became,  imder  the 
Empire,  completely  Italian  in  langnage,  in  mmn- 
ners,  and  in  civility  ;  and  the  parts  of  Gallia  Co- 
mata nearest  to  it  soon  showed  the  e£Eects  of  this 
praxhnity.  The  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  ix.  11)  ttste* 
that  there  were  booksdlers  at  Lo^unmn  in  his  time, 
and  he  was  gkd  to  hear  that  they  sold  his  booka. 
Tbe  langnage  and  litentnre  of  Bome  soon  extwwtod 
beyond  Uie  limits  of  tbe  Narbooenais;  for  Latin  vras 
the  Ungoage  of  administration,  and  of  the  munecxMia 
"  negotiatores  "  and  **  mereatores  *  who  oorered  the 
conntxy.  It  was  also  the  langnage  of  most  of  tbe 
legionary  soldien.  The  great  noUee  learned  it  as  a 
matter  of  eoorse:  for  th^  ambitiflQ  was  to  lire  afc 
Bome,  and  intrigoe  in  publio  affiurs.  JoJios  Afri- 
canus,  a  Santon,  was  involved  in  the  min  of  Sejanns 
at  Bome  (Tac  Ann,  vL  7):  and  Vakriua  Attaticns, 
twice  coittul,  and  a  man  who  daimed  the  merit  of 
having  planned  the  death  of  CaUgula,  wae  a  native 
of  Vienna  (Fmmm)  on  the  Bhine;  bat  whether  he 
was  of  pure  Boman  blood,  for  Vienna  vras  a  mfawia, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.    (Tac.  Ann,  id.  1 .) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  sbnaxk  down 
the  emperor  Nera  C.  Jnlius  Vindex,  the  governor 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aqnitanian  by  descent,  and  a 
Boman  senator  throng  his  fother,  hated  Kerov 
whose  infamous  debaucheries  he  had  been  nil  hubs 
of  at  Bome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Bomans,  but  a^dnst  a  sanguinary  tyrant  wham  be 
despised.  The  oonspiratore  fixed  on  Ser.  Solpidna 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  TarraoooensiB,  ai 
the  successor  of  Nero^  the  fint  example  of  a  Bonaa 
emperor  being  named  on  a  foreign  soU.  Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  l^ons  of  Galfia 
had  the  power  in  their  hsinds,  and  they  vrere  di- 
vided. Lugdonum  was  the  only  laige  city  that  con- 
tinued foithfnl  to  Nero  (Tac  Hist,  L  51),  who  had 
given  4,000,000  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  vras 
burnt  (Tao.  Ann,  xvi.  13);  hot  its  rival  and  neigh- 
boar,  Vienna,  was  on  Galba*s  side.  The  legkxia  on 
thaBhme  had  not  yet  decknd  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neighbourhood  waited  for  the  dedsioa 
of  the  troops.  Verginins  Bufus,  who  commanded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  afiected  respect  for 
the  Boman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  dectioa 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  the  coontiy  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  dedared  for  Galba,  and  laid  sicgo 
to  Vesontio  (Betan^on),  Mndex,  with  the  forces 
that  he  bad  collected,  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and, 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  an 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fen  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  rooted.  Vindex 
ended  his  Hfo  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himsdf,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbooenais;  Buios,  in  the  mean  time,  kept 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengers  from 
the  Boman  senate  met  him  at  Narbomte,  and  nrged 
him  to  hasten  to  Bome,  where  he  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected. (Plut  GalbOj  c.  11.)  The  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  his  modention 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoples 
which  had  not  decUred  for  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
their  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac  ffisL  L  8; 
Sueton.  Galba,  c  12.)  Plutarch  (GoOa,  c  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  "  civitas,**  and  Tadtus  (Hi»L  L  8)  has  the  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  thb  civitas,  it 
was  a  name  and  nothing  more.->When  Tacitus  adds, 
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that  there  wts  a  dimination  of  taxation,  we  ander- 
Aand  what  he  means.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
aoon  chose  a  new  emperor.  Gall»  had  appointed 
Vitellias  to  command  in  the  Lower  Germania,  in 
tJace  of  Fonteins  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
VitelliQS  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  bnt  he 
had  art  enongh  to  gain  the  affiwtion  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  sainted  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
Agrippina  {Cologne)  in  Jannaij,  a.  d.  69.  Thos 
Bome  got  an  emperor  finom  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
Just  a^er  receiving  one  firom  ^Mun.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Borne,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Yitdlins 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vitellius  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italj.'  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  march  of  Vitellius'  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  Thej  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene* 
rals  Valens  and  Gaecina;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Hario,  a  Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a  fellow,  HisL  il 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  **  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Augusto- 
dnnum,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rout  Mario  was  thrown  to 
wild  bessts,  and  because  he  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  invubierable ;  but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  stoiy  is  significant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  ahnost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  firrt  of  July,  a.  D.  69 ;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellius  was  procUumed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious desth  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespai^ian  on  the  imperisl  throne, 
was  a  native  of  Tokn  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antonius 
Primus. 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
telfius  8^  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  countiy  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  firom  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Paulus  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  Fonteins  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Paulus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Capito,'  and  CUudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Germaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Bhine  of  the  east  having  dedared 
for  him,  but  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a  short  time  he  drove  the  Boman  troops  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac 
ffist.  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
verance from  Boman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  "tribntum"  or 
taxes  to  the  Bomans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  recMd  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (f  ratres),  as  ihe  Aedui  of  old  hod  been.  But 
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Civilis  affected  to  take  up  arms  against  their  eonunoo 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac 
BisL  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Bomans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  afiect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Bome.  The  burning 
of  the  Boman  capitd  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisigu  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Boman  empire.  The 
Druids  dedared  that  this  conflagration  was  a  sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong ;  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Boman  camp  on  the  Bhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  fiseble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classicus,  a  Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  cavahy  of  the  Treviri.  Clasmcus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Bome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them ;  Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinua,  a  Lingon.  Tutor  waa 
set  over  a  partof  the  banks  of  the  ^lineby  Vitellios. 
Sabinus,  a  vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Boman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  phms,  but  in  secret;  for 
moot  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Sequani  refused  to  join  any  league  against 
Bome.  The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a  deserter  firom  the 
first  legion.  (Tac  Bitt,  iv.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Boman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Taeitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae  Tutor  compelled  the 
peo[de  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  acoepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a  vow  made,  after  the  &shion  ^  his 
country,  when  he  began  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
(Tac  Hi$t  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oalh 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination;  and  Veleda 
had  proved  her  daim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Boman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  dated  by  their  saccess,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac  BisL  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne,  The 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  in  the  month  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  nn^  us  some  in- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  floarithib^  city  at  that 
time.  The  original  Boman  settlers  had  intermarried 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  dutisB  levied  on  foods  that 
passed  throogh  Cologne^  and  donbtless  on  goods 
passing  np  and  down  tiie  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  aboKsh  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  through  their  town  unarmed  and  in  the  day* 
time.  The  Agrippmenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veleda  should  be  the  witnessss  to  the  compact 
Commissioners  from  Cb20>^iie  were  sent  with  presenis, 
and  the  business  was  amicably  settled.  Bnt  the 
holy  woman  oonld  not  be  approached:  she  staid  in  a 
lofty  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  bronght  to  her 
the  words  of  the  oommissionerB,  and  carried  back  her 
answers,  as  if  he  were  a  messenger  between  a  divi- 
nity and  men.  (Tao.  HiiU  iv.  65.) 
.  The  insnrreotion  of  the  Batavians  had  been  pro- 
seented  with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  m  miserable  &ilure.  Julius  S*- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a  disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani;  and  the  Se- 
quani,  fiuthfnl  to  Rome,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinus  was  (»ie  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  does  not  concern  us  hers, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  but  for  the  con- 
stancy  and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  lurked  m  his  hiding-places. 
She  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  stamp.  (PluL  Anub' 
toriutj  vol.  iv.  ed.  Wytt) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Italy  under  Annios  Gatlns 
and  Petilius  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  msnrrection. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Britain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a  friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  of  the  Belgae,  sum.'noned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treviri,  a  Gaul  with  a  Roman  name, 
TuUius  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a  man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
fiivour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac  fftMt, 
iv.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a  Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impoesible;  for  the  Galli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Kor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  countrynum,  Labeo,  who  bad  a  ^kc- 
t ion  of  his  own.  Neither  Classicus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  preparations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
I'utor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocd,  and 
Oaracates,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Mainz f 
he  had  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Itomans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingiura  (Bingen)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.  Cerialis  had 
now  got  to  Moguntiacum  (.Vaiiw), — a  general  full 
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of  ooofidence  m  himself  and  contempt  Ibr  the  enemy; 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  Gallia  sedt 
and  ordered  their  tnopa  home:  he  told  the  Galti 
they  might  turn  to  their  usual  occnpatioiis ;  he 
could  finish  the  war  himsel£  He  passed  firom 
Mame  to  Rigodulnm  on  the  Moid,  where  Vaknti- 
nns  had  posted  himself  with  a  hurge  force  of  Txevirx, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  quickly  dislodged 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Cdonia  Treriro- 
rum,  the  ancient  dty  of  7V»er,  on  the  Mo§d,  tba 
capital  of  the  Treviri.  With  difficulty  he  prevented 
his  men  finom  destroying  a  city  which  was  the  nativ* 
place  of  CkssicuB  and  Tator.  Cerialis  summoned 
the  Treviri  and  lingones  to  Trier,  The  speech 
which  Tacitoa  (HitU  iv.  73)  has  pot  in  the  soUiera 
mouth  is  a  wonderfully  brief  and  masterly  composi- 
tion, well  suited  to  make  the  Galli  satisfied  with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  means  of  av^erting 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  firom  alliance  with  the 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  toM  that  they  had  better  be  obedient 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  Thia  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a  national 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a  few  states.  Tha 
real  rebellion  was  among  the  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Gallia,  though  there  were  stiH  some 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicuf  and  Tutor,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier f  for  Cerialis,  thoogh  an 
abb  ciommander,  was  careless  and  a  man  of  pleasorek 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  without  difiknlty.  (Tac. 
Hiii,  iv.  77.)  This  feflure  of  Civilis  enooonged 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  aie, 
which  they  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  German 
and  Batavian  alliance.  Thqr  sent  to  ofo  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  daughter 
of  ChusicuB,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  and 
they  massaored  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  is 
the  houses  of  the  city.  Fearing  ^e  vengeance  of 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  was 
marching  upon  Cologne,  hoping  to  find  at  Tolfaiacam 
(ZvlpicK),  in  the  territoiy  of  the  cdony,  a  cohort  of 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  bat 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  Germans 
being  destroyed  by  the  treacheiy  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses. The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  go^^ 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  dronk  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  closed  the  doors  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alive.  (Tac 
Hi»L  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Coiogme,  and 
this  important  city  was  again  m  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insttla  Balavo- 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  part  of  thia 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.    (J7»«.  v.  25.) 

The  political  divisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  oentuiy  of  our  aera.  The 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  the  Galliae  under  Roman  dominion  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  The  subject  is  instructive,  hot  it  be- 
longs to  a  difierent  kind  of  work. 

Tbu  article,  though  kng,  is  not  complete,  bnt 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  sAd  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful  There  b  a  good  artiob  on 
France  in  the  Penng  Cydopaedia,  D*Anville,  No* 
(ice  de  la  GauU  Attcienne i^hivry,  ffietoire  des 
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OmtloU;  Walckcnaer,  Geographie  Ancienne  HU- 
torique  ei  Comparie  det  Gauks  Citalpme  et  Trant- 
olpmef  Ukert,  GaiUeni  ud  Forbiger^s  Compila- 
tion, handbueh  der  alien  Gtogrxq^fnej  ^.,  are  all 
useful.  The  reflBrances  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a  large  mass  of  literature  has  aocomulated  on 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  Galliae.      [G.  L.] 

GA'LLICA  FLA'VIA.     [Ilerobtbs.] 

GAXLICUM.    [Ilkrgetbs.] 

GAXLICUM,  in  Blacedonia.     [EonmoBUS.] 

GAXLICUM    FRETUM.     [Fretum   Galu- 

CUM.] 

GAXLICUS  SINUS  (6  roXariic^f  kAKwos,  Strab. 
p.  137  :  Goife  du  Lion)  was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  baj  of  ^e  Mediterranean,  formed  bj  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Mare 
Gallicum.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  was 
Uie  Pyrenees  Promontorium  (Liv.  xxri.  19);  the 
eastern  may  be  fixed  near  Massilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Massaliotic  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  n(»th  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  but  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  gulf.     [Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINAIUA  INSULA.    [Albium  Ikoau- 

HUM.] 

GALLINA'RU  SILVA  (ToKKivapla  tK%  Strab. 
tL  p.  243),  a  forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu- 
pying the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vultumus  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam,  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  road  to  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pdus,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  his  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  Uc.)  Even  at  ordinary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  ofteu  guarded  by  bands  of  sol- 
diers. (Juv.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  broshwood  (0Ai|  dafi¥<ii'ni);  but  from  Jn- 
venal*8  expression  of  **  Gallinaria  pinus ""  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a  wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
iinder  the  name  of  Pineta  di  CatUl  VoUumo ;  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
inouth  of  the  Vultumus  to  the  Torre  di  Patria  (the 
bite  of  the  ancient  Litemum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  a:t  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  •       [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAE,  an  Alpine  people  (Plin.  iii  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Ettevon  and  the  Var^  because  there  is  a  place  there 
named  GiUetU.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (FiiAAos:  Lefhi)y  a  small  river  of 
Bithjmia,  having  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  empt3ring  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
a  little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nicomedeia. 
(Strab.  xiL  p.  5i3.)  Ammianns  Marcellinus  describes 
its  oouTBO  as  very  winding  (xxvL  8).  Martianus 
Capella  (6.  §  687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  San- 
garius, and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinus  b  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Callus  in  Ga- 
Litia  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybcie,  wore  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi  1,  xxzL  5;  Herodian,  L  11;  Ov.  FasL 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (rh  rdfwXa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  fix)m  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  (B.  J.  iii  3.  §  5)  derived  its 
name.  This«di8trict  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Ganlanitu  by  the  same 
historian^  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§  1).  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  {B.  J.  L  4.  §  8).  It  is  placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described:  '*A  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a  high  mountain,  rises 
in  a  lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  deft  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines; but  at  the  back  it  b  somewhat  easbr  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  firom 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a  trench, 
and  r^ered  the  approach  more  difficult  Against 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a  southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  town: 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a  fountain,  at  which  the  city  terroinatod." 
(B.  J.  iv.  I .  §  1 ).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a  time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  ( ^hrapxot)  of  King  Agrippa  (  Kfto,  §11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Josephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (B.  J,  iv.  1.  §  2).  Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
hb  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  resbtance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walb, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  thb  strong  fortress,  though  so  remaik- 
able,  and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a  steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
neai'ly  opposite  to  that  town*  It  b  now  called  ^/iJoam, 
and  lies,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  tlie  village 
of  Feik  and  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  hoiir  from 
the  former;  "  having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Burckhardt,  Stfria^ 
pw  278,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lmdsay,  the  hill,  **  at  a  dbtanoe,  so  sti-ongly 
resembles  the  hump  of  a  camel,  that  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  ro 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, surround  it  on  Uie  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  b  scarped  angularly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  b  built  up  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a  neck  of 
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Und,  of  nraoh  lower  eleraUon,  and  scarped  on  both 
sides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  moontains, 
and  oommonicates  bj  a  steep  descent  with  the  soath- 
em  Tallej;  trsTellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I  oonclnde,  the  hooses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Josephos  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  thej  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting.**  {TrweUf  vol.  ii.  pp. 
92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVn.  [Chamavi.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [GARAicAirrBS.] 
GANDARAE  (Tea^iipat,  PtoL  vil  1.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  «.  r.),  a  widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a  district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjdb  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar^  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
hdrtU  under  the  form  Gandhdras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  Bahlflcas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  countiy  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  di£Bcult  of  access,  and  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strsbo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these* 
districts;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis,  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  (Ic.)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
darae  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Caspatyrus  {Kashmir  f ).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a  notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stephanus 
B.  («.  9.  Ca*papyrtu\  who  calls  that  city  woXls 
Tatvlapii^  1kv9So¥  iucrfi.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Caspatyrus  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Bennell  (^Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bac^iana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  that  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131 ;  Asiatic  Res*  vol. 
XV.  p.  103:  Lassen,  PentapoL  IndicOy  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  RcQct-Tarangini,  torn.  ii.  p.  819.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ;  adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Rennell  have  both  erred  in 
pkdng  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Khorasscmf 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  witli  more  aceuncy  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  mountmns,  beiD^ 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  ancestors,  of  the  modera 
ffazdras.  [V.]     ' 

GA'NDARIS.    [Gakdarab.] 

GANDARl'TIS.    [Gakdarab] 

GANGANI,  in  IreUnd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Autbbi.]  Probably^ 
Clare,  [B.  G.  L.] 

GANGABIDAE  (raryapSoi,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  81, 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  boat 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gange  (viL  I. 
§  81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  tlie  name 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  nx  towns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country.  It  would 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a  portion  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Gircars  of  the  Coro~ 
mandel  coast,  —  as  he  speaks  of  **  gente  Gangari- 
dum  Calingarum  **  (vi.  18.  s.  22).  The  Calingae 
were  probably  near  CaUnapalnam,  between  the  Go- 
davery  and  Mahanuddjf,  Virgil  (fieorg,  iiL  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (^Argon,  vi.  66)  mention  the 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curtius  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  the 
Prasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridee.  Thus, 
when  Dionysins  Periegetes  writes  Gargaridae  (v. 
1144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed,  this  people.  [V.] 

GANGAS,  GANGITES  (Varf^t,  rar>»Tijt, 
Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  106),  s  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi  ;  siter  its 
confluence  with  the  Ztoaotbs  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Aicoites  (^A'ngkista),  wliidi 
was  so  called  from  the  branch  at  PhilippL  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iiu  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  "  river  side  "  {Aets^  xvi.  13),  the  fountains  oC. 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon — Crenides, —  the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains,—  that  the  '*  Proseucha "  was  situated  (in 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Gompu 
Coneybeare  and  Howsod,  Life  and  Epistles  of  SL 
Paul,  vol.  i.  pc  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  (Tdrriy  PtoL  viL  1.  §  81 ;  rdmt, 
PeripL  Mar,  Erythr,  p.  36),  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periplns  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  place  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stufiB^  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabaihron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  Calcutta,  though  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  s 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  but  places  it  fiu*  np  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palibothra  or  Pauia  (xv 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  L  (3  rc{r)^r,Strab.xT.  pp. 686.719, 
&c.;  PtoLvii.  l.§29,&c;inLatGanges,-is:.4<j|; 
TarfyrrriKdSy  Gangeticus,  Gangetis),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Apia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Ea^era 
India  or  Hindostdn,  It  was  unknown  to  Herodotas, 
CteKias.  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  authon  till  the  Greds 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  snocesson  peoe« 
trated  into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  ia 
very  modem  times  that  the  exact  podtion  of  its 
sources  has  been  determined;  the  earlier  of  Enropen 
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i;eogi«ph«n  having  ooojectured  that,  like  the  Indtu, 
it  aroM  OD  the  iMMthem  ude  of  the  chain  of  the  Himi- 
kya  moontaiiB,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet  It  is  now 
aacertained  that  the  trae  river  is  made  np  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  G&hnavi^  BhAgiraihi,  and  Alahdntmda,  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  b  called  Gvng6tri  {Gangavdtain)^  and  is 
situated  in  lat.  30°  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  Pankdparvataf  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Sohlegel, 
IruL  Bibl  vol.  L  p.  387 ;  Bitter,  vol.  iL  pp.  947 — 
952;  Lassen,  /ad  AU.  vol  i  p.  49.)  From  its 
■ources  it  flows  nearly  S.  till  it  reaches  Hd$tinapmra; 
theuce,  with  an  easteriy  inclination,  as  fiur  as  Atld- 
habddy  where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  thence 
nearly  S£.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
afler, — one  of  which,  the  Jumna,  considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Hmdu-Kutk),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
rection on  reaching  the  pUuns,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  dty  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a  single  mouth  (xv.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (xv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidorus,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
aonrce.  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  HimaUsifa 
J/iff.),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  £.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
bionysius  Peri^etes  (v.  1146)  and  in  MeU  (iii  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  np  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while. others  placed  it  in  the  Scytluan  mountains 
(vL  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart,  c  6). 
Orosius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  nunrntain, 
which  he  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a  more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
tliat  it  is  a  great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  fiur  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Haeander.  {Indie,  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
tliat  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Hediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  {Anab,  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  thre«  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
was  aboi^t  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  ^thoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander's  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  slie,  making  it  82  stadia  bruad,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Diod.  xviL  93;  Plut  Alex,  c.  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a  fabuknis  size;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
nainiwest  place  it  was  8  miles  broad,  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vL  18.  a.  22) ;  the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  &thoms  deep, — and  that,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a  breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  isUnds  as  hrg^  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fatlioms 
(Eist.  Amm.  xiL  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  PUny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (viL  1.  §  18) 
and  Mardan  (ap.  Huds.  Geoffr. Gr, Mm,%  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  (^en.'ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a  vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  K,  and  are :  ( 1)  KAfigovaoy  ar6fjM, 
now  the  river  Hoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  rh  fi4ya  ardfia,  now  the  river  Roymongul; 

(3)  Koft^pixor  OT^/uo,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4)  rh 
lt§v^6<rro/iov  ffr6fiaf  now  the  ffurmgoUa ;  (5)  'Af- 
ri^oA^  OT^fto,  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  lai^  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  (Ind,  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  ns  the  Jonumes  (JamMmd  or  Jumna); 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  (Eiranjavahu),  Cossoanus 
{C6*avdhd%  Sonus  (fond),  Sittocatis  (CHstd), 
Sulomatis  {Saravati),  Condochates  (Gandaki),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Omalis  (  Fmald),  Coniniena- 
ses  {Carmana^),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  (^Andhd- 
maH  or  Tama$d),  Amystis,  Oxumagis  (^Ixwnati\ 
Erennesis  (  VaranatC),  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  calls  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vi.  17.s.  21);  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
8. 22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardenes,  and  Erymanthus 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  tlie 
Oedanes  (OlScU^s)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719),  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra;  while 
the  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Gauges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  Helmauf), 
the  principal  river  of  Aiachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  audeuts 
as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  s.  2\ 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  alio  (xxiiL 
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4.  8.  21);  and  othet  satfaon  ascribe  to  some  of  its 
tributaries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (028iinys,  Strab. 
XV.  p.  719 ;  Djardenes,  Cart.  riiL  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  0<m^  mnj  be,  as  Pott  has  suggested,  an  in- 
tensitiTe  form  from  the  root  ^  to  go.  Flntarch 
gives  another  and  fabaloos  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Flumin.  ap.  Hodson,  Oeogr,  Or,  Mm.  iL  p.  8). 
(Rennell,  Hindottan;  Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth.  vcL  L 
p.  130;  Kiepert  n,  Lassen,  Karte  v.  AlL  Indim, 
1853;  Pott,  Etym.  Fortck.  p.  86.) 

2.  (4  rd77i}f ,  Ptd.  yiL  4.  §  6),  the  most  im- 
poitant  river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
(C«3fZoN),  still  known  bj  the  name  uf  the  l/oAa- 
vtUe-Ganga.  It  rises  in  the  mmmtains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy^  and  after  flowing  round  the  town 
pnrsoes  a  N£.  oonise,  till  it  enters  the  sea  bj  two 
months,  one  near  TrtneomaJee  (dose  to  the  *0(c(a 
tucpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modem  snnrejs  that  the 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearlj  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirgeL  (Brooke  on  MakaveSe-Ganga^Jown. 
R.  Geog.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  there  are  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  the  Maha- 
velU-Ganga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesimundns  (vL  22.  s.  24),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ;  of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  laiger  stream,  which  he  calls 
CgdarOf  h  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  flrgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Loud. 
4to.  1821 ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  vol  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (K6Ktos  rcirynruc6s, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  §  4,  viL  1.  §  16),  the  great  gulf  mto 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  Bengal  Accoiding  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across ;  whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-tUrd,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  than  twioe  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  Bengal  The  Ud  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parchus,  Polybius,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  fnct.  [V.J 

GANGRA  (Tdryypa:  EUngarek^  Kangrehj  or 
Ckasigeri),  a  town  oif  Paphlagouia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgasys,  and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a  princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  loiow  that  Morzus  or  Morzeus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotams,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagouia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564 :  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  "  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (eqt.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tdyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a  goatherd  who  had  found 
<me  of  his  goats  straying  Uiere;  but  this  is  probably 
A  mere  philological  speculation,  gangra  signifying 
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"  a  goat  **  hi  the  PapMagonian  language.  In  tbe 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gai^ra  is  often  mentiooed  as 
the  metropolitaa  see  of  Paphfaigonia.  (Socrat  u.  43; 
Soxom.  iiL  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orchards  of  this 
town  were  celebrated  for  the  excdlenoe  of  their 
apples.     (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  &1 

GANNARIA  PR.     [Libya.] 

GANODUllUM  (ToMSiwpop),  one  of  the  tw« 
Helvetian  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ^  9.  s.  20). 
The  termination  dur  aeems  to  show  that  it  was  oa 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy's  flgures,  to  fix  its  positioo:  and  that 
evidence  it  worth  iaothing.  Some  reasons  have  been 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  tbe 
Rhine,  on  to  the  lake  of  Coneiamz,  not  hx  from 
Stem.  (Waldkeoaer,  Giographe  dee  Gamlee^  toL  L 
p.  817.)  .  [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (rdEMt  or  Toivs),  ai^Mvently  a  monntaia 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Propontia. 
(XenojA.  Anab,  vii.  5.  §  8;  Harpocrat.  and  Snid. 
«.  V. ;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  ScyUx,  p.  28.)  Aeschines  (adv. 
Cteeipk.  p.  65)  speaks  of  Gauus  along  witli  other 
places  as  scarcely  known  to  the  Athenians,  and 
mentions  Game  akng  with  Ganos,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tricfin  which  the  latter  was  situated.       [L.  S.] 

GARAMA.      [GARAMA2ITES.] 

GARA:MA£I  (TapatMUH,  Ptol  112.  §  5,  vL  2. 
§  2),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Assyria,  who  lived  akng 
the  banks  of  the  Lyons  (Zab),  between  Arrha- 
pachitis  and  Apolleniatis.  [V.] 

GARAMANTES  (Tapdfiai^s),  a  great  nation  of 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  ia  ap* 
plied  to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  tbe  oases  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  aa  the  Qaetnlians 
inhabited  ito  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  twe 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sources  of  the  Bagradai 
and  the  mountain  Usaigala.  In  this  wide  sense  they 
were  considered  as  extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Gir,  as  far  as  the 
mountams  called  GARAMAxmcA  Pharakz  (^  Po- 
fofuanudi  ^apdy^)^  which  Ptdkxaj  places  in  40^ 
long,  and  10<>  N.  lat,  E.  of  M.  Thaij^,  and  N.  of  M. 
Aravoab.    (Ptol  iv.  6.  §§  12,  IS,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  people  of  Phaxania  (Fezmm\  a  region  lying  & 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  between  24^  and  Zi^  N.  1st 
and  12^  and  18^  E.  long.,  and  forming  by  &r  the 
laigest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (SoAora),  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part  It  is  snmnmded  by  hills  of  stone 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert:  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  and  WkUe  Hang  (u  e.  Mamiame), 
the  fomier  bung  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  lime- 
stone (the  former  is  the  Mons  Atbb  of  the  an- 
cients); and  that  on  the  W.  called  IFinHra,  perhaps 
the  ancient  UsABOAiiA.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  snrfiMe  that 
is  cultivable;  the  region  being  intersected  by  ridgts 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  in  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a  stratom  cf 
sand,  on  chalk  or  day,  needing  constant  inigatxn 
to  suf^y  which  there  are  no  water-eonraes,  and 
veiy  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  has  to  be 
obtamed  from  wdb,  at  the  depth  of  abont  100  fetfu 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  serriDg 
as  a  manure  for  ^e  date-palms,  which  are  the  chi^ 
vegetable  products  of  the  oountiy:  a  little  grain  ii 
al^  grown  at  the  present  dajr ' 
jigitized  by* 
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The  ooimtiy  of  the  Qarunantet  was  known  to 
Herodotiif,  who  mentioos  the  people  twice:  first,  m 
dwelling  &  of  the  Nasainones,  and  £.  of  the  Macae, 
in  the  **  Country  of  Wild  Beaets,"  that  ia,  the  second 
of  the  thjnee  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(it.  174).  In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  lie  sajs 
that  the  Garamantes  are  a  very  great  nation,  inha- 
biting one  of  those  oases  formed  by  salt-hills,  which 
be  places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  jooneys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.  (Comp.  Atabaiitic8;  At- 
UIMTB8;  AuoiLA.)  This  one  lies  between  Angihb 
and  the  Aterantes;  bat  here  arises  a  difficulty,  inas- 
much as  the  regiUar  allowance  for  the  caravans 
from  Aujelak  to  Zuila  on  the  £.  border  of  Feann 
is  ^0  days,  and  it  took  Homemaan  16  days'  very 
npid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  snp- 
poaitkm  that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  ZoZo,  which  is  just  half-way  between  Aufelah 
and  ZuUa,  Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  the 
Lotq>hagi  (L  e.  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  Tri' 
voU  to  /csttm,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blished route  in  all  ages.  He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
aaltivated  for  oom  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  used  for  manuring  the  sandy  soiL 
His  story  of  the  oxen  with  singularly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  bfckwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Meh^  L  S;  Plin.  viiL  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
aurd  as  it  may  seem;  for,  although  modem  trovelters 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  iaquirer's  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gan,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  Kke  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingisnuity  in  living  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.  (Heeren, 
A/rkem  Nationi^  voL  i.  p.  232 1  for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walking  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Myndensis,  <y.  ^^  v.  p.  221,  e.;  Aelian. 
iV:  ^ .  xvi.  33 ;  Aristot  de  Part  AmmaL  ii.  1 7.)  In 
another,  and  a  very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony.  He 
tells  OS  of  a  degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (robs  T^<ryXe5^ras  AlBlowas)  among  or  near 
the  Garamantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  runners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
linnted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  other  language,  but  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  bats.  (Comp.  MeU,  i.  8; 
riin.  v.  5,  8.)  The  Jiock  JtMoos,  so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (TrogkKiyUe),  in  the  TUftsii 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
of  Feaan;  though,  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 
7W)oo»  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
vlio  have  fled  from  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the  former  hannts  of  their  negro  fame*  (Lyon, 
yarraHVf  ^  pp.  250,  foil.)  To  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  people  of  A^ddk  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  these  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.    (Homemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
incoDsisteney  ;  for  the  Garsmantes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c  174)  in  terms  which  would 
fiur  better  spply  to  these  Aethiopian  Troglodytes, 
Aii  avoiding  men  and  all  society,  possessing  no  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defirod  themsdves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (I  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a  people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes;  and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus :  but,  besides  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  is 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statemeDts  are  repealed  by  later  geographer^ 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Stepb. 
B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ud  Dum,  Per,  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  often  found 
in  a  writer  who  picks  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Kasamones  and  Cyrenacans, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Femam  and  ^QTpt;  and  we  may  fairly  suppobc 
that  the  one  ohMs  of  informants  repeated  only  wiiat 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
larked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  comers  of  the  coantry. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the.  two,  rather  in  the  Boman  compilers;  for  thehr 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodo.us. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, we  have  no  further  information  worth  meu- 
tion.  When  the  Bomans  had  become  the  masters  of 
K.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  rapre»s  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Comehus  Bslbus 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investineat 
with  triumphal  insignia,  b.  c.  19,  tlioagh,of  course, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Fk>r.  iv.  12 ;  Tac 
Afm.  iii.  74,  iv.  26,  BisL  iv.  50.)  The  results  ob- 
tained from  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  ad<lition8l 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvil  pp.  835, 838), 
MeU  (i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  7),  and  Plmy  (v.  6,  8).  Strabo 
phuM  them  15  days'  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (JSiwah),  and  10  days'  journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a  statement  which  Herodotus 
makes  concerning  the  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  inuiges  and  names  graced  his 
triumph:  he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  Ho  mentions  Phazania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  §  80)  gives  a  list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garama  (TapdttJi:  Germa,  with  considerable  rains). 
This  city  has  13^  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
14  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a  year,  15^  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice.   (PtoL  viii.  16.  §  7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  old  race  called  Amazei^h  [Gaetu- 
uaJ,  a  name  perhaps  pre^served  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mourwuk.  The  inland  trade  between 
Egjrpt,  Cyrenaica,  the  Tripolis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  otber, 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
Travels  of  Homemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  Bichardson,  Bartli,  Overweg,  &c.;  Bcn- 
nell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
A/ricoH  Action^  t.L  i.  pp.  22j7t»;i^j^.^] 
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QA'RAPm  HONTES  (rk  Tdpa^  ofni),  a 
tain  cfaam  of  Manretania  Oaesariensia,  ibnmng  a 
part  of  the  range  which  separates  the  Talleya  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  Saras.  (Ptol  iv.  2.  §  14.)     [P.  S.] 

GARBATA  MONS  (Tdpeara  i  rh  ra^aror 
ipos,  Ptol.  vr.  7.  §§  36,  31),  was  the  southeni 
portion  of  the  lidgp  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
aoatherly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
{Cape  FeUx  or  Djebel  Feel),  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  firontier  of  Egjpt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  1 1th 
degree  of  lat.  N.,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  the  modem  Abyssinia^  is 
a  region  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mons  Garbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Axnme,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  Uie  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphyry.  rW.B.D.] 

GATIEA,  GAREATES.    [Tkoea.] 

GABESCUS  (Tap^iffKos  aL  Taplfficos,  Ptol.  iii. 
18.  §  35;  Gerasd,  Plin.  iy.  10),  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  ralley 
of  the  rirer  Zygactes — Nevrdeopo.      [E.  B.  J.] 

GARGA'KUS  (r^  Tdfywov^  Strab.),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
MorUe  Qorgano,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland 
cf  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  Otranto  to  Anamtu 
It  is  formed  by  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
6120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  nut  less  than 
95  miles  from  W.  to  £.  Though  consisting  of  the 
lame  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  broad  strip  of  level  country,  a  portion  of  the 
great  plidn  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  to  those  of  the 
Frento.  (Swinburne's  TraveU^  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 153; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  (U  Napoli)  Its  configu- 
ration is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Stxabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sipontum  towards  the  £.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a  distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
ViestL  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalroatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  ('*  Querceta  Gargani,**  Hor.  Camu  it  9. 7 ;  **  Gar- 
ganum  nemus,**  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 203 ;  SiL  ItaL  iv.  663), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  (TVoveiif,  vol.  L 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Dig,  Geogr,  del  Regno  di  iVo- 
poU,  pt.  ii.  vol.  iiL  pp.  92 — 98).  Strabo  mentions 
In  this  neighbourhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganus)  a  hill  called  Drium,  about 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (^p^),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faunus  in  Latium;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  Tlie  same 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  fmn 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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(Strab.  vL  p.  284;  Lyoophr.  Alex,  1047 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute;  but  as  we  find  a  similar  mention  of  a  atnam 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appeaimnce  of  St  Michael  that  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of  Momte  S. 
AngelOf — on  a  lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  offiiboou 
of  tiie  Garganus,  about  6  miles  firom  Mamfredonia^ 
— it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  Drium  of  Stiabo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  nnge  of 
Mt  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Monte  S.  Am- 
gelo,  from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot;  and  the  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  extension  among  the  Greeks,  as  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  for  *Apio¥  in  Scylax  we  should 
read  Apfor,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  there 
speaking'being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Gaiganna. 
(ScyL  §  14;  Gionov.  ad  loc.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganus,  about 
4  miles  E.  of  Monte  SL  Angdo,  a  straggling  village 
still  called  ifcManoto,  with  a  tower  and  small  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Matinvs  of  Horace, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  commentator 
as  **  mons  et  promontorium  in  Apulia."  The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  southern 
ofl^oot  of  the  Garganus ;  but  in  one  passage  Horace 
would  seem  to  ap[dy  the  name  of  **  Matina  cacu- 
mina"  to  the  loftiest  sununite  of  the  lange.  AH 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  heibs,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  alhildoa 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  '^  apis  Matina."  (Hor.  Carwu 
L  28. 3,  iv.  2. 27,  Epod,  1 6. 28.)  Lucan  also  speak* 
of  the  **  calidi  buxeU  Matmi "  as  adjoining  and  over- 
looking the  pluns  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  town  oif  this  name,  as 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasto  of  Horace;  and 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  suggested  by 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  in  Pliny 
Matmatet  for  **  Merinates  ex  Gargano.*  Holstenins 
and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  an  ancient  town 
called  Merikum  stood  near  the  NE.  point  of  the 
promontory,. about  5  miles  from  the  modem  ViesH. 
It  continued  to  be  a  bishop's  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  ate  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
deut  church  called  £ta.Afor»adti/ermo.  (Holsteo. 
NoL  in  Cktver,  p.  278;  Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  tea  on 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afibrd  several  coves  or  smaU 
harbours  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  vessels. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  GrecOj  about 
8  miles  S.  of  Ftettt,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
AoASUS  PoRTUs  of  Pliny,  which  he  appean  to  place 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Qabxab  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promootoiy 
and  the  Lacus  Pantanus  {Logo  di  Leeind):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  it  aecms 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  oitrance  of  the 
lake  now  called  Logo  di  Varano.        [E.  H.  B.] 

GARGATHIA  PONS.    [Plataba.] 

GAltGARA  (Tdpyapa  or  rdfyapop),  ooe  of  the 
heighto  of  Mount  Ida  in  Tross  (Horn,  /t  viiL  48, 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  thb  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo(xiiL  p.  683;  oompi  Plia.  v.  82; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.).  Ito  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  Kauiag.  (Walpole^i  Mmtoire 
relating  to  Twkeg,  p.  120.)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a  branch  of  it  forming  a  cape  on  the  tMrth 
of  the  bay  of  Adramyttiumi  betweta  Aatandms  and 
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Asstis.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  bj  Leleges,  bat  afterwards  to  have  receiTed 
Ae(dian  coloDists  firam  Assos,  and  others  from  Mileta- 
p<^  (Stna>.le.pp.606,610;Mela,ul8;Ptol.T.2. 
§  5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  IdpToror,  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  Siyopo,  as  in 
Hierodes.  The  territory  ronnd  Gaxgara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Gwrg,  I  103;  Senec. 
PAoeii.iT.608.)  The  modem  village  of /n^  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.         [L.  S.] 

GASGA'BIUS  LOCUS,  a  phu»  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  known  only  from  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D'Anville  {Notioe,  ^.)  received  an 
eacact  copy  of  it  from  Barth^lemy.  This  inscription 
records  the  "  Pagani  pagi  Lucreti  qui  sunt  finibus 
AreUtensinm  loco  Gargario."  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Gargmeiy  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  St.  PiUm;  ^  and  the  pUin  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  &r  as  Anbagne^  in  the 
direction  of  MarteiUej  is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Lucretus  of  the  inscription'* 
(D*AnTille).  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.    [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GARI  (rdpi,  Isid.  Char.  <^.  Ends,  vol  iL  p.  9), 
a  small  place  in  Ariana,  most  Ukdy  represented  now 
by  Ghoref  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ohinmef  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrah,  Mannert  (t.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Gtiithk  to  the  NE.  of  Bostf  on  the 
Ehoendy  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risache  or  Chatrische  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5>    [V.] 

G  ARIKAEl  (rapimubi  and  Ta^waun),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vL  16.  §  5)  as  a  population  of  the 
country  of  the  Seret,    [Serbs.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARITES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  G, 
ilL  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  o  56. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
and  Ausd,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusatbs, 
Ausoi.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  (j^«,  a  branch  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar's  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  Bell  Gall,)  has 
taken  Uie  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'BIUS  (rdptos\  a  pUce  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(Marcian  HeracL  Peripl.  p.  72;  Anonym.  PeripL 
PonLEux.)  [L.S.] 

GARIZIM.     [Gerizim.] 

GAKOCELI  or  GRAIOCELI,  an  Alpme  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
most  western  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  countxy  of  the  Vooontii.  (B.  G,  I  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au< 
thority  for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B,  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoceli  were  near  them. 
D'Anville,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  posidon 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a  name.  The  resembkmce  be- 
tween the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pro- 
ffeku  and  of  Ckuon^  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  has  a  conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Mawienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
enne,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Cents j  the  Vol  di  Ktat, 
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which  contains  a  place  called  U$aegUo  and  a  canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  (^GSog.,  fc,  det  GandeB^ 
voL  L  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

GARRHUENUS,  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptdemy,  ^the  Yat^  (or  Far-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  pbce.  [R.G.L.] 

GARRIANMONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a  station  under  the  Comes  lAUcrit  Sax- 
omci  for  the  EquUes  StaNeiitmUs^Burgh  CasUe  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  found.   [R.  G.  L.] 

GARSAURA  (Tapadavpa^y  a  small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia  from  which  the  prsefectura  Garsamria  or 
Garsamritis  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  668; 
oomp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhaps  Tapvaoliponf 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  rapaaSSpvw;  Plin.  vi  8; 
PtoL  V.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.    [Gabsaura.] 

GARUMNA  (A  TapowaSf  rap&v»:  Garcnne), 
TibuUus  (L  7,11)  calls  this  river  "Magnus  Ga- 
rumna: "  but  Ausonius  (^MomUo^  v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae ...  Garumnae).  The  forms 
Garumna,  Garonna,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a  letter  of  Symmachus  to  Ansaoius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde, 

The  Garonney  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
riven  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atkntio,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a  north  and  NNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  (Toujoum),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Burdigala  {Bordeanx). 
Below  Bordeantx  it  forms  a  hurge  aestuary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a  sea-lake  (Aiftyo^iUmrcra). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garcmne  as  fiur  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (Tarn)  below  Toidomae 
is  much  impeded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a  fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux, This  river  has  several  large  branches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arriige,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (Duranius),  which  flows 
into  the  aestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  GerSy  the 
Bt^tOy  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garwrne 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  laag.  In  fitct,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  dutinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde,  The  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loirey 
but  laiger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  C^venneSy  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergney 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna  the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G,  I  I). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  Mela  (iii.  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenen,  and  the 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia:  it  is 
incrnsed  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Bituriges  losd  [Bi- 
turiobs],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  (ai  iKSohxS)  as  forming  the 
aestuary:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garonne 
and  the  Dot^ogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  shallow  for  a  great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 

is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  ititnroceeds;  at  last  it 
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ig  like  m  great  sea  duumel,  carrieB  large  ships,  and 
toeaes  naTigatore  about  in  a  forions  manner^  parti- 
oalarlj  when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  waj.  Mela  may  probaUy  have  heard  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  tide  enters  the  Oinmde. 
Mela  says  tiiat  there  is  an  island,  Antros,  in  the 
aestuary  of  the  Garonne;  hut  there  is  no  island  now. 

[G.  L.] 
GABUMNI,  an  Aquitanian  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [Gautes.]  It  may  be  inferred  firam  the 
name  Uiat  they  were  on  the  Ganmma.  A.  de 
Valds  supposes  that  they  oocnpied  a  tract  now 
called  RivUre  akog  the  Gonmne^  to  the  north  of 
the  Gonvenae,  or  of  the  diooeee  of  8l  Bertramd  de 
Comminffe,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  diooeee  of 
Bieux.  This  conjectore  is  accepted  by  D'Anville 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  tme.  Bat  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  tme.  [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (rmroyScZr),  an  Arsb  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodoms  Sicnlna  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Caasandreis  of 
Agatharchides.  Diodoms  pUoes  them,  with  the  Ali- 
baei,  next  to  the  Debae,  on  the  south,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
cdpitae, —  lus  name  for  the  Debae, — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vL  7.  §  6). 
Diodoms  and  Agatharchides  agree  in  remarking  oo 
the  difierenoe  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Anbia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  **  This  ooontry,"  says 
Diodoms,  **  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorsnoe  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated ;  they  colleot 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
duet,  but  in  nuggete,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
size  tiie  olive-stone;  the  largest  ate  little  inferior  to 
the  wabiut  The  native^  wear  them  round  their 
wriste  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a  scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merdiante  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter." 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  MomU  Qomn^  the  oountry 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  "  Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Most  otherfruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  feUen,  and  water  been  froeen,  as  fiur  as 
&dft.'*  {TrtweU  in  Arabia^  vol  ii  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)         [G.  W.] 

GASaRUS,  GAZC/BUS  (rii<r«poj,  PtoL  iiL  13. 

31 ;  r<(<wpo't  Stepb.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Edoni 

Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Graero  of  the  Peutinger  TaUe.  Gasorus,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragilus  and  Euporia, 
toKvards  the  KW.  end  of  Mons  Pangaens.  (Leake, 
Trcm.  in  North.  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  J  B.] 

GATH  (T4e,  rirra:  Eth.  rf«(ubf ),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Joik,  zi.  22; 

1  Sam,  V.  8,  vi  17X  t^o  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  lus  gigantic  fiunUy.    (1  Sam.  xviL  4; 

2  Sam.  zxL  18 — ^22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron.  zzvL  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  {AnL  v.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hezekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  firom  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (^AnL  ix.  13.  §  3.)    St.  Jerome  qpeaks  of 
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it  as  a  dty  of  the  PhilistiBes  on  the  confines  of  Ja- 
dMa,  between  Eleotheropolis  and  Gaaa,  where  a  very 
eztMisive  village  existed  in  his  day.  {ComumemL  m 
Mich.  L 10).  There  can  be  fittk  doubt  that  this 
same  is  intended  in  the  OmmoBlioon  (a.  v.  r4€}, 
though  it  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  be  five  nuks 
from  Elsuthenpolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospolis  or 
Lydda.  (Beland,  Poiaesl  #.  v.)  The  mhafaitaats  of 
BeiMsfrrM  (ElentheropoKs)  speak  of  a  village  named 
Kuryet^Gaty  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  distiint  ftona 
Beit^ebrtn,  on  the  road  to  Aehdtm.  It  may,  per- 
hi^  be  permitted  to  haaard  the  oonjeotnre  that  the 
present  BeU-Jebrim — the  classical  Betogaiha  and 
Eleotheropdis — marks  the  site  of  the  aneieat  Gath. 
[Bbthooabsib.]  [a  W.] 

GATH-HEPHEB  (T9»xp^,  TaOOd,  LXX. ; 
r«M«K  Kueb.  Onom.),  a  town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabnlon  (JoA.  xix.  13),  the  native  pkoe  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kingt,  xiv.  25).  St.  Jerome 
^aoes  it  two  miles  nom  Seppboris,  en  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  small  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  {Proem,  in  JonamS) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Ba^jamin  of  TndeU,  in  tlie 
mountains  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twdith  century 
{TraveU,  vol  L  p.  80,ed.^«Aar);  and  in  the  village 
of  El-Methhad,  situated  two  miles  east  of  the  ruins 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  day  the  tomb 
of  Uie  pn^khet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  JUm,  voL  iiL 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.  W.] 

GATH-RIMMON  (rf6^/ifuff^),  a  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Joeh.  xix.  45),  as^ned  to  the  Levitas 
(xxL  24;  1  Chron,  vL  69),  is  described  hy  Ense- 
bius  and  St  Jerome  as  sitiwted  12  miles  from  Dios- 
polis, towards  Eleutheropolis  (OnomaeL  t.v.);  b«t 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Bobinson  oonjectoies, 
identical  with  tlutt  which  they  ph^e  5  miles  ficooi 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Diospdis,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robmson,  Sib,  Bee.  voL  iL  pi  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Githha,  which  the  Onomarticon  supposes  to  be  the 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  oorenant  was  carried 
firam  Azotus,  and  iriiich  is  placed  (t.  v.  TeSed)  be- 
tween Antipatiis  and  Jamnia.  (Beland,  PalaetL 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.] 

GATHEAE  (TttBeni:  Eth,  TdMrns),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  upon  the 
river  Gatheatas  (TaB^4ras%  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Cannon  (Kn^ 
yimf),  rising  in  the  territoiy  of  Aegys,  flowed  into 
theAJpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modem 
authorities  aft  Kgrddhee.  (Pans.  viii.  34.  §§  5,  6; 
Stoph.  B.  s.  9, ;  Boblaye,  Becherehee,  fc  p.  169; 
Leake,  Pehpomeeiaoaj  p.  234;  Curtias,  Petopon- 
neeotj  vol  L  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.    [Gathbas.] 

GAUGAME'I-A  (A  roi/yo^o,  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  a.  0.),  a  small  viUi^  of  Assyria,  about  13 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lycns,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumodus.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Dareius  snd 
Alexander  the  Great,  iriiich  is  sometimes  caDed  that 
of  ArbeU,  though  tins  place  was  at  some  distance 
firom  the  real  battie-fiekL  [Asbkla.]  Stosbo 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamda  means  "Game's 
house,**  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  Dsreius 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
one  of  his  camels  ^rriiich  was  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xvL  p.  737).  Pliny  pUces  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26. 8. 30>  Each  of  the  two 
focins  Gangameh  and  Gaugamela  admits  of  explana- 
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tioQ  from  the  Peruan ;  the  first  might  he  derived  from 
Khdneh  (the  house-home),  the  aeoood  from  Gdh 
(Zend,  Gft),  (the  pUoe).  Arrian,  on  the  muthoritj 
of  Ptolemy  and  Anstobolus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take aboat  the  place  where  the  battle  was  really 
fooghtf  stating  that  it  was  at  Gangamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela;  he  adds  the  ooi^jectarey  that  Arbela, 
being  a  well-known  place,  while  Gangamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  httle  known,  obtiuned  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ;  he 
suggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  fiur  apart  as 
Salamis  from  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  Angina  or  Suniom  {Anab.  vi.  12).  Plotarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (Alex.  o.  31.)  Ammianns 
follows  the  same  opinion  (zxiii.  6).  Cortios, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbehi 
(iv.  c  9).  Stephann^  caUs  it  a  place  of  Persia,  pro- 
bably becaose,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia waa  su'bject  to  the  Peraan  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a  small  place  now  called 
Karmelis ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Mlebnhr's  Map  QL  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosnl  and  too  frur  from  Arbek ;  Niebnhr 
hlmself  is  inclined  to  pUce  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khauter^  which  he  calls  a  small 
tribataiyof  theCrreoferZoi.  [Abbbla.]     [V.] 

GAULANITIS  (TauKcu^nis),  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  Pakestine,  the  limits  d  which  are  not  very 
accozately  defined  by  Josephns.  He  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Ganlanitis  to  the  dominion  of  C^,  king  of 
Bashan  (^Ant.  iv.  5.  §  3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Moont  L^ 
banon  (viiL  2.  §  3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Bamoth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  r^ons  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
fiixty  large  cities,  &c  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Cklilee,  and  therefore  the  westenunost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
viz.,Gamalitica,Ganlanitis,  Batanaea,and  Trachonitis. 
(^B,  •/!.  iiL  3.  §§  1 , 5.)  These  divisionSyhowever,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a  district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Ganlanitis  {Ant,  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a  Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  GaUlaean  (lb.  §  6,  xx.  5.  §  2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 
§  1,  and  17.  §  8),  as  he  is  tikoinAcU  (v.  37).  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Beland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  GamalaSjbnt  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Ganlanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Ganlanitis, 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impoesible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
region  and  high  table-hmd  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hauran.  [Batahaba.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  fitrni  the  town  of  Gauhm,  the  Scrip- 
ture Golah.   (Beland,  Po/aetfc  p.  317.)     [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chateni, 
at  tJie  Sinus  Gapeus,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Chat  or  Katiff 
bay.    (FoTBtcr,  ArttbiOf  voL  iL  p.  216.)      [G.  W.J 
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GAULOS  (TavXos:  Etk.  TavXirns,  Gaulitauus: 
Goeo)j  an  isUnd  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  frtim  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  Mai$a.  Ganlos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5}  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appeaia  to  have  hem  inhaUted  fnm. 
a  very  eariy  period;  and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  §  1 10, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Strab.  vL  p.  277;  Plin.iii. 
8.  8. 14;  Died.  v.  12;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  foUowed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  oolodsed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Bomans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
so  may  be  inferred  finom  the  droumstance  that  there 
exist  cdns  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  rAYATTXlN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Bomans,  which  doubt- 
less took  pUu»  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Boman  government  Gaulos 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  mnnidpal  rights, 
as  we  leam  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Ghxver.  SicU.  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  togethe** 
with  Mdita,  by  Proooiuus  (^.  V.  i.  14),  who  tdls  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisarins  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Gcao  is  at  present  a  dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  diffii,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodonis  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  "  adorned  with  advantageous 
ports"  (ktfi4&iy  tvKoipou  K€Koanrifi4yTif  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  dbtinguijihes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta,  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Boman  date,  Cfozo  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  {Torre  dei  Giganti) ;  it  is  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Gyclopian  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buil^gs,  constracted  in 
the  same  mde  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  chambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nwraghe,  in  Sardinia.  (Hoare, 
CUm,  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pw  293:  BuUetL  d.  Inst  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  aathofs,  which  identiBed  Gaalos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Caljpeo,  b  diacntsed  under  the 
article  Ootoia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAURA  MON&  Part  of  the  Jerasalem  Itin. 
contains  a  route  from  GiTitas  Valentia  ( Vcienee), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincum  (^Oap),  After 
leaving  Mansio  Lncns  ilMc\  9  Roman  miles  bring 
us  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  iriiich  is  periiape  Vatiffelai; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  "  inde  ascenditur  Gania  Mens." 
The  next  station,  8  Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Gambonum.  [Gambohum.]  I^AnTiUe 
found,  in  a  manuscript  noap  of  the  Jkmpkimi^  a  hill 
called  Col  de  Cabre,  which,  as  be  supfwses,  pre- 
serves the  name  Ganim.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serre,  oo  a  bimnch  of  the  Darsnoe,  to  Rimusa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  ylace  named  Le  Oa. 
Pmbablj  IKAnville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAUREXEON.     [Ahdbo*.] 

GAUTIION.     [AnDBoe,] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  now 
called  Afoftte  BarbarOf  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3  miles  NE.  of  Oumae. 
It  is  in  &ct  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a  range  of  volcanic  hills  which  extend  from  the  pro> 
montory  of  Misennm  to  Keapolis  [Oaxpakia,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano,  presenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  VolcanoeSy  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  oi  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falemian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8 ;  Flor.  1 16.  §  5 ;  Athen. 
i.  p.  26;  Stat  Sih.  iv.  3.  64 ;  Sil.  ItaL  xii  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaums,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinus,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lncan  (ii.  667) 
and  bj  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (^Carm,  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  Silius  Italicus  (2.  c),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli.  AureUus 
Sjmmachus  also,  in  a  poetic  description  of  Bauli 
(AfUhoL  Lot  268, ed.  Meyer), distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt  Gaums  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Puteoli  and  the  level  j  bay  of  Baiae; 
butthere  is  a  confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt  Gaums  and  AUssicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
hills  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mens  Gaums 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  B.  c.  340.  (Liv, 
vii  32,  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  ^  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  praeroffativa^  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world"  (voL  iiL  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated ;  we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Gaurus.  At  a  later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the- 
agrarian  law  of  RuUns  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (delig.  Agr.  ii.  14).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (PoiJCoico  H  roCcOcij, 
PtoL  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  seated  m  the  district  of 
the  Paropanusadae.    It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agasaca,  one  of  the  three  dties  of  this  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ammianns  (xxiiL  6).  It  b  ooojectnred 
by  Forbiger  that  it  nmy  be  the  same  as  the  modem 
GhamL  The  name  is  probably  connected  with 
Gasa,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  treasure- 
house.  [V.] 

QAZA(Td(ai  £(&.  raC<>^f),  a  vwy  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  firet  mentiooed 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanites  (^rdc  x. 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avims,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorima.  (DeuL  iu 
83.)  It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Joak. 
XT.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  PhilistiDea 
(1  Satn.  vi  17X  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
{judgeg,  xvL  21).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
ij  Hezekiah.  (Ant  ix.  13.  §  3.)  It  b  celebrated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.  Arrian,  in  bis  Ejd- 
pedition  o/AleaMmd«r{n.  27),  describes  it  as  a  large 
city,  distant  20  stadia  firom  the  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  walL  It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunuch  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses),  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  332),  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  massive 
walls.  Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engioea 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.  They  were 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a  sfinted  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  king 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
during  the  skirmish.  During  his  slow  recovery  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  for, 
and  the  nKmnd  was  proceeded  with  until  it  reached 
the  height  of  250  fiset,  and  the  width  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  besiegers  were  thrice  repulsed  from  the 
wall;  and  when  a  breach  had  been  efiected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  dty  carried  by  escalade,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  resolutkn, 
until  they  were  all  killed.  The  women  and  children 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  siege  had  apparently 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  imd  the  conqueror 
introduced  a  new  populatioa  into  the  pbce  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a  fortress. 
^Arrian,  ii  27,  followed  by  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)  If  this  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Stnbo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  759).  Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  makes 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  assertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.  Only  twenty  years  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  5000  skin  and  8000  prisoners.  **  Gaza,  where 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gates  to 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursumg  enemy."  (Thirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  brtween  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.c.  217),  it  was  used  as  a 
dep6t  of  military  stores  by  the  Egyptian  king 
(Pdyb.  V.  68) ;  and  when  the  tide  of  fbitnne  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masters,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c.  198).  And  it  is  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Polybius, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  courage 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coeloflyria,  yet  they  fiu-  sur- 
passed them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invincible 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  farmer  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  resistipg  J4|e  Peraan  invadem 
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and  then  m  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
aians  against  Alexander  (xvi  40).  It  was  evidently 
a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
for  it  stood  a  siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Mcuxab.  xL 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  5.  §  5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance,  he  cast  oat 
its  idoktroos  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
**  made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a  dwelling-phu»  for  himself"  (xiiL  43—48). 
Only  a  little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeos  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
bis  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  oonqaeror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  13. 
§  3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by.  the  conmiand  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  (B.  J,  I  20.  §  3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archelaus,  as 
being  a  Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  §  3).  These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo's  statement 
above  cited ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  transference  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historiod  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  city  7  stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (L  c)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  but  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a  town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  dty  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  that  while  the  modem  city 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city. 
A  succession  of  coins,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  <^  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  hem  variously  expliuned,  but  by 
no  one  satisfactorily :  all  that  is  intelligible  clearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a  pagan  dty,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited.  The  dty  it- 
self is  represented  by  a  woman's  head;  and  the  Greek 
ddties,  Zens,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  ^  for  the  most  oonmion  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  dries  of  Syria,  prove  the  dty  to  have 
been,  as  Josephus  asserts  (^AnL  xviL  13.  §  4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a  cokmy,  which  may  account 
for  ite  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Sozomen,  ff.  E,  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  hbtory  of  the  dty.  The  earliest  (pro- 
bably A.  V.  o.  693)  proves  the  dty  to  have  been 
ttuionomut;  and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (jBovAiQ  of  500,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC  lEP.  ACT.  further  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  sacred  dty  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  £IA  serves  to  connect  this  dty  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  the  name  BIEINfi,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  island; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
BIAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  famished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  as  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mama, 
and  thence  called  Mamion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iil 
pp.  448—454.)  Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a  foir  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  foot,  the  foir  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  {Chran.  Paschale 
m  ami).  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Moslem  amuUs.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
coundls.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,,  vol  iil  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a  frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Quatrem^  (Xe»  Sultans 
Mamlouks  de  Mackriti,  tom.  L  liv.  2.  pp.  228—239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 
^Atzah,  signifying  **  the  strong,"  "  is  situated  on  a  low 
round  hiU  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nudeus  of  the  dty,  al- 
though only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  modem  dty  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  bdow ;  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  for  out  on  the  eastem  and  northem  sides. 
The  andent  dty  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  present  town  has  no  gates ;  yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  arouOd 
the  hilL"  (Eobmson,  Bib,  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 375.) 
"  It  contiuns,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  a  short 
league  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficulty  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance."  (Alderson,  Notes  on  Acre, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  "  Majuma  Gazae ;" 
the  Arabic  word  *'  Miguma,"  signifying  portus  or 
navalef  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jamnia^ 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ  vol. 
iiL  pb  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabc, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  dty  (2.  c).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  H,£,  il  5,  p.  450,  ed.  Vaies,)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  leam  fh>m  the  last-mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde* 
pendent  dvitas,  and  called  it  Constantia,  exempt- 
ing it  from  ita  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  L  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  munidpal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  stall  continued 
distinct,  with  a  bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  m  bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifUi  oentmy  to  unite  the  two  churches,  the 
proviodal  synod  oonfirmed  it  in  its  fonner  indepm- 
denoeof  that  see.  (Sozomen,^.^.v.d,p.597).  Several 
of  its  bishops  are  mentiooed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.    (Le  Qoien,  Orimt  Ckritt  Ic.)     [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  (r<(Ca,  Aiiian,  Anab.  iv.  2),  a  city  or 
strongly  fortified  jSace  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  .S£&tM.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (^HUL  of 
OfMoe,  vol.  vi.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjectoie  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Gkaz  near  Urtappeh, 
in  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Haukil  (p.  270)  describes  Ohag  as  the  sommer  resi- 
dence of  the  mlers  of  this  district.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  tiiat  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  ArianOf  p.  165, 
&C.;  Mem.  of  Emp.  Biiery  Introd.  p.  xiL) 

2.  In  Media.    [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZAGA  (FiiCwca,  SCzab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  PaUu» 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  In  a  plain  in  Atropatene. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  df  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Groekord  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  propoeed  the  reading  TiCaxa  for  TdCa  irol, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  witii 
Gaza,  and  is,  periiaps,  a  modification  of  it  It  is 
probably  connected  wiUi  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a  place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  PtoL  rl  18  ;  Am- 
mian.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  257,  270  ;  Gedren.  p.  412 ;  Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12 ;  Hitt,  Mite  xviiL  16;  Theoph. 
Simocatt.  Hist  Maur,  v.  8,  10;  and  Gadzaoa). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  place  he  caUs  Gazae,  at  a  distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  Artaxata;  this  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Bawlinsnn  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it.  TEcba- 
TANA.J  [V.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (ra5iX<6ir).  a  town  in 
the  north-west  of  Pontus,  in  a  fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Halys  and  Amisus.  (Stnb.  xiL  547 ;  Plin. 
vi.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  the  common 
reading  is  FaXaovhis,  and  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
raCfi\«rr6s.  [L,  S.] 

GAZIU'RA  (Ta(iovpa:  Aturmaf),  a  town  in 
Pontus,  <Hi  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  turns  ncrthwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  in  Stxabo's  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a  pku»  where  Mithridates 
took  up  lus  podtioa  against  the  Boman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZOHUM,  the  same  as  Zagorvm^  Zagorm,  or 
Zagora  (lAywpa,  Zdytapop^  ZcfVwpoT),  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Enxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  flalys.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  Eta,  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  Heracl.  p.  73;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  5,  where  it  b 
called  Ziiycipo.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUS.    [Gasorus.] 

GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  (r««oXip^,  TalSaX'nrfi), 
a  people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  to  whieh  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea.  {Antiq,  iv.  8.  §  1.)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
properly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  (flno- 
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matL  $.  9.  2i|«ip),  the  habitation  of  Esan  and  hb 
descendants.  (^Genet,  xxxvi.  8,  31.)  The  name 
describes  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
situated  around  Petra.  (Ouomast.  $.  v.  ISov/uuo.) 
[Iddmaka.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  IVarduli.] 
GEDEBAH,  GEDEBOTH  (riSijpo,  FaSijpcM: 
Eth,  TaBapaBfyx).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  various  forms. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  but 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckmed  as  one  of  the  cities  pre- 
sided over  by  a  king  or  sheikh  of  the  Canaamtish 
tribes  (Josh,  xiL  IS)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gederah 
or  Gederothaim  is  reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xv.  36); 
in  confiannity  with  which  notice  it  is  said  in  2  Ckrom. 
xxviiL  18:  ''The  Philistines  also  had  mvaded  the 
cities  of  the  bw  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  had  taken  Beth-shemesh  and  Ajalon,  and  Gede- 
roth,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Tim- 
nah  with  the  villages  thereof,"  &c  [G.  W.] 

GEDOB  (PcSt^),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  si- 
tuated in  the  hill  country.  (Josh.  xv.  58;  1  Ckrou. 
iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a  village  nan^d  K«8bvr, 
10  miles  dbtant  finom  Diospolb  (Lydda),  oo  the 
road  to  Eleutheropolb  (Onomast.  s.  v.),  which  may 
possibly  be  identioU  with  **  a  place  with  ruins  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  mo«mt«n  ridge  . .  called  Jed&r, 
which  b  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah."  (Biblical  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRCSIA  (TtiptMrla,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721, 722, 
Ptol vi.21.  §  1, &c;  Kcdp«Mr(a,  Diod. xviL  105 :  Eth. 
Pc^fN^o-oi,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  723,724;  FcSpcMrof,  Dioiiys. 
V.  1086  ;  rabp^totf  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ;  radjpeM'^ 
Arrian,  vi.  23 ;  Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi  20.  s.  23  ;  Gedmsi, 
Plin.  vi.  23, 24 ;  Gedrosii,  Guit.  ix.  10),  an  extensive 
district  of  Asb,  which  b  washed  on  the  S,  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  K.  by  the 
Montes  Baetii  (now  Washdti  MofmUdns)^  Dcangiana, 
and  Carmanb  Deeerta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gannania. 
It  comprehended  probably  neariy  the  same  district 
which  b  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mekrdn.  Littk 
was  known  of  thb  province  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
exbtence  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Alexander's 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Craterua  marched 
across  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
under  Nearchua  ooasted  along  its  shore.  Arrian  has 
given  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Ke- 
archus ;  and  there  b  a  later  and  fuller  account,  as 
fiu:  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptdemy  and  Mardan, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  fbundatka 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  part 
of  Asb  and  that  city.  Strabo  difiers  from  Ptolemy, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosb  and  ih»  seansaast 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Arbii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabb,  and  the  Oreitae,  between 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  b  thai 
Gedrosb  did  include  the  whole  district  between  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Sebtan  and  the  kingdom  of 
KdbuL  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in  hb  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Bel»ddst6a^  and 
makes  Mekrdn  its  sea-board.  The  Beluchis,  fran 
their  language,'  must  be  comparatively  modem 
colonists  bom  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosb  was  hilly,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Montes  (now  Waikdti). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  connected 
with  the  river  Arabb,  and  called  tlie  Arbiti  Mooter 
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—  these  are  probablj  the  Bala  or  Brakul  Moun- 
taku;  and  to  the  W.  an  extensiTe  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  province  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Caramania,  the  Penici  Montes  (now  Btuh- 
htrd  or  Bwkmd  MomUains).  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  moontain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
almost  dry  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  beM  known 
appears  to  be  the  Arabia  (now  Pitraii)  ( Arrian,  Ind. 
cc  22,23)  [ArabisJ,  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  mUes  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a  navi- 
gable river  (vi  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  modem  Dvstee  or  Bhugumr  (Bumes'  Hap), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  flu- 
men  (Plin.  vL  23, 26),  probably  the  modem  EkuiuL 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  namcK 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitfti),  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Starabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  difierent  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap, 
Arrianf  vi.  c  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  Qiijipa)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a  great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
firom  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a  plant  armed  with  thorns  so 
sharp  that  hares  running  through  them  are  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  constracted  theur  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vL 
o.  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Icthyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  that  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arnan,  vL  24.) 
Arrian  has  described  with  much  minuteness  the  di^ 
ficulties  under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
race,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  IXrangiani 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander's  invasion-; 
bat  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a  district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr.Vincent  (^Voifagt  ofNearchm),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archas*s  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  apparenUy  under  the  government  of  a  number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  diffiBrent  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
thoee  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  E.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  fiie 
Arabis  (Arrian,  Ind.  xxiL),  with  a  harbour  in  the  last 
called  Tvpcutt&v  Xiftifv,  mentioned  also  by  Mardan 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  2).  Then  follow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  Ori,  or  Horitae,  like  the  last,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Stnb.  xv.  p.  720; 
Arrian,  Ind.  23,  Jnoft.  vL  22 ;  Curt  ix.  10.)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine^  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus 
(MitfttQ,  a  town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  QSlpata)^ — now  Urmara  {PeripL  M.  Er, 
pb  21),  to  serve  as  a  port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  D*AnvilIe  has  suggested  JTour  as  its 
representative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  altogether. 
{Vay,  of  Nearchuty  vol.  i.  p.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  tiie  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Rhambacia  (Ttt/i^aicfa),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hephaestion  to  establish  a  colony  there.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  Sour 
(v.  2.  §  13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  Earn' 
ghur.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind  c.  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  '(Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a  few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind  26;  Plin.  vL  23.  s.26). 
Still  further  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumeratal 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  more  fraitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balomum,  Dendrobosa,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canasida,  Troeea,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importance  in 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (rh  "Ofuofa^  men- 
tioned also  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mana  (vL  8.  §  7).  In  the  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a  large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metropolis,  called  Pura  (TloCpOy  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Bun-pur:  Wilson  {Arianaj  p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Pukra — a  place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  countiy. 
Major  Pottinger's  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  fiur  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  *'town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  **the  city,"  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [V.] 

GEIDUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nervii.  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G,  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEIB  or  GIR  FL.    [Libya.] 

GELA  (r4\a:  Eih.  TcX^ot,  Gelensis:  Terra- 
fiooa),  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S:  coast  of  the  island,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  leam 
from  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.  c.  690,  by  a  joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Rhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Autiphemns  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  fer  the  most  part,  from  Lmdus;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  bnUt  ob- 
tained the  name  of  lindii,  by  wlueh  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; 
Herod,  vil  153;  Schol.  ad  Pmd  OL  ii.  16 ;  Died. 
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▼iii.  25.  Exc  Vat.  p.  11 ;  GaUim.  <qt,  Schol  Pmd. 
L  c ;  )rirg.  Aen.  iiL  702;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
most  of  the  Greek  ooloniee  in  Sioilj,  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
taries  after  its  foundation.  Some  obsoore  notices  of 
its  struggles  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  viii.  46.  §  2;  »Schol.  Find.  /.  c),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  conflicting  Actions,  in 
one  of  which  Tellnes,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
oonspicoous  part  (Herod.  viL  l.'>3),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  daring  this  period.  Bat  the  fact  that  in 
B.a  582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  themselves,  at  that  periodf  were  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  The  new  colony,  indeed,  rajndly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  apd  rose  for  a  time,  under 
Phalaris,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[Aqriobntum]  :  but  GeU  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperi^,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  Pol. 
V.  12) ;  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subyertod  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic  power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  years  (B.a  505—498),  and  tnms- 
mitted  the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  hb 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a  reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (B.a  498—49 1),  raised  Gela  to  a  pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leontini,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Mbssana],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syrscusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Canuuina.  (Herod.  viL 
153, 154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.g.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment; lill,  in  B.  a  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
Jiimself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Gelon,  Biogr. 
Diet.']  Bat  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  duected 
all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  ol^ect  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Crela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(B.a  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gek  not  only  became  itself  repeopled,  but  was  able 
to  settle  a  fipesh  oolony  at  Camarina,  which  had  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.  (Diod.  xL  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.g.  466—406), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gda, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sidly.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracnsans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.o.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gyhppus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  tohb  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a  more  consi- 
dersble  force  of  600  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  five 
•hipa.  (TbacviL33)58;  Diod.  xiii.  4, 12.) 
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A  few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  previously 
done  on  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum.  After  the 
capture  of  the  hut  city  (b.c.406),  the  Geloun 
afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitants^  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  same 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  for 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  brought 
about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  no 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (Diod.  xiii.  89, 93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  o.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified; notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionyrans  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  to  their  relief.  But  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  on 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  farther  efforts, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  city  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  108 — 1 1 1, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionysius  soon  after  con- 
cluded with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  condition  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Diod.  xiii.  1 14),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  terms;  but  Gela,  though 
repeopled,  never  rose  agun  to  its  former  prosperhy. 
In  B.  a  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  theoiselves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Dionysius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  Sicily 
(Id.  xiv.  47) :  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  that  marked  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  suc- 
ceeded m  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  Utter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
B.  c.  383  (Id.  XV.  1 7).  Of  their  subsequent  fortunes 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time ;  but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  a  357  (Plat. 
IHon.  26).  and,  after  the  victoiy  of  Timolean 
(b.  g.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a  fresh 
body  of  oobnists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inha- 
bitants, with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Pint.  TimoL  35.)  This  colony  ap- 
pears,  for  a  time,  to  have  restored  Gela  to  a  toloahla 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  coo- 
siderable  resources.  But  a  severe  blow  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  &at  tyrant,  who,  in  B.C.  311,  bexi^ 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  mtroduce  a  body  of  troops  into  the  city, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  dtizena. 
(Diod.  xix.  7 1 ,  107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Ecnomns  he  took  refage  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  anna 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  But  in  B.C. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicua,  rused 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  GeU  appears  to  have,  at 
thU  time,  recovered  a  ooosiderable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  during 
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ihe  time  of  Affathocles,  and  when  its  name  next 
occurs  we  find  it  subject  to  the  rule  of  Phintiaa,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentom,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera  and  called  after  his  own  name 
[PHI^'nA8],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (Diod.  xxii.  2.  Exc  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  menticm  of  its  being 
again  devastated  soon  after  by  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  I.  Exc.  H.  p.  ^08).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  ^  Gelenses  **  certainly 
existed  as  a  separate  community  (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  finom  their  city  (  Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhabited  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Naxoe,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  §  15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  and  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  is  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  Alicata,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  SdUo^  while  Cluverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
authorities,  places  it  at  TerrcoMva^  about  18  miles 
further  E.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fiume  di  Terranova,  All  alignments  derived 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  clearly  established :  the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  Alicata  is  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a  strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  rains 
still  viflible  near  Alicata  are  in  all  probability  those 
of  Phintias,  a  city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  b  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  leam  from  a 
writer  of  the  13th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  "super  ruinis  deletae 
atque  obratae  urbis"  (Guide  Columna,  cited  by 
Faxello) :  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  kte  as  the  visit  of  D*Orville 
(1727),  but  b  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Reh.  Sic.  v.  2.  p.  232 ;  Cluver.  Sicil  pp.  199, 
200;  D'Orville,  Slcuia,  pp.  111—132;  Smyth, 
Sicily^  p.  196 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilian  p.  HI  i 
Siefert,  AhragoM  u.  $.  Qebiet.^  pp.  47, 48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranova^  on  a  ^ht  eminence, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  tiie 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
although  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  it  was  suffi- 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109, 110.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inlaind  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  Terranova^  from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piaeza,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  dty  was  taken) 
irom  a  Siculian  word,  7^Ao,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  geiu.  (Steph. 
B.  8.  v.;  Suid.  8.v.\  Etgm.  Afagn.  t.v.)  An  ab- 
surd story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
ytXAao.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a  human  head :  on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  XQSinOAIS,  a  strong  mstance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  u  broad  tract,  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  PcA^r  w^Stov  of  Diodorus  and  the 
Campi  Gkloi  of  Virgil  (Aen.  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  moet  fertile  corn- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily ;  whence  Gela 
is  termed,  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
Tvp6<popoSf  **the  wheat-bearing  "  (^Epigr.  ap.  Anon. 
Vit  Aetch.).  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
<^.  A  then.  ii.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (<kuic^).  We  leam  aiso  from  Pliny 
(xxxL  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  ApoUodorus,  a  comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Carystus.  (Suid. 
t.v.  *Avo\\69wpos;  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a  singuUur  accident  (b.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  hb  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Akschylus,  Biogr. 
Did.']  We  leam  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a  treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able ofibings.  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  15.)  The  same 
author  aUudes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  hbtorian.  (Id. 
ix.  40.  §  4.)  A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  o.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great.    (Diod.  xiiL  108.) 

It  b  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera :  ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  accoxmt ;  but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  "  Gelasium  Phi* 
kMophianb,"  seems  to  prove  that  thb  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modem  town  of  Pwisca, 
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mboat  24  miks  finom  Terrtmova)  most  have  been 
comprised  in  the  territoi/  of  Gela.      [£.  H.  B  ] 


COnf  OF  OKLA. 


QEIAE  (I^Aw,  Strab.  zL  pp.  508,  510;  TlXaij 
Pint  Pomp,  c  85;  T^Aoi,  PtoL),  a  warlike  tribe 
who  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
district  now  called  Gilan,  which  not  impossibly  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  Thej  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  oflbhoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadnsii,  who  oocapied  nearij  the  same  localities. 
[Cadusil]  Strabo  divides  the  territoij  along  the 
&  shores  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelae,  Cadnsii, 
Amardi,  Witii,  and  Anariacae  (xl.  p.  506).  If,  as 
as  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  E.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  woald  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  the  Araxes  or  Kur,  Their 
hind  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfrnitfrd.  Little 
is  known  of  their  history  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cadnsii.  Pliny  considers  the  Cadnsii  to  be  a  Greek, 
and  GehM  an  Oriental  name  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which 
wonld  iavoor  the  hypothesis  that  the  modern  Gihn 
is  connected  with  tie  ancient  Gelae.  [V.] 

GELBIS,  a  branch  of  the  Mosely  mentioned  by 
Ansonius  in  his  poem  (Mostllcty  v.  359) : — 

^  Te  rapidns  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clams  Elmbms, — 
Nobilibns  Gelbis  celebratns  piscibus." 
The  Gelb  may  be  the  KUly  which  joins  the  Motd 
on  the  left  bank,  below  Angosta  Treviromm  (TWer, 
Trivet).  [G.  L.] 

GEXDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xix.  5)  as  a 
**  castellnm  Bheno  impositnm."  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitos  several  times  (Hist.  iv.  26,  &2,  86,  &c), 
finom  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nov»- 
siom.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  from  Cologne  to  Leidem, 
between  Kovesinm  (Neuu)  and  Calo  [Calo].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  QtlUp  or  Gdbj  de- 
termine the  position  of  Gekinba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA    [Vaocakl] 

GELCNI  (rt^wvol,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amm.  Marc  zxxi.  2.  §  1 4)t  a  people  associated  with 
the  Budini  [BuDun]  by  Herodotns  (L  e.). 

Schafarik  (Slav,  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotns,  nothing  is 
known  abont  the  GelonL  The  later  writers  appear 
to  liave  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
formed  out  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  Mi|^AXi|V€f  were  common  enongh 
in  the  towns  npon  the  Eozine.  Schafiurik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Bndini  to  belong  to  the  Slavic  family, 
asserts  that  the  wooden  town  GsiiOirus,  described 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Bndini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEMELLA.    [Aoci,  Tucjci.] 

GEMINAE.    [Galuuecia.] 

GEMINAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  station  in 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lncus  (Luc)  over  the 
CottianAlps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  (Walckena 
Gtog.f  #c.  voL  iiL  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 


GENABUM. 

GEMINIACUH,  a  place  in  Nortli  Gallia,  cm  a 
nmte  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Castellnm  QCius^ 
to  Colonia  (Cologne),  The  Table  has  a  roate  frwn 
Teruanna  (TMrotimne)  also  to  Cologne,  Tbe  twa 
roads  unite  at  Nemetacnm  (Arrat),  whence  the  road 
ran  through  Camaraoum  (Cambrajf)  and  Bagacnm 
(Bavay)  to  Vodgoriacum  (Voroborgiacum  in  tbe 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacum.  Tbe  distances 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  thoogfa  they 
seem  to  diflEer  less  than  D'AnvQle  makes  them  difier. 
The  next  station  after  Geminiacnm  is  Pemictacam, 
and  the  next  is  Aduatuca  Tnngramm  (Tongem),  a 
certain  position.  The  road  from  Bavag  to  Tongem 
is  straight.  D'AnviUe  identifies  the  Geminiacnm 
with  Gemft/oM,  and  he  adds  tiiat  in  later  times  Ge- 
miniacnm was  written  Gemmelacnm  and  Gembk- 
cum.  Wakkenaer  makes  the  place  VieumUe,  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar^s  Nerrn. 
A  great  number  of  pU^es  in  thb  part  of  Gallia 
have  the  termination  aemn.  De  Valois  (quoted  by 
lyAnville)  supposes  that  the  Boman  troops  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  under  the  name  Geminiaseneea, 
and  placed  **  intra  Gallias,"  derived  the  name  from 
the  place.  [G.  L.] 

GENABUM  (Ki^foiSoy.-  Orliam),  a  dty  of  tbe 
Camutes,  a  Celtic  people.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  13) 
places  the  Camutae  along  the  Seine;  and  he  namea 
two  cities  in  their  oountiy,  Autricum  and  Cenabnm. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenabum  is  pretty 
near  the  tmth  :  and  he  places  Autricum  (Ckartrts) 
correctly,  both  north  and  west  of  Orleatu.  Stnbo 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (ri/intSov)  is  on  tbe 
Liger  (Loire),  abont  half  way  between  the  aonree 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  abont  the  middle  of  tbe 
nayigable  part;  a  description  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  position  of  OrQane,  He  calls  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  Camutes.  The  Boman  Itineraries  fix 
the  position  of  Genabum  at  Orleans,  One  road  mm 
from  Nevimnm  (Nevers),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Z^otrs,  to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lntetia. 
The  distance  frxnn  Genabum  to  Lutetia  does  not 
quite  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  the  Antonine  Itin.; 
but  bo^  are  near  enough  to  show  that,  if  we  .assume 
Lutetia  to  be  Paris,  Genabum  must  be  Orleans, 

Caesar  (B.  G,  viL  3)  mentions  Genabum  as  a  town 
of  the  Camutes,  in  which  the  great  insurrection  be- 
gan in  b.  a  52.  He  describes  it  (B.  (?.  vii.  1 1)  as 
situated  on  the  Loire,  The  tme  reading  in  the 
passage  is — *'oppidum  Genabum  pons  fluminis 
Ligeris  contingebat "  (not  ^  continebat^'^  Tbe  nar- 
rative of  Caenr  shows  that  the  town  was  oo  tbe 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  Orleans  is ;  and  there 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Caesar 
broke  into  Genabum  (b.  c.  52)  after  the  insur- 
rection there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  Loirt. 
to  besiege  Avaricum.  [Ayabigi^m.]  In  his  wimer 
campaign  agamst  the  Camutes  in  the  next  jear,  be 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  emiore  this  town  had  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  of  which  word  the  name  OrUams  is  a  oor- 
rnption.  The  name  "  Civitas  Aurelianomm  **  occurs 
in  the  Notitia  Imp.,  and  OrKans  was  then  tbe  chief 
town  of  a  diocese,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Car- 
nntes.  Aimoin,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  centoij, 
(quoted  by  Wakkenaer),  distinctly  states  that 
'*  Genabns,**  as  he  calls  it,  is  Aureliani.  Wa]ck»aer 
also  says  that  a  faubourg  of  Orleans  **  has  long  had 
the  name  of  GSnabie.^  There  are  some  tzaees  of 
the  Boman  walls  of  OrlSans,  which  may  have  been 
built  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  AoraliaB, 
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from  whom  it  b  coigectared  that  the  pUce  took  its 
new  name.  [G.  L.] 

GENAUNI  (Hot.;  Tnfavpoi,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
KAUNES  (Plin.),  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placidmn  genus)  of  Bhaetia,  snbdaed  by  Tiborins 
and  Dmsna  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns.  They  lay 
between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Cotno  in  the  modem 
VdOe  di  Nark  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Stmb.  iv.  p. 206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  BwXavpot  in  Ptolemy  (ii  13.  §  1),  we 
ought  to  read  Tcravvoi;  and  in  Floms  (iv.  12),  in- 
stead of  ''Breunos,  Seuones"  we  ought  to  read 
"  Breunos,  Genaunos."  (Forbiger,  Gtographie^  voL 
iii.  p.  444.) 

GENE'STUM  (JTwiciop),  a  place  in  the  Argeia 
upon  the  Aigolio  gulf,  S.  of  Lema,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigraea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  Pausanias,  in  another 
passage  (viil  7.  §  2),  calls  the  place  (Senethlium 
(rcy&Aioy),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [Aroos,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  this 
place  Danaus  is  said  to  have  landed.  [Atobathmi.] 
No  remains  of  Genesinm  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  haye  stood  near  the  village  of  Kyvhi.  (Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  Boblaye,  RechercheSj 
&c  p.  48 ;  Boss,  Reiten  im  PdopormeSf  p^  152; 
Curtius,  Pe/bponnescw,  vol.  ii  p.  371.) 

GENE'TES  (rewfnyj),  the  name  of  a  small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontns,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548  ;  Steph.  B.  #.  r. ;  Scylax,  who 
calls  it  Tcr^iyriY.)  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  (ixpa  Terrrrala)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.Lc.'y  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1009 ;  VaL  Flacc 
T.  148);  and  Pliny  (vL  4)  speaks  of  a  people  G9- 
netae  in  the  same  district.  [L.  S.] 

GENETHLIUM  (r^i^^Aior).  1.  A  place  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
(Pans.  ii.  32.  §  9.) 

2.  In  the  .Ajgeia,  also  written  Genesium.     [Ge< 

KB8IUM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (A  G.  1 6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Rhodanus  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Hel- 
vetii; and  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  ** Geneva** 'in  Caesar's  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  best 
MSS.  have  *^  Genua,"  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
OENEVKNS.  PROVINCIA:  but  two  Other  inscriptions 
have  OENAYENSIBYS.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  Tfvota  and  r«yovta.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  tiie  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Genive,  and  the  German  is  Gen/.  After 
Caesar's  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colonia  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  under  the  article  Hsii- 
VBTn.  [G.  L.] 

GENNESARET.  [PATAEsrmA ;  Tiberias 
Mare.] 

GE'NXJA  (TivovOy  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Genuensis: 
Gmoa)f  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Liguria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Gidf  of  Genoa, 
but  in  ancient  tiroes  called  the  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  the 
dii^cityon  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  port,  combined  with  the  fiudlity  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  nntO  the  Second  Punio  War ;  but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Sdpio  abandoned  the  in. 
tention  of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Padus. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  wat 
(B.C.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance;  though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Save,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviil.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  die  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  B.0. 203)  the  Roman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29 ;  Val.  Max.  1 6.  §  7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  municipium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attuned  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages.  And  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  V.  p.  211 ;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3 ; 
MeL  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  wi»s  from  thence,  however,  that 
a  road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libama  to  Dertona ;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Jtm.  Ant. -p.  294;  Tab.  Petit),  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scauras; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  leam  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postumia. 

A  curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Comune  at  Genoa.  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  lunits  of  their  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Minucius  Rufus  to 
decide  it ;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  m  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Rome  637  (b.c.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a  specimen  of  early  Latin ;  and  would 
also  be  an  important  contributioa  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  "  populi,"  most  frfi- 
quently  mentione4  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  Langenscs 
or  Langates,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty; 
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bat  the  name  of  the  latter  a  thought  to  be  preserved 
in  that  of  LanffareOy  a  castle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Polctvera  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  most 
have  bordered  on  that  vallej,  the  roost  considerable 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Gmoa^  and  opening  ont  to 
the  sea  immediatelj  to  the  W.  of  that  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Pordfera  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Porcobkra 
and  Procobera  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Polcevera^  about  10  miles 
from  Gmoa.  The  orthograpby  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irregular  ;  and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genuates  and  Genuenses,  as  well  as  Langates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  by  Gruter,  vol.  L  p.  204, 
and  Orelli,  /fuor.,  3121 ;  and  from  a  more  accurate 
copy  by  Rudorff,  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ;  and  Egger, 
Reliq.  LaHtU  Sermonit,  p.  185.) 

On  the  £.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
Bitagno^  which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Feritor 
of  PUny  (/.  c);  it  is  a  less  considerable  stream  than 
the  PolceverOy  and  is  always  diy  in  sunmier. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
ascribed  tbe  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Ixan- 
bard  writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.1LB.] 

GENU'NII  (TtyotMa  iuupa)y  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
*'  deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a  great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  "  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

GENU'SIUM  (^Eth.  Genusinus :  Ginoia\  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  for  from  the  frontiers  of  Lueania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  PUny  (iiLl  1 . s.  1 6),  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  Gmota^  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  Matera,      [E.  H.  B.J 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  P«rf.  Tab. :  Ge- 
HE8IS,  Geog.  Rav.),  a  river  of  Illyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv 
xUv.  30.)  Caesar  (B.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tjerma^  or  SkumbL 
The  latter  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elhas&n.  The  branch  of  the  Genusus,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampb  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a  common  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus as  that  of  the  entire  ooune  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Tra».  m  Nortk  Greece^  vol 
iU.  p.  280.)  [E.B.J.] 

GEPHYTIA  (Ti^vpa,  V^fvpus),  a  place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  y€<pvpurfioL  (Strab.  iz.  p.  404 ;  Suid.  «.  v, 
r«0i/p(^«v ;  Hesych.  t.  v.  Ftipuptarai.') 

GE'PIDAE,    GEPIDI   (Tijweuiti),  one  of  the 
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principa]  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  are  first 
tioned  by  Vopiscus  (ProL  18).  After  their  first  mi- 
gratioD,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  coimtry 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they 
expelled  the  Burgundiones.  In  the  fifth  centoiy  we 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  joining  the 
hosts  of  Attila,  with  whom  they  traversed  Gaol,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. As  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Eastern  Emjnre,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  Gepidae  and  their  kingdom  were 
destroyed.  (Paul  Diac.  L  27 ;  Excerpt,  e  Menamd. 
Histaria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekker  and 
Niebuhr;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  comp.  Latham,  Epi- 
kg.  to  Tac  Germ.  p.  Ixxxvi.)  [L.  a] 

GERAE.     [Erae.] 

GERAEA.    [LusiTAKiA.! 

GERAESTICUS.  [Erae.] 

GERAESTUS  (r(p<uar6s :  Etk  Ttftalartos^  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  isUmd,  now  called  Cape  MandtlL 
There  was  a  town  on  this  cape,  with  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  well- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  small, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  '*nol>iHs 
Euboeae  portus."  (Hom.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod.  viiL 
7,  ix.  105;  Thuc  v.  3;  Xen.  HeU.  iU.  4.  §  4,  v.  4. 
§  61 ;  Strab.  x.  pi  446  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Liv.  ^^ 
45;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  Mela,  iL  7;  Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (r«>ou^f),  a  town  of  Cyprus 
near  Soli,  where  a  peculiar  kind  of  marble  was  found. 
(ApolL  Dysc  Hist.  Mirab.  xxzvL ;  Engel,  Kyprot, 
vol.  i.p.  157.)  rE.B.  J.] 

GERANELA    [Megaris.] 

GERANTHRAE.    [Geromthrab.] 

GERAR  (Tipapa),  a  town  and  countiy  of  tbe 
Philistines,  situated  between  Cadesh  and  Shur,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  jean.  {Gem. 
XX.  1,  &c,  xxvl  I,  &c)  Acooiding  to  S.  Jerome  it 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  ElcutheropoUs  (Be- 
togabra).  (C>fM>ma#ts.  v.;  Reland,Pa2(ie«t  p.804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843,  and 
is  thus  described:  "  From  Gaza  our  course  was  to 
KhdUua;  on  our  way  we  discovered  ancient  Gcrar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  ofJoorf- 
el-Gerdr  (the  'Rush'  or  'Rapid  of  Ger&r  *), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  honn  SSE.  of  Gaza, 
within  Wady-GazOf  a  deep  and  broad  channel, 
coming  down  firom  the  SE.,  and  receiving,  a  little 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Wadjf-et-^keriak^  fxxni 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-el-Gerdr  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  called  Khirbet^GerAr  (*  The  ruins  of 
Genu- ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Kkaiasa  lay  along  a 
plain  slightly  undulated.  This  plain  most  be  the 
land  of  Gerar."  (Williams,  Holy  CUy,  vol.  i  ai^xn- 
dix,p.  464.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  {UfHura  :  Eth.  Tfpcuaip^t\  a  chy  of 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolb  by  Pliny,  for  it  is  clear  that  Genua 
must  be  substituted  for  Ga^asa,  as  by  Hardnin. 
(Plin.  V.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  by  Josqihos 
(B.  J.  iii  3.  §  3),  and  mentioned  in  oonjunctioo  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  ii.  19).  Bat,  acoordiog 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  finom  Pella.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  (rsntuA,  abont 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  bordefs  of  the 
great  desert  of  the  Hamraiiif^VQA  remarkable,  ceo- 
iigitized  by  VjC/C 
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ndering  the  importanoe  of  the  ruins,  that  the  his- 
torical notices  are  so  scanty;  bat  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebritj  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  fbnnd  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  results  of  the  careful  surrej  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes,  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  SeetMn«  in  1805 
— 1806,  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  axid  described  by  European  tra- 
vellers. The  summary  description  of  those  most 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
suffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  (%ria,  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  (T\vn>eli  in  PaUstmej  caps, 
zx.  zxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a  ge- 
Deral  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a  more  accurate 
pUn,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
]>roduction  in  three  engravings  from  Daguenreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustratioo  of 
the  36th  edition  of  his  father^s  work  on  **  The  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,**  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows  ^— 
**  It  has  been  a  splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it ;  the 
Bitnation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
otlier  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  Uiied  with  a  double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  lonio  and  some  Co- 
rinthian; the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  sidis  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ;  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  noany  parts  of  the  streets.  pjeroMhy  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ;  the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singulanty  in  this  edifice  is  a  chamber  under 
ground,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a  bath  in  the  centre.  Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
Ionic  oval  space,  of  309  feet  kmg,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  Urger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a  singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
biiths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a  very  fine  sort  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Cireus  or  Stadiimi,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ;  upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
btanding  in  the  city.  There  b  to  the  N£.,  about 
200*  yards  distance,  a  very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a  picturesque  tomb  fironted  by  4  Corinthian 
columns  ;  near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
ble  interest.    There  are  numerous  inscriptioDs  in 
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an  direetiaiis,  ehiefy  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  tiie 
propyleom  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
I>jerash  to  be  a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Pahnyra  ;  the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towen,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation."  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [G.W.] 

GERASUS,  a  river  of  Dacia  (Amm.  Mare.  xxxi. 
^  §  7),  which  Jomandes  (de  Get  22)  calls  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gresia.  Schaiarik 
{Slav,  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Cusus  of  Tacitus  (Aim.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  KorSt,  an  affluent  of  the 
Theist.  [E.B.J.] 

GEREIOA  (FfpnWa,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  #.  v. ; 
r&  r^ra,  Strab.;  TdprivoSj  Hes.  Fragm,  22  :  £th. 
Ttp^inos),  a  town  of  Messenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  surname  Gerenian, 
which  occure  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (//.  L  1 50;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  9 ; 
Strab.  viiL  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  od  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Kephdli  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Madiaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodbn.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a  mountain  called  Calatbium, 
upon  which  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  KUrUt,  and  immediately  under  a  rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains :  at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a  sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leske  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  cli&  about  the 
valley.  Two  vtry  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  BSckh.  (Corp.  Inter. 
na  13,42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  French  Commission  at 
Zctrndta^  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  very  ancient 
foundations.  But  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (iii  26.  §  11)  —  Teprii^ias  M  its  4s  /tif- 
v^yatatf  &y»  rptdieorra  iv^ci  (rra9lovs  *A\ayoifla 
— leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  KHriU 
on  the  coast  He  further  supposes  that  Zamdta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  universally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zamdta,  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
rem6ved  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol  L  p.  323, 
Pehponnetiacoj  p.  180;  Boblaye,  JUcherchea,  #c. 
p.  93;  Curtius,  Peloponnetos,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGITHUS,  GERGITHES  (rc/ryw, 
Tdpyieos,  rdpyiets:  Eth.  Vfpyietos),  a  town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucriims.    Jn!U)9 
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time  of  Xeoophon  (^ffttt,  iiL  1.  §  15)  Gefgis  is  called 
a  strong  plaoe;  it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardanian 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.  Plat  PAoe.  18;  Lir.zxxTiiL 
39;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  689;  Plin.  v.  32;  Steph. B. s.  v.; 
Athen.  tL  pi  256,  xii*  p.  524.)  King  Attains  of 
Pergamns  transplantod  the  inhabitants  of  Qeigis  to 
a  pUoe  near  the  sooroes  of  the  Gaicns,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a  place  called  Gergeiha  or  Ger- 
githion,  near  Lariasa,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme. 
(Strab. /Lc.  616.)  The  old  town  of  Geigis  was  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  coins  (bund  there  have  the  image  of  tiie 
prophetess  imprassed  npon  them.  [L.  S.] 

QEBQOTIA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesar's  Gallio 
War  {B.  0,  vil  9)  than  is  mention  made  of  ^  Ger- 
govia,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  HelveCio  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  Aedm."  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  nncertain, 
though  it  may  be  somet^ng  like  Geigovia.  And  if 
Ger^via  is  the  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  phux  was. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
dty  of  the  Arverui  {B.  (?.  viL  34),  tiie  position  of 
which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accnraoy 
from  Caesar's  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricam,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  (Z^oise)  on  the  Loirt 
to  settle  the  diffisrenoes  of  the  Aedni,  after  which, 
taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  oat 
for  the  conntiy  of  the  Arvemi,  and  of  coarse  he 
most  march  soathward.  His  course  was  along  the 
river  Elaver  (^AUier),  But  before  he  could  reach 
Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  AlUer,  Geigovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Decetia, and  west  of  the  Jitter. 
Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
^Umt. broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  of  his  enemy;  and  the  AUiar^  he  observes  (B.  G. 
TiL  35),  is  geiwndly  not  fSordable  before  the  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a  wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Vercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  the  other  four  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material,distributing  these  troops  in  such ' 
a  way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appearance 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  bad  orders 
to  make  a  long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
retom.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hi^- 
pened,  and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a  battle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  {B,  (r.  viL  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  AUkr  Caesar 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days*  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  marches,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
south. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (£.(7. 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallio  troops  occupied  aH  the  bdghts  which 
commanded  a  view  into  the  plain  below,  and  pre- 
sented a  terrible  appeaianoe.  Oi^wsite  to  the  town 
and  ckee  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  hill, 
excellent  for  defoooe,  and  with  a  steep  &ce  aH 
round.  This  hiU  was  held  by  the  Galli,  but  Caesar 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  his  men  would  be  aUe 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  firam  a  large  part  of  their 
water  and  prevent  them  from  fisraging  ao  fredy. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  this  hill  waa  not 
very  great;  and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  before  any  aid  could  come  from  the  town, 
got  the  phtoe  and  put  two  legions  in  it.  He  also 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  foet  wi^  from  this  hill  to 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  plain. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditches  waa  the  com- 
mnnication  between  the  two  oampa.  The  mountain 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,  a  in  the  view;  the  hiU  in 
front  of  it,  marked  6, 6,  is  the  small  hill  which  Caesar 
took,  now  called  Pug  de  JmtaL  This  Tiew  b  fimn 
Scrope*s  Central  Ffxmoe. 
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From  this  hill  that  he  had  occupied,  the  7%  dt 
Jvaai^  Caesar  attempted  to  soipriae  Geigoria.  He 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  from  the  Isxgt 
camp  to  the  Pug  de  Juetat,  while  ha  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  attacking  the 
mountain  of  Geigovia  on  the  north-west  side.  When 
all  was  ready,he  ordered  his  alhea,  the  Aedni, to  get 
up  the  nxrantain  of  Geigovia  on  the  south-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  the  Pug  deJuttaL 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  he  got  on  the 
pkteau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Galbe 
camps.  But  the  unpetuosity  of  the  Boman  sokhen 
marred  all. 

They  pursoed  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  wall  an! 
the  gates,  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  take 
the  phu»  at  once.  One  of  the  centurions  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  up  the  wall,  sad 
hdped  them  vap  after  him.  The  noise  broogfat  up 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  in  fortifyiag 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a  design,  and  a  fisRS 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  great  diead- 
vantage  of  the  Bomans,  who  wen  not  a  match  fa 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfovourable  graond, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  running  and  ^ghting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextins,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
Pug  de  Jussai,  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  pboe 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on  the  enemy's  right,  thst, 
if  the  Bomans  were  driven  down  the  moontaiB,  be 
might  check  the  punuit  While  the  fight  was  goiof 
on  the  Aedni  made  their  appeanmoe,  whom  dieear 
had  ordered  to  dunb  the  mountam  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  south-east  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  resemblanoe  of  their  annoor  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  l^«»*"f  take  them  fat 
the  troops  of  VercingetoriZf4boagh  the  Aedni  gait 
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the  TisQal  signal  of  being  friends.  The  Romans 
being  now  hard  pnesaed,  and,  haTing  lost  forty-six 
centurions,  were  driven  down  the  moontun.  The 
tenth,  Caesar's  fsvonrite  legion,  checked  the  hot 
pnrsnit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cohorts  of  T.  Sextius 
also  came  to  the  relief.  WHien  the  Romans  got  down 
to  the  plain  they  fiftced  about,  and  stood  ready  to 
xenew  the  fight;  but  Verdngetorix  led  his  men  back 
to  their  entrenchments.  Caesar  lost  near  700  men 
in  this  afiair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
country  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  AlUer^ 
which  confirms  the  fiict,  if  it  needs  confirmation, 
that  Gergovia  was  in  the  hill  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  AUier,   (A  G.  vii.  53.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  firom  the  other  ancient 
writers  who  mention  Gergoria.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cass,  xl  35.)  D'AnvUle  (Notice^  ^)  gave 
eome  good  reasons  for  fixing  on  this  part  as  tJie  site 
of  Gergovia.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Ger- 
goie.  It  is  about  4  miles  south  of  CZermon^,  in 
the  Awergne,  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
nf  walls  strongly  built,  wells  lined  with  cement,  and 
pavements.  Broken  utensils,  medals,  and  red  pot- 
tery have  also  been  found.  Gallic  medals,  some 
gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  bronze,  are  picked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  b  stirred  for  cultivation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  once  a  town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest;  though 
Augustonemetum,  or  Clermont^  was  the  capital  of 
the  Arvemi  in  the  Roman  period.     [Auoustonb- 

JfETUM.] 

The  plan  of  Gergovia  is  from  Caylus  (Rectieil 
d'AfUiqtdtis,  torn.  v.  pi.  1 01 ).  There  is  also  a  pUm 
of  the  pUce  in  Pasnmot  (If^motres  G^og.  stir 
queiqu^  Antiqmt^s de  la  Gaiule,  I  p^  *il6).  Walcke- 
naer  {GSog.,  ^  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  says  that  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylus,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  names.     He  adds 
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PLAH   OF  THE  MOUlfTAUT   OF  OBBGOVIA  AlfD 
ITS  EMVIBOM8. 

1.  Plateau  of  Gergovia. 
3.  Roman  Camp. 

3.  La  Roche, 

4.  Jussai. 

6.  Pup  de  Jussat, 

6.  Romagnat. 

7.  A  stream  north  of  Gergovia. 

8.  Mont  Rognon, 

9.  Moniagme.  de  la  Sent. 
10.  Pug  de  MorOtm, 


that  the  commentary  of  Caylus  and  that  of  Paiu- 
mot  on  the  plan  of  Gergovia  are  both  very  good ;  but 
the  researches,  and  prc^bly  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  Masson,  prior  of  St 
Andrd,  who  read  a  M^moire  on  this  subject  to  the 
literary  society  of  ClermonL  The  plan  shows  the 
Pmf  de  Jussatj  separated  from  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
by  a  depression.  The  bill  to  the  west  of  the  /% 
de  Jusaat  is  that  from  which  Scrope*s  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a  stream  which  flows  into 
the  AlUeTf  and  Caesar's  camp  must  have  been  near 
it.  Another  stream  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Puy  de  JusMOt  and  of  the  mountain  of  Gergovia; 
which  will  explain  Caesar's  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  enemy's  water.  The  plan 
shows  a  descent  firom  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  NW.,  near  Romaffnat^  and  another  on  the  SE., 
near  Merdogne.  The  high  ground  above  Romagnat 
seems  to  be  the  pomt  of  Caesar's  feigned  attack. 
D'Anville  says  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  is 
called  Podium  Mardoniae  in  a  document  of  t^e  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  now  a  place  called  Mer- 
dogne or  Mardogne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Roche.  He  takes  the 
Pug  de  MonUMy  due  south  of  Gergovia,  to  be  the  hill 
which  Caesar  got  possession  of  before  he  attempted 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukert  (GalUen,  p.  399)  concluded  that  Gergovia 
was  SW.oif  the  il  Step;  but  that  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Reichard's 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caesar 
(Herzog),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  has 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  a  map 
by  Reichard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  the 
Loire,  east  of  Orleans.  [G.  L.] 

GERIZIM  or  GARIZIM  (TapiCiP,  TapiCtly),  The 
general  situation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gerizim 
are  described,  and  its  position  identified,  in  the 
article  Ebau  Josephus  calls  it  the  highest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  {Ant  xi.  8.  §  2),  and  uni- 
formly places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sbechem, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  AnL  v.  1. 
§  19,  xL  8.  §  6,  xiii.  9.  §  1),  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  St  Jerome,  "  Samaritani  arbitrantur  hoe  duo 
monies  juxta  Neapolim  esse,  sed  vehementer  errant," 
— as  though  only  the  Samaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  —  is  inexplicable.  That  Gerizim  was  re- 
garded with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  was 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Ant,  xi.  8.  §  2).  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  ]xiest,  having  married 
Nicaso,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  required  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  hb  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  priestly  office.  His  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procure  permission  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  a 
temple  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  erection  could 
scarcely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  forward  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  this  temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  escape  a  participation  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  AJiitiochus  Epiphanes, 
requested  of  him  that  their  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Hellenius,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  xii.  6.  §  5),  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (vi^),  foUowed  by 
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Eiuebiiis  (CAron.),  to  Jopiter  Xenins.     Shortlj 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemy  Philometor  (AnL 
xiiL  3.  §  4),  the  Samaritan  advocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  claim  Mosaic  aathoritj  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  thej  were  pat 
to  death.     The  temple  of  Sanballat  was  destroyed 
by  Hyrcanos,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  years  (AnL  xiiL  9.  §  1);  and  we  hare 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.     Indeed,  the  allosion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (JbAfi,  iv.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  "  this  monntain  **  was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  worship;  bat  a  temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probably  orer  the  ruins  of  the  former,  — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Aihs  in^i&rm/  hrftArwrw  UfAif,  in  a  heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.    (Damasc  €q>.  Phot.  BibL 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)    But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reyerse  of 
the  coins  of  Flaria  Neapdis  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volusianus.    The  temple  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it    (Eckhel,  toI.  iiL  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  ff^ 
City,  y<A,  i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)     It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.    The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  the  large  garrison  of  the  dty.     In  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  it  was  recovered  for  a  sh(^  tame 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  ejected  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  m<Mpe 
strongly  fortified.     (Procop.  de  Aedtf,  ▼.  7;  Robin- 
son, Bib.  Ee$.  vol  iiL  pp.  123 — 125.)    From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice oa  the  site,  but  for  a  veiy  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.    "  The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  pcnnt,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.    It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  fiesh  is  roasted."    A  little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  "  are  the  ruins  <^  an 
immense  structure,   bearing  every  appearance    of 
having  once  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."    Th^ 
are  called  Et-KHTah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  tlra  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.     (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  99*.) 
Round  a  Urge  naked  rock,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  {Jlace  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tebemacle.    Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  of  a  former  dty    There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GERMA  (r4pf4.fi:  Eth.  TtpfJt'np6s),  also  called 
'Ifpcb  r4pfiriy  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivere  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus.  (PtoL  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Hierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germasloo. 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamns  and  Thyatini.  {Itin. 
Anton.;  comp.  Arnndell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  278.) 
The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  the  former 
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of  these  two  places.    Tbelettera  on  the  obvaaeca 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  MHN 


OOOr  OF  OBBXA  IK  XTHIA. 

The  thurd  and  most  celebrated  place  of  tfau  name 
was  situated  in  Galatia,  on  the  site  of  the  modon 
TermOf  between  Pessinns  and  Ancyra.  Ptokmy  (v. 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Roman  coknqr,  which  title  is  coo- 
firmed  by  the  coins  found  there,  and  wbich  aeen»  to 
have  been  oonferred  upon  it  by  Vespasian  or  has  SOB, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  Domhaan. 
From  ecclesiastical  writere  we  kam  that  Genna  wm 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a  Byan. 
tine  writer  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  203)  infonns  os 
that  at  a  later  period  Germa  took  the  Daa»  of 
MyriangelL  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Reaearckes,  L  p. 
442.)  [L.k]^ 

GERMA'KIA  {Ji  Ttpfuu^ia :  Etk,  Germanns,  r^ 
M»^f:  Adj.  Germanicus,  Ttpiuofuc&si  Gennany; 
/VeficA,Alleinagne;/taZ.Alemagna;  (^ernkDeotBdi- 
land  or  Tentschland),  one  of  the  great  divisiaDs  d 
continental  Europe,  acte  no  very  promlneiit  part  in 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  Ra- 
man empire;  but  during  the  last  period  of  the  WesU 
em  empire  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dvihsed 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  forth  hosts 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  aid,  overthrew  the  empue, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  ccaiquered  cona- 
tries,  and  infused  a  better  bk)od  into  the  effete  ia- 
habitante  of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

L  Name,  —  Tadtus  {Gerva.  2)  states :  "  Gff- 
maniae  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  additom,  qnoniani 
qui  primum  Rhenum  transgressi  Galloe  expokriot, 
eVnunc  Tungri  tunc  Germani  vocati  dot.  Ita  na- 
tionis  nomen,  nongentis,  evaluisse  p««iMim,  nt «™» 
primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  mox  a  se  ipsis,  invents 
nomine  Gennani  vocaientur."  Acooniing  to  thk 
passage,  the  name  Germania  hsd  been  recently  gif«a 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itsdf  had  beea 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic  m  Pis.  33,  PhU. 
xi.  6;  Veil.  Pat  iL  67),  though  we  are,  periiaps,  not 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occurred  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  aa  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  22a 
(Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Rom.  HisL  voL  ii.  p.  65,  note  16.) 
Tadtus  further  regards  Germani  as  a  proper  name 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  not  as 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  firan  this  one 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  tnmsfisrred  to  the  whole  na- 
tion.  But  othere  among  the  andento  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat.  i.c;  £ustath.adX>i»i9t. 
Per.  285)  beUeved  that  Germani  was  the  weB- 
known  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  ths 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  "brothere  *  of  ^le  Gaols 
or  Celts.  This  latter  view,  which  has  been  adapted 
by  some  enunent  Germans  of  modem  tinws,  was 
probably  the  reason  whkh  often  led  tiie  aocients 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whenoe  Yirpl  calls 
the  Aiar  a  river  of  Germany  (Edog.  L  63);  and  the 
Germans  on  tiie  east  of  theRhine  are  sometimes  caBed 
Cdts.  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  12,  Ixxi.  3;  Diod.  Sic  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  {AUemagne  and  Ai^ 
magna)  are  derived  firom  the  German  tribes  of  the 
^Jemonm^  ^(omofis  or^toiiumfM,  who,  as  their  name 
indicates  (AUe  M&nner),  formed  a  coofederatjon  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  Dmnbe,  and 
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from  whom  the  Ganls-  transferred  the-  name  to  the 
whole  German  nation;  for  these  Alemanni  made  ft^- 
quent  inroads  into  the  Boman  dominion  in  Gaol. 
They  are  first  mentioned  hj  Dion  Cassins  (xjcvii. 
14:  *AXafi€ayvol)  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  which 
Caracalla  had.  to  carry  on  against  them.  Some 
modem  inquirers  derive  the  name  German!  from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani  (Herod,  i.  1^5),  and  to  the  Ptoian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  iS|  hosptality;  their  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger< 
mans  bronght  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  itwould 
bare  been  indigenous  among  them;  but  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German,  bnt  ahrays  DeiUtchor 
Teuisch(Gothie  Thmdishd,  old  High  German IHutisc, 
and  Angl6-Sazon  Theodisc).  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Ger,  Gtoer,  Heer^  or  TFeAr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Surely  the  Romans  wonld  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germam  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  that  it  had  comeinto  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Haupt's  Zeitschrift  Jur 
DeuUcHe  AUerthXmer  (yol.  v.  p.  614),  H.  lieo  has 
proposed  a  very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitus's  expression,  6b 
metum.  He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
fjfoir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gaire,  gairm,  gair- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that  Germanus  would  signify 
something  lUce  the  Homeric  fioiiv  irya$6sy  a  fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  6^ermam  was  the  name  given  to  the  peopte  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  bnt  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Teu~ 
UmeSf  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south'  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  Deutsch  or  Teuttchj  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
German!  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes.^:  G.  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
Plin.  Hi.  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

IF.  BoundarieSf  Extent^  and  Divisions,  •—'The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun  • 
daries  of  Germany.  In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine ;  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  (  Weich  • 
set)  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubins;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Oceanus 
Septentrion^)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum). 
Tacitus  (^Germ,  1)  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  as  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
'   you  I. 
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same- at  all  times;  for,  according  to  PKny  (iii.  23; 
eompi  Plfn.  Pdneg;  14),  Germaniar  extended  as  far 
as  ti)e  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar*s  time  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  fit)m  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement.  The  Belgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Crermans;  but  the  fipontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  lUso  confirmed  by  the 
fiict  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germama 
to  the  westem  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  Superior^  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mama Inferior.  Hence  Tacitus  diodes  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are-  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
maniiaejust'mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.}  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
dlstingnished  from  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  {Tfpfiaria 
ri  fxtydXrif  PtoL  iL  11.  §  6),  and  Germania  TVans- 
rhenana^  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  1 6,  ▼.  1 1 ;  Tac. 
Eist,  iL  76;  CapitoL  Maximm.  12;  Eutrop.  vii.  5; 
Vbpisc  Prob,  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).-  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  stxtements,  which,  however,  greatly 
differ  firom  one  soother,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11),  the  dis- 
tance from  Camuntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles;  and  the 
length  along  the  soutiiem  frontier  (including  Rhae- 
tia  and  Noricum^  was  computjed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  A^iburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Mardan.  Heracl.  p. 
99);  while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  tiie 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  the  country  between  28"  and  44^ 
of  longitude,  and  between  47®  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7  chams  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Comtrg.  —  At- 
though  at  a  very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  b.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  Utt)e  iafnuuttioik 
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aboat  Gennanj,  and  it  was  not  till  toe  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Bomans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  natore  of 
their  country  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
'scribe  Germany  as  a  wild  and  inhospitable  coontxy, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a  melan* 
choly  aspect  (Tac.  Germ,  2;  Meh^  iii.  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantly,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec.  de  Prov.  4;  Herodian, 
vi.  7).  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  loxoriant  grass  (Plin.  zriL  8),  bat  no  frait- 
trees.  The  immwise  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct  (Gaes.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
mj^ch  that  is  true;  bat  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  are  in  many  points  a  little  ezaggentted,  the 
Bomans  being  anxioos  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  fiulures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  nMrshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
(^Gtrm.  5)  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Sihae,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Heboynia  Silta,  Abnoba,  Alpii  Mo:ites, 
Bacbnis  Silva,  Melibocus  Mons,  Gabkbta 
SiLVA,  AsciBUBoius  M0N8,  Taumus,  Sevo,Lucu8 
Baduhbmsab,  Naharvaix>ritii  SiLVA,  Sbhmo- 
NUM  SiLVA.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  arc 
the  Rhkm 08,  Dahubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
VisuROia,  Albis,  Viadu&  Among  the  hkes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Bbioantinus  Lacus;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iiL  3). 

IV.  Productions, -^Amaag  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Bomans  as  the  akes  and  wri  ;  but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
btags,  and  deers:  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  homs,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  bat  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  well  suited  for 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  qaantities,  and 
hams  framed  a  considersUe  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  conmion  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  foresta  and  rivers.  The  ex> 
tensive  forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach-wood ;  bat  notwithstanding  this,  the 
mhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel  Mimy  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  agrestUt  in 
Tacitus  (jGtrm,  23;  Gomp^  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
yiQ  are  infoniied  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a  sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  article  of  food  very  extemivdy 
used;  and  Tacitus  (Gtrm,  23)  informs  us  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  fnxn  wheat  and  barity. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  examine;  crystals,  onyxes,  turquoises,  opals, and 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt;  but  none 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  amber  (efectrum),  and  it  was  this 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  mtro- 
duoed  into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  6th 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Bhaetia,  the  vine  had 
been  cultivated  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (V<^bsc 
Prob,  18 ;  Aur.  Vict.  Caet,  37 ;  Suet  Amq.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  Popf»UuUmaindInh(^lnianU. — Although  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  extensive  manshes  and  forests, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  oountiy  ms 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  migrations,  the  populatiim  was  in  many  parti 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Suevi  sent  evoy 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men  (Cv&. 
B.  G.  L  37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistus,  their  king,  awsed 
the  Bhme  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Cm& 
B,  G.  iv.  2).  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  togeiber 
amounted  to  430,000.  (lb.  iv.  15.)  Marobodoiu 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (Veil  L  109);  in  thdr 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Bomans  carried  t£ 
40,000  men  (Suet  7V&..9);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Bructeri,  60,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tac  Germ.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  fbnn  evra  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Germany 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south,  the  population  of  that  part  was  less  nnmeroos 
than  in  the  north  and  east 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  as  antoch- 
thones,  that  is,  as  the  offiipring  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited (Tac  Gtrm,  2,  4) ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  bad 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  histoty  nor  the 
national  legends  of  the  Germans  contain  the  sllgfatsEt 
allusion  to  such  an  immigration.  But  what  histoty 
conceals  from  us  is  revealed  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  organic  resemblance 
to  tiie  languages  spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  The 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  generally 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  lai^uages. 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  at  some  remote  imd  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  from  a  coun- 
try of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Cancasos, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  the  EuxioB 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordingly 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  natiom  as  the 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a  very  mailed  resemblance  in 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  p^  290.) 
The  Germans  are  universally  described  as  vexy  tall 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  complexion,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  haur,  which  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  stUl  more 
bright  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Germans  formed  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Bomans  during  the  imperial  period, 
for  it  was  a  foshion  with  the  Boman  ladies  to  wear 
peraques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  as  women 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  thoD^ 
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some  let  their  moustAches  grew.  The  bhte  eyes  pe- 
cullar  to  the  Germans,  whieh  generally  have  a  soft  ex- 
pression, are  nevertheless  described  as  foil  oC  defiance. 
The  women  were  almost  equal  to*  the  men^  botk  in 
strength  and  in  size ;  a  fiict  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  ]»• 
gards  the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  (Germ.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Ingaevones,  en  the  ocean;  the SermioneSf  in  the 
interior;  and  the  Ittati9one9^  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  firom  the  tluwe  sons  of  Mannus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28^  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
mentioned  the  VmdSH  as  the  fourth,  and  the  PewM 
and  Bastamae  as  the  fifth ;  but  this  elassification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake:  ix  2^uss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Hermiones,  and  that 
Peudni  and  Bastemae  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  bow  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty:  and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  fielt  the  difficulty;  for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  HiUevimieSi 
and  again  divided  into  Staones  and  SiUmes,  must  be 
added  as  a  fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Character  of  the  Peopk, 
—  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  then:  way  of 
living.  Tbeir  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
ehase,  and  war,  punuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  tiiem 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  (Germ,  14) 
sp^tks  of  the  faitbi^lness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans;  but  other  statements  lead  to  a  somewhat 
opposite  opnion,  and  we  are  |Ht)babIy  not  hx  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a  considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cumung  and  &lsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  fur  both  sexes; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  sldn 
of  an  animal.  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  whdch  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  bknilar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-plates;  the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing: most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a  kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a  later  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next 
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in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  spear  (frameaX 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  ceve^d  with  dunghills 
served  as  store-houses,  and  also  as  pkces  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  hensefr  generally  stood  isekted  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  brook,  and 
were  vevy  rarely  united  into  ^ages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a  half  uomadk:  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  alL 

The  principal  artiele  of  food  consisted  of  flesh* 
which  was  cooked  or  reasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kaeaded,  of  dried  and  smoked, 
besides  this,  the  Gennans  lived  on  milk,  butter* 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particulariy  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strainers;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  tcr. 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinking  (generally  beer,,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  the  womea  seem  to  ham  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinking  commenced..  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  nnging  as  their  modena 
descendante;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  frmerals,  as  well  aa  on  grnng  out  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a  case,  the  loser  became  ijie  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a  veiy  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  c^.  the  pa- 
rentSj  but  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing » dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  muoh. 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  th» 
Geonans  upon  all;  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  ei]|ioyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  afiairs,  but 
also  accompanied  the  armies  on  thdr  military  expedi/- 
tions,  attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  haixU 
ship  from  tlieir  very  infancy.  Toung  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  tiieur  father  or 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slwves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  a» 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  famili^,  or  was  kt 
out  to  farm,  in  r^ard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Gennans  were  distinguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  th«  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nilieanc;  but  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  it  was 
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rather  active,  the  more  important  articles  for  exporta- 
tion being  arobeff  goose-qoills,  fare,  bides,  hams,  red 
hair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  retom 
for  these  thej  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coinage  of  their 
own;  but  a  vast  quantity  of  Boman  silver  coins  was 
in  circulation  among  them.  Navigadon  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  vessels  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  ships.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Crernians  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A  r^ular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown ;  but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
ju:cording  to  their  tribes,  families,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a  sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  ReUgiott.  —  On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  have  left  us  no  connected  information,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  andentB,  however,  are  agr^  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tnisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannus.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
liave  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mars  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Kerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Tbu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Toure  (ii.  29). 
Besides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a  va« 
riety  of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  almost 
every  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  pagan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense;  for  Tadtus  himself  {Ann,  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a  temple  of  a  goddess  Tan&na 
among  the  Marsians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a  later  period  called  npon  the  Germans  to  change 
theur  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans ;  but  a  father  was  always  enUtled 
in  the  circle  of  his  family  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
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priest.  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king :  they  ascerbtincd 
the  pleasure  of  the  deity  in  all  public  undertakiiigs, 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  all  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  presuled  at 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  national  stand- 
ards. There  also  existed  prophetic  priestesses,  who 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  Wctzms, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisoooB  of  war,  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  ncri- 
fices  offered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremely  splendid, 
but  we  likewise  bear  of  human  sacrifices.  Be^tecting 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  little 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a  period  beyond  the  fimiu 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  Political  TmHMioM.  —  The  various  tribes 
inhabiting  Gennany  were  free  and  independent  of 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  was 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  into  dis- 
tricts or  pagi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  govemed 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  firom  among  the  noUes 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  finee  people:  thb  king,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace ;  for,  in  case  of  war 
special  conmianders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  tJn- 
preme  civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  The 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  by 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  ev^  of  deposing  the  king.  Each 
pagm  had  its  own  magistrate  {princept)^  who  at 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  college  of  100  men.  There  were  also 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  government  at 
all,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  the 
prvncipea  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  four  cbsses  or  ranks.  1.  The  noU^f 
(noftftZM,  procertif  cpHmaUs),  probaUy  consisting 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  porttcularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  acquired 
great  influence  from  their  poesessian  of  extensile 
estates.  The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  princ^Ms 
of  the  pagif  were  chosen  from  these  nobles  exclu- 
sively. Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  mentioned. 
2.  The  Jreemen  (mgenm)  formed  the  real  strength  of 
the  nation;  Areemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  right 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  cha^ 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure; they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  serve  in  the  national  armies.  3.  The 
freedmen  (Uberti  or  lihertim)  formed  a  kind  of 
middle  cla^  between  the  freemen  and  the  slavee: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  thdr  freedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  militaiy  service,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  popular  assemhiUes; 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  of 
others  as  farmers.  4.  The  tlave*  («errt)  had  no 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  oookl  not 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  them  to  death 
without  fear  of  punishment  It  would  afqwar,  how- 
ever, that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  very 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances than  the  slaves  of  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  field-la- 
bourers, or  herdsmen.  All  slaves  were  either  bom 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  prisoners  of 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  position  by 
'judicial  verdict,  or,  kstly,  ihg^  had  been  porchase^- 
iigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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Th^  popaUr  assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles  ancl 
freemen,  deliberated  npon  all  the  more  important 
national  a&irs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  offences  were  tried,  &c. 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
cially at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  foil  moon, 
or  thej  were  eztroordinaiy  meetings  convened  for 
certain  emergencies.  A  conaderable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a  moimtain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armouri 
and  a  priest  condncted  the  business;  such  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  vivd  voce :  the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  but  the  verdict  was  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a  judicial  single  combat  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a  drinking  bout  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Bipuarian,  Thuringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up^  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a  compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  condemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Penons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
{Gemu  21). 

IX.  Language  and  LUercUure.'— It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin^  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  Iegend8,and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  month.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tnisco,  Mannus,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  maiti<»ieid;  and  the  last 
were  termed  barriitu  or  bardUuSt  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (^Germ.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  Rhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al- 
phabet of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Celtic  charac- 
ters, and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  runic.  At  a  later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fioshion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  German  alphabet  [Comp. 

GOTHI.] 

X  Hittory.  —  If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Capitolme  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  c  220, 
the  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
Crerman  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones  or  Teutoni,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  CymrL  But  we  have  no  connected 
histoiy  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julias  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Sequani  against  the  Aedoi  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  in.  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  be  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  B.C.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul :  this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  Daring  these  undertakings 
Drusus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (£/6e); 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  &11  from  his  horse  in  B.C.  9. 
The  command  of  his.  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a  time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome;  until  after  some  years,  a.  d.  9,  Arminius, 
prince  of  the  Cherusd,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Ronum  dominion  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar* 
comannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Crermanicns,  the  sun  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  which  th^  lost  their  ablest  chiefe, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  dominion.  The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.d.  16  to  68,  the  Agri 
Decumates  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper ' 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Tannus  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  also  topk  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  German  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Marcomanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoninus  had  to  carr}'  on 
tlie  war  until  the  end  of  his  rdgn,  and  his  sue* 
iigitized  by  V     3  8  3 
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oessor  Conraiodas,  in  a.i».  180,  porcbased  a  peace 
of  the  Germans,  and  gave  up  the  forts  which  had 
been  built  along  the  Danabe.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  foond  that  the  Romaa  dominion  on  the  western 
bonic  of  the  Rhine  also  was  not  safe;  for  several 
German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni  and  Franks, 
harassed  Gaul  by  frequent  inrasions,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
n  new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 
1  his  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century; 
while  Homewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
population,  established  in  this  island  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  h»ted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  Authorities  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germama,  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  toe,  who  himself  served  in  Gemumy  (xvi.  1), 
furnishes  much  valuable  ini«rmation,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost  Besides  these,  Strabo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  DionCassius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  Snetenius,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  modems,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless;  but  the  principal  ones  are  Cluverius,  Ger- 
mmia  Antiqm,  Ligd.  Bat  1616,  fU.;  A.B.  WU. 
helm,  Germmim  u.  teime  Betookner,  &c.  Naumburg, 
1823;  Vdu  Weraebe,  Uher  die  VSUoer  u,  Volker- 
bOndniste  det  altm  DemUchlandty  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutsche^  u.  die  NaMcwttSmme; 
Grimm's  Deuteche  Mj/lhologies  Latham's  Prde- 
gomenm  and  EpUegememt,  in  his  edition  of  Tadtus's 
Germtmia.  An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  these  and  other  inquiren  have  arrived  is 
contained  in  the  drd  vol.  of  f  orbiger*s  Handbuch 
der  alien  Geo^rmpAie,  Leipzig,  1^8.  •  [L.  S.] 
GEBMAinA  IKFEWOB.  FGallia,  p.  967.] 
GERMA'NIA  SUPETUOB.  [Gallia,  p.  967.J 
GERMANICOTOLIS  (rtpnaanK^woKts),  a  town 
in  Bithynia,  not  hr  from  Prnsa,  was  in  eadier  times 
called  Hd§a»  or  Booteoete  (L  e.  fioits  Keirri,  Plin. 
V.  40).  A  second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
Ptol,  V.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  TtpfioySwoXis)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  fiu*  from  Gangra.  (JfcveU,  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germamcus,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  An- 
relius.  A  third  Germanicofwlis  was  a  town  in  Isaa- 
ria.  (HierocL  p.  709;  CondL  Chalced.  p.  659  ; 
Const  Porphyr.  cfo  Them.  I  18.)  [L-S.] 

GERMA'NICUM  MARE  (Ttpiunyiicbs  *CiKw^6s), 
the  Geraian  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Bdgiam,  Holland,  Gennany,  Den^ 
mark,  and  Sweden  in  the  east  (Plin.  iv.  80  ;  Ptol. 
ii.  8.  §5,  viiL  8.  §  2,  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GEBMAini  (Pfp/Miwot,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus.    There  has  been  much  dis- 

?ite  among  the  learned  who  these  people  were, 
he  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  Cannania,  now  JSTtrman.  Agatharchides, 
mdeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6) 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  728)  by  tlie  name  of  Germaaia 
iPenp.  M.  E,  p.  27).  Others,  with  leu  probability, 
have  connected  the  Germanii  with  a  people  N.  of  the 
Oxns,  whkii  was  sometimes  called  Ennan,  and  now 
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bears  the  name  Khawaretm,  and  havesappoGed  that 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modern  Gennans, 
Vnt  this  is  &nciful.  (Hammer,  Wien  Jakrb.  ii 
p.  319 ;  Kmsii  Archiv.  L  2.  p.  124 ;  Adelnng 
Aft«A.  i.  p.  278.)  [V.] 

GERMIHERA,  a  place  in  Dacia  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  must  be  sought  fur 
in  the  valley  of  the  Maroe,  possibly  at  ^bimrot, 
where  theie  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Zcf- 
id^ifTfa  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  §  8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERONTHRAE  or  GERANTHRAE  (PcpM^, 
Pans,  iil  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6;  Pcpcb^xu,  Pans.  iii.  2. 
§6;  Steph.B.  b,v.\  rtpivBpm,  Hierod.  392,  14: 
Eth.  r€pov6pirnis\  an  ancient  town  of  Ijafoniii,  situ- 
ated in  a  oemmanding  position  upon  the  soath-w^t. 
em  face  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  of  the 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gheriki,  a  mined 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
corruption  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  from  the 
site  of  Acriae  iq)on  the  coast  ooivesponds  to  the  120 
stadia  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  learn  from  the 
same  writer  that  Geronthrae  possessed  a  temple  and 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yearly  ftstival  was  cele- 
brated, from  which  women  were  excluded.  Aronzid 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo.  (Ptos.  iiL 
22.  §§  6,  7 ;  ffraXa  •Kerpum  hf  ry  Icpy  t^  t0« 
'Aw^AAwyof,  Bockh,  Ifuer,  na  1384.)  Oa.  the 
northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  citadel  are  the 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  waU:  the  position  of  the 
agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  low«r 
downtheUll. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  citaea 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  ccnquerora. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Spnr* 
tans,  along  with  Amyclae  and  Pharis.  In  the  tima 
of  the  Roman  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Etenthero- 
Lacones.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §6,  21.  §7,  22.  §6.)  At 
the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christiaa 
era  it  must  have  been  a  market-town  of  soma  im- 
portance, since  a  Greek  traashuion  of  the  edict  of 
Diocletian,  ^  De  Pretiis  Remm  Venalium,"  has  been 
discovered  at  Gher4ku  In  the  middle  ages  it  vats 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
pUces  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Moren, 
vol  iii.  p.  7iPelopofmetiaom,  pp.  149,862;  BobUve, 
Reeherches,ffc,  p.  95;  Curtius,Peiopomieao«,  voL  ii. 
p.  802.) 

GERONTISARX.    [Cabpiokis  TftBBis.] 

GERRHA,  GERRHAEI  (T4pa,  r^ :  £fJk. 
Pf /i^cubf ),  a  town  and  people  of  Ainbia  Fdix,  on  the 
Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vL  7X  between  the  Aetaoes  on 
the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Stnboa 
description  b  more  full  and  satisfiictory  than  usual. 
"  When  you  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ambia 
2800  stadia  (apparently  from  the  month  of  the* 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  10,000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Genha  lies  in  a  deep  gulf,  where 
Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhabit  a  salt  conn- 
try,  having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  which, 
when  they  are  wasted  by  the  beat  of  the  sun,  are 
r^ttired  by  copions  applications  of  sea-water.  The 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  land- 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spicefy,  is  ooodncted 
liy  the  Gerrhaeaiu ;  Aristobnlus,  on  the  oontrary, 
says  that  they  traffic  with  Babylon  by  barges,  end 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Tbapeacns,  whence 
they  commence  the  land-carriage  in  all  directions.'* 
(Strab.  xvL  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vi.  82)  describes  it  as 
a  city  of  5  miles  in  circun^ence,  with  a  i 
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bmlt  of  sqtiare  blocks  of  salt  D'Anville  first  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modern  EUKatif;  Niebnhr  finds 
its  site  in  the  modem  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  (^Description  de  fArabie, 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  ruins  of  this  once  important  city  *<  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  anthorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  of  which  are 
situated  the  islands  of  BahreuL**  (^Arabiay  voL  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pp.  216 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible; but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  **From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  city  of 
Qerrha  lay  ^t  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  position  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Begio 
Attene  (manifestly  a  peninsukr  district)  projected 
at  a  distance  of  50  Roman  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf.*"  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  iUx^i  ik  rijs 
daXdrms  iuucoalovs  araSious  i)  ir<iA(5,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  "  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,"  "  or  25 
Roman  miles /roin  the  open  tea^  is  a  wide  deduction 
from  this  statement;  and  the  position  of  "  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  an  ancient  city,**  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany's Chart  on  the  coast,  b  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
GOTrha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  snfSciently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  also  vol.  L  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
■with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Oapeus  on  the  north  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vices.]  •  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
vrith  the  modem  Gtdf  of  Bahrein  m  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (Ti^^ofy  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  12;  PUn.  iv. 
12;  Stcph.  B.  s,v.)j  a  river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  ^n  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days'  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Vo^ge  dans  Us 
Steps  d Astrakhan  et  du  CaucasSj  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a  number  of  ancient  tombs  or  *  tumuli "  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tahmak.  (Comp.  Schafkrik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gcrrbus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (Koushawoda)  was  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a  steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a  space  of  14 
days'  journey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  Nogat  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  rpyal,"  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Kaiantchak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotns,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
Kcdantchak,  but  the  Outlouk.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(/L  c).    Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundary  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Palus  Alaeotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buoes,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  Corbtus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  £. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byce  (B^kti  Xifjuni),  The 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Molotchnija- 
voda,  which  forms  still  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt,  vol. 
i.  p.  270 ;  Rennell,  Geoff,  of  JSerod,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  rE.B.J.] 

GERRHUS,  GERRHI.    [Albania.]. 

GERRU'NIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebates,  a  district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  Hljrrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a  Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sulpidus,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Genru- 
nium  (Gertunium  ?)  is  the  same  pkce  as  the  Ger- 
TU8  (Pcproi/s),  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia^ 
which  ScerdelaXdas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gerus  (r«po5t),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  is  a  different 
pbice  from  Gerruninm,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  than  Antipatria 
(Beni<),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Uzumi  and 
Devdl  (Leake,  Trav.  tn  North,  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
D  327  ^  n«'   R    T  T 

*  GERULA'TA  or  GERULATIS,  a  t»w^  in  Pan- 
nonia,  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
(/<.  AnL  p.  24  7 ;  Not  Imp.)  It  b  identified  with 
the  modem  CarVmrg  or  Orosevar,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  X9pr6€a^.os,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

GERUNDA  (rfjtKwvSo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70 :  ith, 
Gerandenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NK  comer  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  {Ter), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  civitas  Latinortm,  be- 
k>nging  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol.,  U.  cc, ;  Jtin,  Ant. 
p.  390;  Tab.  PeuL  ;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Prodent 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pt.l.p.426.)  [PS.] 

GERU'NIUM  {Ttpovpiov),  a  small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
agamst  Fabins,  b.  o.  217.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Liuinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxiL  18,  24 — 28.)  No  sulJiequent  mention  of 
Gerunium  is  found  in  ancient  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a  "  castellum  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  place.  But  its  name 
(written  Geronum)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  from  Larinum,  on  a  road  leading 
from  thence  to  Bovianum;  and  tliis  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.P.)  firom  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a  place  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Caknda  and 
MonioriOj  when  a  town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  been  fonnd.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (from  which  it  is  only  4 
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miles);  'bat  the  evidence  of  tlie  imme  is  certainly 
rtrong  in  its  favoar.  Glaverios  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Foriorey  which  is  above  16  Roman  miles 
from  Larinunif  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Lnceria.  (Claver.  ItaL  p.  1218;  Boraanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  12—15;  Tria,  Mein,  di  Larino,  pp.48 — 23; 
Biondo.  ItdL  lUuttr.  p.  421.)  [E.  H.-B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appears  in  the 
oblique  •case  in  the  Itin.  Jerusalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D'Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  from  Brigantio  (^Briangon) 
to  Suta:  aod  it  makes  10  M.  P.  from  Brigantium  to 
Gesdao,  and  9  from  Gesdao  to  Mntatio  ad  Marte. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  mokes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Martis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  {M&nt  Ge- 
nivre\  and  then  5  M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8  from 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  Briangon 
the  position  thus  determined  seems  to  be  Cesano  or 
Seeano.  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1 .  A  people  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  David  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (I  Stmu 
zzvii.  6.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Blanasseh,  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (^DeuL  iiL 
14;  Josh,  xil  5,  ziii.  11, 13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  joined  with  the  Maachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshur  in  Syria  Wbs  apparently  distinct  from 
the  hist  named.  It  was  governed  by  «  petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon  (2  Sam,  xiii.  37, 
38,  xiv.  23),  ins  mother  Maaeah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.] 

OESOCRIBATE,  a  pUce  in^^allia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  road  from  Julio- 
magus  (i4fi^«r«) -through  NanUi^  VanneSf  Solim,  and 
Vorgium.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brest  [Bri- 
VATB8.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  -part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Florus  (iv.  12)  says  that  iDrusus 
established  more  tlian  fifryibrts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,- "  Bon- 
nam  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  jtmxit,  classibusque 
firmawt.**  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker*s  aote.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  what  the  true 
reading  is:  probably  some  «ame  ending  in  cum^  so 
that  it  would  be  *'  Bonnam  -et  G . . . .  cum  pontibus 
junxit"  CluveriuB  put  Mognntiaoum  in  pUoe  of 
**  Gesoniam  cum."  D'Anville  is  here  muled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zons^  as  he  has 
it,  below  Cologne!  and  "  it  seems  that  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  -Gesonia." 
[Gesoriacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONO'NIA  {Boiogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  says  (iii. 
2):  **  From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum." 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet,  daud,  c  17.)    A  *road 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacum  (BovogrX 
through  Castellnm  (Ckusel)  and  Taruenna  (^Tk^ 
rouemte)y  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has  the  same 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacim  (Gesoria- 
cum) was  -dien  called  Bononia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  3) 
has  "  Gesoriacum,  a  naval  phtee  of  the  Monni,"  be. 
tween  Portus  hius  and  the  river  Tabudas  or  Ta- 
buUas.  But  Boulogne  is  south  of  the  Itius.  Plin/ 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  G^oriacum 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  much,  as 
D'Anville  remarks,  whether  we  measure  to  Dover  or 
to  Hjfthtj  where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caesar 
landed.  But  Pliny's  measurement  is  probably  made 
to  Rutujuae  (^JUchboraugK^,  near  Sandwick,  where 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post,  and  which  was  their 
landing-place  from  Gallia.  This  would  make  Plinj  a 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  much. 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  **  Portos  Morinonun  Britaniu- 
cum  "  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  his  girin;? 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  along  a  line  fhxa 
the  Alpes  *'  per  Lugduoum  ad  portum  Morinorum 
Britannicum."  There  was  a  district  (pagus)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  the  Bonian 
senate  voted  that  a  triimiphal  arch  should  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Chuidius  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  this  is  true,  it  was 
erected  «t  Botdognej  or  that  was  the  pUoe  idiere  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  ^  B'Anville  follows  oither 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  which 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  menaced 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Boulogne,  (Soet. 
Calig.  c.  45.)  '  Bat  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fact  of  there  liaving  been  an  old  tower  at  JScm- 
logne  near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centuvy.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  •GfaarlemagDe, 
speaks-of  the  emperor  repairing  this  tonver,  and  c€ 
its  being  an  ancient  constmctioo. 

Wak^enaer  (^G4og.y  ^.  vol  L  p.  454)  observes  that 
there  is  -no  historical  record  of  the  name  Gesariacmn 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  he  presames  tliat 
Bononis  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a  town  built  on  the  other  sideof  the  port.  This 
ooDJecture  **  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Florus  (iv. 
12)  which  no  conmientator  or  editor  has  understood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  corruptions  more 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  thus: 
"  Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  jnnxit,  daaai- 
busque  firmavit"  But  he  does  not  say  what  au- 
thority he  has  for  "  Bononia;"  and  we  have  observed 
[Gbsomia]  that  4he  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Florus  in  this  passage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  andnot  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  exploits  o£ 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Xmm,  the  snail 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  »  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geogrqiher 
has  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portd,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
oi  JBouhgnej  and  half  a  league  from  the  town,  there 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cco- 
tui7,  a  large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  o£ 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a  saroophagw  of  a  singfo 
piece,  well  worked;  iUl  which  he  supposes  to  ooafiirm 
his  conjecture. 

Bononia  is  named  Ooeanensis  co  a  medal  of  Coo- 
stans,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  onhf 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xx.  9),  and 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knar  it  iras  on  tktt 
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coAsU  Constantane  passed  aver  from  Britain  to 
Bononia,  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landing- 
place  hem  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claudius.  It 
appeaiBi  indeed,  as  the  naval  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Carausius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
mciect  the  Belgic  and  Armorio  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.    (Entrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildings  at  Botdogne,  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  Roman  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne^  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a  civUat  Latina,  in  the  con- 
ventns  of  Tarreco  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tanaconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectures 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  thd 
Siooris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  found  bearing  the  names  Absoiocnsis 
and  Jbssonensis.  (Muratori,  Nov.  Tkes.  p.  1021, 
nos.  2, 3  ;  Spon.  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188 ;  Cellar. 
Not  Orb.  vol.  i.  pp.  118, 119 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.  S.] 

GETAE.    [Dacia.] 

GETHSE'MANE.    [Jerusalem.] 

GEVTNI  (rnowwoi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  §  24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Bodini  (Bm^tvoC).  Buchowima  is  as  likely  a  place 
as  any  for  these  GevinL  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  from  Buch^sBeeck-lree^  so  that 
lissihe  land  of  the  heeehes.  But  the  word  Buck  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic  Now  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  the  root  gevin  to  be  a 
geographical  term  (L  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locality  the  preposition  po  (&o)=3 
on.  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  country  on  the  sea: 
a  popuUtion  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-kbingu  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  BuchoW' 
ima  is  the  countxy  of  the  population  on  the  Gevin 
{po-gevin)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (Ta(4p)y  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvL  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  Jvdges^  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it 
(1  Kings^  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
jomed  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occunt  in  Josh,  xvi  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast 
ConsistenUy  with  tiiis,  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eusebins  and  St  Jerome  4  miles  north  of  Nicopolis 
[EmiAus,  2.]  {OnomasL  $.  v.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  t^  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbcnirhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Beland,  Paiaest 
ppi  434.  678—680.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX  TaBadi  Eih.  ra^atfinys),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam,  xiii  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  TagaBaao^kri  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  SO  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  {B.  J,  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(^AnL  V.  2.  §  8).  It  obtained  »  bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges^ 
six.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xL  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  (Judges,  xix.  13), 
land  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouae  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  I  c)  This  makes 
iigaiust  its  identity  with  the  modem  village  of  Jeba\ 
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which  no  doubt  marks  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Gdm, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See/<a»aA,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic  Gibeah 
tlun  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablonse  road;  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill, conspicuous  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  dty,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistentiy  with  himself.  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  Tuleil-eUF^U  (more  properly  TeU-d- 
F{kU)M  the  representative  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  (The- 
ological  Review,  voL  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  Ta€edy:  Eih.ra€aMvtlTris), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chcphirah, 
Beeroth,  and  .Hijath-jearim :  together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh,  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  dty  (Josh.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabemade  being  plac^ 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi. 
29 ;  2  Chron,  L  2—6 ;  1  Kings,  viii.  4,  &c.)  "  Jo- 
seplius,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  (^.J.iL  19.  §l,.<l»t.vii.  ll.§7.)  Euse- 
bins  pkces  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  artide  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east  (Onomast.  s.  v.  To- 
tfcuvv.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rapted."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.il  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh,  x.  10,  11,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  thdr  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J,  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camd-road  between  Jaffii  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  LyddA  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a  modem  village  named  d-Jib,  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
dty.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2^  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which  dischargea 
itself  into  a  cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  anotiier  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  100  in  breiidth,  donbUess  mtended  to  recdve  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavem.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Bes,  vol  ii.  pp.  136—138.)  This  may  be  the  ?oo] 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  *^  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon  "  (xli.  12>  [G.  W.] 

GIBLITES.    [Byblos.] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22;  Gilpit,  Geog.  Rav.), 
a  river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  (rh  TiyXufF  6pot,  Tulgo  Fiytop),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenuca.  (Ptd.  iv.  3. 
§20.)  [P.S.] 

GIGO'NIS  PROM,  (riywwtt  &Kpa,  Eigm,  Mag. 
$.  V,  ^Hympts,  Ptol  iii  13.  §  23),  a  promcmtory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crossaea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  GiGONUS  (Tiywpos,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas,  marched  in  three  days  from  Beraea.  (Thuc. 
I  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aendum,  the  great  Karabumui  hence  its  aituatioa 
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wm  nearlj  that  of  Cape  Apanomi.  (Leake,  Horik- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.    [GiooKis  Pbok.] 

GIGURRL  [Aotubbs.] 

GIHON.    [Jkbusalem.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (rcX«dt4  Sp9s),  a  low  mountain 
district  to  the  eoath-east  of  the  phun  of  EsdraeloD, 
aitnated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  infiunons  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saol  and  Jonathan,  hj 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam,  zxviiL  4^  xzzL)  From 
this  fiut  ihtj  are  called  6ftii  iXKo^Xup  (aiienige- 
i^arom  montes)  hj  Euaebins,  who  pUces  them  six 
miles  fipom  ScTthopolis,  where  a  laiige  village  named 
Gelbns  (FcXtfovs)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  nnder  the  name  dXJttbim,  and  serves  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  occnpies  as  the 
Meant  Gilboa  of  Scriptore.  The  road  from  Bemm 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jentn  passes  near  this  village,  and 
over  the  mountains.  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Ret,  vol  iiL 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  viUage  fiSJeUf&fk,  however,  "■  lies 
south  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  declivitj  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Bobinson's  map.*'  (Dr.  Schulta,  in  Williams,  Hol^ 
CUy,  voL  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.    [Palabstdta.] 

GILGAL  (r<U'yaAa,LXX.;  To\y^9sAToXydif, 
Enseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
orening  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  **in  the  east  border  of  Jericho." 
{Jetik,  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  out  of  tiie  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  drcnmctsion  renewed, 
from  which  last  circamstanoe  the  place  derived  its 
name.  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  awaj  the  reproach 
of  Eg}rpt  from  off  jon ;  wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (L  e.  rolling)  unto  this  day.*' 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  daring  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 
X.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a  sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  :  for  there  Samuel 
judged,  in  his  annnal  circuit  (1  Sam.  vil  16);  there 
he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xL  14,  15) ; 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  o£fer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
&C.).  According  to  Eosebios,  it  was  2  miks  from 
Jericho  {OnomaM,  a.  «.);  bot  Josephus,  with  greater 
show  o£  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  (Atit,  v.  1.  §  4).  It  was 
a  desert  pboe  in  the  time  of  Eosebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  the  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2  Kingt^  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eosebios 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (s.  v.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modem  village 
of  JUgtliay  to  the  left  of  the  Nabliis  road,  about  2 
hoors  north  of  Bethel.  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Ret,  vol  iii. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
Dmtt.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerium ;  a  notable  diflknlty,  which  Eosebius  and 
St  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modem  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Bobinson 
thinks  that  "the  Gilgal  of  Nebemiah,  xn.  29  and 
of  1  Mace,  ix.  2  may  be  referred  to  the  place  &o 
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called  in  the  westem  pkin,  near  Antipatris.  {BSk 
Ret,  vol.  iL  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.] 

GILIGAMMAE  (PiAiT^MMu*  Herod,  iv.  169; 
TiKrfdfi/^j  Steph.  B.  t,  ir.),  a  Libyan  people,  wha 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  libya,  W.  of  the 
Adtbmachidab,  as  fitf  as  the  island  of  Aphrodisiaa, 
W.oftheportofOyrene;  but  were  afterwards  poshed 
back  by  the  Gredc  settlers  to  the  inner  parta  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  S.] 

GINDAKES  (rMorcr  or  TiASaKi\  a  Libyan 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Magas,  wui  S.  of  the 
Tripolis  in  the  Begio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  castoms 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  176  ;  Steph.  B.  jl  «.).  [P.  S.] 

GINDABUS  (Vy^apos),  a  city  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  CrRBHKsncA  ;  an  acropolis,  and  resort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Piokmy, 
however,  places  a  dty  of  this  name  in  the  diatrict 
of  SelcucU  (v.  1 5).  [ G.  W.] 

GIB  FL. ;  GIBA  METBOPOLI&    [Libya. J 

GIBBA.    [MEinNX.] 

GIBGASHITES  (rcfryco-aZtu),  one  of  the  seven 
idolatroQs  nations  desoooded  ftom  Canaan  {Gtn.  x. 
16),  and  disposseased  by  the  children  of  Isruel 
(Jotk.  xxiv.  1 1).  They  do  iMt  occur  in  the  lista  in 
Exodnu^  iii.  8, 17,  or  DemUnmomuf^  xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  Palaestine. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  fionily  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Hivites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  tbcy  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  an  in- 
serted, the  Hivites  are  omitted.  {G.  W.] 

GIBGIBI  M.  (t^  Tifrppi  %  Tifrpfpu  ipos),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Begio  Syrtka, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cnrrps.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  |§  11,17.)  It  is  probably  the  Mens  Gyri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gbatiabum  Colus  ni  He- 
rodotus. [P.  Sl] 

GITANAE,  a  town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Ljvy 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  miles  ficom  tbe 
coast.  (liv.  xliL  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  faj  any 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  tiierefore  been  oon. 
jectured  that  the  word  is  a  oorrapt  form  of  Chytoa, 
which  Ephoms  spoke  of  as  a  place  in  Epirua  ook>- 
nised  by  the  Clasomenii.  (Steph.  B.  a.  «.  Xirrer ; 
Leake,  Nortbem  (7reeoe,  voL  i.  p.  76.) 

GITTITES  (r^Boios),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (3  &». 
vL  10, 11,  xxL  19.)    [Gath.] 

GLANDIMAIUUM.    [Gallaboa.] 

GLANIS.    [CI.AHI8.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  in  tbs 
NotatiaofClanoventum.[CLAyovxxrroif.]  [B.GX.] 

GLANUM  (rxoi^  :  Eth.  Gknicus),  is  one  of 
the  five  tovms  which  Ptolemy  (iL  10.  §  15)  mentions 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Galfia  NarbonensiK. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppid*  Lm- 
tina  of  Narboncnsis,  and  calls  it  Glanum  livii,  « 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livius  Dmsus,  who 
settled  a  colony  here  about  b.c.4.  Glanum  h 
pUced  in  tho  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  road  finom  Cabelfio 
ICavaiUon)  to  Arekte  ^Arlet):  it  is  16  M.  P.  ftom 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  from  Glanum  to  Ema- 
ginum.  [EBNAOiNUif.]  The  Table  has  the  same 
rente  and  the  same  names, — but  it  makes  12  M.  P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8  from  Glanum  to 
Emaginum ;  and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  ^  Remtij  which 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  theiv  with  the 
woids  *'  Beipublicae  GUnicomm**  on  it  The  exact 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a  mile  south  of  SL  Remi, 
near  which  there  are  at  present,  in  a  good  atate  of 
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preservation!  a  Roman  mansoleam,  and  also  a  Roman 
triampbal  arch,  which  are  engraved  in  several  works. 
(Mem.  de  CAcad,  tom.vii.  p.  263;  Millin,  Foyage 
dans  lea  Depart,  MSridionauXj  tom.  iii.  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  Bg.  1.) 

The  triimiphal  arch  b  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  contains  eight  oolnmnSf  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  four  on  each  firont;  and  four  bas-reliefii 
without  inscriptions:  the  figores,  which  are  above 
MX  feet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
women ;  only  two  heads  are  entire.  A  garland  of 
leaves  and  fruits,  scnlptored  with  great  skill,  orna- 
ments the  archivolt.  In  the  intercolumniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a  mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a  square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a  qua- 
drangular stylobato,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  face 
of  which  is  a  bas-relief.  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a  circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  bj  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  Thb  third  stage  is  a  kind  of" 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  colunms. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  But  it  has  the  following  inscripticm, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  work:  sex.  l..  m.  iylibi 
c.  p.  PARBNTiBVS.  svEia  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Sextus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
the  c.  F.  signify  "  curaverunt  faciendum."  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  " fecemnt "  or  "  fecit"  is  the 
common  expression;  but  "faciendum  curaverunt" 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inscr.AnL^  §'C.,Romae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  c.  before  the  P.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  fifst  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  that  the  bas-relie£s  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
tlie  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whoso  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  kte  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  TKoanKwv^  from 
wliich  we  may  conclude  that  t^  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Biassilia.  (D'Anville,  Notice^  ^c; 
Walckenaer,  G^og.,^c,  vol.  il  p.  214;  Ukert, Gallien, 
p.  435;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur, 
frc)  [G.L.] 

GLATHYRAE  (rxcw^wpaf),  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcos 
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(71  ii.  712;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  but  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
mtuated  upon  one  of  the  hills  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  JTdprena,  between  Boebe  and  lolcos.  The 
entire  drcuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (TXavKatfTrat, 
or  TKavacUy  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a  people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  tlio 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Poms. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicaa 
by  Aristobulus,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.       [V.] 

GLAUCONNE'SUS.     [Eubora,  p.  872,  a.] 

GLAUCUS  (rAauKos>  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchorocaou,  , 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  tmion  of  whiph  the  Apsorrhns  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
8.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lycia,  on  the  frontier  of 
Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sintu  Glaucus, 
(Plin.  Ti.  29;  Quint  Smym.  Posthom,  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  Makri.  Steph.  B.  mentions  a  8^/uo$  TAa^ot/, 
which  was  probably  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a  river  of  Acluua.  [Acuaia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARLA  INSULA.    [Austeravia.] 

GLINDITIONES,  a  people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plin.  uL  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljubin^e  in 
the  Henegowina.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (Thi€ra%  or  TXiairati  Etk  TKicrdmosy, 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (72.  il.  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Ai^ve 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Pans.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ix.  5.  §  13,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  ix.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalds,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Ml  Hypatus,  luid  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  Platandki,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamaid,  the  ancient  Hypatus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  il  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.     [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LIMEN.    [Acheron,  p.  19,  a.] 

GLY'PPL4  or  GLY'MPLA  (PAvmrfa,  Pans.  iii. 
22.  §  8),  a  village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describ^  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  i^pears  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  fortress  called  TAv/Aircif  by  Pdyluus, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messenians  were 
defeated  here  in  b.  o.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a  round-about  march 
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from  Tegea,  to  penetrate  into  the  soathern  valtej  of 
the  Eurotas.  (Poljb.  v.  20.)  It  is  also  roentiooed 
on  another  occasion  bj  Polybios  (iy.  86).  The  an> 
dent  town  is  probably  represented  hj  the  Hellenic 
remains  at  Ljfnynddoy  which  is  probably  a  oorraption 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  district  soath  of  Ljfm- 
pidda  is  called  O^fmpo-kMria^  which  name  woald 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  cf  the  mooutains  in  the 
neighboorhood  bore  the  name  of  Olympns  in  ancient 
times.  Lenke  indeed  conjectures  that  VKv^nrla  was 
the  ancient  local  form  of  'OAvfiv^  and  conseqaently 
that  lAfmpidda  and  Olympo-lehdria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olyropia  having  the 
local  form  of  Glympia.  (Boblaye,  RecherekeSf  ^, 
p.  362 ;  Leake,  Peiopoimetiaca^  p.  362 ;  Cortios, 
PeloponnMot,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.     [Ckobus.] 

GOBAEUM  (T6eau>y  Aicpoif),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  §  1)  in  Gallia  Lugdnnen&is,  and  it  is  the 
roost  western  part  of  Gallia.  jyAnrille  oonclndes 
that  it  is  Finistirt  or  MdU^  commonly  called 
Pomie  SL  MaMoL  It  is  certainly  some  point 
between  the  PoinU  de  Pmmarche  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  turns  east  Gossellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
of  Audwme^  and  which  terminates  on  the  east  the 
road  of  Gob-estan.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  name 
helps  to  a  probable  conclusion.  [G.  L.] 

GOBANNIOyin  Britain, mentioned  in  the  12th  Iti- 
nerary, probably ssAber-^aoemisf  in  Wales.  fR.G.L.] 

GOGANA  (r»7oya,  Arrian,  Jnd,  c  38),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Pcrsis,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Kearchus  came,  at  the  month  of  a  small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  It  is  now  called  Konkdn. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  o/Nearchw,  vol.  L  p.  385.)     [V.] 

GOGARE'KE  (Twyaprir^),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (zi.  p.  628)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Koukar  or 
Kowharh%  and  is  represented  by  the  modem 
AkhalUkhaSf  lying  between  Guria^  Imiretia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  river  Jordk.  St.  Martin  (^Metn.  *ur 
fArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  *n$a- 
priml  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.)  into  Ttoya^ 
fniroL  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (roX-yo^ :  Eih,  TdXyiot^  ToKyla,  ToA- 
7»7f»,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  famous  for  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  xv.  100;  Lycophr. 
589 ;  CatulL  zxxvi.  15,  NupL  Pel.  et  TheL  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
(Pausaa  viii.  5.  §  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  35);  but  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel,  Kyproiy  voL  L  p.  145,  vol.  iu  p.  81.)  rE.B.J.] 

GOLGOTHA  MONS.     [JebubalbicJ 

GOLOE.     [Cabyle.] 

GOMPHI  (TSfAipoi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
S.V.:  EOl  Tofi^Sf  Tofi/^s,  Gomphensis),  a  town 
of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  a  tributary 
of  the  Peneius,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dolopia.  Its  position  made  it  a  place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  since  it  guarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  pkins:  "  that  of  AftwdH, 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  the  pass  of  Partes^  at  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince to  Ambracia."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL 
iv.  p.  52 1 .)  In  the  war  against  Philip,  Araynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  in  co-operation  with  the  Bo- 
man  consul  Fhimininus,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  ("  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Thessaliam  dirimnnt*'),  first  took  Pheca,  a  town 
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lyin^  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then  Gom- 
plii  itself,  B.  c  198.  The  possession  of  this  place 
was  of  great  importance  to  Flamininns,  since  it  se- 
cured him  a  communication  with  the  Ambncian 
gulf,  from  which  he  derived  his  supf^es.  The  route 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambraeia  is  described  by  Livy  as 
very  short  but  extremely  difficult  The  capture  cf 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  towns 
named  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Thimamm,  Lisinae, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  positioD  of  which  is  quite 
uncertain.  (Liv.  zxxiL  14,  15.)  When  Atluunania 
revolted  from  Philip  in  B.  c.  189,  he  marched  into 
their  conntry  by  the  above-mentaooed  pass,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  2.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  same 
route  that  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Mardus  Philippos 
marched  from  ^jnbracia  into  Thessaly  in  B.  ex  169. 
(Liv.  xliv.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  in  b.  a  48,  the  inhabitants  of  Gomphi, 
having  hesurd  of  Caesar  s  repulse  at  Dyrrfaachlnm, 
shut  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  from  Aeginium ;  but  he  took  the  place  by  ai^- 
sault  in  a  few  hours.  Caesar,  in  his  account  of 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  **•  first  town  in 
Thessaly  to  those  coming  from  Epims.*  (Caes. 
B.  C,  iii.  80;  Appian,  B,  C  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass.  xlL 
51.) 

The  Greek  geographer  Meletius  placed  Gonpfai  at 
SUiguMj  but,  from  an  inscription  found  at  Status,  it 
is  dear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aeginium.  f  Aegi- 
KiUM.]  Leake,  however,  has  shown  that  Gomphi 
is  represented  by  EpUhcjii^  which  is  the  name  of 
'  an  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bliiiri^  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  andent  town.  The  modem  name  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a  bishop- 
ric in  kter  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  places 
Pheca  at  a  small  village  called  BUtzi,  midway  be- 
tween the  hill  of  EpUhop(  and  the  pass  of  Porte*. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519.  seq.) 
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GOTIGALAE.  [Libta.] 
GO'NGYLUS.  [Sbllasia.] 
GONNO-CONDYLON.  [Condyu>n.] 
GONNUS  or  GONNI  (Nrroj,  Herod.,  Stiab. . 
r6rrot,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  T6innos,  also  Foinm, 
Tovaratj  Steph.  B.^  v.),  an  andent  town  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  critics,  from  Gonnens, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (II  ii.  748 ;  Steph.  B. «.  r. 
roypoi)  Its  position  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Thessaly.  It  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pendus,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  pece- 
trate  into  Thessaly  from  the  north.  The  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempe  be^ns  to  narrow  at  Gonni;  and  the 
pass  across  Mt  Olympus  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  GonnL  It  was  by 
the  latter  route  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entered 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  position  of 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Ttffiije^  clearly  shown  by 
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the  nnincrocis  passages  in  which  it  b  raentioned  hj 
Livy.  Atler  the  battle  of  Cjnoscephaloe,  in  b.  c. 
197,  PhiUp  fled  in  ba«te  to  Tempe,  but  halted  a 
daj  at  Gonni,  to  receive  sack  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  battle.  (Liv.  zxxiii.  10;  Polyo. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  in  b.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  armj  nnder  the  command  of  App. 
Claudius  marched  through  the  pass  across  Mt  Olym- 
pus, and  thus  arrived  at  GonnL  On  this  occasion 
Livj  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Laiissa, 
and  describes  it  as  situated  "  in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus 
quaa  Tempe  appeUantor."  (Liv.  zzzvi.  10.)  In 
B.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Mac^onia,  the  Ro- 
man consul  Licinius  advanced  against  tho  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  zlil  54,  67.)  Gonni 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iz. 
p.  440;  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  42). 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  Lyhdstomo,  or  the  "Wolfs  Mouth,"  in  the 
vale  of  DertUf  at  the  foot  of  a  point  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
about  a  mile  firom  the  Peneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  citj,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
a  later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Ltcostomium  (jtivKoar6tuov)j  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy  (Cantacuz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.     [Pallene.J 

GOPHNA  (Pi^vo,  Joseph. ;  FoiJi^ya,  PtoL),  a  town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  country  of  Boijamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (Fo^ 
ynucii  rovapxioj  Joseph.  B,  J.  ilL  3.  §  5  ;  "  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,*'  Plm.  y.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Aicahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassins  and  reduced  to  slaveiy  (^AfU,  xiv. 
11.  §  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  hj  a  decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2, 3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  {B,  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and, 
as  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caeeareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  §  1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  ^dpayj^BSTpvos,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, —  its  name  bemg  iden- 
tical in  signification,  —  (from  }D),  a  vme),  which 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
ic  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(NaiUotue^j  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jufna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
valleys,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib,  Res.  vol.  uL  pp.  77—79.)    [G.  W.] 

GOTIDIUM  (TdpSiop),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Jnliopolis,  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings;  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  ot  a  mere 
village    it  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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enlarged  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  Lcp.  574;  Polyb.  zxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviiu  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  sufiered  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Aed,  v.  4.) 
Gordium  is  cel^rated  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
Alexander's  cutting  the  fiunous  Gordian  knot  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  kmg  Gurdius.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  i.  29,  il  3;  Q.  Curt  iii.  1,  12  ;  Justin,  zL 
7.)  [L.S.] 

GORDIUTI'CHOS  (Topilov  ruxos),  a  town  m 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  zzzviii. 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  foimded  by  Gor- 
dius,  a  son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phiygia.     v  fL.  &] 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NI.     [Coedyene.] 

GORGON  or  URGO  (Tofr/Sptiy  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorgona)j  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Ui^  by  Pliny  and  Mela:  ^^^ 
Butilius,  who  describe  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (L  c),  as  weU  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  Gorgona,  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  MeL  ii.  7. 
§  19 ;  Rutil  Itm,  i.  515.)  It  is  a  small  ishiud,  only 
about  8  miles  in  circumference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livomo  is  the  islet  of  Meloriaf 
a  mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.H.B.] 

GCRGYLUS.    [Laoonia.] 

CORNEAS,  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac  Attn,  ziL  45),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with 
Khorien.  [E.B.J.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYNA  (Fopr^,  F^Jprwo:  JStA. 
TopTiivtos)f  a  town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  fonn  of  Topriy  (Jl.  ii.  646, 
(7<2.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  T6fnwa 
(comp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  Melam,  voL  iii.  pt  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Laiissa  (^Adptcrna)  and  Cremnia  (Kp^/uvia). 

This  important  city  was  nezt  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  tunes  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a  league  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  z. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size^ 
since  Strabo  (Lc.)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begtm  to  en- 
close it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8  stadia.  In  the  Pelopon> 
nesian  War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc  ii.  85).  In  b.  c  201,  Phi  • 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plut  Philop.  13.)  In  b.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  namo 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flomininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  zxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  I-o- 
thaeus,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebena  and  Metallum  (Strab.  /.  c.*^p^and  b  men* 
iigitized  by  vIjOOQIC 
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tioned  bj  Pliny  (iv.  20),  ScyUx  (p.  19),  Ptolemy 
(iiL  17.  §  10),  and  Hierocles,  who  commenced  hb 
tour  of  the  isliuid  with  this  ]^[ace. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyna,  the  fountain  of 
Stturos  is  said  to  hare  been  surrounded  by  poplars 
which  bore  fruits  (Theophrast  H,  P,  iil.  5);  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lethaeus  was  another  &mou8 
spring,  which  the  naturalists  said  was  shaded  by  a 
plane-tree,  which  retained  its  foliage  through  the 
winter,  and  which  the  people  beliered  to  have  covered 
the  marriage-bed  of  Europa  and  the  metamorphosed 
Zeus.  (Theophrast  ^.  P.  L  16 ;  Varr.  de  Re  Rustic, 
L7;  Plin.  xiL  1.) 

The  ruins  of  Gortyna,  as  they  existed  pret^ously, 
'  have  been  described  more  or  less  diffusely  by  varions 
writen  (Beloo,  Les  Obterv.  de$  pku  SmguL  p. 8; 
Toamefort,  Vogage  dm  JJvanij  pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
cocke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pp.  252 — ^255  ;  Savary, 
LeOrts  mr  la  Grhse,  xxiii.)  ;  their  statements, 
along  with  the  full  account  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  16  th  century,  will  be  founJ  in  the  Museum  of 
Clasiical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277—286.  The 
site  of  Gortyna  cannot,  till  the  survey  of  the  island 
is  completed,  be  made  out,  but  Mr.  Pashley  (TVao. 
vol.  i.  p.  295)  has  phused  it  near  the  modem  Hft- 
jhms  hhShOj  where  the  ten  Saints  of  Gortyna,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Decius  (comp.  Cornelius,  Creia  5acra,  voL  i.  pp. 
156 — 166).  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  cavern 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  pp. 
402—406)  has  conjectured  to  be  the  fkr-fiuned  la- 
b3rrinth ;  but  as  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of 
Claudian  {SexL  Cons.  Hon,  634),  who,  probably, 
used  the  name  of  the  town  as  equivalent  to  Cretan, 
are  unanimous  in  fixing  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur 
at  Cnossus,  the  identification  must  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  fai\cifhl.  The  ooios  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
ancient  workmanship.  Besides  the  autonomous,  there 
are  numerous  impenal  coins,  ranging  from  Augus- 
tus to  Uadxian.  (Eckhel,  vcd.  ii.  p.  312;  Sestini, 
p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


OOIX  OF  GORTYNA. 

GOBTY'NIA  (Popn/yk,  TofOoyla:  Eth.  FopSu- 
yiderns,  Steph.  B.;  FopSijj'fa,  TopBowla,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  a  place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalces 
passed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  the 
pkins  of  Cyrrhus  and  PelU  (Thuc  il  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTY'NIUS.     [GoKTYS.] 

GORTYS,  or  GORTYNA  (TSfnvs,  Pans,  viiL 
27.  §  4 ;  r6fnvwa,  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  Pol.  iv.  60.  §  3, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynuria,  situated  near  the  river  Gortynius  (Top- 
Tvrioy),  also  called  Lusius  {Aovaios)  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gortys,  a  son 
"  Stymphalus,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
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village  in  his  time,  though  it  had  formerly  been  a 
considerable  city.  Most  of  its  inhaiMtants  were  re- 
moved to  MegalopoUs  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city  in  b.  c.  371 ;  but  it  must  have  cootinned 
to  be  a  pUce  of  some  importance,  since  Polybius 
says  that  it  was  taken  by  Euripdas,  the  genend  of 
the  Eleians,  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  219.  At  that 
time  it  was  subject  to  Thelpusa.  It  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Asclepius,  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  containing  statues  of  Aadepins  and 
Hygieia  by  Scopas.  Ciceio  alludes  to  this  temple, 
when  he  says  (de  NaL  Dwr.  iiL  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  Aecn- 
lapii,  of  whom  he  reckoned  three.  Its  ruins  are 
seen  upon  a  height  near  the  village  of  Atd^koio. 
There  are  still  remains  of  its  prndpal  gala  and  of 
its  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonij.  (Pans. 
V.  7.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  8,  viiL  27.  §  4,  28.  §§  1,  2; 
Pol.,  PUn.  U.  ec ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  24, 
Peloponnesiacd,  p.  233  ;  Cnrtius,  Pdoposmemm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  soq.) 

GORYA  {Ttipva,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  43),  the  capital 
of  the  small  district  of  Goryaea  {Tnpnma,  Ptol.  viL 
1.  §  42),  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Bmdm- 
Kush,  to  the  N.  of  the  Poi^ab,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suastus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Copbes,  or 
River  of  C^bul.  The  Suastus  is,  doubtless,  the  Sm- 
vastu,  or  Swoad  (Lassen^s  Karie  v,  AU-Indien). 
There  is  a  manifest  connection  between  thb  place 
and  ito  territory  and  the  Guraei  and  Guraeos,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  theyrefer  to  the 
same  people  and  localities.  In  Arrian  (it.  25), 
Alexander  crosses  the  Guraeos  (Vovpeuos)  with  some 
difficulty,  and  passes  through  the  oonntiy  of  the 
Guraei  (Tovpcuoi),  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Aaaa- 
ceni  or  Aspasii  (Aevaka.)  Here  the  Snastos  and 
Guraeus  are  probably  the  same,  and,  as  Fovtnger 
suggests,  only  other  names  for  the  Choaspes  or 
Khondr,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Copbss  or 
Cdbul  river  from  the  north.  In  another  plioe,  Ar- 
rian distinguishes  the  two  riven;  stMing  that  tlic 
Cophes  flowed  into  Peucelaotis,  carrying  with  it  it;> 
tributaries,  the  Malamantus,  Soastus,  and  Garom 
(TapSia,  Arrian,  JncL  c  4).  In  Laasen^s  Map  ap- 
peare  a  stream  called  the  Gauri,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Suvastiij  which  probably  represents  the  positioo 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  the  Mah^hhimta 
are  found  Suvastii,  G&uri,  and  Campani — rivers  of 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  second  is  no  doubt  the 
Greek  Guraeus.  Pott  suggests  another  dcrrratiou, 
which  seems  much  less  probable  (Eiffm,  Forsck. 
p.  xlvL)  [V.] 

GORYAEA  [Gorta]. 

GORYS  (r«pwj,  Strab.  xv.  p.  697),  a  small  towB 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chosspea  and 
Cophes.  The  passage  in  Sttabo  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  very  corrupt,  and  has  led  to  various  read> 
ings.  The  older  editions  read  vofMk  Trnpn^aX^T 
•KoKiv,  and  hence  made  GorydaJe  the  name  of  the 
phice.  The  later  ones  of  Corsy,  Greskurd,  and 
Kramer  have  vapk  V^pvii  iWit*^  irdAir,  which  aeeois 
to  be  a  preferable  reading,  and  gives  Gorys  for  tha 
name  of  the  place.  The  similarity  of  the  aoond, 
and  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  suggest  a  coo- 
nection  between  it  and  Gorya.  [V.] 

GOTHI,  GOTOKES,  GOTHONES,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (TStBqi,  r^roi,  Fourtfoi,  ru6o*»csX 
a  tribe  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pjtheas  ot 
Marseilles,  in  his  account  of  tho  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.)  According  to  him,  they 
dwelt  about  the  Aestuarium  Oceank  IdentooomoQ 
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(the  Fritche  Hag),  Tacitus  CGerm.  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  that  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
thoagh  he  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (liL  5.  §  20)  men- 
tions them  tmder  the  name  of  rvOofPts  as  a  Sar- 
matian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  Uie  east  of  the 
Vistiila,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends; 
so  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sea-coast. 
Strabo  (vil.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  BuUmes  (Boii. 
T«ycf)  as  a  tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduos,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Gatualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitus  (AmLil  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothi,  does  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  CaracalU  (Spartian.  Carac.  10,  AnUmm, 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  GutthiMdoy  which  is  preserved  in-  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Viotula  as  fiu:  as  Braunsberg 
or  Heiligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  ^e  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a  powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Car€u:,  10)  ; 
Alexander  Sevems  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dada; 
for  thoee  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
as  determined  a  hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  fonnidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  coontries  once  iuhabited  by  the  Sarmatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
rimes  called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procopius,  Capitolinos,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  even 
by  thdur  own  histwian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippns  (a.  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
session of  Dacia,  and  laid  siege  to  Mardanopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Secunda,  which  purchased  peace 
for  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Jomand.  de  Reb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  :  in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nlcopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  (Jomand. 
Lc.  18 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  5.)  The  Gotlis  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  fur  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decius 
a  second  time,  and  diestroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abrutum  or  Fomm  TreboniL  (Zosim.  i.  23 ;  Aurel. 
Vict  de  Goes,  29,  £pii.  29  ;  Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zonar.  xil20,fbll.;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
coast  of  the  Enxine;  and  having  become  possessed  of 
a  fleet,  they  sailed  in  a.  d.  253  with  a  large  number 
of  boats  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  siege ;  but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  the  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a  large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  D.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a  fresh  expedition  against  the   Thraciun 
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Bosporus,  m  which  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  lli- 
oomedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  .undertaken  with  a  fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicus,  which  they  destroyed;  then 
sailed  down  the  Aegean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus as  &r  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a  fearful  manner,  and  Illyricnm  was  lite- 
rally ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euzine  :  the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  tbey  also  returned 
home  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  GaUien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xiL  26;  Oros.  vii. 
22;  Syncell  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Aua  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  hud  si^e  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalcmica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Ckudiua,  in  a.  d.  269,  gained  a  brilliant  victoiy 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gotkicus.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
ClawL  8,  foil.;  Zosim.  L  43,  foil.;  Zonar.  xiL  29, 
foU.)  Although  only  few  retumed  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  two  successors  of  Chindius;  and  Au- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  a.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zosim.  L  48, 
folL;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
.  6.)  There  now  followed  a  period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  i.  53;  Vopisc  TacU.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantine  had  overcome  idl  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  A.  D.  332  their  king  Araric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  flrst  encounter  with 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a  second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a  peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  flmiily  oif  Constantine  oc~ 
cu|tted  the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empure.  Their  great  king  Hennanric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a  war  agamst  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc  xxxviL  4,  5;  Themist  Oral, 
X.  p.  129,  foil)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  Wbarians;  in  a.  d.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigem  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  rc^ge  in  the  mountains  with  then*  king  Atha« 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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naric  The  Visigoths,  when  settled  in  Moesia,  were 
insolent!/  treated  bj  their  protectors,  in  conseqnence 
of  which  thej  attacked  and  defeated  the  Roman 
genenU  Lnpicinos,  traversed  the  neighbouring  conn- 
tries,  and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Go^  that 
served  in  the  Boman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defieated  the  Boman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  emperor  Yalens  himself  lost  his 
life,  A.  D.  378.  The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Constantinople,  bnt  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jomand.  26),  for  their  num- 
bers were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire.  (Oros.  vii.34;  Socrat  v.  10;  Thembt  OraL 
xvi.  p.  252,  foil;  Zosinu  iv.  56.)  Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Boman  empire;  but  after  the  death  cf  Theodosius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zosim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)  In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.  (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
craL  vi.  6.)  After  this  Alanc  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  J)ux  lUyrici^ 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  a.  d.  400.  (CUudian, 
de  BelL  Get.  535  ;  Jomand.  29  ;  Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisns, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.  412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  having  remained  there  for  a  short  time, 
.  they  crossed  tho  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tdosa  to  the  ocean.  The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
bides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  tho  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Euric.  The  empure  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Bnrdigala  ;  but  after  Euric's 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and  joined 
Fridigem,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxxi.  5,  12;  Jomand.  27.)  In  the  reign  cf  Theo- 
dosius, when  the  Visigoths  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Romans,  there  appeared  a  new  host  of  Os- 
trogoths about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completely 
defS^ited  by  the  Romans.  (Zosim.  iv.  35 ;  Claodiao, 
delV.  Cotu.  Hon,  623,  foil.)  During  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  them- 
selves, commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  but  joined  AttiU  in  his  expedition  into 
Gaul.  (Jomand.  38.)  After  the  oveiihrow  of  the 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Pannoiua, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purchase  their  peace  with 
lai^e  sums  of  money.  But  after  some  thne  the 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Glycerins  by  presents,  quitted  the  country  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.  In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  difierent  leaders  traversed  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  «mn- 
try  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Haemns, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  town  of  Nora 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  d.  489,  on  the  instigatka 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upon  the 
mins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empin 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it  But  his  death 
involved  the  down&ll  of  his  kingdom;  for  while  the 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  domestie 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies* 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  be(»me  a  prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  and 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disappearance 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  so  important  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Germans, 
although  they  were  only  a  branch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describes  the 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  idiich  be 
chUs  VmdUi,  while  some  modem  critics  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  htaevona.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain*  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  German 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  ooon- 
try.  The  dific^nt  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  Gothi  mutores,  also  called  Moeto^otki, 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  who,  after 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  Moesia,  re- 
mained there  in  fixed  habitations,  applymg  then- 
selves  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  cf  agriculture. 
(Jomand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  Tetraxitae,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Procop.  BelL  Gotk. 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  national  pecu- 
liarities for  a  long  period. 

3   The  Tai/alaej  on  the  Danube  in  DtucM,  were 
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a  part  of  the  Western  Goths.    (Amm.  Marc.  xvli. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eutrop.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae.     [Gepidae.} 

5.  The /Zwgru.     [Ruoii.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  TwciUnffi;  see  these  artictes. 

7.  The  HeruH  [Hekuli],  and 

8.  The  Jnthungu     [Juthunoi.] 

Some  writers  also  inclade  the  Akni  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  bat  see  Alani  and  Vandau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ostrogoths^  occupying  the  sandy  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Visigoths^  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the  west.  The  former 
occur  under  the  names  of  Austrogothi  (Pollio, 
Claud.  6)  and  Ostrogothi  ((vlaudian,  m  Eutrop.  ii. 
153).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths {Vmgothi),  which  occurs  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonius  ApoUmaris  (Carm. 
vil  39^,  431,  V.  476)  in  the  form  Vesus ;  and  in 
Cassiodorus  {Varr.  iii.  1, 3) we  find  Vuisigothi  and 
VuUigothae ;  while  Jomandes  has  Wesegothae  and 
Wesigotkae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  iVom 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zosimus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutungi 
or  Gruhmgi  and  the  Tervingi  or  Thervingi^  where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
these  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
jpntion  of  the  Goths  from  the  country  north  of  the 
£uxine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it  b  mobt 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  thoroughly  Gemum  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 
in  Moesia  (the  Moeso-Goths),  whence  a  Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Kicaea  in  a.  d.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
waa  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a  most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a  new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  "  black  letter."  (Socrat. 
Mist  Ecch  iv.  27 ;  Sozom.  vi.  36 ;  Jomand.  51 ; 
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Philostoi^.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  translat«  d 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete;  but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many,  words  which  the  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a  few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dadans.  Besides  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  "may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  (Jomand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward :  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  I  35)  mentions  Gutae  (Tovreu)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a  written 
oode  of  laws,  tiie  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origine  Ostrogothorum  et  Visi^ 
gothorumy  Jena,  1835 ;  Zahn,  Ulfihks's  Gothische 
Btbdubersetewig^  ^.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  der  Westgothen;  Manso>  Gesch.  der 
Ostgothen  in  HdUen^  1824,  together  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germa}«ia,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit-.  Germ,  p.  162,  and  Epilegom. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foH.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHI'NI  or  GOTI'NI,  a  tribe  on  the  east  of  "the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  IM<^  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
KS/yuoi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus's  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, "  Terga  Marcomannorum  Guadorumque  clau- 
dunt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini :  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhehn,  Germanien,  p.  231,  fol. ;  Duncker,  Orig, 
German,  i.  p.  55,  foil. ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ, 
p.  156.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONES.     [GoTHi.] 

GRAAEI  (rpaatot),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.     (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEl,  a  people  and  place  in  Illyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  8.  26),  perhaps  Grakovo  in  the  S.  of  the 
Herzegouma.  [E.  B.  J] 

GRACCUilR^^i  (^<A.  Graccuritanus :  near  Co- 
reUa)f  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hbpania  Tarra- 
tx>nensis,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraoo, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  former  name, 
Ilnrcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of^mpronius  Grac- 
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chus,  who  placed  new  settlers  in  it,  after  his  conquest 
of  Celtibcria.  It  belonged  to  the  converUus  of  Cae- 
saraugosta,  and  was  a  municipiumf  with  the  chitas 
Romano.  (Liv.  Fr.  xii.,  EpiU  xii.,  comp.  Freinsh. 
Supply  Liv.  xiL  4 :  Festos,  s.  v. ;  PUiu  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Itin.  Ant  p.  450 ;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  448;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol.  i, 
p.  88;  Sestini,  p.  52;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Ukert 
voLii.  pt.  l.p.448.)  '  [P- S.] 

GRADUM,  AD,  or  GRADUS,  AD.  The  Mari- 
time Itin.  of  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  16  M.  P.,  "  a  fossis  ad  gradum  Massi- 
litanorom  fluvios  Rhodanus;"  and  then  30  M.  P. 
**  a  grada  per  flaviam  Rhodannm  Arelatom.'*  The 
Fossae  are  the  Fossae  Marianae  (^Foz-leM'Martigues)^ 
and  ""  ad  gradum  "  must  be  one  of  the  old  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  The  site  of  "  ad  gradum  "  is  supposed 
by  some  French  writers  to  be  GcUejon.  Ammianus 
Maroellinus  (xv.  11)  describes  the  Rhone  as  entering 
the  sea  "per  patulum  sinum  quem  vocant  Ad 
Gradus."  There  may  have  been  several  Gradus  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  for  "gradus"  is  a  landing- 
place,  or  steps  for  getting  in  and  out  of  ships 
(Valer.  Max.  iii.  6) ;  and  lyAnville  observes  that 
the  name  Gradus  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grado.  Ammianus 
places  this  "  sinus  "IS  miles  from  ArleSy  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  "scala,"  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a  landing-place  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.L.] 

GRAE'CIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  Hellas  {*EWds :  Eth.*E\Kriyyyii''E\- 
Af^ccs)  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  following  article  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  filled  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Greece,  under  which,  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral poUtical  Mstory  of  the  country,  and  discussions 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a  history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student 

I.  Name. 

The  word  ffeOas  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Hool  //.  iL  683 ;  Thuc  i.  3 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V.  'EAAcU.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii ;  and  the  only  passage  (//.  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan- Hellenes  occurs  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  conmiencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
^  lenic  race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
in  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  Hellen. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  partictdar  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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accordingly  we  read  that  the  cities  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa,  €^  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Taroitmn  in 
Italy,  formed  as  essential  parta  of  Hellas  as  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
182,  iii.  136,  vil  157;  Thuc  L  12.) 

Besides  this  extensive  use  of  the  word,  as  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes,  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneina, 
as  fiur  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this  significa- 
tion it  is  called  by  Dicaearcbus  and  Scylax  ConU- 
nuom  HeUas  (^  'EAAos  (twcx^s),  by  modem 
writers  JleUat  Proper,  The  two  former  writers 
stated  that  Continuous  Hellas  aunmenced  with  the 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambrada  on  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
extended  as  fiu-  as  M(mnt  Homole  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneius,  on  the  oppodte  side.  Ephoros,  in  like 
manner,  makes  Hellas  commence  at  Acamania. 
(Scylax,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson ;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  3; 
Ephor.  ap,  Strab.  viii.  p.  334.)  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  northern  frontier  of  Hellas  was  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  upwards  along  Mu 
Pindus,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  akog 
the  Cambunian  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
neius. Epeirus  consequently  formed  no  part  di 
Hellas;  for,  though  there  was  a  mixture  of  Hellenic 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  differed  too 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  character  frcan  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  pUoe 
among  the  latter.  The  same  remark  would  apply, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  the  moan- 
talneers  of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thucjdides 
as  eating  raw  me^t  and  ^peaking  a  language  which 
was  unintelligible.     (Thuc  iii.  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  discrepancy  respect- 
ing the  exact  boundaries  of  HeUas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  last  Phihp  of  Maoedon  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries?  and  by  remind - 
mg  them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body  were 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  "  The  tribes  of  the  Agraeans, 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphilochi,  ans  not 
Hellas."  (Polyb.  xviL  5;  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  voL 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  aocoonts, 
appears  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  Hellas 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf^  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Thesprotlans  as  Hellenes.  (Herod.  iL  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writers  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  as 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
bracian to  the  Malic  gulf ;  but  Dicaearchns  jostly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  Hellas 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  included  under  this 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelops,  fbrroed  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  ooorse  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.  20;  Plin.  iv.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  nanoe  of 
HelUs,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  t»TfM>ri«f>«, 
(Dem.  Phil.  iii.  p.  118;  Died.  xL  39;  compt  Stiab. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a  kter  period,  when  the  Macedo- 
nian monarclis  had  become  masters  of  Hdks,  and 
had  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  civilisatioo 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Macedonia  and  the  soathera 
part  of  Illyria  were  included  in  Hellas,  Thus  we 
find  that  Strabo  (viL  p.  332)  calls  Mai^pnTft  HeOas ; 
but  he  inmiediately  adds,  pvp\  piwroi  rp  ^Mrt i  rar 
T(fir«y  iKOKovOovvTts  fcol  r^  trx^ftart  XPP^  fyrw- 
fX(y  airr^v  dwh  rijs  &W7is  *£AActfof  T^^of,  &c. 
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GRAECIA. 

The  reason  why  the  Romans  gave  to  Hellas  the 
name  of  Graeciaj  and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Gfxtecif  cannot  be  ascertained ;  bnt  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  people  are  frequently  called  by  foreignere 
by  a  name  difierent  from  the  one  in  use  among  them- 
selves. Thus,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Tuscans 
by  the  Romans,  uid  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrscnians  by 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them- 
selyes;  and  the  different  names  givra  to  tihe  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  country  and  among  foreigners 
supplies  a  parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
woid  Graeci  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  roost  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodooa  and 
the  Achelous,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci 
but  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor,  u  14.)  The 
iSelli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zens.  (Horn.  II  xvi.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
country  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  Hellopia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au- 
thority Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Graecus  was  a  son  of  The^us.  (Steph.  B.  «.f. 
rpauc6$.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeci 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thklwall,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Aoludaf  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Graecia  in  official  language.     [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Size. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterrsnean  sea.  These 
peninsulas  are  very  difibrent  in  form.  Spain  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  pemnsula,  except  in  its  northern  port, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
bnt  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
peninsulas  commences  with  so  large  a  breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  peninsuUr  shape ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a  number  of  bays  and  gulfs, 
which  form  a  series  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balkan  Mounkdnt^  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemus,  Scomius,  and  the  Hlyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tne  base  of  the  triangle 
fracn  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  yarious  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribes ;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographers  have  designated 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  Hellas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  Utitude;  and,  including  Epeirus 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a  well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastem  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountauis,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  side 
Hellas  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisation^  no 
position  could  be  more  &vourable  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a  sea,  studded  with 
islands  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  timid 
mariner  from  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
course ea$y  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  fh>m  Italy  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Grecian  coasts  is' given 
under  their  respectiTe  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
the  general  name  of  tlie  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southem  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  the  southem  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  usually  bore  th^  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southem  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Aegakum 
Mare;  Ionium  Mare;  Adriaticuh  Mare.] 

Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty* 
sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Thirlwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surfieuie ;  so  that,  whilo  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spam  and  Portugal  put  to- 
gether. Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  across  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  iL  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  exclusive 
of  Epeirus,  but  includmg  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F,  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
sur£ace  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  recoU 
lecdng  the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing  35,2  68  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  independent  states,  — 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles,  — 
the  contrast  is  strikhig  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
earth  on  which  they  were  performed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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III.  Configuration  of  the  Subfacb. 

The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Oambnnian  moun- 
tains is  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  midway 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  Pindns,  nmning  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Puidus  forms  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a  point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tymphrestus  (now 
Velukki)^  \'arious  branches  radiate,  as  from  a  centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Oeta 
branch  off  towards  the  sea.  the  former  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestus  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moun- 
tains running  fmn  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tjrmplirestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  Tapbi- 
assus,  to  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Bbium  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettus,  down 
to  Suuium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Seriphos  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  Httle  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a  fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Cambunian  mountains  termmate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a  range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a  steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempe,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Peneius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasac,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  from  north  to  south. 
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The  moontains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attica, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Ossa  and  Pehon  and  of  that  of  Othrys.  The 
mountain-system  of  Euboea  is  further  prolonged  by 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Myoonoa,  and  Naxos, 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lacmon  (now  ^90),  the 
point  where  Mount  Pindus  bisects  tiie  northern 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  considerable  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two,  the  Aous  and  the  Haliac- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ;  the  former  flowing 
through  lUyria,  and  the  latter  through  Macedonia : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Achelons, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece;.  The 
Peneius  flows  with  a  slow  and  winding  coarse 
through  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  oif  Tempe,  as  mentioned 
above  ;  the  Achelous,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  through  the  rude  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epeirus,  then  forms  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  and  ai^er 
a  course  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

A  little  south  of  Mt  Tymphrestus,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfis,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east. 
This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Middb 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  noainland. 

The  peninsula  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half^ 
which  bears  the  names  of  Aetolia  and  Acamania, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeirus,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Achelous.  The  branch  of 
Mount  Piodns  which  extends  from  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus in  a  south-westerly  direction,  here  unites 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  mountains,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highlaiuls,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  and  fertile  plains, 
through  which  the  Achelous  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midland 
Greece  is  trava^Bcd  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Pindus 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tjimphrestos  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  firm  Tym- 
phrestus to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  fbrming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  peninsula. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a  morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narrow  as 
to  leave  room  fur  only  a  single  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  mountain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othiys,  is  a  fertile  \9ikj 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Mahc  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Spedrch^ns,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  falls  into  the  Malic  golf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othxys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  south- 
easterly continuation  of  Mount  Piiulos  passes 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  th« 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettus, till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  Thera  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  departors 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  sea,  through  tht 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  various  names 
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of  Cncmis,  Ptoon,  and  Teutnessos,  tilt  it  joias 
ParneSf  which  is  a  lateral  branch  of  CithaeroB  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east  By  means  of  Pentelicos, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Fames,  the  range  is  farther  connected  with  the 
chain  runnmg  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Gephlssus,  which  ilows  through  the 
plain  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  hike 
Copais.  Phocis  possesses  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Oephissus,  Ijing  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  b  a  large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a  con- 
biderable  quantity  of  very  fertile  hmd.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambunian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pamee,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Pames.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megaris.  Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  Megaris  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Sahunis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the*  Ge- 
ranejan  mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  t&r 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part  The  bthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  pomt  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
9e>'el  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneian, with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  b  the  Pek>poBnesns, 
separated  by  an  isthmus  ef  40  stadia.  The  second 
b  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  fnnn  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
bemg  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  b  the 
one  of  which  the  bthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  bthmus  b  more  than  1000  stadb,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  334.) 

The  mountain-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  Greece.    The  mountains  in 
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Hellas  Proper  form  an  uninterrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  dbtrict  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switzerknd  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irreguliir 
ring  of  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  hiteral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  masbive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  nuigni- 
ficent  height  of  Mount  Cyllene  {Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sbn  mountains  seen  by  a  person  coming  over  the 
bthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  tlib  northern  barrier  bErymanthus  {O'lonos)^ 
7297  feet  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  {Khelmoa),  7726  feet  in  height 
The  eastern  boundary  b  also  formed  by  a  continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  beajring  a  special  name  in 
thb  range  are  Artembium  (^Turmki)^  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Parthenium  (/Zotno),3993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  b  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a  series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  b  not  till 
reaching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a  lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  {Dhiofortt)^  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  mountauis,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthns,  constitutes  the  western  boundary 
of  Arcadia  ;  but  it  bears  no  specbl  luune,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  b  called  Pholoe.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  barriers  of  Arcadb 
are  nnbroken  ;  but  the  western  wall  b  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  thb  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 
sea. 

The  other  chief  divbions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia  and  Messenb,  on  the  south ;  Argolis,  on  the 
east;  Elb,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  firontier  of  Arcadia  a  lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  imder  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarum,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastem  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenaras,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Pamon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  by,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pambus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ;  for  Messenb  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sus,  answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Lacoma. 
Both  the  Pambus  and  the  Eurotas^w  into  gulfs 
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rniming  a  considerable  distance  into  the  land,  and 
separated  frwn  one  another  by  the  range  of  Taygetos. 

The  rirer  Neda  separated  Messenia  from  Elis. 
This  country  is  covered,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent, 
with  the  ofihoots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ;  but 
contains  many  plains  of  considerable  size  and  ftn*- 
tility.  Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheius, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  the  north  through 
which  the  Pendus  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  country 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gul£  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spurs,  either  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
irom  it  by  narrow  levels.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  tlie  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ;  but  during  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolic  peninsula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Ai^os.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
sessed a  level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argos  was  situated  in  a  plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4  to  5  in  breadth ;  but  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  15 ;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.)  The  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  Lsbmd  oi  Pelops,  from 
the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  instituticHis 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  vrith  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uninterrupted  conmiunication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(Eustath.  ad  DUmys,  Per,  403.) 

IV.    BivEBs  AKD  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  Greeian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  &lls ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a  well- watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  x^i/mi/^A^vs*  None  of 
the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  con- 
siderable in  Northern  Greece  are  the  Peneius  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evenus,  whkh  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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parallel  to  the  Achelous ;  the  Spercheius,  which 
drains  the  valley  betwemi  Oeta  and  Othrys ;  the  Ce- 
phisus  and  Asopus  in  Boeotia;  and  the  Cephisus 
and  Uissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  dry  in. 
summer,  and  only  deseorves  mention  on  account  of  ita 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  river  of  Pelopomnesos 
is  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia  and  Elis ;  next  come  the 
Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  PamisQs  in  Messenia,  and 
the  Peneius  in  Northern  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  rivers  in  Greece, 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  fiivourable  to  the  fcmna- 
tion  of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  mountains  that 
the  heavy  nuns  which  descend  in  the  antnmnai  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  aa  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  as  marshes  in  the  sunomer.  Id 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis ;  in 
Aetolia,  Trichonis ;  in  Boeotia,  Copus ;  and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis  and  others.  The  ynJaen  of  some 
of  these  lakes  find  iheu:  way  through  natural  cavi 
ties  in  the  limestone  mountains;,  oilled  baiav^kra 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  after  flowing  nnd«r 
ground  rise  again  after  a  greater  or  less  interral. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copais 
[Bokotea],  and  of  several  of  the  lakes  of  ArcaMiia, 
in  which  country  this  phaenomenon  is  very  fre- 
quent [Arcadia]. 

y.  General  Remarks  upon  Grecian  Toro- 

GRAPHT. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Grecian  topogram 
phy  are  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  sai 
the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast.  Next  to  Switxer- 
hmd,  Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  countiy  of 
Europe;  but  this  general  description  conveys  no 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  preceding 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  chains,  but  from 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  branches, 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  Hieso 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  flea-  the  most  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  opoi  on 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  tiroes  mountains  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  intercourse  betwcea 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
situated  in  a  plain,  and  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  lofty  mountains,  idways  difficult,  and  o&n 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isoktioo. 
They  had  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scale  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  sea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  wwld.  Almost  all  the  Grecian  states  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea ;  and  Arcadia  was 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not  pooseea 
some  territory  on  the  coast 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  destiniea 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  defended  Hellas  from  foreign  in- 
vasion; and  the  mountains  in  the  country  itsrif 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Geraneian 
and  Oneian  mountains  at  the  isthmus,  ooold  eaaly 
be  defended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  against 
vastly  superior  numbers.  The  same  cauaee  pro- 
duced a  lai^e  number  of  independent  states,  politi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  disincfioed 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  renstmg  foreign  invasioD.  This  political 
separation  led  to  disputes  and  hostilitaes ;  and  thtir 
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Intcsline  wars  eveDtuolIy  prored  their  nun  hj  open- 
ing their  conntrj  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hittory  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  300,  seq.) 

VL  CmEF  PBODucnoK& 

The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thocjdides  (i.  2),  were  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Peloponnesns:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and 
oil,  were  the  chief  productions;  but  more  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  the  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  Solon's  laws  barley-cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertili^  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  tiie  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  less  mobture,  vegetation  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Horses 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  uMuntainous  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant  Mules  were 
extensively  iwed  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
fbimd  more  useful  than  hones  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a  favourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aristot  HiaL  An.m,  15. 
§  .'5.  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boors.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nestus  in  Tlirace  and  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod, vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  Uon. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  Ihncstonc,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cyclopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  Which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystus 
in  Euboca,  at  Pentelicus  and  Hymettns  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  predons  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
Hxid  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos ;  but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron-mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia. 

VIL  CUMATB. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  thickly  popuhited  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  the  most 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  equally  removeid  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat  de  Aere, 
12,  13;  Aristot  PoL  vii.  6.  §  1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  the  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  b  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  b  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  Abrch,  travellers  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  Kalam&tOj  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gulf.  To  a  native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno. 
mena  of  the  Grecian  climate  b  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky:  though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIIL  VoLCAKic  Chahges. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  vbible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  arc  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Methona 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegiua,  and  the  bland 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consbts  of  trachjrte  ;  and 
here  in  hbtorical  times  a  volcanic  eruption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Sti-abo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  Lp.59;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  thb  peninsuU  there  are  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eraption.  The  island  of  Thera  b 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  b  related  by 
Strabo  (^  c.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Therasia,  and  that  an  bland  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  emptions  of  the  same  kmd  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood :  of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a  circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Ross,  Reisen  au/den 
Griech.  Ituehy  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a  land  '*  easily  shaken  **  (evtrcKrros  ri 
AoKotvticfi^  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc 
iii.  89;  Diod.  xi.  63;  Plut  Cim.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  more  destractive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a  wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  in^  these  convulsions 
iigitized  by  V.     3  T  4 
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rushed  apon  the  land  and  swallowed  np  mhxAe  cities. 
This  was  the  &te  of  Helice  and  Bura,  which  in  one 
day  (b.  c.  373)  disappeared  from  Achaia.  [He- 
UCB.  J  Similar  disasters  hare  occmred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequenoe  of  their  suffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tac.  ^jmi.  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  VosUtza  (the  andeat  Aegium)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  HeliciB  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  inundated  all 
the  level  immediately  below  the  town  <Leake, 
Moreoj  voL  iii.  p.  402). 

IX.  MopERM  Works. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  }  6th  cen- 
tury, almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
begun  to  be  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
Chusius,  professor  at  Ttibingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
cxtrrespondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
fctantinople ;  and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygomalaa,  Jie  states  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  know  from  his  correspondent 
whether  Uiis  is  the  truth.  ZygomaUis  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Atliens;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cm- 
bius  published  in  his  Turco-Graecia^  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  h'lstory,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dksuayes, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1 62 1 ,  and  wrote  some  Observations^ 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  native  of  Western  Europe.  Deshayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Pauaerius 
(Paulmier  de  Grentemesuil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a  scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  ratmg  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Graeciae  Description  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Kpirus,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  Hointel,  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a  young  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  ore  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon,  a  French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Wub^er,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  L«x;ris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spon  published 
hi.s  account  of  their  travels  tmder  the  tiUe  of 
Voyage  dltalie^  de  Delmaiiey  de  Grece,  et  du  L^- 
vant,  fait  en  1 676  par  Jacob  Spon,  J).  M^  et 
George  FTAe/er,  Centilhomme  Angtois^  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a  more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
l&ter,  imder  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Doctor  Spon,  London,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Meletios,  wrote  at  Naupoctus,  in 
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1682,  a  woik  upon  general  geography,  in  which  he 
gives  some  valuable  inf(H-mation  upon  many  places 
in  Greece,  which  he  had  visited  in  persoa.  aLd  in 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  inscriptioot  that 
have  been  subsequently  loet  This  work  was  first 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
rcttr/po^a  ToXaid  jcol  via  vvXKtx'^tiaa  4tc  hta^ 
pofv  IvrfYpa/piwv  itaXauov  re  feed  v^y,  and  of 
which  a  seoood  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importance  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Tourkefokt,  who  travelled 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1703.  Though  his  journey  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  scientific  object,  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  which  he 
vijiited.    His  work  was  published  after  his  death,  in 

1717,  2  vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  RdatUon  d^m 
Voyage  du  Levant  fcUt  par  ordre  du  Rai  ^  it  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London, 

1718,  2  vols.  4to.  FouuMoMT,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  <»pied  a 
large  number  of  inscri[^oos,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  having 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  lie  cqiied,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  Grecian 
cities;  but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  barbanms 
proceedings,  and  bis  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm^upon  the  worid  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions :  for,  though  Ramil  • 
Bochette  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  ittscrii>- 
tions  (I^Mre  sur  FAuthenticit^  des  Inscriptions  de 
Fourmontf  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuart,  xn  English  artist  at  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  Revrtt,  another  artist,  tnurell«l  to 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  laboura  was  the  cele- 
brated Antiquities  ofAthenSy  of  which  the  first  vo. 
lume  appeared  in  London  in  1762.  Tlie  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart*s  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Reveky,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Revett  had  no 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
firbt  volume ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chakdlkk  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greece;  but  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  anthoritieB 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  accurary  of 
his  conclusions.  CnoiSEULrGouFFiER  publi^ied, 
in  1782,  his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grice,  vol.  L 
fol.,  which  is  a  himdsome  book,  but  of  oo  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Constantinople;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
fiD>t  port  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Vojfage  pitto- 
resquSy  which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  anthor^s  death. 

SiBTHORp  and  Hawkins  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786 ;  and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  journey  to 
the  country  in  1794.  His  object  was  to  form  a  com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
an  esUite  of  200/.  a-year  for  tl^  purpose  of  publish- 
)igitizedby  VjOOQIC 
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ing  a  Flora  Graeca  in  10  folio  Tohimes,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a  Prodrormu  of  the  work,  with- 
out plates.  These  works  afterwards  appeared  ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
by  Walpole  in  Memoir*  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  Travels  to 
various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  by  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : — Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
res a  Constantinople,  en  Albanie,  et  dans  plusieurs 
aiUres  Parties  de  VEmpire  Othomany  pendant  let 
ann^es  1798  e<  1801  :  but  thjs  well-known  work  b 
full  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &o. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a  new  work 
—  Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  Paris,  1 820—1 821,5  vols. 
8vo.  This  work  is  of  more  xulue  than  the  furmer 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hobhouse, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople, 
during  the  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  Holland,  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  AUk^ 
ttia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  ^.,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1819.  DoDWELL,  A  Classical  and  Topogra- 
.phical  Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1 801 , 
1805.  #  1806,  London,  1819,2  vols.  4to.,— the  most 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Sir  W.  Gell  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him ;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  ktter.  They  are:— 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Commentary  of  Pan- 
sanias  cmd  Sirabo,  Lond.  1818  (contaimng  only 
Argolis)  :  3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.  But  it  is  to  Colokel  Leake  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A  first- 
rate  observer,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  quaUties 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  traveLs.  His 
works  are: — TTie  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  its  Antiquities,  Land.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a  second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  Attica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature :  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  with  a  Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1 830, 3  vols. 
8vo.:  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4  vols.  8vo. :  Peloponnesiaca ;  a  Suppiement  to 
Travels  tn  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.  This  kst 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  b  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  from  the  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  moi'e  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.  We  may  close  our  notice  of 
the  works  of  English  travellers  in  Greece  with 
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Colonel  Mure's  valuable,  though  unpretending, 
volumes,  entitled,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
thb  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  Fremcu 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Exp6dition  Scientifque  de  Morie, 
ordonnie  par  le  Gouvemement  Francis,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  Bavoisid,  Achille  Poirot,  Fdlix  Trdzel, 
et  Frdd.  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838, 3  vols.  fo. : 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Paris,  1 831 ,  fo. : 
Hecherches  Geographiques  sur  les  Ruines  de  la 
Morie,  par  M.E.Poui]lon  Bobbye,  Parb,  1836, 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Commission  Scientifque  de  Moree,  Parb  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2  vols.  8vo.  Thb  Commission  also  constructed 
a  map  of  the  Pelonmmesus,  on  a  scale  of  the 
two  hundred'thousanofh  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  imiversity,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
publbhed  several  valuable  works: — Reisen  und Rei- 
serouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ;  vol.  i., 
containing  traveb  in  Peloponnesus,,  b  all  that  has 
appeared  of  thb  work:  Retsen  aufden  Griechischen 
Insebt  desAegdischen  Meeres,  Stuttgart  &  Tubingen, 
1840,  2  vob.  8vo.;  the  third  volimie  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852:  Wander- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  b  by  CuRnus,  Peloponnesos,  eine  historisch- 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  Halbinsel,  Goth. 
2  vols,  8vo.  1851—1852.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing works  all  desen'e  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  \'aluable.  Foecuhammek, 
Hellenika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.  UiJiiCHS,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland.  Erster  Theil,i2ewe  iiber  Delphi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Biemen,  1840. 
BucHoN,  La  Grece  continentale  et  la  Morie;  Voyage, 
Sijour,  et  Etudes  Historiques  en  1840 — 41,  Paris. 
1843.  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  TheUe  des  Ko- 
nigreiches  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1840 
—41.  Aldenhoven,  Itiniraire  descriptif  de 
PAttique  et  du  Piloponnese,  avec  cartes  et  plane 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brakdis,  MittheUungen  iiber  Griechenland,  3  vols. 
1842.  Stephani,  Reise  dMrch  emige  Gegenden  des 
nordlichen  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — MANNERT,(7eo^ra;)Ate,  of 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Epims 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  contaming  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  bUnds  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  b  of  much  value. 
Kruse,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarische 
Darstelltmg  des  alten  GriechefUandes,  Leipz.  3  vob. 
8vo.  1825—1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acaraanb. 
Cramer,  A  Geographical  and  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  Ancient  Greece,  with  a  Map  and  a  Plan  of 
Athens,  3  vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hoffmann,  Grie- 
chenlcmd  und  die  Griechen  im  Alter thum,  Leipzig, 
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1841,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Forbiobr,  Uandbuch  dOr  altm 
Geographies  3  vols.  8vo.  Leip.  1842—48:  but  the 
part  relating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  than 
mere  references  to  ancient  authors  and  modem  works. 
The  numerous  monographs  on  separate  oomitries 
and  islands  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A  good  general  account  is  given  by  K.  0.  Mulleb, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dorians ;  by  Thirlwall  and 
GuoTB,  in  their  Histories  6f  Greece;  and  by 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Greece^  Pictorial^  Descriptive, 
and  HistoricaL  The  best  collection  of  Maps  of 
Greece  is  by  Kiepert,  Topographisch-Historischer 
Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  HellaUschen  Colonien  in 
24  BlaUem,  Berlin,  1846. 

GRAE'CIA  MAGNA.    [Magna  Grakcia.] 

GRAIOCELI.    [Garoceli.] 

GRAMATUM,  a  place  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandurum  and  Larga  [Epamandurum]  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Itin. :  and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  is;  though  Ukert  says  that  it  is  Giromagny^ 
D'Anville  has  hb  usual  kind  vf  guess  :  he  makes  it 
GranviUars.  [G.  L.] 

GRAMMIUM  (Tpdmuov,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Coronelli  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  {Jaced  to  the  SW.  of  Kavo-sidherOj  but  on 
Pashley's  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremopdi,  on 
the  E.  coast  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
Galgacus's  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  =  the 
Grampian  HiUs.    (Tac.  Agric.29,)     [R.  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a  station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary places  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Celiac.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgnaL  Part  Occid 
p.  42.)  [E.B.J.] 

GRANDIMIHUM.    [Gallaecia.] 

GRANI'CUS  (TpdytKos),  a  river  in  Troas  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Cotylus,  a  branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  the  Propontis.  (Hom.  //.  xii.  21 ;  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mek,  i.  19;  PHn.  v.  40; 
PtoL  v.  2.  §  2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Pendans  in 
B.C.  334,  and  another  gained  by  Luoullus  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  13 ;  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  19 ; 
Pint  Alex,  24,  LuetdL  1 1 ;  Flor.  iiL  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identify  the  Gmnicus  with  the  Dimotico 
(Chishull,  Travels  m  Turkeyy  p.  60),  and  others 
with  the  Kodskct-su,  [L.  S.] 

GRANIS  (Tpdvis,  Arrian,  Ind,  c  39),  a  small 
river  of  Persis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D'Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Bosckavir,  It  is,  in  fact,  the  river  of  Abushir. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  stream  which  passes  Grd  and 
Hows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (7Vapc&,  vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  Grd  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Voy,  of  Nearcfws,  vol.  i. 
p.  400.)  [V.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  "  in  Littore  Saxonico," 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  be  GranvUle.  D'Anville  and  others  guess  other 
names ;  and  D'Anville  finds  places  both  for  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANUA  (PpovoAi),  a  river  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi; 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Groan.    (Anton.  MetUtat.  i.  17.)    .  [L.S.] 

GRATIA'NA  (Tpariayd^  a  town  on  the  frontier 
of  lllyricum,  not  far  from  Moesia.    (Procop.  BelL 


GRAVISCAK 
Goth.  i.  3,  de  Aed.  iv.  11 ;  Hierocl.  p.  657.)     The 
modem  town  of  Graczanicza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Drina,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  andeot 
Gratiana.  [L.  S.1 

GRATLANO'POLIS.    [Colaeo.] 

GRATIATtUM  COLLIS  (6  Xdtpot  6  Xopfrwr: 
M,  Ghuriano),  a  well-wooded  range  of  hills,  in  tbo 
Begio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cintps. 
(Herod,  iv.  175 ;  Callim.  ap.  SchoL  Find,  Pytk, 
V.  32  ;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  &] 

GRATII.  [Gallaecia.] 

GRAVINUM,  a  station  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Jnliobona  {LiUebomie),  which 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  is  Geso- 
riacum  (^^oulogne).  As  to  this  obscure  and  un- 
known pkce,  see  D'Anville,  Notice,  ^. ;  Ukcrt, 
GaUien,  p.  547.  [G.  L.] 

GRAVISGAE  (rpaov&iricai,  PtoL;  Tpaoviffitot, 
Strab.),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Cosa 
and  Castram  Novum.  We  have  no  acooont  of  its 
existence  previous  to  .the  establishment  there  of  a 
Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  181  (Liv.  xl.  29;  Veil.  PiU. 
L  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  had  originally 
formed  port  of  the  territory  of  Tarqninii.  It  is  »^ 
impossible,  indeed,  that  Graviscae  may,  during  the 
independence  of  that  city,  have  served  as  its  port, 
just  as  Pyigi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  the  £Eu:t  The  mentkn  of 
Graviscae,  by  Virgil  (^en.z.  184),  in  conjunctkBi 
with  Pyrgi,  among  the  places  supposed,  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity;  for  the  au- 
thority of  Silins  Italicns,  who  calb  it  ^  vetares  Gn- 
viscae  **  (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a  point  of  no  value. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a  '^colonia  maritima 
civium,**  but  seems,  like  most  settlements  of  a  simi- 
lar class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperity;  whkh — in  the  case  of 
Graviscae  at  l^t — may  be  ascribed  to  the  extxeme 
unhealthinees  of  its  situation,  alhided  to  both  br 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  Q*  Intempestaeque  Gnviscae,'** 
Vlrg.  Aen.  l.  c  ;  RutiL  Jtin.  I  282.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticed  as  a  subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries;  but  in  the 
time  of  RutiHus  (a.d.  416)  it  had  sunk  into  com- 
plete decay,  and  retained  only  a  fem  scattered  booses. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §4; 
Rutil.  I  c;  Itin.  MariL  p.  498;  Tab.  Patf.) 

The  exact  site  of  Graviscae  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion,  though  the  data  afforded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  appear  sn£5ciently  precise.  Stnbo 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  Gossa,  and  rather  lesa 
than  180  from  Pjrrgi:  but  the  former  Hin^nf^  a 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  cany  us  to  a  point 
beyond  the  river  Minio ;  and  it  is  certain,  firam  Rn- 
tilius,  as  well  as  the  Itineniries,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  di9> 
tance  from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a  position  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maria,  and  tlMre 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  that  Graviacaa 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stream. 
Two  localities  have  been  pointed  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  remains: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maria,  aboat  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Westphal 
and  Dennis ;  the  other  on  the  sea^soast,  at  a  ^loi 
called  S.  Clementino  or  Le  Saline,  about  a  mik  S. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Maria,  The  latter  most, 
according  to  Dennis's  own  admission,  have  certainly 
been  a  Roman  station,  and  seems  to  have  the  best 


GRINNES. 
claim  to  represent  the  Boman  colony  of  Grariscae. 
If  there  ever  existed  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
somewhat  different  site.  (Dennis,  Etrvria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  387—395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  rPA,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Graviscae;  bnt  this  attrir 
bution,  thongh  admitted  by  Eckhel  (toI.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneons.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Millingen,  NunUsma- 
Uque  de  riUdU,  pp.  1 48,  172.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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GRINNES,  a  place  in  Northern  GoUia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^UUt,  v.  20)  in  his  histoiy  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
road  between  Noviomagus  (^Nymegen)  and  Lug- 
dunnm  (^Leiden).  It  is  1 8  M.  P.  from  Noviomagus  to 
Ad  Duodecimum  [Duodkcimum,  Ad],  and  9  M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Gaspingium,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  about  the 
site  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  hns  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warich  and  Bochsteiny  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GRION  (rpiov)y  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latmos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latmic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbotirhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  868 ;  Steph.  B.  f .  v.  *elf>a,)      [L.  S.] 

GRISELUM  (EtK  Griselicus),  a  plade  in  Gallia 
Karbonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  Greo^,  near  /2ie«,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes,  Greoulx  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Verdon^  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Durance.  The  inscription  is  "  Nymphis  xi. 
Grisclicis."  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  tliat  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
II.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greoulx  and 
Reii  iRiee).  [G.  L.] 

GRISSIA.     [Gerasus.] 

GROVII.    [Gallakcia.] 

GRU'DII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  (AG.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
and  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D'Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Gronde,  the  name  of  a  small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadtantj  in  Zeeland.    [G.  L.] 

GRUn.    [Gallaecia.] 

GRXJMENTUM  (Tpo^fjuvrov:  Eth,  Grumentinus : 
Saponard)j  a  city  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  a  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  tmder  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  (Liv.  xxiii.  87) :  and 
H^ain  in  B.C.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
troken  up  firom  his  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 


marched  into  Lucania,  estabh'shed  his  camp  at  Gru- 
mentimi,  where  he  was  encountered  by  tlie  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a  slight  defeat 
(Id.  zxvii.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there  • 
fore  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  tQL  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c  90),  when  it  appears  as  a  strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
niua  Crassus  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
ponius,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C,  i.  41.) 
But  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Senec.  de  Bene/,  iii. 
23;  Macrob.  i.  11.) 

It  now  became  a  Roman  mnnicipium,  bnt  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lucania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a  small  phice  {fiucph  Korouday  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fectnrae  only.  (Lift.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en^ 
joyed  the  rank  of  a  colony;  and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R,  N.  pp.  19 — 22  ;  Plin. 
iii.  11.  8.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  -to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gr^ory  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Cluverius  at  ChictromorUef  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Siimo  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Apri  (Aciris),  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Saponara :  they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildmgs  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  mid&t 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  abo  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  288;  Romanelli, 
vol  i  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  19.)  Tho 
position  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  —  which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records^ 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, especially  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Angi)^  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentimi.  (/<w.  AtU.  p.  104 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lucania.  [Luca- 
nia.] At  the  same  time  its  cental  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Adris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  Its  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  (Eth.  Grumbestinus :  Grumo),  a  town 
of  Aptdia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  tiie  modem  vil- 
lage of  GrumOf  about  9  miles  S.  of  BiUmto  (Butun- 
ttmi),  and  14  SW.  of  Bari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remams  have  been  found.    But  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  "  Grumbebtini "  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inliabitants  of  Grumuin, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  singular.  Many  nuniis- 
matists  assign  to  Gramum  the  coins  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Gnunentnm 
in  Lacania.  (Romanelli,  vol  ii.  p.  174 ;  Sestiiii, 
Class.  C^.  p.  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

GRUNAEI  (Xftvvcuoi  and  rptvcubt),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vL  13.  §  3)  as  a  population  of  Scythia. 
[SCYTHIA.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRYNlUMor  GRYNIA  (TpOvioy,  Vp6v€ia:  Eth, 
Tpwcvs),  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  70  from  Rlaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Strab..  xiiL 
p.  622;  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  72,  Aen.  iv.  345;  Plin.  v.  32, 
xxxii.  21;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Fpityoi;  Pans.  i.  21.  §  9; 
Scylaz,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  {Eell.  iii.  1.  §  6)  mentions 
Grynium  as  belonging  to  Gongylus  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  castrum  Grunium  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  .50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Nep.  Alcib,  9.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGERNI.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Givilis,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
commander  Vocula  encampng  at  Gelduba,  and  Uience 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugemi,  who 
had  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
"Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gngemi,  Batavi," 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
(HisL  iv.  28)  that  Geldnba  [Gelduba]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius (August,  c.  21;  Tiber,  c  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Suevos  et 
Sicambros,"  in  place  of  **Ubio6  et  Sicambroe.'*  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri ;  which  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true;  for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ?  If  the  trae 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  "  Suevos,"  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  SuevL  But  the  tme 
i-eading  is  probably  "  Ubios.**  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a  great  numy  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.] 

GUJUNTA.    [Balkarbs,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (ToifXov  voTOfiov  ^«c«oAa(,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Daah  or  KammeU),  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania  Sitifensis,  fklling  into  the  sea  between  Igildlis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.J 

GUMl'Gl  (Karovici5,  Ptol.:  Bereshk),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Gaesariensis,  12  M.  P. 
west  of  Caesarea  lol;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(PUn.  V.  1 ;  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  15  j  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2;  Geog. 
linv.;  Not  A/r.)  [P.S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Vindellcia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Campodnnum  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  250;  Orelii,  ImcripL  no.  2054.)     It 
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is  identified  with  the  modem  Obet'Ciauhfirg^  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Gtin/^ 

2.  {Gum)y  a  river  in  Vindelida,  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube ;  near  its  source  the  town  c^  Guntia 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expressly  meo- 
tioned  by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the  same 
uame,  and  the  expression,  "  Danubii  transitos  Gun- 
tiensis"  (Eumen.  Pemeg.  ContL  2),  show  that  its 
name  was  known  to  them.  [L.  S.] 

GURAEI.     [GoRTA.] 

GURAEUS.     [GoRYA.] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  fnm  a  passage  in 
Varro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  laige  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountains 
("  in  Gurgures  altos  montes,"  Varr.  JL  R.  iL  1.  § 
16)  for  theur  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  highest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  particular  rooim- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GURU'LIS  (TovpovKis),  is  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  dbtinguishes  as  Gnralis  Vetus  (PovpovAls  vo- 
AomC)  and  Gurulis  Nova  (ToupovXls  y4a).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  U  Mamiora,  is  represoited 
by  the  modem  town  of  Cuglieri^  about  6  miles  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12  KE.  of  the  andent 
Comus:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  this 
spot.  Guralis  Vetus  is  supposed  by  the  same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  PaMa^  a  villaj:e 
in  the  interior,  N£.  of  Bosa;  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  (De  la  ifarmora,  Vog.  en  Sardaignc^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  366,  *403.)  Ptolemy  again  mentioia 
Gumlis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viii.  9.  §  3)  among 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  obeenra- 
tions,  whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  most  hare 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GURZUBITAE  (rovp(ov€iTai,  Procopw  de  Aed. 
iii.  7),  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Ovr- 
suf,  to  the  W.  of  Lambat.  (Comp.  Clarke,  TVor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  258.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.     [GoTHi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a  smaU  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinus  (20),  existed  on 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Germany;  but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  ea&t 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  Sar- 
matian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  mc^ern 
PregeL  [L,  &] 

GY'AROS,  or  GY"ABA  (P&ifwj,  Strab..  Steph. 
B. ;  Gyams,  Tac. ;  rh  rvapa^  Arrian,  Diss.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  PUn. :  Eth.  rvo^ct^s),  a  small  isbuid  m 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  the  Cydades^  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greece 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  io  the 
bland  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabit«i  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  go 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  nf 
Actium,  to  beg  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  of 
150  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  cue 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  was  it 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  through  iron.  (Anti|r. 
Carys.  21 ;  Plin.  viii.  43^^-8.  82;  Steph.  B.  #.  r. 
iigitized  by  VjOC 
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r^apof).  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  osed  as 
a  place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  porpoee : — 
"  Aade  idiquid  brevibns  Gyaris  et  carcere  dlgnnm.*' 
(Jav.  i.  73 ;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30 ; 
Plat  els  ExtU.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Mosonins  was  baiiished  to  Gjaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Philoetr.  ViL  Apoll.  vii.  16.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antouines  a  porple  fishery  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  uninhabited,  except  in  the  snmmer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  fiocks  sent  there 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  df  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  rk  Tto6pa,  pro- 
nounced Jttra,  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  tfc,  vol.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Ross,  Reuen  aufdm  Griech, 
fruelnf  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Keise 
durch  Griechenland,  vol.ii.  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.     [Cyareus.] 

^YGAEUS  LACUS  (Juyaia  JdfJivn:  Mermert), 
a  lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermns  and  Hyllus. 
(Horn.  11.  ii.  864,  xx.  391 ;  Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiu. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  30.)  This  hike  was  afterwards 
called  Coloe,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  R  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  hnman 
hands,  to  receive  the  waters  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  &] 

GYMNE'SIAE.    [Baleares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (Pv/iv/oj,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  §  19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Died.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  "  a  great, 
flourishing,  and  iidiabited  city,"  which  the  Ten 
Thoosand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harpasns.  (Xen.  /.  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  (Exped.  Euphrat,  vol  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemen,  on  the  Kof^d  5u,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Frdt,  But  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumitch-Khdna,  on  the  road  from  TreH- 
wnd  to  Erzerum,  **  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  fumiahes  a  pUusible  explanation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECCypOLIS  (rwoi/crfiroXu,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Eth,  Tvyai^ 
kotoA/ttjs),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant.  Many  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  drcumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a  pUice,  and  Stephanns  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  —  (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a  hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woman 
whose  sons  had  been  nuJtreated  by  a  king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Naucratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy  • 
naecopolites,  through,  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  woTnen  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D'Anrille  conjectures  that  Gynaecopolis  is  but  an- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  Tliat  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  "Woman-ton :"  but  see  Antiiylt-A. 

[W.B.D.] 

GYNDES  (r^»^y,  Herod,  i.  189;  v.  52),  a  river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  itH 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhah  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
ji  one  place  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  <rf  the  modem  Diala,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon :  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  Rennell  {Geogr.  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  pkce,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  present  Dicda;  in  another, 
the  Mendeli,  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
Mendeli  test  represents  it  D'Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  tlie 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  it,as 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Aras)  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202  ).    [V.] 

GYRISOENI  (TupKrolvoi),  a  people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castula  (Pint. 
Sertor.  3 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.l 

GYRTON,  or  GYRTON  A  {Vvprt&y,  Thnc,  Polyb., 
Strab. ;  Tvpr^vi\,  Hom. :  Eth,  rvfnc&ytos :  Tat&rt), 
a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Tat&ri.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  E^itomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  ha.s 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  plains  in  which  Phalanna,  Atrax, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  Vol,  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (IL  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  origiiml  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  Gj  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tvprtiy.) 
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The  Gjrtooians  are  mentioned  among  the  Thes- 
saliana  who  sent  aid  to  the  AthenianB  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii. 
22.)  The  name  of  the  city  frequently  occurs  at  a 
later  period.  (Liv.  II  cc. ;  Polyb.  xviii.  5 ;  Mela, 
ii.  3  ;  Plin.  ir.  9.  s.  16 ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  43.) 

GYTHIUM  (rdeioy,  Strab.,  Polyb.,  Plut.;  Gy- 
thiam,  Liv. ;  FuOfioVf  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Gytheum,  Cic. : 
EUl  TvdfdTfis\  an  ancient  Achaean  town  in  La- 
conia,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
south- west  of  the  month  of  tlie  Enrotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  240  stadia  from  Sparta  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363),  and  30  Roman  miles  according  to 
the  Table.  This  distance  agrees  with  the  43  kilo- 
metres which  the  Frencli  commission  found  to  be 
the  distance  by  the  road  from  the  ruins  of  Gythium 
to  the  theatre  of  Sparta.  In  Polybius  Gythium  is 
said  to  be  30  stadia  from  Sparta;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  for  v(p\  Tpioucovra  we 
ought  to  read  with  MUIler  irepl  Tpuucdcict,  (Polyb. 
V.  19.)  Gythium  stood  upon  the  small  stream 
Gythius  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain.  (Polyb.  v.  19.)  Its  cheeses  are  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues.  (Z>tia/.  Mereir.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  conquest  it  became  the  chief  mari- 
time town  in  Laconia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  port  of  Sparta.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
Ktation  of  their  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Atliens  and  Sparta,  Gythium 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet;  and- in  b.  c.  455 
it  was  burnt  by  Tolmidas,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thuc.  i.  102  ;  Diod.  xi.  84.)  On  tlie  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  Kpaminondas  in  b.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  advanced  as  far  south  as 
Gythium,  but  was  unable  to  take  it,  though  he  laid 
siege  to  it  for  three  days.  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  5.  §  32.) 
Even  then  it  must  have  been  well  fortified,  but  its 
fortificati(His  appear  to  have  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  tyrant  Nabis ;  and  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  195  it  is  described  by  Livy  as 
"  valida  urbs,  et  multitudino  civium  incolarumque 
et  omni  bellico  apparatn  instructa"  (xzxiv.  29). 
Augustas  made  it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian 
towns ;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  again  became 
a  place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
period.  Its  port,  according  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  Strabo,  was  artificial  (^x**  '*»  ^*  <l>o^h 
rh  vaiHrraSfiov  opvKr6v^  Strab.  viii.  p.  363). 

Pausanias  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gythium 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  founders  of  the  city;  near  them  a  statue  of 
Dionysus;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  market-place 
a  statue  of  Apollo  Carneius,  a  temple  of  Ammon,  a 
brazen  statue  of  Asclepius,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a  fountain  sacred  to  this  god,  a  sanctuary 
of  Demeter,  and  a  statue  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus. 
A  fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned 
fountain  of  Asclepius,  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  was  a  temple  of 
Athena;  and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lower  city  to 
the  citadel.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  Gy- 
thium was  the  island  CranaS,  wMther  Paris  was 
said  to  have  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.     [Cra- 

KAB.] 

Tlie  coast  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gythium 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Migonium 
^^VltyAviov)  from  the  union  of  Paris  and  Helen 
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CD  tlie  opposite  ishmd.  On  this  coast  was  a  templEi 
of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  and  above  it  a  mountain 
sacred  to  Dionysus  called  Laiysinm  (Jiofudautyy, 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  to  this  god  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  1.)  Pausa- 
nias further  describes,  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  Gythium,  a  stone  on  which  Orestes  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  from  his  madness.  This  sttme 
was  called  Zeis  (according  to  Sylburg,  Acvs)  icax- 
▼c^af ,  i.  e.  KOToiravTiff,  the  Reliever.  The  town 
MarathorUsi,  which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  district 
Mani^  occupies  the  site  of  Migonium ;  and  the  hill 
above  it,  called  KumarOf  is  the  andoit  Larjrsium. 
The  renuuns  of  Gythium,  called  PaledpoU,  are  si- 
tuated a  little  north  of  Marathanisi.  Thej  lie 
upon  the  sbpe  of  some  small  hills,  and  in  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  sea.  These  remains^  which 
are  considerable,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Roman  period, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  large  buildings,  pro- 
bably Roman  baths,  consisting  of  several  small  rooms 
and  divisions.  The  foundations  of  buildings  may 
also  be  seen  under  water.  Ninety  yards  inland  from 
the  sliore,  on  the  slope  of  the  larger  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  theatre,  built  of  white  marble.  Some 
of  the  marble  seats  still  remain  in  their  phues,  but 
most  of  them  have  disappeared,  as  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard. The  diameter  appears  to  have  been  about 
1 50  feet  From  50  to  100  feet  from  the  theatre,  in 
a  slight  hollow  between  the  hills,  are  the  nuns  of  a 
Itoman  building  of  considerable  size.  The  Aoopoiis 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  but  of 
its  walls  there  are  only  a  few  fragments.  All  nmiid 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  hills,  are  twenty  or 
thirty  ruins  of  small  buildings  of  tiles  and  mortar, 
in  the  Roman  style,  containing  niches  in  the  walla. 
These  wero  Roman  sepulchres :  one  of  them  was  ex- 
cavated by  Ross,  who  found  there  some  sepulchral 
lamps. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  PaleopoU  to  Ma- 
rathonUi  is  an  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  (BSckh,  Itucr.  1469); 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a  chair  with  a 
foot-step,  which  appears  to  be  the  spot  where  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  his  madncs«. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  found,  at  PaledpoUnn  of 
theRoman  period.  (Bockh,  /iwcr.  1325, 1326, 1391, 
1392,  1469.)  (Weber,  de  Gytheo  et  Lacedaemo- 
niorvm  Rebus  NavaUbm^  Heidelberg,  1833;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol  i.  p.  244  ;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  ^  p. 
86;  Ross,  Wandemngm  m  GriechmUmd,  xtiL  ii. 
pi  232,  seq.;  Curtins,  Peloponnesotf  vol  iL  p.  270.) 


COIN  OF  GTTHIUIL 

GYTHO'NES  (TvOwyts,  Ptd.  iii.  5.  §  20),  a 
Sarmatian  peq>le,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Verndi, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  eastera 
parts  of  Prussia.  (Comp.  Schafiirik,  Slav.  AlU  vol. 
i.  pp.  121,  204,  301.)       p  I  rE.B.J.J 
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HABESSUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
AnUphellns  in  Lyda.  (Plin.  ▼.  28;  comp.  Anti- 
PHELLUa.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.  The  following  in- 
scription is  the  authority  for  the  name,  which  occurs 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries:  — 

MOOONT  CAD 
ET  N.  D.  N.  AVO 
M.   O.   8ECUNDINV8 
BP.   COS.   HABITA 
NCI  FRIMA  STA 
PRO  Sfi  KT  8VI8  PCS. 

{Momtm,  Brii.  130.) 
Tliis  was  found  near  JHtingham  in  Durhain. 

Another  fiiom  the  same  locality  (^Monum.  prilann. 
102)  runs  —>' 

DEO  nnncTo 

HERCVU  SAGR 
L  JBMIL.  BALVIANVS 
TRIE  OOH    I  VANGI 
V.  8.  P-   M. 

A  third  {Mon,  Brit  102a)  is  — 

*  *      *      *      *      *      « 

♦  *        ICO  MAXI 

COS  III  ET  M  AVREL  AJITONINO  PIO 

COS  II  AVO 

PORTAM  CVM  MYRIB  VETV8TATE  DI- 
I^PSIS  JV8SV  ALKEN  8ENECINIS  VO 
iXiS  CVRANTE  COL  ANITI  ADVENTO  PRO 
AVO  NN.C*I   VANOON   O  PF  8 
CVM  AEMl   SALVIAN  TRIB 
SVO   A  SOLO   RRSn. 

Many  important  remains  have  heen  found  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station ; 
so  that  the  identification  of  Habitancum  with  Bi- 
tmgham  has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
'  scriptions  inform  us  of  important  restorations,  and 
also  of  its  being  the  station  for  a  cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones :  "  The  rude  but  celebrated  figmre  of  Bob  of 
Rbingham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A  portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it  He 
carries  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other."  (Bruce's  Boman  Wall, 
p.  308.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-no-  is  important  Its  presence  in  such  a  word  as 
I/alniancum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bodencm;  a  gloss  which,  even  in  the  cksdcal 
times,  was  translated  fundo  carens.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-los,  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -nc-, 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Bodencua,  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
lAgurioM,  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelts.  [B,  G.  L.] 

HADRANUM.    [Adranum.] 

HADRIA.    [Adrla.] 

HADRIA'NI  ('A^puivoi:  £<^.*A8pioi'*^s),atown 
in  Bithynia,  not  hi  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus.    It  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 
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cates,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reason 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (Besearches,  I  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  viliage  of  Bejf- 
jikf  on  the  road  from  Brusa  to  Bergamo;  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adrian! 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aris- 
tides,  who  was  bom  in  a.  d.  117.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hierocl.  p. 
693 ;  Socrat  Hist.  Eccles,  vii.  25 ;  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii. 
pp.  51,  572;  GonciL  Chalced.  p.  176  ;  comp.  Sestini 
Geo,  Num.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLISCAJpiaKo^oXiO-  l-iAdri. 
anople  or  Edrene),  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  Uie  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzns  joins  the 
Hebrus,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Ammianus  MarcelUnus  (xiv.  11,  xxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  liad  existed  before 
on  the  same  spot  a  place  called  Uscudnma,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eutropius  (vL  8).  But  as  Uscu- 
dama  b  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  tJiat  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  countiy.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary,  and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odiysus  (Lamprid.  HeUog.  7 ;  Nicet  pp.  360, 830; 
Aposp.  Geog,  ap.  Hudson,  iv.  p.  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  veiy  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inliabitants  soon  zose  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  a.  d.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis  • 
was  the  first  dty  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.  (Spart  Badr.  20 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  6, 12, 15;  JCAnL  137, 175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277;  Zoslni. 
ii.  22;  Cedren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Uierocl. 
p.  635;Nicet  p.  830.) 


COIN   OF  HADRIANOPOLIS  IN  THRACE. 

2.  A  town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (Hierocl.  p. 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
the  reign  of.Philip.  (Sestini,  p.  68.)    Leake  {Asia 
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Mm,  p.  309)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
Bolt  near  the  Ftlbas. 

3.  A  town  hnilt  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomeliam  and  Tyriaeam.  (Hierocl. 
p.  672;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  Goncil.  Const  ii. 
p.  241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identify  this  town 
with  the  ruins  of  Arhttchan.  [L,  S.] 

HAORIANOTOLIS  ('ASpmra^roAiO,  a  town  of 
IllTricum,  founded  bj  Hadrian,  and  situated  on  the 
road  from  Apollonia  to  Nicopolis,  about  midway  be- 
tween those  two  towns.  (Peu/.  Tod.)  It  was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  and  called  Justinianopolis  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aed,  iv.  1),  and  bec«ne  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  government  of  old  Epeims  and  the  see  of  a  bishop 
(Hierocles).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  below  Libdkhovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
zantine age,  called  Drynopofi,  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a  corruption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Dhrt/no  or  Dryno.  These  re- 
mains are  of  a  later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  Drynopolis  was  built  on  a  different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHE'RAE  CAJpicfvot/  ;^pa.),a  town 
of  Mrsia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria>to  Miletopolis, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a  successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  10 ;  Spartian.  Eadr. 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
{Viaggi Diversi,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  7W- 
kala,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Soma.  (Comp.  G. 
Cedren.  L  p.  437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a  senate  is  men- 
tioned.   (Hierocl.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIA'TICUM  lifARE.  [Adriaticum 
Mark.] 

HADRUME'TUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart.  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETUS 
(Jl  *A9p6tifij  6  *Adp^fiflSf  -fITot,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  XV.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Steph.  B.  8,  v.;  ^  "A9p6- 
HVros,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  *A9pvn7rr6s,  Appian, 
/W  33,  47  ;  *ABpo{ffirrroi  or  'A^po^furros,  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §§  9, 37,  viii.  14.  §  6 ;  *A9poifirrrotf,  Stadiatm., 
Ac;  *AiipdfifrroSf  Procop.  B.  V.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Groskurd's  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 :  Eth.  *ASpt$- 
firirtySSf  and  sometimes  also  *A8pvfi^<nos  and  'ASpv- 
H'firios,  Steph.  B.;  Hadrumetinus:  Susa,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  af^er  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Neapolitanus  ((?«(/*  of  Hammamet). 
It  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  tlie  extent  described  under  Carthago.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  libera  of  Byzacium 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  L  7.  §  2).  Trajan  made  it 
a  colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Trajama  Augusta 
Frugifbka  Hadrumetina,  and  on  coins  as 
Colonia  Concordia  Julia  Hadruuetina  Pia. 
(Gruter,  p.  362;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a  very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  for 
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the  great  corn-producing  country  of  Byzarinm.  Iti 
site  formed  an  amphitheatre  overlocddng  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  however, 
a)close  its  harbour  (Cothon),  which  lay  immediatelr 
below  it.  {Bell,  Afr,  3,5, 62,  63;  Ruins;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Periplus,  that  it  was  &Ai,u<vos,  does  not 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a  distance,  but  stinplj 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  sands  which  ar« 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast.)  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Polyh.,  Appiao, 
ILcc;  Liv.  XXX.  29;  Nep.  ffaim.  6;  Caea.  B.  C.  ii. 
28  ;  Bea.  Afr.  IL  cc.)  Having  shared  the  fiite 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  suffered  fran 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  i»oied 
JusTiNiAMA  or  JuermiAifoPOLis.  (Procop.  L  c. : 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giving  his 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Herac3.ea, 
after  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  on  this  grawid  be 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  HerUah;  10  nulo 
higher  up  along  the  coast;  but  the  distances  in  tlie 
Itinerary,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  clearly  show  the  idenlitj 
of  Su$a  with  Hadrumetum,  and  of  fferklah  with 
Horrka  Coelia:  the  name  of  the  latter  place 
suggests  that  it  was  a  great  depot  for  the  agricul- 
tural produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  codi- 
merce  of  Hadrumetum.  The  conjecture  of  Barth 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  ^tta  may  be  the 
representative  of  ri  trA^ovaa^  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)  This  dtr 
was  the  native  pUce  of  the  Caesar  Clodius  AlWnaa. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Alb.  l.)  It  is  one  of  PtokfOTs 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  observatioas,  hariiig 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1  br. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  §  6). 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Sbm  in 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Aboa  Obejil 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describ^  among  the  remaios 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular: the  one,  which  he  calls  Mela\  an  immense 
building  of  light  volcanic  stone  &om  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  theatre  cr 
amphitheatro;  and  the  other,  which  be  calls  El 
Kitbtatf  was  a  temple  on  an  enormous  basemeol 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a  quadrangular  mass  of 
masonry  still  in  existence,  and  called  the  MatbAoy 
i.  t.faUenf  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  remains. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  Httlo 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a  indb 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  harbour,  now 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  eight  great 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  aLother,  scai^ered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a  few  inscriptions,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a  few  moaaics,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  cf  the  wealthy 
citizens.  (Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbanf,  ^  p.  105, 
2nd  ed. ;  Barth,  Wandenmgen  durck  dot  Puniedie 
und  KyrenaiMche  Kiistenlandy  pp.  152,  foil. :  it  seems 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth*s  extraordinaiy  error 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  whkh  St. 
Paul  sailed,  Acts,  sxvil  2,  a  ship  of  Hadrumetum; 
for  the  position,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)    [P.  Sw] 

HAEBRIDES.     [Hebudes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  province  com- 
prising the  country  about  UKrant  Haemus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri- 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  as  a  distuict  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  635 ;  KoHt.  Imper.  Or. 
c.  1,  with  Boecking*8  note,  145.)  [J^»  Su] 
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HAEMODAE.    [Hebudes.J 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (6  Afyos,  rh  Alfwp  tpos, 
or  AJfMs:  BdOean),  a  large  range  of  monntuns  in  the 
north  of  Thiace,  which  in  its  widestFfense  is  said^to 
extend  finapi  the  Adriatic  in  the,  wesnb  to  the  Enline 
in  the  east  (Anonym.  iV^  Poiit  ^oa^  p.  13) ; 
Anun.  Marc.  zxL  10.)  Herodotns  (iv.  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 
the  name^to  heights  west  of  mount  Bhodope,  where 
the  river  Gins,  a  tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  represented, 
as  dividing  mount  Haemus  into  two  halves.  But 
most  other  writers  apply  the  name  Haemus,  like  the 
modem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  from  mount  Scomius  in  the  west  totheEuxine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Naulochus 
and  Mesembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Anrian,  PeripL  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
although  there  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients, 
that  firom  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Euxtne  oonld  be  seen.  /(Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (viL  ppi  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 
and  Polybius,  though  the  last  author  admitted  that 
a  person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Aristaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Hom.  It,  xiv.  227 ; 
Theocrit  viL  76.)  Modem  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
aatdik,  at  3000  fleet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  is  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi. 
10.)  The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  the 
pass  ciSucci  or  Succorum  angusHae  (xxL  10,  xxii.  2, 
xxvL  10,.xxviL  4,  |xzxi.  16)  ;  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Sstdu  Dmiend,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Tnjani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned :  the  Crobjfn  (Herod. 
I  c;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  CoralU  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the  Betsiy  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  robbers,  and 
the  AsU  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
Xc^^o,  x<fM^i  *Bd  the  Sanscrit  himaa  and  himan^ 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Bou^  in  Berg- 
bans,  Qeogr,  Almemach,  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  Tuir^pne  dEurope^  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vols.  8va)  [L.  S.] 

HAGNUS.    [ATncA,p.327.] 

HALAE  (*AXaO,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belongmg  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
as  the  kst  town  of  £>eotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  firom  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  Maktbta 
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and  IVoskjfndf  where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a  church  of  St.  John  Theologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  40$, 
42.5;  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ABAPHE'NIDES.  [Attica,  p.  332, a.] 

HALAE  AXO'NIDES.     [Attica,  p.327,b.] 

HALAESA.    [Alabsa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  CAXijj,  gen.  'AXarros), 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
'from  Mount  Gercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Golophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxviL  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  of  &ny  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pans.  viL  5.  §  5,  viil  28.  §  2 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph, 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a  firagment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  the  conmion  reading 
is  'AoT^ciTOJ  (see  Gramer^s  note).  Arundell  (  Vint 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Havagichay,  while  others  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Tartalu,  [L.  S.] 

HALE'SION  CAX^crioir  waiov)  «  the  salt-plain," 
a  small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  countiy  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  Qrh  Tpayaacuoy 
aXow4iyioif),  There  was  a  story  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeaied  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (Atben.  iii. 
p.  73;  oomp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxL  41 ;  Galen, 
de  Temp,  Med,  Sin^l  n.  p.  151 ;  Hesych.  s.  v, 
Tpayaacuoi ;  Steph.  B.  e.w,  *Ak'fi(rtos  and  Tpdyaaau, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epims.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  caUed  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
{Atia  Minor,  ppi  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  CAAijI  or  "AAijI  :  there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Brattium  between  Locri 
and  Rhegium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.  2  60), 
f(»ined  die  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-post  (ir€pt7r6\ioy)  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  : 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  fortified  post 
to  guard  the  fnmtier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Gaecinus,  another  river  of  Brattium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Timaeus,  ap,  Antig.  Caryst.  1 ; 
Gonon.  NarraL  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  c»rigin,  but  describes  the  silence  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  Halex  still  retains 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  J  lice :  its  mouth 
is  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delF  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar^ 
tivenio,  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALLACMON  FL.  ('A^uUcfUH^,  Hesiod,  Th,  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127 ;  ScyL  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
PtoL  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Gacsar,  B.  C,  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  PUn.  iv.  10;  Ckud.  B.  Get,  179:  Via- 
iritta;  Turkish,  Inje-Kara),  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
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rising  in  tbe  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy 
(I.e.)  gave  the  name  of  GanaloyiL  According  to 
Caesar  (^L  c),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessalj. 

In  the  npper  part  of  ita  cooxse  it  ttikm  a  SE.  di- 
rection throogh  ElTmiotiSy  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continaing  to  the  NE.»  formed  the  bonndaiy 
between  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Thermaic  gnlf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliacmon  was  joined  bj  the  Lydias, 
or  discharge  of  the  lake  of  Pella;  hot  a  change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which 
joins  not  the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Axius.  The  Ha- 
liacmon itself  appears  to  have  moved  its  lower  coarse 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  VisirUea,  idthoogh  betraying  a  Slayonic  mo- 
dification in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  AsTRAEUS  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xr.  I),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  tiie  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as  Haliacmon  was  that 
above  them;  in  the  same  manner  as  Injehara  and 
Vistritza  are  nsed  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  oonmied  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destmctive  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  FSrria  for  gtdiani  of  inmiense  size: 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
lake  at  Koitorfa  [CeletrumI,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Vistritza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  L  pp.  303, 316, voLiil pp.292, 437.)  [E.B. J.] 

HALIARTUS  {'AXlofnos :  Eth.  'AXiJprtos),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  the  con- 
federation, was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  Gopais  in  a  pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  hike.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  woi^cis  in  conse- 
quence of  its  well-watered  meadows.  (Hom.  IL  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Pans, 
ix.  32.  §  5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  former  was  slain,  b.  o.  395.  (Xen. 
HeU.  iii.  5.  §  17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Pint  Ly: 
28,  29;  Pans.  ui.  5.  §3,  ix.  32.  §  6.)  In  B.c.  171 
Haliartus  was  destroyed  a  second  time.  Having 
espopsed  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  razed  it  to  Uie  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
XXX.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
tions only  a  heroum  of  Lysander,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Pans.  ix. 
33.  §§1,3,  X.  35.  §2.) 

The  Hauartia  ('AAtoprio),  or  territory  of 
Hahartus,  was  a  very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  lake  Gopais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartian  nuirsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Loplus,  Hoplites,  Per- 
messUs,  and  Olmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. [See  p.  412,  a.]     The  territory  of  Haliartus 
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extended  westward  to  Mt  Tilphoaiom,  anoe  Pau- 
sanias says  that  the  Haliar^ans  had  a  sanctnaij 
of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidicae  situated  near  this 
mountain.  (Pans.  ix.  33.  §  3.)  The  tofwns  Petoon, 
Medeon,  Oo^  and  Oncbestna  were  aitiiated  in  tbe 
territory  of  Haliartus. 

The  remains  of  Haliartos  are  sttuated  upon  a  faiU 
about  a  mile  from  the  viUage  of  ifem,  on  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  mileB  from  either  pUtoe.  The  faiU  of 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  fiset  above  the  lake. 
Leake  says,  '*  that  towards  the  lake  the  biU  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  dilEi,  bat  on  tbe 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  tfs  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in  the  difb, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a  copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  tbe  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartos.  Althongfa  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcdy  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the 
west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Maai;  the 
eastern,  called  the  Krfaidri^  has  its  origin  in  Mount 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the  site 
of  a  village  which,  though  long  since  abandoned,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  once  inhabited 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Here  are  many  friig- 
ments  of  architecture  and  of  inscribed  stones,  col- 
lected formerly  firam  the  ruins  of  Hahartus.  From 
this  spot  there  is  a  distance  of  about  three-qnartera 
of  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of  tbe  Acropolis, 
where  are  sevend  sarcophagi  and  ancient  founda- 
tions near  some  sources  dT  waters,  marking  probably 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  city." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plutarch, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Lophis  of  Pausanias.  (Pint  Xjf«.  29 ;  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  called 
Kefaldri,  is  formed  l^  the  union  of  two  rivulets, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Permessus  and  Olmciua, 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  entering  tbe  lake 
Copab  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411: 
see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tnmiUas,  of  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  killed 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  thb  q>ot 
that  the  battie  was  fought.  (Leake,  Nortkeim  Or^eoa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALIGARNASSUS  ('A\atapwaarv6t :  Eik.  'AXm- 
Kopycurfff^St  Halicamassensis;  Bodnm  or  Bomir 
rotm\  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Geramian  gul£  It  was  a  oolany  of  Troeiene  in 
Argolis  established  on  the  slope  of  a  pcedpitoos  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  constituting  tbe  Dorio 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Gnidos,  Gos,  and  the  three  Bhodian  towns  lalysoe, 
Lindus,  and  Gamirus.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  SL  14; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Pans.  iL  3a  §  8;  PtoL  v. 
2.  §  10;  Pomp.  MeL  L  16;  Plin.  r.  29;  Steph.  B. 
».  9.)  The  isthmus  on  which  it  was  situated  vtt 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  dty  at  first  bore  tiie 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicamassus  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  dty  in  all  Garia  (Diod.  Sic  zv.  90), 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impregnaUe  oroai  ; 
the  principal  one,  called  Solmacsf,  was  litoated  on  a 
predpitous  rock  at  the  north^  estremi^  of  tbe  dty 
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(Airlan,  Anab,  L  23  ;  Vitniy.  ii.  8  ;  Diod.  xvii.  23, 
folL),  and  receiyed  its  name  from  the  well  Salmacis, 
which  gnshed  forth  near  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  of  whidi  was  beliered 
to  exerdse  an  enervating  influence  (Ov.  Jfet  iv.  302). 
But  Strabo  jnstlj  controverts  this  belief,  intimating 
tJiat  the  seniBual  enjoyments  and  the  delicions  cha- 
racter of  the  climate  must  rather  be  considered  to 
have  prodnoed  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  Sahnacis. 
Another  arx  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  Arcotmesui  in  front  of  the  great 
harbonr,  which  is  now  called  Orak  Adaj  but  this 
belief  was  founded  npon  an  incorrect  reading  in 
Arrian.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  23;  Ha^ 
mllton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  was  nanowed  by  piers 
on  each  side,  there  was  a  smaller  one  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  Hallcamassus,  as  already  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Dorio  hexapdis;  but  in  ooa- 
sequence  of  some  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ex- 
chuied  from  the  confederacy.  (Herod.  L 144.)  During 
the  Persian  conquests  it  was,  like  all  the  otiier  Greek 
towns,  compelled  to  submit  to  Persia,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  less  prosperous,  or  to  have  lost 
its  Greek  character.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant,  and  his  descendants,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Garia.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Lygdamis,  fought 
at  Salamis  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  most  cele- 
brated among  their  successors  are  Mausolus  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mau- 
solus, erected  in  his  honour  a  sepulchral  monument 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This  Garian 
dynasty,  though  subject  to  Persia,  had  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  Hallcamassus  was  fsuthful  to  Persia, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  the  Persians 
on  that  coast,  and  a  chief  station  of  the  Persian 
forces.     This,  and  the  gallant  defence  with  which 
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BOUDBOUM,  OR  HALICABITASSUS. 

A.  Salmaclt,  the  acropoUfl. 

B.  TomlM  in  the  rock. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Spring  Salmadi. 

E.  The  MaoBoIeum. 

F.  Gate  leading  to  Mylasa. 

0.  HiUoftheWindmilb.  ' 
H.  Gate  leading  to  Myndut. 

1.  Palace  of  the       '  


the  Halioamassians  defended  themselves  against 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  dty  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  had  taken  refuge.  (Strab.  and  Arrian, 
Ic;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  23,  foil.;  Gurtius,  ii.  9,  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicamassus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  (Gic.  ad  Qmnt,  Frat.  i.  1.) 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  no  longer  boasted  of  its 
greatness,  but  of  its  safety  and  beedom  from  earth- 
quakes. (Tac  Ann,  iv.  55.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  aD,  although  the  Mausolemn 
continued  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Gonst.  Porph. 
de  Them.  L  14;  see  the  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvL  9,  and  Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  course  of  the  an- 
cient walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Mausoleum,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arx,  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist  (Hamilton's  EetearcheSj  ii.  pp. 
34,  folL)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Diod.;  Vitruv.  /.  c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Dionysius.  Some  interesting  sculptures, 
brought  from  Boudroum,  and  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally decorated  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Boss,  Beiaen  aufden  Griech.  Inteln,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  which  the  accompanying  plan 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  HALICABNA8SU8. 

HAXICE.     [Halieis.] 

HALICYAE  ('AAtJriiai :  Etk  'A^Mcvaios,  Hali- 
cyensis :  Salemi),  a  city  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  10  miles  S.  of 
Segesta.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum.  (Staph. 
B.  s.  V.)  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  hbtory,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Entella  and  Segesta,  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin :  it  was  probably  a  Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Carthage,  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  revolt,  Hallcyae 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  faithful  to 
them,  on  which  account  its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Halicyans  were  so  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  they 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  how- 
ever, they  soon  broke  on  the  appearance  of  Himilco 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  54, 55.)  They 
are  not  agkin  mentioned  till  b.  c.  276,  during  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinuntines  and  Segestans,  and 


*  The  name  of  the  *AXiKwuot  is  first  found  in 
Thucydides  (vii.  32)  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily;  but  is  generally  considered 
corrupt:  it  is  certainly  difiScult  to  conceive  that 
Haiicyae  is  really  the  place  there  meant 
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decliired  themselves  in  faTour  of  that  monarch.  (Id. 
zxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Panic  War  they  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Segetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian yoke,  declared  themselves  oa  the  side  of 
Rome.  (Id.  xxiiL  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  service 
Halicyae  was  rewairded  by  the  grant  of  pecnllar  pri- 
vileges, which  we  find  its  citizens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sicily  which  were  "  sine  foedere  immones 
ac  liberae."  (^Verr.  iii.  7, 40.)  But  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verree.  (lb.  ii.  28,  iiL40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iil  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  is  the  only  direct  authoritj 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverios  with  that 
of  the  modem  town  of  SaiemL  It  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains;  bat  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  refeirenoe  to  the  talt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  aboat  20  miles 
£.  from  Marsala  (the  ancient  Lilybaeom)  and  16 
K.  from  the  site  of  Selinus. 

It  is  not'  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AAi- 
kvcuwv  in  Diodorus  (xxxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a  Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — learc^ 
'Aiv  *  Ay  KvXiwp  x^P^% — »  name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a  previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MSS.  have  ^KyKvpaiotv^  bat  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  *AXiifuo/»v.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  dty  named 
Ancyra,  which  he  identifies  with  the  "AyKpiva  of 
Ptolemy  (ui.  4.  §  15).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  {'AXitcvpyai  Eth/AXucvppcuos)^  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea.  Pliny  phu»s 
it  near  Pleuron.  Leake  discovered  some  ruins,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastem  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  Mesohnghi^ 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicyma. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  459,  sub  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  iiiKvpva\  ScyL  p.  14 ;  Plin. 
iv.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a  village  in  Acarnania ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
voL  iil  p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('AXieSr),  the  name  of  a  sea-&ring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hermionis,  who  derived  their 
name  firom  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Hermionis,  where  the  Tiiynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cides  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  ap.  Byz.  $.  v, 
'AXicts;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  OL  80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (ftf  eZXc  *AXt^f  [not 
&A.t^]  ToJrj  iK  TipvyOoSf  Herod,  vil  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  L  105,  iL  56,  iv. 
45 ;  Diod.  zi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  auto- 
nomous people.   (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  8.  §  6,  vi.  2.  §  3.) 


HALONNESUS. 

The  district  is  called  ^  'AXids  by  Thneydides 
(ii.  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  people  or  tbdr 
town  'AAiffS ;  for,  in  i.  105,  the  trae  reading  is  if 
'AAiar,  i.  e.  *AXi^.  (See  Meineke,  and  Steph.  B. 
s,  V.  *AAif  ts.)  In  an  inscriptioa  we  find  iw  'AAi«v- 
auf.  (B9ckh,  Inter,  no.  165.) 

Scylax  (p.20)  speaksof  Haua  ('AA/a)  as  a  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ai^o  gul£  Callimachns  calls 
the  town  Altcus  ('AXwcoSf  Steph.  B.  «.  r),  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Haucb  ('AXfiny),  and  its 
inhabitants  Halid.  (Paus.  iL  86.  §  1.)  The  town 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  its  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermiime,  the  road  from 
Halice  separated  firom  that  to  Biases,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Pnm  and  Coc- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Thomax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Kranldki,  the  French  Commis- 
sion observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellenic  sitas, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  from 
Hermione  and  the  same  distance  from  C.  Musdki, 
the  other  on  the  south-western  side,  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  called  KheU  or  Bkdti  :  the  former  they 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  latter  Mases, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  so  placed  in 
Kiepert's  map.  But  Leake,  who  is  followed  bj 
Curtius,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Commission  have  named  Halice  are  probably  some 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  positioa  is  too  near  to  Her- 
mione to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  harboor 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a  people  who  were  of  con- 
siderable maritime  importance.  It  is  &r  more  likelj 
that  such  a  people  possessed  the  port  of  Cheii,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  ScyUx. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  hrad  of  the  bay  of 
Kilddkta.  [Masbs.]  (Leake,  MoreOf  vol.  iL  p.  462, 
Peloponnenaca,  p.  286,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Reekereheg, 
^  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Pelopotmesotf  vd.  iL  ppi  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.    [AmoA,  p.  327,  b.] 

HALISARNA  (*AAl(rapm  or  *AAa^<(pm),  a  tovn 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  isbmd  of  Cos,  near  Cape 
Laceterium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ;  comp.  Boss,  iSsucM 
auf  dm  Griech,  Intehf  voL  iii.  p.  136,  and  iv. 
p.  22.)  [L.S.] 

HALIUSSA  {'A\iowraa\  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Buoephala  in  Tree* 
zenia  in  A^lis.  (Paus.  iL  34.  §  8  ;  Leake,  Pdo^ 
ponnetiaea,  p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  CAA^pif),  a  salt^-lake,  south  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properiy 
a  part  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicatrd 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
Istrus  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegyssus  on  the 
Danube.  On  its  westem  coast  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24 :  Prooopi  de  Aed, 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  x.  10;  NicepL^wt  Eeek$,  xiL 
29.)  [L.  &] 

HALCNE  CAAc^rn :  Aloni),  an  island  in  tfat 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  also  called 
Neuris  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  «.».;  Plin.  v.  44X 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  Elapbonesiis 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  35),  who  notices  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.] 

HALONNESUS  CA^<(m^rot  :  Eik.  *AAeri4- 
irios),  an  island  in  tne  Aegaean  sea,  lyin^  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Magneraan  coast  in  Thes- 
saly.  The  possession  of  this  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  B.  a343» 
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and  is  the  subject  of  tn  oration  which  is  incladed 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippos,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  bj  &e  Athenians 
to  Philin  to  demand  restitntion  of  Halonnesos.  [See 
Diet  of  Biogr,  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  Halonnesos  lies 
between  Sdathns  and  Peparethns,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  ishmd  as  the  one  called  Soopelus  (:Sin^ 
TfAot)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  47)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436) 
speaks  of  Sdathns,  Halonnesns,  and  Peparethns 
without  mentioning  Soopelns ;  while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sdathns,  Sco- 
pelns,  and  Peparethns  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesns. Halonnesns  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(!▼.  12.  s.  23),  Mek  (il  7),  and  Stephanus  B. 
(«.  v.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modem  island  ciShopelo  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iil  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Reite 
dmxh  Griechenkmdy  vol.  iL  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (6  or  if  'AAoj,  "^AXo j :  Eth. 
'AXevf ),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (72.  iL  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Orodum,  of  which 
the  part  around  Halus  was  called  Athamantium,  from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphrysus,  on  tiie  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Amphrysus.]  Halus  b  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod.  viL 
173;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Plm. 
iv.  7.  8.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefaloti^ 
which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  irom  tiie  sea 
on  a  projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othiys  above  the 
Crocian  phun,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
"A  Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united' at  the  fiwt  of  the  hill  to  a  quadrangular 
inclosure  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height  The  walls 
of  this  lower  indosnre  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exbt 
in  some  phu^s."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  336^ 

HALUS,  a  small  pUce  in  Assyria,  probably  hi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  (Afm,  vi.  41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  CAXwicof :  Plaiam),  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  isUnd,  and  flows  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heradda  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackbh 
quality  of  its  waters,  a  circumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  PkUam  and  of  the  Fiume  Salso  (the 
ancient  Hlmera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  thb  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  hbtorical  importance  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  it  kog  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  Thb  was 
first  establbhed  by  the  treaty  condnded,  in  B.C.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
(Diod.  XV.  17) :  and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  dty 
of  Heradeia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  mstances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycus  b  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  m  the  Fust  Punic  War  (b.o.  249),  as  the 
stati(Hi  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  alter  its  unsucooBsful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  second  Roman  fleet  under  tho 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1. ;  Exc  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53): 
but  there  b  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heraclddes  Ponticus,  ^ho 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minos  in  thb  part  of  Sidly, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  b  probably  a  mere  fabe  reading 
for  Halycus.  (Herad.  Pont  §  29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  b  singular  that  its  name  b  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALYS  (''AAwj,  sometunes  "AXvs :  Kisil  Irmak, 
i.  e.  the  "red  river "),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  b,  at  the  pdnt  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet  (Herod,  i.  72; 
Strab.  xiL  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  ex 
PonL  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocb; 
but  in  the  Utter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  dbcharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  the  hitter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagoma  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544 ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  3 ;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Halys 
received  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546, 561);  but  thb  b  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  b  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionye.  Per,  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  thb  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  (lechel 
IrmaJc).  According  to  Xenophon  (^Anah.  v.  6.  §  9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  b  at  least  2  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decbive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (HeiwL  i.  63,  75.  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Div,  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequentiy  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Asia  cis  and 
Asia  trans  Hah/n.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton's  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  297, 324, 411,  voL 
iL  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a  place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 
and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a  solemn  religious  festival; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  215)  to  reduce 
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the  CuniMaiu  under  their  sabjectioOi  bnt  their  plans 
woi'e  fimstTEted  and  thej  themaelves  put  to  the  sword 
hy  the  Boman  ooosol  Sempromos  Gimochos.  (lir. 
xziiL  35.)  Livy,  who  is  the  only  author  that  men- 
tions Hamae,  tells  as  that  it  was  3  miles  from  Comae; 
but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HAMA'XU  CAM^)»  anoaU  town  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Ciluaa  Aspera.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  669.) 
It  had  a  good  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lncan,  viiL  259.)  Ha- 
maxia  is  perhaps  the  same  pLaoe  as  Anaxium 
(Stadiatm.  Mar,  Magm,  §  188),  which,  however,  u 
placed  west  of  Coracesiam,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphylia.  (Oomp.  Leake,  Atia  Mimor^  p. 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXITUS  (^kiwfyr6%\  a  town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  sta^  south  of  Larissa,  and 
close  to  the  pUin  of  Haleeioo.  It  was  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (ScyL  p.  36 ;  Thucyd.  viiL  101 ; 
Xenoph.  HeOaii,  ill  1.  §  13;  Strab.  z.  p.  473,  xiiL 
pp.  604,  612,  613.^  According  to  Ajelian  {HuL 
An,  xlL  5),  its  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chief  divinity,  Smin- 
thens  (from  the  Aedian  fffiiyOti^  a  mouse).  Strabo 
relates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teucrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a  number  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  reoog- 
uising  in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  they 
established  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Sminthens,  representing  him  with  a  mouse  at  his 
feet  Daring  the  MaoBdonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighbouring  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
tliis  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  273);  but  Prokesch  {Denkwiardigk.  iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  r^ard 
as  belonging  to  Hamaxitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXaBII  ('AM<^<«<*  Ptol.  iil  5.  §  19; 
lamblich.  de  Ahttm,  iii.  15 ;  Pomp.  MeL  il  1.  §  2; 
Plin.  vi.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.  "Aeioi),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  £.  of  fhe  Scythian  Alanni, 
who  wandered  with  theur  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  (;Atid^oucoi,  Eustath.  ad  HonuIL 
xiiu  5 ;  Hesiod.  ap.  Strab.  viL  p.  302  ;  Herod,  iv. 
46  ;  Aesch.  Prom.  709  ;  Strab.  il  p.  87,  viL  p.  209, 
xi.  p.  492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  E. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting,— but  living 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  irom  place  to  place,  car- 
rying their  fiunilies  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES,  a  Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  V.  5.)  Solmus  (28)  calls  them 
Amaittes.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
ATA&Aims  of  Herodotus.  [P.  S.] 


HABMOZON  PBOIL 
HANNIBALIS  CASTBA.     [CikflrsA  Hian- 

BALIS.] 

HARENATIO.    [Abkhaoum.] 

HABBfA(*A^^:£(i.'Ap^iar«^).  l.Anandcat 
town  of  BoecAia,  mentaooed  by  Homer,  wfaieh  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called,  either  because  the  chariot  of 
Adrastus  bn^  down  here,  or  because  the  cfaanot 
of  Amphiaraus  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  this 
place.  (Didym.  and  Eustath. adlLlc;  Strahix. 
p.  404;  Pans.  ix.  19.  §  4,  oomp.  L  34.  )  2;  St^ 
B.  #.  V.)  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  deserted  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Mycakasns;  and  Psn- 
sanias  speala  of  the  ruins  of  Harm*  and  Mycalesias 
as  sitni^  oo  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chakis. 
Aelian  (F.  E.  iiL  45)  speaks  of  a  kike  caM 
Hanna,  which  u  probab^  the  one  now  called  Moritm 
or  ParaU$nitif  to  the  east  of  Hylic*.  [Boeotu, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Harm*  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  occupied  the  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  firom  Th^Ms  toChahas, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  it  p.  251.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Attica.    [Attica,  p.  329,  b.1 

HABMATEXLA.  (t^  'Ap/ior^XM,  Died.  xVil 
102),  a  phMiS  probably  in  the  Ponjab,  wfaidi  Dis- 
dorus  describes  as  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Brach- 
manes  which  foU  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  tbt 
Great  The  people  wore  a  very  warlike  race,  sad 
made  a  gaUant  stand.  They  nuide  Dse  of  poisoned 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  723),  who  does  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  thoo^  1m 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  acoording  to  Diodan% 
happened  there.  The  exact  positioQ  of  this  plaee 
has  not  been  determined;  but  it  was  most  likely  in  the 
territory  of  the  BfaUi  (now  Mtdtdm).  [V.] 

HABMATO'TROPHI,  one  of  several  smsll  tribes 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  16)  as  living  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  Hardi  and 
Bactri        •  [V.) 

HABMATHUS  (^ApttaBovs},  a  town  on  the  Doih 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides 
(riiL  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  <£  Methymna  m 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  ooonectkn  witk 
Cape  Amathus,  which  was  situated  much  farther 
south  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  samB 
as  Cape  Canae.     [Cakab.]  [L.  S.] 

HABMOZEIA  ('Af>/M$C«Mf  Airian,  Ind.  c.  33; 
Armuzia,  Plin.  vL  23.  s.  27X  the  district  surroaod- 
ing  Harmuza,  the  port  at  which  Nearchos's  fleet 
arrived  on  thieir  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoiaa, 
of  the  port  Harmuza,  and  of  the  promootocy  Har- 
mozon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  ffonmad 
or  Auramazda,  which  name  has  been  preserred  is 
the  present  Orsms,  the  name  d*  an  island  oflf  the  nte 
of  the  former  port  The  neighbouring  land  is  dov 
called  Moghiidn,  The  Anunis  or  Andanb  flowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Harmuza.  Us 
present  name  is  IhrahiM  Rid,  [V.] 

HARMOZICA.     [Araous.] 

HABMOZON  PBOK.  Ckpiu>Cov  JUpow,  PtoLvi. 
8.  §  5 :  Strab.  xvi  p.  765),  a  promootoiy  at  d» 
entrance  of  the  Persian  guif,  on  the  N.  or  Carina- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Asia  is  most  narrow.  Eratostlieoes 
(op.  Strab.  L  c)  and  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6)  both  aaseit 
that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
this  point    The  promontoiy  may  perhaps  be  ref<e> 


HABMUZA. 

Banted  bj  the  modem  C.Bonibareek,  nearly  opposite 
to  a  Afmsendom.  [Y.] 

HABMU'ZA  CApfwyCa  xSXis,  PtoL  vL  8.  §  5), 
the  capital  of  the  district  which  Arrian  has  called 
Harmozeia.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
there  is  anj  present  representative  of  this  place 
along  the  coast.  The  only  pUce  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ormns  is  an  island  o£f  the  month  of  the 
Anamis,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured  by  D'An- 
ville  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  must  have  fled 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Timdr.  The  modem  his- 
tory (^  this  island  is  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  held  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  by  the  Portuguese  till  Shah  Abb^, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
While  Ormtm  kuted,  the  Portngnese  had  an  em- 
porium second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Abb^  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bender-Abbatsi,  and  tried  to 
win  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormuz  had  possessed. 
In  this,  however,  he  signally  fiuled,  and  both  places 
are  now  utterly  ruined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Voff,  o/Nearchfu,  voL  L  pp.  324—834.)     [V.] 

HAROSHETH  QhpKrAff),  mentioned  only  in 
Judges  (iv.  2, 13, 16)  as  the  royal  garrison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  aU  these  passages  it  is  called 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestme,  called  **  Galilee  of 
the  nations.**  (/«.  iz.  I.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  between  Kadesh  Naphtali, 
and  Hazob,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HazobJ.  As 
the  name  signifies  v)ood  in  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  in  a  woody 
district.  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  whose  translation  for 
*<  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  "  is  equivalent  to  "  in 
fortitudine  (in  munitione)  ardnm  gentium.*'  (Rosen- 
miiUcr  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HABPAGEIA  (t&  'A/Mraycw),  a  district  between 
Priapus  and  Oyadcus,  about  tiie  mouth  of  the  river 
Granicus  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  oflf.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a  town  Harpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown:  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *Ap- 
irdyia.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'BPASA  ("Apirouro:  Eih.  *Apiro<r«^j),  a  town 
b  Garia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Alaeander.  (PtoL  v.  2.  §  19 ;  Steph. 
B.  #.  v.;  Plin.  v.  29;  HierocL  p.  688.)  The  ruins 
found  opposite  to  NasUj  at  a  place  called  Arpas  Ka- 
kssi,  undoubtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fellowes, 
Dtscov,  in  Lye.  p.  51 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  249 ; 
Richter,  Wci{fahrten,  p.  540.)  Pliny  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
<m  being  pressed  with  a  finger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (*A/nro<roy:  Harpa),  a  river  of 
Caria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B. 
f.  V.  •AfwroMTo;  Quint  Smym.  Posthom.  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Romans  encamped 
on  its  banks.    (Liv.  xxxviii.  13.)  [L.  S.J 

HA'RPASUS  {"Afiiraaos-.  the  reading  Afnraryos, 
in  Diod.  Sic  xiv.  29,  is  faulty),  a  river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  fum  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Anab,  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
veral writers  with  the  Arpa-Ch&l,  a  northern  affluent 
of  the  Arazes,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
Kart,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  Tchdruk- 
Sd,  (Jordk)j  as  Colonel  Chesney  (Exped,  EuphrtU. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  231)  and  Mr.  Grote  (^Hitt.  ofCfreeee,  vol 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  C^ffwiyay'^Apitivva : 
Eth.  'Afneiycuos^f  a  town  of  Pisatis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheins,  on  the  road  to 
Heraea,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  de  Mort.  Peregr.  35.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oenomans, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  ruins  of 
the  town  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
Strabo,  Harpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Parthenias; 
according  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinates. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a  ridge  a  little 
northward  of  the  village  of  Mirdka :  there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appears  to  be  the  Parthenias,  and 
the  western  the  Harpmates.  (Stmb.  viiL  pp.  356, 
357*;  Pans.  vL  20.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Pehpormetiaca,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  CAf>»t*,  Ptol.  iu.  10.  §  14),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  probably  the  same  as  the 
KugaXmk  in  Bestarcdna,  There  was  a  people 
called  the  Habph  (^hpfwioi,  Ptd.  iil  10.  §  13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPL£IA(*Af>irAcui),ap1ace  in  Laconia  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  oiXerokambu 
(Paus.  iii.  20.  §  7;  Leake,  PeZopoimeniaca,  p. 361.) 

EL^RUDES,  a  German  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Caes.  B,  G,  i.  31,  37,  51.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  Harudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Charudes  (XopoGSes)  menticmed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  U. 
§  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersoneeus 
Cimbrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  cf  surprise.  [Suevi.]  The 
Harudes  are  also  menti<ned  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  Volker  u.  Vol- 
kerbundnitse,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSL  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  some  texts  place  after 
the  Bellovaci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi,  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it  D'Anville  mentions  a  forest  named 
HaiZj  or  Bez,  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beanvais, 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hassi  in  Pliny's  text  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.    [Acta.] 

HATERA,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  {PeuL  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  S.  rfPydna.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HAURAN,  AURANITIS  {khpcmns,  *A€pa. 
yens),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  country 
called  Ituraea  by  ^Luke  (iii  I),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  Au- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  Augustus  granted 
Auranltis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trachon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (AnL  xv.  p.  10.  §  1,  xvii.  13.  §  4; 
B.  J.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  Me  Hauran,  and 
comprehended  by  Ptolemy  under   the   names   of 

*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  *ripala  with 
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Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta  (y.  17.  §  19),  the  Pa- 
lestina  Tertia  of  the  Ecclesiastical  amiaU  (Reland, 
pp.  205. 212).  Ptolemy,  howero-,  nuikes  Aoranitis 
a  district  of  Babjlonia,  contiguous  to  the  Eu^urates. 
(Id,  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correctij  described  bj  Strabo, 
as  Ijing  to  the  south  of  the  two  Trachons  (9{fo 
X€y6fA€ifot  Tpdxw9s)f  oonsisting  of  inaccessible 
moantains,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  people  of  Itoraeans 
and  Arabs,  a  wild  and  predatory  race  of  villains,  a 
terror  to  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  snch  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incursions  on  the 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caravans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  But  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeno- 
doms,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  security  a£fbrded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  xvi  p.  756.) 
A  comparison  of  this  description  of  Ituraea  by  the 
classical  geographer,  with  Josephus*s  account  of 
Trachonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
nodoms  and  his  Arabs  {Ant  xv.  10.  §  1, 2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and  there  is 
an  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supply 
of  water ;  but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  (^HistTV.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessora ;  and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a  numerous  escort  of  regular  toxwpe.  The  extent 
of  the  modem  Hauran  is  Uius  described  by  Burck' 
hardt:  "The  ffaouran  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.  .  .  .  The  fiat 
country,  south  cf  Jebel  Kessoue,  east  of  Jebel  el 
Sheikhy  and  west  of  the  ffadj  road,  as  fiu*  as  Kcuem, 
or  Nowaj  is  called  Djedouir,  The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of  I>;«foi<r."  (Traotlt  in  Syria.)  The  whole 
district  abounds  in  ruins ;  and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  numerous  otiier  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers; 
thereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckhardt 
(JSyria,  pp.  59  —  118.  215—234.)  The  name 
Hauran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezeldel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlviL  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 
hboavirihos. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(1  Chron,  L  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  'Irowpoibt,  in  1  Chron.  v.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Reland  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Renbenites  who 
"  dwelt  in  thdr  tents  throughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead  **  (v.  10)  "  unto  the  entering  in 
of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates  "  (v.  9). 


HAZOR 

I  (Reland,  PaJaeitina,  p.  106.)  Forster  (^Arabia  ^ 
vol  i.  pp.  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  modem 
name  Jedour  with  the  nttriarchal  Jetur.  [G.  W.] 

HAVILAH  (pnXdr),  the  land  OMompassed  by 
the  Pison,  the  first-named  of  the  four  rivers  oif 
Eden,  abounding  in  gdd  of  a  fine  quality,  in  **  bdel- 
lium and  the  onyx  stone.**  (^Genet.  iL  11, 1 2.)  Its 
situation  is  frulher  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  their  westem 
limit.  ((Ten.  xxv.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  beea 
subsequendy  dispossessed  by  the  Amalekitcs,  wfa» 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  tiiem  in  1  Sam, 
XV.  7.  [Amalskitae.]  It  doubUess  derived  its 
name  from  Havilah  the  6on  of  Gush  (^Cfen.  x.  7\ 
by  whose  diescendants  the  ctistrict  was  first  peopled, 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  same 
name  (x.  29). 

^The  land  of  Havilah  mentiooed  in  Otnetia^ 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,  or  inclosed 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  assigned,  bj 
consent  of  tiie  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  son  of  Gush,  and  identified  with  the 
province,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  denominated 
Hagar  or  Bahrein;  a  district  anciently  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Peneira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  tho 
course  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southward  parallel 
with  the  gu]f«  and  fell  into  it  neariy  opposite  to  the 
Bahrein  islands.  A  direct  proof,  unnoCioed  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  this  r^on  once  bore  the  name 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  &ct,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  islands  retains  to  this  day  the 
original  name  of  that  of  AvaV  (Fcnrater,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia^  voL  i.  pp.  40,  41.)  Mr.  Forster  then 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  through  its  varioos 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  though 
not  so  fully)  in  the  classical  geographers,  and 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  serenl  idio- 
matic changes,  finom  the  head  of  the  Perdan  Gulf  to 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modem  geography  of  the  country ;  and  tiiat  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  those  denomina- 
tions, formed  in.  the  time  of  those  geqgrapheni,  and 
continue  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modem  .province  of  Hagar  or  Bahrein.  (lb.  |^ 
41 — 54.)  He  accounts  for  the  modem  name  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  &ct  ahready  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Gushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  conquered  tenitory 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (Yd.  i  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.  W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.     [Ewoedi.] 

HAZOR  CAtrcy^),  the  royal  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Ganaanitidi  nation  in  the  n(»th  of  Palestine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  confederacy 
against  Joshua ;  on  which  account  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fire.  (Joeh.  xL  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recovered  its  independence  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  we  find  it  ^11 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Ganaanite  king,  Jabin, 
— a  name  signifying  lowe,  which  seems  to  tutve  been 
the  common  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Haaor,  as 
righteous  was  of  the  Jebnsite  kings.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Hazor  was  again  taken  on  this  oocasioa 
after  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(JftdgeSf  iv.  r.)  Nor  is  it  all  dear  thi^  the  town 
iigitized  by  VjOOQ IC: 
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of  that  name  roentioned  in  the  later  books  of  Hdj 
Scripture  is  identical  with  the  Ganaanitish  capitid, 
the  site  of  which  was  recovered  bj  the  writer  in 
1843,  still  called  bj  the  same  name,  and  situated  cd 
a  hill  above  Banias,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  roins 
of  the  Castle  of  BaniaSi  commanding  the  Damascus 
road.  [0.  W.] 

HEBOSO.     [Hbbudrs.] 

HEBRAEI.     [Palestiha.] 

HEBROMAGUS,  a  place  in  Sonthem  Qallia, 
which  the  Jemsaiem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tolosa  {Touloute)  to  Carcaso  (CoroacfOfwie), 
and  14  M.P.  short  of  Caroattonne,  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xril  to  xiiiL 
D'Anville  supposes  Hebromagns  to  be  a  place  called 
Bram,  Hebromagns  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Aosonios  to  Paollinns  (xxiL  35 ;  zziv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagns,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [Q.  L.] 

HEBRON  (Xtepdy,  LXX.,  Joseph.),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  m  a  mountainous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Eoneb.  «.  V.  *Ap«n^)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
a  chief  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. (Gen.  zztii.  2 ;  Josh,  xiv.  15 ;  Jvdg.  i.lO ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi* 
dence  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  (Cren.  xxiiL  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  the  district  (Josh,  xiv.  13 — 15, 
XV.  13,  14  ;  Judg.  L  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  (Josh.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  Darid,  as  king  cf 
Judah,  for  seven  years  and  a  halt  (2  Sam.  iL  1, 
T.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
XL  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  (Nehem.  xL  25).  It  after- 
wards^ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Haccabaeus. 
(I  Mace  y.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  6,  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§  9.)  The  modem  town  b  called  £1  Khulil,  "*  the 
triend"  of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modem  tra- 
^eller8.  Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  **  pool  in  Hebron  "  mentioned  in  the 
hbtory  of  Da^id.     (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  (*E«pos:  Mai^kza),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
wet>tera  comer  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
souih-eastem  direction;  but  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a  south-westem  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  tiiHt  direction  imtil  it  reaches  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Aristot  Me- 
teor, i.  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
BO  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  PhiUppolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a  large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  AcropoUta,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Suemus,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
'Touttus,  and  Agrianes.   About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebms  is  very  extensive;  but  south  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  oo  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebms  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here  Fur,  386 ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 329,  xiii.  p.  590; 
PtoLiiL  11.  §2;  Ainsxi,  Anab.  L  11;  MeU,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Eel  X.  65,  Georg.  iv.  463,  524;  Val.  FUc  iL 
515,  iv.  463,  viiL  228.)  [L.  &] 

HEBUDES,  the  Hebrides  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinnji,  and  in  the  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicus.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  —  ^  Sunt 
autem  xl.  Orcades  modicis  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudes."  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
**A  Caledoniae  promontorio  Thylen  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  peifocta,  exdpiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  numero,  quarum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
pisdbus  tantum  et  lacte  vivnnt  Secundam  a  con- 
tinenti  stationem  Orcades  praebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebudibus  porro  sunt  septem  diemm,  totidemqut 
noctium  cursu,  numero  tres.  Vacant  homine:  non 
habent  silvas:  tantum  junceis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  v.  diemm  et  noctium 
navigatio  est**  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cosmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Solinus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orknegs,  SheHands^  mi  Fa/roe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Orcades.]  The  difficulties  m  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  di£krence  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  dear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  oUier,  the  islands  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Mow  eiiher  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  ndther  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  ndther  having  so  fow  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
dding  which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Leuns  (with  Harris),  North  Uist,  BenbeculOj  South 
Uistj  Barra,  &c — on  the  other,  Skge,  Rum^  Ttree^ 
CoU,  Mull,  Jura,  Islag,  &c  [R.  G.  L.] 

HECALE.     [Attica,  pt  330,  b.] 

HECATO'MPEDUM  (;EKar6fjart9op,  PtoL  in.  l4. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epeirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
Libokhovo,  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol. iv.  p.  120.)  [KB.  J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  ('EKar6tiwv\os,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  514;  PtoL  i.  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  16;  'E/rard/t- 
wvKoy  /9a<riXc<ov,  PtoL  vi.  5.  §  2 ;  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Arsaddan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  andent  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  rums.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward;  while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  ktitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  133  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Damgham  corresponds  best  with  this  place ;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  b  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pyloB  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Bume,  Travels, 
voL  ii.  p.  129;  Frazer,  Khorassan,  Append,  p.  118; 
Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)     The  place  itself  wa&  of 
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ancient  date,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  a  distin- 
guished city  when  Alexander  nuurched  through  Par- 
thia  (Curtins,  vi  2;  of.  Died.  xvii.  c  75),thoQgh  it 
id  clear  that  it  was  not,  as  Cnrtios  states,  foond^  hj 
the  Greeks.  Poljbins  affirms  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  its  position  in  a  locality  where  many 
roads  met  (x.  25).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecatom- 
pylos,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Seleucos.  iSyr.  c  57.) 
In  the  second  century  a.  d.,  when  ludorus  of 
Charax  wrote  his  Itinerary,  Hecatompylos  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Hannert  (▼.  2. 
](.  76)  has  conjectured,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  calls  Saoloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  hb  day;  hence  Mannert  has  suggested, 
though  we  think  without  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompylos.      [V.] 

HECATOMPYLOS  AFBICAE.    [Capsa.] 

HECATONNE'SI  (*EicaTdivij<roi :  Mtuconin),  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  between 
I^esbos  and  the  mainUmd.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  Ifcorov,  a  hundred,  seems  only  in  a  general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  islands,  which 
is  stttted  by  some  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiiL77;  Steph.  B.  «.p.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  618),  however,  tbie  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  *'  the  isUmds  of  Apollo,"  from 
his  surname  *ExaTOf,  ^  the  far-darter."       [L.  S.] 

HEDUI.     [Abdui.] 

HEDYXIUM.     [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  a.] 

HEDYPHON  CHBw^v,  Strab.  xvL  p.  744),  a 
river  of  Snsiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eulaens,  on 
which  8tood  a  town  called  Selenceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  now  called  the  DjerrahL  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
B.  31.)  speaks  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp- 
][ius,  and  which  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
Hedyphon.  [V.] 

HELCFBUS('^iri?«of,or''EAici;«oy).  Ptolemy 
(ii  .9.  §  18)  mentions  Elcebus  as  one  of  the  two  towns 
rf  the  Tribocd  on  the  Rhine :  the  other  is  Brooomagus 
f  Brogomaous],  which  he  places  north  of  Elcebus. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetum,  ou  the  road 
from  Augusta  Bauracorum  (^Augst)  to  Moguntiacum 
(Mamz) ;  and  it  places  Helvetum  between  Atigst 
and  Argentoratum  {Strassbwg)^  and  18  M.  P.  short 
of  Strassburg.  The  Table  places  Helellupi  1 8  H.  P. 
from  Str<issburgj  and  Brocomagus  north  of  Argento- 
ratum, which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy's  position 
of  Elcebus  and  Brocomagus;  but  Ptdemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Argentoratum  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  instead  «f  the  Tribocci.  Helcebus,  Hel- 
vetum, Heleilum,  seem  to  be  EU^  a  small  place  od  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  ///,  opposite  to  Bmnfeld.  It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there.  [GX.] 

HELELLUM.     [Helcebu8.J 

HEXENA  ('EA^w? !  Eth.  *E\tvcuos,  *E\f r^Tiyr, 
'EA  4uttos  I  Makroniti)^  a  long  narrow  island,  extend- 
in^  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  firom  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Macris  (MiUpcs),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  #.  v,  *E\4yri.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length;  but  its 
real  length  is  seven  geographical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  praseftt 
day;  and  it  was  probabty  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus  :  the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
nf  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
CranaS,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  (/t  ill 
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445),and  suppoBes  that  its  name  was  hence  changed 
into  Helena.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Homeric  CranaS  was  opposite  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  [CramaA.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  pi  485 ; 
Pans.  L35.  §  1,  vilL  14.  §  12;  Steph.a  «.«.;  Mela, 
il  7;  PUn.  iv.  12.  a.  20;  Leake,  Demi  <if  Attka, 
p.  66;  BrSndsted,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  77 ;  Boss,  iZeuos 
aufden  Griech.  Jrudn,  vol.  iL  p.  8.)  ■ 

HELENA.     [Illibbrbis.] 

HELGAS.    [Gbrmasioopolis.] 

HELIADAE  CHXmC&u),  a  people  said  to  hav« 
succeeded  the  Telchines  as  inhabitants  of  the  idand 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  from  the  earth 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  their  nanoe, 
{rom*H?uos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  They  are  fur- 
ther  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  espe 
cially  in  astronomy,  to  have  advanced  navigatioo, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  boon. 
(Diod.  Sic  V.  57.)  In  consequence  of  the  fJ^iimAa^ 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  the  son, 
who  favoured  it  so  much  that  not  a  day  passed  in 
the  whole  course  of  a  year  during  which  the  island 
was  not  warmed  by  Us  rays.  (Plin.  iL  62 ;  oomp. 
Rhodub.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'LIOE  ('EAM  :  Eth.  *£Mjr^ms,  Steph.  B. «.  v. ; 
'£\iicc^r,  Strab.viii.  p.  385), a  town  inArhaia,and  oDe 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast 
between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  Cerynites,  and  40 
stadia  E.  of  Aegium.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  foon- 
dation  is  ascribed  to  Ion,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his  viiie 
Helioe,  the  daughter  of  Selinus.  It  possessed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called 
Heliconius;  and  here  the  looiana  were  accustomed 
to  hdd  those  periodical  meetings  which  weie  con- 
tinued in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Panionia. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  conntij  by  the  Achaeans, 
tlie  latter  likewise  made  Helice  the  place  of  meeting 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Lcoctnu 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  m'ght.  The  dty 
and  a  space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inha- 
bitants perished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Helice  re- 
mained, except  a  few  fragments  projecting  frtHn  the 
sea.  Its  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  A^;;ium. 
The  neighbouring  dty  of  Burs  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Posddon,  whose  wrath  was  ex- 
dted  because  the  inhabitants  of  Helice  had  refused 
to  give  thdr  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a  model 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of 
Helice  anil  Bura  had  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
deputies.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  404; 
Herod.  I  145,  148  ;  Pans.  viL  1.  §  3,  viL  24,  25; 
Strab.  viiL  pp.  384,  seq.,387 ;  Diod.  xv.  48;  Ov. 
MeL  XV.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  «.r.) 

"  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  same  spot 
was  again  the  scene  of  a  simihir  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  sudden  exptosion. 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a  hfttteiy  of  cannon. 
The  shock  whidi  immediately  succeeded  was  said  to 
have  lasted  a  minute  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinns,  and  extended 
BO  fiu:  as  to  inundate  all  the  level  immediately  below 
VottUta  (the  andent  Aegium).  Alter  its  retreat 
not  a  trace  was  left  of  some  magaaines  which  had 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  ooivani 
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the  beach  was  all  carried  away.  In  VottUza  65 
persons  loet  their  Utcs,  and  two-tbiidn  of  the  bnOd- 
ings  were  entiielj  ruined.  live  villages  in  the  plain 
were  destroyed."     (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

HELICE  or  ILIGA  ('EXfiny),  a  town  in  Moesis, 
in  the  comer  formed  bj  monnts  Scomins  and  Haenias, 
is  identified  with  the  modem  IkUman  or  Itckiman, 
iltin,  AfU,  136;  Senec.  Hero,  Oe^.  1539;  Itin.  Hier. 
567.)  .  [L.  &] 

HElilGE,  an  E'tang  or  sesr-lake,  mentioned  by 
Avienos  (Or.  MarU.  v.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attagus,  which  is  the  Atax  {Atide)^  the  river  of  iVor- 
bomte.  D'Auville  assumes  the  Helice  to  be  the  E'tang 
de  Vmdres,  The  name  Helice  suggested  to  Walcke- 
naer  that  this  may  show  where  the  Helisyd  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  165)  came  from,  who  are  mentioned 
with  Ligyes,  and  Sardonii  and  OymiL  Hecataeus, 
also  (Steph.  B. «.  v,  '£Al(ru«cot),  mentions  the  EUsyci 
or  Helisyd  (for  the  as^rate  may  be  doubtful)  as 
a  Ligurian  tribe.  As  there  b  no  place  for  these 
Helisyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
some  probability  fix  them  on  the  Gallic  tihon  of  the 
Alediterranean.  Niebuhr's  notion  that  they  were 
Volsci  is  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

HEXICON  ('EA(ic<^),  a  mountain  in  Boeoda 
lyin^  between  lake  Gopais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Paraaiwus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  &vourite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  frequently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Boman  poets  (oi  'EXiie^incu  irapQivot,  Pind.  i.  7.  57; 
al  *E\iKwidifs,  Hes.  Theog,  1 ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tt/r. 
1008;  Heliconiades,  Lncret.  iii.  1050;  Heliconides, 
Pers.  prooem.  4).  Its  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  seat  (k  the  earliest 
school  of  poetry  in  Greece  Proper;  fur  at  its  foot 
was  situated  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  this  schooL 

Helicon  is  a  range  of  mountains  with  several 
summits,  of  which  the  loftiest  is  a  round  mountain 
now  called  Paleovitni.  Helicon  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  equal  to  Parnassus,  both  in  height  and 
circumference  (ix.  p.  409);  but  this  is  a  mistake  as 
&r  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
of  Helicon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Parnassus  is  upwards  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
most  fertile,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
trees  and  shrabs,  though  none  of  a  poisonous  cha- 
racter, while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  (Pans.  ix. 
28.)  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difierence 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain; for  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
springs,  groves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
was  more  rugged  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastem  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  objects  connected  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Pausanias  has  left  us  an  account  On  Helicon  was 
a  sacred  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Pausanias 
ascended  from  Ascra.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  before 
reaching  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  was  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Aganippe  ('A^wf^in?),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  the  Muses  were  called  Aganippides.  (Pans, 
ix-  25.  §  5;  Catull.  hd.  26;  Virg.  Eel  x.  12.) 

Phidng  Ascra  at  Pyrgdki,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
l*ft  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
PaUo-panaghia  and  PjfrgaH,    Around  this  foun- 
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tain  Leake  observed  numerous  squared  blocks,  and 
in  tile  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  remains  or 
habitations.  The  position  of  the  Grove  of  the  Mu^^es 
is  fixed  at  St,  NichoUu  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  discovered  there  relating  to  the  Museia,  of 
games  of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thespians.  (Paus.  ix. 
31.  §  3.)  St.  Nicholas  la  a  church  and  small  con- 
vent  beautifully  situated  in  a  theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  MaranddUj  which  is  one  of  the 
summits  of  Helicon.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the 
grove  of  the  Muses  contained  a  larger  number  of 
statues  than  any  other  place  in  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  tbeMusee  were  removed  by  Constantino fixun 
this  place  to  his  new  cajntal,  where  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  a.d.404.  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54 ; 
Sozom.  ii  5;  Zoeim.  iL  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was 
the  fountain  Heppoorkne  ('Iinroicp^io;),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet  (Pans.  ix.  31. 
§  3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Hippocrene  was  probably 
at  Makandtissoy  which  is  noted  for  a  fine  spring  of 
water,  although,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  stadia 
of  Pausanias  accord  b^ttoEjQth  the  direct  distance 
than  with  that  by  the  road.  ^ThiD-iwo  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  the  streams  called 
Olmeius  and  Permessus,  whidi,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  by  Haliartus  into  the  lake  Copais. 
(Hes.  Theog.  5,  seq.;  see  Boeoiia,  p.  413,  a.) 

Another  part  of  HeUcon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Leibbthrium  (Aci^^0piov). 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4)  as  distant  40 
stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagard^  which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  great  hdghts  of  Helicon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villages  named  Zagard^  and 
above  them,  on  the  rugged  mountain,  a  monastery. 
This  is  Leake's  opinion;  but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  with  Grdnitzckf  which  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Ldbethrium  there  were  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  of  the  Ldbethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountains 
called  Leibethrias  and  Petra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Pans.  ix.  34.  §  4.)  There  was  a  grotto  of  the 
Ldbethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489—500,  526.) 

HELICYSI.     [Helice.] 

HELIO'POLIS  AEGYPTI  ('HAto^oAu,  Steph. 
B.  s,  t>.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59;  Sti-ab. 
xvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  L  84,  v.  57;  Arrian,  Eacp.  Alex. 
iii.  1 ;  Aelian,  H.  A,  vi.  58,  xiu  7  ;  Plut.  Solon, 
26,  Is.  et  Osir,  33  ;  Diog.  Laert.  xviii.  8.  §  6; 
Joseph.  AnL  Jud,  xiil  3,  C.  Apion.  i.  26  ;  Cic. 
NaL  Deor.  iii  21 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8  :  Elh.  'HXiouitoX/tt^t:  the  Semitic 
names  Bbth-Schemesch  and  On,  Giai.  xli.  45, 
Eeech,  xxx.  17.,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Ainshems  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation in  ugnifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polis  was  a  dty  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (It  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  verge 
of  the  eastem  desot,  and  at  the  SE.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a  little  KE.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  lat 
30°  N.  It  stood  on  the  eastem  dde  of  the  Pdusiac 
arm  of  the  Kile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Red  Sea.  In  Boman  times  it 
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belonged  to  the  Regio  Angnstiunnica.  Its  popnUtion 
probably  cootained  a  oonsidenible  Arabian  element 
(Plin.  vi.  34.)  Heliopolia,  boweTer,  the  On,  Rameees, 
or  Beth-Schemeech  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptaivs, — for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  aojone  of  the  three, — 
-was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonic  portion  of 
this  canal,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  frata  Syria  to 
the  t)e]ta,  1600  years  b.  c;  and  here  the  &tber-in- 
law  of  Joseph  filled  the  office  of  high  priest  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  the  hmd  of  ACsraim : 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  theological  and  historical  learn- 
ing; and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
furnish  ten  deputies,  or  one- third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolb 
Moses  probably  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonuphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  b.  o.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Endoxus  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  lei^^  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  **  octae- 
terid,**  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo :  while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethoo,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander th^  Great,  on  hb  march  from  Pelusiimi  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a  priest-colony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a  Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  AtUiq.  Jud.  xiii.  3.)  But,  even 
bo  early  as  tlie  invasion  of  Oambjses,  b.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Gallus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  w6\ts  iwtipayeirrdTrj, 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a  quadrangular 
area  of  neariy  3  miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-AUatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  a.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  higb,of  which 
bome  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  sitting  postures.  He  saw  Uie  two  famous  obelisks 
railed  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  I.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xiith  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  oh  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (de  Obelitcity  p.  642) 
aupposes  that  the  obelisk  which  was  transjiorted  to 
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Rome  and  set  up  in  the  Campos  Martiiis,  by  order 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Hdicqwlis.  (CompL 
Ammian,  xviL  4.)  The  obelisks  of  Odrteaai  were 
eadi  60  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangnlar 
column  or  oooe,  rising  oat  of  a  sqnaie  base  10  fieet 
high.  The  pointed  top  of  the  cdmnn  was  (m» 
covered  with  a  copper  cap,  shaped  like  a  funnel,  and 
3  cubits  m  length.  These  structores  fbnned  tbo 
most  coospicoous  figures  in  the  oentre  of  oooTerging 
avenues  of  smaller  obehsks. 

The  hamlet  of  Maiarieh,  about  6  miles  NE.  of 
Cairo,  covers  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Helio- 
polis, and  is  stiU  distinguished  by  its  soKtaiy  obdtak 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  common  privilege 
in  Egypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Some 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragments  of  a  coloaBal 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  position  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  contiguous  to,  and  may 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  still,  the  city, 
if  not  indeed  Abaiis  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the 
hist  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  before 
their  final  evacuation  of  Egypt  [W.B.D.] 

HELICPOLIS  SYRIAE  CHXio^^roXa,  Stimb. 
xvL  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  B.  m.v,\ 
Malala,  Chnmie.  xL  p.  119;  Ckron.  PaaAak,  L 
p.  513;  Solis  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  modern 
Baa&eCj  was  a  city  of  Code-Syria,  situated  about 
lat  34<>  r  80"  N.  and  long.  36<>  11'  E.  (Benndl, 
Compar.  Gtogr.  of  Western  Asia,  voL  L  p.  75.) 
Baalbec,  whid^  in  the  Syrian  language  means  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appellation  of 
this  celebrated  pUuse.  Its  Hellenic  equivalent — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleudd  sovereigns 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Romans.  AJher  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  dty  regamed  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  MarcelL  xiv.  8.) 
HeUopolis  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bokak  or  Beiaky 
which  stretches  from  the  western  sk^  of  Anti- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  rivers  —  the  litan^,  the  Bardouni,  and  the 
As^  (Orontes?)  —  flow  through  this  plain,  whidi  in 
the  spring  season  is  also  watted  by  numerous  rills 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Antilibanus. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  frnn  a  foun- 
tain close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — Jias-el-Ain, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Boiak 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  orchards. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  was  founded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Macrobius  (SalMns.  u 
23),  it  was  a  priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  Tho  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indiffisrently  attributed  its 
temple  to  2^us  and  Apollo.  As  a  sacerdotal  dty 
Heliopolis  may  have  found  room  fior  a  pluiaUty  of 
deities.  Atergat^  or  Astart^  the  Syrian  Aphrodite, 
had  certainly  a  temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  far  its 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  a£brded  as  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18|  geograi^ical  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  llj  from  T^n.  (Rennell,  I  c)  It 
was  made  a  Roman  cdonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8tii  Legions  were  csta- 
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blished  tliere  hj  Augustus,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  is  entitled  "  Col.  Juua  AuonsTA  Feux 
Hrliopous/'  In  the  second  century  a.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  snch  repute  that  it  was  oonsolted  bj  the  eu- 
peror  Tnjan  previons  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Parthia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  bj  sending  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  {diploma)]  and  on  receiving  a 
similar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consolted  him  in 
earnest  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  c{  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmissioo  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a  coffin.  From 
John  Malala  {Chromcorif  L  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  &c.).  From  Septimius 
Severus  Heliopolis  received  the  Ju$  Itaiicum  (Ulpian, 
de  Censibus,  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Horn,  Cointf  vol.  i.  p.  339).  The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Garacalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
l^ble  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  oo  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otacilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  2^us,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  com.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal  dtizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemnities  by  a  species  of 
Nazarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Macrobius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  AntiuuL  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  and  placed  in 
a  temple  erected  upon  the  PiUatine  Mount.  (Comp. 
Damascius,  ap.  PhoL  Biblioih,  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  and  Gibbon,  vol  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
Sozomen  (JBxmL  Eockt,  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  {H%mL 
Eccles.  ilL  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantuie  emperon,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  HeUopolitan  martyra  and  bishops. 
Abnlpharagius  indeed  {HisL  Compend,  DynasL 
p.  75)  says  that  Gonstantine  L  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (cdxzxiz.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a  Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapeb  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  the  Ommiad  House,  BttaXbec  gradually  declined, 
although  its  natural  and  oonmiercial  advantages 
long  retained  their  influence.  (D'Herbelot,  Bib^ 
liothkque  OrienL  $.  v.  Badlibec.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  &vouied 
its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  Libanns,  and  seoond  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compass.  But  this  circuit  will  hardly  a£ford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopolis.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a  great  fkir,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths^  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  fkir  was  carried  on.  The 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  ic 
would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a  BasiUca;  and  of  a  circular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a  column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Propyhea  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ;  of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  whaxf,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751;  by  Volney  in  1785;  and  bjr 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a  Ron.an 
city,  of  the  second  century  a',  d.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture — the  favourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.  A  Doric  column,  the  supposed  depsydrjt, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  and  the 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  stractnres  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagiams  they  would  be  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a  short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constracted  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  liHig-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  been  built  of  the 
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first  materials  that  came  to  haod.  They  are  frem 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beauty  or  magnificence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  oiher  entrances  to  the 
city  are  as  rude  as  tiie  general  texture  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indeed,  a  rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less stones,  mingled  with  brdcen  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Heliopolitan  masonry  is  remarkable —  the  enormous 
balk  of  some  of  the  stones  empbyed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especiallyattracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(Soe  Pococke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &o.)  They  are 
from  24  to  37  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  thick,  and 
these  form  tiie  second  layer  of  the  basement  <k  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  aagle  of  this  building, 
and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three 
stones  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  :  two  are  60  feet, 
and  a  third  62  feet  9  inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  structures  of 
Heliopolis  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hills 
close  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a  coarse  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildmgs  of  Heliopolis  have  sufiered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a  stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks ;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  (^Cosmo^aphie  UfiiveneiU,  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pooocke,  Wood,  &c  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Vohiey  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  oontributeid  to  the  work  of  ruin  by  con- 
verting the  temples  (^  Heliopolis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1746,  they  haid  turned  the  Propylaea 
into  a  fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  **  The 
Castle;"  and  on  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  firom  the 
gi-eat  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  Greek  church  called  Sk  Barbe, 

Volney  {Votfoge  en  Syrie\  vol  iL  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  the  west  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plam  of  Bokah  would  un- 
doubtedly well  repay  cultivation,  a  littlo  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a  few  leguminous  phmts,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohuamedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  rapidly  declined  within  a  century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Yohiey  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  frequent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  r^on  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  turn  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Vohiey,  Voyage  en  Sgrie  et  Egypte^  tom. 
ii.  pp.215 — 230;  MaundreU,  Jottrney./9*om ^/eppo 
to  Jerusalem,  pp.  134,  139;  Pooocke,  Description 
of  the  East,  vol  ii.  pp.  106—113.)       [W.  B.  D.] 


HELLESPONTUS. 

HELISSOH  (*EXur<rc6i',  Pans. ;  'E\Hr<r9vs,  Diol), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  aitnatod 
on  Mt  Maenalus  near  the  territoiy  of  Man^inffla. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  LacediMfnomane  in  ooe 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  b.  c  352;  bat 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  previoosly  remofved 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundatiaai  of  the  latter  dty 
in  371.  Near  it  rose  the  river  Helisson,  whidi 
flowed  through  Maenalia  into  the  Alpheina.  The 
site  of  Helisson  is  doobtfuL  Leake  places  it  at  the 
village  AloidsUnti,  from  wluchthe  river  takes  its 
modem  name,  and  near  which  it  rises;  but  as  then 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  vilhige.  Boss  oonjec- 
tures  that  its  site  is  represented  by  l£e  PaieohoMtnm 
near  the  viUage  PiasMy  lower  down  the  momitaiB. 
(Pans.  viiL  8.  §3,  27.  §§  8,  7,  30.  §  1;  Died.  xtL 
39;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  iL  p.  54;  Boss,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnesy  vol  L  p.  117.)  The  Elisfiiasii  roeo- 
tioned  by  Polybius  (xi.  11.  §  6)  are  coojectured  by 
some  modem  writers  to  be  a  oormpt  form  of  Helis- 
sontii.    For  details,  see  Mamtikeia. 

HELISSON.  1.  A  river  m  Arcadia,  and  a  kibn- 
tary  of  the  Alpheius.     [See  above.] 

2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.     [Sictow.] 

HEXIUM  CSTIUM.    [Mosa.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.     [Gbabcia.] 

HELLENO'POLIS  CEXXiji^jroXis),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  soutii  ade  of  the 
Sinus ' Ataoenus,  and  near  the  little  river  Draco.  lu 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  was  Drepanum  or  Drepans 
(Ap^vovor,  Apnrdmi  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  tr.  Apcvony; 
Etym.  M.  s,  v. ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  was 
probably  a  pUoe  of  little  note;  but,  as  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  he 
changed  its  name  into  HeUenopolis,  and  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  settie  m  it.  (HierocL  p.  691;  Niceph.  Callist. 
vii.  49  ;  Soorat.  Hist  Ecdes,  L  4,  18;  Phikstorg. 
Hist,  Eccles.  ii.  13.)  Afterwards  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian also  did  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Prooopu  de  Aed,  v.  2);  but  it  becune, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
ery 4\t*afov  v6?its  (Glyc  Ann,  p.  327).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  coDsequence 
of  which  Constantine  often  resided  there  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  rdgn.  (Sosom  ffiu,  Ecdes.  iL 
34;  Euseb.  ViL  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modem  place 
called  Hersek  probably  occupes  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  HellenopoUa,  and  the  ancient  miaeral 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  JakuhabeuL  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  fell.)  [L.  &] 

HELLESPONTUS  (6  'EAX^irorror,  Horn.  IL 
u.  845,  Ocfyss.  xxiv.  82;  6  *EAAi}r  wdrrof,  -Sitep, 
'TTopdfiSsy  Aesch.  Pens.  722 ;  Helkspootus,  Pontos 
Holies,  Hellespontum  Pehigus,  Fretnm  Hdlespooti- 
cum:  Eth.  'EA\i|<nr^mor,  'EAAiiaworrids,  "EXAiy. 
<nrorr(5,  Steph.  B.:  The  Dardanelles;  Golfo  di 
GalippoHf  StamJM  Dengkis)f  the  strait  whidi  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  Propontis 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  exphuned  the  origin  of  the  name  fay 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phryxus  and  Helle,  and  in 
the  later  poets  (Ovid,  Her,  xviiL  117, 137;  Prop, 
i.  20.  19;  Lucan,  v.  56;  Avion.  692)  fineqooit  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  "broad  Hdlespont"  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(7Z.  vii.  86)— for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpois 
and  Dr.  Clarke  (TVov.  vol.  iii.  p.,  91)  of  vAdrvi 
'EJOJitnnvTos  by  **8alt  Hellespont  **  is  too  unpio- 
turesque  to  be  adopted  —  was  probaUy  conoehrcd  to 
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he  a  wide  river  flowing  throe^i^h  thickly  wooded 
hanks  into  the  sea.  (Ck»np.  Herod.  viL  35;  Wal- 
ptile,  Turkey  and  Grtece^  toI.  L  p.  101 ;  Schlich- 
thorst,  Geogr.  Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Stmbo  (xiii.  p.  591),  and 
Pliny  (it.  12,  vi.  1)  give  7  stadia  as  Uie  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part  Toomefbrt 
(vol.  ii.  lett.  iv.)  and  Hobhonse  {Albama^  vol.  ii.  p. 
805)  allow  aboat  a  mile.  Some  modem  French 
admeasurements  give  the  distance  as  much  greater. 
The  Due  de  Rag^'(F()ya^  en  Turquie,  vol  il  p. 
164)  nearly  coincides  with  Herodotus. 

The  bridge,  or  rather  two  separate'bridges,  which 
Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  coast  between  S(»tns  and  Madytus,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  360  vessels  in  the 
bridge  higher  up  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  the  broulth  be  estimated  at  a  mile  or  5280 
feet,  360  vessels,  at  an  average  of  14|  feet  each, 
would  exactly  fill  up  the  space.  (Grote,  Hist  of 
Greece^  vol.  v.  p.  26 ;  oomp.  Rennell,  Geog.  of  He- 
rod, vol  L  p.  158;  Kruse,  Uber  die  SchiffMckm 
der  PerseTj  Breslau,  1820;  Ghoiseul-Gouffier,  Voy- 
age Pittoreeque,  vol.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Bahr,  ad  Herod, 
vii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estunated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasure- 
ment of  course  depends  upon  the  point  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
point  which  is  discussed  by  Hobhonse  (^Albamaj  vol. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  CrNoesEHA  and  Aeoobpotami. 

In  B.  c.  334  the  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  alwut  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  11;  Diod.  Sic  xviL  1.) 

The  Hellespont  issues  from  the  Propontis  near 
Gallipoli  [Callipous],  the  road  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  Ottoman  fleet  A  little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lampsaki  [Lampsacus],  close 
to  which  the  current  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordmary  width  of  from  2 J  to  3  miles.  At 
Sestos  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abtdos,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Chamdk  KoTeh-Si;  from  the  hist  point 
it  flows  SW.  for  3  miles  to  Point  Berber^  and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
creasing in  width,  for  a  distance  of  9f  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  Ii  miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Madytds  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits ;  or  the  old 
castles  of  AnatSH  and  Rum-Ui:  Tchartnak'Ka'leh' 
Si,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  KUidu-UBahr,  on  the 
European.  (Chesney,  Exped,  Euphrat.  vol.  L  p. 
318.)  [E.B.J.] 

HELLI,  HELLOTLA,  [Dodona  ;  Graecia, 
p.  1011a.] 

HELMA'NTICA.     [Salmantica.] 
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HELOTttJM,  HELCXRUS,  or  ELOltUS  CEXt». 
pos  or  "TAMpot,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. ;  "EAwpoy,  Scyl. :  Eth, 
'EAttpuvr,  Helorinus),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  £.  coast,  about  25  mUes  S.  of  Syracuse,  and  en 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  11.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  was  probably  a  colony  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  continued  always  a 
dependency.  The  name  is  first  found  in  Scflax 
(§  la  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  repeatedly 
mentions  **  the  road  leading  to  Helorus"  from  Syra- 
cuse (riitf  'EKotpivriif  AW*',  vi  66,  70,  vii.  80), 
which  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  the  town 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  Hieron  IL  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans,  iu  b.  c.  263. 
(Diod.  xxiiL  Exc.  H.  p.  50,  where  the  name  is 
corruptly  written  AlX^pctv):  and,  having  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  dedared  in  favour  of  the 
Ciuihaginians,  was  recovered  by  Marcellus  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  35).  Under  the  Romans  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  existence,  though 
in  a  passage  of  Cicero  ( Verr.  iii.  48)  it  appears 
to  be  noticed  as  a  **  dvitas."  Its  name  is  again 
mentioned  by  the  orator  {lb,  v.  34)  as  a  maritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Verres 
was  attacked  by  pirates  :  but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  of  Sicily;  though  he  else- 
where (xxxii.  2),  mentions  it  as  a  "  castellum"  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name :  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§  15)  speaks  of  a  dig  of  Helorus.  Its  ruins  were 
still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea-coast  The  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  the 
renudns  of  a  theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
CoUsseo:  but  great  part  of  the  waUs  and  other 
buildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  said 
to  have  disappeared,  but  there  still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  sea  a  curious  column  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a  square  pedes- 
tal This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracusans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief:  had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenians  never 
succeeded  in  crossing.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 
Cluver.  SicU,  p.  186  ;  Smyth,  Sicilg,  p.  179 ; 
Hoare,  Claetiad  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)    [E.H.B.] 

HELO'RUS  or  ELCRUS  f  EAwpoj  or  "EAwpos), 
a  river  in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  most  considerable 
which  occurs  between  Syracuse  and  Gape  Pachynum. 
It  is  now  called  the  Abtsso,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  as  the  Teilaro  or  Telloro,  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Helorus.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Palaetolo  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  first  to  the  S., 
then  turns  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Heix)RUM.3  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  b  a  mountain  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rugged  and  rocky  bed,  whence  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  "  undae  damoeus  Helorus"  (xiv.  269);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  becomes  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  speaks  of  *'  praepingue  solum  stagnantis  He- 
lori''  {Aen,  iii.  698).     Ovid  praises  the  beauty  of 

I'  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which  he  terms 
"  Hdoria  Tempe"  {Fast.  iv.  476).  ^veral  andent 
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anthora  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  month 
of  the  river  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
80  tame  that  thej  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  unoommon  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (ApoUodor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
\/EKapos ;  Athenaeus,  viiL  p.  331 ;  Plin.  xxrii.  2. 
S.7.) 

It  was  on  the  hanks  of  the  Heloms,  at  a  spot  called 
*A/>caT  vSpos,  the  predse  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syracusans  were  defeated  bj 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a  great  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Find.  Nem.  ix.  95 ;  and  SchoL 
ad  he.)  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (rb'EXof),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  manhes. 

1.  A  town  of  Laconia,  situated  east  <^  the  monUi 
of  the  Enrotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybins  as  the  moet  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Polyb. 
T.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether  by  Homer  (^IL  il  584,  Hymn,  m  ApoH  410). 
Helos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
youngest  son  of  Perseus.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery;  and, 
according  to  a  commcm  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  be^me  the  general  designation  of  tiie  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (dXorrtr) 
probably  signified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  iXtof,  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  6:  the  account  dif- 
fers a  little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  pu 
265,  c ;  but  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet  of  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  tlie  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  was  only  a  village;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruins.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  §  3:  Helos  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuo. 
iv.  54 ;  Xen.  HelL  vi.  5.  §  32 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
PrmihOj  since  this  place  is  distant  from  TWnwo,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  firom  the  French  Comnussion 
that  Priniho  oontams  only  ruins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a  little 
more  to  the  east  near  Bizanij  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Enrotas.  (Leake, 
jl/breo,  vol  L  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Eeckerch^f  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Pehpotmesoij  vol.  iL  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpbeius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  nuursh,  where 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  imcertain.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  850;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.     [Megalopolis.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (Ai\ouof«ir«s,Ptol.  u.  11.  §  17), 

a  tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Rugii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (<7cmi.  43),  the  Helveconae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.         [L.  S.] 

HELVE'TII  ('EAow^TTioi,  'EAJi^Tioi),  a  Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar's  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Leman 
luke  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  (J5.  G.  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  &r  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Gallia, 
p.  951.3     Cluverius  and  others  would  correct  these 


HELVEXn. 
numbers,  which  shows  a  want  of  judgment, 
says  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  soothera 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  L^nan  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Helvetii  in  hb 
time  occupied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Swit- 
zerknd.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  hiOy  tracts 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  mountain 
valleys.  Strabo  (pu  292)  makes  the  Rhaeti  bonier 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Vindelid  on  the  larger  part  of  it 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  a{^ty  both  to 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  hOce,  and  to  the  north 
or  German  side ;  and  so  some  people  interpret  him. 
Strabo  observes  that  the  Helvetii  and  Vindelici  in- 
habit  mountain  plains  (dpoir«Sxa),  by  which  be 
DMans  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  but  not 
mountains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (p.  208)  calls 
the  Helvetian  plains  is  the  oountiy  north  of  the 
Leman  lake.  The  Rhaeti  and  the  Norici,  he  says, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  over 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitus  {Germau, 
c  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  :  and  he  fixes  the 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenus  (Mam)  :  be 
supposed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  beyond, 
further  north  and  east  But  it  seems  that  the 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar's 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  fhmtier,  and  the  two  nations 
were  continually  fightmg  on  it  If  we  assume  that 
Caesar's  Helvetii  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
ofConstanZf  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lenum 
lake,  we  may  suppose  their  country  not  to  have 
comprised  any  part  sonth  of  the  lakes  of  Thnn  and 
Luzem.     This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  Jura,  which  Ptolemy  (il  9.  §  5)  calls  Juras&oa 
Qlovpaaads),  and  Strabo  names  *lovpd(rtos  and  1<Wt, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  SequanL  The  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone 
in  a  NE.  directiim,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  the 
Leman  hOce  and  the  lakes  ofNeufchatel  and  Bieime. 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  basins  of  the  lakee  ofNeu/chdtel  and  Bieimef 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  Dubis 
{Doubt).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Sohtkam 
{Soleure)  a  branch  of  tiie  Jura  runs  into  the 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar,  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  Ihnestone,  consisting 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  (onn  longitudinal  h>»ttn^. 
The  Boky  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  Beculet,  which  Ues  further  south,  is  still  h^her. 
Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pass  from 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  the 
Jura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a  narrow  Txmd 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura :  one  called 
the  DdUf  leads  from  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Genet4i 
to  Besanqon  on  the  Doubs;  the  OrbeUdaute  leads 
from  Yverdim  to  Pontar-Uer  in  France ;  the  pass 
called  La  ClueeiU}  the  pass  of  the  Pierre  PerUdt; 
and  the  pass  of  the  ImmenikaL  Ptolemy  *s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact 
After  fixmg  the  position  of  the  Lingones,  he  says : 
**  and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  along  the 
river  Rhine.**    The  Lingones  bordered  on  the  Voeget. 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pays  (pagi),  and  they  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  (Caas.  B.  G.  i.  12, 27.)  Caesar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigurinos 
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and  the  TerBigenns.  The  critics  are  not*  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenns 
in  Caesar's  text ;  but  there  is  the  better  MS.  aatho- 
ritj  for  Yerbigemis.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  Bell  OaU.) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenns  hare  identified  **  Urb  " 
with  the  town  of  Orhe.,  on  the  river  Orbe^  SW.  of 
Fwrdbn,  a  phu»  on  the  site  of  Urba.  PUbba.] 
But  an  altar  was  fbond  at  Salodnrnm  (JSolothtitrn)^ 
by  Schoepflin,  with  the  inscription  obnio  verbio.; 
and  this  discovery  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo- 
tkum  to  be  in  the  .pagus  Verbigenus.  The- letters 
VB  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  authorities  still  say  that  tiie  true  reading 
is  YRBiG.  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authdrity  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar's-  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  foond^  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodurum  was  a  town  of  the  Verbigenus  pagus*  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ;  and  as  fkr  as  Baden  on  the 
Limmati  a  branch  of  the  Aar^  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ;  for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  H^veticae,  which-  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Baden  on  the  Limmat, 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  contains  the  words  sbsp.  aq.  Baden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  phice  which  Tacitus  {Hist  I  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avencke^ 
[  A  ventioum]  ,  with  the  words  oknio  paol  tioor.  ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigurini  south  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pay»,  then, 
was  bounded  I^  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  FEcbuey  and  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fart  tEcluae  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  MeraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  T1- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different:  the 
inscription  is  sruk,  that  is  Statio,  tvrioen  ;  and  in 
the  middle -age  documents  Zurich  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegmn.  D'Anvillo  (Noiiot,  SfC.)  stakes  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  *'Genio 
pagi  Tigur,''  with  some  others,  was  found  near  Zfiric^ 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Awnchet^  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
tiiat  this  pagus  comprehended  both  Avenchee  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  Zurich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Rhenanus,  not 
quite  rejected  by  B'Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown;  but  it  is  a  £ur  conjecture  that  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius'  opinion  of 
the  Gimbri.  Posidonius  says  that  *'  tHe  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  theScor- 
disci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
*^ot"'\  Tauriaci,  who  were  also  Galatae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a  peaceable  people ;  but  when  the  Helvetii 
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sawthat  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  T\)ugeni)  to  join  the  Cunbri  ;  but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  jomed  them."  It  seems  then  that-  there 
was  an  Hslvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer (G^o^i-,  Itt  Tol.  i.  p.  311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
findmg  a  ^ce  for  them.  He  says  :  "-  The  name  of 
the  modem  village  of  Tugen^  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  ofZHrtch^  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  7'Attr,  which  is  Toggenburg  or 
Tnggenbwrg,  do  not  pormit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugoii  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  ocenpied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
Conttane,  the  Limmat,  the  laJae  of  WaJknttadt,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhme  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  hike.**  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tngeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Z&richj 
Vitodurum  {ObervmUrtkur  near  TFth/ertftur),  Ar- 
bor Felix  {Arhon)  on  the  la^ee  of  Contianz,  and 
Vindonissa  (  Windkch). 

The  name  of  the  fburth  pagus  is  unknown ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  named  Ambnmes,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marius  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of*  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the'  Anbrones  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
'*the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German,  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  the  Rhone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  (^Ep.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ;  and  also  Plutarch  (^Mar, 
c  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a  Gallic  people 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except-  in  Switzerland  l 
and  if  the^  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south, 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ;  and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  ^  or  and  the  Beuss,  as. 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Consiam.  But  all  this  is  only  a  conjecture,, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  jdned  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  L  2).  Oigetorix 
(b.  G.  61),  a  rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  theu-  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did*  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  Allobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobroges,  in 
order  to  secure  a  frea  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  a& 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a  ptock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  emigration.     Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime^ 
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visited  the  Seqnut,  and  perauftded  Casticu,  whose 
^  father  Catainantaloedee  hid  held  for  many  yean  the 
kioglj  power  there,  to  seize  the  place  which  hie 
fatW  once  had.  He  also  persuaded  DoniBorix,  the 
brother  of  DiTitiacus,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedui,  and  he  gave  Doauiorix  his  danghtei  to  wifit. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
vised, for  he  was  going  to  have  the  snpreme  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Hehretil  were  the  roost 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  thnr  royal  power  with  the  Hehretian  army. 
This  was  agreed:  the  three  coospiratora  were  to 
make  themselTes  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  ooospiraoy  being 
known  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  informer,  Oigetoiix 
was  wimwoned  te  triaL  The  pnnishment  for  treaaon 
among  the  Helvetii  was  bonung.  The  man  came  «q 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a  trun  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  triaL  Orgetoriz  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a  force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Hehretii  supposed,  he  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a  oom* 
rooD  thing  in  the  Galhc  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleaMd  with  it,  and  a  wui^er  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  detennined  to  leave  thehr  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
com  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  direeled 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  bst 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Rauraci  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
Bdle,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  ; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a  German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  oocuined  the 
country.  They  also  get  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  **  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  Noric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
bimplest  explanation  is^  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap- 
pened  now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  thtu 
Helretio  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  could  only  get  ooi  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ;  an  expcessaoa  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  was  detcr- 
miaed,  for  they  could  certainly  have  got  out  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  south.  One  of  these  two  ways 
led  akog  the  Rhooe,  on  the  ri^t  bank,  to  the  pkoe 
where  the  Jura  abuts  en  the  river,leaviiig  only  room 
for  a  single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  where  Fort 
rj^olase  stands.  The  other  road  was  over  the  Rhone 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  oountiyof  the  ADobroges 
and  the  Provincia.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west  At' the  point  where  the 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  iskad, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  bekaged 
to  the  AUobrogee.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  islsnd 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a  bridge 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Hehvtii,  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  island 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  unrefocmcd 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  AUobrogea  to 
alkfw  them  a  passage,  and  intending  to  force  a  paa- 
sage  if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Pravinesa, 
was  at  Rome ;  and,  hearing  of  this  preparatioii,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Genera.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Provincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  be  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geiirra  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.  The 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pa^ 
through  the  Provincia  without  doing  any  harm,  and 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  penniasien.  Caesar, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Caasius  and 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the  yoke 
[Gallia,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  aUow  them  to 
pass  through  the  Provincia.  He  told  tliem  that  be 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  come  again 
on  the  13th  of  April  (b.  c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  lepoos  and 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Pro^rincia,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  building  a  wall 
(murus),  probably  an  earthen  nmpart,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  where  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.  The  wall 
was  19  Roman  mDes  long  and  16  fret  high,  with 
a  ditch ;  which  may  mean  that  it  was  IS  fret  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  towers  (ca^tella). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar^s  answer^  he  refused 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  Provincin,aiid 
told  them,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt) he  dioald  pre- 
ventthem.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  through  tbe^vslL 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boa!U  and  pknka 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  where 
it  was  shallowest :  sometimes  they  attacked  the  wall 
byday,and  sometimes  by  night ;  but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  friled  to  break  through 
tlie  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  have  eiiJainrd 
Caesar's  operations  before  Geneva,  or  rather  have 
found  fault  with  his  stoij,  b^gin  by  supposing  that 
his  wall  was  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhoae. 
If  men  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  this,  there  is  bo 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  ckse  to  tiie  lake,  aod 
was  made  al<Hig  the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
Arve  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Geneva ;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
the  Rhone  passes  through  thft^Junu  (fa.  the  north 
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side  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  motmtain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fort  TEcfuse^  or  Fori  la  Cbtse^  as  it 
is  sometimes  written.  On  the  south  side  is  the  nmge 
of  high  land,  which  is  a  contmoation  of  the  Jnrs ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  be 
forded  bekm  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordaUe 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  HeWetii  fhxn  crossing  be- 
tween Genera  and  Fort  VEckm,  his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesar^s  widl, 
roeasnred  from  »  point  a  little  abore  Genera  along 
the  Bhone  to  »  point  opposite  to  Fort  VEclmsBf 
agrees  with  Caesar^s  length ;  and  we  maj  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  nttmbers,  which  has 
onlj  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  hie  wall  was  made  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesar's  nar- 
radve.  Appian  {GaJL  Excerpt  adil.)  found  the  same 
lengUi  of  wall,  either  in  Caeear's  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18J  M.P.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar^s  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  bek>w  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Awe  b  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a  deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  drcum- 
stanoes  would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintuned,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  such  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a  river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  ibr  2000  years. 

Thero  now  only  remained  the  other  iray  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
oj^posed  them  (B.  0.  i.  9)^— the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orbe  in  the  Pays  de  Fcmd 
to  PoiOarlier  on  the  Doube :  and  General  Waraery,  a 
great  authority  m  this  matter,  for  he  places  Cae^ir's 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not  The  road  to  Pontariier, 
says  Wamery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  road  fbr  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedui,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garorme,  The 
route  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  ^e  Ailobroges ;  and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  rnid,  was 
past  Fort  VEchue.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands; 
and,  as  the  Ailobroges  had  some  lands  nortli  of  the 
Bhone  below  Fori  VEduse,  which  lauds  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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canDot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labiemis  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  Horth  Italy  for  fresli 
troops.  He  raised  two  kgkms,  took  tiiree  more 
from  thdr  winter  qtiarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
VbcoBtii,  and  thence  cit)ssed  the  Isara  {Itere)  into 
the  eountiy  of  the  Ailobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  ABobrogcs  he  cresMd  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  SeguaiaBi,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdunxmi  (Lifon\  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  in  the  angle  between  the  ^Itx^ae 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  eroded  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  SaSne. 

Labienns  had  let  the  Hdvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEchse,  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  Wlien  Caesar  was  coming  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  hatmg  crossed  the  Arar  {SaSne),  They 
got  across  with  Iraats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  fbr  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  ht^  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar's  father-in-law.  A  great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  and 
A^an  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  tme.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Sa6iM ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Mdcon^  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  Macon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  VEcbue  to  M&co%  eould  not  be  direct ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned, 'and 
overtook  them  on  the  Sadne,  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a  few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavahy.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Caesar  made  a  bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  time  not  at  aU  - 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fort 
VEclute  to  the  passage  of  the  Saone,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesai^'s  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigurini 
(b.  c  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  afW  he  had  cioased  the 
Saone^  to  propose  terms  of  peace ;  but  be  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  a  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  counsellor  fifty 
years  after ;  as  some  suppose  who  find  f&ult 
with  Caesar's  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ;  easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  SoAne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
close  to  the  river.  (B.  (?.  L  10.)  Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  m  boats,  and  it  caused 
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him  inconvenieDce  to  be  at  «  distiuice  from  them : 
but  he  would  not  leave  the  rear  of  the  HelvetiL 
When  Caesar  was  within  18  M.  P.  of  Bibracte 
{Autun)j  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helretiii  and  moved 
towards  the  town  to  get  sapplies,  for  the  Aedoi  bad 
not  kept  their  promise  to  said  him  com.  The  Hel- 
▼etii  were  of  coarse  aboat  the  same  distance  from 
the  place,  and  probably  nearly  due  south  of  Autun ; 
for  this  position  woold  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  LAncL  They  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Santones. 

The  Helvetii,  perceiviog  Caesar^s  movement,  faced 
about  and  were  upon  hu  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  Helvetii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
night-fidl,  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Bomans.  The  %ht  was  continued  till  late  in  the 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helretii  had  their 
baggage,  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Bomans  at  last  got  possession 
of  the  baggage  and  the  camp,  as  Caesar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
tell  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mercy.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (hominura,  a  term 
which  may  include  women),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  from  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  his  enemies ;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  hinL  On  his 
arrival  he  denumded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  Join  them.  During  the 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenus  ran  away 
towards  the  Bhine  and  the  borders  of  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (zxxviiLdS) 
speaks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  wiUi  Caesar^s.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  com,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  territoiy  to  be  unoccupied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Bhine 
coming  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becoming  ndgh- 
bours  of  the  Provinda  and  the  Allobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  which  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  iqipear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.     [Bon.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp^  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tnlingi,S6,000;  Latobrigi,  14,000  ;Bauraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263,000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
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whole  number.  A  census  was  taken  of  all  who 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  110,000. 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  we  find  some 
inconsi8ten<7  here;  for  130,000  escaped  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  6000  were  mas- 
sacred: the  remainder  would  be  124,000.  Out  of 
this  number,  however,  many  might  die  before  thev 
reached  their  home,  and  some  might  run  away.  We 
can  hardly  suj^wse  that  all  the  diildren  and  women 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  though  it  is 
possible  they  might  get  hard  treatment  from  the 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  number  of 
women  that  perished  must  have  been  so  large  as 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  survived  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallic  states  sent  to  congratulate 
Caesar  on  his  victory,  which  they  affected  to  con- 
sider as  much  for  their  own  interest  as  that  of  the 
Bomans ;  for  the  Helvetii,  IJiey  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  though  prosperous  at  home,  had 
left  their  country  to  conquer  all  Gallia,  to  choose  for 
their  residence  such  part  as  they  should  like  best, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tributary.  Great  revo- 
lutions had  taken  place  in  Gallia  before;  but  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  viUages. 
quittuig  their  h<xne  to  look  out  Ua  a  new  one,  most 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motives.  The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  tiXMiUesome 
neighbours,  and  the  want  or  the  wish  for  more 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migration  which  we  can 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a  wariike 
peoj^  and  their  men  wanted  a  wider  field  than  a 
countiy  which  was  shut  in  by  natural  boondaries. 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag- 
gerated notions  among  the  people  of  a  be^er  coontzy 
in  the  south  and  west  of  GalUa,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  emigratioD.  A  fienr  cen- 
turies earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  have  got  thoe:  but  that  coontiy  had  been 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Bomans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  oountzy  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  were  more  Hkdy  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  single 
town  in  the  Helvetian  country.  A  few  names  ol 
towns  appear  Uter,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Noeodunum  or  Colonia  Equestris  [Colokia  Equis- 
TRis];  Salodurum;  Ebnrodunum;  Aventicnm;  and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Bauraoomm  (Amgd)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  only 
Boman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar  a 
Helvetii.  Basilia  {BaaU)  is  also  a  late  fbundatkn. 
Vitodurum,  in  the  east  part  of  Switxerland,  may  be 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Switzerland  does  not  re- 
tain a  great  nuuiy  names  of  Gallic  originaL  It 
seems  that  the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Bhaetia  under  the  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Bhine  above  the  lai»  of  Conatam, 
but  the  boundary  vras  west  of  tiie  lake.  [FDrEftf 
No.  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  bekmgs  to  a  late 
period,  though  Caesar  uses  the  expnesioa  **  Hel- 
vetia Civitas." 

The  Bomans  made  several  roads  in  the  Helvetian 
territory.     That  which  was  made  over  the   Joca 

f  Gallia,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  finom  Orba 
Orhe)  to  Ariolica  [Ariolica].  There  was  a  road 
from  Orba,  through  Lacus  Lausonius  (Loasoime) 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a  road  finom 
Vibiscum  (  Feray),  through  Bromagus  [Bbomagcs] 
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and  Mtnnodomun,  to  Aventicnm  (Avenches) ;  «nd 
thence  throngh  Salodoram  to  Aogtista  lUarecomin. 
There  was  also  a  road  from  Angnsta  Raoracomm 
eastward  throogh  Vindonissa  (Wmdisch)  to  Ad 
Fines  iPfyn\  Axhcac  Felix,  and  Brigaatia  {Bregmz) 
on  the  kJU  of  Cofutanz, 

A  work  by  J.  F.  Boesch,  Commentar,  Hber  die 
CommmUarienf  4*0.,  Halle,  1783.  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  General  Wamery's  Rtmarquet  tut 
Cesar,  Boesck  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  and  Fort  VEclnse,  [G,  L.] 

HELVETUM.    [Hblcebus.] 

HETiVII,  a  people  of  the  Prorinda  or  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Arremi,  bat  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provinoia.  The  Cevenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arvemi.  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  7, 8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  Civenma^  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivorait,  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvemi,  he 
means  the  Arvemi  and  their  dependencies;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  VeDauni  or  VeUavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [G'abauJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  (A  G.  viL  75.)  The 
name  is  written  'EXovof  in  the  texts  of  Strabe,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubtcorrect  He  pkces 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  but  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  ia  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Hblyorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
('EXi^wKoi,  iL  10.  §  18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy's  Elycod 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a  difier- 
ent  name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a  vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Hehia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  vras  the  safest  to 
plant  It  was  named  Narboaica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [0.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  ATia 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Fkminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  oiSigillOt  a  village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminiau  Way.  iltm,  AnL  p.  125 ;  Tab.  PmU.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  SniUnm  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
s.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [E.  H.  B.] 

HEMEROSCCKPIUM.     [Diahium.] 

HE'NETI.     [Venttl] 

HENIOCHI  ('Hi'foxoi,  Dionys.  687  ;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  il;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  15),  a  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  HeUa- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a  sea-faring,  piratical 
race,  using  snuill  boats,  called  Kaydpat  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupying  tiie  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau> 
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casus  and  the  Euxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  comp.  Plin.  ri.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 ;  Ptol.  v. 
10.)  FE.  B.  J.l 

HENNA.    [Enna.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.    [Lemnos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
ishmd  now  called  CommOf  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Meuta  ;  Gaulos.]  (See  Wesselmg,  Itmer. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  froifi 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islet  called  Cominotto, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.      [J.  S.  H.] 

HEPHAE'STIADAE.     [Attica,  p.  826,  b.] 

HEPHAE'STIAE,  INSULAE.     [Aboliae  Ln- 

8ULAB.] 

HEPHAE'STION  C^<t>ai<mov),  a  district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lyda;  it  derived  its  name 
^m  the  fact  that  fire  oonstantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soO.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.    (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)   [L.  S.] 

HEPTACOME'TAE  ('EirraicoM^oi),  a  bari»- 
rous  tribe  of  the  Mbsynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnuts 
and  game.  From  theur  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.;  «.  v.; 
comp.  MofiFYNOECf.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (^  Ewrointfxis,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  55; 
more  properly  'Evrd  No/uoi  or  'EirrairoAf  j,  Dionys. 
Perieg*  251;  sometimes  ^  M<Ta{i$[7^])y  the  modem 
MesT'  Wottani  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  Thebald  i^m  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contamed  the  capital, 
Memphis ;  the  sonthem  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any,  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  lie  no  question;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  ea«y 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  raigra-  . 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  causing  a  superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharehides  (de  Ruhr,  Mar.  ap.  Phot.  BibUoih,  p. 
1389.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  CrooodilopoHtes  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Ozyrhynchites.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopoUtes.  (7.)  Hermopolites.  The  Greater  and 
L^ser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  noroarchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whoso 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  &c — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
and  enterorise,  e.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
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and  the  artificial  district  fonned  by  tbecaxud  BoAr- 
Jttfv/  the  Nomos  Arsinoites  or  the  Fyoum,  These, 
as  well  as  the  chief  cities  of  the  Heptanomis,  are  de- 
scribed under  their  separate  designations.   [Aphso- 

D1TOPOLI3,   CyNOPOUS,  &C.]. 

The  Heptanomis  extended  from  lat  N.  27^  4'  to 
30°  N.:  its  boondaiy  to  S.  was  the  castle  of  Her- 
mopolis  ('Ep/uotreAiT£inf  ^u\cuc4);  to  N.  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cercasonim;  W.  the  irre- 
gular line  of  the  Libyan  Desert;  and  £.  the  hills 
which  confine  the  mie,  or  the  sinuous  outline,  the 
recesses  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  momitains. 
Thus,  near  Hermopolis  at  the  S.  extremity  of  this 
region,  the  eastern  hills  approach  very  near  the  river, 
while  those  on  the  western  or  left  bank  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  Again,  in  lat.  29°, 
the  Libyan  hills  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile, 
bend  toward  NW.,  and  sharply  return  to  it  by  a 
curve  to  £.,  embracing  the  province  of  AxainoS  {El- 
Fyown),  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand  ixii  the  ooiresponding  elevation  of  Gebel-^ 
MohcUtam  on  the  eaaleni  bank  of  the  river,  the  Hep- 
tanomis expands,  until  near  Cercasemm  it  acquires 
almost  the  breadth  ef  the  subjacent  Delta. 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of 
stone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Besides  the  Alabastrites, 
already  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  Antiaoe  the 
grottoes  of  Benibusaa, — the  Speos  Artemidos  of  the 
Greeks.  Nine  miles  lower  down  are  the  grottoes  of 
Kornn-el-AhvMtrj  and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
east,  quarries  of  the  beamtifol  veined  and  white  ala- 
baster, which  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phagi, and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
arohitecture.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
^lassarah,  in  the  hills  of  GebeUl-MohaUam^  east  of 
Memphis,  they  obtained  the  limestone  used  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  quarries  may 
still  be  traced  across  the  Intervening  phdn. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
verned by  an  hrurrpirytyos^  and  by  an  officer  of 
corresponding  designatioa, — procurator, — under  the 
Roman  Caesars.  We  find  hun  described  in  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  Inter,  Lat.  n.  516)  as  ^  procurator 
August!  epistrategiae  Septem  Nomomm."  Under 
tlie  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  a.  d.  the  five 
northern  Nomes,  Memphites,  Heradeopolites,  Arsi- 
noites, Aphroditopolites,  and  Oxyrhyncites,  together 
with  the  Nomos  Leptqx>Utes,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcadia,  which  subsequently  became  a  me- 
tropolitan episcopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanomis  resemble  those  of  Upper  Egypt 
generally,  and  present  a  more  twpcal  Fauna  and 
Flora  than  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  population  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  although, 
after  the  4th  century  A.D.,  the  Heptanomis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably 
affdcted  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hp^Xcw).    L  In  Europe, 

HERACLEIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Athamania 
of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxxviiL  2.) 

HERACLEIA,  an  ancient  pboe  of  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  but  a  vilUge  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  vras  dis- 
tant 40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a  fountain  sacred  to 
the  Lmio  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbouring 
stream  called  Gytherus  or  Cytherius,  which  is  tlM 
brook  near  the  modem  villa^  of  Brwna,  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  356 ;  Pans,  vi  22.  §  7 ;  Boblaye,  Recherchetf 
^  p.  129;  Curtius,  Peioponnetot,  vol.  iL  p.  72.) 

liERACLELA  LYNCESTIS  i'HpdicXtta,  Polyb. 
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xsviii.  11, 15,  xxxiv.  12 ;  Strab.  vti.  p.  319;  PtoL 
iiL  13.  §  33;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxL  39;  Itm,  Anlom.; 
PeuL  Tab, ;  'Hpdxktia  AducKov,  HierocL ;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Them,  ii.  2),  the  cliief  town  of  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Lynoestis,  at  a 
distance  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychnidus  and  64  M.  P. 
from  Edessa.  According  to  the  proportional  dis- 
tances, Heradeia  stood  not  far  from  the  modem  town 
of  FUurmQf  at  about  10  geog.  milea  direct  to  the 
S.  of  BttaUa^  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Egnatian 
Way. 

Cahrinus  narrowly  escaped  being  intercepted  by 
the  Pompeians  on  his  rear,  after  having  fallen  back 
upon  Heracleia,  which  Caesar  {B.  C  iiL  79)  rightly 
places  at  the  foot  ef  the  Caadavian  mountains, 
though  his  transcribers  have  interpoUted  the  pas- 
sage,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Heracleia  Sintica  of 
Thracian  Macedonia. 

The  writer  of  a  geographical  fragment  (ap.  Hod- 
son,  Geog.  Mm,  voL  iv.  p.  43;  comp.  Joann.  Cinnam. 
p.  127,  ed.  Bonn)  has  identified  this  city  with  Pe- 
lagonia  [Pelaoonia],  but  incorrectly.  (Leakey 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ill.  pp.281,  311, 318;  Tafd, 
de  Viae  Egnat  Part  Oecid,  p.  39.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  SFNTICA  (jHpdxXM  %iPTuci 
Ptol  iii.  13.  §  30;  Steph.  B.;  Const.  PofpLde  Thewn. 
ii.  2 ;  'HfKiicAcia  ^pvfdpos,  Hierodes;  HenuJea  ex 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiiL  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sintice, 
a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymoo,  in 
Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  firom  Phili{^, 
by  the  Roman  road  which  patsed  round  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake,  55  M.  P.,  and  by  that  which  passed  on 
the  S.  side,  52  M.  P.  (PeuL  Tab,) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  murdered  and  put  to  death  here.  (Liv.  xL  24.) 
It  stood  on  the  ate  of  the  modem  Zervdkkori,  a 
smaU  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  plooghing 
the  ground  great  numbers  of  ancient  coins.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  226.)  The  coins  of  this 
pkce  are  very  numerous.  (Sestini,  Mon,  Fet  p. 
37 ;  Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  71.)  [E.B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  HERACLEIA  IN  HACEDOXIA. 

HERACLEIA  TBACHINIA.  [TsACHia.] 
HERACLELA  CHpdxXtta:  Etk,  'HfcucX^s, 
Heracliensis  or  Hendeeusis :  Policoro\  a  dtj  of' 
Magna  Graecia,  situated  in  Lucania  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  but  a  short  distance  firam  the  sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Adris  and  Siris.  It  was  a  Greek 
colony,  but  founded  at  a  period  considerably  later 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  estiMi^hed 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Ionic  colony  of  Siris, 
and  after  the  £all  of  that  city  [Sous]  seeiiM  tohave 
become  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  neigfa- 
bouring  states.  The  Athenians,  we  know,  had  a 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod.  viiL  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  that  their  colo- 
nists the  Thurians,  almost  inmiediately  aAer  their 
establishment  in  Italy,  adrancwl  similar 
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These  were,  however,  resisted  by  the  Tarentioes,  aod 
war  eusoed  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  arrangement  that  they 
■honld  foand  a  new  colony  in  the  disputed  district, 
which,  though  in  &ct  a  joint  settlement,  should  be 
designated  as  a  colony  of  Tarentum.  The  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
HeradeiA  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  tL  p.  264.)  The 
foundatiun  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
B.  c.  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii;  a  statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochus.  (Antiochus,  ap.  Strab.  L  c. ;  Diod.  xiL  36 ; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a  colony  of  Tarentum:  Antiochus  Is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu- 
rians  in  its  original  foundation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  similar  mis- 
conception that  led  Livy,  by  a  strange  anachroniiim, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  where  Pythagoras  establibhcd  his  insti- 
tutions. (Liv.L  18;  Piin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  new 
colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influenoe  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
MA  the  phKO  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(jvmrnyvpts)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a  meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a  religious  charscter,  but  of 
coarse  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thuriana  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vL  p.  280.) 
But  beyond  the  cMieral  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, —  advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertiUty  of  its  territory, — we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  history 
of  Heracleia  untU  we  reach  a  period  when  it  was  ai- 
ready  beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  gradaaliy  into  a  state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  been  in* 
▼ited  to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
boHtile  to  that  people  [Tarentum],  he  avenged 
him»elf  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, tramdlBrred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
Tiii.  24 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
P3rrrfans  with  the  Bconans,  Heracleia  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinus  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  dty  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  b.  c  280.  (Pint  Pjfrrh.  16, 
17;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  1.) 
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*  It  is  a  striking  mstance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomitiera,  and  their  consequent  wMth- 
letfsness  as  geograpfaieal  authorities,  that  Florui 


Heradeia  was  certainly  at  this  time  m  allianco 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Locaiians  against  Home; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Bomans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  a  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
cleians  a  treaty  of  allianoe  on  such  favourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  "  prope  singulare  foedus." 
(Cic.  pr0  BaXb,  22,  pro  Afih,  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  oopditioo  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Soman  republic ;  and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  confS»rred  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  ooromoB  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffisred  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  sufiered  severely.  (Cic  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a  flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served theur  consideration  under  the  Boman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  I  c  4,  5;  Mel.  U.  4.  §  8; 
Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a  much 
later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries,  {/tin, 
AnL  p.  113;  Tab,  FtML)  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desoUte,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district^  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  neverthekss 
be  ekarly  identified;  and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a  fi&rm  called  PoiicorOj  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aciris  or  Agi-i.  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  reUcs  of  anti<)uity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a  short  diritaiice  of 
the  site  were  feund  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monaments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the 
municipal  r^nlations  of  Heracleia.  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  Uw,  tlie  Lex  Julia 
Mnnicipalis,  iMiued  in  b.  a  45  fitr  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  Thw  curious  and  important  document,  u  Inch 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  muMi(i)jal  law 
of  andeiit  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  ot'  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a  long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
ter^t  The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  publislied 
(Murat.  Inter,  vol  il  p.  582;  Haubold.  J/on.  LeyaL 
pp.  98 — 133,  &C.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
l^;al  commentai'ies  by  Dirksen  (Svo.  Beriin,  1817 
— 1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  Vermuchte  Sckri/tm^ 
voL  iii.).  Both  inscriptions  were  pubUshed,  with 
very  ekbonite  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 

places  this  battle  **  apud  Heracleam  et  Campaniae 
fiumen  Lirim,"  mistaking  the  ri\'er  Siris  fur  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Oro»iiis,  who 
says,  **  apud  Heracleam  Campaniae  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirim";  for  which  last  tlie  editors  subsUiute 
**  Sirim,"  though  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  the 
anthor,  and  not  of  the  copyist       ^~>  , 
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points  coimectecl  with  HencIuAf  ^  Mazocchi  (2  toU. 
fol.  Naples,  1754, 1755). 

Heracleutis  generally  regarded  as  the  native  coan- 
tiy  of  the  eelebrated  painter  Zenxis,  thongh  there  is 
muph  donbt  to  which  of  the  nnmeroos  ciUcs  of  the 
name  that  distinguished  artist  really  owed  his  birth. 
IBiogr.  Diet,  art  Zbuxib-J  Bat  the  floorishing 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Lnoanian  Heradeia  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Magna  Qraecia)  is  attested  by  the  beanty  and  va- 
riety of  its  coins,  some  of  which  may  deservedly  be 
reckoned  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek 
art;  while  their  nnrober  sufficiently  proves  the  opa- 
lence  and  commercial  activity  of  the  city  to  which 
tliey  belong.  (Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  158;  Millingen, 
NumumaUque  de  PAnc.  Italie,  p.  1 1 1.)  £E.  H.  B.] 


OOnr  OP  HBRACLKIA  Dl  LUCAHIA. 

HERACLEIA,  snmamed  HINOA  ('H^Xcia 
Miy^ :  Eth.  'HpaicA.«fl^i)f,  Heracliensis),  in  Sidiy, 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  dtoated  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  bland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between 
Agrigentom  and  Selinns.  Its  two  names  were  con- 
nected with  two  separate  mythological  legends  in 
regard  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  these  related  that 
Hercules,  having  vanquiidied  the  local  hero  Eiyx  in 
a  wrestling  match,  obtained  thereby  the  right  to  tlie 
whole  western  portion  of  Sicily,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Diod.  iv.  23 ;  Herod. 
V.  43 ;  Pans.  iii.  16.  §  5.)  He  did  not,  however, 
found  a  town  or  settJiement ;  but,  somewhat  hiter, 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having  come  to  Sicily  in  pur- 
suit of  Daedalus,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus,  and  founded  there  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Minoa ;  or,  according  to  knother  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  ^was  first  established  by  his 
followers,  after  the  death  of  Minos  himself.  Heracli- 
des  Ponticus  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a  native 
city  on  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Macara. 
(Diod.  iv.  79,  xvL  9  ;  HeracL  Pont  §  29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intimatian  is 
given  by  Diodorus  of  their  relating  to  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  their  connection  from  the  combi- 
nation in  later  times  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  which  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a  small  town  and  a  colony  of  Selinus, 
bearing  the  name  of  Minoa  (Herod,  v.  46) ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  settlement  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Dorieus  the  Spartan  (brother  of  Cleo- 
inenes  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  with  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers, with  tlie  express  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  had  belooged  to  his  ancestor  Hercules.  But 
having  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Segestans,  he  was  defeated  and  shun  in  a 
battle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  companions 
also  perished.  Euryleon,  the  only  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  escaped,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  aH  probability,  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Heracleia.  (Herod,  v.  42 — 46.)  This 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
l^ves  the  precediqg  narrative,  but  is  evidently  im- 
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pUsd  in  Us  statement  at  the  begimung  of  it,  that 
Dorieus  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  founding  HerMleia, 
combined  with  the  iact  that  ^Diodorus  represents  him 
as  having  been  its  actual  founder.  (Diod.  iv.  23.) 
Hence  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  (as  has  been 
suggested)  that  Heracleia  and  Minoa  were  originally 
distinct  cities,  and  that  the  name  of  the  one  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other.  From  the 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c.  510)  it  seems  to 
have  commonly  home  the  name  of  Heracleia,  thoogk 
coupled  with  that  of  Minoa  for  the  take  of  distinctioa. 
CH/NucActoy  r^v  Mijr«^,  Pol.  i.  25  ;  "*  Heiacka, 
quam  vocant  Minoa,"  Lav.  xxiv.  35.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  newly  fsnnded  city  of 
Heracleia  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  butwas  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  through  jeaiousj  of  its  increm- 
ing  power.  (Id.iv.23.)  The  period  at  which  this  tonk 
place  is  uncertain.    It  was  probably  related  by  Diodo- 
rus in  his  10th  book,  which  is  now  lost:  at  least  he 
makes -no  mention  of  any  such  event  on  oocaskn  of 
the  great^xpedition  of  Hainilcar,in  b.  c  480,  to  which 
epoch  we  might  otherwise  have  referred  it ;  while, 
from  the  abeence  of  all  notice  of  Heracleia  during 
tiie  subsequent  century,  and  the  -wars  of  Diooysios 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  -certain  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  been  in  a  veiy  lednced 
condition.     Indeed,  the  next  nodes  we  find  of  it 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  b.c  357,  when  Dion 
hinded  there,  represents  it  as  a  small  town  in  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  subject  to 
Carthage.   (Diod.  xvi.  9 ;  Plut  Dion,  25.)    Hence 
it  is  pnobable  that  the  treaty  between  DionyEios 
and  the  Carthaginians  which  had  fixed  the  Hafycns 
as  the  boundary  of  the  latter,  had  left  Hendda, 
though  on  «ts  left  bank,  still  in  their  bands :  and, 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  stipulated  liy 
the  simiUr  treaty  concluded  with  them  by  Agatho- 
cles  (B.a  314),  that  HenMoy  Selinufl,  and  Himen 
should  continue  subject  to  Carthage,  <a§  tkeg  kad 
been  before.    (Diod.  xlx.  71.)      From  this  time 
Heracloa  reappears  in  histoiy,  and   assumes  the 
position  of  an  important  city ;  though  we  have  do 
expUmatien  of  the  circumstances  that  had  raised  it 
from  its  previous  insignificance.     Thus  we  find  it 
soon  «fter,  joining  in  the  movement  originated  b; 
Xenodicus  df  Agrigentum,  b.  c.  307,  and  dedarini 
itself  free  both  fitim  the  Carthaginians  and  Agatho- 
cles;  though  it  was  soon  recovered  by  the  latter,  on 
his  return  from  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  56.)     At  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  it  was  oooe  more  in  thi 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  vras  the  first  dt; 
taken  from  them  by  that  mooarch  as  he  advanced 
westward  from  Agrigentum.  (Diod.xxiL  10.  Exc.  H. 
p.  497.)    In  like  manner,  in  the UrstPunic  War,  it 
was  occupied  hy  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentun,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Soman  annies,  bx^  260.    (Id. 
xxiil  8.  p.  502;  Pol  i.  18.)     Again,  in  «.c256. 
it  was  at  Heracleia  that  the  -Carthaginian  fleet  of 
350  ships  vras  posted  fer  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Africa,  and  where 
it  sustained  a  great  defeat  from  the  coosnb  Begnlos 
and  Manlius.     (Pol.  i  25 — 28, 30;  Zonar.  viiL  12.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily;  and  hence  in  b.  c.  240  vre  again  find  their 
admiral,  Carthak),  taking  his  post  tiien  to  watch  for 
the  Roman  fleet  which  was  approaching  to  the  relief 
ofLilybaeum.    (Id.  133.)    At  the  close  <of  the  war 
Heracleia,  of  course,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Scily, 
under  the  Roman  dominien ; -hutin  ihe-Seoood  Pnnic 
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W«r  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  still  held  ont 
against  Marcellos,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sjracose. 
(Liv.  xxir.  35,  xxv.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  but  little  of  it  nnder  the  Roman  dominion ; 
bnt  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
a  body  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P.  Rupilins ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  r^u- 
lated  by  a  municipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  fn^eat  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been 
still  a  flourishing  place  (lb.  v.  33) ;  but  it  must  soon 
alter  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabb  among 
the  few  places  still  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
latter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (MeL  iL  7.  §  16 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.S.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  PUUam  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco.  In  Fazello's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abocmded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveUer.  (FazelL 
d«  Eeb.  Sic  vi.  2;  Smyth^s  Siciltfj  p.  216 ;  Biscari, 
VtaggU)  in  Sidliaj  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a  conspicuous  headUmd  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  deecription  of -the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIA  PERINTHUS.     [Pkbinthus.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Plmy(iiL5) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  named  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone;  but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  {GMm,  p.  418)  has  a  few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanus  («.  v.  *HpdfcXffia)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  CelUce.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(/V^'tw),  places  "  Sambradtanus  Plagia"  25  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambradtanus.  IVAnville  follows 
Honore  Bouche  in  pladng  Heradeia  at  8,  Tropez; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambradtanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heradeia.  This  is  a  very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  fin-,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  Potnte  Cawdaire,  S.  Tropea  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambradtanus.  A  complete  map 
of  this  coast  is  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  compa^ 
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rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.] 

HERACLEIA  CH/k£icX€«o).    U.  In  Aita. 

HERACLEIA  CHfKJicAfio).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Steph.  B. «.  tr.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  irp6t 
*AXSat^.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29  ;  Suid.  and  Eudoc. «.  v., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  'AA^cfirt}.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generaUy  described  as  irpbs  Airmc,  or  i^ 
iirh  Airfi^f  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Smus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  sooth- 
west  of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simpiy  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endyraion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Plin.  V.31;  Polyaen.  vu.  23;  Pans.  v.  1.  §4;  SchoL 
ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borden  of 
lake  Baffi,  which  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  andent 
Sinus  Latoiicus,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Leake,  A$ia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fellowes,  Exc.  m  A:  Min,  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myus^  considen  tha 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonnesi.  This  town  and  the  ndghbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ;  Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a  Heradeotei  tractm  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

4.  Sumamed  Poniica,  on  the  coast  of  Phiygia, 
in  the  oountiy  of  the  Blariandyni,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  B^tia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  6 ;  Justm.  xvi.  a) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  dtuated  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
odlent  harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anab,  vi  2.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15 ;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  sooo  rose  to  a  Ugh 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Man- 
audyni  to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  ndghbourhood ;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  tenitory  extending  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  east  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot  PoUt.  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a  tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a  relation  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heradeia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heradeia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a  ooitfider- 
able  part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  odonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  recd?ed  its  death 
blow ;  for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwarda 
indeied  restored,  bnt  remained  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance ("  oppidum,"  Plin.  ri.  1 ;  comp.  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543  ;  Scylax,  p.  84;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  7  ;  Mardan. 
pp.  70,  73 ;  Schd.  ad  ApoUon,  Shod  ii.  748,  ad 
Nieand,  Alex,  13;  EusUth.  ad  Dioni/e,  Per.  791). 
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Hendeia,  which  was  the  birthpkoe  of  Henclides 
Ponticus  and  his  disciple  Dionysios  Metathemenns, 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Berakie  or  EreklL 
For  the  history  of  this  important  oolonj  see  Justin, 
xvi.  3 — 5 ;  Polsberw,  de  Rtbus  Heracka^  Bran- 
denburg, 1833,  Syo.  (Niebuhr,  LecU  on  Anc.  Hist, 
iii.  pp.  113,  foL) 


COIN   OF  HERACLEIA  IN  BITHTNIA. 

5.  A  town  of  uncertfun  site  in  Lydia,  perhaps  not 
far  from  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipjlus. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  derived  its  name  of 
fferacleus  lapis.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Hesych.  s.v.\ 
Zenob.  Prov.  ii.  22,  p.  90,  ed.  Leutsch.)         [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HpcfirAeia,  Strab.  zvi.  p.  751; 
Plin.  y.  20),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  N.  of  Laodicea-ad-Mare  (Ladikiyeh).  Pococke 
{Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  194)  has  identified  it  with 
Jfeinet  Borja^  the  small  town  and  half-ruined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  brought  from  Cjprus 
(comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453), 
and  found,  on  Uie  small  flat  point  that  makes  out 
into  the  sea,  several  graves  cut  into  the  rock,  some 
stone  coffins,  and  pieces  of  marble  pillars;  to  the  N. 
he  saw  some  remains  of  piers  built  into  the  sea,  of 
foundationfl  of  walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  signs 
of  a  strong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pL  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PARTHDLE  ('H^Atia,  Strab. 
XI.  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a  town  of  this  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rhagae.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
it;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a  town  oif  the  same  name  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  subsequently,  when  destroyed,  was  named 
bj  Antiochns,  Achais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUM  ('HpAicKtiov).  1.  A  town  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica;  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  near 
Parthenium,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.494;Ptol.iii.  6.  §4.) 

2.  A  promontxuy  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
south  of  cape  Toretice,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achaens.  (Anian,  PeripL  p. 
79.) 

3.  A  cape  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  1 50  stadia  south  of  die  mouth  of  the  Achaeus. 
(Anian,  PeripL  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  6)  mentions  He- 
racleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 

^  Sebastopolis;  but,  although  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  or  the  other  Heradeium  be 
meant,  the  distance  renders  it  probable  that  Pliny  is 
speaking  of  the  Heracleiimi  south  of  the  Achaeus. 

4.  A  promontoiy  and  river  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  south.    (Plin.  vi.  4.) 

5.  A  promontory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  between  Amisus  and  Polemoninm.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548 :  'HpiiicAeiof  &Kpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  3 :  'HpeucA^ovf 
fiicpov;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  73 ;  Apolloo.  Bhod.  iL  969). 
The  modem  name  is  Thermsh. 


HERACLEOPOLIS. 

6.  The  name  of  the  arx  of  the  town  of  Caumis  in 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt  in  his  expedition  against  Aaa  IGnar. 
(Diod.  Sic  XX.  27.) 

7.  A  small  town  in  the  district  Cyrrhesliea,  be- 
tween mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphntes;  near  t)uB 
place  the  Parthian  Pacoms  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Ventidius.  (Strab.  xvi.p.751.)  [L.S.] 

HERACLEIUM  CHpdxX^tov,  Ptol.  iil  17.  §  B\ 
a  pkce  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp.  476,  484) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnossus,  was  situated,  aooordii^ 
to  the  anonymous  coast-describer  (StadiasmJ),  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  £rom  that  city.  The  name 
Hebacleia  ('H^AciOjComp.  Plin.  iv.20)  is  simply 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  the  1 7tii 
of  the  23  Hoxacleias  he  enumerates.  Although  the 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  thb  place 
as  a  bishop's  see,  yet  there  is  found  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Seventh 
Coimcil  held  at  Nicaea,  along  with  other  Cretan  pre- 
lates, Theodoras,  bishop  <^  Heracleopolis.  (Conid. 
Creta  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pasbley  (rr«r. 
vol.  i.  p.  263)  has  fixed  the  site  at  a  little  rocky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kakou-6ros.  There  are  remains 
of  buildings,  probably  of  no  earlier  date  than  the 
Venetian  conquest,  but  the  position  agrees  with  the 
indications  of  the  ancients.  [E.  B.  J.l 

HERACLEIUS,  river.     [Bvu^l 

HERACLEOPO'LIS  MAGNA  ('H/xurA^wwiUir 
fieydXn  or  rj  &yt»,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7;  Steph.  B.  a. ».; 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789,809,  812;  Herculis  Oppidom, 
Plin.  V.  9.  §  9,  11:  Etk  *  HpcucXforoklrns),  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heradeotes  in  Aliddie 
Egypt.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Fyoum  (Nomos  Arsinoites),  on  an  island 
formed  ^j  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  Jusuf,  and  a  canal 
After  Memphis  and  HeliopoUs  it  was  probably  the 
most  important  city  south  of  the  Thebald.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kings  Memphis  apparently 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aegyptian  monarchy  pawed 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heracleopolis,  before  it 
was  established  at  Thebes.  The  LisU  of  Manrtbo 
exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopolite  kings,  the 
ixth  and  xth,  each  containing  nineteen  names.  But 
we  know  the  appelktion  of  the  founder  of  them  akne, 
Achthoes,  a  ferocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  and  was 
destroyed  by  a  crocodile.  Centuries  afterward  the  ich  • 
neumon  was  worshipped  at  Heracleopolis,  from  whkh 
we  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  the  crooodile  was 
handed  down.  (Agatharch.  fltp.  Pkotium,  p.  1339, 
R.;  Aelian,  Bist,  An,  x.  47.)  It  is  probable  that 
under  these  dynasties  commenced  at  least  tfaoae 
great  works  which  tradition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Moeris,  and  tiiat  the  canal  and  tenacei  of 
the  Arsinoite  nome  were  their  worics.  The  He- 
racleote  nome  partook,  indeed,  of  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoom  district.  Under  the  Lower  empire 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  prefecture  of  Arcadia. 
(NoL  Dign,  Imp.)  Its  ruins  are  inoonsiderabfe; 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Anasieh  coven  a  portke  of 
them.  (Ritter,J?r(£biru2e,voli.pu789.)  [W.aD.l 

HERACLEOPOXIS  PABVA  (9  mt^  or  *H^ 
KXiws  ir6kis  fUKpd,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  56;  Jwepb.  JML 
Jud,  iv.  11.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  HeradeOa,  IL 
Anton,  p.  152;  Heradium,  Tab.  PemL\  ia  men- 
taoned  only  in  the  Utter  times  of  Egyptian  history. 
It  stood  near  Pelusium,  in  the  Sethraite  nome,  and 
beyond  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Delta,  fiooa 
it  ai^wars  to  have  been  sometimes  denominaied 
Sethrum  (^^pw^  Steph.  B.  s,  v.),  and  regarded j 
the  captal  of  the  nome.  ^4t  was  aboat  22  i 
)igitizedby  VjOOQIC 


HEBACLEUSTIBUS. 

from  Tanis.  Its  ruins  an  now  oorered  hj  the  kke 
3fenzaleht  near  whose  western  border  it  was  pro- 
bably situated.  (Chap)pollion,Z/*^;95pte,ToI.  ii.  p.  130; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  tw  VEgypte,  p.  96.)     [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEUSTIBU;^  the  name  of  a  sUtion  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary^  11  M.  P.  from  Apollonia. 
Tafel  (d^  Viae  EgnaL  Part,  Orient,  p.  6)  has  cod- 
jectared  that  it  is  equivalent  to  'HpoicA^vr  irri- 
€os,  [E.B.J.] 

HEBAEA  ('H/w(a:  Eth,  'Hpcuc^,  'HpM^s,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  'HpFaoios:  the  territorj  'H/xua- 
ris)f  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alj^eins,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Klis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  be«i  founded  by  Heraeeus,  a  son 
of  Ljcaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgus.  (Pans.  viiL  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Hpaia.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Heraeans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
for  0D»  hundred  years;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
sian  dialect,  was  brought  fitxn  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  treaty  is  pUced  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  PelopormetiaoOf 
p.  1 ;  Bockh,  Inscr,  no.  11,  vol  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a  city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotns  or 
Cleonymus.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  territory  in  b.  a  370.  (Xen.  ffelL 
vi.  5.  §  22.)  At  a  later  time  Heraea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  iL  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8,  xxxiL  5,  xxxiiL  34;  Po- 
lyb. xviiL  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  was  visited  by  Paosanias,  It  was 
still  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  Utter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  baths,  phmtations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus, one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  Utter  of 
which  only  some  mini  were  left  (Pans.  viiL  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  Uy  upon  a  gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alphttus.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hiU  west  of  the  village  of  Aidmi  (St  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  and  sbping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  the 
most  part  been  cleared  away  iu  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.    A  sweetish  red  wine  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  ftivoor 
and  body  than.almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  ThU  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitfuL  (Theophr. 
H,  PL  ix.  20;  Athen.  L  p.  31 ;  Plin.  xiv.  18.  s.  22; 
Aelian,  K.^T.  xiiL6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
ArcadU  a  road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  from  Megakpolis,  and  the  other  from  Messene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Alpheius  dose 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  a  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77, 78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  M^opdis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Gell, 
Itmer,  of  the  Moreoy  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea^  voL 
ii.  p.  91 ;  BobUye,  JRecherches,  ^.  p.  159;  Curtins 
Pelopotmeeoe^  voL  L  p.  363,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  HERAEA. 

HEBAEI  MONTES  (rd  'Hpo7a  tim),  a  gronp 
,or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colours 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  Uiey  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographera  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island :  but  Yibius  Sequester  telU 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chiysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  frxnn  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormus.  The  natural 
beauties  ni  thb  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
descrqrtion  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Calo 
Acte,  ^  the  beautiful  shore,"  was  given  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range :  and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  .  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(FazelL  ix.  4.  pu  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sidly,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  u 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofly  mass  of 
the  MonU  Madonia^  the  Mons  Nebrodes  of  the 
andents,  is  in  £sct  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  K  the  oontinuatian  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pdorus, 
appean  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mons  Nep- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caroma  and  JVoaho,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Botoo  di  Caronia : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  groop,  Monte  Sort, 
attains  an  devation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Herad  Monties,  as  has  been  done  by  Clnver  and 
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Partbeji  not  only  to  the  monntains  aboat  Enna, 
bat  to  the  great  calcareous  hilla  which  extend  from 
thence  to  Sie  S.E.  and  fill  ap  the  greater  part  of 
the  VcU  di  Nolo,  The  natond  characten  of  that 
part  of  Sicily  must  always  hare  been  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  monntainoos  region  of 
ihe  north.  [E.H.B.] 

HERAEUM  (*Hp€uov:  KarauU)y  a  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propootis,  a  little  to  the  east 
ofBisanthe.  (Herod,  iy.  90;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Hiermim 
or  Ereon.  I L.  S.] 

HERAEUM.    [CoKDiTHUs,  p.  685,  b.  J 

HERA'TEMIS  ('H/xfrc/ur,  Aman,  Jnd.  c.  39),  a 
canal  in  Perns,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  cat  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  river  was 
probably  the  Padaigus  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  bnt  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Khore-esseri  of  D*An- 
▼ille*8  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.      [V.] 

HERBAKUM,  a  town  of  Etroria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  thatcoontry.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  bat  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  pUce  called  Urbs  Vetus  by  Paulas  Diaconus 
(iv.  33),  a  name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modem  dty  of  Orvieto.  The  Urbi- 
ventum  of  Procopiua  (pbpei€trroy,  B.  0.  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a  strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulus.  Orvieto  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
'  tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Uri»s  Vetus 
with  Herbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Eiruria, 
vol.  i,  p.  626.)  [E.H.B.] 

HERBESSUS.    [Erbessus.] 

HEltBITA  (  Eptfrra,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol. :  Eth,  'E^i- 
rcuoSf  Heri)itensis),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
ttlope  of  tlie  Heraean  mountains.  It  w$a  a  city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  B.a,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Ardionides,  who  co-operated  witii  Duoetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Acte.  (Died. xii. 8.)  [Calactb.]  Ins. a 403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect ;  and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xlv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodoros  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alaesa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a  city  as  Her- 
bita ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
^n  unimportant  plaoe.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  **  honesta  et  co- 
piosa  dvitas"  (Verr.  iiL  32);  it  had  a  fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  corn :  the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a  quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  tmrritory  ren- 
dered almost  desoUte.  (Cic  Verr,  iiL  18,  32 — 34, 
51.)    Herbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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Sicily  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  :  but  after  this  all 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  fixing  its  po- 
silion  are  sufficiently  vague.  Ptolemy  appears  to 
place  it  between  Agyrinm  and  Leootinl,  bat  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  and 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a  more  northerly  posttiaB  : 
and  Ciuverius  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  Ai- 
cons,  a  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  S.  Fttippo 
cTArgk-d  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a  place  called  Sper- 
Itnga^  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  elevated  sitns- 
tion,  and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  a.  14  :  Ptol. 
iiL  4.  §  13 ;  Cluver.  Sieil  p.  329.)  [K  R  B.] 
HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Hercalanwft  ap. 
pears  to  be  erroneoos:  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  {ad 
AU.  viL  3.  §  1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  it, 
the  true  residing  seems  to  be  **  Aeonlanum:**  see 
OrelL  nd  loc.  *UpdK\9tov,  Strab.;  'HpKovXdnw, 
Dion  Cass.:  Eth,  Herculanensb:  ErcoUim>),  a  town 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  discoveiy  have  res. 
dered  its  name  fan  more  celebrated  in  modem  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a  seoond-class  town.  It 
was,  however,  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  its  origin 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercuks,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  small  laXj  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  L  44.)  Henee 
itis called  by  Ovid  "Herculea  urbs"  (i/etxT.711). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  inference  from  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Gitek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  reodved  a  con^idermble  mixture  at 
least  of  a  Greek  population,  from  the  neighbooring 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cnmae:  and  there  is  do  donU 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campania. 
Straho's  account  of  its  eariy  histoiy  is  oonfused;  be 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bour Pompdi)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  TyrrheniaDs 
and  Pelasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnite\  (v. 
p.  247.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Peksgians  ss  nesrly 
synonymous:  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doobtthe 
&ct  that  Hercubmeum  may  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Pelasgic  settiement,  and  that  its  population,  prevwna 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Sanmites,  was  partly  of  Pe- 
lasgic and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction.  Its  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hercoks, 
may  in  this  case  have  been  originally  Pelasgic,  and 
snbeequentiy  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  foU  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  I.  c):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  histoiy  previous  to  its  pasnng  under  tbs 
Roman  dominion.  Nor  have  ^  waj  partkaUr  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place;  for  the 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  havii^ 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carvilins  from  the  Samnitwa 
in  B.  a  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samninm,  though 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  part  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  IMdios, 
supported  by  a  Hirpinian  legion  under  Minatius 
Magius.  (VelL  Pat  iL  16.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a  body  of  Roman  colonists  was  aflerwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Znmpt,  deCoLy.  859),  bat 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
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been  cei-tainlj  a  place  of  Bcnoe  importance  at  this 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  righta  of  a  monicipiam  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a  fortress  (<ppovplov):  he  describes  it  as  enjoying 
a  peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  adrantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a  pno- 
jeclmg  headland.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Sisenna  also,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  «.  V,  Flavios),  describes  it  as  situated 
on  devated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast 
(Di<»i3rs.  L  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Hercnlaneum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufiSciently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Florus, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a  par 
with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  r^on.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  9;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  6; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  §ite. 

In  the  reign  rf  Nero  (a.d.  63)  Hercnlaneum 
snfiered  severely  from  an  earthquaJce,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Sencc.  N. 
(Jti.  vL  1.)  This  was  the  same  earUiquake  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (Aim,  zv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a  still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  emption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (I>ion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Hercnlaneum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Hercnlaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (PKn.  Ep.  vL  16, 20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercn- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a  more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  farmer  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a  kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
out  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  222,  2ud  edit.)  The 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  c(Hnplete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a  small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercn- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  (Tab. 
PtuL)  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  emption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  D.  472;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  (^  Hercnlaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  axact  site  remained  long  unknown;  it  was  placed 
by  Cluverius  at  Torre  del  GreeOj  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  K  (Cluter.  ItaL  p.  1154.)  But  in 
1738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  acddentaUy 
discovered  m  sinking  a  well,  m  the  village  of  Retina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a  Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  ahnost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Retina  and  Portid 
has  thrown  great  difiSoulties  in  the  way  of  theae  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  afler  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest  The  only  portion  that  re  • 
mains  accessible  is  the  theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a  very  massive  style ;  it  has  1 8  cunei, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bnmze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Hercuhinenm  were- 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Roman  emjnre,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a  short  time  pievious  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  large  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a  Basilica  of  a  noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  tliis 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknowiL  Not  far  from  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Denm),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  a.  d.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  description;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
i  the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
;  interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
I  of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net  of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
*  substance  resembling  charcoal,  were--found  tor  be 
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still  legible.  But  the  hopes  at  firet  entertained  that 
we  ihoold  here  recover  some  of  the  lost  litemy 
traasnres  of  antiqmtj  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  worlu  disoovered  being  piindpallj 
treatises  on  the  EpioarBan  phflosophy  of  mrj  little 
interest. 

A  fnll  aoooant  of  the  earlj  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries  at  Hercnknenm  will  be  fbnnd  in  Vemiti 
(^Prittm  Scoverte  <fi  ErookmOy  4to.  Roma,  1748),  and 
in  ths  more  recent  work  of  lorio  (^Notieie  tugU  Scavi 
di  ErcokmOf  8va  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  momiments  discovoed  on  the  site,  are 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  woric  of 
L€  AntkhiA  di  EreoUmOj  in  8  vob.  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  firom  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
are  given  bj  Hommsen  (^Tnter.  Regn,  Neap,  pp.  122 
— 127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  wiU  b«  fimnd 
prefixed  to  the  work  entitled  HeradoHenrium  Vo1»- 
mmum  quae  wpertwU,  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  been  published,  m  1793  and  1809.  A  sum- 
mary account  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
BomanelK  (  Viaggio  ad  ErcoUmo^  8va  Naples,  181 1), 
and  in  Mumy*s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
u  much  to  be  r^;Tetted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Herculaneum  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  :  even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  pUns  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  dty  then  explored* 

The  modern  village  of  Retina^  which  now  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has 
evidently  retsined  the  name  of  Rbtina,  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describing  the 
^reat  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep, 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  naval  station, 
where  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fieet  at 
Misenum  (Classiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
fnxn  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
thislineof  coasthas  undergone  conaderable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  ancient  dty  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difibrence  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  ftom  CoInmelU  (iS.  R.  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-works,  wliich  he  calls  "  Sa- 
linas Herculeae,"  on  the  coast  to  the  £.,  immediately 
a4Joining  the  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabuk 
marks  a  station,  which  it  calls  *"  Oplontis,"  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompdi,  6  mOes  firom  the  former 
town ;  but  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  probably  corrupt  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEBCULEUM  FBETUH    [GADiTAiruM  Frb- 

TUM.] 

HE'BCULIS  ABENAE  (al  roS  'HpoxXiovi 
Slyffs),  a  range  of  sand-hills  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (Ptol.  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jebd  Barkak,  its  S.  part 
bdng  the  Vklpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.J 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMNAE  (ol  'HpoicA^w  ot^- 
Xcu,  ai  'HpdncXcioi  irr^Xcu,  Strab.  &c ;  *HpaicX^o¥ 
OTd\ai,  *HpaK\4os  Klopts^  Pind. :  Herculeae  Go- 
lumnae,  Mel.,  Plin.,  &c :  Herculis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 :  also  simply  ^-niKau  and  Columnae :  the  PUlars 
ofHerculea)^  is  a  name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  ancients,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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whkh  guard  the  entrsnoe  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Mars  btemum,  &c.)  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Straili  <^  Gibraltar  [GADrrAKUM  Fretcm ] ;  of 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  was  called 
Calpk,  that  on  the  S.  or  Afirican  side  Abtui.  But 
dfis  simple  statement  is  far  finom  oootaining  a  sof- 
fident  account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

Its  origin  goes  back  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  we  are  hue  again  involved  in  the  oft-recnrrii^ 
difficulty  as  to  wh^er  the  legend  was  fbimded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  legend 
bemg  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a  positive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geographical  discovery  advanced.  It 
^ould  be  borne  in  mind  that  eohtmnSj  as  vreD  as 
aUarSy  were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  points 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discoverers  [Alsxavdbi 
Arae]  ;  and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  be  sought  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  PillarB  of  Hercules  mentioned  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  Hercules 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  GauL  (Tac 
Germ,  3, 34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Serv.ad  Viry.Aem, 
XL  262,  where  we  have  a  paralld  case  in  *'  the  Pil- 
lars  of  Proteus  "  for  the  borders  of  Egypt)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  discussion 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp.  170,  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  colonms 
in  those  regions;  for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  **  Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,**  that  is,  the  pilar  whidi, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  upborne  by  Atlas  (^Prom,  349,  42$^ 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  some 
with  those  of  AUas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  also  called  the  PUtart  o/Krxmoe  and  of 
Briareu$f  deities,  like  AUas,  of  the  Titan  race. 
( Aristot  ap.  Aelian,  V,  J7.  v.  3 ;  Hesych.  a.  v,  B^o- 
p4ct  OTfiKat;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  561 ;  Scbd. 
ApolL  Bhod.  L  165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  A  an. 
iii.  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Aegaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  ekewhere  Briareua 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  Prov.  Cent  r.  48.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  doeely,  they  were  greatly  dit^lcd 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  Pillars  were  to  be  sought, 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulysseses  passage 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Straits. 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  more 
than  once  names  th^  as  the  point  to  whidi  the 
fame  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wise  or 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  in 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
podtions  as  dosdy  connected,  (^nd.  OL  ill.  79, 
Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112,  Jethm.  iv.  20.)  Herodottts, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  records  of 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a  well-known  position,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  regions  feares 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  them  at  the  Straits. 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  ScyUx  assigns  to  them 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meditenaman, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  distance  of 
a  day's  journey  from  one  another,  and  distinguishes 
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between  the  Cohtmnt  in  Emrope  and  tbe  Columns 
m  LibyOj  using  the  pland  bj  a  kind  of  attiactioii, 
for,  when  be  describes  them  mora  particularly,  he 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scylax,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hudson^  y^  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Granor.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  nameroos 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  ccmmon 
opinion  bad  become  prettj  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotos.  (Comp.  Pdyb.  iii.  35;  Diod.  Sic 
iT.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Enstath.  ad  loo,; 
Palaeph.  52;  Phikstr.  ViL  ApoUon,  t.  1,  5,  &c) 
The  same  thing  b  evident  from  nuneroos  passages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  ooorse  of  a  very  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  tbe 
various  positions  assigned  to  the  PiDars  as  follows 
(iiL  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tjrians  to  found  a  colonj  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
tbe  Straits,  thought  thej  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyk 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  dty  of  the  Exitani  [Sazstam um]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  &r  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  dty  of  Ohoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A  third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Calpe  and  Abyk;  but  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidorus,  took  the  PiUais  to 
be  the  small  islands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  tbe  Island  of  Hera,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trafalgar,  the  andent  Ju- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp. 
the  Note  to  Groskurd's  translation,  I  c.)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  PUnetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Chius,  who,  like 
Artemidoms,  took  the  Pillars  for  ishnds,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Mabvaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.    (Vv.  142—145). 

2.  As  to  what  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be^ 
Strabo  ahso  gives  some  interesting  mformation.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  IsJid,  the  latter  ont  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  refitrred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  trniKai  literally,  looked  for  dties,  or  arti- 
fidal  mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesych.  s.v.  ffrffXas  diarSftovs.) 
This  literal  inten)retation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonios,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  protnantories. 
Strabo's  refutation  of  this  opmion  is  an  interesting 
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efibrt  of  ancient  criticism.  (Comp.  Strab.  L  pp.  21 , 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  u.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93, 101,105,  108,  &c.&c) 
Not  ooly  the  naturet  but  also  tbe  uumbeTf  of  the 
PilUua  was  disputed;  the  oommon  opinion  making 
them  twoj  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one,  or 
three,  or  foitr.    (Hesych.  I  c) 

3.  The  true  reason  of  the  name  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  ftct  that  Mdcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Herades,  was  the  tuteUiy  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  wdl  as  io  the  Greek  legoids  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  fiu:  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenidaa  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  view  generally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  passages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretatioii 
from  thdr  physkal  views  dt  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  MnlitenaDean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  L  5.  §  3,  ii.  6.  §  6.)  PHny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  "  AbiUt  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  Eerculis  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  colulnnas  ejus  Dd  vocant,  cre- 
duntque  perfossas  cxdusa  antea  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerun  naturae  mutasse  fiudem.")  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
changes  resulting  from  the  supposed  disrnpti<Hi,  es- 
pecially the  opnion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  prevfeusly  been  coDoected  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  tLat  the  Jsthmns  of  Suee  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Me^ternmean  through 
its  new  outlet,  bdoog  rather  to  other  pkcea  in  this 
work  [Ebtiiirabuk  Kabs,  Makx  Ihthbhum]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mda  (£,  c)  indicates  just  the  oppodte  opinion, 
namdy,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  derated  by  the 
influx  of  tbe  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  oonveyed 
by  Pliny's  phrase  of  *'  admisisse  maria.'*  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporaxy  union  to  nudce  a  bridge  for  the  sa£9  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geiyon  to  Libya  (Avion.  Ora 
MariL  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  tbe 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monsters  which  had 
previously  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  prindpal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  andent  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
icXf/Aoro,  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  pasdng 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  tbe  Taurus,  to  Tbinae.    (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &c  &c.;  Schwartz,  Diss,  ds  Columnis  Her- 
culisj  Altorf,  1749, 4to;  Gossdui,  Rech.  sur  la  Geogr, 
Sffst.  des  Anc  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kritische  Untersttchtmgen,  vol.  i.  pp.  451 , 
fWl.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.     [Cabthago  Nota: 
Okoba]. 
HE'RCULIS  LIBURNI  PORTUS  [LxBinaruM.] 
HE'RCULIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.    [Monoe- 

CU8.] 

HE'RCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argentaro.   [Arokiitarius  Mons.] 

2.  (6  "HpaK\4ovs  KifiiiVj  Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Portus 
Herculis,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  a  port  on  tbe  W.  coast 
of  Bnittium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponiom  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  tbe  Portus  Herculis  that 
the  coast  b^an  to  curve  round  towards  tbe  Sicilian 
Strait.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  thp  name  was 
)igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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given  to  the  port  of  Trop6a,  which  is  dom  to  the 
headland  called  Capo  VaUcasMf  where  th)  coast 
actoally  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  most  always 
have  been  of  importance  as  a  port  The  modem 
name  of  Tropia  seems  to  point  to  a  Bomao  origin, 
bat  is  not  fbond  in  any  ancient  writer. 

3.  (^*HpaK\4ovs  Xifiifv^  PtoL  liL  3.  §  3),  a  port  on 
the  soQth  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sold  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bilitj,  the  one  now  known  as  Pwto  di  Malfatcmo, 
(De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  em  Sardaigne^  vol.  il.  p. 
394.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEUCULIS  PBOMONTORIUM(TVH/>aicX«ior, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259),  a  promontory  of  Bratdmn,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
coontry,  and  conseqaently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Sparthento^  and  is,  in  £ftct,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremity 
of  Bmttinm,  as  Cape  Lencopetra  {Capo  ddCArmx) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
sajring  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
cdean  Promontory,  the  course  of  a  voyager  woald 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  jost  the  same 
latitude  as  Leucopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Itolian  peninsula.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HE'BCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  ('HpoicX^wj 
Ikicpovi  C.  Mogador)^  a  promontory  on  Uie  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a  degree  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Phuth.    (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'BCULIS  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitus  (^Atm,  ii.  12)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  SunUlgebirge,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'BCULIS  TEMPLUM.     [Gades.] 

HEBCUNIATAE  or  HEBCUNLATES  CEpicow- 
yiaroQ,  a  tribe  m  Pannonia,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  lake  Pelso.  (Plin.iii.  28; 
Ptol.ii.  16.  §  3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HEBCYNA.     [BoEOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 

HEBC VNIA  SILVA  {Hercgniw  Saltus,  Uv.  v. 
34;  Hercgnkim  jitgvm^  Plin.  iv.  28;  *Epicvpia  CXrij 
'EpKvyioP  6pos,  'Epicivios  ipufJL6s,  rck  ISpicOvta),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  diffsrent  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(SchoL  adDionyt,  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Dlod.  v.  21; 
EusUth.  ad  Dion,  Perieg.  286;  Senec  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon, 
Bhod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  (^Meteor,  i.  13:  *ApKvtna  6fni\  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  the  first  author  that  afibrds 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days*  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Kemetes,  and  liau- 
rad,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  paralld  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Dad  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  taraversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  be  a  general  name 
forahnost  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
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Germany,  that  is,  from  the  sources  of  tlie  Damxbe  to 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarzwald,  Odeo- 
wald,  Spessart,  Bh3n,  Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Hmra 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a  trace  ot 
the  ancient  name),  Bauhe  Alp,  Stdgerwald,  and  tbe 
Fichtd-,  Erz-,  and  Biesengebh^  At  a  later  period, 
when  this  mountains  of  Gennany  had  become  better 
known  to  the  Bomana,  the  name  Hercynia  Silra  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  mnnntaMna  ex- 
tending around  Bohemia,  and  extending  thniogh 
M(xavia  into  Hungary.  (Tac  Germ.  28,  30 ;  Plin. 
iv.  25, 28.)  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  7)  applies  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudetes  with  tbe  Car- 
pathian  mountains.  Caesar  (JB.  G.  vL  26,  foU.)  gives 
a  full  account  of  some  of  the  man  interesUng  *»"">«w 
that  were  found  in  those  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  sqiante 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  Almoha,  Mattraci  Monie$f  Alpii 
Monies^  Bacenis  SUva^  Mdibocm^  Sudeti  MomUs, 
Gabreta  Silva,  Aeciburgius  Mons,  and  Sarmtatid 
Monies.  The  name  Hercynia,  which  some  regard 
as  a  name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  coimected 
with  the  old  German  Hartj  Hard^  and  Hart,  sigBi- 
fying  a  woody  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

HEBD(yNEACEpd<f^PtoL:  Ordoaa),  a  city  of 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Canusium,  by  Eqnos 
Tutiuus,  to  Beneventnm.  It  was  distant  26  B.  miles 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  {Troja).  (^Itmu 
^fi&p.  116;  Tab.Peut',  Strab.  vL  pw  283,  where  the 
name  is  conruptly' written  in  all  the  MS&  and  old 
editions  Kcp8a>yta.)  Herdonea  is  rerruukaUe  in  Bo- 
man  history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Boman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interfal  of 
only  2  years :  tbe  one  m  b.c.  212,  under  the  praetor 
Cn.  Fulvins  Flaccus ;  the  other  in  b.c.  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cil  Fulvius  Centumalus.  (liv.  xxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  seeond  of  these  victoris, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  d 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  bad 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  CamaeX 
destroyed  the  dty,  and  transferred  all  its  inhalHtanto 
to  Metapontum  and  Thurii.  It  must  have  been  sab- 
sequently  rebuilt,  but  appears  never  to  have  risen 
again  into  a  place. of  importance.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viiL 
568) ;  and  though  its  existence  as  aaeof  tbe  municipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  b  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (PliiL  iii.  11.  s.  16;  ltd. 
iii.  1.  §  72 ;  Strab.  L  c.),  its  name  is  never  again 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  however  to  haxe 
survived  till  the  nuddle  ages,  and  was  finaUy  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  andent  dty,  which  an  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a  place  of  importance, 
are- still  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  hill,adiort 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modem  Ordonez,  a  mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bovino  and  Cerignoloj  oa 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Otranto.  They  are 
described  by  Mola  (^PeregnnoB.  per  la  PiigSa, 
p.  44),  and  by  Bomanelli  (vd.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  luune  of  Herdonea  is  variously  corrapted  into 
Erdonias  (^Ttin.  Ant.  p.  116),  Serdcids  (/«m.  Hier. 
p.  610),  Ardona  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  260) :  and  tbece  b 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardoiieab  mentiooed  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  b.  c.  214,  is  only  acormptioo  of  tbe 
same  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'BIUS  ("Hpioj).  Ptdemy  (fi.  8.  §  1)  places  the 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  GalhaJLugdunenas,  betweea 
)igitized  by  v^jOC 
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the  BrimlM  Portas  and  the  Yindana  or  Vidana 
Parttu.  Ptolemj'e  latitude  of  the  moath  of  the 
Herhis  (49^®)  makes  it  nearlj  as  far  north  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Seine,  D^Anville  [Duretib]  supposes 
the  Herins  to  be  the  Viktiney  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Loire,  He  adds  (AMce,  ^,  Herius 
Flur.)  that  the  passage  of  the  VHedne  between 
Mocke-Bemard  and  the  month  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Treig-kier,  and  that  we  maj  readily  believe 
Treiff-kier  to  be  a  cormptian  of  Trajectum  Heril 
This  may  be  so;  or  TVeiff-kier  may  be  the.old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographws  assume  the  Herins  to  be 
the  small  river ^iirc^  north  of  the  Vilame;  but  this 
is  only  a  guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HERMAEUM  PBOM.  ('Epfioia  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iU. 
1 7 .  §  3  X  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Ponta  Trividi,  (HSck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.B.J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  C^,uud  inpa),  1.  A 
headland  on  the  coast  of  Maimiurica,  between  Phoe- 
nicns  and  Paraetooium.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §7;  SkuU- 
atm.  p.  437).  2.  In  A&ica  Propria.  [Mbbcuru 
Pbom.]  [P.  S.] 

•HERMI'NIUS  MONS  (rh  Spot  'Eptdvu»:  Sierra 
de  h  EstreUd),  a  mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  (2>ottro),  a  position  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Caesar's  campaign  in  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
zxxvu.  52;  Hirt  BelL  Alex,  48;  Suet  Caes,  54.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Eermeno  and 
Arminna  (Resendius,  AnHq.  Lutit,  p.  58;  Link, 
Reiee  durch  PorUij^  voL  iL  p.  142;  Florez, 
£ep,  &  vd.  ziiL  p.  166;  Ukert,  voL  il  pt  1.  p. 
277>  [P.  S.] 

HERiaONE  or  HERMION  C^pfu^m,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab. ;  'Ef»/ui6y,  Eurip.  Sere,  Fur,  615 ; 
Polyb.  iL  52 ;  *Kptn&,  Scylaz,  p.  20 :  Eth,  'Epfu- 
ovff^f;  fem.  'Epfuowii:  Adj,  *Epfucvuc6Sf  Hermio- 
neus,  Hermionins,  Hennionicns:  the  territory  *Ep^ 
oris),  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Aigohs, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a  territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
isknd  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hkbmioni- 
CU8  Sinus  (^*ZpfuoPUihs  w^iror,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  ArgoHc  and 
Sanmic  gul£k 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  hare  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hermione,  Anne,  and  Elan. 
(Herod.  viiL  43,  47 ;  Died.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  dty 
Asine.  (Houl  IL  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  ETon  were 
conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry* 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  Diyopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  poeseasion  at  one  time  uf  a  lai^ger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  sevrnd 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient authorities,  places  the  promontory  Scyllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viiL  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionic 
gulf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Troeten  as  fi^r  as 
this  promontory.  Hermione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  a4jacent 
ishmd  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viiL  p.  374^  from  which 
it  has  been  ipferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  ccpfiederuy,  and  that  the  ishmd  be- 
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longed  to  this  city.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  isknd  to  the  Samian  {urates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod. 
iiL  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry- 
opes  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars :  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Argives  obUined 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  B.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tirynthians  had  also  settied ;  and  it  was 
periiaps  at  this  tune  that  the  lower  dty  was  deserted. 
(Pans.  iL  34.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viu.  p.  373 ;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  9  V,  Tiffws ;  MfiDer,  Dor.  vol  L  p.  199,  EngL 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a  Doric  Qtj\  Iwt 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Diyopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dry- 
opians ;  and  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settied  in  Messenia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
oflferings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (BSckh, 
Imcr,  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fidlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
pennanently  subject  to  ^ffm,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequeotiy  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc  iL  56,  viiL  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a  promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontoiy  there  was  a  con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  kiter  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earUer  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  dty,  Amtmg  its  ruins  lies  the 
modem  village  of  Kattri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentimied  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  isanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a  height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  fbfunded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here  Fur. 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
'Epfu6rri ;  Pint  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  thus  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus ;  and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences ;  one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Acherusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  iio  money  in  the  months  of  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  tenrman  of  the  lower  world.  (Paiu.  ii.  85 ; 
Strab.  tHL  p.  873.) 

From  Hermiooe  a  peninsola,  now  called  Krantdkif 
txtenda  towards  the  eoath  and  west  It  contaiiis 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic remains.  Paosanias  names  two  ancient  places, 
ealled  Halice  and  Mases,  on  the  road  from  Hermione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  most  hare  been  situated  in 
this  peninsula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  oonjectored  thAt  the 
Helleiiio  remams  near  C.  MmdH,  on  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  promontories  abore  mentioned, 
are  thoee  of  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerly  prooMmtory  at  Port  Kkeli  represent  Biases; 
bat  there  are  good  ressons  for  behering  tiiat  the 
ruins  near  C.  MmAJd  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded ;  that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halieis,  stood  at  Port  KhtU; 
and  that  Mases  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KQddkia,  In  the  time  of 
Psusanias,  Mases  senred  aa  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 
[HAUBn ;  Masbb.]  Towards  the  east  the  fimitier 
«iF  the  HermSonis  and  Troexenia  was  marked  by 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Thermasia,  close  to  the  sea, 
60  staidia  westward  of  Cape  Scyllaeum,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserred  in  that  of  TkirwiaL 
(Pans.  iL  84.  §  6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troesea  to  Hermione,  was  a  small  place  called 
Emu  (EUfoQ,  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
serred in  the  modem  lUo,  Westward  the  Hermionis 
seems  to  havs  extended  as  fiir  as  the  territory  of 
Asine.  On  the  road  from  Ifases  to  Asine,  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  Struthus  (Srpv^ffs); 
at  the  distance  of  S50  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Philamorium  (♦(Aai'^pi«r) 
and  BoLBi  (BoXcot),  the  ktter  being  tin  name  of 
a  heap  of  stones:  SO  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  oaHed  Didymi  [DiDTia].  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii  p.  457,  seq.,  FdopotmesiacOf  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Bobkye,  Recktrckes,  ^  p.  60 ;  Chirtius,  Ptlopon- 
nsfot,  vol.  it  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERHIONES,  one  of  tibe  three  great  divisions 
into  which,  aeootding  to  Tacitus  (Gtrm.  S),  the  Ger- 
man nation  was  divkied.  These  divisions  were  the 
/fi^aeoofisf,  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  Htrmiomm^  occupying  the  oenitnd  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  iMttuvoneB.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  fVom 
the  three  sons  of  Mannns;  and  as  the  one  after  wliom 
the  Hermiones  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  iTeniMMO, 
IrmmOt  or  /mwn,  Grimm  (^Deutiche  JitfihoL  i.  p. 
820,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  name  should  be 
written  Hwmmonm,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tadtus.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Gennans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Snevi,  Hermnnduri,  Chatd,  and 
CherusoL  Modem  writers  have  haiaarded  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  diffonent  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  groups;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  anive  at  any  satis&otory  result  (See 
also  MeU,  ill  8;  Orph.  Argon,  1184.)      [L.  S.J 

HERMICNICUS  SINUS.    [Hbrmionb.] 

HERMIONIS.     [HuMiONB.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela,  iL  1.  §  8;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus.  [£.  B.  J.] 

HERMON.    [AHTajBAirus.] 

HEBMONACTIS  VICUS  C  EpAiimirror  Ki^/ui, 
Strab.  vil  p.  806 ;  PtoL  iii  10.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Sarmatia  £nropaea»  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tyras, 


Aermopolis. 

where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptokmus  (SCraK  2.  e. ; 
comp.  Anon.  PtripL  p.  10),  perhaps  a  Ughthonae. 
In  this  neighbooiiiood,  not  long  since,  tiie  renudna 
of  an  old  tower  were  found.  (JS3^^Mim.defAcad. 
de  St.  Pekrtb.  vol.  z.  p.  560.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONACUM  or  HBRMOMACUM,  ooe  of 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  aemn  in  North 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  Oamameum 
and  Bagacnm  (Cam6ra|f,  and  jBaeay),  and  8  fhioi 
Bagacum,  which  is  8  Gallic  leagues.  I^AnviUe  finds  a 
plawBermerom,  between  Cas^rqy  and  Away,  whkh 
be  supposes  to  represent  Henaonaoom.         [O.  L.] 

HERMONASSA  CEp^<v«^  IHcnys.  559  ; 
Scymn.  Fr.  152  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  5  ;  PtoL  t. 
9;  Steph.  B.  «. «.),  a  place  lying  between  Sindica 
and  Phanagoria,  whidi  BenneU  (jCompar,  Geog, 
vol.  iL  p.  881)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Kvban  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONTHIS  C^/iM^ii,Steph.B.  t. r. ;  Strab. 
zvii.  p.  817;  Aristid.  Aegyptme,  pu  568;  Her> 
munthis,/t  ^iKoA.  p.  160;  Plin.  r.  9.  §  11 ;  Macn^ 
Satm^  L  21),  the  modem  Ermmi,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Hermonthite  nome  in  the  Thebald  — 
*"  ThebaXs  Superior*  of  the  Itineraries.  It  stood 
about  dght  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolis,inlat.25<'10'N.  A  little  above  HeraBon- 
this  the  sandstone  rooks  which  had  confined  the  KHe 
like  a  wall  disappear,  and  limestooe  hills  succeed, 
leavmg,  especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a  plain  ef 
this  ezpaikUng  character,  and  en  the  left  side  of  the 
Nile,  stood  Hennonthis.  In  the  Phaiaonie  ttmea  it 
was  eelefarated  for  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
their  son  Horns.  Its  ruins  still  attest  the  magmfi- 
cenoe  of  its  buildmgs;  but  the  laeion,  of  which  tha 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatn  (b.  c.  51 — 29),  and  the  sculptures  appear 
to  aUnde  to  the  birth  of  Gaesarioo,  her  eon  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  symbolised  as  that  of  the  god  Harpfare, 
the  son  of  Mandou  and  Bitha  Its  astroooniecal 
ceiling  is  probably  genechliaral,  refisniqg  to  tha 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  tioM  of  Caesarion's  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  an  the  vestiges  of 
a  tank,  which  probably  served  aa  a  Niloraeter,  aiifeoa 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  usual  in  sndi  basina. 
Under  the  bter  Oaesare,  HemMmthis  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Ilda  Valentiniana.  (Cham- 
poUion,  VEffypUy  voL  i.  p.  195.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMaPOUS  MAGNA CEfVMvw^Xis  ^wrUn, 
Steph.  B.  !.«.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  60;  Hennopolis,  Am- 
mian,  ii.  16  ;  Hermnpolis,  It,  Anttm.  ppi  154,  seq.; 
Mercurii  Oi^um,  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 :  Etk,  *Cf^M»- 
Mohhifi  or  *Zpiumo)d'np\  the  modem  Edmomi, 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  lat. 
27^  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  HersMpolita 
nome  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Upper 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt  Heraaopolis  stood  on  tha 
borders  of  these  divuions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  mas^ 
ages,  the  Thebald  or  upper  ooontij  extended  much 
farther  to  the  N.  than  in  more  recent  periods.  Aa 
the  border  town,  Hermopoiis  was  a  place  of  great 
reeort  and  opulence,  ranldng  second  to  Thebes  aktie. 
A  little  to  S.  of  the  dty  waa  the  castle  of  Henno- 
polis, at  which  point  the  river  cnft  bouk  the  upper 
country  paid  toll  (^lE^tMn^ktti^  fvAtnci,  Strab. 
zviL  p.  818;  Ptd.  /l  c.;  the  BahrJmtmf  of  tte 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-bassan,  near  Anti- 
no5polis,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  wciv 
the  coomion  cemetery  of  the  Hermopolitana,  &c^ 
although  the  river  divided  the  dtgr  from  iu  i 
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poQf,  yet,  firam  the  wide  onrre  of  the  WMtem  hills 
at  this  point,  it  was  essier  to  §urj  the  dead  over 
the  water  Uian  to  trausport  them  by  land  to  the 
hills.  The  principal  deities  wonhipped  at  Her- 
mopolis  were  T^phdn  and  Thoth.  The  former  was 
represented  by  an  hippopotamns,  co  which  sat  a 
hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent.  (Plat  It.  et  0»ir, 
pi  371,  D.)  Thoth  or  Taath,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inrentor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis- 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Una  and  the  Gynooephalns  or  ape,  the  most  coo- 
spicooos  among  the  scolptares  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  tempie  of  Hennopolis.  His  diugnation 
in  inscriptions  was  ^  The  Lord  of  Eshmoon."  This 
portico  was  a  work  of  the  Pharaonic  era ;  bat  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolanies  at  Hennopolis  were  upon 
a  scsle  of  great  extent  and  magnificence",  and,  al- 
thoogh  raised  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Egyptian  in  Uieir  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
ft  doaUe  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  fonned  of  five  stones ;  each  passes  from 
the  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  oif  the  next,  accord* 
ing  to  a  well-known  usage  with  A^gyptian  builders. 
The  interoolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  b  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  blue  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  cdoura  is 
well  represented  in  Mlnntoi's  14th  plate.  There  is 
also  a  peculiarity  in  the  piUars  of  the  Hermopolitan 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Ganmou.  (IMnon, 
L'Egypte^  pUte  41.)  Instead  of  being  fonned  of 
large  masses  placed  horiaontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  jlleces,  so  artfoUy 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a  number  of 
coocentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask;  and  above 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  borizootal  bonds.  Including  the  capital, 
each  cdamn  is  about  40  ieet  in  h^ht;  the  greatest 
dreumferenoe  is  about  28  ^  feet,  ab<mt  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towa^  the  base  and  towards  the  capital  The 
widest  part  of  the  intercdamnation  is  17  feet;  the 
other  pillars  are  13  feet  apart  Hermopolis.  c<»n- 
paratively  escaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Boman  eras,  de- 
vastated the  Heptanomis;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  have  suffered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupdity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  burned  its  stones  for  lime  or  curried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HEBMaPOLIS  PABVA  ('E^^G  it&ku  fwtpd, 
Steph.  B.  «. «.;  Strab.  xviL  p.  802;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  46; 
It,  Anton,  p.  154),  the  modem  Ikmankur,  was  a 
dty  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  Hermopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat  31®  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(Champollion,  VEgypte^  voL  iL  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  1.  on  an 
ishmd  near  the  city  Butosos  (Strab.  xviL  p.  802); 
2.  another  a  little  below  Thmuis  (Strab.  I  c;  Steph. 

B.«.t^.).  rw.B.D.] 

HEBMUin)!!^!  ('Epftovt^oipot  aTEpfUv^i), 
a  Jarge  and  powerful  ^be  of  Germany,  occupyii^ 
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the  extennve  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Boman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Agri 
Decumates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Ka- 
risd,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  Hermunduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Snevi;  but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  rsasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
They  first  appear  in  histoij  at  the  time  oS  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  country 
and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Harcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hennunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  deaeribes  them  as  (nends  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragnu  32,  ed.  Morell.;  Tac. 
Germ.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  B(diemia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vlL  p.  290)  places  them  beyond^the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  63,  xii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Marobodnus  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  6^,  they  spread  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bobe* 
mia  vid  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Mam 
and  Saakf  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
Kittmgtn^  and  the  soud- western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  (VelL  Pat  iL  106;  Tac  Ann.  xiiL 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Bomans.  TJul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton, 
22;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Snevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, where  others,  such  as  Eutropios  and  Orosius 
(viL  15),  speak  only  of  SuevL  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  §  24, 
he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  different  tribes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hermunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  Her^ssAr^  that  is 
"high,** and  AftaMis? Man.  ( Wilhelm,  (/ermonim, 
pp.208,fol.)  [L.S.] 

HEBMUS.     [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 

HE'BNICI  (jEpyucoi,  Strab.;  "EpviKfj,  Dionys.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  Borne  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Saccoj  together  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  the 
Aequians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
the  S.  and  $.  We  are  told  that  their  name  wan 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic  word  "  hema,"* 
signifying  a  rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  "  Hemica  saxa"  of 
Virgil  ^Viig.  Aen.  vu.  684;  Serv.  ad  foe;  Festus, 
«.  Hermci.)  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  beiqg  a  race  akin  to  the  Sabines ;  and  Servius 
distinctly  calls  them  a  Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aon. 
I.  c):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  r^ect 
this  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  com- 
mentator is  in  itself  of  little  weight^(^iebuhr  Y>i*  i* 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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p.  102).  An  older  commentator  on  VirgU  issigns 
them  a  Mkrnc  origin  (Schol.  Veron.  ad  Am,  I  e.), 
whiclr  comes  to  mnch  the  same  thing,  as  the  Manu 
were  certainly  closelj  related  to  the  Sabines. 
niARSi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Jolios  Hjginns 
{ap.  Macrdb.  t.  I S)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicans  were 
a  Pelasgic  race;  and  Macrobins  regards  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  arm  and  attira  given  by  Virgil  as 
pointing  to  the  same  oonclosian.  No  valne  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference:  and  the 
former  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  as  in  it«elf  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
close  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
Hemicans  and  Latins,  probably  arose  from  their 
comm<Hi  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  than 
from  any  community  of  origin. 

The  Hemicans  first  appear  in  Roman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  according 
to  Dionysius,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Hemi- 
cans and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Rome. 
(Dionys.  iv.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  forerunner  of 
that  which  we  kno^  to  have  existed  at  a  later 
period.  An  ancient  tradition,  bdeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  («.  o. 
SeptitnonHum)y  represents  the  Heroican  chief, 
Laevius  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a  still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hemicans  appear  for  a  short  Ume  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  22,  40 ;  Dionys.  vi.  5, 
50)  :  but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  th'is  time  subsisted  for  a  long  period  without 
interrapdon  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  69).  It  is 
true  that  Uiis  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  1^ 
Caseins  in  B.  o.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hemicans  after  they 
had  been  vanquished  in  war ;  and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thirds  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwai^  find  them : 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicana 
was  a  counterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
before,  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol  il  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  the  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  farces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volsdans.  The  Utter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hernican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  the  Hemicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trerus.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thencdfbrth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans: a  condition  which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionytdos  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century,  they  continued,  in  punuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 
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struggle  agahist  the  Aequians  and  Vobckot,  md 
they  were  even,  finm  their  position,  often  the  firsi 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.  (Lit.  iiL  6;  Diooyt. 
ix.  6,  67,  X.  20.) 

But  the  reUtions  which  had  w  kog  inbaisted 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Rome,  appear  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Gaulish  inrasioa  ;  and 
soon  after  the  capture  dP  the  city,  in  b.  c.  387,  we 
find  the  Hemicans  as  well  as  the  Latins  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  koding  as- 
sistance to  their  old  enemies  the  Volsdans.  (Lit.  vi. 
2,  6,  8,  U,  17,  &c)  From  this  time  they  appear 
to  haTe  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility ;  at  others 
a  suspension  of  ams  at  least  must  haTe  taken  place; 
but  in  B.C.  S61,  after  an  interval  of  MMne  years, 
during  which  a  precarious  peace  seems  to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Heroican  nation  took  up  arms, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  the  struggle 
with  Rome.  (Id.  vii.  6—9.)  Though  at  firat  suc- 
cessful, they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  city  of  Ferentinum  taken  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  haTe  fingered  oo^  tall,  in 
B.a  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  were 
defeated  and  subdued  (**  dericti  subactique  sunt*^  by 
the  consul  G.  Plautius.  (Ut.  tiL  15;  Fast  Gaptt) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expreoaons,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submission,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  seems  certain  thafc 
they  were  either  efiectnally  humbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  fsTonrable  terms  as  secured  them 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  occasioo  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  b.  c  340,  the  Her- 
nicans  did  not  follow  their  examine,  but  were  stead- 
fui  to  the  Roman  cause.  At  a  Uter  period  they 
were  less  faithful :  in  b.  c.  306,  it  was  discorered 
that  Hernican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  the  nnks 
of  the  Samnites  against  Rome ;  and  an  investigatioQ 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hemicans  resented 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Rooie. 
Their  counsels  were,  howeTer,  dtrided;  and  thoogh 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  wariike  party,  the  thrae  powerful  cities  of  Ala- 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Venilaa  refbsed  to  take 
part  in  hostilities.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  consul 
Q.  Bfarcius  in  a  single  campaign  was  aUe  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.  (Lit.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Gapit)  Their  reUtions  to  the  oonqoerors 
were  now  established  on  a  permanent  footing ;  the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  magistorates, 
with  the  priTileges  of  mutual  interDourse,  while 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
arms  against  Rome,  receiTed  the  nominal  boon  of 
the  Roinan  ciritas,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
their  magistrates  were  depriTed  of  all  ciTil  juristSe- 
tion,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded  oonditioo  of  praefboturae.  (Liv.  L  c; 
Festus, «.  Prarfeeturtu) 

From  this  time  the  Hemicans  disappear  frvra 
history.  They  must  haTe  obtained  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citiiens  by  the  Lex  JuHa  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  cooditioB,  in 
oomuKNi  with  the  Latins  and  Vobdans.  But 
though  their  territory  waa  included  in  Latimn,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  m  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  distm- 
guishable  as  a  separate  people,  and  are  mentioned 
even  at  a  Uiter  tune  as  retaining  many  character- 
istics of  their  rode  and  simple  fonfiithera.  (Jut. 
Sat,  xiT.  18a)    The  exact  limitB  of  tbnr  tenitttr 
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eaimot  be  filed  with  any  oertatatjr,  and  fhey  pro- 
bably Taried  at  difierent  times,  as  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  VolsdaDs.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  Ahaonia, 
tlie  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  kagne,  Febbhtinum, 
Alatrium,  and  Vkrulab,  to'whioh  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  Capitulcic,  and  probably  also 
Tr^ia.  Fbusdio  appears  to  have  been  a  Vol- 
■dan  rather  than  a  Hemican  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  peoi^e.  Bat  it 
is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
ns  that  oi/ <Ae  statet  <>/' tAe  JTeriMconf  O'omnes  Her- 
niei  nominis  popoli,''  is.  43),  besides  the  foor  above 
mentioned,  jdned  in  the  war  against  Borne,  that 
there  most  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
atates.  And  it  is  at  least  a  plansible  inference  of 
IGebohr's,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysins 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hemicans. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo^s  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hemicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Borne  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  thim  a  mere  mistake. 

The  countiy  of  the  Hemicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a  single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
'*  roscida  rivis  Hernica  saxa"  (Am,  vii  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  than 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  Volsdan 
mountains,  the  Montes  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fntile  valley  of  the  SaccOf  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latinm  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hemican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Saeco  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  fimn  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trerus  or  SaecOf  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hemid  of  which  the  ancient  name  b 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Cosas  (K^ar,  Strab.  v. 
pi  237),  still  called  the  Com,  which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alairi  and  Frotinonej  and  joins  the 
Sacco  about  5  miles  below  the  latter  dty.  [E.H.B.] 

HERODEIUM.  ('HptiSeioy,  *Hp<68ioy,  «Hp<68ia, 
Suid.  t.  V.)  1.  A  dty  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 
•rected  by  Herod  the  Qreat,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  AnHq.  xv.  9.  §  4,  B,J,  I  21.  §  10,  B,J. 
iv.  9.  §  6.)  Here  on  a  hill  of  moderate  hdght  having 
the  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  &shioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fbrtress  with  rounded  towers,  havuig 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a  ffight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  pahu^es  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a  distance  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  ftnmng  a  large  dty,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  L  c.) 
It  was  to  thb  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  AnHq,  xviL  8.  §  3, 
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B.J.  I  SS.  §  9.)  This  dty  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparehies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (**  Herodiimi  cum  oppido  illustri  ejnsdem 
nominis,"  v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  dther  in  Ptolemy  or  EuMbius  and 
Jerome. 

The  ^  Frank  Mountain,"  with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  m  Arabic  the  name  of 
d-Fweidity  a  diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  uswdly  as- 
cended by  travellers ;  among  those  who  speiJL  of 
having  been  upon  it  are.  Von  Trdlo,  Nau.  Le  Bran, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Bobinson  (Reiearekett  vd.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  predsdy  like  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  hdght  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  foet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  l^t  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wady  Urtas'm  the  SW.,  towards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (7Va«.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
foL).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  drcle 
of  760  feet  in  circumference,  is  indosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a  circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a  mound  round  the 
ciroumfiBrence,  or  the  middle  part  ef  the  incloeure 
was  once  excavated;  it  is  now  condderably  deeper 
than  the  drcumferenoe.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  dstera  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  "  Frank  Mountain"  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a  report  that 
this  post  was  nuuntained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
years  after  the  foil  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  podtion,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  (Evagatorwmr 
de  Monte  Rama  et  ejus  Oppido  fortissimo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vL  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  "  to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire,"  while  they  blew  the  trampets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  (Comm.  in  Jer.  vi  1)  ako  says  that  there 
was  a  village  called  Bethachamna,  situated  on  a 
mountain  b^ween  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Beth- 
ACCAREM  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
dty  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (Rdand,  Paiautina^ 
vol  iL  p.  820;  Yon  Raumer,  Pai&stinay  pp.  220^ 
464 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  voL  xv.  pt  i.  pp.  617^* 
624;  HirL  Uebsr  die  Baue  Herodes  des  Gros*. 
Ahhand  dor  BerL  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  buih 
by  Herod  en  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (t^  irp6s  *Ap€Siav  Spci :  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21. 
§  10),  not  ♦*  of  Arabia,"  as  Dr.  Bobinson  {RtsearekeSy 
|ToLii.p.l73)says.*  [E.  B.  J.] 

I      H£RO(yPOLIS  ('HM^w^XiS  or  HpA,  Strak 
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jcvL  759, 768,  xm  808,  804;  Arrian,  Ewp.  Alex, 
iii.  ft,  Til  20 ;  Joseph.  Aid,  JwL  ti.  7.  §  5 ;  Plin. 
T.  0.  §  11,  vL  32.  f  88;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
PtoL  u.  1.  §  6,  ir.  15.  §  64),  a  city  eut  of  the 
Delta,  titnated  near  the  moath  of  the  Boyal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Kile  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Al* 
though  not  iounediatel j  npon  the  coaet,  but  aearij 
(due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Heioopoha  was  of  sof- 
ioient  importance,  m  a  trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  Clipt»o*o- 
Xlrris  fciJXirof,  PtoL  r.  17.  §  1)  which  mns  np  the 
Egyptian  mainhmd  as  £ur  as  ArsinoS  (Ams)  {k6k^ 
irot  'Hp«^y)*  (Theophrast  HitL  Phmt  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  ospital  of  the  Nomos  Heroi^Mlites  or 
Arsinoites.  (Orelli,  Inter,  Lot  bo.  516.)  The 
ruins  of  HeroJ^pdis  are  stiU  visible  at  Ahu-Keif$cheid, 
(Champollion,  L'Egp^  toL  iL  p.  88.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

HEROOPOLFTES  SINUS.  [Hbboofous; 
Ababicos  Sinus,  p.  183,  a.] 

HEBPEDITA'NI.    [MAUBrrAiaA]. 

HERULI,  ERULI,  AEBULl  (*EpovA<M,'^»Aoi, 
AYpouAoi,  also  "EXoupoi,  'EKovpoif  and  AbiQVpoi; 
Etym.  Mag.  t.  v.  *£Aovpoi),  a  German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Enxine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienns  and  Claudius. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  GalUen.  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zosimns 
(L  41)  calls  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Hemli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  allied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hennamic,  the  king  of  the 
Ohtrogothd,  after  defeating  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  ( Jomand. 
cb  Reb.  Get  43.)  The  country  on  the  Enzme  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Gothr;  and  this 
is  manifeitt  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Hemli  together  with  Chaviones  inyaded 
the  westnn  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batari; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentiniaa,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Bome  against  the  Alemanni.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  4, 
zxv.  10,  xxvii.  I,  8.)  Aftemwrds  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants  of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri> 
tain.  (Mamert.  Paneg.  Maxim.  6,  7;  Amm.  Marc 
zxvii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  Apollin.  EpieL  viii.  0.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euzine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turoilingi  and 
Bugii,  joined  AUik  (Paul  Diac.  SitL  Muc.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul:  bat  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  coi\j unction  with  the  Torcalingi,  Sciri, 
and  Bugii,  and  commanded  by  Odoaoer,  who  is 
ftyled  Idng  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  a.  d. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac  Hxtt,  Longob.  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  a.  d.  480,  a  large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a  constderable  em|ttre  on  the  Da^ 
Aube,  or  rather  about  the  upper  course  of  the  TAstss, 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bugii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  Imwever,  soon  became  sulgect  to  the 
HeralL  (  Vita  S.  Severiniy  24 ;  Procop.  £.  0.  iL  14.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Hemli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Theodorio,  the  Ostrogoth, 
Hlottad  their  alliance  against  the  Franks,  decluing 
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their  kin^  hit  wm  in  arms.  (Cassiod.  Vxr.  m.  3,  iv. 
2.)  But  about  a.  d.  512  the  Loogobardi,  nnpatient 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Hemli  any  longer,  rose  in 
arms  i^ainst  them,  and  almost  destroyed  ttoa.  Tba 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  fer  some  time,  tonwd 
southward,  where  some  rseeived  settlements  withla 
the  Boman  dominkms;  while  othert,  disdaining,  it  itf 
said,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  Borthwanl,  and  established  themselves  in 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  B,  G.  ii.  14,  15;  Jomand. 
de  Reb,  Get,  12.)  Those  Hemli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Pamnoia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  coosequenoe  of  wfai^ 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperors  Ana- 
staslus  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  tbqr 
adopted  the  Christian  rdigion.  About  the  aanw 
time  they  murdered  their  own  king  Ocbon,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  king,  wfaib 
they  addressed  a  similar  request  to  their  brethrea  in 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a  king  Soartoa, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  recommended  by  tha 
Scandinavian  HemU.  After  the  expulsioo  of  Siiar- 
tua,  the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  Hemli,  led 
on  by  Todasius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  GepidsM; 
but  a  minority  remained  behind  and  &ithful  to  tba 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  He- 
mli were  arrayed  against  HemlL  ^encefQrth  these 
fierce  warriors  distingubhed  themselves  in  the  wan 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Oftrogoihs  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  on 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Aftica.  (Procop.  B.  G,  iL 
11,  13,  22,  iii  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pen.  I  13» 
14,  iL  24,  25,  B.  Vandal  iL  4,  17.)  During  tfaeae 
wan  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habits  and  cnstoms  s^ 
pear  to  have  been  of  a  veiy  barbarous  character,  far 
they  an  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  the 
othen,  and  to  have  required  of  eveiy  widow  to  maka 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

in  regard  to  the  oountry  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Hemli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  SeOj  nothing  satisfoctory  can  be  said.  Jor- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  come,  like 
the  Gotha,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  according  to 
Mamertinus  {Panegyr,  Maxim.  4)  and  Stdooios 
ApolUnaris  (Ep.  viiu  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  VistuhL  TIm^ 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  tm 
have  sought  warlike  oooupatiotts  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found;  hence  they  appear  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire^  from  the  month  of  tha 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Ehine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a  compact  nation  until  th^ 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Tkmm. 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epileg,  to  Toe.  Germ,  pa  xciv. 
fol.)  [L.&] 

HESBON  CS(rc«(^,  LXX.,  Hesych.;  "Eaini^, 
Euseb.  Onom, :  Etk,  ^Eevti^,  'ErircCMrmf,  Jmditk^ 
V.  15;  Xaff<^  Xofx^ ;  1  Mace,  v.  26,  36: 
ffesbdn,  Hiisb6n)y  a  town  in  the  territory  of  tha 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  JerioiMv 
neariy  midway  between  the  riven  Jabbok  and  Anon. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Mnabitea,  but  had  been 
wresteil  from  them  by  their  northern  neighboon  tha 
Amorites  a  short  tune  before  the  arrivia  of  tha  Is- 
raelites from  Ai^gjrpt  (Nimtbertf  xzL  23 — ^26;  conf. 
Ewald,  Getch.  dee  Volkee  Israel,  voL  iL  p.  2U.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Ano- 
ritish  chiefiain  who  "ragiiedinHeshboiL*(Jyrti 
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zxl  2B\DeitLiL  9;  Joikm.  10.)  Itbdon^to 
the  tribe  of  Beaben  (^Number$j  sqixii.  87 ;  Joih,  xiii. 
17);  bnt,  as  it  was  on  the  confines  of  Gaid,  is  some- 
times assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Joih,  xxi.  39 ; 
1  ChrotL  vi.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
off,  Hesbon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations 
against  that  people.  {It.  zv.  4;  Jer.  zlriii.  2, 84, 45.) 
Under  king  Alexander  Jannaens  it  was  again  reck- 
oned as  a  Jewish  city.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  15.  §  4.) 
Ptolemy  (▼.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Esbuta 
(;Eff€o6Ta),  and  the  "  Arabes  Esbonitae**  of  Plinj 
(t.  12)  mnst  be  referred  to  this  place.  Ensebios 
and  Jerome  {Onom.)  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  some 
ooDseqnenoe  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbos 
(*E<r«oi;0.  at  a  distoooe  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  rirer 
Jordan.  There  is  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigmph  HEEBA,  the  type  a  fismale  figure 
with  a  crown  and  palm.  (Mionnet,  SvppUmentf  toL 
TiiL  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Caracalla,  with  the  type  a  temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
**  Deus  Lnnus  "  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  Tol  iii.  p.  508;  Mionnet, 
▼ol.  y.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  thenaroeof  "Eafovf.  (Reland,  HotiL 
Vet  Eeclf,  p.  218),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles,  though  a  ir6\is  *E(r€o^»¥  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chotban  it  became  the  metropolis  of  El-BtUxL 
(Abti-l-fedi,  Tab,  Syr,  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wady  Uesban  was  first  yisited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  (Zach's  McnaiL  Corr, 
xriiL  p.  431),  tlien  by  Burkhardt  (Trav.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (TVov.  p.  471). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  '*  ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant** 
for  the  **  fish -ponds"  fiunons  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
{CanL  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  village  of  HUtban  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Cbesney,  EwpetL 
EuphraL  vol  L  p.  516.) 

(Rehmd,  Paktima^  voL  ii.  p.  720;  Boeenmfiller, 
HaMcOmck  der  BM,  ilft.  toL  ii.  pt  i  p.  266;  Von 
Raumer,  Paiattma,  p.  253;  Winer,  Bibiuche$  Real- 
wdrterbueh,  t.  v.;  Bitter,  Erdkmde^  voL  xv.  pp. 
114, 143,  574,  &c)  [E.B.J.] 

HESPE'RIA.    [iTAUA.] 

HESPFRIDES  or  HE'SPERIS  CE<nrfpf8€f ,  'E<r. 
irepls),  afterwards  BEBENPCE  (Btptvimii  Ben 
GhoMit  Bn.),  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrenaio 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extxBmity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pseudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fuiey  which  found  the  Cabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fsrtile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ;  and  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  ndghbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
mad  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  Uie  wifb  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergeter.  It  had  a  large  population 
'Of  Jews.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  886;  Mela,  L  8;  Plm.  v. 
6;  Solin.  27, 54;  Ammian.  Maro.  xxii.  16;  Steph.  B. 
«.  9.  'E(nr€pls;  Hierocles,  p.  783,  where  the  name  is 
B«por(iny;  Stadiaam.  p.  446,  Btfmudt;  Ttin,  Ant.'p, 
67,  Beronice;  Tab.PeuL,  Bemidde;  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  4, 
viii.  15.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  oommercial  importance  and  those  ravagA 
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of  the  bariMrians  which  were  so  severely  feH  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [CTBKirAiCA],  it  was- 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Prooop.  de  Aedif.  vL  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  fbr  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  a^ective  Berenids.  (Sil.  Ital.  iiL  249;  Lucan, 
ix.  524:  Beechey,  Delia  Cella,  Pacho,  Barth.)  [P-S.] 

H^SPE'RIDUM  HORTI.     rHEBFBRiDKS.] 

HESPEllIDUM  LACUS.    [H]bspkbidx8.J 

HE'SPERIS.     [Hesperidbs.] 

HESPETtlUM  PROMONTORIUM.    [Libya.! 

HESSUS  CH^<rtft:  Etk^HiretosX  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozdae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  Naupactus.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenic remains  9.t  Vithari  or  Pohmdrtu,  (Thco.  iiL 
101 ;  Steph.  B. «.«.;  Leake,  A orMem  O^reece,  voL  iL 
p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.    [Bbuttii.] 

HETRUIUA.    [Etrueia.] 

HEXL     [Saxstasum.] 

HIBE'RNIA.     [Iebnb.] 

HICE'SIA.    [Aeouae  Insulab.] 

HrERA  ('lepd),  the  name  of  sereral  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegatee.     [Aeoates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Lipanean  islands. 
[Aeouae  Insuuie.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Cahuureia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.     [Calaureia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Thera  and  Therasia 
[Thera.] 

H1EBA  SYGAMINUS  0«P^  -Xmcit/apot,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  74;  2vic<^yof,  Phiktstrat  VU,  Apoll  vi. 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  It  AnUm.  pw  162),  the  south- 
ern firontier  town  of  the  Begio  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aethiopia.]  The  island  Tachompeo  had  been 
uie  original  boundary;  but  the  Bomans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philostrat  L  c.)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a  satisfactoiy  equivalent  Hiera 
Sycamines  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Mdharrdhak,  where  the  ruins  c^  a  temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
stades  a  12  schoeni  »  90  miles),  fitvours  this  sup- 
position.   Lat  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIEBA'CON  (/<.  Anton,  p.  167)  or  THEBA- 
CON  (Not  Imp,\  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Boman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mons  Alabastrites  and  the  dtv  of 
Lycopolis,  hit.  27°  15'  N.  Hieracon  (^UpAxmv  Kifi% 
PtoL  vL  7.  §  36)  is  to  be  distinguished  firom  Hiera- 
compolis  {*UpdKmif  ir^Xis,  Strab.  xvii.  a  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  lat.  25°  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithuia.  '  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIEBATOLIS  ('IfpctiroXij:  Eth,  'UpmroXirrif), 
I.  A  considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  situated  upon  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Santis.  It  was  probablj  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
finr  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  sprhigs  formed  stalactites  and 
incrustatious.  (Strab.  ziiL  p.  629j^itmv.  vuu  3.) 
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Tbe  Platoiiiiim  was  %  deep  cave  with  %  htXUm 
opening,  from  which  a  mephitio  vaponr  aroee,  which 
poieoned  any  one  who  mhaled  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  GalHJ  who  are  said  to  hate  reoeiTed  no  iigoij 
from. it;  bat  it  appears  to  ha?e  lost  its  poisoohig  in- 
flaence  in  the  time  of  Ammianns.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin. 
iL  93.  s.  05 ;  IMon  Cass.  UriiL  27 ;  Amm.Marc  zziii. 
6.)  The  waters  of  HierapoUs  were  mnch  osed  for 
djeing.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
shipped ui  Hierapolis  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  is 
especially  named.  (PUn.  iL  93.  s.  95.)  There  was  a 
Christian  chorch  in  this  town  as  early  as  tbe  time 
of  St  PaoL  (Coiots,  iT.  13.)  At  a  later  time  it 
claimed  the  title  of  metropoUs  of  Phrygia.  (Hierocles, 
-  p.  665,  with  WesseUng's  notes.)  It  was  the  birth  • 
place  of  the  philosopher  Epictetns.  The  rains  of 
Hierapolis  are  situated  at  ha  uninhabited  place 
called  Pambuk-kaletiL  They  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  have  been  visited  and  described  by  several 
modem  travellen,  who  have  also  noticed  the  stalactites 
and  incrustations  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Chandler 
ffpeaks  of  a  cliff  as  one  entire  incrustation,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  **  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface 
wavy,  as  of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong 
course  suddenly  petrified."  (See  the  Travels  of  Po- 
oocke,  Chandler,  Arondell,  Leake,  Hamilton,  and 
Fellowes.) 


com   OF  HIKRAPOUS  Df  PBBT6IA. 

2.  A  city  of  CiHda,  known  only  fitxn  coins,  from 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  upon 
the  river  P3rnunas  ('IfporoA/rwr  rmf  vfi6t  r^  IIik 
pdfA^i  see  below).  The  name  of  this  ci^  is  always 
written  Hieropolis,  while  that  of  Phxygia  is  Hiera- 
polis. From  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  this 
Cilician  town  by  the  ancient  writers,  Eckhel  con- 
jectures that  it  is  a  more  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  Megarsus,  since  we  find 
upon  the  coins  of  the  Utter  Mryc^Mrdr  T«r  wp6t 
T^  nupa/i^,    (Eckhel,  voL  iii.  p.  67.) 


oonr  OF  HiBRAPOua  m  chjcia. 

HIEBA'POLIS  (li^  w6?us),  the  "  Sacred  City  " 
ef  Cyrrhestica  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  24  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
iPetU,  Tab.),  2^  days'  journey  from  Beroea,  and  5 
days*  from  Antioch  (Zosim.  iiL  12). 

Hierapolis,  or  Hieropolis  ss  it  is  called  always  on 
coins  and  in  Stephanus  of  fiysantium,  obtained  its 
Helleaio  name  from  Seleucus  Kicator  (Aelian,  H.  A. 
9iL  2),  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Bambtcb 


HIEBAPOLIS. 

(BcMifM)>M  >t  was  csUed  by  tbe  nattvaa,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ^  Syrian  goddess* 
Astarte,  or  personification  of  the  passive  powers  of 
Nature.   (Lwaan^  de  Dea  S^. cl) 

**  Bambycen  quae  alio  nomine  Hierapolis  vocatur; 
Syria  vero  Magog.  Ibi  prodigiosa  Atargatia,  Greeds 
antem  Derceto  dicta,  coUtur,"  Plin.  v.  19.  Sillig  (ad 
loc)  has  in  his  text "  Mabog,"  which  is  the  conect 
reading,  and  appeare  in  the  Oriental  fonns  **  Mim- 
bedj  "  (Janbert,  O^og.  tFEdriii,  voL  iL  pp.  138, 155). 
**  Manbesja,"  *«  Manbequm"  (Schultena,  Vita  Salad.\ 
^'Menba,"  ''Manba'  (Schultens,  Index  Gtogr.\ 
"  Manbegj"  (Abd-I-fedi,  Tab.  ^.  p.  128),  and  the 
modem  name  Kard  Bambmchej  or  Bujfuk  Mmb«^ 
Under  the  Sdencidae,  from  its  central  positian  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Seleaceia  on  the  ddta  of  the 
Tigris,  it  became  a  great  emporiuDL  Strabo  (zvL 
p.  748)  has  given  an  interesting  aocoont  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  Selfucria  and 
Babykm;  the  confusion  of  Edessa  and  Hierapolis  is 
an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber  (oomp.GrQtikani, 
ad  2oe.).  Crassus  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  tbe 
goddess,  who  presided  over  the  elements  of  nstore 
and  the  productive  seeds  of  things,  and  seized  upon 
the  treasures,  which  it  took  several  days  to  w«igh 
and  examine.  And  it  was  here  thai  an  ill  omeo 
befel  him.    (Pint.  Crosi.  17.) 

Under  Constantins,  Hierapolis  became  the  capital 
of  the  new  province  Euphratensis.  (MalaL  Cftroa.  xiiL 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  his  Persian  campaign,  appointed 
HierapoUs  as  the  rendezvoos  tat  the  Roman  troops 
before  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  has  given 
an  account  of  his  march  to  it,  which  took  up  fiva 
days,  in  a  letter  to  Libanius  (fy,  xxvii.),  aad  r»> 
mamBd  there  three  days,  at  tbe  boose  of  Sopatar,  s 
distinguished  pupil  of  lamblichus.  At  Hierspoiii 
one  of  those  unlucky  signs  which  Ammianus  (xziiL 
2.  §  6)  has  so  carefolly  reoocded,  took  place  at  his 
entrance  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon, c.  xziv.;  Ls 
Beau,  Bat  Empurt^  voL  iii.  p.  58.) 

With  the  estabUshment  of  Christiamiy,  Hlerspofii 
recovered  its  andmt  indigenous  Syrian  name,  bat 
lost  its  splendour  and  magnificence  by  the  down&Q 
of  the  old  worship  (a.i>.  540).  Boxes,  who  com- 
manded daring  the  absence  of  Behsaiios  in  the  East, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Hierapolia,  hot  it  only 
escaped  being  piUaged  by  Chosroes  by  the  paymeot 
of  tribute.  (Procop.^.P.  iL6;  Gibboii,o.x]iL;  Le 
Beau,  voL  iz.  p.  12.) 

A.  D.  1068  it  was  captored  by  the  emperor  Bo- 
manus  Di<^genes,  in  his  valiant  efforts  to  resist  tbe 
progress  of  the  Turks.  (Zonar.  toL  iL  p.  279;  Ls 
Beau,  VQLxiT.p.472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  artids 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bambyoe  » "*  Bom- 
bydna  uibs,*  **  Bombydis  oopiis  gaodena,"  and  ths 
introduction  of  the  silk-worn  from  the  East;  modi 
curious  mfbrmation  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
Bitter  (Erdkmdt,  voL  z.  ppw  1056^1062). 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  discovered  sad 
described  by  Manndrell  (Jommal,  pw  204)  and  by 
Pooooke  (rro9.  voL  iL  pt  L  p.  166).  Bat  it  was 
not  till  the  period  of  Cokoel  Chesney's  Expedition 
that  the  podtion  was  aooorately  fixed. 

At  a  distance  of  16  ndles  W.  by  &  of  the  passsge 
of  KaV-at-m-^wi,  at  about  600  feet  aboFve  the  Ea- 
phratas,  the  ruins  of  Hierapolis  occupy  the  centre  of 
a  rocky  plain,  where,  by  ita  isolated  podtion,  ths  citf 
must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  running  watBC^ 
but  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  fikaly  te 
Create  and  presene  a  place  oC^importanMi 
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Somenuned  rnoBquM  and  square  Sftrneenic  towcw, 
with  the  renuuDS  of  its  soRonnding  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  dtj,  within  which 
are  foor  large  cisterns,  a  fine  saroophafus,  and, 
among  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  nuns  of 
an  acropdis  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  indosnre  and  portions  of 
seren  colwnns  remain ;  hat  it  seems  to  possess  little 
interest  compared  with  the  hurger,  which  may  have 
been  that  of  the  Syrian  "Qaeen  of  Heaven."  Among 
the  remains  of  tiie  latter  are  some  fragments  of 
massive  architecture,  not  nnlike  the  Aegypdan,  and 
1 1  arches  form  one  side  of  a  square  paved  court, 
over  which  are  scattered  the  shafts  of  oolunms  and 
capitals  dispUying  the  lotus. 

A  little  way  to  the  W.  of  the  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contains  many  Turkish, 
with  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriao  tombs  ;  the 
last  having  some  ahnost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Chesney,  Esq)€d.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  516.)  Hierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  province  Euphratensis.  (Neale, 
ffisL  of  East  Church,  vol.  L  p.  134.) 

Eckhel  (voL  iii  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fiust, 
that  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
of  Andoch  :  they  are  Seleudd,  autonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ranging  from  Trajan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip,  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  (;Upihnnva,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475;  Plin.  iv.  20;  *Uph  n^ryo,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  §  4,  where  some  MSS.  have  *Uph  n^po; 
Steph.  B.;  Inscrip.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  595;  •lfpd»w«wi, 
DionCas8.xxxvi.  8 ;  HierocL  *Upd  n^ra,  StadiMtn. ; 
Hiera,  FeuL  Tab.)^  a  town  of  Crete,  of  which  Strabo 
(I  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
ishuid,  oppofiite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coast-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  Biennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472 ;  Staph.  B.  *.  v.)  From  an  inscription  pre- 
served among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansus.  (BSckh,  Corp.  In- 
scrip, Graec.  n.  2556;  Hock,  JSTreto,  vol  iU.  ?. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  dty  have  been  found  at  the 
KattiU  of  Eierdpetra.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p. 
271.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbd  on  the 
former  is  generaUy  a  pahn  tree.  (Eckhel,  vol  iL  p. 
813.)  [E.B.J.J 
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OOIN  OF  HlKRAFTnTA. 

HIEBASUS  FL.  (^UpuroSf  PtoL  iii.  8.  §  4),  a 
river  of  Dada,  which  has  been  identified  with  tiie 
TiARAMTUS  (Ttaparrhf  Herod,  iv.  48 ;  Schafarik, 
Slav,  AU.Toi.l'p.  506).  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 
Seret  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIERA'TIS  (*l^ari9,  Airian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a  town 


belonging  to  the  pcovinoe  of  Penis,  oo  an  iahmd 
formed  hj  a  channd  from  a  river  in  the  ndghbonr- 
hood.  The  whole  country  in  its  inmiediate  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  a  peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  andeut  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  podtion;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  £ur  from  the  modem  Abutkir.  (Vin- 
cent, Foy.  o/Nearckus,  vol.  i.  p.  390.)  [V.] 
HIERIGUS.    [Jbricho.] 

HIEROMIAX.     [JOBDAKB8.] 

HIEBON  ACRON  ('I«p^r  &«^r;  Sacrum  Pro- 
montorium),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
2.  §  6)  as  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  isUmda 
Camtore  Point  [R  G.  L.J 

HIERO'POLIS.    [HiiRAPOLia.] 

HlEROSaLYMA.    [Jerusalem.] 

HILLEVIO'KES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tadtus,  who  (Gtrm, 
44,  45)  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  groups,  called  Suiones  and  SUones.  The 
Hilleviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Geb- 
MASIA.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMELLA,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Vixgil  in  the  same  line  with  Casperia 
and  Foruli.  {Aen,  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibius 
Sequester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a  small  stream  called 
Aia  or  VAiOf  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
K.  oiAspra,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  autliorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  ImeUe,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topogra- 
phers, and  is  perhaps  merdy  a  piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  675;  BuuHen,  in  the 
Ann.  d.  JntL  vd.  vi.  p.  1 10.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

HI'MERA  (' W/M :  Eth.  *lfi*pauos,  Hiinerends, 
but  the  adj.  Himeraeus :  near  TVrmMt),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  dty  of  Sidly,  dtuated  oo  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormus  and  Cephaloedium.  Thu- 
cydides  says  it  was  the  only  Greek  dty  on  this  coast 
of  Sidly  (vi.  62,  viL  58),  which  most  however  be 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  dties; 
Myke,  which  was  also  on  the  N.  coast,  and  cerUinly 
of  Greek  origin,  being  a  dependency  of  Zancle  or 
Messana.  All  authorities  agree  that  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zande,  but  Thucydides  teOs  us  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zande,  who  were  of  Chalddio 
origin,  were  mingled  a  number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions (ySfUfM)  of  the  new  dty  were  Chalddic,  its 
dialect  had  a  mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himera  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  MyUe  (as, 
from  thdr  relative  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chius : 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  Dio- 
dorus  tdls  us  that  it  had  existed  240  years  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settiement  in  B.a  648.  (Thuc.  vi. 
5  ;  Stnb.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  289 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
62 ;  Hecat.  fr.  49 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.)  We  have  very 
litUe  information  as  to  its  early  history:  an  ob< 
scure  notice  in  Aristotle  {Rhei.  iL  20),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  at  one  time  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  tiie  tyrant  Phalaris,  bdng  the  only  mention 
we  find  of  it,  until  about  b.  c.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
tempoimry  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  after 
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Ids  expokkm  from  the  latter  f&f  (Herod.  tI.  S4). 
Not  long  after  this  event,  Himera  Ml  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  a  despot  named  TeriUos,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  by  contracting  a  dose  alUsnce  with 
Anaiiks,  at  that  time  niler  both  of  Bhegiom  and 
Zande.  Bat  TeriUos  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentom,  and,  being  expelled 
hj  him  from  Himera,  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a  drcomstanoe  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  thai  people  to  Sidlj,  b.c  480.  (Id.  Til.  165.) 
The  magnitvde  of  the  armament  sent  onder  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  hsTO  landed  in  Sidly  with  an  armj  of 
800,000  men,  in  itself  snfiScientlj  prores  that  the 
oonqnest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war :  bat  it  is  likelj  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  d^,  in  the  immediate  neighlMarhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormos  and 
Solos,  had  alreadj  given  umbrage  to  the  hitter  petqile. 
Henoe  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  first  eflforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed :  bat  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  dty  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand,  was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arriTal 
of  Ovlon  of  Sjracose,  who,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
merical  inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  snch  shtogfater  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sidly  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  oontemporaiy 
▼ictory  of  Salamis.  (Herod  riL  166, 167  ;  Diod.  xi. 
to— S3;  Find.  Pyth,  I  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  beHef,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He> 
rod.  L  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undieputed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  ffimera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigen^um ;  but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
■towed  his  prindpal  attention  upon  the  latter  dty, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeos.  But  the  yoang  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
dtisens,  who  in  ooosequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syraousan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistanoe  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betnyed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  oo  the  unfixtunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  death  a  large  number  of  the  disaf- 
fi»cted  dtiaens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
zi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  dty  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
puktion  was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
dtixens,  whom  he  odlected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  dtiiens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a  Doric  dty,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  fblkywed  the  p<^cy,  of  the  other  Dork 
aUtes  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xl  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  B.a  476*,  and  Himera  con- 


*  There  is  a  confusion  about  this  date;  for,  though 
Diodoros  relates  the  drcumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  OL  LXXVX  1,  which  would  pUoe  it  in 
B.O.  476,  he  adds  that  the  new  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  b.  a  This  kst  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  H,  vol  i.  p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fiiet  that  Tbenm  died  in  b.c.  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Theron  tin  his  death,  fai  479 :  but 
Thrasydaens  retained  possession  of  tlie  sovereignty 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  fiiUier, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hienxi  of  Syrscuse  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  expulsion  both  firom  Agrigentum  end 
Himera.  (Id.  xL  53.)  In  B.C.  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  torn,  sending  a  force  to  assist  the 
Syracossns  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thrssybolus; 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  affiurs  which  fi>I^ 
lowed  soon  after,  the  exiles  were  aDowed  to  return  to 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
together  with  the  new  dtixens.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  tells  us  that 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  dvil 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  government  must 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity 
whidi  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  dties  iu  general 
during  the  succeeding  half-centuiy. 

But  though  we  are  tdd  in  genend  terms  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  this  re-settlemeat  of 
Himera  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians 
(b.  c.  461 — 408),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  dty  during  this  in- 
terval refier  to  the  part  it  to(^  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Himeraeans  were  among  the  first  to 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse:  hence,  when 
Nicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  th^  altogether  refused  to  receive 
him ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippus  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  across 
the  island  to  Syracose,  at  the  head  of  a  force  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Himersean  dtixens.  (Thoe. 
vL  62,  vii.  1,  58 ;  Diod.  xiii  4,  12.)  A  fiew  years 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  o.  408.  Though 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  lad 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  Seges- 
tans  against  their  ndghbonxs,  the  Selianntines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaeimans,  from 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs ;  and, 
inmiediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinns,  Han- 
nibal, who  commanded  the  expedition,  hast^ied  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Himera.  That  city  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ;  its  fortifications  were  of  little 
strength,  but  the  dtixens  made  a  desperate  resis- 
tance, and  by  a  vigorous  sally  inflieted  severe  loss 
on  the  Carthaghnans.  They  were  at  first  supported 
by  a  force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracuse, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes;  but  that  general  be* 
came  sdsed  with  a  panio  fear  for  the  safrty  of 
Syracuse  itself^  and  predpitatdy  abandoned  Hiniera, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  dtizois  to  contend  nngle- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  result 
could  not  be  doabtfol,  and  the  dty  waa  soon  taken 
by  storm  :  a  large  part  of  the  dtixens  were  pat  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  odd  blood 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  (Diod.  xiii  59 — 62  ;  Xen. 
HelL  L  1.  §  37.)  The  city  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, its  boildings  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themsdves  were  Dot  spared ;  the  Car- 
thaginian general  bdng  evidently  deeiroos  to  oblite- 
rate an  trace  of  a  dty  whose  name  waa  assnriatrd 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  rehites  the  totel  destmctisn  ef 

ffimera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  lebuiH, 

and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  his 

own  times  (xL  49).    it  sem  at  fiiit  m  < 
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tkm  with  this  statemeDt,  that  he  ebewhere  iddndeB 
the  ffimeneans,  as  well  as  the  Seliniintines  and 
AgrigentiiMS,  among  the  exiled  dttzens  that  were 
allo^  by  the  treatj  ooodnded  with  Carthage,  in 
B.C.  405,  to  return  to  thdr  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  ziii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  dear  that  manj  of  them  at  least 
availed  themsehes  of  this  permissioD,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  sobmqnently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  dedared  in  hrowt  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  in  b.  o. 
397  ;  thoagh  thtsy  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xir.  47, 
56.)  The  expkaation  of  this  difficulty  is  fiinushed 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that,  **  after  the  destruction 
of  Htmera,  those  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  eetablisbed  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territoiy,  and  not 
far  from  their  dd  town."  (Cic.  Ferr,  ii.  35.) 
Diodorua  indeed  gives  us  a  somewhat  difierent  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves before  the  close  of  the  war,  inB.  a  407. 
(Diod.  xiiL  79).  But  it  is  proliable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car^ 
thaginians  founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Ulmera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied ;  while  the  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  HimerMans.  How  completdy, 
even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  one  dty  was  re- 
garded Jis  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
iiVMn  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  after  the  capture  of  Carthsge,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  their  respective  dties,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  dtizens  q/*  Therma 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera,  (Cic. 
Verr.  il  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existing  jM(>p/s,  but  even  that  the  name 
•f  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  b.  a  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agalhodes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipukted  that  Heradeia, 
Selinns,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  bad  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  moiestrange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappear  both  in  MeU  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  from  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Stmbo,  as  well  as  Dkidorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vL  p.  272 ;  MeL  il  7. 
§  16  ;  PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thbrmax  or  Therma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  dbtinction  Thermae  Himerensks 
(6«p/Eia2  td  'IfMpaTa^,  Pol. ;  Ocp/iol  'I/x^poi,  *PtoL ; 
e«pfi&,  ^^pfM.  'Iju^Muo,  Diod.:  Eih.  ecp/ilri}s,  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thus  took  the  place  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  cdebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  eonnected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
cf  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  v.  3 ;  Pind.  01  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  considerable  town, 
though  it  oontimned,  vrith  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  b.  c  260,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  HamOcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pd.  L  24  ;  Diod,  xxiii.  9.  Exo.  H.  p.  503.)  Be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  war,  Thermae  itsdf  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (PoL  L  39 ;  Diod.xxiii. 
20.  £xc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  due 
to  the  dreumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vomr  which  this  dty  seems  to  have  recdved  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  tQ  the  Ther- 
mitani  their  dty  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
thefar  own  laws,  as  a  reward  for  their  steady  fiddity 
(«  quod  semper  in  amidtia  fideque  mansissent,**  Cic. 
Vierr.  iL  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
presdons  apply ;  but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a  con- 
dderable  amount  of  trade,  Uiongh  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  %B  "oppidum  non  maximum."  (Id.  ii.  46,  75, 
iiL  42.)  It  seems  to  have  recdved  a  colony  in  the 
time  d  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  "  Ordo  et  Popnlus  splendidissimoe 
Cdoniae  Augustae  Himeraeorum  Tbermitanurum  ** 
(Castell.  Truer.  SicU.  p.  47  ;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  433j 
no.  6.)  :  and  thero  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
^'  Thermae  colonia"  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Sdinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentnm  and  Selinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  We 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ;  but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modem  town  of  Ter- 
mmt  retains  the  andent  site  as  wdl  as  name.  (PtoL 
iii.  4.  §  4  ;  Itm.  AnL  p.  92  ;  Tab.  PeuL)  Con- 
uderabJe  remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period ;  among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  £a^  di  S.  Calogero:  their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  dreumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Beddes  these,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  dnce  destroyed ;  some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination : 
nimierous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  andent 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modem  dty, 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  5^.  ix.  1 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  «s 
Skilia,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ;  but  the 
exact  podtion  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  ia 
still  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Clu« 
verins,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  fiows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Termini^ 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coiu^  Fiume 
S.  Lionardo.  On  this  suppodtion  the  inhafc^ants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  232 ;  Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14^  Vib.  Secue:<U 
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pill.)  On  the  other  hud,  then  is  grest  diflfeohj 
in  nippoting  thiU  the  Fimme  8,  LUmardo  etn  be  the 
river  Himera  (see  the  following  article);  and  all  oar 
data  with  regard  to  th«  kttar  would  leem  to  rapport 
the  Tiew  of  Fazello,  who  ideatifiee  it  with  the  Fmme 
QrandBf  the  month  of  which  ie  distant  just  8  miles 
firom  Termini.  This  distance  can  hardlj  be  said  to 
be  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero's  espressian, 
that  the  new  settlement  was  established  **  non  longe 
ab  oppido  antiqno"  (Cic.  Verr,  iL  35);  while  the 
addition  that  it  was  in  the  same  territorj  (**in  gns- 
dem  agri  finibas,**  I.  c)  wonld  rather  seem  to  implj 
that  it  was  not  very  meat  the  old  site.  It  maj  be 
added,  that,  in  this  case,  the  new  site  wonld  have  had 
the  recommendation  in  the  ejes  of  the  Carthaginians 
of  being  nearer  to  their  own  settlements  of  Solos  and 
Panormus,  and,  conseqnentlj,  more  within  their  com- 
mand. Bat  Fazello's  view  deriyes  a  strong  confir- 
mation from  the  circamstance,  stated  bj  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicates,  marked  bj  the  Torre  dt 
Bmfametto  on  the  sea-coast  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Orande^  close  to  its  month),  though  presenting 
no  rains,  aboanded  in  ancient  relics,  such  as  rases, 
bronzes,  &c;  and  nnmerous  sepulchres  had  also  been 
brooght  to  light.  (Fazell  ix.  2.)  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  CluTerins  nor  anj  other  writer  has  noticed  the 
existence  of  an  j  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Uimera;  nor  does  itappear  that  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a  city  of  importance.  The  localities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefullj  investigated  bj 
anj  recent  traveller,  though  rach  an  examination 
would  probabl/  set  the  whole  question  at  rest  In 
the  mean  time  the  probabilities  seem  stronglj  in 
frvour  of  the  views  of  Fazello. 

Himera  was  celebrated  in  antiquitj  as  the  birth- 
phtce  of  the  poet  Stesichorus,  who  appears,  firom  an 
anecdote  preserved  hj  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
tiderable  part  in  the  political  affiurs  of  hb  native  dt/. 
His  statue  was  still  preserved  at  Thermae  m  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
(Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20 ;  Cic.  Verr,  iL  35  ;  Sil.  ItaL  xiv. 
232 ;  Pans,  iiu  19.  §  13.;  Suid.  «.  v.  Jrjietxopos.) 
firgoteles,  whose  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a  citizen,  but  not  a  native, 
of  Himera.  (Find.  01  xii.;  Pans.  vL  4.  §  11.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Thermae  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  birthpUce  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xix.  2.)  The  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  are  attested  by  Cicero^  who  calls  it  *'  in  primis 
Siciliae  clarum  et  omatura;"  and  some  evidence  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  orator,  in  Uie 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thermitani,  to  whom  Uiey 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Carthage:  and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  works 
of  art     (Cic  Verr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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HI'MERA  Cl/i^pcu),  the  name  of  two  riven  in 
Sicily,  the  one  flowing  to  the  M.  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
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Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  cant  cf  the  island,  bat 
which,  by  a  strange  confnsion,  were  ngarded  bj 
many  ancient  writers  as  one  and  the  same  liwr, 
whidi  is  in  oooseqoeDoe  described  as  rising  m  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing  in  two  diflctcafc 
directions,  so  as  oompletdy  to  divide  Skaly  into  two 
parts.  It  is  singnhu-  that,  if  we  may  believe  Yibioa 
Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Stesichcms,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  HimenL 
Mela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  pea- 
grapkere  who  adopts  it  (Md.  ii.  7.  §  17;  Sofin.T. 
§  17;  Vib.  Seqnest  p.  12  ;  SiL  ItaL  xir.  233; 
Antig.  Caryst  133;  Vitmv.  viiL  3.  §  7.) 

1.  The  southern  and  most  important  river  of  the 
name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  Fhmme 
8ai$o,  one  of  the  most  considersble  streams  in  Sidlj, 
which  rises  in  the  MomU  di  Madtmia,  the  Ncbrodes 
Moos  of  the  andents,  and  flowing  nearly  doe  & 
enters  the  sea  at  AUoata  (Phintias).  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  coorse  it  is  composed  of  two  brandies, 
running  neariy  paraDd  with  one  another;  the  one 
now  called  the  Fimme  Grande  rising  near  Gangi, 
the  other,  called  the  Fntme  di  PeinUia,  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name :  it  is  only  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  that  it  obtams  the  name  of  Fimme  Saleo. 
It  is  imposdble  to  say  which  of  the  two  branches 
was  regarded  by  the  andents  as  the  true  Himera ; 
but  in  dther  case  that  river  has  a  coarse  of  above 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  sources  are  nni 
above  15  miles  firom  the  N.  coast  of  the  iskod. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Pdybins  and  Livy,  that 
the  Himera  nesriy  divides  the  whole  of  Sidly  into 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccnrate.  (PoL  vii.  4 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  6.)  But  it  is  evidently  this  drcnmstanee^ 
coupled  with  the  fiKt  that  there  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenien  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed.  Strabo, 
who  does  not  notice  the  southern  Himera,  applies 
(evidenUy  by  mistake)  very  neariy  the  same  words 
as  Polybius  to  the  northern  river  of  the  nameL 
(Stiab.  vL  p.  266.)  Diodoms  notices  the  bnMskish 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  wluch  gives 
rise  to  its  modern  name  of  Fimme  SaUo:  tidfs  is 
caused  by  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  near  Col- 
tatnseUOf  that  flows  from  tiie  salt  mines  in  that 
vidnity.  (Diod.  xix.  109  ;  Smyth's  Sid^,  p.  198.) 
Solinns  erroneously  ascribes  this  quality  to  ths 
northern  Himera  (Solin.  v.  §  17) ;  while  Yitmvhis 
rightly  attributes  it  to  the  southern  river  only 
(viii.  3.  §  7). 

Historically,  the  southern  Himera  is  remarkaUe 
fir  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
Agathodes  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the 
laUer  obtained  a  complete  victory,  B.a  31 1.  (Died, 
xix.  107 — 110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hill  of  Ecnomns,  while 
Agathodes  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Eo 
iroMUS.]  At  a  much  earlier  period,  b.  a  446,  it 
witnessed  a  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  (Diod.  xii.  8) ;  and,  again,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  B.a  212,  became  the  scene  of  aa 
action  between  Marcdlus  and  the  Carthaginiaa 
forces  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  the  Utter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentom.  (lAr.  xxv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  conduded  with  Carthage 
by  Hienmymus  of  Syrscuse,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sidly  between  the  two  powen,  so  thet 
the  river  Himera  should  be  the  bonndary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  (Pdyb.  viL  4 ;  Uv.  zxiv.  6.) 
lOOgTe 
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Bat  ibis  arnmganent  was  nerer  actuallj  ctrried 
into  e0ect  Ptolemj  eorreotiy  plam  the  mouth  of 
the  eoQthem  Himerm  to  the  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Agrigentmn  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7):  he  k  the  oolj  one 
of  the  geogmpben  who  mentions  both  men  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  bj  Torremnxza, 
conUuning  a  dedication  ASKAHniO  KAI  IMEPA 
nOTAMfi^most,  from  its  being  foond  at  CaftoMietta, 
refer  to  the  sonthem  Himera.  (CastelL  Inter,  8ie%L 
p.  4 ;  Boeckh.  C,  L  no.  5747.) 

S.  The  northern  Himera,  a  mnch  less  ooosideraUe 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  nniforml/  described 
as  flowing  bj  the  dtj  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
CPlin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.-'Axp^yas ;  Vib. 
Seqnest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Geloo  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
foaght  in  the  immediate  vidnitf  of  the  dtj)  fs 
gained  **  npoo  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera"  (Fifth,  I  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarilj  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  tliat  citj,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Cluverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  bun  in 
placing  Himera  itself  m  the  immediate  neighboui^ 
hood  of  Terndni,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ri?er 
which  flows  bj  that  town,  haire,  in  ooneeqneooe,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  caDed  the 
Fiume  di  Termmi,  or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse, 
the  Fiwn4  8.  Lianardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Fazello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fwme  Grande,  which  rises 
in  the  Madoma  mountains  near  PoUiaBd,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  £.  of  Ttirmmi,  The 
arguments  in  faTOur  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
Tery  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  (Ce/oj^)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panormus.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  troe  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F,  Grande  being  only  15  miles ;  the  latter 
nist  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast!  whereas,  if  we  |dace  the  Himera  beyond 
TermM,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  pbces  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  ( Termmi)  and  Cepha- 
loedium, and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  ftrmer 
city.  (Ptol  iii.  4.  §  3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verius  to  be  a  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author^s  description  of  Sicily ;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  wmeceatariiy.  Lastly, 
if  the  narthum  Himera  be  recognised  m  the  Fiume 
Grande^ — the  sources  of  which  near  Poltcst  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a  very 
short  distance  finom,  those  of  the  Fimte  di  PeiraHOf 
one  branch  of  the  totOhem  Himera, —  the  notion  of* 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a  notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
fhe  site  of  the  e»<y,  axe  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a  celebrated  Sicilian  stream ;  but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  aflbrd  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  he  means:  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
T.  124,  viL  75 ;  Schol.  ad,  toe.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HINKOM.      [jEBUaALEM.] 

HI'PPANA  ('IwiraKa,  PoC),  a  town  of  SicUy, 
mentioned  by  PdyUus  as  being  taken  by  assault 
bj  the  Bomans  in  the  First  Panic  War,  b.  a  260. 
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(PoL  L  24.)  Diodorus,  in  relating  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  probe- 
biHty  read  Hippana.  (Died.  xxHL  9.  Exe.  Hoesch. 
p.  508  ;  Wesseling,  ad  loe,;  Cluver.  Sieil  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanus  of  Bytantium  («.  v.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  *'Ivaya,  but  dtes  Polybius  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  dtuated  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Panormus,  bat  of  which  nothing  farther 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig*s  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  **  Ipanenses"  in  that  author's  li^  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii  8.  s.  14.  §  91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  **  Ichanenees."  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  same 
pkoe  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius :  but  as  the  read- 
ing Icbanenses  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  I<mana  as  a  town  of  Sidly), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.     [E.  H.  B.] 

HrPPARIS  Clmropis),  a  small  river  of  SicOy, 
flowing  by  the  dty  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana,  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  dty  (Pind.  OL 
V.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  it* 
cdebrity.  [Camabqia.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a  copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  drcumstanoe  in  Sidly:  hence  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicue,  "  pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,*  is  sm- 
guUrly  inapplicable.  (Sil  ItaL  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Seqaest  p.  12;  SchoL  ad  Find,  I  e.;  Nonnus. 
Dionye.  xiiL  317.)  It  is  eridently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipp5rus.  (*Iwir«pos,  Ptd.  iii  4.  $  7.)  The  tntekr^ 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  IIIIIA- 
PIX    (Edchd,  vd.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

HIPPA'SII  ('l«m((ru>i,  Strab  zv.  o.  698),' an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Panmamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sop- 
posing  tnat  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Aspasii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  (Anab.  ir.  28 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  **a  bone,**  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a  Greek  translation  of  it  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilas  of  andent 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
i^om  and  i7ypam.  (Wilson,  >4ri(nia,  p.  187:  Gros- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vd.  iii.  p.  1 19.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  Clw»u^X7oO,"mate.milkers," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  tbdr  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Tbradans  and  Myidans,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristie 
attribntee  appear  in  Hedod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  Marict- 
schefiel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300 — 302;  Niehnhr,  KJeine-Sehri/L 
vol.  i.  p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  roL  L  p.  272.) 
The  mares'  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol  L  p.  556,  ed.  Kiihn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  q/ 
(Trsece,  voL  iii.  p.  323)  rsmarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  kmmitSj  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kalmucks.  r~^  ^-  *^iL 
)igitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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HIPPI  PBOM.    [Hippo  Rioiu*.] 

HIPPICI  MONIES  (t«  'ImrucA  ifm,  PtoL  ▼. 
9),  the  N.  ooDtinoAtioD  of  the  Cenianii  M.,  a  chain 
of  moantaiiM  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bha.  [£.  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [Gabpbtami.]  2.  H. 
KoYA.  A  town  belonging  to  the  prorinoe  of  Baetica 
and  the  conventos  S[  Gofdnba,  near  Gisimbrem. 
(PUn.  iil  1.  8.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOCOBOinUM  ClOTWcop^ier),  a  city  in 
Crete  mentiooed  bj  Strabo  (x.  p.  472),  whioh  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapytna.  Mr.  Pashlej  (TVonr. 
▼qL  i.  p.  62)  ooosiderH  that  the  modem  Apok&rtma 
18  a  oorraption  of  the  ancient  name.      [E.B.J.3 

HIPPOGBE'NE  PONS.    [Hsuooir.l 

HIPPOGU'BA  Clvw^mwpom,  PtoL  m  1.  §  6, 
viii.  26.  §  15),  a  town  of  eome  in^ertance  in  India 
iaira  Qangem,  in  the  dirtrict  oaUed  AriaoL  It  wae 
■itnated  on  or  near  the  Nanagnna,  and  appean  fixun 
another  paaeage  of  Ptolem j  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palaoe  of  a  king,  who^  he  calls  Baleooaras  (viL 
I.  §  83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  ffgdrabatLvid,  with 
lees  probability  by  Bitter,  that  it  is  reprteented  by 
Bm^alore  (▼.  p.  487).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZABITUS  Clwwinf 
Aio^ores,  Ptol.  it.  3.  §  6;  H.  Zaritos,  /(m.  Ant» 
p.  21,  V.R.  n,  Zarrhytos;  Ippons  Diaritos,  Tab, 
i^ti<. ;  and  simply  *'Iinr« V  w^Xtf ,  Sqyl  p.  30 :  ^mtssH 
or  Biterta)^  a  Tyrian  colony  in  Zeogitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Gandidum 
Pr.],  36  M.P.  W.  of  Utioa,  and  126  M. P.  £.  of 
Hippo  Begius.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entnmoe 
of  a  large  hJce  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  rsoeiTed  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  HippomTm  Palus  ('Iiwoi^rris 
AOiKif),  and  the  latter  SiSAmA(2t<ra^).  Its  sitnatioo 
ezpoMd  it  to  freqaent  inondatioas,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  eaid,  the  epithet  Zii^vrot,  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  trae  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  nncertainty  we  have  a  farther 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology :  **  oppidnm  qood  Hipponem 
^ruium  vocant,  Ditfrhytom  a  Gtaecis  dictom." 
(Plin.  T.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybina  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'ImroK^rStp  wAKit  (Polyb.  L  82),  and  Irri- 
yprra  (Appian,  viil  110). 

The  dty  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a  new 
harboor  by  A^^odes  (Appian,  Ic):  under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponensis  colonia.  {EpitL 
ix.  33;  oorop.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2; 
Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  WoHdm^ungm^  ^  pp.  202, 
211).  [P.S.] 

HIPPO  BEGIUS  ('Ivwc^  BauriXuc^s:  Bo.  &  of 
S<mak\  a  maritime  city  of  Nomidia,  which  received 
its  sumsme  from  its  being  a  residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  i»  of  higher  £une  as  the  see  of  St 
Augustine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5  M.  P.  N  W.  of  the  river  Unua,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Hippon Bsais 
SiNOSt  GiiffqfB(mah%  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  nxming  the  W.  headhmd  of  the  bay 
(HiPPi  Pbox.,  "hntov  tucpa :  Bas  el  Hamrahy  It 
grew  into  gmter  importaDce  under  the  Bomans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a  colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fiourishmg  cities  of  N.  Africa,  tiU 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  n.  a  430.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Augustine  died.  (SsH.^^.  19;  Hiit  J3ea4/K9«r 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mek,  i7;  Plin.  v.  3.  a.  2;  Itm, 
AnL  p.  20;  Tab,  Pmd.;  Diod.  xx.  57;  6iL  ItaL  L  3 
iti.  259;  Shaw,  TraoA  tn  Barbarp,  p.  44;  Berth, 
Wand^rmg$n,  ^  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

HI'PPOtA  Clvw^Xa:  Eik  'hmXtOrns,  fem. 
'ImreAoms),  a  town  of  Tiawmia,  a  little  north- vest 
of  the  pramootoiy  of  Taenamm,  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Athena 
HippoUitis.  It  stood  either  at  Ky;fUa,  whidi  is 
apparently  a  canuption  of  the  ancient  nanw,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  Korrpw  riir  &paias  on  the  higbest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  KaioQ  Grotm,  (Leske, 
Jlforeo,  vol  u  p.  287,  Pelopotmenaca,  p.  175; 
Boblaye,  Beeherehm,  ic  p.  91;  Gurtius,  Pdopom- 
nasof,  voL  iL  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SmUS.    [Hippo  BboidbJ. 

UIPPONIATES  SINUS  CbrmMEms  c^Xnt. 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261;  Ptol  iil  1.  §  9),  a  gulf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  nde  of  the  Brottian  pfninsula,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium,  near  its  southem 
extremity.  It  was  however  kiuywn  also  by  variousotber 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaean  Golf 
(T§ptytuos  K6KroSf  Thuc  vL  104),  and  Pliny  also 
names  it  the  Sinus  Tsbisakus,  though  he  men- 
tioos  also^  as  if  it  were  a  different  bay  (which  is 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Suius  Wiaaanasa  (Ptin. 
iil  5.  s.  10).  The  ktter  name  is  used  also  by 
Gicero  (ed  AiL  xvl  6>  But  besides  these,  we  find 
that  it  was  called  the  SiviTS  Napstikus  or  Napi* 
TUius  by  Antioohus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vl 
pw  255;  Dionys.  I  35),  and  Laxbtinus  by  Ari- 
stotle (M,  vil  10).  The  hut  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lametinm  or  Tamrtani, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametns  {La- 
moto),  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [La- 
mxtub]  :  and  the  name  of  Napetinus  would  seem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a  town 
called  Napetium,  though  we  have  no  other  authority 
for  this  friot  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  GolfQ  di  Sta.  Kufmia,  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bmttinm  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Goffo  di  SqmUace,  or  Scylleticus  Sinus, 
does  on  the  S. :  the  neck  of  Und  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  present- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  abraptly  on  the  K.  and  S.  of 
this  isthmus.  [BRurrn.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sta,  E^femia  is  formed  by  the  point 
called  C€q)o  SuverOf  probably  the  promontoiy  called 
by  Lycophron  Lsropetes  [Glampetia]  :  and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  prejeoting  headland  now  called 
Capo  Vaticafw;  but  there  is  no  authori^  for  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  ancient  [£.  H.  B.1 

HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  Diarrhttos.] 

HIPPONIUM  Clxwti^twi  Etk,  'Inwutnts, 
Steph.  B. :  but  on  coins,  'IavMn«^,  Hii^KKuates),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel,  Plin.),  caUed  by  the  Bomsns  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VALENTIA  (0&t«Sr  0&iXcrr(a,  Ptol: 
Etk  Vibonensis:  Bivomi),  an  important  Gndc  ci^ 
on  the  west  cosst  of  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Hipponiates, 
now  the  Gulf  of  SU  Euaoemia,  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a  colony  firom  the  Italian  Locri,  oo  the  oppodts 
side  of  the  Bruttiaa  peninsula.  (Strab.  tl  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.Gh.308;Scylp.4.§12.)  No  mentian  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  th^h  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  b.  a  389,  whea  it  was  taken 


by  Dionysius  of  Syrsqise,  who  destroyed  the  ci^, 
removed  the  inhabitants  to^tpac^ae, j 
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it!  tonjtovy  to  the  Locrians.  (Diod.  xir.  107; 
pwaji.  adx.  Fr.  p.  2359,  Bdske.)  Bat  10  years 
afterwanls  (b.  c.  379)  the  dtj  wis  rettored  by  the 
Cjurthaginians,  and  the  exiled  inhabitant!  le-eeti^ 
blished  there.  (Id.  zr.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
ever,  continue  to  enjoj  its  independence,  hayini^ 
fiUIen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bmttians,  apparently 
Mon  after  b.  a  856,  the  date  given  for  the  first  riee 
of  the  Brottian  pec^le.  (Diod.  xvi.  15 ;  Strab.  tL 
p.  256.)  It  was  wrested  from  the  latter  nation  fat 
a  time  by  Agathocles,  in  b.  o.  294,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  plaoe  as  a  stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constmcted  a  port  or  nml  station  (M- 
fHov)  there:  bat  after  the  departure  of  Agatlu)cles 
himself  the  garrison  he  had  lih  at  Hipponium  was 

Sit  to  the  swocd,  and  the  dtj  reoovered  by  the 
rattians.  (Diod.  xxl  8.  £xo.  H.  p.  491 :  Stiab. 
t  c.)  It  now  oontinued  in  their  hands  ontU  it  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  BrutUan  peninsula  mider  the 
yoke  of  Rome ;  but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  *'  Vibonensis  ager  "  was  in  b.  o.  218 
ravaged  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet  (Liy.  xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  dose  of  the  Second  Funic  War :  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
during  the  long-protracted  operatioDS  of  Hannihsl  in 
the  Bmttian  territory.  But  shortly  after  the  dose  of 
the  war  (in  b.0.  192)  a  Boman  odony  was  established 
there,  ooinsting  of  not  lees  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
doding  300 kn^hti  (LiT.xxxT.40 ;  VelL  Pati  14), 
whkh  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
ponium was  at  this  time  changed  into  Vibo  Valentia, 
or,as  he  writes  it,'\^btfna  Valentia  (p{n€wa  O^oXsy- 
rlc^  Strab.  vL  p.  256) ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct: 
the  new  colony,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Valentia  only ;  while  that  S 
Vibo  (which  is  evidently  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  became  a  Greek  cdony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  usage,  or  was 
still  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thus,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  town,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  ** Valentini;''  (Cic  m  rerr.iL40,  v.  16, 
«J  ilM.  xvi  6.) 

The  Boman  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  became  ooe  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
structed by  Agathodes,  served  to  export  the  timber 
finom  the  forests  of  Sila ;  and,  for  the  same  nasen, 
extensive  dockyards  for  ship-building  were  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a  noble  and  illustrious  muni- 
dpal  town  (m  Vttr.  r.  1 6),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  '*the  noost  floanshing  dties  of  Italy*'  of 
wliich  the  poeeession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  their  soldiers.  (B.  C,  tv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  his- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attadced  there  by  Casnus  (Caes.  B.C.  iii 
101) ;  and  in  the  war  of  Octavian  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  head-quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triumvir  (Appian,  ^.  C  v.  91, 
99, 103,  &C.).  In  order  to  secure  its  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.  (7.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  dear 
whether  it  subsequently  recdved  a  cdony,  for  the 
**  ager  Vivonensis"  is  mentioned  in  the  labor  Colo- 
nianun  (p.  209),  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  cdooised  or  not    But  it  is 
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oertab,  fWxn  inscriptions,  that  it  continued  under  the 
Boman  empire  to  be  a  flourishing  munidpal  town  • 
its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  Is 
still  found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10  ;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §  74  ;  Md.  ii.  4  { 
Jim.  AnL  p.  Ill;  Tab.  PeuL;  OrolK  Inter.  3703; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.N.\6y  26,  &c.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  prindpal  high  road,leading  down  through 
Bnittium  to  the  iScilian  Strait,  and  is  dready  notic^, 
under  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia :  according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  51  from 
the  cdumn  on  the  Struts.  (Ucnnmsen,  I  o.  6276.) 
Its  podtion  also  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  to 
toudi  at  for  penons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sidly :  thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  b.  o.  44,  proceeding 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Bbegium. 
(Cia  «i  Verr.  iL  40,  ad  AtL  xn.  6.) 

The  {dains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  ^ey  were 
covered:  hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  fivm  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a  celebrated  temple  here^ 
as  wdl  as  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  sdd  to  have  existed  till  the  11th 

itury,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Boger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adorn  the  cathedrd  ii 
MUUo.  The  historian  Duris  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  dty  was  a  grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a  pIao% 
called  "  the  horn  of  Anudthea,**  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gdon  of  Syracuse.  (Duris, 
op.  Aihen,  xii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  the  andent  port  of  Hip* 
ponium  are  visible  at  a  phice  still  called  Bhmia^ 
on  the  shore  about  8  miles  from  MonU  Leone :  they 
are  of  a  very  maasive  style  of  eonstruotioo,  which 
has  been  erroneoudy  tmned  Cydopean,  but  are 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Boman  date.  The 
dty  of  Hipponium  itsdf,  as  wdl  iB  the  Boman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
ate  with  the  modem  dty  of  Monte  Leone,  on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tendve  view  owtr  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  only  from  the  13th  century;  but  it  is 
add  that  the  remains  of  the  andent  walls  were  for- 
merly visible,  and  could  be  trsced  through  an  ex- 
tent of  severd  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Bivona.  (Romanelli,  voL  L  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrins, 
de  Sit  Calabr.  iL  12;  Giustiniani,  DtM.  Geogr. 
vd.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ;  K.  Craven,  Traoelt,  p. 
321.) 

The  poet  Archestratus,  dted  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  302),  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponium  as 
surpassing  dl  others  in  excellence;  an  euloginm 
which  they  are  sdd  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  H.  B.] 
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HIPPUTCIS  (^hnrwpis),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  .Sporsde&4ying  betwestt 
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Them  and  Amorgos.  (SchoL  ad  Apott,  Hhod,  ir. 
17U;  MeU,  u.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.8.  23;  Steph.  B.  cv. 
*lvwovpurK6s.') 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  tl  22.  8. 24),  t  haTen  in  the 
■onthera  part  of  India,  near  or  periiaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  Annins  Plocamns,  a 
freedman  of  CUndios,  was  driren  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Cannania.  The  pcessnt  represen- 
tative of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  Clwvos,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  t.  15;  Enseb. 
Onom, :  £th,  *I«wifi^s),  a  town  of  Uie  Deeapolis  and 
"  PaUestina  Secanda."  It  was  situated  to  the  £.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  30  stadia  from  Tiberias  (7^fi6a- 
rfya),  (Joseph.  Ftto,  §  65.)  Angostns  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xt.  7.  §  3>  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  ^yria  (Antiq.  xrii.  2.  §  4; 
comp.  Marqoardt,  Handbtich  dar  R8m,  Alt  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  bj  the  Jews 
(B.J,  iL  18.  §1),  but  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  manj  of  the  Jews  {B.J.  iL  18. 

§5). 

The  district  HiPPEinE  Omenrh,  B.  Jl  iii.  8.  §  1 ; 
comp.  Ftta,§  31)  laj  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippos  at  the  ooondls  of  Selenceia 
▲.  D.  359,  uid  of  Jemsalem  A.  D.  536.  Borkhardt 
(TVov.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurbet  es-SiSinraA,  an  hoar  from  SemoM.  (Comp. 
Bobinsoo,  Buearehetf  vol.  iiL  p.  264,  note.) 

(Bdand,  Pafaetima,  vol  ii  p.  821 ;  Von  Ranmer, 
PtUettmOy  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  onlj  bj 
Pomponins  Mela  (L  17),  who  jdaoes  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Mjus;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Haljdenses, 
though  he  jdaoes  them  in  a  diffiurent  part  of  the 
eoontry.  [L.  S.] 

HIPPUS  Cl*»»f,  Ptd.  V.  9;  Plin.  vL  4),  a  river 
of  Colchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Periphis  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsuras.  BenneU  (C^n^tar,  Gtog.  voL  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Ihrl  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRPrNI  CV»«<^«Pol;  '1^7nN,  Strab.  App.), 
a  people  of  Cenbal  Ital  j,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  eonstitnting  onlj  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  thej  are 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  —  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lncania  towards 
the  S.,  CQ  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  frxnn  any  one  of  these  neighbouii)ig  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
tbeur  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  bv  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, — the  famarus  {TcanMiro\  the  Calor  (Ct^ 
lore),  and  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato)^  which  unite  Uieir 
waters  near  Beneventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  ndes  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains,  —  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  m  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
dsDt  writers,  frm  *'hiipus,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a  wdf  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  dcriva* 
tion,  their  first  ancestors  were  repreeehted  as  being 
guided  to  their  new  settiements  by  a  wolf.  (Slimh. 
V.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  xL  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  regarded 
as  having  migrated,  like  Uie  otiier  iSahfllian  raoet 
m  the  S.  of  Italy,  frtan  more  northeriy  abodes;  bat 
we  have  no  mdication  of  the  period,  or  sapposed 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  firom  their  poaitian  in 
the  fikstnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  they  were  established  from  a  veiy  csrly 
time  m  the  region  whidi  we  find  them  coeiqijii^ 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  ae- 
parated  frxim  that  of  the  Samnites  in  genenL  In- 
deed it  is  remariuible  that  their  name  does  nol  ones 
occur  in  history  duriqg  the  kxig  protracted  straggle 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnite  confodeiacy, 
though  their  territoiy  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  dties,  espedaOy  Male- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  military  operationa  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  attids 
time  formed  an  intmal  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  included  hy  me  Boman  annaUsta  (wfaoaa 
language  on  such  points  Livy  followB  with  acm- 
pulous  fidelity)  under  the  genoal  name  of  ^^mm»H— i 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  ae^ 
veral  tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  reasoo 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  whidi  tiieir 
subjugation  was  effected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year-  268  b.  c^ 
when  the  Boman  ooikmy  was  establbhed  at  Bene- 
ventum  (Uv.  EpiL  xv.;  VeO.  Pat  L  14),  a  poaitMi 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  ooontiy. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  oontnuy,  the 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  aotinf^ 
apart  fitm  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samnium  in  oontnsdis- 
tinction  to  the  hmd  of  the  Hirpini.  (Uv.  xxn.  13, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  ktter  people  was  one  of  thoa 
which  dedared  in  fovour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c  216  (U.  xxiL  61, 
xxiil  1);  but  tiie  Boman  ookny  of  Beneventam 
never  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha^nian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  fdlowing  year  tiiree  of  tiie 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Boman  prsetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  In 
B.  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gnocfans,  and  again 
in  B.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  zxir. 
14—16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  tin  B.C.  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  tiiat  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  tiiair 
submission  to  Bome,  and  purchased  fovonnble  tenna 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  tbeir 
towns.    (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  ia 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  aims  against  Borne: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c  89), 
SuUa  having  taken  by  assault  Aecnhmum,  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  cfiers  of  8ubmi»- 
sion,  and  they  were  admitted  to  fovounible  terns;. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  I  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  tbsrs 
appears  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  nation  fiKvoncsUa 
to  Bome,  as  we  are  told  that  Mhiatina  IfsgiuB  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  YeUekis),  who  was  a  ntiva 
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of  Aeenlafaiim,  wat  not  obIj  himaelf  MtMnl  to  th«r 
Boman  canse,  but  was  able  to  raiae  an  aoziliaiy 
legion  amoo^  his  ooantrTnen,  with  which  he  snp- 
p«ted  the  Roman  genenls  in  Campania.  (VelL 
Pat  ii.  16.)  The  Hu-pini  were  nndoobtedlj  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franehise  at  the  dose  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  snffered  lees  than 
their  neighboirs  the  Samnites  from  the  imvages  of 
the  war,  bat  considerable  porUoDS  of  their  territoiy 
were  confiscated,  and  it  wonid  seem,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  lai^  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles*  (Cic  de  Ltg. 
Agr,  iii.  2;  Zompt,  d*  Colon,  p.  25&) 

Bj  the  division  of  Italy  under  Aognstos,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Sanmium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16,  12.  a.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  nnder  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samninm,  in  the  more  confiaed  sense  of  the  name, 
fonned  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  weie  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Colodarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  "  Civitates  Campaniae;" 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  (Lib,  Col  pp.  229 
— ^239;  Mommsen,  odLik,  Col  pp.  159,205, 206; 
Marquardt,  Hamdb,  d.  Mom,  AUertkumer,  voL  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  cbarocteristios  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
jnvM.  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  ooonhy:  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  bemg  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Kor  b  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  frtim  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  reUte  almost  eadusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  disdnctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirjanian 
territoiy,  have  been  akeady  briefly  noticed.  Pliny*s 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are :  Benevkntum,  by  kr 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
preMly  called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16)  ;  Akculanum, 
also  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  tlie 
heart  of  their  territoiy ;  Absllqium,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
CoMPSA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  AQUiix>inA  and  Romulba, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  SB.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory;  Trivicum  and  Equus 
TuTicuB,  also  adjoming  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
K.  of  the  hut-mentioned  city,  Muroahtia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  NE.,  if 
at  least  it  be  correctly  pUced  at  Baulice,    In  the 
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\  alley  of  the  Tamarus,  N.  of  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventam,  were  situated  the  Liovbbs  Babbiani  kt 
CoBinsLiANi,  a  colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  noountain  r^ons  in  B.C.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  3d,  41),  fnd  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  community  in  the  days  of  Plinv. 
(PluL  iii.  1 1 .  s.  1 6 ;  Ub,  Col  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiiL  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  Hi.  Valerius  iii 
B.C.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
Alschefski,  ad  loe,\  **  Vescellium,  Veccellium,  and 
Sidlinum,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unkiujwn,  except  that  the  '^  Vescellani "  are  alio 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  I  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  oonncctLon 
with  Romulea,  b  also  wholly  unknown.  Fcatuluin 
(^/nrroifoAov,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taurasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taunudni  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
foond  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  CaUlri,  a  viUage  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  fiur  from  Conta,  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  wbid^ 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  AiiaAircTus,  celebrated  by  Vicgil  in 
a  manner  that  shoirs  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Vug.  Aen,  vii.  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Voloanott,  p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hupini,  notwithstanding  ita 
rugged  and  mountainous  character,  was  travened 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Romulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Veousiu, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Afpia;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Tngan  (who  fixst  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
(Buonalbtrgo)y  and  Equus  Tuticus  (5.  EleuUrio\ 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdooea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusinm.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appu.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hurpini  has  been  traced  wiih 
great  care  by  Mommsen*  (Topogr^fia  degli  Jrpini. 
in  the  BuUeUinQ  idC  Jntt,  Archeol  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIRRI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
EtthomOf  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
BarriOf  after  them..  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav,  A  U,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)      [£.  B.  J.] 

HIRROS,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  with  9 
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town  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Henefawn, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindica  (Plin.  Ti.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hikbos  Poitrus  of 
the  Periplos,  which  Bennell  (CVniipar.  (hog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  de^  iakt  or  small  golf 
of  Sw^vHt-haia  hi  the  Bnsoau  chart.    [E.  B.  J.] 

m'SPALIS  CltnroXtf :  also  Hispal,  Mehs  iL  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iiL  392 :  Eih,  Hispaliensis,  A^j.  ffispalensis : 
SemUa)^  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  {(h»t»da^p»otr% 
abont  500  stadia  from  its  month;  bnt  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels  np  to  the  city :  so  that  it  had,  toa  great 
extent,  the  advantaf^  of  a  sea-port  It  was  made 
a  colony  by  Jolins  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  donbtfol,  it  nmked,  in  Strabo's  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Tordetania,  next  after  Cordnba  and 
CSades;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  m  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  tiUe  of  jkii- 
rpvw6\is^  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Oorduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  erapuv  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  coimmaIw  juridicui,  and  bore  the  titles  of 
Jdua  RoMULA  and  OoLomA  BoMULBifais.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  141,  142;  ffirt  BeO.  Akm.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xliii.  39;  Plin.  iiL  3;  /H'n.  AnL  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Geog. Rav.  iv.  45;  PhUostr.  Vit  ApolL  v.S, 6; 
Anson.  Clar,  Urb,  8;  Isidor.  Etj/nt.  xv.  1 ;  InsOT.  op. 
Gmter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Flores, 
Esp.  8.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  tq>.  Flores,  Med, 
de  Etp,  vol.  iL  p.  543;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  24,  SnppL 
vol  L  p.  42;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  28.)  [P.  S.] 

HISPA'NIA  (^IffiroMia,  ^mrtd),  and  IBE'RIA 
('I^fci),  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  Ifi^ploi, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  of  ^mwi  and  PortugaL 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spain. 

L  AxcooiT  Names. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  first  no  general  name  for  the 
vrhole  peninsnla.  Polybius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  &r  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibkria  (^6npia)y  while  the 
portion  onvmrds  from  that  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(PoIyK  iU.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Ibbria,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Ibbrus 
(Plm.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  zliv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.; 
Avien.  Or.  Mar.  248)  s  whenoe  it  was  api^ied  to  the 
surrounding  oountiy,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  iea> 
tores  which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat 
Fr.  11—13;  Herod.  L  163,  viL  165;  ScyL  pp.  1,  2; 
Stnb.  iii.  p.  166;  Eustatb.  €ui  Dion,  Per.  281 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  528.  (corap.  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  fomiliar  name,  His- 
rAViA  ('I(nray(a,  Strab.  iiL  p.  166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  nse  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country;  and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  since.  There  is  little 
doubc  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  is  Spast  or 
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Sapav,  the  vowel  sound  being  prafised  ftr  mmet 
pronmieiatioii,  as  is  comiBMD  in  sootbeni  aa  wvU  as 
eastern  laagoages  when  an  initial  «  is  feOawed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  exampks  maj  be 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Tukuh  names  ef  Graek 
cities):  and  the  naoM  is  used  without  the  pnfiz 
(Svoria:  Artemidor.  <9».  St^  &  s.  v.'l«iip^;  Phii. 
de  Flmn.  ^  82,  Hnda.,  vd.  z.  p.  774>  Reiske;  Pan!. 
Epiai,  md  Bom.  zv.  28,  &o.)  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  eertainty,  nor  wbather 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  thenBsalvea.  Bocbait 
derives  it  from  the  PhoeaiciaB  and  Hebcvw  wovd 
{fi  V  (tsapan),  whieh  means  a  rabbit ;  and  argUDcats 
are  adduced  in  fiivonr  of  this  etymolqgy  fieot  the 
nnmerons  testimonies  ef  the  aneients  to  ^  ahmdaaco 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Stnbu  iii.  ppw  144, 
168;  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiiL  15;  Vanro,  R.  B.  iiL  IS.; 
CatuU.  zxxv.  18;  Plin.  viiL  58.  s.  88,  zL  87.  8.  76), 
as  well  as  frtna  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  «o  the  iwena 
of  iddch  is  seen  a  female  figure,  as  the  penonifica- 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet  (Flares, 
Med.  de  Etp.  voL  i.  p.  109.)  Others  explain  tlM 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  ecmeeaied,  that  is,  tiM 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  noare 
fonqy.  (Kaltebnin,  Precie  de  la  Qiogr.  vol  ynL 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  von  HuaboUt,  ia 
his  Invaluable  essay  on  the  primitive  hiatatj  of 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a  native  name^  and  tiiai 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  is  pteeeited 
ahiMst  unaltered  in  the  modem  native  name  jSyaia, 
which  ho  d«ives  firam  the  Basque  £qNaia,  a  kirdb-, 
margii^  or  edge^  denoting  that  the  peninsula  vraa 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (Humboldt, 
Prv^fwtg  der  UiUereuck  iiber  die  Urbeteokmer  Bte- 
wmiene,  Berlin,  1821;  comp.  on  the  ttjmekigj  of 
boUi  names,  Plut  die  Fii«n.i.e.;  Solin.23;  Ammian. 
Maro.  zxiiL  6;  CaosL Porph.  deAdmm.  Impu  iL  23; 
Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  282;  Boehart,  CimL  L  S5, 
Pkaleg/m.  7; Oberiin,  ad  rib.Seq.  p. 397;  GniL  oil 
Mart  Cap.  p.  201;  Wessding,  ad  /Ink  pi  268; 
Tsschnoke,  ad  Mel  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hbspbria  was  an  old  Greek  name,  ducfly 
need  by  the  poets,  m  connection  with  the  notiea  tbafc 
the  woild  consisted  of  fcmr  parts,  of  wkuch  Libya 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eartsm,  Eubopa  the 
northern,  and  Hbspbbia  the  western:  and,  aceerd- 
ing  to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westemmoet  part  of 
Hesperia.  (Nlebuhr,  Leatm^  om  Ameieni  Ethto- 
graphf  and  Oeograpkg^  voL  iL  pw  279.)  Heaoe  the 
country  is  sometunes  caJled  sunply  Hesperia  (Macrob. 
L  3;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  530;  had.  Orif.  ziv.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  oootiadistiQCtion  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Herat.  Conn.  L  36.  4;  oemp.  Piefonback, 
Cdtica  iii.  32). 

4.  Cbltica  {h  KeXrtK^)  was  also  a  gcnona 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  used  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  of  Spain,  whidi  was  ori^nally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Geha. 
(Aristot  de  Mtrndo^  voL  L  pi  850,  Du  VaL;  Scymn. 
173.)  Ephorus  (op.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199;  Maic  ad  ioo. 
p.  142)  extended  Oeltica  to  Gades,  and  applied  Um 
name  oif  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  pwii^uV^. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (op.  Stnb.  ii.'p.  107)  extended 
the  Qahtae  (i.  e.  Oelts)  to  Gadeuns.  This  usage  is. 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  geoerally  con- 
fined to  those  parts  of  the  pwiinsola  in  which  firag- 
ments  of  the  old  Celtic  popuktion  held  their  grouad. 
[Celtab:  Cbltica.] 

5.  Tartessis  was  a  name  ^^>lied  to  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  especialiy  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  contradistinctMD  to  the 
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Iberim,  in  its  narrower  boom,  that  it,  tb«  maritima 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
loc.  map.  cH) :  but  this  is  a  snhject  which  needs  a  se- 
parate diseossionnnder  its  proper  head.  [Tarvbssus.] 
6.  Ethmc  and  Aijjeeihe  Formt,  —  (1.)  From 
Iberia  :  Eik,*l^p^  gen/ltfifpos,  pLo<1tf^cr,  fem. 
'Ifi^plf ;  LaL  Iber,  Lnean.  tL  255,  Hor.  Cmtm.  ii. 
20. 20,  pi.  Iberes,  CatuU.  ix.  6,  ako  Hiber,  Hiberss } 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  '^rg.  Georp,  iiL  408,  fem. 
Iberina,  Jv».  tL  5S :  A^,  *l6ffpUioSf  whence  if  *I^ 
pnc^  fer  the  wmtrj  itself;  fem.  4i  I^ios,  .kl8of ; 
Lat.  Ibems,  Iberkos,  and  rarelj  Iberiaens  (SiL  ItaL 
ziiL  510).  (2.)  Comieeted  with  Hopahia  :  JSth, 
and  Adf.  'lovovof,  Const  Porph.  de  Admm.  i^p. 
ii.  23 ;  Zonar.  iiL  p.  406  ;  Hitpftnus,  Hispani,  Ado. 
Hispane ;  also  Spanos,  SchoL  Jwv.  siv.  279 ;  Am- 
pelius  6  ;  and  Spanicns,  Geogr.  Bav.  ir.  ■  snb  fin. ; 
Adj.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: Veil.  ii.  51,  Baibm  Comelmi  «•»  Hi9- 
panimtU  naiuij  aed  Hispam»f  that  is,  not  merelj 
belonging  to  Sptrin^  like,  for  example,  a  Reman  bom 
in  Spain,  but  a  true  Spamardf  and  Biiut.  xiL  Praef.: 
Ne  Romamy  ii  ita  decreveris^  non  Ekptmitnatm 
Uhntm  miitammy  ted  Bispamm)^  and  nurelj  His- 
panicus.  (Soet  Atig,  82,  Vitror.  vii.  S.) 

IL  Spadi  as  kmowh  to  thb  GsBsxa 
The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Gredcs  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mysteiy.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoesioans, 
from  whidi  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  lands,  so  fiur  distant  fvom  their 
own  cotmtry  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  tbe  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  yvtvt 
Ocean.  According  to  the  rery  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  ktppiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
parts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
( Andalncia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fancied 
ihem  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  det^dned  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
liappy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitire 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

**  Who  with  Saturn  old, 
Fled  OTcr  Adria  to  the  ffesperianJUldtf 
Or  o*er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utnoet  islesk^ 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
Inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
cilmg  meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other;  mbtakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  and 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  :  so  that  such  names  as  Bb- 
BRYCBS,CuALYBBS,CiMMBRii,andlBBRBS,  scarcely 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  sjarit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  "  by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;**  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
their  own.    Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  OD  wxMkler  thai  we  gentrally  iad  ne  fare  basis  of 
infonnation  oonaeniBg  the  more  distaat  countries  of 
the  world  nntilthe  anas  of  Borne  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  ioquirica  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  Mgleet  of  tins  peried  weald  dqxire 
the  sdenoe  of  andeBt  geogra|hj  if  a  great  partMm  of 
its  interest,  aid  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  pn^gmss  of  o«r  raee^  Aiid  in  no  case  is  this 
period  moie  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
coBDtiy  tewards  the  West,  one  whkk  is  invested  with 
the  doable  iatenst  of  having  been  fonuhar  to  the 
Riottieians,  as  a  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
axd  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a  favoorite  theatre  for  the  ereations  of  their  &ncy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  MgtMcai  Period  little  is  to  be 
sud,  snd  that  little  mere  properly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  JTCimfSBii,  Ocbahus;  Fobtukatak  In- 

SULAB;  HB8PEB»B8,  AjLiBA;  HeBCUUS  CoLUM' 

XAB,  &C. ;  and  the  articles  Gbbton,  Hbrcuugs, 
&0.  in  the  Dietionarv  of  Gteek  and  Romm  ify- 
HuAogg  and  Biogr€^,\ 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi-MyOneaH  Fenod  of 
Hemod  and  the  Lyric  Poet$,  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  spe- 
cific geographical  signi^aooe,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  te  their  position ;  such  as  TABVESsua 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Bhipaean  mountains  appear  as  a  great  sange  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Ister  and 
Eridaiius  were  kaown  by  name  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
338,  839)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe;  and  his  isknd 
Eiytheia.  the  abode  ef  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gadxs. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  sttU  most  imperfect  Icnowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logographora  and  Tragie  PoeUf  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  fects  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge ;  and  no 
reader  of  the  Promethm»^  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resoiirees  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  la  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  now  leaohed 
a  period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  pUced  the  Greeks  in  direct  connection 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Hmt)d.  i.  163.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  kgographer  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  ooly  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
tessus ;  but  the  Utter  making  it  a  river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalqmvir  [Baictw]^  whHe  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichorus 
mentions  also  the  isUnd  of  Eiytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Athmtic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  21 1.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Herouus  Cim^umkab]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  heie,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (SchoL 
ApolI.Bhod.iv.28;  UkertyVoLiLpt.  1.  pp.  238-^243.) 
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From  these  fngmentarj  notioeft  we  pus  on  to  tbe 
first  writer  who  gives  us  m  sjstemstic  scconnt  of  any 
portion  of  the  coantry-t-^nainel/  Heoataeus  of 
Miletus  (about  B.C.  500);  for  we  have  no  remains 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  which 
contained  a  Periplns  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Eudoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  S.  coast  so  £ar  as  to  know  the  names  of  a  number 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  anj  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  Hecataeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  whidi 
Festus  Avienus  follows  his  auUiority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — ^West  of  the  Straits,  which 
he  makes  scarcel  j  7  stadia  in  width,  dwelt  ths  Tar- 
TB88II  (Avien.  Or,  Mcer,  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Eubxroe  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'EAi^vp^i}), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  modems  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account 
of  the  resemblaiico  in  the  names  only,  with  Ilu- 
BBius  or  Illiturois.  East  of  the  Pillars  dwelt 
'the  MASTiAiri,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  :  a  people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybius 
(iii.  24):  they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 
{Suel],  Mainobora  [Maemoba],  Sixes  [Saxbta- 
muh],  Molybdana,  and  GaUthe  (Steph.  B.  «.  w.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples; 
among  whom  were  the  Daraugatae,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  lAafMvTaraQ,  who 
seem  to  be  the  llurgetae  or  Ileroetab  of  later 
writers;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B. «. v.  Miotittcs). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
■(Steph.  B. »,  r.  *Td^.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Succbo}),  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a  river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  Uiem  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  270  ;  Sicani.)  Two  ishmds, 
Cromyusa  and  Melnssa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.    (Steph.  B.  s.  tw.) 

5.  Herodotus  touches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  euth,  he  plainly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe :  and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Cassiterides  (iii.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — ^Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  CTSKsn  or  Ctnetes  as 
the  westernmost  pe<^le  of  Europe  (iL  33 ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metals, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  oomp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  1.50,  151 ;  Lu- 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  da  Longaev,  4;  Gic.  de 
SenecL  19;  Plin.vii.48;  VaLMax.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Ister,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  called  Pyrekb.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  ftatement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
tin  respective  continents,  from  W.  to  £.,  almost  ex- 
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actly  parallel  and  equal  to  each  other :  the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  Pyrene  is  discussed  in  its  proper 
pku^  [Ptebnaei  Mobtes.]  The  name  of  Iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  b  that 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
caeans,  where  the  relatioa  in  which  it  stands  to 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  pwiinsnla  of 
SpKD^§o  far  08  U  vat  huwnbjf  maritime  discovery 
(i.  163).  In  the  other  passage  he  mentions  the 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamikar  in  Sicily;  and  be 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  aj^ied 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Straits  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tabtesus  in  ck»e 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Phocaeam 
as  holding  most  friendly  intercourse  with  Aigantbo- 
nins,  the  king  d"  the  Tarte^  (L  163);  and  be 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  coromeTcial  im- 
portance of  Tartesus  [Tartessus].  These  several 
views  seem  to  have  had  httle  more  connection  in  th'9 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  to 
them  have  in  his  works ;  but,  on  comparing  them 
with  the  actual  &cts.  and  having  regard  to  bis 
probablesources  of  information,  something  like  a  whole 
may  be  made  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  sources,  seents 
to  have  extended  as  fiur  as  the  SW.  point  of  tho 
peninsula,  the  Saorum  Promontorium  (^Cape  Sl 
Vinceni')f  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limii 
of  ancient  maritime  discoveiy ;  if,  at  least,  his  Cbj- 
netes  are  the  Conii  of  other  writers — that  is,  the 
mhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Portugal, 
called  CuMEUS.  Justin  (xliv.  43)  mentions  Cunetea 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ;  a  c<aifirmatioD  of 
the  hint  given  under  Coxii,  that  the  name  is  truly 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Boman  cumeus, 
which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence.  Next,  the 
great  colony  of  Gades  was  a  sul^ject  of  which 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians;  and 
separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessus  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  obtained  from  the  same 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  the  name 
of  Tarshish,  and  from  the  Phocacans,  as  we  hare 
seen.  The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  from 
these  results  of  maritime  discoveiy,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  impressioQ 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
whole  Interior  of  Western  Europe ;  a  r^on,  howev«r, 
of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  centuiy  after 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a  larger  amount  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a  corresponding  improvenwot  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confusion  between  Celts  and 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent;  and  the  coums 
of  the  great  riven  of  W.  Europe  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (about 
b.  c.  380 — 360),  of  whose  geographical  woric  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  mountain  Pjnae 
in  Celtica,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  (vphs  Svafi^v  tarin.*parii¥\  as  contaimng 
the  sources  oif  the  rivers  Ister  and  Tartessus,  of 
which  tlie  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  PiUars,  and 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (Aristot  Meteor 
l  13.)  He  places  Iberia  S.  of  Celtica,  and  describes 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
promontories  running  far  out  into  the  soa.    (Strab 
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ill.  p.  153.)  About  the  same  time,  Ephobus,  who 
devoted  the  4tb  book  of  his  work  on  geognpb  j  to 
the  W.  of  Europe,  assigns  a  vast  extent  of  coontiy 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephns,  even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
eihf  with  a  comparativelj  small  territoij.  He  relates 
some  absurd  fiibles  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  viL  p.  302 ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  L 
12;  Marx,  ad  Ej^.  Frag.  p.  142.)  The  Ptriphu 
of  ScYLAX,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shods  which  characterise  that  sea :  a  great 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Prom<m- 
torj  (C  S,  Vincent)  to  the  promontoiy  of  Hermaeum 
in  Ljbia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  (Madeira  [Gades]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  Ebiforium.  Probably  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
the  text;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7  days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  he  pUces  the  Ligurians  (A/tvcs) 
and  the  '*  mixed  Iberians  "  Cl6iip€s  fuydSes)  as  far 
as  the  Rhone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
AutadL  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  toE.: 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  iar  as  Italy.  Hb- 
BODORUS  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  their  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  o^.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp, 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Ctnetes 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  KvnyTuc^v);  N.  of  them  are  the 
GiiETES  (Steph.  B.  «.9.  TAiTTcs;  comp.  Strab.  liL 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  country  E.  k  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Iolktes,  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  Uie  Tab* 
TESSii;  then  the  Elbysinu;  then  the  Mastiani 
and  the  Calfiani,  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanbh  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  thb  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a  person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sw  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  SyrtBs  (Arist.  de  Mund,  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  {Straits 
of  Meisina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.    (Strab.  il  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
oppobite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
tlie  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  viL  15.)     From  these  and  other  sources,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  PtoldmTes,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Ebatosthenes,  bis  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timosthenes,. 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  geographical  work  ;  but  the  views  of  v 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and. 
Marcian.    (Strab.  iL  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3  peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  and 
the  third  the  Ligurian  (Atyvorucfiy) ;  and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3  peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsuU  he' 
assigns  a  large  part  to  the  Celts  (roAorai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  fiir  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Hbrcuus  Coluhkab],  to  the  W. 
€£  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  I^montoiy  (C  S.  Vi$uxnt)y 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5  days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  tiiat  of  Calbium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  OsriDAioni ;  and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days'  voyage 
from  Calbium:  in  tJiis  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  "happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gadks, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tarraco  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  a  statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  boundary. 
[Pybbnaei.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  whidi  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  betore 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extent  oflberiaf  as  vnderstood  by 
the  Grtek  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Klione, 
and  even  as  far  N.E.  as  the  Rliine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alp».  I'hus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  £ri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rbodaiius,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  Kon- . 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  tlie  Khinc. 
(Dionys.  xxiiL  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  {MurcelL  3.)  in 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opiuiouii  as  follows: — i 
**  The  name  of  Iberia,  as  used  by  the  earlier  writer:},, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhune  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gairu-  Cults' 
(i.  e.  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gvlfof  Lyon) :  but 
those  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyreiie  a»  its, 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iboia  and  His^ 
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pmia,  ([w1mi«m  hj  tlMse  cf  old  the  «aiii6  cf  IWrk] 
was  a^ied  oilj  to  the  part  wHhin  the  Iberas. 
(Stnb.  ui.  p.  l€€ ;  the  wordB  within  bfBckets  are 
sopplied  at  the  moat  probable  refteratioa  of  a  gap  in 
the  text) 

It  mast  be  obeenred  that  raeh  steteineBta  as  tiiese 
express  semething  more  than  a  oonfosioo  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  betweea  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians:  they  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberiaa  raoe  extended 
bejoad  the  l^nixlaries  of  Spain  as  defined  bj  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Eorope.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhalntants  of  Spain:  No.  VIL) 

IIL  Spain  ab  khowh  to  trb  CASTHAOiNiARa 

A]n»  THBRoMAXa. 

1.  I>oum  t9  the  End  of  iht  Fimt  Pmne  War,^ 
The  internal  state  of  tiie  peninseU,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  haM  bow  arrired,  w91  be  spoken  of 
below ;  bnt,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
coontrjr  possessed  by  the  BomanSi  we  most  fiivt  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
^aity  the  Phoenicians  had  held  coounerdal  interooarM 
with  Spain;  and  tJMre  is  more  than  a  probability 
that  T^  had  established  a  sort  of  donvnion  orer 
the  part  adjaoeit  to  the  &  coast,  the  Tabshish  of 
Scriptore,  and  the  Tabtbssis  of  the  Greeks.  {Itaiah, 
zxiiL  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  oonseqnent  on  the  fidl  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a  river, — soch,  for  example,  as  her 
own  ChiadalfiMrt  —  when  a  mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phfioe  **  ships  of  Tanhish  **  appears 
to  hare  been  as  fiuniliar  In  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyreas^Indiamen"  in  onr  own  (S  Cftroii.  iz.  21, 
XX.  36,  37 :  P».  xhiiL  7 ;  /«.  Iz.  9 ;  Esek.  xxviL 
25);  and  the  prodncts  of  theSpanish  mines,  **  siher, 
inm,  tin,  sad  lead,"  are  mentioMd  by  Esddel  as 
among  **  the  mnltitnde  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merdtanL**  {EteLzTfu. 
12.)  Phoenician  settlements  were  mmeroos  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsnk,  withm  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gadks,  the  emporinm  for  the  trafio  of  Tyre  with 
the  shares  of  the  Atkntic.  But  this  was  not  all 
FVom  tiie  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  shoold  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  BAsm,  of  which  Giim  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  phuns  of  Bae- 
tica  ^AndahKia%  as  &r  N.  as  the  Sierra  Moreno^ 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  whlc&  they  came,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  SM-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Iupula] 
the  people  were  a  mixed  raoe  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mi|o^o(ruKs  (Strab.  iiL  p.  U9: 
Bastuu).  The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained dining  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  d^ned;  but  they  reosived  many  of  them 
into  their  amues  )sj  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  Vieerojfohjf  of  ele  ^ouas  ^/Boreo.— 
Sndb  were  the  reUtioos  of  ^aia  to  Carthage ;  and 
as  to  Borne,  die  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
Che  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  an  end,  B.C  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resouroes  in  the  vain  effint  to 
secure  Sicily;  and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Bome  an  opportunilj  of  filching 
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awiy  from  her  her  otdest  provineea,  iSardhila  and 
Oenksa  (b.  c  23C),  the  oentest  might  wefl  be 
thought  to  have  oonchided.  *'I  befieve,"  says 
Niebuhr,  ''that  there  were  leOows  at  Carthage, 
snch  as  Haano^  who,  partly  from  envy  of  Hamikar. 
and  partly  trcm  their  own  stupidity,  woaJd  not  or 
ooold  not  see  that,  after  the  loss  of  Skily  and  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  yet  other  quarters  firom  wfaidi  the 
republic  might  derive  great  benefits.  When,  aStet 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  that  the  igno- 
minious peace  of  Paris  had  pot  an  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  Enghmd,  Pitt  undertook  with  donhle  ooumge 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  displayed  his 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Hamil^  acted:  he  turned  hiseyes  to  S}ain; 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a  pro- 
vince, which  should  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  The  latter  island  was  then  and  is 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  afaDost 
inaccessible.  Sicily  had  an  eflwninate  and  nnwar- 
like  popuhitioQ,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  CarUiage,  boi 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  imlitaiy 
strength.  The  weakness  of  Carthage  consisted  in 
her  having  no  armies ;  aad  it  was  a  grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar's  to  transform  Spain  into  a  Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  natieinl  amnes  might 
be  obtained.  His  object^  therefon^  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  into  a 
Punic  nation  nnder  the  dominion  of  Carthage^ 
(Pdyb.  ii.  1 ;  Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xzv.;  Edog.  iL  p. 
510.)  The  conduct  of  the  Bomans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  feel 
that  they  were  despised.  The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  on 
all  foreigners,  must  have  felt  that  haughtinees  very 
keenly.  The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  coarse 
less  respected.  Common  soldiers  in  the  BoDian 
armies  not  unfrequentiy,  eepedally  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  ooon- 
tries  in  which  they  were  stationed.  Snch  marriages 
were  regarded  as  ooncuUnage,  and  from  them  sprang 
a  dass  of  men  who  were  very  dangenms  to  the 
Bomans.  The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  sndi  mar^ 
riages.  Hannibal  himsdf  married  a  Spantsh  woman 
of  Castnto  (Uv.  xxxv.  41:  comp.  Died.  Fr.  Lib. 
XXV.;  Eclog.  iL  p.  510,  fbH),  and  the  practice  must 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Carthaginians. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  vriU  of 
the  natives.  The  whole  of  tlM  southern  coast  of 
Spain  had  resouroes  of  no  ordinary  kind;  it  fhr- 
nished  aU  the  prodnetlons  of  Scaij  wad  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  ridi  sHver 
mines,  the  vrorking  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  days.  HamiVmr  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced there  a  regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
mming,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  soo-in-Uw,  to  bnOd 
the  town  of  Mew  Cartlnge  (^Carthagena).  WhDe 
the  Carthaginians  thus  guned  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a  popnktion  of  miUioos  whidi 
relieved  them  from  the  neoessi^  of  hiring  frithless 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ;  they  were  eniBbled  to  xatse  annieB 
in  Spain  just  as  if  it  had  been  thdr  own  coonfay. 
The  Booians  no  doubt  observed  these  proceedings 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frtmtiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senones 
andBoians.*  (^Niebuhr,  Z^ec<MrefoaJ2oaMmircit9r3ri 
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td.  S.  p.  €9.)  It  was  in  the  J6ttr  B.  o.  Sd7  that 
Hamiloar  oanmcnoed  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out an  ultimate  design,  nnkn  he  is  gnsslj  mis- 
represented by  Folybins  and  LItj,  of  franding  for 
his  honse  sn  empire  in  Spahi,  in  ease  the  Anti-Bar- 
cine  ihcitiaB  should  pmsil  at  Carthage.  [Car^ 
THAOO  Nova.]  For  eight  years  he  carried  cm 
his  plan  with  great  snooess,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extnided  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Morma^  so  that  it  indoded  the  whole  of 
Andahiciaj  and  pretty  well  all  Murda,  On  hb 
death,  b.  o.  829,  he  lejft  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  yean,  till  he 
was  cat  off  by  an  assassin,  b.  c  221,  and  left  its 
f nlfihnent  to  the  mightf  genius  of  Hannibal.  Mean- 
while the  Bomans,  occapied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfSare.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  makuig  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  Hasdrubal  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
8U|^lement  to  the  existiog  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Ibems  {Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundaiy  between  the  two 
states,  B.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iil  27 ;  Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).  That  the  ktter  expression,  eren  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  than  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Roman  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
liands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Bome  had  not  a  single  general 
nor  any  soldien  in  the  countiy.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  dose  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
on  the  pomt),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntum,  a  dty 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Bomans.  [Saoum- 
TOM.]  The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  litUe  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  aHiance  inth  Bome  when 
Hannibal  Uid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarbaoo.  ' 

3.  The  Seetmd  Pmdo  TFar.>-^When  Hamubal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  efibeted  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  tamed  the  flank  of  Sdpio,  b.g.  218, 
the  bdd  resdution,  by  idiioh  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdrubsl,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a  struggle,  firH  with  the  <?arthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spsooiards  therasdves,  which  lasted  ahnost 
200  yean,  aad  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  meunfeaineen,  the  Caittabbi  and  As- 
TI7BBB,  by  Augustus,  B.  o,  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  OB  these  details,  which  are  ftmiliar  to  every 
reader  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Puidc  War :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Sdpio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  i.0.  218 — ^^12;  the  ahnost  romantic  expo- 
dition  of  young  P.  Sdpio^  211,  his  Capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Cabthaoo  Nota],  and  the  final 
ezpalsisB  of  the  Carthagkdaas  from  Spihi,  b.c. 
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206,  which  Was  folkiwed  by  its  tttCKktt  hito  a  Bo- 
provinoe.  From  this  time  the  Bomans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a  people  ahrays  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  agamst  SBOh  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  than  obe&nce: 

4.  Conqueti  of  the  ixnMOry  bg  the  Romam.  -« 
Ndther  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Bomans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia^  VetUnciaj  Murda, 
and  AndMudOf  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  paralld  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  bcBtween  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetore ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Boman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  eoncemed, 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  l^pain.  **  The 
legions  renuuned  there  for  a  number  of  years,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from  . 
Italy.  When,  therdbre,  such  legions  were  dis-  ! 
banded,  many  sddiere  would  remain  in  Spam, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a  country  to  vfhich  they  had 
become  strangers."  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Roman 
BiHoriff  voL  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Cdtiberian  ' 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Bonums,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcdy  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxiiL  21,  xxix.  3  ;  Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Boman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  frxxn 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  a£ite  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Cdtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  m  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  B.  a  184. 
(Appian,  Hisp.  41 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Plutardi,  Cat 
10;  F]or.  ii.  17.)  Indeed,  m  Kiebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  LedureSf  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spafan  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
pdnt  which  (like  most  othen)  is  still  conspcuons 
in  Uie  national  character,  then:  great  susceptibility 
of  penonal  tn/hience,  which  often  proved  a  correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  jealousy  of  foreigners.  *^  It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  vol.  iL  p.  209)  ^  to  see 
how  a  Boman  general  with  bmnane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affoctions  and  confidence  of 
thoee  tribes  [m  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Bome  for  a  time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provdced  their  resentment'*  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
SemproniuB  Gracchus,  the  fotherof  the  cdebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Bomans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  th6 
Cdtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Boma^  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Boman  power 
became  estaUished  in  Catahmaj  ValendOf  Arra- 
.goHj  and  the  £.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  B.  a  179.   (Pdyb.  ap  Sirab.  iii.  pp. 
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Hitp.  43 ;  Flor.  I  c  Ckltibbbi.)  F^rom  thk  time 
it  becomes  dif^alt,  finom  the  pradty  of  nwteruds, 
to  gire  a  coDsecntiTe  Aoooont  of  the  progreow  of  the 
BoDuui  aims ;  nor  would  the  details  be  Teiy  inter> 
esting.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Tagns  and  the  Darius, 
-nith  various  tribes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vaccaei  and  the  Lusitani;  what 
was  gained  bj  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  genendly  put  to  haxard  hj  the  oninditj  and 
oppressions  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
War  (b.  o.  171),  the  dominatioo  of  Bome  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obecore 
£Celtibekia],  drove  the  Celtiberians  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvins  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Liv.  EpU. 
lib.  xlvii ;  Appian,  Hup.  44  47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Maroellus, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitaniaos.  But 
his  moderation  was  alUce  dbtasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consulship,  L.  Lidnius  Lncollus 
(b.  o.  151),  who  renewed  the  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  soocees,  agMust 
a  part  of  the  Celtiberians;  but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaocaxi  and  Caktabbi, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Bomans. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  3,  4;  Liv.  j^/nt  xlviii;  Appian, 
Hi^p,  51—^5.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
years,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  **  the  First  Celtiberian  War,"*  to 
dbtingiiish  it  from  the  war  of  Numantia,  which 
was,  in  &ct,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Bome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (B.a  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  Lucullus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
made  for  the  two  armies  ef  Spain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  which  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
B.  c,  138.  [LusiTANiA.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Durius 
{Dcuro)  into  the  country  of  the  CaUaid  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Boman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minius  (J/wtAo), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent    [GAU4AECIA.3 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affidrs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spam,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stem  resdution  of  the  younger  Sdpio  Africanus.  In 
B.  c.  143  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedooicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  bj  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
liad  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
^reat  successes  agamst  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  Epit 
liil;  VaL  Max.  ix.  3.  §  7,  vii  4.  §  5,  ill  2.  §  21; 
Appian,  HUp,  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  revenes  of 
his  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
histoi^  of  KujiAKXiA,  whose  fall  and  deetruction 
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estabfiahed  the  Boman  dominion  in  Centnd  Spun, 
B.a  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  the 
subjection  of  the  Cabtabri  and  Astureb,  which 
was  efiected  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  2.5.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wars  of  Sertorius  and  those  of  Caesar 
belong  to  the  internal  histoiy  of  Bome;  smd  only  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  of  their  efiect  in  still  fur- 
ther consolidating  the  Boman  power  in  the  peninsala.) 

The  Bomans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  established 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  the  centre  the  constant 
presence  of  Boman  annies,  and  the  settlements  of 
Boman  veterans,  had  neoessarily  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  poynlatinn  00  small  share 
of  Boman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  of 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  infloeooe  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  hear  only  of 
one  invasion  by  barbarians,  that  of  the  Cimbri, 
who,  after  their  great  victecy  over  Manlios  and 
Caepio  (b.c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  maimer  fir  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  c.  104, 103),  untfl  the 
desperate  resstanoe  of  the  Celtiberians  indnoed  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  permanent  conqnest,  and  to 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  Led,  on  Rom. 
HitL  vol  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Bemanisiag  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  of  many  and  very  ooo- 
sideraUe  colonies,  as,  for  example,  Cabbab  Auocsta 
(^Zaragoia\  £merita  Augusta  (Iferidb),  Pax 
JuuA  iB^),  Pax  Augusta  {Bad(g<»%  Lbgio 
viL  Gbbuba  (Leon)f  and  others.  These  cities  were 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  prodoctiona  of  Boiaan 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. 

The  system  of  internal  conmumication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  b.  c  134  (Polyb. 
iii  39;  Freinsheim,  &q)pL  Liv.  IxL  72),  and  forther 
developed  by  Pempe/s  military  roads  over  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist.  iiL  p.  £20,  Cort),  was 
D^ade  tolerably  complete  by  Angustns.  Thm  tbe 
peninsuk,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land;  ao  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  S.,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  had  been  entirdy 
converted  to  Boman  manners  (rtkimt  tit  r^  'P^ 
fmUgf  fUTa646\fiVTat  rp6mo9')f  and  they  had  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Most  of  them  had 
obtained  the  opitosZ^atMo,  and  had  received  Boman 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  being  all 
Bomans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  ^yidition 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  these  were  incloded 
oven  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regaided  as  the 
wildest  (3i}fua»8^amM)  of  all  (Stntb.  iii  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strsho  here  speaking; 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  long  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  nigged  manners  which  led  Juvenal 
to  write  (5<i4.viil  119)  '^Honrida  vitandaestHispania* 

Having  thus  become  more  tborooghly  Boman 
than  any  other  province  oat  of  Italy,  ^lun  famished 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  histoiy  and  lite- 
rature of  Bome,  such  as  the  poet  Lucan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponlns  Mela»  QnintihaiH 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  PouncAi*  Divisiovs  axd  Cosstttutiox 

UlfDEB  THB  BoMAlfS, 

I.  The  tvo  provinces  of  JlUher  and  Fwrtket 
^potfi.— The  provincial  oyngtitntjon^  idaks  from 
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the  year  nfter  the  expulsion  of  tlie  Carthagmuois; 
B.  c  205 ;  MBd  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
already  to  have  been  nsed  as  a  geogni|Jiical 
distinction,  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution; so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  fnm  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  two*  provinces, 
tlie  eastern,  called  Hispania  Citsriob  (ii  ivr6s 
'l<nr<wia  or  If  lyp/a),  and  the  western  called  His- 
PANiA  Ulterior  {h  iKT6s  or  ^»  L),  the  words 
^vt6s  and  iicrSs  having  reference  to  the  river 
Ibbbcs  {Ebro)  which  was  at  first  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166 ;  Caes.  B.  C 
iii.  73 ;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  12 ;  pro  Font,  56. 3 ; 
Liv.  xxvlii.  18,  xzz.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16 ; 
Plin.  iiL  I.  s.2;  Tac  Ann,  iv.  13;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  difierently  at 
difierent  times ;  so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  (^B.  C, 
i.  38),  Hispania  Giterior  extending  as  fiir  as  the 
Saltus  Castulonensis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Baktis  {Gnadalqumr);  and  after- 
wards the  boundary  was  drawn  from  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  hter  still  to  the  town  of  Ubci  {Altnerid),  a 
little  W.  of  the  S£.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
RfDEMi  Pr.;  Ck  (fe  Gata)f  or  even  to  Murqis,  a 
little  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  op.  Steph.  B.  $.v, 
'leripUu ;  Strab.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp,  iL  23.)  Polybins,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  cUstinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum;  but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ebro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iiL 
1 7 ;  oomp.  SAOumruM  ;  see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  8,  V,  *Hfi€poirK0ir€7oy  ;  Strab.  iiL  p.  148 ;  Pint. 
Sertor.  3).  Other  vrriters  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36 ;  Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  laite  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  lAUU  Spain  ('I<nray<a  fuy^Xri  and  fUKpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp, 
ii.  23 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  #.  v,  'lawoi'Ioi).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  AdminUtratUm  before  Auguttiu, — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  ordinem  (Liv.  xxviii.  38 ;  xxix.  13, 
xxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  12  fuces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiiL  26  ;  Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxviL  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  vrar,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  b.g.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  abeady  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spahi ;  two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp.  Caes.  B,  C.  L  88).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tar- 
RAco,  and  afterwards  also  Carthago  Noya  ;  that 
of  Uie  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provineee  of  Tarraconeneis,  Bae- 
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*  Hence,  as  akeady  observed,  the  names  iTif- 
pamae  and  *l€riplat ;  and  also  duae  Hispaniae,  Cic 
IL  sup,  eiL 


itoo,  tmd  lAuUama, — Ahready  in  fhe.time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  (jGna- 
diana\  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petrous,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  CastulMiensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legi(His; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani, on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  (B.  C,  i. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hupamia  Tarraconemsis, 
i^r  its  old  capital  Taraco.  (Appian,  Hitp, 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  ii.  6;  PUn.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const  Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp, 
ii.  23:  the  phrase  tree  Higpaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap,  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 :  respecting  the  bonn« 
daries  of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  sevenl  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Adminiitration.  —  Baetna  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caeearia  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug,  27 ;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legions.  Hb  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  procuratorea 
Caeaaria, 

5.  Conventua  Juridiei.r~Tor  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conventua  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courtawere 
held  at  a  chief  dty,  to  which  the  conventua  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  ba^  of  his  description, 
14  conventua  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconenses  had 
7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitaiua  3 ;  as  follows  (Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35):— 

(1).  The  7  conventns  of  Tarraoonexsis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Noya,  Tarraoo,  Cabsar- 
AC70USTA,  Clusiia,  Lvcus  Auousti,  Bracara 
Augusta,  and  probably  Asturica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  islands.  [Balbares  Insular.] 
These  7  conventns  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (contributaa  aUia)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows :  12  coloniae,  13  cppida  civium  Romano- 
rum  (L  e.  with  the  full  Boman  citizenship),  18  La* 
tinorum  veterum  (L  e.  vrith  the  jus  Laiii),  1  foede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  dvitas),  and  135 
atq>endiaria  (L  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2).  The  4  conventns  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Cordura,  Asnoi,  and  Hispaus,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9  co^onioe^  8  msmt- 


*  The  name  H,  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  vras  that  of  H, 
Ulterior t  sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iiL  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  "  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadem  Baetica ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur."  Perhaps,  however, 
tiie  first  WOTds  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope hegina  with  H.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  implying  the  full  equioaUnce  of  the  names.) 
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c^pwy  S9 1^  tbe  Latin  fhuchlw  (Lath  mHqiti' 
tut  dimata),  6  free  (/tftertote  dtmatm%  7  allied  (/oe- 
dwv  4tmata)f  120  stipendiaHa,   (Plin.  ilL  1.  a.  3). 

(3).  LumTAXiA  had  for  ti»  Lead  qiiaiien  of  its 
3  conventna,  the  dtiea  of  Embrita  Auouixa,  Pax 
Julia,  and  Scaulbu;  at  which  joatioe  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoplea  of  46  towns,  including  5 
eoloniae,  1  mmtidpitm  eivmm  Rowumormm,  3  with 
the  Latin  franchise  {Latii  antifid),  and  36  stipm- 
diaria,  (PUn.  zxi.  a.  35.) 

Farther  particulan,  inclodhig  the  names  of  the 
thief  of  the  towns  here  ooonted  ap,  are  giren  under 
Baktica,  LusTTAioA,  and  Tabbaookbhsis. 

6.  Chamgtt  after  iln^Mtfitt. »- Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
thej  espoused  his  canse  by  conferring  the  Jut  LatU 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac.  Hist  iil  53, 
70;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4 ;  corns  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  HisPAinA,  ap.  Eckhel,  toI.  vL  p.  338.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Ccnstantinc,  the  BubdiTision  of  Tarra* 
oooensis  had  begun  by  the  erection  of  Gallabgia 
and  AsTURiA  li^  a  Provimsia  Caetarit  under  the 
Antooines,  perhaps  eren  under  Hadrian.  (Oralli, 
Inter.  Na  77.)  Under  Ccnstantine,  Spun,  witii  its 
isUnds,  and  with  the  part  of  AiHoa  which  included 
the  ancient  Mauretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7  provinces  of  Babtioa,  Lusitahia, 

GALf  JUEOIA,  TaBBAGONBNSIS,  GASTHAODinENBUi 

Inbuuui  Balbasbs,  and  Tdtoitaha,  which  had 
for  their  respective  capitals,  Hispalis,  Embrita, 
Bracaba,  Cabsarauousta,  Gabthaqo  Nova, 
Pauha,  and  Tmoia  Of  these  7  provinoes  the 
first  3  were  govened  by  CoimUet,  the  other  4  by 
Prattidet;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  Vioarmt 
Hitpaniarmm,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefeetm  iViae- 
forio  GalUae,  (S.  Ru^  Brw.  5;  Not  Dig.  Ootk 
c  aO;  BScking,  Amwt.  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zosim. 
it  33,  83;  Cod.  Theod.  L.  t.  et  Ixl)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hispaniae  were  3  military 
goverooiB  (eomitetj  Cod«  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c). 

7.  To  complete  this  snmmaiy  cf  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  list,  from 
Ukert  (voL  iL  pt  1.  p.  3S3),  of  the  Ptopltt  and 
IHttrictt  of  the  Several  iVomnotf ,  as  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities:  — « 

[See  next  p^.] 

V.  Dbsgriftiv»  Gbooraprt  fob  TBS  Time 

OF  THB  BOMAB  EmPIRB. 

1.  PotitUm  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  fiwts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  p^iod  of  his- 
torical research;  namely,  that  it  was  the  weatem- 
rooet  country  of  Europe*,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fanded)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
^of  LiouRiA.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a  doubt,  even  among  the  poets, 


*  This  involved  its  being  the  W.-most  oonntiy  of 
the  known  worid,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  geognphers,  firom  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolennr,  all  of  wScai  belimd  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  faU  off  to  the  SB.  either  at  once  from 
the  Stnits,  or  frtan  a  point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontoiy.  [LmrA.  J  Of  ooune,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortukatab  br- 
smAM  and  the  acaiil-&bnloui  Atlamtib. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  a  tine 
when  the  sepantioB  was  effeetod  by  i 
power.  [Hbbouus  CoLUMHAB.]  The  early  i 
ledge  of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  i 
ledge  of  the  ocean  which  lies  beyood  tiiera  [Ar- 
LA2ITICUM  Marb];  and  we  have  aeen  that,  at  a 
very  eariy  period,  the  Greeks  were  aeqoainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  finr  as  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C  8.  FimoeMl).  The  campaigna  in  Lusitania  gsn 
them  a  general  idea  of  the  W.  ooMt ;  and  the  Gas- 
tahrian  War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augnstna,  for  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  ooast^  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaol,  to  oomplete  Uie  true  notion  of  the  gemeret 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  deaoibed  bf 
Arnold :— **  The  Spanish  pemmnda,  joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees, 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  tewos 
which  stand  out  frtan  the  walls  of  an  old  fixtified 
town,  kfty  at  once  a^  massy.*  (Arnold,  HutargeJ 
iSome,  vol  iii  p.  391.)  Thk  passage  ia  qiwted  lor 
the  sake  of  the  striking  fbnn  in  whidi  it  pots  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ;  but  we  may  venture  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a  modem 
pwggonai  bastion  might  be  a  better  iDoage,  and  that 
the  itthmmt  of  the  peninsula  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geographer  than  by  the  modera 
historian,  as**  the  isthmus" — not  ofAe  Pgremen— 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  "  ktffmfxl 
in  between  the  two  Gallio  gulfe"  (Strabo,  aa  alxeadf 
quoted*);  and  it  is  wU&n  this  isthmna  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fbrtificatiaB,  te 
cover  the  whole  peidiuahi  which  lies  beyood  thaa. 
(Comp.  Strab.  u.  p.  137;  Agathem.  iL  pw  36.) 

These  ^eneroZ  views  were  held  by  the  geop^tes 
under  the  Boman  empire,  but  with  some  interestiae 
difierenoes  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  country 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyreneee,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing out  from  thence.  Mek  makes  ita  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast;  Strabo,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  Strabo.  oompares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a  beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  the 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (kcXruc^:  Strab.  iL 
P.1S7,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  comp.  il  pp.  119, 120;DiaB. 
Per.  887 ;  Eusth.  odDioA-Per.  285 ;  Mela»  iL  6,  m.  I ; 
PUn.  ill  3.  s.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsuhi  as  a  four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  side  vras  fanned  by  tb»  Pyrenees, 
which  he  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  panlld  to  the 
Rhine;  from  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  ran  eat 
to  t he  Pr.  Nbriux  ( C.  Ftmeterre^  and  the  S.  coast 


*  This  correction  may  a^MU*  trifling  to  some: 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minute 
accuiacy  in  descriptive  geograpli^,  the  point  ia  really 
an  important  one.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
maty  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  oontiniMMia  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  en  the  &,  at  C  dt  Crem, 
above  the  geif^rfBoeat,  it  maintains  an  unbrokea 
line,  penetrable  only  by  diflfeuh  mountain  passes, 
till  it  ALMOST  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay;  but, 
instead  of  adaaltg  reaching  the  eea,  the  maia 
chain  continues  its  westward  oouree,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spurs  to  the  coast, 
and  thus  leaving  a  pass  which  has  proved  in  all 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  m  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
oetea/  dbota  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  H.  boond- 
acy  of  Spam,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  w^imUng  Qm- 
/MMfoo,  Betooy,  Sawftwifar,  the  Aelmriae^  and  pen 
of  GaJUda,  would  bekng  pkgticaUg  to  Vtmtat, 
[See  further,  under  Ptrbmabi  M.l.^r 
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POLYBIUS. 

Straoo. 

Mrla. 

PUNIUS. 

Ptolrmaeus. 

L  BAETICA. 

Maiitiani. 

Bastnli.    ' 
BasiitanL. 

Bastetani.       and 

Bastetani. 

Bastetani 

Turduli,  W.  of 

TuiduU 

TurdetanL 

Iberi  Montani. 

Turdetania. 

the  Pillars. 

Baeturia,  including 

Turduli. 

Baetaria. 

E.  Turduli, 
W.Celtid:    • 

Celtici. 

II.  LUSITANIA. 

LuaitanL 

Cunctis. 

Lusitania. 

Lusitania.                 TurdeUnl 

Celtici 

Torduli. 

Turduli.                    Celtici. 

Lusitania. 

,                Lusitaui. 

IIL  TARRACONENSIS.— A.  SE.  Coast  from  SW.  to  NE.                             j 

Oretani. 

BastuU.     ) 

Bastitani. 

Bastetani. 

Mavitania.  ?■ 

Aeletani. ) 
Sidetani.  j 

Deitania.  J 

ContesUnia. 

Contestani. 

Ilergetea. 

Edetania. 

EdetanL 

Indigetes. 

Ilerc^aones. 

Ilertaones. 

Lacetani.       ) 
Lartoleaetae.j 

Cossetania. 

Ilergetes. 

Laletani. 

Laletani. 

Indigetes. 

Indigetes. 

B.  Ox  THE  Borders  op  Baetica  and  Lusitania  —  SE.  to  NW.                        | 

Oclades. 

BastulL     > 
Mentesani.j 

BasUtani. 

^ 

Oretani. 

Oretani.' 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Vettones. 

Vettones. 

Vettones. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

VaccaeL 

Callaid. 

Gallaeci. 

Callaici.  "J 
Braecarii.  - 

Celtici. 
Artabri. 

Grovii. 
Celtici. 

Lucen8e8.J 
Artabri. 

C.    N.  Coast,  from  W.  to  E. 

Astores. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Orgenomesci. 

Caristi. 

Varduli. 

Varduli. 

Varduli. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

] 

Cerretani. 

Cerretani.                  Ilergetes. 

Jaccetani. 

Lacetani.                   Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

Ausetani.                  Indigetes. 

S.   In  the  Centre  of  Spain.                                                 | 

Verones. 

In  the  N. 

In  the  iV. 

Celtiberi; 

Tunnodigi. 

Murbogi. 

including 

Carietes. 

Pelendones. 

Arevaci,  and 

Vennenses. 

Arevacae. 

Luaones. 

In  the  S, 
Celtiberi.    | 
Areraci.      r 
PdendoDes.^ 

In  theS, 
CafpetanL 
Celtiberi. 
LobetanL 

In  the  E, 
Jaccetani. 
Castellani. 
AuaetanL 

iigitized  by 
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to  the  Pr.  Sacrum*,  and  the  fourth  tide  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.,  between  the  two  head- 
lands juaaedf  parallel  to  the  Pyremeet.  TStrab.  iii.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  AVhen  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  N.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  L  2;  Aeth.  Ister.  Cotmog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)  Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a  trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Crem  to  C,  Fimtterrtf 
on  the  N.;  from  C,  Fmiiterre  to  C,  &  Fmeent,  on 
the W.;  from  C.  S.  VinoeiU  UiC.de  (Toto,  ontheS.; 
and  from  C.  de  Gala  to  C.  Crewmen  the  E.:  but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
▼aried. 

2.  Botmdariei,  —  No  country  which  is  not  insular 
has  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain :  namely, 
on  the  £.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Marb  Intbrmvm]  ;  on  the  rest  of  the  S.,  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  K.  sides,  the  Atkmtic  [Atlahticum 
Mark]  ;  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N^side  (the  E. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writer8),the  Pjnreneei 
[Ptrenabi  M.].  Different  names  were  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  bays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Balkari- 
cuM  Mark  and  Ibbricum  Marb;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  Intbrnum  Marb  spedfiodly;  then 
came  the  Stnuts  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditas um 
Frbtum]  ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  GADrrANUS  Ockakus,  and  that  along 
the  N.  ooast  Cantabricum  Marb. 

3.  Site. — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36^ 
1'  and  43°  45'  N.  UL,  and  between  long.  3°  2(f  E. 
and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  blee,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  anothcr.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5  days'  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees  3000  stadia;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  L  p.  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pilhtrs.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
stadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  iL  p.  106):  Uie  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  XJkert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (XJkert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a  copyist  to  agree  with  the  1600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a  straight  /me,  6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else- 


♦  Elsewhere,  however  (iL  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Calpb,  Gibraltar. 
t  K.B.  10stadia=»l  geog.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  that  part  of  the 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  traits  as  icidann:  from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus, aboat  the  same;  thence  to  the  PyTeneea,1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  he 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  least,  namely  along  tbe 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  iL  ppi  106, 127, 128, 
iiL  pp.  137,  156.) 

PUny  quotes  various  statements,  aooording  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P., 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  tbe  whole  cir- 
cuit  of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Pfin. 
iiL  1.  s.  2,  3.  s.  4 ;  iv.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  place» 
Hispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36°  and  46^ 
lat  (iL  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  ia  important 
to  observe  that  the  geographers  fouiMled  thor  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  entire! j  on  the  itis- 
erary  measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coast,  PromonicrieSf  and  Bay. 
—  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  ahow  at  once 
twehe  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  Tfa« 
first,  begimung  at  the  N.  end  of  the  £.  coast,  b 
that  fonned  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Ptrbnbs  Prom,  (rb  rris  Tlvfr^piis  Si^mf)  or 
VE2IBRIS  Prom,  or  Ptrbxaba  Vsnus  (rh  *A^po- 
Zlfftov,  Upify  rris  Tlvfnipaias  *A^poSfnfs).  a  moun- 
tainous headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cbryaria  (^Certpera^  or  Por- 
Tus  Veneris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  aad 
Emporiab  {Bag  of  Rostui)  on  the  S.;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a  temple  of  Venus  whidi  stood 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxvL  19  ;  Stiab.  ir.  pp.  178,  181 : 
Mela,  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  tbe  S. 
side  of  the  Bag  of  Rosas  Uiecosst  preserves  a  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  S.  of  Babcxso 
(Barcelona),  whence  it  forms  a  very  large  bar, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
DiAxauM  ((7.  S.  Martin),  running  far  oat  to  tbe 
east.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  large  bay  art 
Tarraco  and  the  ddta  of  the  Iberus  ;  its  lower 
part,  fixon  about  40°  N.  laL,  forms  the  Sucroxbs- 
sis  Sinus  ((7.  of  Valencia),  hang  the  east  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  £.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicuoos  headland  ef 
Saturmi  Pr.  (C  de  Pahs);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  luJCiTANua  Snrus  (B.  ofAU- 
cante).  Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Satomi  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Charidemi  Pr.  (C.  de  GaiaX  run- 
ning out  fiff  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  tnrmng 
point  from  the  E.  to  the  S.  coast:  between  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  Massdsnus  Sorus,  which 
has  no  specific  modem  name.  These  are  tiie  four 
great  headhmds  and  the  three  large  bays  of  tbe  £. 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Charidemi  Pr.  and  passii^  bj 
the  comparatively  small  URCiTAiru&  Sinus  ((?.  of 
Abneria),  upon  which  the  boundary  between  Tar- 
raconensis  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  th«  coast, 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a  straight  line  to  'Ma,j,a^^ 
(^Malaga),  which  forms  the  £.  extr^nity  (as  tbe  M. 
of  the  Baetis  forms  the  western)  of  the  base  of  tb« 
great  triangular  projection  of  the  S.  ooast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a  similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  GADrrANux  or  Herculbum  fW- 
TUX  (Straits  of  GibraUar),  The  £.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Hbbcuus  Colubcnae], 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  side,  so  celebrated 
under  the  names  of  Calpe  tad  GibraUar,  tonna 
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the  termination  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a  head- 
land, named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned^  after  a  temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
JuKONis  Pr.,  doabtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ;  its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  forgotten,  bat,  even 
in  a  work  like  this,  A  tribute  mnst  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Copt  Trcjaigar.  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  (Mm,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis  (^GtiadalquMr),  mariced  by 
the  Gaepionis  Turris  {C/Upiond).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (^Gwidiand), 
where  the  coast  of  Babtiga  terminates,  and  tliat  of 
LusrrANiA  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  Cuiteus  (C  (fe 
S.  Maria);  and  about  1^^  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C  8,  Vincent)^  where,  as  at 
'Trafalgar,  ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modem 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  is  so  straight  as  to 
form  no  huge  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taous,  named 
Babbariuic  PR.t  of  Strabo  (C.  JEspichd) ;  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  coast,  the  Magnum  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  (C.  da  Boca) ;  and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  LuNAE  or  Lunarium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
{C.  Carvoeiro:  but  see  note  just  aboye). 

At  the  month  of  the  Dukius  {Douro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallaecia  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  K.  as  the  Mnaus  {Minho),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  NW.  comer  of  the  pemnsuk.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Nerium  ((7.  <fo  /Vnwterre),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  "  datum  line*"  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9^  W.  long,  and  the  pandlel  of  43°  N.  lat  The 
former  runs  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C.  S.  Vinoent)t  just  outiide  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.:^    The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 
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*  The  Cape  of  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f  Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C.  Ea- 
jncM;  and  the  next,  Pr.  Lunae,  may  be  the  C 
€la  Roca. 

X  For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
Toletum  (Toledo),  as  a  centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat  intersect  a  very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 


above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat  is  tfiade  at  onca 
from  the  Pr.  Neriimi,  whence  the  coast  rans  N£. 
up  to  the  CoRU  or  Trileucum  Pr.  ((7.  Ortegal), 
which  forms  the  extreme  N.  pmnt  of  the  whole 
penmsuhu  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  £.,  but  with  a  gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oeaso  ((7.  del 
Higuer),  at  its  £.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  Uie  Pyrenees, 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  theur  several  places,  according  to  the 
tme  figure  of  the  coast:  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediately  above  the  estuary  cf  the  Tagtu,  is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Artabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Ishmds, 
E.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianicmi),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Bausares,  Pitt- 

USAB.] 

5.  The  Interior,  with  its  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a  more  striking  pic-* 
ture  than  that  of  Spain ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misimderstand  them.  A  single  glance  suiBces 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mouitains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  diain, 
though  less  regular,  mnning  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  £.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ehro  ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  £.  side  of  this  basin,  a  gr«at  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  mnning  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  £.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  NE.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious ;  but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a  clear  outline  of  the  stractur« 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element :  one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
contending  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  straggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — "Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-bmd,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  dty  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  theix 
areas)  are  nearly  equal.  r-^  i 

)igitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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the  top  of  Arthni^s  Seat,  the  bill  or  mmuiUin  iHiich 
orerbangs  Edinbourgfa.**  {Hittorff  of  Home^  yoL  iiL 
p.  391.)  The  eleTation  of  thii  central  table-land  is, 
in  fiftot,  higher  than  that  of  anj  other  table-land  in 
EoTope,  while  its  extent  ia  ao  great  as  to  compnheod 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsola.  Its 
limits  oofrespond  prettj  nearly  to  that  of  ths  qna- 
drangle  formed  br  the  parallels  of  38<>  and  43^  N. 
lat  and  the  meridians  of  l^and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
boondaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  oontinnons  and  kAj  chains  of  moontains 
called  resjieoti^  the  Momtoku  o/Attmiai  [  Vaa- 
coHUK  SALTuSf  and  VnrDius  M.]  and  the  Simra 
Morma,  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  U  efieoted  by 
a  less  perfectly  oootinQoas  series  of  high  lands  and 
monntain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Idubbda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Orospbda  in  the  S.  ;  and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  AUantIc  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  dedinatioo  more  or  lees  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extre- 
mities, tin  at  Ust  their  W.  slopes  £dl  down  to  the 
Atlantio,  farming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  PortogaL 
[Comp.  LusTTAMiA.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thns 
jtraverse  the  table-land  the  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  da  Roca  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagns  (where  it  was  called  Hbbmi- 
inuB  11 :  no  apecifio  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contams  the  river  basin  of  the  Domro  [Dubiub],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table-land  of  Old  CtutUe  and 
Leon;  the  southern,  or  table-land  of  New  CaaHU 
and  E$lrtmadMtay  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  T<igu» 
[Taous]  and  the  Ouadkma  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
incloeed  on  all  sides,  like  a  platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  hcty  of  Biecagj  which  was 
peopled  by  tribes  aa  rugged  as  itself.  [Astukes, 
Oamtabbi,  Gallaxcia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  u)d  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  eariy  came  to  be  more  dosdy  connected 
with  tiie  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts ;  the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [IbbrusI.  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-knd,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea ;  and  the  E.  maritime  r^;ion, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

*  The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description :  its  conne  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  by  which 
\i  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
regioc  of  CfalUcia, 
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New  Carthage  and  the  C.  <2s  Palae,  its  £.  side 
fbnned  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  its  W.  ade 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  ths  central  tabfe- 
hmd ;  and  anawering  to  the  provinces  of  Calahim, 
Arragon,  with  tiie  S.  part  of  Navarre,  Velmcm, 
and  parte  of  New  CattOe  and  Marda. 

The  S.  district  is  of  still  far  greater  importance, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  fanning,  to  a  gnat  degree, 
a  country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rst  of  the 
peninsuk;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  pofitically  sad 
historically  a  separate  country  during  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  l^nnish  history.  Tbis 
country — the  Tartbssib  and  Baxteoa  of  tia 
ancients,  the  Andahtda  of  modem  geography — ii 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  cbun  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  [Mariahts  Mors],  oo  the  & 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Guadaiqaimr  [Rae- 
tib],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  inckaed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Surra  Nevada  [lu- 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  the  S.  coast  by  the  in- 
terroediato  chain  of  the  AJfa^jarraa,  and  farm  on  the 
N.  the  plain  of  (rroiMKfa.  On  the  E.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetia  ia  entirely  abut  in  by  ranges  which 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  S/erra  Neaada  and 
the  SStarrti  iforena  to  one  another  and  to  the  diaia  of 
OnosPEDAontheW.borderoftheeastemdistrkL  Of 
these  cross  chahu,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Cas- 
TULONXMsis  Saltus  and  the  Abgbrtaxkjs  Mosis. 

While  thus  separated  by  mountains  from  the  lest 
of  Spain,  .iiMialiioia  lies  peiftctly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,— a  fi^t  of  the  utmost  importaace 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  aa  wall  as  its 
modem  history.  No  one  who  rightly  iqtpndatss  this 
&ct  will  wonder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  deprndency 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spam  was  stiH  bsrbaiian,  nor 
that  it  was  united  to  iforooeomoderthe  later  BooaB 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  ear 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  ao  long  aor- 
vived  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  restof  Spain. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  the  purposes  of 
ancient  history  and  geogri^y  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parte : — (1.)  The  central 
table-land,  with  the  W.  ooast,  oontaraing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Gnadiana  [Ajtas j : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Galiabcoa,  Astubia,  and  Cabtabria  : 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  Ibebits,  and  the  E.  coast: 
(4.)  Baetioa,  or  Arnkdacia, 

The  detaib  respecting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  mentiooed,  as  vrell  as  the  Ksis  t4 
numy  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  asvenl 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de- 
scribing the  thme  provinces  and  the  smaller  disiiiete 
of  the  peninsula. 

VI.  Clueatb  AifD  Pboductiobs. 
The  diversities  in  the  saAca  of  the  peninsula  are 
attended  with  a  corresponding  variety  of  cUmate ;  so 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  neariy  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  **  Andaluda,  the  southernmost  part,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a  country  quite  diflennt 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  Valencia  is  flat 
and  vrell  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andalacia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  bat 
almost  like  tropical  oountiiM^  The  eastern  divisioQ, 
iigitizedbyCjOOQlC 
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or  the  ooontry  of  the  Ibenu,  if  we  esamiDe  its 
northem  parti,  Angoo  and  OaUdoDiA,  tUeady  greatly 
resemblet  a  northern  country.    Valencia  etukU  in 
the  middle  between  them.    The  wh<de  country  of  the 
Tagns  is  throoghoni  a  table-Und,  very  high  at  its 
commencement,  pierdngly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  fiur 
as  the  frontier  of  Portugal. .....  Between  the  Sierra 

Mofena  and  the  Douro  we  haTe  the  large  plain  of 
EstNmadnra,  which  is  ftrtile  but  unhealthy,  and 
perftotly  flat  The  plain  of  Leon  b  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  aooeonk  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  sonthem  parts  of  Castile  are  prednetiTe,  and 
the  continuatiQa  of  the  ralley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  ridi : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a  beautifhl  hilly  conntiy."  (Lecftres  on  Amdmt 
Eiknogrtipk^  tmd  Gtosraphif,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  28S,  283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a  brief  passage  on  the  sul^ect,  weU 
worth  quoting:  — ** The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
lemperature  of  a  sonthem  climate  ;  while  some  of 
the  TsUeys  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  regetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  dvilisation ;  while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  phdns,  was  fitted 
to  remain  fat  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism." 
(Higfor^ o/Bome^ycl  iiL  pp. 391, 892.) 

With  these  deacriptians  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  welL  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly* 
bius,  Strabo,  Phny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (voL  i.  pt  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mention  anumg  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pastursge,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
BtonBs.  Baetica  was  fiuncd  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Luaitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  tiinber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  tparim»f  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peoinsuU  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rook-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  tg»,  Ukert,  I  c:  comp.  Baetiga, 
Cabthaqo,  Carthago  Nova.) 

\U,  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
▼ery  difficult  subject  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  ealled  Iberian,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  predoe  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
liuman  fianily,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
etood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subeequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a  very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  tho  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  favour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion  of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
lowered  the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a  great  extent,  forming  the  great  nation  of  the  \ 
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Cbltibbri  ;  but  pure  Iberian. and  pure  Celtio 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsuhu  (Herod.  iL  33;  Died.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  L  p.  33,  iiL  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Bitp.  2;  Plin.  in.  1. 
8,  3;  Luean,  iv.  9;  SiL  iii.  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
oocupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitaniaand  of  the  N.  coast.  [Celti- 
bbrl]  The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Cbltica.]  liastly,  there  was  a  hirge 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  &  and  E.  coasts  cdonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phoneans,  Rho- 
dlans,  Zacynthians,  Samians,  and  Massaliot^  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  UL  pp.  151,  157,  159 ;  Mela,  iii  6  ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  beddes  the  great  influx  of 
Romans  at  a  hiter  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  eminent 
scbohurs,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows : —  *'  Spain  is 
destmed  by  nature  ahnost  more  than  Ita^,  to  fbna 
one  compact  state:  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a  late  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  dirided  into  two  distinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever,  they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundaiy  Ime 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundaiy  between  the  Christian  and 
Hahommedan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moan- 
tains,  no  doubt,  also  sepanted  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ebro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtici  dwelt  ia  Algcarbia 
and  the  Portuguese  Estremcuhra^  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Ewtre  Douro  e  Minho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  hitter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  had  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  less  difficult  for  them  to  enter  tho 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isolated 
parts  of  a  nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  countiy 
by  immigration;  on  the  contrary,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
Aquitania  and  Languedoc  at  a  very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  »ble  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  tiie  wiioie  i^uinsula? 
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It  18  probable,  nay  almost  erident,  that  it  was  tba 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themselTes; 
and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Ammianns  HaroeUinna,  ao- 
cordinj^  to  whieh  thej  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Enrope,  bat  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  &r  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced bj  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
maj  hare  capitulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  bj  Germans  so  compIeCelj  as 
to  destroj  erery  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonshre^  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  liifed  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  populatioo,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  oountrj  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselTes  in  the  monntains  between 
the  Tagu$  and  the  Ihenu^  and  the  Iberians  onlj 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  theoL  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentiallj  Iberian.**  (^Lectures  om 
Ancient  EHmogropkif  and  Qtography^  vd.  ii. 
ppw  280,  S8l.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
ftct  already  mentioned,  that  Spam  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Straits  ;  the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spahi  is  thus  connected, 
was  peo|ded  finom  the  East ;  and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
ii»ults  of  other  investigations.  (SalL  Jng.  18;  Strab. 
zv.  p.  687 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11.  §  1.)  The  decision 
of  the  qneetioo,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a  more  profbund  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  pieserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  {Pru- 
fumg  der  Uniersuckungen  Hber  die  Urbewohner 
Ilitpanient  vermituUt  der  Batkitehen  Sprache^ 
Berlin,  1821 ;  oomp.  Freret,  M(m.  de  TAcad.  dee 
Jmcr.  vol.  xviii.  p.  78 ;  Hoffinann,  die  Iberer  ina 
Western  md  Oeten,  Leipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certam  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian ;  and^  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
lai^  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words :  —  "  The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145^  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  sprit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
lias  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfisct  civilisation,  that  among  ihm 
Iberians  the  brid^roon  gave,  instead  of  lenerving^  & 
dowry;  that  daughters  aomeUmes  inherited,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of 
the  funHy,  gave  portions  to  their  brokers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  with  suitaUe  wives.  (Strah.  iiL 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  diffisrence 
between  the  people  of  the  south  q£  Eorope,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple- 
hearted  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rainning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  nbbeiy  ahnost  indo- 
mitable— fend  of  brigandage,  though  inc^iable  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Stnb.  iiL  pi  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  conrnMn  U> 
almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they  offer  a  strong  ooo- 
trast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  dT  whose  most 
powerful  tribe  it  is  reooded  that  their  ascendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  thoee  of 
justice."  {HieL  of  Rome,  vol.  ill  pp.  396, 397.) 

The  difierent  tribes,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  very  different  d^rees  of  character.  Ti^  Can- 
tabrians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  general, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest :  the  Cdtiberians, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a  veiy  noble 
disposition :  the  Vaccaei  were  (under  the  Boawns,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tor^ 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivalped  sdenoe  and  had  a 
literature  of  then:  own.  [Turdetavia.] 

There  remain  two  veiy  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modem  Spaniards  bear 
the  cksest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  alienation  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  almost  hel|dess  victims,  or  the  still  more 
helpless  dependents,  of  fbieign  foes  or  friends,  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  internecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  sieges  of  Saocxtdm  and 
NuMAHTiA,  Oerona  and  Zairagom  ;  a  quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  inability 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  field  (rf 
battle.  "  In  Cond^s  History  of  the  Arabs,  a  general^ 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  ^audards: 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles ;  in  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  lions ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women.** 
(Niebuhr,  Ledmree  on  Ane, Etk^ ^  vol. iL  p.  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  ^in 
in  Arnold's  History^  to  both  of  which  VKh.  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
most  attentive  perusal :  the  half-volume  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert*s  GeographU  der  Grieeken  und 
Romer  is  a  masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  the  study;  but  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  frdse  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  HandXmek  der  aiten  Geograpkie, 
vd.  iiL  pp.  4 — 109,  fdlows  close  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correctiiig  many  of  his  fitlse  refisrences,  bat  intro- 
ducing others  of  his  own ;  he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject Among  the  works  of  the  ancient  writen, 
Strabo's  third  book  stand?  pre-eminent  for  its  fulness 
and  general  accuracy.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieval  histoiy,  form  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
entered  on  here :  all  that  is  Jifoessary  for  the  por- 
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pose  of  tliis  work  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
the  AUns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Boman  legend  his- 
PAMORUX,  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
Uie  Hispanians  in  general :  but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  does  not  really  belong  to  Spain  at 
all,  bat  was  strack  m  Sidly  bj  a  colony  of  Spanish 
auxiliaries  settled  in  that  coontiy.  [P.  S.] 
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COIN  ASCRIBED  TO  HISPAHIA. 

HISPA'NUM    MARE   or   HISPA'NUS   OCE- 
ANUS,  also  called  Marb  Ibbricum  and  Balka- 
RICUM  (ir6rros  *Wtjpoc<Jj,  rh  *I^pMcbv  wiXaryos^  rh 
BoAAtopifcbv  v4hxeyos)j  the  specific  name  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  Mare  Internum  iMediterranean\ 
about  the  Balearic  islands,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  also,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania.     Thus  Agathemerus  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
iStrab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69 ;  Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14 ;  Flor.  iii.  6.9  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin  23; 
Priscian.  Pericg.  76  ;  Claudian.  xxiii.  8.)      [P.  S.] 
HISPELLUM   (ZUnr4XKop,  Strab.;  "lawtWov, 
Ptol.:   Eth,  Hispellas,-5tis:    Spello),  a  town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  about  4  miles  from 
Fulginium  (JoUgno)  and  6  from  Mevania  {Bevag- 
no).     It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  among  the 
more  conaderable  towns  of  this  part  of  Umbria. 
(Strab.  ▼.  p.  227;    Ptol  iii.  1.  §  54;   Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
458;  Orell.  Inscr.  98.)      Pliny  terms  it  a  colony, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
*'Colonia  Julia  Hispelli"  and  "Colonia  Urbana 
Fhivia,"  whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
ceived two  successive  colonies,  the  one  under  Augus- 
tus, the  other  under  Vespasian.   (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 
OrelL  Jrucr,  2170,  3885  ;    Hygin.  de  LimiL  p. 
179.)    Augustus,  indeed,  seems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  favour,  and  bestowed  6n  Hispellum  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Clitumnus,  though  these  were 
more  than  12  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and 
separated  by  the  intervening  territories  of  Mevania 
and  Fulginium.    (PUn.  jEjp.  viii.  8.)    We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  colonists  under  Hadrian.    {Lib.  Colon,  p. 
224;  Zumpt,  de  Ccl.  p.  409.)      Inscriptions,  as 
well  as  exuni  remams,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Boman  empire :  besides  con- 
siderable rums  of  its  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modem  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Boman 
gates,  called  PorU  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
some  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  a  street  thence 
called  the  Via  dell'Arco,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls.     The  inhabitants  profess  to  show 
the  house  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Properuus,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  no  authority:  but  many  critics 
consider  Hispellum  as  having  a  better  daim  than 
Mevania  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthplace.      [Me- 
vania.]    Hispellum  was  an  episcopal  see  till  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  see  transferred  to  Foligno; 
but  the  modem  town  of  SpeUo  is  still  a  consider- 
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able  place.    (Bampoldi,  Corogr.  dltaiia^  vol  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTIAEA  (•l<rr(oio).  1.  A  town  in  the  north 
of  Enboea,. better  knovm  under  its  later  name  Oreus. 
[Oebus.] 
2.  In  Attica.  [Athenab,  p.  294.1 
HISTIAEOTIS  (I(rruu»Tts,  also  '£<rTiai£rtO- 
1.  A  district  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly. 
[Thessaua.] 

2.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Euboea,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus. 
[Oreus.] 

HISTO'NIUM  Cl<^<{''«»':^^-Histoniensi8:  II 
Viuio  or  Vaato  d'Ammone)y  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  called  Punta 
della  PenruL  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history, 
but  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a  colony, 
apparently  under  Caesar.  (Mel.  il  4.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a  colonia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  mnnicipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  L  c.) 
The  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Boman  empire  a  flourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  this  is  further  attested  by 
existing  remains,  which  include  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  statues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marble.  Hence  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief  dty  of  the  FrentanL  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.)  Among  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  most 
curious  records  the  fact  of  a  youth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Pndens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Bome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Bo- 
manelli,  2.  c  p.  34;  Orell.  Inscr.  2603;  Mommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  5252.)  The  name  of  Histonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  314;  Tab.  Petrf.),  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  referred  to  Histo- 
nium the  strange  passage  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  242),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  a  ]^ace  called  Ortonium  (as  the 
name  stands  in  the  MSS.)  as  the  resort  of  pirates 
of  a  very  wild  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  equally  inapplicable  to  Histonium  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  sngge.st 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

Histonium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a  mere  road- 
stead ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  a  dependent  port  at  the  Punta 
deUa  Pennoy  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Boman  remains  have  also  been  found,  whidi 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroneously,  as 
those  of  Buca.  [Buoa.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a  local  antiquarian,  as  found  on  the  same 
spot,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  (See  Mommsen, 
Inscr.  Regn,  Neap.  p.  274,  App.  p,  30;  who  has 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptions 
found  at  Histwiium.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTBU.     [Istria.] 

HITTITES  (XcTTcuoi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. ((>en.xv.  20;  Exod.  iii.  8,  xxiii.  23.)   They 
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dwelt  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  in  the  neigb- 
boorhood  of  the  Amorites.  {Gen,  zxiiL  7,  seq. ;  Numb, 
xiii.  29.)  Solonum  compelled  them  to  paj  tribate 
along  with  the  other  CtnaanitiBh  tribes  (1  Kmgt^ 
ix,  20,  seq.) ;  bat  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (ia 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel)  governed  bj  kii^ 
of  their  own  (2  King$,  vii.  6).  The  Hittites  are 
also  mentioned  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
capUvitj  {Eera^  ix.  1) ;  bat  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occor  again. 

HIVITES  (Eficubi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gm.  X.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxUi.  23;  Josh,  m. 
10.)  Thej  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Meant  Uermon  (Judg,  iiL  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Da^id 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam.  zxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  rednoed  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  (1  Kinffs^  iz  20),  after  which  they  dis< 
appear  from  histoiy. 

HOLMI  COAMot :  Eth.  'OAftc^s),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Selencia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  40;  Ste]^.  B.  s,  v.;  Plin.  y.  22,  who  calls  the 
pUce  Hohma,)  Leake  {Atia  M'mor^  pu  205)  thinks 
the  modem  town  of  AghaHmtm  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  ScyUx  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phry- 
gia,  on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  loonium,  at  the  en- 
trance  into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  pUce  as  the  fort  Myriooepbalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  passed  in  a.  d.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicet  Chonat  p. 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLMO'NES.     [Olmohics.] 

HOLOPHYXU&    [Olophyxus]. 

HOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  O^^uu^^  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  CanUitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  on  the  frontier  of 
I^uria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac  Atm,  iiL  48),  a  state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  j^  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
{'OfiatfoZtis)t  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  vilkmies,  living  only 
in  cares.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Quirinius  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  £unine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.     [Hoiiaipa.] 

HOMERl'TAE  CO/t^To*,  PeripL  p.  18  ;  Mar- 
dan,  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vL  28 ;  Ptol.  vi.  7),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  (IV- 
mm).  The  Arabs  of  Yhumy  wht  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Himyari^ 
and  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were 
a  civilised  people  in  veiy  remote  ages.  They  pos- 
sessed a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce.  The  Hunyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tobibdi  (from  the  Arabic  TcJtMSahy 
which  had  a  general  signification  like  that  of  Em- 
peror, KhAn,  Pharsoh,  Caesar,  &c;  IVHerbetot, 
BibUothigue  OnetUale  s,v.  Tobbd)  is  referred  to  a 
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very  eariy  period,  and  their  power  appean  to  have 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  the 
Himffairi  have  been  fbond  net  only  in  Yimen^  but  in 
distant  ooontries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  is  a 
considecable  affinity  between  the  Hmtgrni  diander 
and  the  well-known  and  most  andent  Dbvamdgari 
SamteriL  The  earliest  writing  was  pnhablj  the 
Himyaritic,  even  anterior  to  the  Cnneifbim  da- 
ndtn. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  first  vio- 
Uted  by  an  Aethiopian  conqueror.  (Procop.  B.  P, 
I.  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valuable  inform- 
ation in  Dean  Milman's  notes  upon  the  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
dally  the  very  able  notes  of  Saint  Martin  upon  Le 
Beau  {Bat  Empire,  vol  viii.  ppu  46 — 67,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Bitter,  Erdbmde, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38  ;  Ewald,  Ge»ck.  det  Volket  Ura^l, 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit  1851 ;  Hombokit,  Cotmot, 
vol.  il  p.  206,  trans. ;  and  the  2nd  Tolume  of  Ck^el 
Cbesney's  ExpediUon  to  ike  EuphraUe,  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon: — 

"  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crashed  in  hb 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  revo- 
lution which  has  changed  the  dvil  and  rdigioas 
state  of  the  world."  [E.  B.  J.l 

HO^MOLE  or  HOMO'LIUM  ('0/uS\ir,  Staah.  ix. 
p.  443;  'Oii6Ku>w,  Strab.  I  c,  Liv.  xlii.  38;  PBn.  iv. 
9.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Homde,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
ML  Homde  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  lying 
between  Tempe  and  the  modem  village  of  JTon'tei. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  sjnonymoos  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  fayonrite  haont  of 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centanrs  and  the 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  most  fertile 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foon- 
tains.  (Pans.  ix.  8.  §  6;  Eurip.  ifsrc.  Fmr.  371? 
Theocr.  IdfiL  vil  104;  Vlrg.  AeiL  til  675;  Steph. 
B.  «.«.  '0/i^Aif.)  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  ScyUx  and  Strabo  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius  near  the  ent  of 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  but 
in  Apdknins  Rliodius  and  in  the  Cirphic  poems 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  the  seA-sbore, 
and  in  Apdlonhis  even  another  town,  Emymenae, 
b  pboed  between  Homole  and  Tempe.  ( ApoU.  Rhod. 
i.  594;  Orplieus,  Argm,  460.)  Euiymenae,  how- 
ever, stood  upon  the  coast  mon  to  the  south. 
[EuRTMSNAK.]  Lcsko  coi\jectures  that  the  cele- 
brated oonyent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt  Kitsavo,  stands  on  the  site  of 
Homolium.  (Leake,  JVbrtWn  (rreaoe,  toL  iii.  p.  402, 
vd-  iv.  p.  415.) 

HONCRIAS  COy^^pt^),  the  name  given  by 
Theodonus  II.,  m  honour  of  his  undo  Honorins,  to 
the  town  of  Claudicpdis  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a  still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Heradeia.  (Malala, 
Chrom.  ii.  14;  Hierod,  p.  694.)  [L.  S.] 

HOPLITEa    [BoEoriA,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOB.    [Idumaba.] 

HORCA.    rOiicA.] 

HOBEB.    [SniAi.]      . 

HORESTI,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tadtos 
CAffric  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Gnmpaans 
AgricoUi  mored  into  their  oountiyBB<SS(ir Jin^,  or  the 
north  part  of  ZsoitarL  [a  G.  L.] 
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HORITES.      pDUMAKA.] 

HORMA.     [AucopiA.] 

HORMANUS.     [OMAjfiTAB.] 

HC/RREA,  AD,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narixmen^, 
which  signifies  a  depdt  for  corn  and  periiaps  other 
merchandiae.  Such  names  of  places  occur  oocasion- 
allj.  Beaofori  (Karamama,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Rooum  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  which  bears  a  perfect  inscription  banning 
HORREA  IMP^  &C.  The  Antomne  Itinerary  pUces 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  Var  to  Forum  Julii 
{Fr^),  and  between  Antipolis  {Antibes)  and 
Frijiu.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M. P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grasat^  NW.  of  Antibes^  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  Napoul,  which  is  much  too  near  Frejus 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D'Anville  places  it  at 
Cannes,  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things: — 
Cannes  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ;  which 
difficulty  D'Anville  removes  by  a  common  device  of 
his, — ^he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a  place  called  Horibel  or  AuribeaUj  at  (he  muuth  of 
the  stream  of  Vwiers,  [G.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.    [Hadrumbtdm.] 

HOI^EUM,  a  town  of  Moloesis  in  Epirus,  of 
uncertain  site.     (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

HORREUM  MARGI  (^Morawa  Hissar),  a  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  Itinerary  (219),  the  Legio  xiv  Geroina, 
and  according  to  the  Not  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
Ziu  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  IHn,AnL  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ;  It  Bieros.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Oromagus;  Hierod.  p.  657,  *Op04fMpxos;  and 
Ptol.  iil  9.  §  5,  'O^^f'o.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  (Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (^yem).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortannm  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaoonus,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartium,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ;  P.  Diac  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  (Quaest  Ram.  46 ;  MQUer, 
Etrusker.  vol  it  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dimonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Ramans,  was  situated  about 
4  miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadimomia  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Ameria],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
RoDum  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  2.  c  p.  167.) 
The  *<Hortinae  classes  **  mentioned  by  Vu-gU 
(Aen,  vil  71 5)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
^Hortinna.  [E.H.B.] 
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HORTONA.  [Ortona.] 

H0T5SII,  O'SSn  COffffioi,  Ptol.  iil  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  £. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Estkonia  and  the  island  of 
Oesel^  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Slav.  A  U.  vol  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTI'LIA,  a  small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
■itnated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius :  it  is  still 
called  OsHgUa.  Pliny  (xzi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  viUage  (vicus) ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  ("vicus  Veronensium,"J5rwi. 
in.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a  military  post  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  EtsL  il  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6th  century  (  Var. 
iL  31),  and  was  probably  a  considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (^Itin.  AnL  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
{Tt^.Peut.).  [E.H.BO 

HOSUERBAS,  a  Mutatio,  or  place,  m  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narbonne.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Narbonne,  and 
1 5  Roman  miles  from  it  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.P.  from  Narbonne.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jourre  or  Jowrve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  pUces  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  firom 
Bordeaux  to  Narbonne.  From  Civitas  Auscius 
(Auch)  to  Mutatio  ad  Seztum  is  6  Gallic  leagues ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuerro  is 
7  Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Touiouse;  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Auch  and 
Touhuse.  D'Anville  guesses  Gircaro  j  Walckenaer 
guesses  ^Eundu  de  devant  et  MenjouleC  [G.  L.] 

HUNNI  or  CHUNI  {Obwot,  XowoCy  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  asj^raU  in  OZwoi, 

So  early  a  writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — utra^h  Boffrtpywy  koI  Tw^aXdyav 
Xovyoi  (iii.  5.  §  25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Authorities. — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Marcellinns  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  ApoUonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  «.  g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
copius,  Agathias,  Gregoiy  of  Tours.  Ca^Mudorns,  the 
best  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  yeara  after  Attila's  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jomandes  is  written  in  a  spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ;  the  spirit  of  a  Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Bun. 

Hims  OP  Ammianus. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writen  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
celRnus  (xxxi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  authora  respecting  the  Hcgthians, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  firom 
those  who  had  teen  him.  At^ny  rate  he  draws 
Jigitized  by  VjOC*  A  9 
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a  distinction  between  them  and  the-eloMlj  allied 
A  km.  The  AUni  were  tall  and  good-looking  ("  yro- 
ceri,  pnlcri  ^  with  yellow  hair — **  Honniiiqtie  per 
omnia  sappares,  veram  Tictn  mitioree  et  cnltu** 
(§21).  The  Hmis  were  "  imberbee" — "  spadooibas 
eimiles  —  pandi  nt  bipedes  ezistimee  bestias  "  (2). 
When  Ammianiis  wrote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Hone  to  the  popolatiaos  armind  them  teem  to 
havt  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pro- 
sent  gorernment  of  Caucasus,  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Hans  themselves,  concerning  whom  Ammianiis  tells 
ns  that  '*  monunentis  Teteribos  leTiter  nota,  ultra 
palodes  MaotioasGlacialem  Oceanum  aooolens,omnem 
modum  feritatis  exoediu"  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  the  /cy  (Tceon,  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  Tiews  concerning  their  original  migrations 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appeanmce.  The  western  part  of  the  gorern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  Cherson  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  at  the  time  befons 
us,  viz.  ▲.  D.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Valentinian  II. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianus  is 
so  necessary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  contemporary  inquirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  information,  he  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Nenri,  Geloni,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Melanchlaeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Amatones. 
This  archaic  and  8emi-fiU)ulous  part  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest 

However,  next  come  the  Grutungi,  conterminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Grutungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  was  the 
*'yallis  Gruthungorum.**  TheThervings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ;  and  beskles  the  Ther- 
▼ings,  the  ThaifalsB  on  the  R.  Gerasus  (the  Seretk). 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other — the 
Thaifiilae  beuig  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generailjf  coincided  with  the  ethndogicaL 

The  Huns  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Thervings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dada  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  from 
the  modem  Moldama  at  Bessarabia  into  Btdgaria 
and  RumeUa,  This  is  the  first  great  erent  in  their 
usual  history;  for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Bomans  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
nnsatisfiuitory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  and 
that  of  the 

Huns  op  Pbiscus. — A  clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.d.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Priscns  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  A.D.  433  (just 
after  Ruas*  death),  441,  448,  449,  450,— this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.  d  448 
Priscus  took  a  part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  place.     In  a.d.  453  Attila  died. 
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Wlut  were  his  acts,  and  what  his  power?  Bnth 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  muefa 
as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Greece,  Thrace, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  fax  into  Gaul  as  ChfUons.  He  daimed  either  a 
subsidy  or  a  tribute  from  the  Bomans  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  plan  of 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  practiadttfi^ 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Priscns 
heard  discussed  during  the  embaaqr.  He  spraad  his 
negotiations  as  fsr  as  Africa ;  aiid  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  opemtions. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ;  though  not  greater 
than  those  of  Alaric,  and  Genseric,  and  other  eoo- 
querors  of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a  politician  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  a  soldier.  We  hear  of  more  embassies 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fbught  under  his  banner  were 
numerous ;  but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  as 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  allies  and  subjects — 
collectively — frll  into  2  divisions. 

1st  The  particukr  population  to  whidi  Hum  was 
given  as  a  generic  name,  i  e.  the  Hvms  themsdves  in 
detail 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hun,  L  e.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &c 

The  ktter  will  be  noticed  first;  the  former  will 
find  a  place  hereafter. 

Sidonius  Apollinaiis  writes : — 

Barbaries  toties  in  te  transfhderat  Arctos 
Gallia,  pugnacem  Bugum,  oomitante  Gelono; 
Gepida  trux  sequitur,  Snovum  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neurus,  Bastema,  Toringus, 
Bructerus  ulvosa  vel  qnem  Nicer  abluit  nnda 
Prorumpit  Francus." — vii  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GauL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarmatae,  '^Cemandri,  Maroomanni,  Suevi,  Quadi, 
Heruli,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  AttiU  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a  moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  dominion  over  the  pqxila- 
tions  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
invader  of  Gaul.  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ;  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates;  he  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  passing 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  details 
from  Gibbon,— viz.  the  relations  between  the  Boman 
general  AStius  and  Attila.  AStius  was  by  bkod  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  language  of  his 
childhood  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings — Rngelas  (Ruas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  affiur  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colony  of  Alans  in  Gaul ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnobgical 
affinities.  The  chief  mercenaries  of  AStius  were 
Huns.  With  these  he  efilBCted  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
sidwable  districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  Actios 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areas 
being  occupied,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  AStius  and  the  Huns,  we  are  in  doubt 
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as  to  the  true  sovereignty.  Was  it  Roman,  or  Hun? 
duo  to  the  anns  of  A<itiu8,  or  due  to  the  arms  of 
Attila  ?  If  eveiything  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
hy  Aetius  an4  his  Huns,  the  empire  of  Atdk 
enUrgea ;  if  everything  be  Boman,  it  decreases. 

Pantwnia  was  Hun — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Dacia  was  Hun;  but  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscus.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,  one  of  the  Hun  magnates,  by  name  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  waa 
because  he  was  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a  certain 
portion  of  that  province  must  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 
^Axdmoot. 

The  A'etiri.— K  these  were  Hun  subjects^  rather 
than  confederals,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neuri], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dniester,  we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  m  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Bussia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some* 
thing  more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  ond^  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Gh&Ions  were  the  Alani  of  the  Aetian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitouitly  given  over  to  the 
Huns ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians,  Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Yindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
Wo  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up ;  and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila*s  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  *,  &.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric's  kingdem  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila's 
death  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  Pannoni%  and 
that  a  moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco-Pannonia ;  the  exact 
etl)nological-  relations  bemg  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a  large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's  dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  effected  against  Rome, 
rather  than  for  the  magnitude  of  his  kinf^om. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia,  Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  couutiy, 
five  days'  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  b9unded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the'  west,  and  by  th^  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  fuilher  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  nu 
means  a  small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Traditionary  View  of  Attila's  Power 
AMD  Character. — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term.  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etsel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Ada  in  those  of  Scandinavia — 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric ;  not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrabe  {j=Graves  of  the  Huns)\  and 
the  Hundsruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  HiU  of  the  Huns,  More  Uian  this — it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men's  imagination 
bo  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarics 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difierence  in 
their  original  magnitudes?  Such  a  remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  VaUat  quantum.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Germany  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ;  in  many  respects  the  Geofiroy  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a  king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  \mRg  made  a  monster;  and,  vice  versa,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  overstatements  ?  The  historian  is  a  Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a  bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  AStius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively ;  2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  bo  dealt  with  aa  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  only — 
Hermanric's,  according  to  Jomandes,  The  Huns 
conquer  Hermanric.  What  had  Hennanric  conquered  ? 
Fir»t  comes  a  list  of  names  difficult  to  make  out— 
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**  babebtt**  (Hennanric)  "  siqnidem  quos  doomerai 
Golthea,  Etto,  ThiTidos,  InaxnngiSf  Vasinas,  Braro> 
Deas,  Merena,  Mordeoa,  Bemniacana,  Rogana,  Tad- 
gans,  Athanl,  Navego,  Bubegenaa,  Coldaa**  (o.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  oat  of  thia  maj  be  seen 
in  Zeiua  (y.  Oftjinnm),  Mordem  is  the  moat  aatis- 
fmctory  identification,  and  then  JfereMssthe  Mord- 
IT*  (Mordinns)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Mirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Meija  of  Nestor).  The  Mordion  cooiitxy  is 
in  the  governmenta  of  Simbirsk  and  Sarator. 

The  sequel  in  Jomandea  tells  na  something  mora, 
Tiz.  that  the  Herali,  Veneti,  Antes,  Sclavi,  and 
Haesti  were  reduced ;  a  list  that  gives  Uennaniic 
all  the  coontTf  between  the  VistaU  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesd  are  the  Aestyii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  anj  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  tnui>ferred  ?  The  Huns 
that  oonqnered  the  Gotha  of  Hermanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotis  to  the  Danube  aa  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependencies  as  Courland,  Livo|ua,East  Prussia, 
PoUnd,  &C.  en  route  f  But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  stilL  The  magnitude  of  Hermanric's 
empire  is  problematical.  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jomandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Ahuis  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  "  confi- 
dentius  Ermenrici,  Lite  patentes  et  uberes  pagos 
repentino  impetu  permperunt,  bellicosissimi  regis, 
et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  hx\A  vicimus  nationi- 
bos  formidati"  (xxxi.  3.  §  1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  hUe  patenUe  by  no  means  denote 
vcut  dominions.  Take  the  geography  of  the  conn- 
tries  into  consideration,  and  tiiey  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  bnt,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jomandes,  whose  "  concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
conquest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Gassiodorus  and  Ablavius.** 
(Ghap.  xzv.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  Ablavins  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  fact,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ;  the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianns. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
exaggeration :  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  he  was — but  only 
of  European  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  confusion,  see  Sctthia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Danes  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  history, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ;  and  Scandi- 
navia became  a  part  of  Hundom.  Why?  Be- 
cause  the  JDoct  were  more  or  less  Hun;  and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we 
find  them  called  Dani,  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Daci.  The  Herali  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes  and  Procopius  bring  the  Herali  and  Dani 
(not  Daci)  in  contacL  There  was  a  confusion  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a  complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila's  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jomandes  and  Procopius  give  ns  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errora  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  carry  the  Hon  power  imduly  noriXwards. 
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How  they  got  carried  unduly  aaslwards  waj  be  scm 
in  Gibbon  (chapw  26).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  thoa 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  of  France  wiih 
movements  hi  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons with  the  history  of  the  Sknpi ;  De  Gm^Bes 
having  suggested  and  woriced  out  the  connecrion. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  en  tiiere  were  Huns 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China — conqnertn. 
About  B.  a  100  one  of  the  more  warlike  Chineae 
emperors  subdued  them.  They  fled  westwards.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3  portions.  One 
amalgamated  with  the  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ;  the  third,  pressed  forward  by 
the  SieniH,  pressed  forward  the  Gotha.  *"  WhiUt 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Gotha, 
a  furious  tempest  was  excited  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  that  appear  to  have  been  gradually  com* 
municated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Abia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industiy  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  anid  re- 
mote causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire* 
(chapw  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  &enpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (masters 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  o&et 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbere ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  slave  of  Tonlnn,  one  of  Moko*s  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Gcongen, 
and  efiected  conquests  from  the  Corea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  he  con- 
quered the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
Thervings.  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianu^ 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube, — "^  the  countries  towards  the  Enxine  were 
ahready**  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migtatioo) 
"  occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hasty- 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistnk  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  ntxlh  most  again 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invaaon  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  4  years 
after  the  victorious  Tonlen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Bhodogast,  or 
Radagaisua,  marched  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Germany  ahnost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,"  &c  In 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  **  Procopius  {de  BdL 
Fond.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigration  from  the 
Palus  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Genrumy,  which  he 
ascribes  to  £unme.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error.* 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hnn  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  osd  of  this  article. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jomandes  that  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila :  Gibbon 
follows  it ;  the  Comte  de  Bust  demure  to  it. 
Probably  it  mnst  stand  as  we  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  slightest  amount  of 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  criticism  of 
fhture  inqiurera  elicit  any. 

As  a  conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  have  been  stnoger 
as  the  head  of  a  confisderation  than  as  a  sovereign. 
He  acted,  too,  more  aa  a  politican  than  a  wairior. 
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Bloodj  as  is  his  memorj,  history  gives  ra  but  three 
campaigns, — one  in  Thrace,  Illjricum,  and  Greeev ; 
one  in  Gaul ;  one  (daring  which  he  died)  in  Italy. 
With  AStios  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily ;  so  he 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doriCfking  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  five  embas- 
sies from  Con8tantinople,and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Borne,  and  we  knowthe  ao-calHoASoowrgeo/God 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Borne 
vras  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  difiusion 
of  the  Akni,  who,  either  as  alliei  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Europe  before  him. 
Spain  was  conquered  by  AJani  (the  proposed  cor- 
xection,  A  tonowM,  is  gratuitous),  Sneyi,  and  Vandal! ; 
and  when  Genserio  IM  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Ahmi  accompanied  him.  Now  Genseric  and 
Attila  were  mutual  ooacyntora.  There  wwe  Alani 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  {Akm  or  Hun)  extraction  of  Aetius 
has  been  mentioned. 

POPUT^TIONS    AKnr    TO    THK    HUKS     UMDER 

OTUBB  Names. — When  Attila  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up ;  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a  name,  but  that  of  a  jD^opZs,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hmi  hutoiy  be  not  continued  under 
other  denominations  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
atiye.  The  eruditwn  and  comprehensiTenees  of  the 
closest  iuTestigator  of  the  widest  fiekl  in  all  hintory 
— the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Boman  empire— makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectioiuible  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  "Theodoric,  the  Ostrogolh,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians  ,•"  that  "after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half,** — he  suggesto  that  "  the  same  or  a  similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Ik>ry8thenc8,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga."  He  further 
adds,  that  "  the  UBquestionable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  race.*'  He  also 
sp^iks  of  '*the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Basdans,  Croatians, 
Wallachimuy  Ac.,"  being  "kindred  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  primA  facie)  evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  is  not  Slavonic,  but  Bomanyo,  L  e.  Boman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Boman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  ktnguage  is  Slavonic, 
—but  Slavonic  of  a  very  exceptional  diameter. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  noto  states  that 
*'  Chalcondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Ddmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bvlgariant*  (the  italics  are  Gibbon's), 
"Poles,  and — Bohemians."  Now,  grantmg  Chal- 
condyles to  be  a  competent  judge,  be  is  so  only  for 
his  own  times,  the  18th  century.  Between,  how-« 
enrer,  his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Shivonian  king  Sviatoslav  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a  Slavonic  popuUtion;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgarians  is  unexceptionable,. 
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— nnexceptiooable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  "  Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Vdga ;  but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zeuss  {DeuUche  und  seine  Nackbarstamme)  is  the 
one  on  Bvigari:  wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
wrsd) ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror-^  their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes:  "Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  Ac^amm  ductor — dexteratua — pro- 
stratus.^- Haec  est  natio  cujus  ante  to  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit— His  ante  mundus  pervius  esse  credo- 
bator."  2^u8S  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  BuLffurianB,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a  nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— "  Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
eoris  lao  potare.  Quia  finrat  adversarium,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  benefido  currit  et  pasdtur  V 

Agam — Prooopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians ;  only 
Huns :  but  certain  deeds  that  Jomandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A  third  passage,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  ite  having  been  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c  72) :  "  1^  anno,  in  Ava- 
rorum,  ec^pBonenti  Ghunorum,  regno  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vehemens  intentio,  eo  qiuod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cui  deberetur  ad  suceedendnm,  unus  ex 
Avaria  et  alius  ex  BuigariBJ* 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  J7tM  and 
Butgofrian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  suffldently  like  to 
pass  f«r  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — iv  roirr^  r^  XP^^V  "^^  ''■••'  BovA- 
ydfHffP  iOwos  hniKBfv  rp  Bpcucp'  iu^ayKtixov  8^  tlirtw 
jcal  vtpH  rijs  Apx<u^^rifros  r»y  *Ovoyo\fv}ioip»v 
BovKydpuy  ical  Korp^ryttw,  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  pUK»,  however,  the  Huns  is  more  usual ; 
and  here  the  names  are  *Oyoyovpot  (Huntgari) 
and  KovTiyovpoi  (Kutzinffiri.) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it  But 
Gibbon  himself,  in  ancther  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xliL),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
"  I  adopt  the  appellatko  of  Bnlgarisns  from  Enno- 
dius, Jomandes,  Theophanes,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Gassiodorus  and  Mareellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague:  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh."  Again :  "  the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cutigurians  are  the  Ktrrtd- 
yovpotj  or  Gutziagiri,  of  t)^  hist  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  popuUtion  aldn  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avares) 
is  that  of  the  Avark  The  rdgn  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  Avares. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Khazars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  a.  d.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemporary  historian.    The  evidence,  however,  of 
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their  power  u  sufficient.  The  emperor  Leo  IV.,  son 
of  ConstantiDe  Copronjmiis,  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Khazars.  He 
reigned  from  A.  D.  775  to  a.  d.  780.  Theur  time 
ranges  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  tenth ;  the 
power  being  at  its  fnaximum  about  A.  D.  850.  In 
space  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Casfun,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  kke  was  the  Sea  of  the  Khazars;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  Ckwalisjf 
by  the  earliest  Russian  histodan — Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Bulgaiian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Paitxinaks,  Peishinegues  (^Pize- 
nace^  PecenaUdf  PmcenateSy  Pednd^  Petiitei,  Posti' 
nagij  Ilar^tmucrrat,  Pectengezi  (Russian  name), 
Bessenif  Bessi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kastghar 
are  a  section  of  the  Peishinegues,  Time  from  a.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  a.  d.  1050.  Place — 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  :s  Bessarabia,  Chersoo,  and  part  of  Taurida 
Like  the  Khaxars,  they  attack  Russia;  pressing 
northwards  and  westwanis. 

The  Usi  (Guss,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshenegi;  time,  the  llth 
<»ntury. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cumani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  tlie  Uzi.  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  tlie  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  hare  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a  part 
of  Hungary.  The  last  individual  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns — a  language  of 
Asiatic  origin — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Varro, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag  —  died  a.d.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  popuUtions  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  then:  language.  The  blood 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant  —  in  some  cases 
predominant ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Him  suc- 
cession is  deficient ;  that  the  Catena  Aitiliariorum 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  Th^  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  &mily  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon ;  viz.  the  intrusion  into 
Eastern  Europe  of  oertotfi  frontier  populations 
from  Western  Atia,  a  phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a  whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofr  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  reoHtg^  though  not  all  in  fiame,  Hun  ?  And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ?  They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethBok)gically,  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogror- 
phicaUy;  inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

Thb  Huns  ethholooicallt  membbrs  ofthb 
Turk  family.  —  They  are  so  ethnokgically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning: — 

a.  That  the  Cumani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
some  Unguage  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a  contemporary  teetimouy. 

b.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  IQiazars  and  Bulgarians  s^e 
the 
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c  There  are  the  reasons  alreidy  ^ven  for  cob^ 
necting 

a.  The  Bulgarians  add  Huns ; 
fi.  The  Avars  and  Huns. 

d.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  Cnmaman,  and 
there  are  gkKses  from  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bulgarian, 
all  refenble  to  one  and  the  same  language. 

c.  That  language  is  the  Turk  of 
Tartary. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  evidence  is  snffirieot; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  bo  material  fiurts 
traverBe  it,  and  that  the  a  priori  probabilities  are 
in  its  fifcvonr.  What  country  so  likely  to  have  dis- 
charged a  population  upon  Sonth-eutem  Russia,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hui^azy,  as 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (l  e.  the  gamers 
men!  so  called)?  At  the  same  time,  the  &ct  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Hwss  of  Attila  being  of  a  moce  indirect 
kind  than  we  might  h  priori  expect,  is  by  no  means 
keptback.  We  only  find  what  tb^  are  1^  what  the 
Avars  were. 

Early  Europran  History  of  thjc  Popl- 

LATIOXS  AKIN  TO  THE  HUKS. 1.   DeioHs  of  the 

name,  —  Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  popolatioia 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  histoij  of  certain 
populations  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
emjMre :  indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  the  rdgn  of  Valois,  with  the  attack  upon  the 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Danube. 
This  has  been  the  first  fact  rec^;nised — the  fii^ 
fact  supported  by  competent  testimony.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  faaa 
been  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  admitted.  Nov, 
this  leaves  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Hun  name  un- 
touched. If  they  did  not  come  from  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Hum  is  new ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  long  and  late  his- 
tory of  the  Hun  population  under  other  names. 
May  there  not  also  be  a  long  earlg  one  as  well? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  for- 
wards? This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  pre- 
liminary notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Hun  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarianf  Khazart)  are  general  and  coi- 
leetiref  what  are  the  specific  designations  ?  That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  names  Kutiguri,  Stc^ 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  names: — 

1.  AwtHzuri  of  Prisons ;  AlpHzuri  €£  Janmaics. 
2.  Itimarif  Priscus  and  Jomandes.  3.  Aleidmui, 
Jomandes.  4.  Tonosures  of  Priscus  ;  Tuncarsi  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Boisd,  Priscus  and  Jomandes.  6. 
Sorosgiy  Prisons.  7.  Kutmrguri  (Kotriguri  in  Aga- 
thias),  Prooopius.  Cutziagiri^  Jomandes.  8.  Ut- 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  UTtizuri  of  Agmthi^ 
UUzineures  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisdri^  Jor- 
nandes.  11.  Bitugures,  Jomandes.  12.  Satires, 
Jomandes ;  probably  same  as  SatagariL  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urugi,  15.  Ouoguri,  bdonging  to 
the  country  called  Onoguria,  Geqgr.  Raveim.  16. 
ZaUj  Menander.  17.  SaragurL  The  list  can  pro- 
bably  be  increased.  It  is  considered,  however,  raffi- 
cient  to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Hum 
was  a  generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  upon  a 
sufficient  list  of  species.  The  evideDoe  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  nnifivm. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  oUierL  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  further  infbmoatioa 
see  Zeuss,  w,  Hunmij  Alanif  Bulgaria  Avarez. 

Thb  Acatzibl— One  name  of  gmOer  importance 
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than  the  rest  has  heen  reserved,  Acatsiri,  What 
Priacus  found,  on  hia  visit  to  Attila's  court  or  camp, 
respecting  these  ilooteW,  has  been  alreadj  noticed. 
We  most  remember  where  they  laj,  riz.  in  the  moon- 
tain  districts  of  the  parts  about  Hungary,  (saj)  in 
Transylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who,  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
"been  the  moat  northern  of  Hans;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  AcatarL  Now,  between  these  Hmits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  postulate ;  but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fiict  in  the  articles  Sctt^ak,  Scythia. 
And  theHuns,with  thmr  allied  populatbns,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe : 
but,  on  the  contnu^,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
A^riatic ;  each,  under  an  d  priori  view  of  their  pro* 
bable  origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
(acts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  b  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  it  no  evidence 
of  such.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupancies^  or  extinguished  as 
popuiaUons,  The  only  definite  hd  is  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  popdations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  matn,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  some. 
The  Koriopoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
tiguri  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Rogal 
Scythae.  (Priscus,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  conies 
the  notice  of  the  Xovroi  {vid.  sup.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  the^i  oatziri-^Agathfrsi  t  Mr.  New- 
man, in  a  paper  on  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  comcidence 
of  place  and  pUce.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difierence  we  must 
expect  a  priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  diffiarent  routes,  and  at  diSbrent  times. 
AgaAyrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek ;  as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authorities  at  secondrhand ;  perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathyrsi  themselves,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
Aiedripot  and  *Aicar^poi,  Acattiri  (in  certain  MSS., 
Aoatgirt).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a  diflSerenoe  of 
medium,  and  a  diflfereace  of  form  is  the  natmal  result 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Acatsiri  and  Agathyrsi,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo> 
logies.  He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone :  they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  If  the  Acatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
•0  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
•OHM  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  m  «Am 
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in  Transylvania  six  centuries  before  Attila^s  time, — 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  some  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  the^e 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acatziri  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  brings  them  from  any  point  east  of  the 
Aluta.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia ;  that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  Theiss.  All  beyond  is  ta/erence; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila*s  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  R<»nan  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Roman  Pannonta :  but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Rcmianised ;  a  likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a  new  invader  finom  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ?  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrsi,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, close  kin&men  of  the  Huns  of  AttikL  Such  b 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ?  why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ?  There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  reducUo  ad  absurdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  agamst  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a  word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Turk  history. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  m  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dacian  kmg — Disbul,in  Gibbon ;  Ai^otfovAor, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  tlum  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  tlie 
notion  that  he  was  the  Sooui^e  of  God  and  the 
s3rmbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a  simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dacia, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Scythic  (or  Sc3rtho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom  as  opposed  to  a  Romano-Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certam  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

Whttb  Huns  (05ivoi  Ac^iroi),  Cidabitak, 
Nefthautar,  Ephthautab.  —  Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priscus  ;  white,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius.  Their  locality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  theur  affinities,  probably  Turk ;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Pirozes,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Prooopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ;  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  white,  because  their  complexion  was  fair, 
to  have  been  comparatively  civilised,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

CiuoHiTAx. — Neamann  considered  that  a  poj>u- 
lOOgfe 
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latioQ  Dsmed  hj  Ainmianus  Marcelliniis  CkUmitn^, 
are  Huns — name  for  name.  Thdr  king  Grombates, 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Oaocaaian  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviiL 
6.  §  22).  Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
em  Armenia,  or  along  the  Geoigian  frontier,  are 
bj  no  means  improbable. 

Bklatiojcs  of  thjs  Hdhhi  to  thb  Htnr-jo 
OF  CumBSS  HISTORY.— The  criticism  upon  the 
oonneotkm  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chineee, 
has  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
comes  best  after  a  notice  of  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  De  Gnignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
views  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  baseid  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A  writer  (See-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  b.  a  100,  but  whose  writings 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  A.  d.),  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
b^ween  b.  a  2357  and  b.  a  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  ealled  by  the  Chinese 
Shan-jang  {armed  mountaineeri).  Between  B.a 
2205  and  b.  a  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
of  these  k)calities  is  Hungo.  That  the  Shan-jang 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a  Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Sban-jang  under  a  native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann ;  but  it  it  on  ifi\feremc«  of  hii  owii,  un- 
supported (so  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  history  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — about  b.  o.  300  there  was  a  great  Tanjon 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun- jo  named  Tedman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  years  after  an  individual  named  Shim- 
wei ;  nothing  being  known  for  the  interval  This 
subtracts  again  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Him-jo.  About  b.  o.  207  Maotun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  d.  90  liis  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a  time  and 
place  where  European  histoiy  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  prised  by  the  Chinese, 
press  upon  the  Alans,  and  come  out  as  the  Huns  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  we  criticise  this 
hu»t  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leavmg 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
A.  D.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ?  The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga ;  no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann's  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
ai'e  not  The  link,  then,  is  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

It  may  have  struck  some  that  the  whole  of  the 
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ChiiMe  sfridence  for  these  eariy  thnes  ia  muaimJ 
footory, —  onsatisfoctocy  even  at  a  general  view. 
But  there  are  suspidouB  details  as  wdL  Tedman, 
the  first  Tanjoa  of  the  Huns,  reappears  some  cen- 
turies kter  as  the  first  Khan  of  the  Tnrka.  Ner- 
mann himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-teai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asa,  word  for 
word;  and  that  it  was  a  name  taken  firam  the 
western  world.  If  this,  why  not  more  ?  Why  not 
the  name  Hun-jo?  The  focts  that  are  fbond  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun-jo  histoiy,  »» 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  snspidonsly  like  the 
fiu!ts  of  the  Byzanrine  historians.  The  name  JMt- 
a-pul  is  given  as  being  a  Chinese  form  for  AtCdSm^' 
\oSf  a  king  certainly  connected  with  Bysantine^  noft 
so  certainly  with  Chinese,  history,  tl  is  by  no  mea&i 
certain  that  the  wh(^  history  of  the  Hun-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Christians 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  MongoiiaQs 
thdr  alphabet,  and  with  it  (periiaps)  a  snffirtent 
inklmg  of  t^  history  of  Western  Ask  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable  and  thai 
the  Chinese  histoiy  b  authentic,  we  must  remember 
tliat  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thmg,  the  Whits 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  broogfat  in 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  stronger  for 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkend  and  Khoten  belong  to 
what  is  called  C%ine99  Tctrtary  ;  whereas,  betmn 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartaxy)  and  China,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  reasons  for  disconnectii^ 
the  Huns  of  Attik  and  the  Hun^jo  of  Chineese 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall,  |rc ;  Creasy^ 
DecUiveBatHei  of  the  FTor&f  (Chakms) :  De  Guignes, 
Histoire  de$  Hutu;  Neumann,  Die  Volker  da  Smd» 
ichen  Ruulanda,)  [R.  G.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  S^edunnm 
{Walltend),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  AU  Sabi- 
niana — a  body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincidea  with  the 
present  locaHty  of  ^aAof»,  where  Bomsn  remains  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  a.d.  1600,  Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a  notice  of  the  exoavatiaa 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a  bridge  made  out  an  older 
Soman  one,  see  Bruce's  Boinan  IFoff,  pp.  126 — 
141.  [B.  a  L.] 

HYAEA.  [Hyle,  No.  2.] 
HYAMPEIA.  [Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  (Tdfiiro^if:  EtL'ratjan?dr^% 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/i 
iL  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expdied  from  Boeotia 
by  the  Cadmdans.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  5;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orcliomenus  to  Opus  (Pans.  L  &),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  fionned  a  con- 
venient passage  from  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  histocy.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viiL  28.) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  abng  with  the 
other  Phodan  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Hemd. 
viiLd3.)  InB.a371Jason,  inhismarch  throQ|ii 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  from  Boeotia  after 
ihe  battle  of  Leuctni,  is  said  to  have  taken  Tiyiver 
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Xirwy  rh  npodurr^tw  (Xen.  SeU,  ri.  4.  §  27), 
which  is  sapppsed  by  some  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Oleonae,  a  yUlage  belonf^  to  Hyampolis.  (Plat. 
de  Virt  Mvl  p.  244;  Valckeo.  ad  Herod,  TiU.  28.) 
In  B.  c.  347  a  battle  was  fuaght  near  Hyampolis 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians.  (Diod.  xyL 
56.)  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip ;  but,  as  Pansanias  .states  that  the  ancient 
agora,  senate-honse,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
ing in  his  time,  it  most  have  been  chiefly  the  fortifi- 
cations which  were  destroyed  by  Philip.  At  all 
events  it  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Soman  wars  in  Greece.  (Lir. 
zxxii  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
Stoa.  Pansanias  mentions  also  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  dty. 
(Pans.  X.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §  20)  erroneously  describe  Hyam- 
polis as  a  city  of  Boeotia.  . 

The  mins  of  Hyampolis  may  be  seen  upon  a 
height  about  fire  minutes  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdhdni.  "  The  entire  circuit  of  tiie  fortifica- 
tions is  traceable,  but  they  are  most  complete  on  the 
western  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  most  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-west 
direction.  Below  Vogdhani,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
bank  which  falls  to  the  valley  c^KkiJHWO,  a  foun- 
•  tain  issuing  from  the  rock  is  discharged  through 
two  spouts  into  a  stone  reservdr  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, which  stands  probably  in  its  original  place." 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece f  vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Strabo  relates  (/.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  situated  on  Par- 
nassus. 

HYANTEg  (•Towcj),  are  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 
out  of  this  country  b/  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Pans.  ix.  5. -§  1,  ix.  35.  § 5;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321,  ix. 
pp.401,  424,  X.  p. 464.) 

HYBLA  ("TiSAo:  Eth,  'TiSAcubj,  Hyblen-sis,  but 
the  adjective  form  is  Hyblaeus),  is  the  name  of  no 
less  than  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

1.  The  largest  and  most  considerable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction's  sake  Eybia  Major  or 
Magna  ('TjSAa  rj  titiQuv^  Steph.  B.;  Pans.  v.  23. 
§  6  :  on  corns  *Ti3Aa  MrydAij:  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
n..216),  was  sitnateil  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  described  by  Pansanias  (in  whose  time 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  city)  as  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Catana  {iv  rf  Karayai^  L  c). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides 
as  a  place  between  Catana  and  Centuripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  latter  city,  ravaged  the  com  fields  of  the  Ines- 
saeans  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc.  vi.  96).  It  was 
clearly  a  SictUian  city;  and  hence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  island  which 
Ducetius  sought  to  unite  into  a  common  league,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
all  the  above  passages,  the  Aetnaean  Hybla  is  the 
one  meant :  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  city  of 
Hybla,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  soon 
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After  their  landing  in  Sicily  (Thuo.  vi.  62),  bnt 
without  success,  was  no  other,  though  Thucydides 
calls  it  Hybla  Geleatis  ("TiSAa  ^  rcAcfiris),  an 
epithet  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  second  dty  of  the  name.    (See  Ka  2.) 

During  the  Second  Pnnio  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybla  as  one  of  the  towns  that  were  induced  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  o.  211,  but  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Boman  praetor  M.  Cor* 
nelins.  (Liv.  xxvL  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Hyblenses  (evidently  the  people  of  tiie  Aetnaean 
dty)  appear  as  a  considerable  municipal  commu- 
nity, with  a  territory  fintile  in  com  (Cic  Verr,  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sidly  which  Pomponius  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  ^  populi  stipen- 
diarii"  of  the  ishmd,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  in 
strange  that  Pansanias  appean  to  speak  of  it  as 
in  his  tune  utterly  desolate.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confused  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  of  wkich  HybU  he  b  there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7.  §  16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  iii  4. 
§  14 ;  Pans.  v.  2a  §  6.)  We  find  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  found 
at  Catana  appeara  to  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
under  its  ancient  name.  (Castell.  Jnscr,  SiciL 
p.  2.53,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  :  but  the 
position  suggested  by  Cluverius,  at  Patemb  (about 
12  miles  from  Cataii»ia\  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  discovery  in 
that  dty  of  an  altar  dedicated  "Veneri  Victrid 
Hyblensi."  (Cluver,  Sidl  pw  235;  Castell.  Nvm, 
Vet,  SiciL  pw  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  determina- 
tion arises  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  dte  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aetna.     [  Aktna.] 
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2.  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanus  "the  Little"  (n 
fiutfiii),  and  by  Pansanias  Hybla  GereStis  (ri  TcpecU 
riSf  Pans.  v.  23.  §  6),  was  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  with  the  Greek  cohuj  of  Meoara, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Meoara  Hy- 
BLARA.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  difierent  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  that 
colony  [Meoara],  but  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thuc.  vL  4 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  267;  Scymu.  Ch.  277;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel. 
i.  55.)  Megara  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
after  it  had  subsisted  245  years,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thuc.  I,  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appears  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sidly,  B.  a  415,  when  we  find  Lamachus  judi- 
dously  proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thuc  vi.  49.)  But  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
cusans  erected  a  foit  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  attacked,  but  with- , 
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out  sQCcess.  (Id.  vl  75,  94.)  After  i)m  we  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megan  or  Hybla  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a  small  town  which  was  occupied  bj  the  Sjra- 
'^usans  during  their  hostile  operations  against  Mar- 
cellus,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  bj  assault, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  11.G.  214. 
(Uv.  xxiv.  30,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  up  upon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Megaris,  but  calls  it 
only  '*  a  place"  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a  town  ;  but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  such.  TCic.  Verr.  ▼.  25 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained :  «id  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ;  Paus.  v.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  known 
as  Megara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strabo  tells  as,  still  retaiined  some  celebrity  from 
the  fame  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  sung  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  L  c. ; 
Virg.  EcL  I  35,  viL  37 ;  Ovid,  TntL  v.  13.  22, 
£x,  PonL  iv.  15.  10 ;  Sil  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Ponsanias  appeara  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Gere&tis  (Pcpfaris),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  r«\cari9  of  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  62),  though  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  Uiere  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  exitttenoe.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  M^ara 
Hyhlaea  ("T/3Xa  ^  tuKpii^  ^y  ol  iroXnai  *r0\auoi 
ToKtwrai  Mtyaptitj  Steph.  B.  v,  "T^Xa):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  oo  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistus,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic  de  Divin,  L  20),  a 
quality  which  Pausanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
same  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Pans.  V.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Siculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
was  founded :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a  Siculian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  though  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  oif  its 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Pausanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  on  it :  and  he  himself  admits  the  confusion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronoundng 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.    (Paus.  L  c) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  Hybla  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
CanUxro^  the  ancient  Alabus,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Megarensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  but  in  D*C)rville*s 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  lUb.  Sic.  iii-  4.  p.  159  ;  D'Or- 
ville,  Siculaf  p.  172.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  the^e  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  city  was  situated  nearer  to  the  modern 
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Af/osta.  [Meoara.]  The  netghbooring  villa^ 
of  MdiUS  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  hare  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  honey  of  the  Hyblaean  hilk, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  Stepha- 
nus "  the  Less  **  (^&ka  1^  ixifrruv),  and  anmazoed 
Hera  or  Hkraba  CUpa,  'Hpa^),  is  roach  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusion  to  it  b  fbond 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  is  distinguishing  the  other 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geogra- 
phers :  but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a  town  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from  Syracuse  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  Xnnh 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  tlcin 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  sitnated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Acrae 
(^PalazBoh)^  on  the  road  to  Agrigentum,  but  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  {Hul  Ant  p.  S9; 
Tab,  PeuL'),  A  passage  in  which  Cicero  n)eaks  cf 
a  town  called  Hera,  in  Sidly  (ad  AtL  iL  1.  ^  5),  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town;  but  the  reaidii^ 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  vrere  so  many  towns 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  &om  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a  local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  t.  23.  §  6.)    [E.H.B.] 

nrCCARA  or  HTCARA  C^Kxapa,  Thuc.; 
""TKopa,  Diod.,  Steph.  B. :  £th.  Trndpevs,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Pa- 
normus  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  Thucydides  tdb 
us  it  was  a  Sicanian  town;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Se^resta.  Hence,  during  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415,  Nicias,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  tJ>e  K.  coast 
of  the  island,  hmded  at  Hyccara,  wbidi  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thu&  vl  62;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  :  among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  courtesan  Lai^ 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  (Pint  Xic.  15,  Alcib.  3^; 
Athen.  xiiL  p.  589 ;  Pans,  ii  2.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B. 
t.v,  'TKopa;  Schol  tn  Arittoph.  PbU.  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  history:  it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a  small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panormus :  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormus,  proceeding  idong  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coincides  with  a  pbee 
called  Mwro  di  Carinij  where,  according  to  Fazello, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Carmi  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccara) 
has  been  removed  to  a  distance  of  three  miles 
inhmd.  (Fazell.  de  Rtb,  ^.  vil  6 ;  Clnver.  SioL 
p.  272.)  [E.H.B.J 

HYDASPES  CT5a<nn7T,  Str»b.  xv.  p.  686;  PHn. 
vL  20.  S.23;  MeU,  iii  7.  6 ;  Curt  iv.  5;  Dion. 
Perieg.  V.  1139),  one  of  the  prindpal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjdb.  It  rises  in  the 
north-western  Him61eh  mountains  in  Kadumr^  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Aoesines  (ff 
Chendb.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Vikutd,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modem  titks, 
of  the  river  of  BehtU.  Its  present  motit  usual  name 
is  Jelttm.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  procured 
from  the  Montes  Eooodi  (w^t^  Simdbh)  (Stiab. 
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XV.  p.  698),  and  fought  the  great  battle  with  Poms, 
foundiDg,  after  its  succesafol  tenninatioo,  two  cities 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  Behut  f)  and 
Bucephala.  (Arrian,  Anab,  y.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  the  Hjdaspes,  oo  flowing  into  the  Acesines, 
lost  its  name;  hot  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotes,  preserved  its  title  unchanged  (vi.  14; 
Curt  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  about  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  *'  fabulosus 
Hydaspes "  (Carm.  i.  22.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  "  Me- 
dus  Hydaspes"  (^Georg.  iv.  211),  using  Medus  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  (Bi8(S<nn)9,  viL  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Greek  appel- 
ktion.  [V.J 

HYDATA  C^Zcmx,  PtoLiii.  8.  §  9),  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurte  Ard- 
tchisch  in  WaUachia.  (KBppen,  Nachr,  van  einigen 
in  Ungam,  Siebenbdrgen^  befindUchm  AlL,  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  675:  Condi.  Chalced.  p.  526.)     [L.  S.] 

HYDISSA  CT«i<r<ro),  a  small  town  in  Caria, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mylassa. 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  «.r.  "TJurffoj;  Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (^^TSpa),  a  promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  forming  the  south-wes- 
tern comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  Fokia, 
(Strab.  xiu.  p.  622 ;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA.     [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMUM  C'Y8pa/iov,  Stadiamn,;  'ripofdoj 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  'Y8pa/iic7f),  a  city  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  pkices  at  100  stadia  to  the 
£.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modem  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmia^  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  ran- 
ning  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphunalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol  i.  p.  72 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)       [K  B.  J.] 

HYDRACTES  (TSpcw^njy,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8, 
13, 14,  Ind,  c  3),  a  river  of  the  Panj&b^  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  westem 
BimdUh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (CAs- 
n6b).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  J'ravatit  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  RavL  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  FtjMf«a),  the  Saranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  {Ind, 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
falls  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  Hy- 
draotes.  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyanitis  ('Topdrif, 
zv.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  §  13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a  river  he  caUs  the  Adris  or  Rnadris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 
27).  [V.] 

HYDBEA  ('np4a:  Eth,  'TJpfiinjj:  Bgdra),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Hermionb  and  Troe- 
zenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troezenians.    (Hecat  ap,  Steph,  B,  t,v,\  Herod. 
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til.  59 ;  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  idiich  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modem  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  conomerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degrea 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  liad 
a  wealthy  popuktion  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a  blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland,  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Recherchet,  in,  p.  63;  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesioca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Cnrtius,  PeloponneaoSf  vol.  ii, 
p.  456.) 

HYDREXA  ('T8pi}Aa),  a  town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro* 
there  who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  Ilg^ 
dreliiaet  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.     [L.  S.] 

HYDRIACUS  (•T5puwc<J5),  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  eJong  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Mardan  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Latin  HYDRUS  CT5po0j:  Eth,  'WpotWioj; 
Hydrantinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Oiranto)f  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  roast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun  • 
dusium.  (Cic  €^  AtL  xv,  21.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro^ 
bable  that  it  was  a  Greek  city,  or  at  least  had  re- 
cdved  a  Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (t,  v.  Bltyros),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a  Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  historical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  '*  the  port  of  Hydrus,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  b  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14) ;  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Metapontum  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  11.  §  27)  calls  it  ir6Xts 
iv  T^  ^laatvylff'.  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydruntum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Mes^a^nan  pen- 
insula, uilder  the  Roman  yoke;  the  estabhshment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brandusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  c.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corey ra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a  route  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com^ 
munication  with  ApoUonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brandusium;  though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic  adAU,xr,2\^  xvi.  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvL  9  ;  Plm.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
cient geographers  mention  Hydruntum  as  situated 
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at  the  moath  or  entnmoe  of  tlie  AdrUtk:  Plinj 
states  the  width  of  the  etnOt  which  separated  it  from 
the  opposite  coast  near  Apollooia  at  M)  11  P.,  which 
is  jnst  aboat  the  truth;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hjdrantam  to  the  ishmd  of  Sason  near  the 
Acroceraonian  Promontory.  Plinj  adds  a  strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhos  had  at  one  time  temed  the 
project  of  closing  up  the  pssige  with  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a  later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Strab.  vi  p.  281; 
Mel  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  Ptd.  ul  1.  §  14.)  SUmbo  spealcs 
of  Hydmntum  as  in  his  time  but  a  small  place 
(roXlxvrit  L  «•);  bat  it  seems  to  have  risen  into  a 
considerable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  /ascr.  2570  ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gndoally  in  importance  as  Brundosium 
declined.  [Bkdndusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passa^  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachiam,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  upon  this 
^appoHition.  (Ttin.  Ant.  pp.  115,  323,  329  ;  Itin, 
MariL  p.  489;  Itin.  ffier.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  :  hence,  daring  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Belisarins  and  Narses,  Hydmntum  as* 
snmes  an  importance  very  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  fiiiman  times.  (Procop.  B.  V,  i,  1, 
J3.  0,  iii.  30,  &C.,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  A/woG^)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  wss  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  century.  The  modem  town  of 
Otranto  is  a  poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Tarks;  a  calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a  local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a  flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  Hke  TarmUo^  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city :  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distincthr  traced, 
inclosing  a  space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortined  with 
towers;  but,  be  adds,  **  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground.**  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  tlie  Via 
Trajana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A  rained 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Siiu  la* 
pygiae^  pp.  47 — 50 ;  RomanelU,  vol  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  Travels,  pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a  decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  c^ves  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsnhu 

The  little  river  Idro,  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto,  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydrus,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSA  (^n^vvffa),  an  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Pratonieu  (Strab.  ix. 
pw  398;  Leake,  Demi  o/AtticOf  p.  56.) 

HYELE.     [Veua.] 

HYETTUS  (yirrr6t :  Eik,  *Tfrrr»of),  a  viflage 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
ITyettus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  a  temple 
of  Aaclepins,  finequented  by  the  sick  for  the  cure  of 
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their  ^isesses,  where  the  deity  contimied  to  be  wars 
shipped  in  the  form  of  a  rude  stone.  Pansaniaa  says 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  Hyettns  7  stadia  from  Ohnooea.  Forch* 
hammer  places  Olmones  en  the  small  island  of  Trd^ 
Tani  in  the  hike  Copais,  and  Hyett«s  at  Anmb'ta 
the  west  of  this  ishmd,  where  some  ancient  rajne  are 
found  on  a  small  hill  jutdng  out  into  the  lake. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  3,  ix.  36.  §  6 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Forchhammer,  BeUenika,  p.  178.) 

HYGBES  (yyp€is,  Ptol.  iiL  5.  §  18),  a  plac© 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palus  Kaeotis  between  tbo 
rivers  Lycus  and  Porites.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  MeU,  L  16  ;  Plin.  v.  29,  vbers 
some  read  ffyda,)  [L.  S.] 

HYLAEA  CTAo/ij,  'TA^y,  Steph.  B.),  the  penin- 
sula  which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Taurica,  fonned  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euxine,  iho 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  which 
flows  through  it.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  9, 18, 
54, 76),  it  is  a  woody  region  lying  to  the  £.  of  tha 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  of  which  Pliny  makes 
mention:  "  Inde  silvestris  regie.  Hylaeum  mare, quo 
alluitur,  cognominavit "  (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponios  Mela:  *'  Hypacaria  per 
Nomadas  evolvitnr,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  quas  maxi- 
mas  hae  terrae  feruni"  (ii.  1.  §  45:  oomp.  Scymu. 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  any  traces 
of  this  woodland.  Some  <dd  maps  present  the  name 
of  the  BUick  Forest  in  the  very  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a  much  wider  extent  in  earUer  times. 
From  the  communications  of  several  traveUers,  bow- 
ever,  it  appears  that  there  is  ix>  wood  rMyw,  alUumgh 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  is  preserved  ia 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Jdeen,  voL  i.  pt^  2. 
p.  272 ;  trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  pUin  of  Janboyloftk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai.  (Bennell,  Geog.  ^  Herod,  voL  i.  p.  83; 
Potocld,  Voyage  dans  lee  Step*  dAetratium,  voL  L 
^.n9',K6]ix,  Mhn,deVAcad.deSt,PetenilKviA.:L. 
p.  655 ;  Kohl,  Siid  Ruuland,  toI.  I  p.  75.)    [E3.J.] 

HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  CTXiue*r  or 
TAcuros),  a  river  in  Loois  Ozolis,  flowing  through 
Locris  near  the  eastern  finontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
CorinUiian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modem 
Momd,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phods  mentianed  by  Stqihanns  B.  (Dicae- 
arch.  67;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  TXi};  Leal»,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)     [Htlb,  Now  2.] 

HYLE  CXAij:  £0^  'TkaSos).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hyfica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  ^ace.  (Hem.  IL 
u.  500,  V.  708,  vil  221;  S^ab.  ix.  ppi  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dionge.  xiii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. 
s.  0.)  Moschus,  who  calls  the  town  Hyke,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (Uiwiapop  o6  iro$4epn  riaoif  Bow 
r^ft^TAoi,  Moech.  iii.  89);  but  Uiis  is  in  oppositian 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  Hyle  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modem  autho- 
rities. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
PaUdhoitro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  kke  and  the  foot  of  Mount  PaleO,  TJlriefaa 
pUces  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismraus.  (Leake,  Nortken 
Greece,  toL  ii.  p. 313;  UMchs,  Jieisen  w  4?riscAe»- 
fafid;p.257.} 
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f  2.  A  town  in  Locris  Ozolis,  mentioned  by  StepIuU 
titis  B.  («.  V.  "T\ii)f  from  which  the  river  Hylaethtu 
perhaps  derived  its  name.  Thncjdides  (iii.  101) 
speaks  of  a  Locrian  people  named  Htabi  (*Ya7oi), 
xrhich  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a  comiption  of 
Hylaei;  but  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanos,  who  mentions  Hyle  as  a  Locrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a  Locrian  town,  giving 
Hjaeus  as  their  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infi^ 
that  he  distmgoished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Tola;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  OreecBf  vol. 
ii.  p.  615.) 

HYLE  ("TXtj),  a  town  of  Cyprus  whence  Apollo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

HYLL4S  ('TAfoj),  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thurii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acquanilej 
while  Bomanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  CaUntato^ 
little  more  than  a  mile  further  W.:  the  Fwmenica^ 
a  more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trav,  vol.  i.  p.  309 ;  Bomanelli,  vol 
1.  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.     [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 

HY'LICUS.    [Troezkn.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINL     [Illtbicom.] 

HYLLUS  CTTAAos),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hermus,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Hom.  //.  XX.  892;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plm.  v.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Phrygifu,  \JL,  S.] 

HYLCPHAGI  CTXo<^<tyoi,  Died.  iii.  24;  Armn, 
PeripL  Mar,  Eryih.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet  The  Hybphagi,  or  eateni 
of  beech -mast,  or  perhaps  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylopbagi  in  Diodorus  (I,  e.)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectiy  naked,  were  aimed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  fexnales  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  {yXauKAtugra)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  D.] 

H YMETTUS.    [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 

HYPACYBISFL    [Carcina.] 

HYPAEA.    [SroBOHADES.] 

HYPAEPA  (tA'Ttoiwo),  a  small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
pw  627;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  MeU  vi.  13,  xl  1.50; 
PUn.  V.  81;  Pans.  r.  27.  §  6;  Tac  Ann,  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor^ 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Beriki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  [L.  5.1 
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HYTANA  C^om :  Etk,  'Tirorcwj ),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  mhabitants  had 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  then*  site  is  unceitain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  at  A'lvena  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  MundrUzOf  in  the  hills  ab<nre  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  SUsfh.  B.«.».;  Ptol. 
iii.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  'Tirdb^cia;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  Bobkye,  Recherehes,  ^.  p.  133;  Cur- 
tios,  Peiopotmetos,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (6  'Trwij,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  1 7, 
47, 51, 81, 178,  V.  89 ;  Strab.  iL  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
xi.  p.  494  ;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
xxxi.  p.  75 ;  Athen.  p.  42  ;  Pomp.  Meh^  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ;  Propert  L  12.  4  ;  Ov.  «5  Pont  iv. 
10,  47;  'Tir&ojy,  Arist.  E,  A,  v.  19:  Bog),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  firom  a  large 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ;  comp.  Potocki,  Voyage^  voL  i. 
p.  1 58),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306, 494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampaeijs 
became  brackish  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  6  •,  Ov.  Met  xv. 
285  ;  Vitmv.  viu.  3.  §  11  ;  Eostath.  ad  Liongt, 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  century;  in  Jomandes  {de  Get.  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  the  foim 
Bag06S(&  ss  Bagos  river  (&)ia,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water).  Constantino  Porphyrogeneta  (de 
adtn.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogu. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name ;  but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Bog^  *'  God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypanis  is  traceable  to  tiie  Indo-European  jMcnt, 
"water."  (Schafiurik,  Slav.  Alt  y6L  L  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  ReUen  t»  Sud-Bmskmd^  vol.  L  p.  34  ; 
Kfiler,  Mhn.  de  VAcad.  d«  St,  Pitenb.  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ;  Eichwald,  Geograpkie  d.  Katp.  Meer^ 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.    [Hyphasb.] 

HYTATA  (i^  •Tir<fcnj,Ti'TiraTo:  Eth.  'Tira 
TCMSj  Hypataens,  Li?.;  also  'Tirorci^,  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sperchdus,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  3,  3;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic;  and  it  was  here  that  Ludus,  in  the  story  of 
Ludan,  was  metamcMrphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
Aem.  1,  seq. ;  comp.  Apul.  Metam.  i.  p.  104 ; 
Theophr.  ff.  Plant  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierodes  in  the  6th  century.  (Hierod.  p.  642, 
ed.  Wees.;  comp.  Ptol.  iii  13.  §  45.)  It  occupied 
the  dte  of  the  modem  Nedpatra^  where  msoriptions 
have  been  discovered  eoDtaming  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  I2th  cen- 
tury as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  (Niceph.  Gregor. 
iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  andent  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations <k  ancient  walls  on  the  hdghts  ai  Nedpatra^ 
aa  well  as  in  the  baildings  of  the  town.    In  the 
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metropolitan  chnrch  be  notioed  a  handsome  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  oo  the  oatside  of  the  wall  an  in- 
scription in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discorered  an  inscription  on  a  broken  block  of 
white  marble,  Ijing  under  a  plane-tree  near  a  foun- 
tain in  the  Jewish  burying-ground.  (Leake,  Nortk- 
em  Greeeej  voL  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  MONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.; 
Glisas.] 

HTP£LAEUS  (ywikeuos),  a  fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesns.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp^634, 
640;  Athen.  viii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
bv  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursioQ  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Re$earcke9,  ii.  p.  S5.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBOREl  ('Tircptfi^iei).  Thelegendaiy 
race  of  the  Hjperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odjssej,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Eptgoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  iv.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempo,  IXeli^i,  and  Delos.  (Comp.  Milller,  Dor, 
vol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bop^t),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Rlii|ttean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (^ivo/)«  issuing  from  a  cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  "Here,** 
says  Von  Humboldt  ^Ane  Cmtrale^  vol  L  p.  403), 
*'  are  the  first  views  oif  a  natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  beat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  by  local  causes, —  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, —  the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a  moist  or  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  '*  meteoro- 
logical myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  (0/^/).  iii.  14,  viiL  47,  Pjfik.  x.  31,  Itthm, 
?.  22),  and  Aeechylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(a/>.  Schol,  ad  ApoU.  Rkod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  running  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a  confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Rhipaeans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. But  whatever  arbitnuj  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  haUtation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  firam  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  sereni^  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a  Uiousand  years.  (Hellaaic  ap. 
Clenu  Alex.  Strom.  voL  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar, ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  **  The  muse  is  no 
stiviger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
NemesU."  (Pind.  P^  x.  56.)  But  at  lengUi, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  irom  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26;  Pomp.  MeU,  iii.  1. 
§  5.)    We  are  conducted  ahnost  involuntarily  to  the 
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Aroippabi,  I88EDONB8,  and  the  "  ancient  kmgdom 
of  the  Griffin,"  to  which  Aristeas  of  Pirooonessna,  and^ 
two  hnndred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  have  given 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Argippaei  were  the  Isse- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothing  was  known 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  since  high  mountains  presented  an 
impassable  barrier.  In  descending  the  chain  of 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Obol  and 
Ichim,  another  lofty  nmge  of  mountains,  fonnieg 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  AUaij  does  in  fiiet  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  chain  (^Urol) 
from  W.  to  E.,  which  indicates  a  **  meridian"  chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N  In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  clearly  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  to  the  £.  of  the  Argippaei 
(the  country  of  the  Issedooes)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathers, — wherp  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
goM  from  the  *^  Griffins."  Thb  distinction  seems 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  chain  mnnmg  from 
W.  to  E.  The  region  of  the  *^  Grifiins "  and  the 
Hyperboreans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  the 
**  chain  of  the  Aegipodes  "  (the  AUaSfy.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedones  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes 
(Arsxes)  appears  j*istified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagetae,  who 
occupied  the  plidn  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedoneai 

The  most  precious  mineral  riches  are  stored  up 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  K. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod,  ul  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Eorope, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  remmded  of  the 
gold-washings  to  the  S.  of  the  Ural^  among  the 
mountains  of  Koutnetshf  and  the  ravines  of  the 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locality  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  pboed  between  the  53rd 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Erman, 
i2dse,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythus  of 
the  **  Griffins,"  guardians  of  the  ffM  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  the  phenomenon  of  the  frequent  occonence 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydennatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bones 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  hunte» 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  {Asie  Ceniraie^  voL  L 
pp.  389—411),  to  whose  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  enongli 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modon 
&ble;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  image  of  the 
"  Griffins,"  as  a  poetic  fiction  and  representation  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  fonned  among  the  colonists  of 
Pontus  and  the  ArimaspL  The  "Griffin"  was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  va&e 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  th&r  first 
expedition  to  Tartessus.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India, 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iv.  26 ;  Ctesiaa,  Ind. 
§  12;  comp.  Biihr,  Exeur*.  V.ad Herod,  iu.  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to  spread 
it  m  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  region  of  auriferous  sand,  of  which  the  Daradaa 
(Dardars,  or  Derders,  mentioned  in  tha  JtfaAdUa- 
rato,  and  in  the  finagmenti  of  Megasthenes)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellers,  and  with  which  the  often- 
repeated  fable  of  the  ants  became  connected,  owing 
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to  the  accidental  double  meaning  of  a  name,  belongs 

to  a  more  S.  latitude,  85°  or  37  .    (JJomnoty  vol.  IL 

p.  142,tnuM.)  [E.B.J.] 

HYPERBOREI MONTES.  [Rhipaei  Months.] 

HYPERBOREUS  OCEANUS.    [Sbptentrio- 

NAUS  OcEANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.    [Aeoeira.] 

HYPERIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  small  stream 
mentioned  only  by  Plinj,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  golf.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djayrah,  [V.] 

HYPERTELEATUM  (Trfprf Ateor),  a  place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Lacoman  Asopus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a  temple  of  Asclepius.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  viUage  of  Demdma 
some  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  this  temple  <m  a 
rock  artificially  cut,  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  frcnn  the  temple,  nearer 
Demdnia,  a  fine  source  of  water.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  10; 
Boblaye,  Recherches^  ^.  p.  98;  Leake,  Pehponn9~ 
tiaca^  p.  168;  Curtius^ /Woponnejof,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTEIUM.    [Boeotta,  p.  412,  a.] 

BYPHASIS  C"f<p<uTis,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8,  Ind. 
c.  2, 3,  4),  the  most  eastern  4fnd  the  most  important 
of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panjdb.  Rising 
in  the  western  Himdleh,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a  course  nearly  SW.  (under  the  names 
respectively  of  Vipdta  and  ./Sdtoc^),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru,  which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indus  at  MiUmkoie, 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modem  name 
of  SutUdffe,  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  S^tadru.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  difierent  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (L  c.)  and  Dio- 
dorus  (xvii.  93)  it  appears  imder  the  form  of  Hy- 
pbasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (ix.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypa>is;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis  {fiiidats,  vii.  1.  §§  26,  27) ;  all  these  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
em  of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdsa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodorus  (ii.  37),  in  Solinus  (c.  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  title  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river :  for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (/ndL  c  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexander's  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  SdUtdru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  andeiits; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphasis  (I.  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydras  or  Hesidrus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (/.  c).  A  little  way  before  the 
StUUdge  falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendh^ 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Panjdb,  [V.] 

HYPIUS  CTriof:  Kcuratu),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
not  far  westward  from  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was 
oiabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it.  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  ii  795;  Scyhix,  p.  34;  Marcian.  Ueracl. 
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p.  70  \  Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  13,  who 
calls  it  Hyppius  ;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylilx,  this  river  formed  the  boimdary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari- 
andynl  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  as 
the  'Tif^Anrai  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  («.9.*Yi^. 
?iis).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  fTims),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinuntine  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
BeUcif  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  230 ;  D'Orville,  ^tcu^  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corleone,  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (SiL  Ital.  xiv. 
227;  Plin.  iu.  8.  s.  14 ;  Ptol.  ui.  4.  §  6;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTFA2  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ;  apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restruned  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mw.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentnm  on  their  W  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [AoRi- 
OEMTUM.]  It  is  now  'called  the  Drago,  and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum : 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  Siefert  (Jkragaa 
u.  sem  Gebiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Agrigentum.] 
Polybius  (ix.  27)  is  the  <Hily  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W  Mad  SW.  [E.H.B.l 

HYPSE'LA  (;r^\%  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  64;  *T«f^A«r, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  *T^\o7roXirwv  iriJAir, SoCTaL  ff.  E. 
L  32 :  Eth.  'TifajAinyy),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselites  in  Upper  Egypt  (Lat27°N.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  C'^'f'^Oi  »  P^»ce  in  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Caradum  on  Mt  Cnacaditmn. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  VcUh^^  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Morta^  vol.  L  p.  276 ;  Cturtius,  Pehpon- 
netoBy  vol.  iL  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  ('Ti^oDj,  -ovvros),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  fotmded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Commission  at  Stemnitza.  (Pans.  vilL  3.  §  S,  35. 
§  7 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  Boblaye,  Recherchea^  ^.  p.  1 6 1 ; 
Leake,  Pdopomnenaca^  p.  240.) 

HYRCATOA  (^  ^TpKovla:  Eth.  Tpicwds,  *Tp- 
KdpioSf  Hyrcanius),  a  province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxus  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-Darja),  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Hazari),  which  separate 
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it  from  Arianft  and  Piuthia;  and  on  the  W.  bjr  the 
M.  Goronus  and  the  river  Charindas,  which  formed 
its  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boundaries 
at  different  periods  of  hbtoiy  were,  however,  varions; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known -by  the 
names  of  Mazanderdnj  Khoras^dn,  Baidstdnj  and 
Dahiatdn.  More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  Mazanderdn,  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  intereected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tams,  but  with,  however,  a  champaign  oountiy  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  Mazanderdn. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxns  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  %as 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sameius  (xL 
pp.  508 — 5 1 1 ).  Professor  Wils(m  has  remarked  Uiat 
this  view  would  give  fiur  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  which  ia  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modem  Owkan  or  Jorjan^  a  town  to  the  E. 
of  Asterabad.  (Jriwia,  p.  142.)  The  principal 
rivera  of  Hyrcania  wero  the  Sojneius  (now  the 
Atrtk),  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxeia,  and 
the  Charindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  different  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  nK»t 
probable  that  the  Tape  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  608),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iiu  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  were,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  plac&  Besides 
this,  was  Talabkoga  (Strab.  L  c),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tambrax  of  Polybins  (x.  31);  Hyb- 
camia  or  Hyrcana;  and  Samariana.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strab,  I  c),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xviL  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Strab.  k  c).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  hoists,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iii.  5;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  bora  the  generic  name  of  Hyrcani;  but  the 
cuttutry  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Astabene,  Siraoene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  fi-om  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenophon  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  {Cyrop.  L  5),  and  Curtius  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  N£.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 

HYRCA'NIA  {'rpKwia  firiTp6wo\is,  Ptd.  vL  9. 
§  7,  viii.  23.  §  3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6), 
a  town  pUced  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Tedjin). 
It  is  mobt  likely  represented  by  the  modem  Gurkan 
or  Jorjan^  a  place  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabad.       [  V.] 

HYRCA'NIA  ('Tpicai'io:  EtL'tpKov^s),  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  tlie  Hyrcanian  pUin 
(ri  'TpKdyioy  TrtSiov),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ;  comp. 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedtaiiunsy  who  also  settled  in  this  di&- 
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trict,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacitna 
"  Maoedones  Hyrcani."  (Plin.  t.  29.  a.  31;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  plain: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  Most^mi.  (Tac. 
tc;  PtoLv.  2.  §  16.) 


com   OF  HYRCANIA  DT   LTDIA. 

HYRCA'NIUM  MARE.     [Caspium  Mark.] 
HY'RIA,  HY'RIUM,  or  U'RIA.  is  the  name  of 

several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  reiy  varioosly 

written,  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS.; 

but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 

same. 

1.  CTpfi},  Herod.;  Tpla,  App.;  Olpia,  SCrab.: 
Eth.  Uritanus:  Oria)^  an  inland  city  of  Cakbria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heast  of  that  country,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  BnudasiiBn 
and  Tarentom.  {Tab.  PtnL)  Strabo  oometlj  de- 
toribes  it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  istfamos,as 
he  terois  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  28i.) 
He  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  andent  oativ>e 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotus  repre. 
sents  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  azMaeat 
of  the  Messapian  cities,  firam  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  tboo^  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  eariy  times  a  place  of 
importance,  we  hear  veiy  little  of  it  aftervanis, 
though  its  name  again  af^iears  in  Apfaan  daring  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
Utter  was  besieging  Brand  usinm.  (Appian,  £.  C 
V.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must  also  be  mider- 
stood  by  the  **  Urites  "  of  Livy,  whom  he  enumerates 
among  the  allied  cities  that  famished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  B.a  171  (Liv.  xliL  48X 
if  the  reading  be  correct:  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  caie 
of  those  boond  to  furnish  a  naval  contingent  The 
**  Uritanus  ager  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Cokai- 
arum  (p.  262)  among  the  **  Civitntes  Provindae 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appears  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Boaiaa 
Empire:  and  there  is  httle  doabt  that  in  PHnj  (iiL 
11.  s.  16.  §  100)  we  should  x«ad  Uria  for  Varia. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1.  §  77)  we  should  pcobahlj 
substitute  OCptov  for  Oi^ov,  as  Veretom  (Ov^^i^ 
rov)  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before.  The 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Orioy 
is  a  considerable  place  situated  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  ooinmanding  an  extensive  view  over  all 
the  country  roand.  There  are  no  andent  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Mes- 
sapian dialect,  and  numeroos  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  OiTa,  which,  though  wntten  in  Roman  dta- 
racters,  was  probably  the  native  name  of  the  dty. 
(Miilingeu,  Numism.  de  VAnc  JtolUf  pw  281.) 

2.  (Una,  Plin.;  OCpetop,  Strab.;  O^ptm^,  P»oi.; 
'Tptov,  Dionys.  P. :  £th.  "tpwrhfoi^  Uriaa  or  UriamB : 
Rodi)^  a  dty  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  ooasi  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  GarganiM.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  praecthig 
headUnd  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  K,  the 
name  of  UitiAs  Siii ts.  (Aid.  iiA  §  7.)    Its  naine  is 
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tnf  iitloned  both  by  Plioy  and  Ptolemy  amoog  the  cities 
of  the  Daunian  or  Northern  Apnlians:  the  farmer,  in- 
deed, appeare  to  place  it  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Gar- 
ganus,  but  this  is  probably  only  an  apparent  inac- 
curacy arising  from  the  order  of  ennmeration.  Bat  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  whicli  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyria  in  Calabria)  in  his 
general  list  of  towns  in  the  wtei'wr  of  the  Second 
KegioQ.  There  is  no  mode  of  explaining  this,  except 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a  simple  mbtake.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
8. 16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  17.)  Dionysios  Periegetes  also 
mentions  Hyriam  as  a  maritime  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  the  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  of  lapyg  a  towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380) :  hence,  it  is  clearly  of  the  Apolian  city  that 
he  hi  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history : 
and  the  best  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  it  was  the  first  city  which  occurred  on 
the  N  side  of  Mu  Garganus,  after  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
approximately  at  least,  on  the  site  of  Bodif  a  small 
to>m  on  a  projecting  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  ViesH^  and  near  the  entrance  of  a  salt- 
water lake,  or  kgoon,  called  Lago  di  VctranOf  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a  corruption  of 
Lacus  Urianus.    (RomanelU,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.) 

To  this  city  may  proliably  be  ascribed  the  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINflN,  which  were  assigned 
by  Millingeii  (JVfim.  ds  VltaUe^  p.  119)  to  Veretum 
in  Calabria. 

3.  {Eth.  *Tpivatos).  The  existence  of  a  third 
dty  of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
established.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  frequently  together  with  coins  of  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  ref>emble  that  some  numis- 
matists ara  of  opinion  that  Hyrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a  native  name  of  that  city.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Palaeopolis  did  to  Neapolis :  but,  in  either  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  ancient 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Milllngen,  Num.  de 
VAnc,  TUtL  p.  138;  Cavedoni,  Num,  ItaL  Vet. 
p.  31 ;  Friediander,  Oskische  Munzm,  pp.  37,  88.) 
The  legend  TPINA  is  abbreviated  from  TPINAI02 
or  TFINAinN:  others,  however,  have  (though  much 
more  rarely)  TPIAN05  and  TPIETH5.   [E.  H.  B.l 
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COIN   OF   HYRIA   IN   C-\MPANIA. 

HY'RIA  ('Tpi'a  :  Eth.  'Tptdrris),  a  Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Horn. 
Jl.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  identified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  terri- 
tory  of  Tanagra.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408;  Steph. 
B.  «.».;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

H Y'RIE.  a  lake  in  Aetolia.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 
HyK.MrNE   ('Tp/i/nj),  a  town  of  Elij>,  upon  he 


coast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Epeii.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
roost  anoieot  of  the  Epeian  towns,  since  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  son  of  Hyrmine,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Epeius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a  rocky  promontoiy  near  Cyllene,  called  Hormina 
or  Hyrmina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Kastro  Tomhe,  on  the  peninsula  of 
KUmutei;  but  both  Bobliye  and  Cnrtius,  with  more 
probability,  pUice  it  further  north,  at  the  modem 
harbour  cif  KunupeH^  where,  on  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Hom.  iZ.  ii  616; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  841 ;  Pans.  v.  1.  §§6,11 ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.\  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  176; 
Boblaye,  Reckerchei^  ^.  p.  120;  Curtius,  Pehpon- 
netoSj  vol  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACl'NA  ('TfrrcuclKo:  'TpffoKlya,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  'AfnoKtya,  Ptol.  iii  17,  §  10  :  £(*. •TproK ay, 
Tprcuuposy  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  learn  of  its  posiUon  from  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  finom 
the  former's  words  that  it  was  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (I.  c.) 
teaches  us  more  respecting  its  site;  he  pbu»s  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  island,  and  to  the  &  of  the  IMctyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Pashley  (TVor.  vol  ii  p. 
Ill)  on  a  hill  near  the  village  of  TemhUa, 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  precipitous.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  only  do 
walls  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  within,  forming  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Hyrtadna  present  types  similar  to 
those  of  Elyros,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  ATTT 
and  TPTAKINinN.  (Rasche,  vol  ii.  pt.  i  p.  600; 
Mionnet,  Descr.  des  M^d.  vol.  ii  p.  277  ;  Mionnet, 
SuppltfMsnty  vol  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN    OF  UYRTACtNA. 

HY'SLAJE  ('T<riof,  'Taia,  Steph. B. s.v.).  1 .  {Eth. 
*T(ri€iJs),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Parasopia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mt  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  ruad 
from  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nycieus,  father  of  Antiope.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiae  and  Oenoe  were 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotians 
in  B.  a  607.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however, 
behmged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vi.  108.)  Oenotl 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
tiiaeron  was  the  natural  boundmy  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiae  continued  to  Ite  a  Boeotian  town. 
Hysiae  is  mentioned  in  the  opemtions  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix  15,  25.)  [Pla- 
TAE^\.]     Hj&iae  was  in  rains  j"~'^J^^^J9f  f^f**^^ 
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BftDias,  who  noticed  there  an  onfioUhed  temple  of 
Apollo  aod  a  sacred  well  (Paus.  ix.  2.  §  1.)  Leake 
observed  **  a  little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a  great  quantity  of  loose  stones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  oon- 
stmctioD,  now  filled  up.**  This  we  may  condnde- to 
be  the  site  of  Hysiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
voL  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  tiie 
following  passages :  Eurip.  Bacck  751 ;  Thuc  iiL 
24,  T.  83. 

2.  (Eth.  *T(TidTrfs\  a  town  in  the  Argma,  on  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Parthenium.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  64.  §  7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia,  after  the  Persian 
wars  (Paus.  viiu  27.  §  1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  as  a  frontier-fbrbress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Laoedae- 
monians  in  B.  a  417.  (Thuc  v.  83;  Diod.  zii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedoemcmians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  b.  a  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  nlain  of  Ackladohampoi  ('Ax^oS^o^uirof , 
from  dxpasj  dx^ds,  *^  a  wild  pear-tree  "  and  tcdfATOs, 


HYTANI& 

**  a  plain  **).  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
MoreOj  voL  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  Reeherdkm,  jfc 
p.  48;  Soes,  Reuen  im  Peloponneg,  p.  147.) 

HYSPIRATIS.    [Cambala.] 

HYSSUS  CT<r<ros),  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  tiie  east  of  Trapezus.  (Arrian, 
Peripi  pw  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
river  is  the  modem  Scwmun;  for  the  port-tow|i  at 
its  month,  which  bore  the  name  HystuB  or  Hj/tn 
porUUj  was  afterwards  called  "Xowrdpfua  {Ado- 
nym.  Peripi,  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Proobpras 
(B.  Ot  iv.  2),  :iowro6pfiatra.  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  {I.  c.)  and  by  the  Anonymns  (p. 
14),  is  called  m  the  Tab.  PeuL  BgssiUme,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance;  Hor 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  ^  oohors  Apuleia  civium 
Romanorum  "  for  its  garrison  (Notit,  Imp.  OriemL 
27).  [L.  S.] 

HYSTO£,  a  town  of  Crete,  which  the  Scholiast 
on  Aratus  {Pkaen,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Bnhle)  cooDectB 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynosura,  one  of  the  nnrses 
of  Zeus.  (HSck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)       [E.B.  J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  of  Cannama 
mentioned  by  Plmy  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authofity  of 
Onesicritus,  speaks  of  a  similar  river,  but  does  not 
give  its  name  (xv.  p.  726).  [V.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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